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BIBLICAL   CYCLOPEDIA. 


A 


"To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the  Spirit,  we  pour  forth  most  hiimoie  and 
hearty  supplications,  that  He,  remembering  the  calamities  of  mankind  and  the  pilgrimage  of  this 
our  life  in  which  we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil,  would  please  to  open  to  us  new  refreshments 
out  of  the  fountains  of  His  goodness  for  the  alleviating  of  our  miseries.  This  also  we  humbly 
and  earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may  not  prejudice  such  as  are  divine;  neither  that  from 
the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light,  anything  of 
incredulity  or  intellectual  night  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  divine  mysteries.  But  rather 
t'-iat  by  our  mind  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  from  fancy  and  vanities,  and  yet  subject, 
and  perfectly  given  up  to  the  Divine  Oracles,  there  may  be  given  up  unto  faith  the  things  that 
are  faith's.    Amen." — LoRO  Bacon. 
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PE  First  Edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1848,  and  twenty-four  thousand 

fpies  have  been  sold  in  the  interval -more  than  a  thousand  6very  year.     The 

fork  has  been  altered  and  re-touched  from  time  to  fime ;  but  bemg  stereotyped, 

thorough  emendation  and  enlargement  could  le   made.      It  was  therefore 

Jged  necessary  to  submit  it  to  a  complete  r6visal-correcting  several  errors, 

viufT  fresher  geographical  details,  and  retrenching  not  a  little  which  had  become 

Iperfluous,  in  order  to  insert  over  300  new  articles,  with  numerous  additiona 

BOts      So  that  this  New  Edition  is  not  a  mere  re-issue ;   for  the  changes,  small 

^d*  great,  are  so  num'crous  and  important  that  it   might  be  almost  called  a 

new  production. 

The  Work  retains  its  original  character.  It  is  strictly  a  Biblical  Cyclopaedia 
onflning  itself  to  the  illustration  of  Scripture.  The  extraneous  topics  of  B.bl.cal 
lateratare  are  only  introduced  so  far  as  they  bear  directly  upon  the  evidences, 
tructure,  and  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God.  Information  of  this  nature  has 
leen  copiously  employed-not  arranged,  indeed,  under  separate  heads,  but 
tought  forward   as   occasion  served,  to  confirm  or   explain  any  observations 

jdeon  the  style,  allusions,  and  history  of  the  sacred  oracles. 

The  Work,  both  originally  and  in  its  present  form,  has  been  prepared  On  tho 

bllowing  general  principles : —  .,,.,.        x  <•       i 

J  I    Almost  no  word  is  introduced  as  flie  subject  of  an  article  which  is  not  found 

in  the  canonical  books  of  the  common  English  translation  of  the  Bible;   and 

lone  passage  at  least  is  usually  cited  in  which  the  word  occurs.     Of  course 

Buch  words  as  Apocrtpka,  Antelope,  Apocalypse,  Deluge,  are  excluded ;  but 

kU  necessary  information  will  be  found  under  othet  heads,  such  as  Scb.PtCre 
^ART  Eevelation,  Noah.  Any  other  rule  would  bo  too  indefinite  for  practical 
Tppliiation;   but  we  have  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  two  or  three  words, 

such  as  Petra,  for  its  Hebrew  names,  Sela  and  Joktheel,  are  not  familiar  to 

ordinary  readers. 

II.  Scarcely  any  word  is  introduced  simply  for  the  purpose  of  defining  it, 
unless  it  has  a  peculiar  Scriptural  use  or  signification. 

III.  Whatever  could  be  regarded  as  sectarian  by  any  denomination  of  evangelical 
Christians  is  scrupulously  excluded,  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  ritual  and 
government. 
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IV.  The  leading  articles  embrace  each,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  various  topic? 
that  properly  fall  under  it.  For  example,  under  the  word  Dwellings  will  be  found 
tlie  principal  facts  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  Eastern  houses,  as  the  court,  roof, 
windows,  doors,  parlours,  chamhers,  &c.,  so  that  the  article  is  in  itself  a  concise 
history  of  the  subject.  The  various  topics  are  generally  distinguished,  however, 
by  putting  the  principal  words  in  italics,  thus  enabling  the  reader  to  select  them 
at  pleasure.  So  of  the  articles  Arms,  Book,  Burial,  Clothes,  Christ,  Feasts, 
Jesus,  Hebrews,  Measures  and  Weights,  Sacrifices,  Scripture,  War,  Wine,  &c. 

Our  distinctive  purpose  has  been  to  give  a  popular  view  of  Biblical  subjects  upon 
an  accurate  and  scientific  basis,  embodying  the  results,  but  usually  dispensing 
Avith  the  forms,  of  learning  and  criticism.  The  diffusion  of  sacred  knowledge,  even 
though  it  be  divested  of  those  minutias  and  technical  accompaniments  which 
interest  the  scholar,  and  are  the  proofs  of  thorough  skill  and  disciplined  erudition, 
is  yet  a  work  which  one  may  earnestly  covet,  for  the  Bible  is  essentially  a  People's 
Book.  In  unison  with  such  a  view,  it  is  the  main  design  of  this  Dictionary  to  give 
full  and  attractive  Biblical  knowledge  to  parents  and  teachers  of  youth — to  afiord 
sound  and  necessary  assistance  to  the  ordinary  readers  of  the  Book  of  God. 

Such  being  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  constructed,  this  Biblical  Cyclo 
psedia  does  not  come  into  direct  competition  with  any  Work  bearing  a  similar  title. 
It  occupies  an  independent  position,  and  contains  many  exegetical  notes  not  to  be 
found  in  any  existing  dictionary.  Assistance  has  been  sought  from  every  available 
quarter;  and  the  source  has  usually  been  named,  whenever  such  a  name  may  be 
supposed  to  add  weight  or  authority  to  the  quotation.  Many  excellent  Dictionaries 
have  been  published;  and  we  may  refer  to  the  able  and  erudite  volumes  of 
Calmet,  Winer,  Kitto,  Herzog,  Smith,  Fairbairn,  the  quarto  published  by  Cassell 
without  the  editors'  names,  and  to  the  less  learned  and  popular  productions  of 
Brown,  Watson,  Buck,  Jones,  Bastow,  &c.,  and  other  compilers  of  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  Cyclopeedias. 

Biblical  science  has  not  been  stationary.  Travellers  are  returning  from  the 
East  laden  with  spoils.  The  lonely  rock-hewn  structures  of  Petra,  the  moun- 
tains and  wadys  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  desert,  the  hoary  monuments  of 
Egypt,  the  great  palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  of  Persepolis  and  Shushan,  are 
now  presented  to  us  in  vivid  form,  confirmatory  and  illustrative  of  the  facts  and 
scenery  of  the  Scriptures.  But  especially  has  Palestine  itself  been  engaging 
earnest  attention  and  research,  for  the  land  of  promise  has  many  mysterious 
associations  and  hallowed  memories  clinging  to  it.  The  patriarchs  wandered  in 
it;  angels  visited  its  chosen  scenes;  the  voice  of  Divine  prophecy  was  heard 
in  its  halls  and  rang  through  its  valleys ;  the  daily  sacrifice  was  offered  in  the 
court  of  that  temple  which  glittered  like  a  diadem  on  mount  Moriah  ;  the 
priesthood  of  Aaron  was  mated  with  the  throne  of  David ;  while  the  more  awful 
death  of  Calvary  has  knit  the  Holy  Land  to  the  wide  world  beyond  and 
around  it  "  in  a  perpetual  covenant  that  shall  not  be  forgotten."    Amidst  all  the 
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vicissitudes  through  which  that  country  lias  passed,  from  tlie  days  of  Chedor- 
laomer  to  those  of  Ibrahim  the  conqueror,  and  though  Assyria,  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Persia,  Rome,  and  Turkey  have  trodden  it  under  foot,  it  is  "the  glory  of  all 
lands."    From  our  earliest  years  we  are  familiar  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
the  beauty  of  Carmel,  the  dews  of  Hermon,  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  clusters 
of  Eshcol.      The   charm  of  household   words  belongs  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
where  lingered  so  often  the   "blessed    feet,"— to    the  Jordan,  on    which    the 
great  miracle  was  done  at  the  invasion,  and  by  the  banks  of  which  occurred 
a  greater  wonder  when  the  Holy  One  was  baptized,— to  the  sea  so  salt  and  so 
solitary  as  to  be  called  the  Dead  Sea,— as  also  to  the  sultry  desert,  mth  its  strange 
rocks  and  sweeps  of  sand  on  which  fell  the  daily  rain  of  manna,— and  to  the 
hoary,  rugged  mountain  that  quaked  and  flamed  when  Jehovah  came  down  and 
spoke' in  thunder  the  words  of  the  ten  commandments.     Throngs  of  pilgrims, 
under  these  fascinations,  have  gone  to  Palestine  in  all  centuries,  and  many  of 
them  have  published  books   on  their  return.      These  literary  travellers  began 
with  the  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  who  visited  Palestine  about  a.d.  333?  and  he  has 
had  crowds  of  successors  in  every  century.     Not  to  speak  of  the  geographical 
works  of  Reland,  Bochart,  Raumer,  Mannert,  Ritter,  Munk,  Schwartz,  and  Arnaudy 
we  may  refer  on  this  subject  to  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Robinson,  Stanley,  Niebuhr, 
Burckhardt,  Olin,  Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Lord  Lindsay,  Lamartine,  Laborde,- 
Schubert,  Wilson,  Thomson,  Porter,  Bonar,  Van  de  telde,  De   Saulcy,  Lynch, 
Sepp,  Osborn,  Dixon,  and  the  papers  of  Mr.  Groves  in  "  Smith's  Dictionary ; " 
and    to    Tobler,   Barclay,  Pierotti,  Williams,  Thrupp,    Lewin,   Bartlett,    Krafft, 
TTnruh,   Rosen,   De  Voglid,   and  Fergusson,   who  have   written  specially  about 
Jerusalem.     The  Palestine  Exploration   Society  is  working  out  its  researches 
with   great   skill  and   astonishing   success  ;    Tristram's   admirable   volume    has 
given  us  new   and  welcome  information  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Holy 
Land  ;  and  a  party  of  engineers  are  also  leaving  to  survey  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 
The  rational  study  of  language  by  tlie  aid  of  comparative  gram'mar  has  now 
superseded  the  eccentric  etymologies  of  former  days.     The  literary  history  and 
structure  of  the  various  books  of  Scripture  may  be  freely  treated,  without  the 
fetter  of  mere  dogma  and  tradition.     Materials  are  thus  rapidly  accumulating 
which  are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  libraries  of  the  learned,  but  dispensed  to  the 
Christian  world.      There  is  now  a  thirst  for  substantial  knowledge  about  the 
history  of  the   Scriptures  as  well  as  their  theological  contents.     Christians  are 
desirous  of  the  "  strong  meat  which  belongs  to  them  that  are  of  full  age." 

The  First  Edition  had  three  columns  in  the  page,  but  this  has  only  two  ;  still, 
in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  type,  this  volume  contains  a  very  large 
quantity  of  matter— as  much  as  would  fill  several  octavos  printed  in  the  usual 
form.  The  Maps,  originally  constructed  with  characteristic  accuracy  and  taste 
by  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston  of  Edihburgh,  have  been  revised  and  corrected 
by  them  for  this  edition.  The  Woodcuts  have  been  taken  from  the  most 
authentic  sources  ;  and  those  of  them  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  have 
been  drawn  by  Mr.  Bonomi,  who  has  acquired  high  celebrity  in  this  walk  of  art. 
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The  cuts  have  been  inserted,  not  for  embellishment,  but  illustration.  The  value 
of  such  pictorial  comments,  taken  from  the  paintings  and  sculptures  still  found 
on  the  tombs,  temples,  and  palaces  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  among  the 
ruins  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  is  now  universally  and  gratefully  recognized. 
The  labours  and  discoveries  of  Young,  Champollion,  Eosellini,  Wilkinson,  Lepsius, 
Osburn,  Bunsen,  Gliddon,  Osborn,  Birch,  and  Brugsch  ;  and  of  Layard,  Kerr 
Porter,  Loftus,  the  Rawlinsons,  Hincks,  Oppert,  and  Norris,  have  been  of  singular 
utility  on  many  points  for  the  fuller  understanding  and  confirmation  of  the  sacred 
records. 

In  conclusion,  the  Work  is  commended  to  the  blessing  of  Him  by  whose 
inspiration  all  Scripture  has  been  given,  and  by  the  influences  of  whose  Spirit  we 
are  enabled  to  "  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  God." 


G  Thornville  Tereace,  Hillhead, 
Glasgow,  October,  1S6S. 
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^FARON.  The  word  means  "  enlightened," 
-^  if  it  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  name  Hardn,  so  common  in 
the  East.  Aaron  (Exod.  vi.  20),  the  first  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  son  of  Amram,  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  He  was  three  years  older 
than  liis  brother  Moses,  and  being  a  more  ready 
and  fluent  speaker,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Lord  to  assist  ]\Ioses  in  guiding  and  controlling 
the  Israelites  in  their  journey  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan.  The  important  but  subordinate  rela- 
tion which  Aaron  sustained  was  thus  expressed 
by  the  Lord  to  Moses,—"  He  shall  be  thy 
spokesman  unto  the  people.  He  shall  be  to 
thee  instead  of  a  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  be  to 
him  instead  of  God  "  (Exod.  iv.  16).  "  I  have 
made  thee  a  God  to  Pharaoh  ;  and  Aaron,  thy 
brother,  shall  be  thy  prophet "  (Exod.  vii.  1). 
Aaron  married  Ebsheba,  the  daughter  of 
Amminadab,  and  had  four  sons,  Nadab, 
Abihu,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar.  The  two 
former  were  punished  with  death  for  a  heinous 
sin,  and  the  priesthood  remained  in  the  two 
survivors.     (See  Abihu.) 

As  most  of  the  important  events  in  the  life 
of  Aaron  are  intimately  connected  with  his 
brother's  history,  they  ^vill  be  reserved  for 
that  article.  (See  MosES.)  Those  in  which 
Aaron  was  only  or  principally  concerned,  are 
briefly  the  following : — 

Aaron,  even  before  the  emancipation,  seems 
to  have  exercised  no  little  influence  among  the 
people.  Moses,  after  forty  years'  absence,  was 
introduced  by  him  to  the  Hebrew  chiefs,  and 
with  his  advice  and  assistance,  the  plan  of 
future  co-operation  seems  to  have  been  adopted. 
At  an  early  period  after  the  departure  of  the 
children  oi  Israel  from  Egypt,  Aaron  and  his 
Bons  were  set  apart  by  God's  direction,  and 
•Nvith  the  most  solemn  ceremonies,  to  minister 
in  the  priest's  office,  which  Aaron  continued  to 
■fiU  until  his  death. 

Before  his  consecration,  and  while  INIoses 
Was  on  the  mount,  receiving  the  law  from  God, 
the  people  became  impatient  at  the  prolonged 
libsence  of  their  leader,  and  besought  Aaron  to 
make  them  idol-gods.  He  thereupon  com- 
manded them  to  break  off  the  golden  earrings 
of  their  wives  and  children ;  which  being  col- 
lected and  brought  to  him,  he  made  out  of 
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them  an  idol  in  the  shape  of  a  calf,  like  one  of 
the  idols  of  Egypt.  Before  this  image  the 
people  danced  and  shouted,  saying,  "These be 
thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."  This  act,  and  the 
aggravating  circimastances  connected  %vith  it 
(Exod.  xxxii.  25),  involved  Aaron  in  great  guilt. 
No  sufficient   apology  can  be  made  for  his 


vacillation  at  this  crisis.  His  toleration  of 
idol- worship  may  be  ascribed,  however,  not  to 
his  approval  of  it,  but  to  his  want  of  that 
decision  and  force  of  character  which  belonged 
to  his  younger  brother;  or  perhaps  he  may 
have  found  some  means  of  self -vindication  in 
the  thought  that  the  calf  was  only  a  symbolic 
representation  of  the  Deity,  and  not  his  rival ; 
for  when  he  had  built  an  altar  before  it,  his 
proclamation  as  to  its  worship  was  announced 
in  these  words,  "  To-morrow  is  a  feast  to 
Jehovah."  His  mind  had  not  been  elevated  to 
the  purer  conceptions  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
Godhead  with,  which  Moses  had  been  favoured, 
and  the  taint  of  Egyptian  superstition  had  not 
been  thoroughly  eradicated.  The  calf  or  young 
bullock,  formed  and  consecrated  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  evidently  an  intended  imitation  of 
the  worship  of  the  country  which  the  Hebrew 
tribes  had  so  recently  left — was  designed  to 
represent  the  idol  Apis  or  Mnevis,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Egyptian  homage.  The  kind 
of  worship  which  the  Hebrews  paid  to  the 
golden  caH — for  it  is  said  of  them,  "  They  sat 
doAvn  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play  " — 
is  precisely  the  mode  of  celebration  which 
Herodotus  describes  as  being  practised  in  Egj-pt 
at  the  feast  of  Apis.  "  Some  of  the  women 
play  on  castanets,  and  the  men  on  the  flute ; 
all  indulge  in  feasting ;  when  Apis  appears,  all 
the  Egyptians  manifest  their  joy  by  feasting" 
(Herodotusii.  60;iii.  27).  (See Calf.)  Aaron's 
own  apology  to  his  indignant  brother,  when 
challenged  by  him  on  his  unexpected  return  to 
the  camp,  was — the  perversity  and  headstrong 
determination  of  tlie  people.  They  suffered 
severely  for  their  foUy :  tlu*ee  thousand  were 
slain.  At  a  later  period,  Aaron,  with  liis 
sister  Miriam,  jealous  of  the  higlier  i>osition 
and  influence  of  their  brother,  attempted  to 
lower  his  reimtation  by  taunting  him  as  to  his 
marriage  with  &  foreigner.  Miriam  Mas  struck 
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vith  leprosy;  but,  upon  confession  of  his  sin, 
Aaron  was  pardoned. 


Bronzes  of  the  god  Apis. 

Korah  and  others  were  offended  with  ISIoses 
and  Aaron,  and  charged  them  with  taking 
upon  themselves  authority  which  belonged  as 
much  to  others  as  to  them.  The  conspirators 
were  persons  of  rank  and  influence,  and  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  insubordination 
seems  to  have  spread  to  some  extent  among 
the  people.  Moses  expostulated  with  them, 
and  especially  with  Korah;  but  his  remon- 
strance was  all  in  vain,  and  the  next  day  the 
rebel  and  his  companions  were  suddenly 
destroyed.     (See  Korah.) 

Immediately  after  this  fearful  exhibition  of 
the  anger  of  God,  and  while  we  should  suppose 
theterror  of  such  judgments  might  still  possess 
their  minds,  the  people  of  Israel  renewed  their 
murmurings  against  Moses  and  Aaron  (Num. 
xvi.  41).  A  dreadful  plague  having  appeared 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  them,  which  threat- 
ened the  tribes  with  utter  and  immediate 
destruction,  Aaron,  at  the  command  of 
Moses,  took  a  censer  with  incense,  and  ran 
quickly  into  the  midst  of  the  congregation, 
and  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
until  he  had  made  an  atonement  for  them, 
and  the  "plague  was  stayed"  (Num.  xvi. 
44-50).^ 

A  signal  attestation  was  now  granted  to 
Aaron's  official  authority  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Twelve  rods  or  branches  of  the  almond 
tree  were  taken,  one  for  the  head  of  each  house, 
or  tribe,  of  Israel;  and  upon  the  rod  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  was  written  the  name  of  Aaron. 
The  rods  were  laid  together  in  a  particular 
place  in  the  tabernacle;  and  the  next  day, 
when  Moses  went  into  the  tabernacle,  the  rod 
which  had  Aaron's  name  upon  it  "was  budded, 
and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blos- 
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soms,  and  yielded  almonds."  This  wonderful 
miracle  was  made  knovsnti  to  the  people  by  an 
exhibition  of  the  rod;  but  it  was 
impiediately  taken  back  into  the 
tabernacle,  to  be  kept  there  for  ever, 
"for  a  token  against  the  rebels" 
(or  the  children  of  rebellion)  (Num. 
xvii.  10).  Some  infer  from  this 
sacred  deposition  of  the  rod,  that  it 
retained  afterwards  its  supernatural 
outgrowth  of  foliage,  blossoms,  and 
fruit. 

When  the  supply  of  water  was 
miraculously  furnished  in  the  desert 
of  Zin,  Aaron  neglected  to  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  God,  and  for  this 
was  denied  the  privilege  of  entering 
into  the  promised  land.  In  the 
fortieth  year  after  he  had  left  'Egypt, 
he  was  commanded  to  go  up  with 
Moses  his  brother,  and  Eleazar  his 
son,  into  mount  Hor,  in  sight  of  all 
the  congregation,  that  he  might  die 
there  (Num.  xx.  28).  The  place  of 
Aaron's  death  is  called  Mosera,  in 
Deut.  X.  6 ;  but  the  same  spot  is  de- 
noted in  both  passages.  (See  HoR. ) 
The  circumstances  of  Aaron's 
death  are  peculiarly  interesting  and 
impressive.  On  his  way  to  the 
mount,  his  official  robes  were  transferred  to  his 
son  and  successor  in  the  priesthood,  and  he  died 
on  the  top  of  the  mount,  aged  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  years  (Num.  xxxiii.  39).  When 
Moses  and  Eleazar  came  down,  and  the  people 
saw  that  Aaron  was  dead,  they  mourned  for 
him  thirty  days,  "  even  all  the  house  of  Israel " 
(Num.  XX.  29). 

Aaron  is  called  "the  saint  of  the  Lord"  (Ps. 
cvi.  16).  The  idea  that  he  assisted  Moses  in 
writing  parts  of  the  Pentateuch — an  idea  based 
on  supposed  differences  of  style — is  both  fanci- 
ful and  unnecessary.  With  all  the  faults  and 
defects  of  Aaron's  character,  we  cannot  but 
admire  his  ardent  patriotism  and  warm  en- 
deavours to  promote  the  interests  of  his  people, 
as  well  as  his  general  deference  to  the  authority 
of  Moses,  and  his  hearty  labours  in  carrying  out 
his  measures,  without  jealousy  or  ostentation. 
AARONITES  (1  Chr.  xii.  27)— Levites  of 
the  family  of  Aaron  :  the  priests  who  served 
the  sanctuary.  Eleazar,  Aaron's  son,  was  their 
chief  (Num.  iv.  16). 

AB — the  fifth  month  of  the  sacred,  and  the 
eleventh  of  the  civil  year  among  the  Jews. 
The  name  seems  not  to  have  been  used  till 
after  the  return  from  Babylon.  It  began, 
according  to  some,  with  the  new  moon  of  Jxily, 
and  according  to  others,  with  the  new  moon  of 
August.  It  was  a  black  month  in  the  Jewish 
calendar.  On  its  first  day  a  fast  was  observed 
for  the  death  of  Aaron,  and  on  its  ninth 
another  M^as  held  in  memory  of  the  divine 
edict  which  excluded  so  many  that  came  out 
of  Egypt  from  entering  the  promised  land,  and 
in  memory,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  first  and  second  temple.  (See 
Month.) 
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ABADDON  (Rev.  ix.  11)  — tlie  Hebrew 
name  for  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
answering  to  the  Greek  name  Apollyon.  They 
both  signify  the  destroyer. 

ABxVNA  (2  Ki.  v.  12)— a  river  of  Syria, 
near  Damascus,  supposed  to  be  the  Barada,  or 
Chrysorrhoas.  It  rises  in  the  Antilibanus,  at 
a  spot  about  1,149  feet  abiive  the  city,  and 
twenty-three  miles  distant  from  it.  Pharpar, 
the  other  stream,  is  now  supposed  to  be  the 
Awaj,  which  rises  on  mount  Hermon,  but 
does  not  come  nearer  Damascus  than  seven 
miles.  The  Abana,  flowing  into  Damascus, 
supplies  its  numerous  baths  and  cisterns;  while 
its  other  branches  water  and  fertilize  the  rural 
districts  in  the  vicinity.  The  river  continues 
its  course  till  it  empties  itself  into  a  small 
marshy  lake,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant 
from  the  city. 

Abana  and  Pharpar  supplied  abundance  of 
water,  and  rendered  the  country  around  Da- 
mascus, though  on  the  edge  of  a  desert,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  spots  in  the 
world  ;  while  the  streams  of  Judea  or  Israel, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Jordan,  are  nearly 
dry  the  greater  jiart  of  the  year,  and,  running 
in  deep  and  rocky  channels,  give  but  partial 
fertility  to  the  land  through  which  they  flow. 
This  striking  fact  may  well  account  for  the 
question  of  Naaman — "Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all 
the  waters  of  Israel  ?  "  (Porter's  Five  Years  in 
Damascus.    London,  1855.)     (See  Damascus.) 

ABARIM— /?a«s«r/cs ;  used  always  with  the 
definite  article  (Deut.  xxxii.  49) — a  general 
name  given  to  a  mountainous  ridge,  running 
from  north  to  south,  east  of  Jordan  and  on  the 
northern  border  of  Moab.  Nebo  was  one  of 
the  conspicuous  mountains  in  the  chain,  or  on 
the  portion  of  it  called  Pisgah.  The  modern 
mount  Dhana  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
Abarim.  Ije-abarim  (Num.  xxi.  11),  meaning 
"  heaps  of  Abarim,"  is  another  name  for  the 
same  chain,  or  some  portion  of  it. 

ABBA  (Rom.  viii.  15).  Abba,  the  emphatic 
Chaldee  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  ah,  signif;^- 
ing  father.  The  title,  abba,  was  not  allowed  to 
be  used  by  servants  or  slaves  when  addressing 
the  head  of  the  family — a  circumstance  which 
gives  much  force  to  the  word  in  the  passage 
cited.  The  full  meaning  of  this  term  cannot  be 
expressed  in  our  language.  It  implies  a  high 
decree  of  love,  confidence,  and  submission,  as 
well  as  a  most  endeared  and  intimate  connec- 
tion and  fellowship  (Mark  xiv.  3G;'(jial.  iv.  6). 
The  word  ah  (meaning  father)  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  first  and  simjilest  words  of 
infancy,  as  its  sound  is  produced  by  the  mere 
shutting  of  the  lips  (Isa.  viii.  4). 

ABEDNEGO  — 5cr?'an«  of  Nego;  perhaijs 
another  form  of  Nebo  (Dan.  i.  7) — the  Chaldee 
name  given  by  an  officer  of  the  kin^;  of  Babylon 
to  Azariah,  one  of  the  four  youths  of  Judah 
taken  captive  from  Jerusalem,  and  ordered  by 
the  king  to  be  trained  for  his  particular  service. 
(See  Damel.)  It  was  customary  for  masters 
to  give  new  names  to  their  servants  or  captives, 
rhe  other  three  were,  Daniel  (or  Belteshazzar), 
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Hananiah  (or  Shadrach),  and  Mishael  (or  Me- 
shach). 

Alter  Daniel's  promotion  to  be  ruler  over 
the  whole  province  of  Babylon,  his  three  com- 
panions were,  at  his  request,  elevated  to  places 
of  trust.  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  saw  tit  to 
make  a  golden-  image,  the  worship  of  which 
was  to  be  a  test  of  loyalty ;  for  at  its  dedica- 
tion with  great  pomp,  he  commanded  that,  at 
a  certain  signal,  the  people  of  all  nations  and 
languages  should  fall  down  and  worship  the 
image,  and  that  those  who  refused  should  l)e 
cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  furnace.  In 
this  act  of  idolatry,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  would  not  unite,  though  commanded 
by  the  king  himself.  They  replied  that  they 
were  not  anxious  to  answer  the  king  in  this 
matter,  as  the  God  whom  they  loved  and 
served  was  able  to  deliver  them,  to  whatever 
extremitv  tliey  might  be  reduced.  The  king 
was  filled  with  fury,  and  commanded  the  fur- 
nace to  be  heated  sevenfold  hotter  than  was 
usual;  and  "most  mighty  men"  were  em- 
])loyed  to  bind  them,  and  cast  them  into  the 
flames.  Perhaps  the  phrase,  "  most  mighty 
men,"  used  here,  means  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army,  who  were  selected  to  make  the  punish- 
ment more  imposing  and  exemplary.  With 
all  their  garments  on,  they  were  cast  into  the 
furnace  ;  and  so  intense  was  the  heat  that 
the  executioners  themselves  were  destroyed 
by  it.  The  king  was  present  to  witness  the 
execution  of  the  sentence;  and,  though  the 
three  men  at  first  fell  down  bound  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames,  yet  when  he  looked,  expecting 
to  see  them  destroyed,  he  beheld  them  loosed 
from  their  bonds,  walking  unhurt  in  the  midst 
of  the  fire,  and  a  fourth  i^erson  with  them, 
whose  form  was  "  like  the  son  of  God."  This 
was  the  king's  language ;  and  whatever  he 
might  have  intended  by  the  term,  "Son  of 
God,"  the  fourth  person,  to  whom  he  refers, 
was  probably  an  angel  of  God,  sent  for  this 
purpose,  as  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  shut  the 
mouths  of  lions  for  the  protection  of  his  servant 
Daniel ;  or  it  might  have  been  the  eternal  and 
uncreated  Son  of  God,  appearing  to  protect 
and  deliver  his  faithful  servants  in  the  time  of 
their  calamity  (Matt,  xxviii.  20). 

Upon  the  call  of  the  king  from  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace,  these  three  servants  of  the  most 
high  God  came  forth,  in  the  presence  of  tj:e 
princes  and  rulers  of  the  country ;  and  so  com- 
pletely had  they  been  protected  by  the  mighty 
power  in  which  they  trusted,  that  not  a  hair 
was  singed,  the  colour  of  their  coats  was  not 
'changed,  nor  was  there  even  the  smell  of  tire 
ui)on  them. 

The  monarch,  astonished  at  this  evident 
interposition  of  the  Ahnighty  in  their  behalf, 
forthwith  passed  a  decree,  threatening  to  punish 
in  the  severest  maimer  any  one  who  should 
speak  against  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego  ;  "  because  (said  he)  there  is  no 
other  god  that  can  deliver  after  this  sort ; " 
and  the  men  were  restored  to  their  places  in  the 
province,  (Dan.  iii.)    (See  Nebuchadnezzar.) 

AUtEir— vanity  (Gen.  iv.  2) — was  the  second 
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son  of  Adam  and  Eve.  He  was  occupied  as  a 
keeper  or  feeder  of  sheep ;  and  in  i)rocess  of  time 
brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  an  offering 
unto  the  Lord.  God  was  pleased  to  accept  his 
offering,  and  to  give  him  evidence  of  it  (Heb. 
xi.  4).  At  the  same  time  Cain  brought  of  the 
fruit  of  the  groimd  an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 
But  his  oblation  was  rej  ected.  The  superiority 
and  excellence  of  Abel's  sacrifice  are  ascribed 
by  the  apostle  to  his  faith  (Heb.  xi.  4).  Now 
faith  implies  a  previous  revelation,  for  it 
' '  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word 
of  God."  May  there  not  have  been  some  pre- 
vious command  in  reference  to  the  rite  of 
sacrifice,  which  Abel  comjjlied  with,  and  Cain 
disobeyed?  They  both  brought  the  kind  of 
offering  which  their  respective  occupations 
furnished  them  with ;  yet,  if  we  may  believe 
in  early  revelations  of  mercy  through  the 
atonement  of  a  coming  Messiah,  and  in  sacri- 
ficial types  appointed  to  prefigure  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  of  God,  the  inference  is  warrantable, 
that  Cain  offered  only  a  thank-offering  of  fruits, 
expressed  merely  his  naked  oliligations  to  God 
as  a  creature;  while  Abel,  conscious  of  his 
guilt,  confessed  his  faith  in  the  presentation  of 
living  victims,  laid  a  sin-offering  on  the  altar, 
and  was  accepted.  If,  with  some,  we  render 
the  clause  in  God's  expostulation  with  Cain, 
"  sin  lieth  at  the  door,"  by  the  words,  "  a  sin- 
offering  croucheth  at  the  door  " — that  is,  a  sin- 
offering  is  easily  procured— then  the  divine 
reproof  points  to  the  sin  of  Cain,  and  to  its 
aggravation ;  for  though  he  was  not  a  keeper 
of  sheep,  yet  a  victim  whose  blood  might  be 
shed  as  a  symbolical  propitiation  could  with- 
out any  difficulty  have  been  secured  and 
presented.  But  perhaps  the  sim^ple  clause 
may  not  bear  this  deeper  theological  meaning. 
The  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice  was  probably 
manifested  by  the  descent  of  fire  from  heaven, 
which  kindled  and  consumed  the  oblation. 
Cain  was  enraged  that  his  sacrifice  was  rejected; 
"his  countenance  fell;"  the  scowl  of  a  fierce 
malignity  lay  on  it.  His  works  were  also  evil 
(1  John  iii.  12) ;  for,  while  his  brother  and  he 
were  in  the  field,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
to  slay  him.  Thus  the  first  death  was  a  mur- 
der—a murder  by  the  hand  of  a  brother — 
l)erpetrated  in  connection  with  religious  service. 

Our  Saviour  distinguishes  Abel  by  the  title 
"  righteous"  (Matt,  xxiii.  35).  He  is  also  one 
of  the  faithful  "elders"  mentioned  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  xi.),  and  is  justly 
culled  the  first  martyr. 

Blood  op  Abel  (Heb.  xii.  24).  One  opinion 
of  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  blood 
of  sprinkling,  or  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  shed 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  speaks  better  things 
than  the  blood  of  Abel,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
speaks  only  of  the  malice  and  madness  of  the 
heart  of  man,  and  cried  to  God  from  the 
ground  for  vengeance  on  the  murderer's  head ; 
while  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  flowed  freely 
for  the  guilty  and  ruined  sinner,  speaks  peace 
and  pardon  to  every  penitent  and  believing 
soul  (1  John  i.  7).     ]3ut  the  words  are  simply. 
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to  speak  in  the  4th  yerse.  Abel  spoke  of  a 
coming  atonement,  and  his  sacrifice  fore- 
shadowed it.  But  Christ's  blood  speaks  of  a 
past  and  perfect  propitiation,  on  which  every 
one  is  invited  to  trust  vnth.  implicit  confidence. 

ABEL,  GREAT  stone  op  (1  Sam.  vi.  18)— 
was  in  the  field  of  Joshua  of  Beth-shemesh, 
where  the  ark  of  the  Lord  rested  when  it  was 
returned  by  the  Phifistines  to  Kirjath-jearim. 

ABEL — a  grassy  place  or  meadow,  found  in 
connection  with  many  names  of  places.    Thus — 

ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH  (2  Ki.  xv.  29) 
— a  city  in  the  northern  district  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  lying  south-east  of  Cesarea- 
Philijipi,  and  north  of  the  Huleh.  To  this 
place  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  fled  and  posted 
himself  when  pursued  by  Joab,  general  of  the 
army  of  David.  The  citizens,  however,  who 
feared  a  siege  if  they  harboured  him,  cut  off  his 
head,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  woman,  and  threw 
it  over  the  wall  to  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14-22). 
The  city  was  afterwards  captured  twice ;  first 
by  Benhadad,  and  two  centuries  after  by 
Tiglath-pileser  (1  Ki.  xv.  20;  2  Ki.  xv.  29). 
Perhaps  the  phrase,  "mother  in  Israel"  (2 
Sam.  XX.  19),  if  it  was  designed  to  apply  to 
the  place  at  all,  may  denote  its  size  and  im- 
portance. Van  de  Velde  and  Thomson  identify 
it  with  a  ruin  called  Abel,  on  the  side  of  a 
small  stream. 

ABEIj-GEUAMIM— meadow  of  vineyards— 
a  village  of  the  Ammonites,  and  still  famed  in 
later  years  for  its  abundant  vintage  (Judg. 
xi.  33). 

ABEJj-M AIM  — meadoio  of  the' waters  (2 
Chr.  xvi.  4)— is  called  Abel-beth-Maachah 
(1  Ki.  XV.  20),  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  place. 

ABEL-MEHOLAH— wmc^ow  of  the  dance 
(Judg.  vii.  22 ;  1  Ki.  xix.  16)— a  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Bethshean;  dis- 
tinguished as  the  birthplace  of  Elisha,  and  as 
the  refuge  of  the  Midianites  when  pursued  by 
Gideon, 

ABEL-MIZEAIM  (Gen,  L  11)— explained 
to  mean  the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
was  probably  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  is 
placed  by  ancient  writers  between  that  city 
and  the  river  Jordan.  The  threshing-floor  of 
Atad  w^as  here,  and  the  name  Abel-mizi-aim 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  here 
Joseph  and  his  company  halted  seven  days 
to  mourn,  as  they  were  passing  from  Egyi)t 
to  Canaan  to  bury  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).  If 
the  term,  ''  beyond  Jordan,"  used  in  describ- 
ing the  place,  refers  to  the  situation  of  the 
sacred  writer  at  the  time  of  waiting,  then,  as  he 
was  on  the  east  of  the  river,  Abel-mizraim  was 
"  beyond,"  or  on  the  west  side.  But  the  nar- 
rative seems  to  imply  plainly  that  it  was  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

ABEL-SHITTIM,  or  Siiittui— mead oio  of 
acacias  (Num.  xxxiii.  49;  xxv.  1) — a  place  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  and  the  scene  of  the  last  encampment 
of  Israel  on  that  side  of  the  river.  According 
to  Stanley,  the  acacias  still  mark  with  a  lina 
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of  verdure  the  upper  terraces  of  the  Jordan 
valley  (,S'irtai  and  Palestine,  ]).  298).  It  was  at 
this  place,  so  close  to  the  end  of  their  journey- 
ings,  that  the  i)i'oi)le  of  I.srael  fell  into  the 
snares  of  the  daughters  of  Moab,  and  committed 
the  grossest  idolatry,  for  which  they  v/ere 
visited  with  a  plague  which  destroyed  24,000 
of  them.  The  s])ies  whom  Joshua  sent  to 
Jericho  went  from  Shittim  (Josh.  ii.  1). 

ABIA,  COURSE  OF  (liuke  i.  5).  In  1  Chr. 
xxiv.  we  have  an  account  of  the  divisions  of 
the  priests  into  twenty-four  classes,  courses,  or 
orders,  who  ministered  at  the  altar  in  rotation. 
The  courses  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  most  prominent  member  of  the  family  from 
which  the  course  was  taken.  The  eighth  of 
these  courses  fell  to  the  family  of  Abia,  or 
Abijah  ;  and  to  this  course  belonged  Zeclaariah, 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist. 

ABIATHAR— /a«/ie?'  of  plenty  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  20) — the  tenth  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
and  fourth  in  descent  from  Eli.  Doeg,  at  the 
command  of  King  Saul,  fell  upon  the  priests  of 
the  Lord  at  Nob,  and  slev/  them.  Among  the 
slain  was  Ahimelech.  His  son,  Abiathar, 
escaped  from  the  carnage,  and  taking  with  him 
the  ephod,  a  distinctive  and  essential  part  of 
tlie  sacerdotal  vestments,  fled  to  David  at 
'  Keilah,  and  told  him  what  Saul  had  done. 
l)avid  received  Abiathar,  and  protected  him, 
and  he  afterwards  became  high  priest,  when  his 
patron  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Judah. 
There  M-ere  two  high  priests  at  this  time— 
Abiathar  and  Zadok  (2  Sam.  viii.  17) ;  but  it 
r  is  not  easy  to  account  for  a  double  priesthood. 
In  consequence  of  his  supporting  Adonijah 
in  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  David, 
Solomon,  upon  becoming  king,  thrust  Abiathar 
out  of  the  priesthood  (1  Ki.  ii.  27),  and  con- 
ferred the  office  exclusively  uj)on  Zadok. 
Thus  was  fulfilled  the  word  of  (4od  to  Eli 
(1  Sam.  ii.  31),  for  Abiathar  was  the  last  of 
the  priests  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  to  which 
Eli  belonged  ;  and  Zadok,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  of  the  family  of  Eleazar ;  and  so  the  priest- 
1  lood  passed  into  its  former  channel.  Abiathar, 
mentioned  in  Mark  ii.  26,  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  same  with  Ahimelech. 
Others  have  thought  (though  without  much 
reason)  that  the  evangelist  refers  to  some  public 
document,  known  as  the  "history  of  the  days 
of  Abiathar,"  in  which  the  conduct  of  David 
and  Ahimelech  in  the  matter  of  the  show- 
bread  was  recorded,  and  that  the  allusion  was 
well  understood  by  those  who  heard  it.  The 
most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  that 
as  Abiathar  was  the  son  of  Ahimelech,  both 
officiated  at  the  same  time,  and  both  received 
the  title :  the  name  of  either  was  therefore  used 
to  designate  that  period. 

ABIB — (freen  car  —  the  month  of  green 
ears ;  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  sacred 
year.  It  was  afterwards  named  Nisan,  and 
probably  began  with  the  new  moon  of  March ; 
some  later  ci'itics  say,  of  April. 

ABIEZER— /a</icr  of  help  (Judg.  viii.  2). 
The  passage  contains  a  highly  figurative  expres- 
sion.    Gideon  was  of  the  family  of  Abiezer. 
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The  Ephraimites  complained  because  th»y 
were  not  called  upon  to  go  out  to  battle  again.st 
the  Midianites.  Gideon  attempted  to  pacify 
them  by  a  dextrous  appeal  to  their  vanity; 
representing  his  own  victory,  with  a  force  «>f 
three  hvmdred  men,  chiefly  of  the  family  of 
Abiezer,  as  of  very  little  importance,  in  com- . 
parison  with  the  capture  of  two  of  the  princes 
of  Midian,  which  the  men  of  Ephraim  had 
accomplished.  Though  the  latter,  in  resjject 
to  numbers,  might  be  as  the  gleaning  of  the 
vineyard,  yet,  in  the  glory  and  importance  of 
it,  it  was  more  than  the  whole  vintage  which 
the  men  of  Abiezer  had  gathered. 

ABIGAIL— /a^/icr  of  joy  (1  Sam.  xxv.  3)— 
the  prudent  and  beautiful  wife  of  the  churlish 
and  wicked  Nabal.  When  her  husband  had 
exposed  himself  to  the  anger  of  David,  by  his 
rude  and  contemptuous  treatment  of  his  mes- 
sengers, Abigail  hastened  to  meet  him,  while 
he  was  on  his  way  with  400  men  to  revenge  the 
insult.  She  presented  to  him  a  handsome  gift, 
and  managecfthe  affair  with  so  much  prudence 
as  to  pacify  David,  and  obtain  his  blessing. 
About  ten  days  after  her  return,  Nabal  died, 
and  she  ultimately  became  David's  wife. 

Also  a  sister  of  David,  and  mother  of  Amasa 
by  Jether  an  Ishmaelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  17). 

ABIHU — my  father,  He  (Exod.  xxviii. 
1) — one  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  who,  with  his 
brothers,  Nadab,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar,  were 
separated  or  set  apart  by  God  to  the  office  of 
the  priesthood.  Soon  after  they  entered  on  their 
sacred  duties,  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  guilty  of 
a  violation  of  God's  commands  respecting  the 
manner  of  offering  incense,  and  were  in^ntly 
consumed  (Lev.  x.  1,  2).  This  event  happened 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  The  nature  of  their 
offence  is  very  obvious;  they  tised  strange,  or 
common  fire,  instead  of  the  fire  v/hich  they 
were  required  to  xise,  which  was  fire  taken  from 
off  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  The  supposi- 
tion is  probable  that  they  were  drawn  into  this 
presumptuous  sin  by  the  too  free  use  of  wine. 
Such  an  inference  is  warranted  by  the  solemn 
command  issued  in  connection  with  their  sin 
and  fate — viz. ,  that  the  officiating  priest  was  to 
drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink  when  he 
went  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congi^gation^, 

ABIJAH— ?n?//a«/;c?-,  Jah.  1.  (1  Ki.  xiv.  1) 
A  son  of  Jeroboam,  who  died  under  interesting 
circumstances  in  early  life.  In  the  midst  of  a 
corrupt  family  and  court,  his  young  heart  was 
filled  with  i)iou3  principles;  and  his  death, 
according  to  the  prophet's  prediction,  produced 
a  general  mourning,     (See  Jeroboam.) 

2.  (2  Chr.  xiii.  1)  Abijah,  or  ABIJAM,  the 
son  of  Rehoboam  and  Michaiah,  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  Judah,  about  B.C.  9G8.  He 
made  war  against  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel, 
and  defeated  him,  with  a  loss  of  500,000  men. 
These  very  large  numbers  are  corruptions  that 
happen  in  the  copying  and  timnsmission  of  MSS. 
— 50,000  was  ju-obably  the  true  and  original' 
reading.  He  began  to  reign  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Jeroboam,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Asa,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam, 
so  that  he  reigned  only  a  part  of  three  years. 
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There  is  p.n  apparent  contradiction  in  respect 
to  the  parentage  of  this  person,  as  it  is  given 
in  1  Ki.  XV.  2  and  2  Chr.  xiii.  2,  which  may 
be  explained  as  follows  : — Abishalom  is  the 
same  with  Absalom  (2  Chi\  xi.  21).  The  term 
daughter  is  given  indifferently  in  the  Bible, 
not  only  to  one's  own  child,  but  to  a  niece, 
granddaughter,  or  great-granddaughter.  Ee- 
hoboam  had  already  taken  two  wives  from  the 
family  of  David  (2  Chr.  xi.  18),  and  of  course 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  taking  a  third  wife 
from  the  same  family,  in  the  line  of  Absalom. 
Maachah  and  Michaiah  are  thus  the  same 
person — the  daughter  of  Uriel,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Absalcm. 

ABILENE  (Luke  iii.  1) — a  province  or 
tetrarchy  of  Syria,  so  called  from  its  capital 
town  Abila,  of  which  Lysanias  was  tetrarch  in 
the  time  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Abila,  now  called  Suk  Wady  Barada,  lies  in 
the  picturesque  gorge  through  which  the  Bar- 
ada rushes  down  to  the  plains  of  Damascus. 
It  was  called  in  later  times  Abila  of  Lysanias, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Abila  of  Persea.  But  the 
Lysanias  in  Luke  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
an  earlier  governor  of  the  same  name  in  the 
days  of  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

ABIMEUZCK— father  of  the  king.  1. 
(Gen.  XX.  2,  and  xxvi.  1)  Was  king  of  Gerar, 
and  being  deceived  by  Abraham,  he  sent  and 
took  Sarah  to  be  his  wife.  God  warned  him, 
however,  in  a  dream,  of  Sarah's  relation  to 
Abraham,  and  thus  withheld  him  from  the 
commission  of  sin,  because  he  did  it  in  ignor- 
ance (Gen.  XX.  6).  Abimelech,  having  rebuked 
Abraham,  restored  Sarah  to  him  with  many 
gifts,  and  offered  him  a  dwelling-place  in  any 
part  of  the  land.  God  afterwards  remitted  the 
punishment  of  the  family  of  Abimelech.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  Abimelech  (or  rather  bis 
successor  of  the  same  name,  for  the  term  Abi- 
melech seems  to  have  been  not  a  proper  name, 
but  a  royal  Philistine  designation)  was  deceived 
in  like  manner  by  Isaac,  respecting  his  wife 
Pebekah,  while  they  dwelt  in  Gerar,  during  a 
time  of  famine  in  Canaan.  The  property  of 
Isaac  during  his  sojourn  among  the  Philistines 
was  unwonted  and  great,  and  himself  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  couptry  renewed  the  covenant 
originally  made  between  their  fathers. 

2.  ( Judg.  viii.  31)  A  son  of  Gideon,  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  persuaded  the 
men  of  Shechem  to  make  him  king  (Judg.  ix. 
18).  He  afterwards  put  to  death  seventy  of 
his  brothers  who  dwelt  in  his  father's  house  at 
Ophrah,  leaving  only  Jotham  the  youngest 
alive.  It  was  on  this  trjdng  occasion  that 
Jotham  employed  the  famous  satirical  parable 
of  the  trees  choosing  a  king.  At  length  the 
subjects  of  Abimelech  revolted;  arid  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  warfare  he  met  with 
several  defeats,  and  was  at  last  mortally 
wounded  by  a  piece  of  a  millstone  thrown 
ui)on  his  head  by  a  woman  from  the  top  of  a 
tower  in  Thebez.  That  it  might  not  be  said  a 
woman  slew  him,  he  called  to  his  armour- 
bearer  to  stab  him  with  his  sword,  and  thus  he 
died  (Judg.  i:f.  54-5i'). 
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ABINAD AB —/a«/icr  of  willinghood.  1. 
(1  Sam  xvi.  8)  One  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jesse, 
and  one  of  the  three  of  his  sons  who  followed 
Saul  in  battle. 

2.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2)  One  of  Saul's  sons  who 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa. 

3.  (1  Sam.  vii.  1,  and  1  Chr.  xiii.  7)  A 
Levite  of  Kirjath-jearim,  with  whom  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  was  deposited  when  it  was  brought 
back  from  the  Philistines. 

4.  (1  Ki.  iv.  11)  One  of  the  twelve  officers 
appointed  by  Solomon  to  provide  alternately, 
month  by  month,  food  for  the  king  and  his 
household. 

ABIU AM —father  of  height.  1.  (Num. 
xvi.  1)  One  of  the  sons  of  EHab,  the  Reuben- 
ite,  who  were  destroyed  with  Korah  for  a 
conspiracy  against  Moses.     (See  Korah.) 

2.  The  first-born  of  Hiel,  the  Bethelite. 
(See  Jericho.) 

ABISHAG— /a^Aer  of  error  (1  Ki.  i.  15)— 
a  fair  woman  of  Shunem,  in  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  who  was  selected  by  the  servants  of 
David  to  minister  to  him  in  his  old  age,  and  to 
cherish  him.  After  David's  death,  and  the 
ascension  of  Solomon  to  the  throne,  Adonijah 
desired  Abishag  in  marriage;  but  Solomon  per- 
ceived his  policy  (see  Adonijah),  and  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  (1  Ki.  ii.  25).  Such 
a  connection  as  Adonijah  sought  with  one  of 
the  royal  harem,  was  either  a  proclamation  of 
his  right  to  the  throne,  or  an  intended  means 
of  defending  his  title  to  it  at  some  future  period. 

ABI8KAI— father  of  gifts  (2  Sam.  ii.  18)— 
a  son  of  Zeruiah.  He  was  a  nephew  of  David, 
and  among  the  chief  of  his  mighty  men.  He  ~ 
accompanied  David  to  the  camp  of  Saul,  and 
counselled  him  to  take  Saul's  life.  Abishai, 
with  Joab  his  brother,  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Syrians  and  the  children  of  Ammon,  (2  Sam. 
X. )  David  appointed  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Joab  and  Ittai,  to  the  command  of  the  people 
when  they  went  forth  to  battle  against  Israel 
in  the  wood  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2). 
Abishai  afterwards  rescued  David  from  the 
giant  Philistine  Ishbi-benob,  whom  he  smote 
and  killed  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  17).  He  was  also 
chief  of  the  three  heroes  who,  with  such  intre- 
pidity, procured  David  a  draught  of  water 
from  the  well  of  his  native  village.  The 
victory  over  the  Edomites  in  the  vaUey  of 
Salt,  which  is  ascribed  to  David,  2  Sam.  viii. 
13,  is  ascribed  to  Abishai,  1  Chr.  xviii.  12. 
Probably  Abishai  actually  obtained  the  victory; 
but  the  victory  of  one  of  his  officers  might  be 
spoken  of  as  David's  achievement.  Abishai 
was  associated  with  Joab  in  the  assassination 
of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  30). 

ABISHALOM.     (SeeABUAM.) 

ABJECTS  (Ps.  XXXV.  15)  — an  old  term, 
signifying  low,  base  persons ;  thus,  in  Shake- 
speare— "We  are  the  queen's  abjects,  and 
must  obey." 

AB'^l^R -father  of  light  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50)— 
the  son  of  Ner,  was  a  near  relation  of  Saul, 
and  a  faithful  and  distinguished  general  of  h\i 
armies.  We  first  hear  of  him,  particulai'ly,  as 
the  captain  of  the  host,  of  whom  Saul  inquired 
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concerning  the  stripling  David,  whose  victory 
over  Goliath  had  excited  his  astonishment; 
and  after  a  little  time  Abner  introduced  ]3jivid 
to  Haul,  with  the  head  of  the  giant  Philistine 
in  his  hand.  It  was  througli  the  want  of 
vigilance  in  Abner  that  Saul's  life  was  placed 
in  David's  power  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph, 
(1  Sam.  XXVI, )    (See  David,  Saul.) 

After  David  was  ant)inted  king  of  Judah, 
Abneriirocuredtheap]>ointmentof  Ish-bosheth, 
Saul's  son,  as  king  of  Israel ;  and  in  process  of 
'time  the  army  of  David,  under  Joab,  and  the 
army  of  Israel,  under  Abner,  arrayed  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  the  pool  of  Gibeon. 
Wliile  occupying  this  position,  twelve  men  of 
each  army  met  and  fought  desperately.  This 
contest  was  followed  by  a  general  battle  which 
resulted  in  Abner's  defeat.  He  fled,  but  was 
pui'sued  by  Asahel,  who  "was  light  of  foot  as 
a  wild  roe."  During  the  heat  of  pursuit, 
Abner  counselled  him  to  desist,  and  threatened 
to  turn  upon  him  and  slay  him  if  he  did  not ; 
but  Asahel  refused  to  turn  aside,  and  Abner 
"with  the  hinder  end  of  his  spear"  smote  him 
so  that  he  died.  Joab  and  Abishai  were  also 
engaged  in  the  pursuit;  but  at  Abner's  entreaty 
they  desisted  and  returned. 

As  David's  strength  increased,  the  house  of 
'  Saul,  though  faithfully  served  by  Abner, 
became  gradually  weaker,  till  at  length  Ish- 
bosheth  charged  Abner  with  an  offence  against 
Saul's  family.  The  offence  was  taking  to  him 
one  of  Saul's  harem,  an  act,  on  the  part  of  a 
subject,  that  in  those  days  wore  a  suspicious 
and  treascmable  aspect.  He  was  exceedingly 
irritated  by  the  charge,  and  immediately  for- 
sook the  interests  of  Saul's  house,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  David.  David  received  him  cor- 
dially, and  sent  him  away  in  peace  to  per- 
suade Israel  to  submit  to  the  new  government. 
While  he  was  gone  on  this  errand,  Joab 
returned;  and  hearing  what  had  been  done,  he 
went  to  the  king,  and  warned  him  against 
Abner  as  a  spy  and  traitor.  Soon  after,  and 
without  David's  knowledge,  Joab  sent  for 
Abner ;  and  when  he  arrived,  took  him  aside 
I>rivately,  and  murdered  him,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel ;  ' '  and  they 
buried  him  in  Hebron."  The  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  king  and  people 
appears  from  the  sacred  history.  The  king 
wept  and  refused  his  food,  and  all  the  people 
wept;  "and  the  king  said  unto  his  servants. 
Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great 
man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ?  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  38. ) 

ABOMINABLE,  ABOMINATION.  L 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34)  An  abomination,  or  an  abomin- 
able thing,  is  a  thing  hateful  or  detestable,  as 
the  emi)l()yment  or  calUng  of  shepherds  was  to 
the  Egyptians.  This  aversion  of  the  Egyptians 
to  shepherds  did  not  arise  from  horror  at  the 
occupation  itself,  though  the  sheep  was  held  in 
small  estimation  both  for  food  and  for  sacrifice. 
A  band  of  Nomades,  the  terrible  Hyksos,  had 
invaded  Egviit,  and  during  the  period  of  their 
tyranny  had  exercised  great  cruelties.  The  re- 
membrance of  such  wrongs  seems  to  have  made 
the  very  name  of  Nomade,  or  wandering  shep- 
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herd,  hateful  to  them.  2.  (Lev.  xi.  13,  and  Dent, 
xxiii.  18)  Under  the  Mosaic  law  those  animals 
and  acts  are  called  abtmiinable,  the  use  or  doing 
of  which  was  prohibited.  3.  (Jer.  xliv.  4,  2 
Ki.  xxiii.  13,  and  Isa.  Ixvi,  3)  Idolatry  of 
every  kind  is  esi)ecially  denoted  by  this  term. 

The    ABOMINATION     OF    DESOLATION    (Matt. 

xxiv.  15,  and  Dan.  ix.  27,  and  xii.  11)  probably 
refers  to  the  ensigns  or  bannera  of  the  Roman 
army,  \vith  the  idolatrous,  and  therefore 
abominable,  images  upon  them,  as  in  tlio 
annexed  cut,  the  approach  of  which  would 
warn  the  city  of  it3 
desolation.  When 
the  city  should  be 
besieged,  and  these 
idolatrous  standards 
should  be  seen  "in 
the  holy  place,"  or 
in  the  vicinity  of 
the  holy  city,  thus 
threatening  a  com- 
plete conquest  and 
speedy  destruction, 
it  would  be  the  time 
for  the  men  of  Judea 
to  flee  to  places  of 
refuge  to  save  them- 
selves from  tribula- 
tion and  death.  But 
the  abomination,  ac- 
cording to  others, 
was  the  profane  sins 
of  the  zealots  who  had  command  of  the  temple. 
ABRAM,  ABRAHAM -father  of  elevation, 
father  of  multitude  (Gen.  xi.  27) — was  the  son 
of  Terah,  and  tenth  in  descent  from  Shem  in 
the  line  of  Heber,  and  was  bom  at  Ur  of  Chal- 
dea.  (See  Ur.)  While  he  was  dwelling  in  his 
father's  house  at  TJr,  God  directed  him  to  leave 
his  country  and  kindred,  and  go  to  a  land  which 
shovdd  be  shown  him ;  promising,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  of  him  a  great  nation,  and  to  bless 
him,  and  to  make  his  name  great,  and  that  in  him 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 
Obedient  to  the  heavenly  calling,  Abi*am  took 
Sarai  his  wife,  and  with  Terah  his  father, 
and  other  members  of  the  family,  left  Ur  to 
remove  to  Canaan,  and  stopped  at  Haran.  (See 
Haran.  )  It  is  supposed  by  some  that,  while 
they  dwelt  in  Ur,  Abram  fell  into  the  idolatrous 
practices  which  prevailed  around  him,  for 
Terah  and  his  family  served  other  gods  (Josh, 
xxiv.  2) ;  but  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  on 
this  point,  the  contrary  may  surely  be  inferred 
from  the  readiness  with  which  he  obeyed  God, 
and  the  faith  he  manifested  in  a  manner  so 
exemplary  and  rare.  Many  of  the  traditional 
and  mythological  theories  as  to  Abram's  early 
life  and  character  have  been  evidently  b(>rroAved 
from  the  word  Ur,  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
a  term  which  signifies  lifjht  or  fire.  The  phrase, 
"Abram  the  Hebrew"  (Gen.  xiv.  13),  may 
mean  simply,  "Abram  the  emigrant."  While 
the  emigraijts  were  dwelling  at  Haran, 
in  Mesopotamia,  Terah  died.  Al)ram,  who 
was  then  seventy-five  yeai*s  old,  pursued  his 
journey  to  Canaan;  and  having  reached  Sichem, 
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one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Palestine  (see  She- 
chem),  and  pitched  his  tent  under  the  terebinth 
of  Moreh,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and 
repeated  his  promise  to  give  him  that  land. 

The  first  call  which  Abram  obeyed  when 
he  left  his  fatherland,  as  related  by  Stephen 
before  the  Jewish  council,  was  indefinite  in  its 
nature.  It  merely  summoned  him  to  emigrate; 
and  "he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he 
went."  The  second  which  he  seems  to  have 
received  (Gen.  xiii.)  was  more  precise,  and 
pointed  to  Canaan  as  destined  to  be  his  in- 
heritance and  that  of  his  numerous  progeny — 
yet  he  was  at  this  period  childless.  While 
he  was  encamped  between  Bethel  and  Ai, 
a  grievous  famine  visited  the  country,  and 
Abram  was  obliged  to  go  into  Egypt.  Fear- 
ful that  Sarai's  beauty  might  attract  the  notice 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  that,  if  they  suijposed 
her  to  be  his  wife,  they  would  kill  him  to  secure 
her,  he  proposed  that  she  should  pass  for  his 
sister.  It  happened  as  he  expected.  The 
servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  king  of  Egypt,  com- 
mended her  beauty  so  miich,  that  he  sent  for 
her,  and  took  her  into  his  house,  and  loaded 
Abram  with  tokens  of  his  favour;  but  the 
Lord  punished  him  severely,  so  that  he  sent 
away  Abram  and  his  wife,  and  all  that  he  had. 

Having  become  very  rich  in  cattle,  silver, 
and  gold,  he  returned  from  Egypt  to  Canaan. 
Lot,  his  nephew,  had  been  with  him,  and  shared 
his  prosperity ;  and  it  happened  that  his  ser- 
vants fell  into  some  strife  ^vith  the  servants  of 
Abram.  As  it  was  evident  that  their  property 
was  too  great  for  them  to  dwell  together, 
Abram,  though  in  every  respect  entitled  to 
deference,  generously  proposed  to  his  nephew 
to  avoid  controversy  by  an  amicable  separation. 
He  offered  Lot  his  choice  of  the  territory,  on 
the  right  or  left,  as  it  pleased  him — a  rare 
illustration  of  meekness  and  condescension. 
Lot  chose  to  remove  to  the  eastward,  and 
occupy  that  part  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Jordan 
where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stood.  Thus 
Abram  was  gradually  and  finally  severed 
from  aU  his  kindred,  and  prepared  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  great  promise.  Then  the 
Lord  appeared  again  to  Abram,  and  renewed 
the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  his 
inheritance,  in  the  most  explicit  manner.  He 
then  removed  his  tent  to  the  plain  or  oak-grove 
of  Mamre  in  Hebron.  In  an  invasion  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain  by  several  of  the  kings  of  the 
Euphratean  countries,  Sodom  was  taken,  and  Lot 
and  his  family  carried  captive.  When  Abram 
received  intelligence  of  it,  he  armed  his  trained 
servants,  bom  in  his  house  (318  in  number),  pur- 
sued the  kings,  attacked  them  by  night,  defeated 
them,  and  brought  Lot,  his  family,  and  their 
substance  back  to  Sodom ;  restoring  to  liberty 
the  captives  who  had  been  taken,  with  all  their 
property,  of  which  he  generously  refused  to 
take  any  part  as  the  reward  of  his  services  or 
as  the  spoils  of  victory.  The  customs  and  laws 
of  war  prevalent  in  the  East,  even  to  the 
present  day,  entitled  Abram  to  the  spoils,  for 
lie  had  won  them  back;  yet,  with  a  disinterested 
generosity,  in  keeping  with  his  entu-e  chara-cter, 
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he  would  not  retain  them:  only,  as  on  his 
return  he  was  met  by  Melchisedek,  king  of 
Salem,  and  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  who 
bestowed  on  him  the  sacerdotal  benediction, 
he  gave  him  a  tenth  "of  all;"  not  of  all  he 
possessed,  but  of  the  booty  acquired  in  this 
successful  expedition.     (See  Melchisedek.) 

Two  or  three  years  after  this  the  Lord  ap- 
peared again  to  Abram  in  a  vision,  repeated 
to  him  the  promises,  accompanied  them  with 
a  most  gracious  declaration  of  his  favour,  and 
contracted  with  him  a  formal  covenant.  He 
appointed  a  certain  sacrifice  for  him  to  offer, 
and  towards  night  caused  a  "deep  sleep"  to 
fall  upon  him,  attended  by  a  "  horror  of  great 
darkness,"  during  which  there  were  revealed 
to  him  some  of  the  most  important  events  in 
his  future  history,  and  in  that  of  his  posterity, 
which  were  all  accomplished  in  due  time,  and 
^vith  wonderful  exactness.  The  revelation 
related — 1.  To  the  captivity  of  Israel  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  their  severe  and  protracted 
bondage;  2.  To  the  judgments  which  Egypt 
should  suffer  because  of  their  oppression  of 
God's  chosen  people,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  should  leave  Egypt ;  3.  To 
Abram's  death  and  burial ;  and,  4.  To  the 
return  of  his  posterity  to  the  promised  land. 
The  victims  of  this  sacrifice  were  severed,  as 
usual  in  covenant  sacrifices,  that  the  contract- 
ing parties  might  pass  between  them.  Thus 
the  "  smoking  furnace  and  burning  lamp  " — 
that  is,  the  Shechinah,  or  sjmibols  of  the  divine 
presence — passed  between  them,  in  token  that 
God  was  on  his  part  contracting  the  covenant, 
— pledging  himself  to  implement  his  promise, 
and  bestow  the  stipulated  blessings  (Jer.  xxxiv. 
18).  Thus,  at  that  period,  and  by  such  impres- 
sive ceremonies,  the  covenant  respecting  the 
land  of  promise  was  renewed,  and  confirmed 
with  the  strongest  expressions  of  divine  favour. 
Sarai,  however,  was  childless;  and  thinking 
to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  her 
own  way,  she  proposed  to  Abram  that  Hagar, 
an  Egyptian  woman  living  with  them,  should 
be  his  secondary  wife,  so  that  any  issue  by 
such  a  connection  might  be  reckoned  her  own. 
Accordingly,  by  Hagar,  Abram  had  a  son 
named  Ishmael,  who,  for  a  certain  period,  was 
recognized  as  his  heir. 

At  ninety-nine  years  of  age  he  was  favoured 
with  another  most  remarkable  vision.  The  Al- 
mighty was  revealed  to  him  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  was  filled  with  awe  and  fell  upon  his 
face,  and  we  are  told  that  "  God  talked  with 
him."  The  promise  respecting  the  great  in- 
crease of  his  postei-ity,  and  their  character 
and  relation  to  God,  as  well  as  respecting  the 
possession  of  Canaan,  was  repeated  in  the  most 
solemn  and  explicit  terms;  his  name  was 
changed  from  Abram  {a  high  father)  to  Abra- 
ham (father  of  a  great  multitude),  and  the 
circumcision  of  every  male  chikl,  at  eight  days 
old,  was  established  as  a  token  of  the  covenant 
between  him  and  God.  (See  Circumcision.)  At 
the  same  time  the  name  of  Sarai  [my  princess) 
was  changed  to  Sarah  (the  princess),  and  a 
promise  ways  given  to  Abraham  that  Sarah 
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should  have  a  son,  aijd  be  the  mother  of  nations 
and  kings.  It  seemed  so  entirely  out  of  the 
course  of  nature  that  they  should  become 
parents  at  their  advanced  age,  that  Abraham, 
filled  with  reverence  and  joyful  gratitude,  fell 
upon  his  face,  and  said  in  his  heart,  "  Shall  a 
child  be  born  imto  him  that  is  a  lumdred  years 
old  ?  and  shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years  old, 
bear?" 

Abraham,  finding  that  the  blessings  of  the 
covenant  were  to  be  bestowed  on  his  future 
offspring,  immediately  thought  of  Ishmael,  in 
whom  he  had  probably  before  supposed  the 
promises  were  to  be  fulfilled,  and  he  uttered 
the  solemn  and  affecting  prayer,  "  O  that 
Ishmael  might  live  before  thee  !  "  God  heard 
him,  and  almost  while  he  was  yet  speaking, 
answered  him  by  making  known  to  him  his 
great  purposes  respecting  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii. 
20,  and  XXV.  16).  As  soon  as  the  vision  had 
closed,  Abraham  hastened  to  obey  the  divine 
command,  and  ^vith  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all 
the  men  of  his  house,  was  circumcised  on  the 
self-same  day.  He  was  not  long  without 
another  divine  communication.  As  he  sat  in 
the  door  of  his  tent  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
three-  men  approached  him.  He  received 
them  with  all  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
which  distinguished  eastern  manners,  and  after 
they  had  refreshed  themselves  they  inquired 
of  him  respecting  Sarah,  and  repeated  the 
promise  respecting  the  birth  of  her  son.  It 
was  on  this  occasion,  or  in  connection  with 
these  circumstances,  that  a  divine  testimony 
was  given  to  the  elevated  character  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  19).  It  was  because  of 
his  faith,  which  brought  him  into  friendship 
with  God,  that  he  was  favoured  with  a  revela- 
ti(m  of  God's  purposes  respecting  the  devoted 
cities  of  the  plain,  and  with  an  opportunity  to 
plead  for  them ;  and  it  was  for  Abraham's 
sake,  and  probably  in  answer  to  his  prayers, 
that  Lot  and  his  family  were  rescued  from  the 
sudden  destruction  which  came  upon  Sodom. 
After  this,  and  probably  influenced  by  the 
awful  judgments  inflicted  on  the  wicked  cities 
of  the  vale,  Abraham  removed  to  Gerar,  and 
here  he  made  a  second  attempt  to  have  Sarah 
taken  for  his  sister.  (See  Abimelech.)  _  Here, 
also,  the  prediction  was  fulfilled  respecting  the 
birth  of  a  son.  Sarah  bore  a  son  whom  he 
called  Isaac,  and  who  was  duly  circumcised  on 
the  eighth  day. 

Abraham  was  much  tried  by  an  unhappy 
occurrence  in  which  Hagar  and  Ishmael  were 
jmncipally  concerned ;  for  Ishmael,  in  con- 
sequence of  Isaac's  birth,  had  lost  his  former 
status  and  prospects,  and  his  mother  and  him- 
self began  to  cherish  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
hatred  toward  the  favourite  child  and  his 
mother.     God  supported  Abraham  by  an  ex- 

E licit  promise,  that  in  Isaac  his  seed  should 
e  called  (Gen.  xxi.  10-13;  Gal.  iv.  22-31). 
Abraham  so  obviously  had  the  favour  and 
blessing  of  God  in  all  that  he  did,  that  Abi- 
melech the  king  jiroposed  to  make  with  him  a 
covenant  of  perpetual  friendship ;  and  a  matter 
of  wrong  about  a  well,  of  which  Abimelech's 
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servants  had  violently  deprived  Abraham,  was 
thus  happily  adjusted.  This  transaction  waa 
at  a  place  which  was  thereafter  called  Beersheba 
— the  well  of  the  oath,  or  tlie  well  of  swearing 
(Gen.  xxi.  23-31). 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  most  awful  passages  in  the  patriur.h'.s 
history.  God  was  about  to  try  him,  that  hu 
njight  exhibit  to  the  world,  in  all  following 
time,  an  illustrious  example  of  the  power  of 
faith.  He  was  commanded  to  take  his  son— 
his  only  son  Isaac,  whom  he  loved,  and  in 
whom  all  the  promises  of  God  were  to  be  ac- 
complished— and  to  offer  him  up  for  a  burnt 
offering  upon  a  distant  mountain.  Without 
an  inquiry  or  a  murmuring  word,  and  with 
a  promptness  which  showed  the  most  entire 
submission,  Abraham  obeyed  the  mysteriou.s 
command.  A  journey  of  three  days  was  ac- 
complished, and  perhaps  the  length  of  this 
journey — three  days  of  calm  reflection  and 
affectionate  complacency  in  the  company  of 
the  darling  victim — was  the  severest  element  of 
the  trial.  Every  preparation  for  the  offering 
was  made,  and  the  knife  was  in  his  hand  which 
was  uplifted  to  slay  his  son,  when  his  purpose 
was  arrested  by  a  voice  from  heaven  requiring 
him  to  spare  the  lad,  inasmuch  as  the  proof  of 
the  father's  faith  and  obedience  was  full.  In 
the  neighbouring  thicket  a  ram  was  provided, 
which  he  took  and  offered  up ;  and  after  having 
been  favoured  with  special  tokens  of  the 
divine  approbation,  he  returned  with  his  son 
to  Beersheba.  The  controversy  about  the 
scene  of  the  offering  of  Isaac  will  be  found 
under  Moriah.  In  commemoration  of  it, 
he  gave  to  the  place  the  name  Jehovah-jireh 
{the  Lord  will  see  or  provide),  intimating  a 
general  truth  respecting  the  divine  faithfulness 
and  care ;  and  in  prophetical  allusion,  as  some 
suppose,  to  the  great  sacrifice  which,  in  fuhiess 
of  time,  was  to  be  offered  upon  that  same  spot 
for  the  sins  of  men  (Gen.  xxii.  14). 

At  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years  Sarah  died,  and  Abraham  purchased  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron, 
near  Hebron,  for  a  family  burial-place,  and 
there  buried  his  mfe. 

Isaac  had  now  arrived  at  mature  age,  and 
Abraham  called  one  of  his  servants,  probably 
Eliezer  (Gen.  xv.  2),  and  made  him  swear  that 
he  would  obtain  a  "wife  for  Isaac,  not  among 
the  Canaanites  {where  they  then  dwelt,  and 
who  were  to  be  cut  off  according  to  the  revealed 
IJurpose  of  God),  but  in  Abraham's  native 
country,  and  from  among  his  own  kindred. 
This  enterprise  terminated  successfully,  and 
every  desire  of  the  patriarch  respecting  Isaac  s 
marriage  was  realized.     (See  Eliezer.) 

Abraham  married  a  second  time,  and  had 
several  sons.  As  Abraham  was  very  old  ere 
Sarah  died,  and  as  his  sons  were  of  such  age 
before  his  own  death,  that  they  were  dismissed 
with  requisite  portions  in  order  to  found  new 
colonies,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Keturah  had 
])een  a  secondary  wife  to  the  patriarch  before 
Sarah's  death,  but  after  that  event,  raised  to 
i^roper  rank  and  dignity  by  marriage.    Their 
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children  might  be  born  before  the  decease  of 
Sarah.  Abraham,  however,  made  Isaac  his 
sole  heir,  having  in  his  lifetime  distributed 
gifts  among  the  other  children,  who  were  now 
dispersed ;  and  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years,  he  died  in  peace,  and 
was  buried  by  Isaac  and  Ishmael  at  Hebron  in 
the  same  sepulchre  with  Sarah.  (See  Hebron.  ) 
The  character  of  Abraham  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  interesting  recorded  in 
Scripture.  His  property  was  immense.  He 
was  a  prince  in  the  land,  and  was  bold  and 
skilled  in  warlike  stratagem.  His  retinue  must 
have  been  numerous,  w^hen  he  had  318  home- 
born  slaves  able  to  carry  arms.  He  evidently 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  Aborigines  Avith 
whom  he  sojourned.  Yet  so  really  was  he  a 
stranger  and  pilgrim,  that  he  needed  to  buy  a 
burial-place  in  the  land  which  God  had  given 
him.  Distinguished  by  his  unsullied  integrity, 
noble  generosity,  and  princely  hospitality,  he 
is  yet  more  honoured  in  the  simplicity  and 
earnestness  of  his  faith,  a  faith  that  obeyed 
without  hesitation  and  followed  without  delay, 
that  shrunk  not  from  arduous  duty  and  recoiled 
not  from  a  trial  the  most  fearful  that  had  ever 
been  imposed  on  humanity.  Abraham  was 
called  "the  friend  of  God,"  and  he  still  has  the 
same  name  over  all  the  East — el-Khalil. 

Abraham's  Bosom.  ,  (See  Bosom). 

ABSALOM— /a«;iero/j3mce  (2  Sam.  iii.  3)— 
was  a  son  of  David,  b^^  Maacah,  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  beauty,  and  for  his  hair,  which  is  said 
to  have  weighed  200  shekels  when  cut  off,— not 
"every  year,"  as  our  version  has  it,  but  as 
the  Hebrew  formula  merely  implies,  at  stated 
times.  As  to  the  precise  meaning  of  this 
w^eight,  however,  there  has  been  much  specula- 
tion. It  is  supposed  that  the  shekel  by  which 
its  weight  is  expressed  means  a  lighter  weight, 
by  one  third  or  one  half,  than  the  common 
shekel.  Others  suppose  that  the  value,  and 
not  the  weight,  is  denoted;  and  others,  still, 
contend  that  what  with  gold-dust  and  powder, 
which  were  both  profusely  used  in  di-essing  the 
hair,  the  weight  (supposing  weight  to  be  meant, 
and  the  common  shekel  to  be  used)  is  not  at 
all  incredible,  being,  according  to  Michaehs, 
not  quite  three  pounds  Troy  weight,  though  it 
may  be  sufficiently  remarka])le  to  be  noticed 
by  the  historian. 

Absalom  had  a  fair  sister  whose  name  was 
Tamar ;  and  Amnon  his  half-brother  having 
injured  her,  Absalom  was  revenged  by  taking 
Amnon's  life  at  a  feast  to  which  he  had  invited 
him  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29).  In  a  family  where  there 
are  several  mothers,  the  children  by  one  mother 
feel  a  peculiar  bond  of  connection.  Absalom, 
according  to  usage,  as  well  as  prompted  by 
affection,  espoused  the  cause  of  his  own  full 
sister,  and  slew  her  ravisher.  Immediately 
after  this  he  fled  to  the  house  of  Talmai,  his 
mother's  father,  at  Geshur.  Joab,  in  order 
to  secure  Absalom's  return  and  restoration 
to  his  father's  favour,  employed  a  woman 
of  Tekoa  to  appear  before  David,  and  feign 
a  case  similar,  in  its  leading  cii'cumstances, 
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to  the  situation  of  Absalom,  and  having  ob- 
tained his  decision,  to  apply  the  principle  to 
the  real  case.  After  a  favourable  decision  was 
obtained  in  the  feigned  case,  the  woman  began 
to  plead  for  Absalom's  return.  The  king  im- 
mediately suspected  Joab's  concern  in  the  plot, 
and  the  woman  confessed  that  it  was  wholly 
planned  by  him.  David  therefore  directed 
Joab  to  go  to  Geshur,  and  bring  Absalom  back 
to  Jerusalem,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  ; 
but  his  father  would  not  receive  him  into 
favour,  nor  admit  him  to  his  presence  ;  nor 
did  he  see  his  face  for  two  j^ears  more.  Wearied 
^vith  his  banishment,  Absalom  often  attempted 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  Joab  ;  but  for  some 
cause  Joab  was  not  disposed  to  go  to  him.  To 
compel  him  to  come,  Absalom  resorted  to  the 
singular  expedient  of  directing  his  servants  to 
set  fire  to  Joab's  fields.  Joab  immediately 
came  to  Absalom;  was  persuaded  to  plead 
with  the  king  in  his  behalf,  and  succeeded  in 
his  effort,  so  that  Absalom  was  received  into 
full  favour. 

But  with  a  proud  and  wicked  heart,  he  coiild 
not  cease  to  do  evil.  His  father's  throne  became 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  he  procured 
chariots  and  horsemen,  and  other  appendages 
of  rank  and  royalty ;  and  stood  in  the  pubUc 
places  courting  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the 
meanest  arts ;  persuading  them  that  their  rights 
were  not  regarded  by  the  government,  and 
that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  elevate 
him  to  power,  so  that  equal  justice  might  be 
administered  to  all.  By  these  and  other  means 
Absalom ' '  stole  the  hearts  "  of  the  men  of  Israel. 
He  might  also  regard  himself  as  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne,  as  being  the  only  son  of  David 
whose  mother  was  of  royal  blood.  And  his 
assassination  of  his  elder  brother  might  spring 
from  other  motives  than  the  mere  desire  to 
avenge  a  sister's  disgrace.  Solomon  was  at 
this  time  in  early  youth,  and  his  destined 
succession  to  the  kingdom  may  not  have  been 
known.  The  reason  of  this  unnatural  rebellion 
thus  becomes  somewhat  apparent.  Perhaps, 
too,  Absalom,  from  his  handsome  person  and 
other  qualities,  was  David's  favourite  son, 
nursed  and  fondled  as  the  heir-apparent.  The 
great  tribe  of  Judah  had  also  become  disaffected 
to  David,  its  old  favourite,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  the  reason  of  the  change.  In  pursuing 
his  wicked  and  traitorous  design,  and  with  a 
pretended  regard  to  filial  duty,  he  asked  his 
father's  permission  to  go  to  Hebron,  and  pay  a 
vow  which  he  said  he  had  made.  The  unsus- 
pecting king  consented;  and  Absalom  imme- 
diately sent  men  throughout  the  country,  who 
were,  at  a  given  signal,  to  proclaim  him  king 
in  Hebron.  He  also  took  200  men  %vith  him 
from  Jerusalem,  though  they  did  not  know 
his  plan ;  and  then  sent  for  Ahithophel,  who 
was  David's  counsellor,  that  he  might  have  his 
advice  and  assistance.  Ahithoi^hers  fii'st  coun- 
sel to  the  rebel  was  to  take  public  possession 
of  the  royal  harem,  thus  ratifying  so  far  his 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  inducing  his 
partizans  to  commit  themselves  to  his  faction 
without  reserve,  since  such  an  act  made  recoii- 
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ciliation  impossible  in  the  future.  Absalom's 
party  increased  rapidly,  intelligence  of  the 
conspiracy  was  communicated  to  the  king,  and 
so  alarmed  him  that  he  fled  from  the  city. 
At  length  David  persuaded  Hushai  to  go  to 
Absalom,  who  had  now  come  back  to  Jeru- 
salem with  his  party,  and  to  become  his  ser- 
vant ;  and  when  opportunity  occurred,  to  give 
such  counsel    as  should  defeat  Ahithophers 

I  plans,  .and  bring  confusion  and  discomfiture 

I  upon  Absalom.     By  a  train  of  singular  pro- 

vuh^ntial  interpositions  (an  account  of  which 

'    '   ii-s  rather  to  the  life  of  David  than  to 

article)   Absalom's    ruin   was    hastened. 

.ie  David's  men  went  out  to  battle  with 

the  revolted  party,  he  gave  them  special  charge 

'  respecting  Absalom,  and  commanded  them  to 
deal  gently  with  him  for  his  father's  sake. 
The  two  par+ies  met  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim, 
and  the  battle  was  severe  and  bloody.  Ab- 
salom rode  upon  a  mule ;  and  in  passing  under 
the  thick  boughs  of  an  oak,  he  was  caught  by 
his  head  in  the  fork  or  angle  of  two  branches, 

I  and  the  mule  passed  onward,  leaving  him  sus- 
p;^nded  in  the  air.  Joab,  being  informed  of  it, 
took  three  darts  and  thrust  them  through  the 
heart  of  Absalom,  while  he  was  yet  alive  in  the 
midst  of  the  oak ;  and  they  took  his  body  and 
cast  it  into  a  pit  in  the  wood,  and  covered  it 
with  stones. 

ABSALo>r,  PILLAR  OF.  (Sce  Pillar,  Jeru- 
salem.) The  pe- 
culiar monument 
(a  sketch  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  ad- 
joining cut)  which 
bears  this  name,  is 
proved  by  various 
circumstances  to 
be  of  compara- 
tively modem  ori- 
gin. It  is  chiefly 
hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  and  is  a  con- 
sx)icuous  object  in 


m  our  version   some- 
viii.   31),   and  uniformly 


Pillar. 

ABYSS  — rendered 
times   Deep  (Luke 

BoTTOXfLESs  Pit,  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
It  signifies  a  deep  without  bottom,  or  a  very 
deep  pit— referring  often  to  that  vast  body  of 
water  which  in  Jewish  opinion  was  laid  up  in 
some  cavernous  receptacle  within  the  eai'th. 
It  refers  sometimes  to  the  dark  sepulchres  of 
the  East,  which,  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  and 
descending  far  beneath  the  surface,  formed  a 
kind  of  under-world  (Rom.  x.  7).  In  the 
Apocalypse,  it  symbolizes  the  abode  and  the 
doom  of  those  powers  which  are  hostile  to 
Christ  and  his  Church. 

AC  CAD  (Gen.  x.  10)  — a  city  in  Shinar, 
built  by  Nimrod.  Its  site  is  unknown,  some 
contending  for  Nisibis,  and  others  for  Akker- 
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kuf,  where  there  is  a  remarkable  ruin  called 
Tel-Nimrud.  Aklcad  is  read  by  Rawlinson 
as  the  name  of  an  early  Ilamite  race  who 
ruled  in  ]iabylonia ;  and  in  one  of  Sargona 
inscrii)tions  the  same  name  is  given  to  the 
Armenian  mountains. 

ACCESS — introduction  into  the  presence  of 
a  superior.  Used  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  peculiar  relation  which  believers  bear  to 
God,  and  of  the  blessings  resulting  from  it. 
In  Rom.  V.  2  it  signifies  our  entrance  into  a 
state  of  friendship  with  God ;  and  in  Eph.  iii. 
12;  ii.  18,  it  denotes  that  free  intercourse 
which  we  enjoy  with  God  in  the  exeireise  of 
prayer. 

ACCHO  (Judg.  i.  31)— now  Acca  or  Acre, 
or,  from  its  connection  with  the  knights  of  St. 
John,  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  or  Ptolemais  (so  called 
after  the  first  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  into 
whose  hands  it  fell  about  one  hundred  years 
before  Christ),  was  a  seaport  town,  on  the  bay 
of  Acre,  over  against  mount  Carmel  and  about 
thirty  miles  scRith  of  Tyre.  It  was  in  the 
territory  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and 
one  of  the  cities  from  whicli  they  were  unable 
to  expel  the  Canaanites;  and  it  is  even  now 
considered  the  strongest  place  in  Palestine. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxi.  7.  Its  popiilation 
is  5,000,  and  it  has  a  strong  garrison.  The 
ruinous  remains  of  this  ancient  city  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  now  used  in  the  erection 
of  jiew  buildings,  and  all  appearances  of  an- 
cient grandeur  are  fading  away.  It  %yas  a 
famous  place  during  the  crusades,  and  it  has 
been  noted  in  modern  times  for  the  successful 
resistance  it  made,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  to 
the  French  army  in  1799.  In  1832  the  place 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt. 
In  that  year  Ibrahim  besieged  it  for  six  months ; 
and  in  1840  it  suffered  a  severe  bombardment 
from  the  English  fleet.  The  plain  of  Acre  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Palestine. 

ACCURSED,  CURSED  (Josh.  vi.  17)— 
devoted  to  destruction  (1  Cor.  xii.  3;  Gal.  i. 
8,  9).  In  Rom.  ix.  3  the  apostle  says,.  "I 
could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from 
Christ."  The  translation  is  correct.  He  is 
not  referring  to  what  he  had  felt  in  his  uncon- 
verted state,  but  to  what  he  now  felt  "for  his 
brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 
The  imperfect  tense  .employed  by  him  means, 
"  I  could  wishj  were  it  possible,"  showing  the 
intensitj'-  of  his  love  and  sorrow  for  them. 
(See  Anathema.) 

ACELDAMA— /?eW  of  blood  (Acts  i.  19)— 
a  field  for  the  burial  of  strangers,  which  the 
chief  priests  bought  vnth  the  money  returned 
by  Judas,  as  the  price  of  the  Saviour's  blood 
(Matt,  xxvii.  6-8).  Hence  its  name,  Accl- 
dama,  or  field  of  blood.  It  was  just  without 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  south  of  mount  Zion, 
and  was  originally  called  the  potter's  field, 
because  it  furnished  a  sort  of  clay  suitable  for 
potter's  ware.  Aceldama,  as  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  used  as  a  burying-placo 
by  the  Armenian  Christians  in  Jerusalem. 
But,  according  to  Robinson,  it  has  long  been 
abandoned  for  sepulchral  purposes.     It  ia  not 
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fenced  in,  and  the  charnel-house,  now  a  ruin, 
is  all  that  remains  to  point  out  the  site. 

ACHAIA  (Acts  xviii.  12;  Eom.  xvi.  5; 
2  Cor.  xi.  10).  In  the  most  comjirehensive  use, 
this  term  was  applied  to  all  the  region  lying 
south  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  as  far  as  the 
Morea.  The  geographical  phrase  Achaia  and 
Macedonia  means  the  whole  of  G-reece:  but 
in  a  limited  use  Achaia  embraced  only  the 
district  between  Macedonia  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, of  which  Corinth  was  the  capital. 
(See  CoRiNTri. )  This  was  its  signification  under 
the  Romans ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  it  is 
only  applied  to  this  smaller  tract  of  country. 

ACHAN,  or  ACHAR  (Josh.,  vii.  18)— a  "son 
of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  secretly 
t'.^'^lc  and  concealed  several  valuable  articles 
from  among  the  spoils  of  Jericho,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  divine  command  (Josh.  vi.  17, 
18).  Tor  this  sin  judgment  came  upon  the 
whole  camp  of  Israel.  (See  Joshua.).  By  a 
p.ocess  which  God  appointed,  Achan's  guilt 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  taken  into  a  valley 
north  of  Jericho,  thence  called  the  valley  of 
Achor,  and  was  there  stoned  to  death.  (See 
Achor.) 

ACHISH  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10)— a  king  of  Gath, 
to  whom  David  fled,  and  with  whom  he  after- 
wards formed  an  alliance  through  fear  of  Saul. 

ACHMETHA  (Ezra  vi.  2)— the  Ecbatana 
of  ancient  Media,  and  the  place  where  the 
records  of  the  kingdom  were  preserved.  The 
l^lace  is  occupied,  as  it  is  supi^osed,  by  the 
modern  city  Hamadan,  in  Persia.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  seven  walls,  and  at  one  period  was 
considered  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful 
city  of  the  East,  except  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 
(See  Media.) 

ACHOR,  VALLEY  ov— distress  (Hos.  ii.  15) — 
a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  where  Achan 
was  stoned  for  an  offence  which  brought  trouble 
upon  the  whole  camp.  (See  Achan.)  The 
figurative  use  of  the  word  in  the  passage  cited 
is  susceptible  of  divers  interpretations.  The 
most  common  is,  that  as  the  valley  of  Achor 
was  the  place  of  great  distress  and  trouble  to 
Israel,  on  their  first  entrance  into  Canaan,  it 
would  become  a  place  of  hope  and  joy  on  their 
return  from  the  captivity  which  they  were  then 
(,'nduring.  This  opinion  is  perhaps  confirmed 
by  Isa.  Ixv.  10. 

ACHSHAPH  (Josh.  xii.  20)— a  city  con- 
quered by  Joshua,  and  afterwards  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Asher.  It  was  not  far  from  Accho 
(Josh.  xix.  25). 

ACHZIB.  1.  (Josh.  xix.  29)  A  city  of 
Asher  (Judg.  i.  31),  called  also  Ecdippa,  and 
now  es-Zib.  It  is  near  the  sea-coast,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  north  of  Ptolemais,  and  has  been 
visited  of  late  years  and  described  by  various 
travellers.  2.  (Josh.  xv.  44,  and  Mic.  i,  14)  A 
town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah. 

ACRE  (1  Sam.  xiv.  14).  In  the  passage 
cited,  it  is  supposed  to  be  used  proverbiallj''  for 
a  very  small  space.  The  Roman  acre  con- 
sisted of  3,200  square  yards,  and  the  Egyptian 
aroura  of  3,(5138  and  seven-eighths. 

ACTS.  The  fifth  book  in  the  order  of  the 
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New  Testament  is  called  "  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  and  is  commcmly  referred  to  as  The 
Acts,  and  sometimes  Acts — without  the  article. 
It  contains  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
during  the  interesting  period  which  elapsed 
from  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  Paul  at  Rome — a  period  of  about 
thirty  years.  It  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost ;  the  manner  and  success  of  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles ;  and  the  gathering  and  estab- 
lishing of  Christian  churches  by  them,  both 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  the  conversion  of 
Paul,  and  the  travels  and  labours  of  himself 
and  his  companions ;  the  trials  and  sufferings 
they  endured  in  propagating  the  Gospel,  and 
the  signs  and  wonders  which  were  wrought  in 
attestation  of  their  authority.  This  book  is 
particularly  valuable  as  containing  a  vast  body 
of  evidence  of  the  divine  power  and  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  grace  and  faithfulness ; 
by  which  the  religion  he  taught  was  established 
and  widely  fjropagated,  and  the  salvation 
offered  by  his  Gospel  was  most  clearly  and 
gloriously  illustrated. 

This  book  is  called  by  some  of  the  oldest 
WTiters  the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
Gospel  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  It  consists 
of  two  leading  divisions ;  the  first  embraces  the 
history  of  the  Judaic-christian  church  up  to 
the  period  when  the  Gospel  was  preached  to 
the  Gentiles.  The  second  section  records  the 
mission  of  Peter  to  Cornelius,  the  conversion 
of  Paul,  and  his  labours  and  travels  in  founding 
and  building  up  the  Gentile  Christian  chiirch. 
It  is  evident  that  the  title.  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
though  a  very  old  one,  is  scarcely  appropriate ; 
for  the  book  describes  not  the  deeds  of  the  whole 
apostles,  nor  even  gives  an  entire  biography 
of  any  one  of  them.  It  details  some  deeds  of 
Peter  by  himself,  and  of  him  in  company  with 
John;  and  though  it  be  principally  occupied 
•with  the  career  of  Paul,  it  does  not  give  any 
account  either  of  his  last  days  or  of  his  martyr- 
dom. Of  the  maj  ority  of  the  apostles,  it  gives  no 
information.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  viewed 
as  a  regular  history,  but  only  as  a  series  of 
detached  memoirs,  necessary  to  give  Theophilus 
such  knowledge  as  might  enlighten  his  mind 
and  sustain  his  Christian  profession.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Luke,  the  writer  of  the  third 
Gospel,  was  also  the  author  of  the  Acts.  Both 
treatises  are  dedicated  to  the  same  individual. 
The  Acts  are  a  sequel  to  the  gospels.  The 
gospels  exhibit  the  new  religion  in  the  person 
and  life  of  its  Founder  on  earth :  the  treatise 
appended  as  the  "Acts  of  the  Ai)Ostles" 
portrays  his  life  and  government  in  heaven; 
shows  the  same  religion  in  its  early  establish- 
ment and  subsequent  extension;  describes 
how  it  has  in  it  no  national  limits  and  no  geo- 
graphical barrier,  but  is  meant  for  mankind, 
without  distinction  of  colour  or  country ;  how 
the  universal  sovereignty  of  its  exalted  Author, 
the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit,  and  tlie  vital 
power  of  his  truth  secured  its  early  success, 
and  ^vill,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  effect  its 
idtimate  triumph  throughout  the  world.    Luke 
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was  for  a  considerable  period  the  companion  of 
the  apostle  I'aul ;  and  this  treatise  was  prob- 
ably composed  at  Rome— perhaps  about  a.d. 
03  His  style  is  purer  Greek  than  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  fresh,  simpk,  and  graphic.  A  very 
-reat  number  of  spurious  "  Acts" have  l)een m 
circulation,  such  as  Acts  of  Christ,  of  1  eter, 
of  Paul,  of  Pilate,  &c.     (See  Luke.) 

ADAM  (Gen.  ii.  19)— the  great  ancestor  of 
the  human  family.  On  the  sixth  and  last 
tlay  of  the  work  of  creation  man  was  made  oj 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  yet  in  God's  mriage  and 
after  his  likeness.  The  Lord  God  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breatli  of  life,  and  caused 
him  to  become  a  living  soul.  He  also  gave  him 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  every  living  thing  that  naoyes 
upon  the  earth.  The  complete  domimon 
which  was  given  to  him  is  expressed  m  a 
variety  of  forms  (Gen.  i.  26-30 ;  n.  16-20)  ihe 
ori-in  of  the  name  Adam  is  suggested  by  the 
history.  The  first  man  was  called  Adam,  as  he 
was  made  from  AdamaJi— the  ground.  And 
in  truth,  the  various  chemical  elements  which 
exist  in  the  human  body  form  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  materials  composmg  the  soil. 
Ikit  vital  energy  was  imparted  to  this  corporeal 
organization  from  a  higher  source.  His  Maker 
"  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  hte. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the 
history  of  man's  creation.  The  fabric  of  this 
beautiful  M'orld  was  finished;  the  firmament 
was  established;  the  mountains  were  fixed 
upon  their  deep  foundations,  and  to  seas  and 
oceans  were  assigned  the  bounds  which  they 
should  not  pass ;  the  heavens  were  stretched 
out  like  a  curtain,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  a])pointed  to  their  courses ;  the  earth  was 
adorned  with  grass,  and  herbs,  and  trees  suited 
for  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of  the  living 
creatures,  cattle,  and  'creeping  things  that  had 
just  commenced  their  existence  upon  its  surface, 
and  all  had  been  pronounced  good  by  the  infinite 
Creator  himself.  r  j.  • 

To  enjoy  this  glorious  revelation  of  divme 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness— to  have  do- 
minion over  this  vast  multitude  of  living  crea- 
tures—and, more  than  all,  to  be  the  happy 
subject  of  God's  government,  bearing  his  image 
and  likeness,  and  having  communion  with  him, 
as  the  former  of  his  body  and  the  father  of  his 
spirit,  MAN  WAS  FORMED ;  not  born,  but  created 
—not  in  feeble,  helpless  infancy,  but  in  the 
maturity  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  na- 
ture; not  a  sinful,  diseased,  dying  creature, 
but  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  the 
perfectly  holy  and  eternal  Creator. 

.    .    .    .  "  A  creature  who,  not  prone 

And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 

With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect  his  stature— 

And  upright,  with  front  serene, 

Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing;  and  from  thence 

Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven." 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  intellectual  condition  of 
Adam  before  he  reaped  the  results  of  ex- 
perience and  observation.    Yet  God  must  have 
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imparted  to  him  all  requisite  knowledge,  and 
given  him  a  sufficient  stock  of  vocables  to  ex- 
press his  wants  and  desires,  Avith  an  instinctive 
power  to  use  others  as  they  were  needed.  Hia 
mind  was  filled  with  divine  illumination,  and 
his  heart  with  holy  emotion.  The  teaching  of 
God  prechided  error,  and  embraced  all  that 
was  indispensable  to  life  and  happiness. 

A  garden  or  paradise,  in  the  district  called 
Eden,  was  planted  by  the  hand  of  God  for 
the  residence  of  Adam.  Every  tree  that  was 
pleasant  to  the  sight,  or  good  for  food,  grew 
there.  And  it  was  refreshed  and  fertilized  l>y 
a  river  that  flowed  through  the  niidst  of  it. 
This  garden  was  committed  to  his  care,  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it,  and  of  every  tree  but 
one  he  was  allowed  to  eat.  There  grew  m  ic 
the  tree  of  life— a  tree,  the  participation  of  the 
fruit  of  which  was  symbolically  connected  \\-ith 
Adam's  abode  in  innocence  and  immortahty ; 
but  of  the  other  tree,  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  he  was  forbidden  to  eat,  under 
the  penalty  of  death.  The  name  of  this  tree 
was  derived  from  the  awful  results  of  eating  of 
it.  As  soon  as  he  was  fixed  in  this  hapi^y 
abode,  God  brought  to  him  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  which  he  had 
created,  "and  Adam  gave  them  names;  and 
whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature, 
that  was  the  name  thereof."    (See  Eden.) 

But  it  was  not  good  that  man  should  be 
alone,  and  his  Creator  formed  a  companion  for 
him ;  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  ;— 
a  help  meet  for  him— that  is,  as  a  friend  and 
associate  fitted  to  aid  and  comfort  him,  and, 
like  him,  pure  and  immortal.  They  were  per- 
fectly happy  in  each  other,  and  in  the  favour 
and  communion  of  God — 

"  Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love- 
Uninterrupted  joy,  imrivalled  love- 
in  blissful  solitude." 
We  are  not  informed  how  long  they  continued 
in  this  pure  and  happy  state,  but  we  know 
they  lost  it.     Adam  disobeyed  the  simple  and 
reasonable  command  of  God.    At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Eve,  his  wife,  who  had  been  herself 
tempted  by  the  serpent  to  eat,  he  partook  with 
her  of  the  fruit  of  the  only  forbidden  tree,  and 
thus  they  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their 
Maker  and  the  penalty  of  his  just  law. 

This  prohibition  was  positive  in  its  nature. 
The  only  origin  of  the  duty  to  abstain  was  the 
simple  expressed  vnW  of  God,  and  la^  not  in 
the  r^ature  of  the  command  itself.  Iherefore 
it  became  a  very  fit  test  of  obedience ;  and  the 
violation  of  it  proved  that  respect  for  God's 
will  had  ceased  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the 
transgressors.  The  first  indication  of  guilt  was 
the  consciousness  of  shame;  and  the  next  a 
vain  attempt  to  hide  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  Him  whose  eyes  are  in  every  place, 
"beholding  the  evil  and  the  good."  Without 
delay,  each  of  the  parties  to  the  fatal  trans- 
action received  a  dreadful  doom.  (See  Ser- 
pent, Eve.)  As  for  man,  the  ground  was 
cursed  for  his  sake,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  till  he  should 
return  to  the  dust  of  which  he  was  formed,  or 
13 
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enffer  the  death  to  which  he  was  now  sen- 
tenced. Not  only  should  his  body  decay  and 
l)erish,  but  the  death  to  which  he  was  thus 
doomed  included  separation  from  the  favour  of 
God,  and  condemnation  to  endless  sorrow  and 
suffering.  Thus,  by  one  man,  "sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin."  Their 
nakedness,  which  was  now  their  shame,  being 
covered,  they  were  both  driven  from  their 
happy  home  in  Eden,  never  to  return  ;  and,  in 
the  hardship  of  toil  and  labour,  and  in  the 
sorrow  and  sufferings  of  childbirth,  they  began 
at  once,  respectively,  to  feel  the  woes  in  which 
their  transgression  had  involved  them. 

llesearches  in  physiology,  ethnography,  and 
comparative  philology  prove  conclusively  that 
men  have  sprung  from  one  pair.  Varieties  of 
form,  colour,  and  language  are  produced  by 
numerous  causes  and  circumstances.  Man  is 
but  one  species,  essentially  one,  though  ex- 
ternally modified.  Many  things  make  it  prob- 
able that  man  ha§  been  longer  on  the  earth 
than  the  common  chronology  would  allow. 
But  the  premises  are  still  insufficient  to  war- 
rant that  assertion  of  a  very  high  antiquity 
which  many  would  draw  from  them.  The  Bible 
does  not  profess  to  settle  the  point.  (See 
Creation.) 

The  history  of  Adam  closes  abruptly.  At 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  he  had  a 
son  whom  he  called  Seth,  and  who  was  bom  in 
his  o%\-n  likeness  and  after  his  own  image  (no 
longer  in  the  likeness  and  after  the  image  of 
God).  He  lived  800  years  after  the  birth  of 
Seth,  making  the  whole  term  of  his  life  930 
years. 

Adam,  says  the  apostle,  "  is  a  type  or  figure 
of  him  that  was  to  come,"  that  is,  Christ.  The 
one,  as  our  reiJresentative,  forfeited  our  happi- 
ness; by  the  other,  holding  a  similar  relation 
to  us,  j)aradise  is  regained.  Intimations  of 
coming  mercy  by  a  woman-born  Emancipator 
were  blended  with  the  very  curse  which  the 
Divine  Being  pronounced  on  our  fallen  pro- 
genitors.    (See  Man,  Christ.) 

ADAMANT  (Ezek.  iii.  9)— one  of  the 
hardest  and  most  costly  of  precious  stones. 
The  original  is  elsewhere  translated  diamond. 
It  is  employed  as  an  emblem  of  the  heart  of 
the  wicked  (Zech.  vii.  12).  Some  suppose  it 
was  used  as  emery  for  cutting  and  polishing 
other  hard  stones  and  crystals.    (See  Di  AiroND. ) 

ADAR — the  sixth  month  of  the  civil,  and 
the  twelfth  of  the  sacred  Hebrewyear.  In  it 
occurred  the  famed  feast  of  Purim.  It  cor- 
responded to  portions  of  February  and  Llarch. 
When  the  year  was  an  intercalary  one,  this 
month  occurred  twice,  and  Purim  was  likewise 
twice  observed,  and  observed  the  second  time 
with  i)eculiar  magnificence. 

ADDER  (Gen.  xlix.  17)— a  venomous  ser- 
pent whose  poison  is  very  subtile,  and  almost 
instantly  fatal.  The  word  translated  adder  in 
various  passages  of  the  Bible,  does  not  always 
mean  what  the  English  word  denotes,  and  is 
absurdly  rendered  coclcatrice  (Isa.  xi.  8;  xiv.  29; 
lix.  r>;  Jer.  viii.  17).  In  Gen.  xlix.  17,  the 
original  word  denotes  a  serpent  of  the  viper 
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kind,  the  cerastes,  which  is  of  the  colour  of 
sand,  which  lurks  in  the  tracks  of  the  wheels, 
and  bites  the  unwary  traveller  or  his  beast. 
In  Ps.  Iviii.  4,.  and  xci.  13,  the  word  translated 
adder  is  supposed  to  mean  an  asp.  In  Ps.  cxL 
3  a  jjeculiar  term  is  used,  and  is  derived  from 
the  folded  form  of  the  serpent  (Rom.  iii.  13). 
"Adder"  represents  four  different  Hebrew 
names. 

The  psalmist  remarks  of  some  kind  of  adder, 
that  he  is  not  moved  or  affected  by  sounds 
which  fascinate  other  serpents ;  and  some  sup- 
pose that  the  most  venomous  of  the  adder 
species  is  naturally  meant.  Other  kinds  of 
serpents  are  often  charmed  and  tamed.  The 
exhibition  is  frequently  made  by  jugglers  in 
India  and  in  Egypt.  Hence  this  allusion  in 
Ps.  Iviii.  4.     (See  Asp,  Charm.) 

ADJURE.  1.  (Josh.  vi.  26)  To  bind  under 
a  curse.  2.  (JNIatt.  xxvi.  G3)  Solemnly  to 
require  a  declaration  of  the  truth  at  the  peril 
of  God's  displeasure.  Such  is  considered  the 
language  of  the  high  priest,  "  I  adjure  thee," 
&c.,  or,  "I  put  thee  to  thy  oath,"  when  the 
Saviour  replied  to  the  inquiry  to  which  he  had 
before  been  silent  (Matt.  xxvi.  63.  Compare 
1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  dS,  and  1  Ki.  xxii.  16,  with 
Josh.  vi.  26). 

ADMAH  (Deut.  xxix.  23)— one  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  plain  or  vale  of  Siddim,  which 
were  miraculously  destroyed  by  fire,  because 
of  their  great  wickedness.  Some  infer  from 
Isa.  XV.  9,  the  last  clause  of  which  is  translated 
by  the  Septuagint,  and  upon  the  remnant  of 
Adama,  that  Admah  was  not  entirely  destroyed; 
but  the  word  is  rightly  rendered  in  the  Enghsh 
version. 

ADONI-BEZEK-iorc?  of  Bezek  (Judg.  i. 
5) — lord  or  king  of  Bezek.  He  fled  from  the 
armies  of  Judah,  but  was  caught,  and  disabled 
by  having  his  thumbs  and  great  toes  cut  off,  so 
that  he  could  neither  fight  nor  fly.  He  was 
then  carried  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died.  He 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  maiming  he  suffered 
as  a  just  requital  of  his  own  cruelty,  he  having 
mutilated  seventy  kings  or  chieftains  in  the 
same  inhuman  manner. 

ADO'NIJ AK—Jehorah  is  my  Lord  (2  Sam. 
iii.  4) — David's  fourth  son.  He  Avas  bom  at 
Hebron,  and  after  the  death  of  his  brothers 
Ammon  and  Absalom,  he  made  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  his  father,  as  his  eldest  surviving 
son.  He  prepared  himself  with  horses  and 
chariots,  and  other  marks  of  royalty,  and  took 
counsel  with  Joab  and  Abiathar,  the  head  of 
the  army  and  the  head  of  the  church,  how  he 
could  best  accomplish  his  purpose. 

Bathsheba,  fearing  that  her  son's  title  to  the 
thronemightbedisturbed.innnediatolyinfonned 
the  king  of  the  revolt;  and  Nathan,  the  prophet, 
confirming  her  statement  of  the  matter,  David 
gave  her  the  strongest  assurances  that  her  son 
should  reign  after  him ;  and  he  caused  Solomon 
to  be  actually  anointed  and  proclaimed  king 
with  great  shoutings  (1  Ki.  i.  39).  Adonijah 
was  just  ending  a  feast  when  he  heard  the 
noise  of  the  ovation,  and  Jonathan  came  in 
and  told  him  all  that  had  taken  place.     His 
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guests  fled  precipitately,  and  Adonijah  himself 
ran  and  caui^ht  hold  oi  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
as  a  place  of  safety  from  violence. 

After  David's  death,  Adonijah  persuaded 
Bathsheba  to  ask  Solomon  her  son,  who  was 
now  on  the  throne,  to  give  him  Abishag  for  his 
wife.  Solomon  saw  at  once  through  the  policy 
of  Adonijah  and  his  self-interested  advisers. 
He  knew  that  he  might  as  well  have  asked  for 
the  kingdom  at  once  as  ask  for  one  of  the  king's 
harem;  for  then,  being  the  elder  brother,  he 
could  make  a  plausible  claim  to  the  throne  at 
the  first  favourable  juncture;  which  would 
directly  contravene  the  express  appointment 
of  God  made  known  to  David,  and  probably  to 
his  family  also  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  5).  He  was  ac- 
cordingly put  to  death  by  the  hand  of  Benaiah. 
(See  Abisiiag.) 

ADONIEAM.     (See  Adoram.) 

ADONI-ZEDEK— ^oj-rf  of  justice  (Josh.  x. 
1) — king  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  the  country 
was  entered  by  the  Israelites.  Hearing  of 
Joshua's  victories  over  Ai  and  Jericho,  and 
finding  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  (one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  the  kingdom)  had 
made  a  league  with  him,  he  called  four  other 
kings  of  the  Ammonites  to  his  aid,  and  laid 
siege  to  Gibeon  with  a  view  to  destroy  it,  be- 
cause it  had  made  peace  with  Joshua  and  the 
children  of  Israel.  But  the  Lord  was  against 
them,  and  -with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  by  a 
violent  hailstorm  which  overtook  them,  thej'- 
were  completely  overthrown  and  destroyed. 
The  ^^ctory  was  attended  with  what  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  been  a  signal  miracle. 
(See  Joshua.) 

Adoni-zedek,  with  his  allies,  fled  and  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah. 
They  were  soon  discovered,  however,  and  were 
confined  and  watched,  until  the  last  of  their 
adherents  was  either  cut  off  or  driven  into  some 
fortress.  They  were  then  called  out  of  the 
cave,  and  brought  before  Joshua.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  men  of  Israel,  who  were  siunmoned 
for  the  purpose,  Joshua  required  the  captains 
of  his  army  to  put  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of 
the  captive  kings,  declaring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  such  would  be  the  doom  of  all  the  enemies 
of  Israel.  He  then  caused  them  to  be  slain, 
and  to  be  hanged  on  separate  trees  until  the 
evening,  and  then  their  bodies  were  taken 
down  and  cast  into  the  cave  in  which  they  had 
concealed  themselves  (Josh,  x,  27). 

ADOPTION  (Gal.  iv.  5)  is  an  act  by  which 
one  is  received  into  a  man's  family  as  his  own 
child,  and  becomes  entitled  to  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  that  connection,  as  fnlly  and 
completely  as  a  child  by  birth  (Exod.  ii.  10; 
Esth.  ii.  7).  Females  oiten  adopted  offspring 
when  they  had  no  child  of  their  own,  by  giving 
their  slave  as  a  concubine  to  their  husband. 
The  issue  of  such  a  connection  was  reckoned 
their  own.  Thus  did  Sarah  and  Rachel.  Again, 
a  father,  having  an  only  daughter,  might  marry 
her  to  a  manumitted  slave,  and  the  offspring 
was  accounted  to  the  grandfather  as  his  chil- 
dren. Instances  of  such  occur  in  Scripture. 
But  this  was  not  adoption  x^roper.    The  jirao- 
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tice  of  adoption  was  regulated  by  law  under 
the  Greeks  and  Komans. 

In  the  figurative  use  of  the  tenn  by  the 
sacred  writers,  it  implies  that  filial  relation 
which  we  sustain  to  God,  when,  by  his  grace, 
we  are  converted  from  sin  to  holiness.  The 
spirit  of  adoption  is  received,  and  we  are  made 
children  (or  sons),  '"heirs  of  God,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ." 

ADORAM.  1.  (2  Sam.  xx.  24)  An  officer 
of  the  tribute  under  David. 

2.  An  officer  of  Rehoboam's  treasury  (per- 
haps the  son  of  the  former),  who  was  stoned  to 
death  by  the  people  of  Israel  who  followed 
Jeroboam  (1  Ki.  xii.  18).  Some  suppose  him 
to  have  been  the  same  with  Adoniram  (1  Ki. 
V.  14),  who  was  over  the  levies  in  Solomon's 
reign,  and  that  the  people  were  so  indignant 
at  the  oppression  they  suffered  through  his 
agency  that  they  took  this  method  of  re- 
venge. 

ADRAMMELECII.  1.  (Isa.  xxxvii.  3<^) 
A  son  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assj-ria.  He 
and  his  brother  Sharezer  killed  their  father 
while  he  was  in  the  act  of  idolatry.  Their 
motive  for  this  parricidal  act  is  not  known. 
They  both  fled  to  Armenia,  and  Esar-haddon 
succeeded  to  the  crown. 

2.  (2  Ki.  xvii.  31)  An  idol-god  of  Sephar- 
vaim,  supposed  to  represent  the  eun,  while 
another  idol,  called  Anammelech,  represented 
the  moon.  Sacrifices  of  living  children  were 
made  to  these  idols. 

ADRAMYTTIUM  (Acts  xxvii.  2)— a  sea- 
port of  Mysia,  opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
in  the  north-western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  still  known  by  the  modem  name  of  Adra- 
myti,  and  lies  about  60  or  80  miles  north  of 
SmjT-na.  It  was  in  a  ship  belonging  to  this 
port  that  Paul  embarked  when  he  was  about 
to  gO  from  Cesarea  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner. 

ADRIA  (Acts  xxvii.  27)  is  the  gulf  which 
lies  between  Italy  on  one  side,  and  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia  on  the  other,  and  now  called 
the  Gulf  of  Venice.  In  the  apostle's  time  it  is 
supposed  to  have  denoted  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  Crete  to  Sicily. 
(See  Melita.) 

ADRIEL.     (See  ME&ab.) 

ADULLAM  (Josh.  xv.  35)  — an  ancient 
city  that  lay  in  the  Shephelah  or  lowlands  of 
Judah.  The  king  of  the  place  was  slain  by 
Joshua.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  and 
probably  on  account  of  its  strength  was  called 
the  glory  of  Israel  (Mic.  i.  15).  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  near  to  this  city  was  the  cave 
where  David  secreted  himself  when  he  fled 
from  Achish.  The  limestone  rocks  of  the 
locality  are  fuU  of  caverns,  many  of  them  of 
large  size.  One  of  them  is  described  as  un- 
even, intricate,  and  so  very  capacious  that 
400  men  might  conceal  themselves  in  the  sides 
of  the  cave,  as  David's  men  did,  and  escape 
observati(tn  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1).  But  according 
to  monkish  tradition,  the  cave  of  Adullam  lay 
in  a  dift'erent  direction,  was  contiguous  to  the 
land  of  !Moab,  and  situated  among  the  rocky 
fastnesses  which  abound  toward  the  Dead  Sea. 
lii 
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One  such  cavern,  not  far  from  Bethlehem, 
David's  birthplace,  has  been  described  by  Irby 
and  Mangles. 

ADULTERY  (Jer.  iii.  9;  Matt.  v.  28)— 
a  crime  expressly  prohibited  by  the  seventh 
commandment,  and  always  obnoxious  to  severe 
penalties,  both  by  divine  and  human  laws. 
In  Jewish  law  adultery  was. only  or  principally 
the  infidelity  of  a  w^ife.  Such  also  is  the  idea 
of  this  sin  in  all  countries  where  polygamy  and 
concubinage  are  tolerated.  Intercourse  between 
a  married  man  and  an  unmarried  woman  is 
only  on  his  part  a  breach  of  the  law  of  chastity. 
The  Roman  law  is  similar  in  enforcing  what 
constitutes  the  crime.  Only  a  married  female 
could  be  guilty  of  it,  and  the  partner  of  her 
guilt  might  be  married  or  not ;  if  married,  he 
was  also  an  adulterer.  The  mysterious  mode 
of  detecting  and  punishing  it  among  the  Jews 
is  detailed  in  Num.  v.  11-31.  The  term  is 
often  employed  with  great  force  in  the  Bible, 
to  denote  the  unfaithfulness  and  idolatry  of 
the  people  of  God,  and  their  w^anton  violation 
of  the  most  sacred  engagements. 

ADUMMIM  (Josh.  xv.  7)— a  rising  ground 
at  the  entrance  of  the  wilderness  of  Jericho. 
The  name  signifies  red  or  bloody,  in  allusion, 
as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  frequent  murders 
committed  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  still  the  noted 
haunt  of  robbers.  The  scene  of  our  Saviour's 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  was  laid  here 
(Luke  X.  30-36) — that  is,  on  the  road  which  lies 
along  the  south  face  of  the  Wady-Kelt. 

ADVOCATE  (1  Johnii.  1)— one  that  pleads 
another's  cause.  In  its  technical  sense,  the 
office  of  advocate  was  unknoAvn  among  the 
Jews  till  they  became  the  victims  of  Roman 
supremacy.  It  is  one  of  the  official  titles  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and  its  import  may 
be  learned  from  John  xvii. ;  Rom.  viii.  34 ;  and 
Heb.  vii.  25. 

iENON.    (SeeENON.) 

AFFINITY  (1  Ki.  iii.  1)— relation  by  mar- 
riage, in  contradistinction  from  consanguinity, 
which  is  relation  by  blood  or  birth.  The  de- 
grees of  affinity,  or  the  nearness  of  relationship 
which  should  prevent  marriage  under  the  law, 
may  be  found  in  Lev.  xviii.  6-17.  Some  of 
these  degrees  are  still  matter  of  debate;  and  the 
case  of  a  man's  marrying  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  has  been  oftener  than  once  a  matter  of 
discussion  before  the  British  parliament. 

AGABUS  (Acts  xi.  28)— a  prophet  who 
foretold  (a.d,  43)  the  famine  which,  as  profane 
history  informs  us,  took  place  the  following 
year,  when  contributions  to  assist  the  suffering 
Jews  were  sent  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  from 
Antioch.  A  few  years  after  (Acts  xxi.  10),  he 
met  Paul  at  Cesarea,  and  warned  him  of  the 
sufferings  he  would  endure  if  he  prosecuted  his 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  Some  have  supposed 
that  Agabus  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
and  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Antioch. 

AGAG  (Num.  xxiv.  7)  was  a  king  of  the 
Amalekites.  Probably  this  was  the  common 
name  of  their  kings,  as  Pharaoh  was  the 
common  name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  From 
the  allusion  to  him  in  the  prophetic  passage 
lo 
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'  above  cited,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  Idngs  then  on  the  earth. 

Another  person  of  the  same  name  was  cap- 
tured by  Saul  at^the  time  the  Amalekites  were 
destroyed  (1  Sam.  xv.  8),  but  his  life  was 
spared,  and  he  was  afterwards  brought  to 
Samuel,  who  hewed  him  in  pieces  (1  Sam.  xv. 
33) — a  punishment  not  uncommon  in  other 
places  and  later  times. 

Hammedatha,  Haman's  father,  is  called  an 
Agagite  (Esth.  iii.  1),  probably  because  he  was 
of  Amalek,  or  sprung  from  its  royal  family. 

AGAR,  or  HAGAR  (Gal.  iv.  25).  The 
history  or  condition  of  Hagar  is  used  allegori- 
cally  in  this  passage  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  dispensation  given  from  Mount  Sinai. 
(See  Allegory,  Hagar.) 

AGATE,  or  the  ruby  (Exod.  xxviii.  19; 
xxxix.  12)— a  precious  stone,  semi-transparent, 
and  beautifully  variegated.  It  often  presents 
a  group  of  figures,  disposed  with  so  much 
regularity  as  to  seem  like  a  work  of  art ;  such 
as  trees,  plants,  rivers,  clouds,  buildings,  and 
human  beings.  The  name  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  derived  from  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily, 
where  the  stone  was  formerly  found  in  great 
abundance.  It  is  the  rendering  of  two  dif- 
ferent Hebrew  words  in  Isa.  liv.  12  and  Ezek. 
xxvii.  16. 

AGE,  AGED  (Job  xv.  10).  In  the  East 
great  and  devout  respect  is  paid  to  age.  The 
Mosaic  law  contained  the  following  express 
enactment: — "Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old 
man"  (Lev.  xix.  32).  In  Athens,  Sparta, 
and  Egypt,  a  similar  custom,  founded  in 
nature,  prevailed.  If  Job  be  supposed  to  be 
an  Arabian,  then  in  his  country  there  was  the 
like  veneration  given  to  the  old.  They  delivereil 
their  opinion  first — "Now  Elihu  had  waited 
till  Job  had  spoken,  because  they  were  elder 
than  he"  (Job  xxxii.  4)  —  and  great  stress 
was  laid  on  their  experience.  Hence  the 
challenge,  "  With  us  are  both  the  gray-headed 
and  very  aged  men,  much  elder  than  thy 
father"  (Job  xv.  10).  The  Jews  regarded 
longevity  as  a  special  blessing.  The  promise 
is,  "  Yea,  thou  shalt  see  thy  children's  children, 
and  peace  upon  Israel"  (Ps.  cxxviii.  6);  and 
in  another  form,  "  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy 
grave  in  a  full  age,  hke  as  a  shock  of  corn 
Cometh  in  in  his  season  "  (Job  v.  26).  Old  age 
was  therefore  coveted — "  The  hoary  head  is  a 
crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness"  (Pro V.  xvi.  31);  "The  beauty 
of  old  men  is  the  gray  head "  (Prov.  xx.  29). 
Abundance  of  old  men  in  a  land  was  a  proof  or 
token  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  and  thus  the 
prophet  pictui"es  it—"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  There  shall  yet  old  men  and  old  women 
dwell  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  every 
man  with  his  staff  in  liis"  hand  for  very  age " 
(Zech.  viii.  4).  The  experience  of  many  years 
gave  old  men  peculiar  quahfication  for  various 
offices ;  and  elders,  or  nion  of  a  rij^e  or  advanced 
eld  or  age,  were  variously  employed  under  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  ferocity  of  the  Chaldean 
conquerors  is  very  forcibly  depicted,  when  it  is 
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said  that  they  "had  no  compassion  on  the  old 
man,  or  him  that  stooped  for  age"  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  17).    (See  Elders.) 

AGONY  (Luke  xxii.  44)— the  name  j?iven 
to  the  awful  and  mysterious  suffering  of  Jesus 
in  Gethsemane.  The  word  denotes  conflict  or 
struggle,  and  marks  the  intensity  of  our  Lord's 
Buffering. 

AGRIPPA,  or  HEROD  AGRIPPA  (Acts 
XXV.  13)— son  and  successor  of  Herod  the  per- 
secutor referred  to  in  Acts  xii.  1.  Porcius 
Festus,  the  successor  of  Felix  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Judea,  came  to  Cesarea;  and  -while 
there,  Agrii)i)a  (who  was  governor  or  king  of 
several  of  the  eastern  jjrovinces  of  the  Roman 
empire)  came,  with  his  sister  Bemice  or  Bere- 
nice, his  incestuous  connection  with  whom  was 
generally  suspected,  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  con- 
gi-atulation  ui^on  his  accession  to  office.  The 
conversation  between  them  turning  npon 
Paul,  who  was  then  in  confinement  in  Cesarea, 
and  whose  remarkable  history  must  have 
been  very  notorious,  Festus  stated  the  whole 
matter  to  Agrippa,  and  greatly  excited  his 
curiosity  to  see  and  hear  the  illustrious  prisoner. 
Festus,  to  gratify  his  friends,  but  under  the 
pretence  of  getting  from  Paul  the  subject  of 
nis  complaint,  that  he  might  communicate  it 
to  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  apostle  had 
appealed,  ascended  the  tribunal  with  great 
pomp,  and  surrounding  himself  with  the  chief 
men  of  the  city,  ordered  Paul  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence.  When  the  devoted  apostle 
appeared  before  them,  Festus,  addressing  him- 
self particularly  to  Agrippa,  assigned  the 
reasons  for  requiring  Paul  to  appear  at  that 
time,  and  then  gave  the  prisoner  an  opportunity 
to  state  his  own.  case,  which  he  did  with  un- 
paralleled force  and  eloquence.  Festus  could 
only  meet  his  arguments  with  the  charge  of 
madness ;  but  Agrippa,  to  whose  conscience  he 
made  an  abrupt,  though  not  the  less  respectful 
and  irresistible  appeal,  was  compelled  to  make 
that  memorable  exclamation,  "Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian."  Paul  closed 
nis  address  by  a  most  affectionate  exhortation 
to  the  king.  The  assembly  then  separated, 
and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Agrippa  but  an 
expression  of  his  regret  (Acts  xxvi.  32)  that  the 
faitMul  and  eloquent  apostle  could  not  be  set 
at  liberty.     (See  Herod.) 

AH AB— father's  brother.  1.  (1  Ki.  xvi. 
29)  The  son  of  Onu-i,  and  his  successor  as 
king  of  Israel.  He  reigned  twenty -two  years, 
and  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  was  at  Samaria. 
He  married  Jezebel,  a  Zidonian  woman  of  pro- 
verbially wicked  character.  She  was  a  gross 
idolater,  and  Ahab  followed  her  in  all  Phoenician 
superstitions.  She  acquired  a  powerful  ascen- 
dancy over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  and  was 
the  prime  instigator  of  all  his  acts  of  cruelty 
and  superstition.  Ahab  became  at  once  a 
worshipper  of  Baal,  and  even  made  a  grove  and 
built  an  altar  for  this  abominable  service.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  his  history,  the  sacred 
historian  says  of  him,  that  he  did  more  to  pro- 
voke the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all 
the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him.  He 
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was  warned  by  the  prophet  Elijah  of  approach- 
ing drought  and  consequent  famine,  which 
were  very  sore  in  Samaria.  In  tlie  third  year 
of  the  famine,  Ahab  called  Obadiah,  the  gover- 
nor of  his  house,  and  a  godly  man,  to  pass 
through  half  the  land,  while  he  would  jiass 
through  the  other  half,  and  see  if  they  could 
not  collect  grass  enough  on  the  margins  of 
fountains  and  brooks,  to  save  their  horses  and 
mules  from  perishing.  In  the  course  of  his 
journey,  Obadiah  met  Elijah,  who  had  been 
commanded  by  God  to  show  himself  to  Ahab ; 
and  at  Elijah's  request  Ahab  came  to-  meet 
him.  When  Ahab  ajjpeared  in  Elijah's  pres- 
ence, he  abruptly  said  to  him,  "Art  thou  he 
that  troubleth  Israel  ?  "  The  prophet  replied 
by  a  faithful  rebuke  of  the  king's  idolatry,  and 
proposed  to  demonstrate  to  him  that  the  gods 
he  was  serving  were  no  gods.  To  this  end  he 
persuaded  Ahab  to  gather  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
whom  he  worshipped,  into  one  company  in 
Mount  Carmel;  and  there  the  folly  of  their 
idolatry  was  exposed  in  a  most  signal  manner. 
(See  Elijah.)  The  prophets  of  Baal  were  all 
taken  and  destroyed  at  Elijah's  command ; 
and  before  Ahab  could  return  to  Samaria  there 
was  a  great  rain. 

About  six  years  after  this,  Benhadad,  king 
of  Syria,  with  a  vast  army,  besieged  Samaria ; 
but  Ahab  sallied  out  upon  him  by  surprise,  cut 
off  a  large  proportion  of  his  army,  and  jjut  to 
flight  the  residue,  Benhadad  himself  escaping 
upon  a  horse.  The  king  of  Syria,  supposing 
that  his  defeat  was  owing  to  some  advantage  of 
location  which  Ahab's  army  enjoyed,  flattered 
himself  that  if  he  could  go  to  battle  in  the 
plain,  he  should  conquer  him.  Accordingly, 
in  about  a  year  he  laid  siege  to  Samaria  agaiia. 
Of  this  Ahab  had  an  intimation  from  the  pro- 
phet immediately  after  the  former  "sdctory,  and 
he  had  prepared  himself  accordingly.  God 
again  gave  nim  the  victory,  and  the  Syrians 
lost  100,000  infantry  in  one  day,  besides  27,000 
who  were  killed  by  a  Avail  which  fell  ujjon  them 
at  Aphek,  wliither  they  fled.  Benhadad  was 
among  the  captives ;  and  after  making  a  treaty 
with  the  victorioiis  Ahab,  he  went  his  way. 
Ahab  was  immediately  informed  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  great  sin  in  suffering  the  king 
of  Syria  to  escape,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
delivered  into  his  hands  by  a  marvellous  inter- 
position of  God's  providence,  and  his  character 
and  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  mark  him  for 
the  Divine  displeasure.  Besides  this,  the 
motives  of  Ahab  in  making  the  treaty  may  be 
regarded  as  ambitious,  if  not  corrupt ;  and  he 
was  therefore  informed  that  his  own  life  should 
go  for  the  life  of  Benhadad,  and  his  people  for 
Benhadad's  people. 

Heavy  and  fearful  as  this  sentence  was,  we 
find  the  wicked  king  of  Israel  sinking  deej)er 
and  deeper  in  guilt.  Naboth,  one  of  his 
neighbours,  had  a  vineyard,  which  was  situ- 
ated just  by  Ahab's  palace ;  and  as  it  was  a 
convenient  and  desirable  spot  for  him  to  pos- 
sess, he  asked  Naboth  for  it,  promising,  at  the 
same  time,  to  give  him  a  better  vineyard,  or 
the  worth  of  it  in  money,  as  he  might  "chouse. 
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All  this  seemed  very  fair ;  but  Naboth  did  not 
•wish  to  part  with  his  vineyard  on  any  terms. 
It  was  the  inheritance  he  had  received  from 
his  fathers,  and  for  this  and  other  causes  its 
value  to  him  was  peculiar,  and  such  as  neither 
money  nor  any  other  vineyard  in  exchange 
could  compensate.  He  therefore  declined  the 
king's  proi)osal.  Mortified  and  disappointed 
by  Naboth's  refusal,  he  laid  down  upon  his 
bed,  and  refused  to  eat.  J  ezebel,  his  wicked 
wife,  inquired  the  cause  of  his  sadness,  and 
assured  him  that  he  might  set  his  heart  at  rest, 
for  he  should  have  his  desire ;  and  she  forth- 
with commenced  a  train  of  imprincipled  mea- 
sures which  resulted  in  the  murder  of  Naboth ; 
and  Ahab  then  took  possession  of  the  vineyard. 
But  his  judgment  lingered  not.  Elijah  was 
sent  to  charge  him  with  the  sin  to  which  he 
had  been  accessary,  and  to  forewarn  him,  not 
only  of  his  own  fearful  doom,  but  of  the  certain 
and  utter  destruction  of  his  posterity :  "In  the 
place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth 
shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine."  Guilty 
as  Ahab  was,  he  had  not  yet  lost  all  sense  of 
sin,  and  when  the  judgments  of  God  were  so 
near  him,  he  humbled  himself  and  fasted  ;  and 
for  this  he  was  exempted  from  the  punishment 
in  his  own  person,  but  it  was  inflicted  on  his  son. 
The  circumstances  of  Ahab's  death  are  deeply 
interesting  and  instructive.  He  proposed  to 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  to  make  war  on 
Hamoth-gilead,  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  king  of  Syria.  Jehoshaphat  expressed  his 
willingness  to  join  him,  but  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  first  inquiring  what  the  will  of  the 
Lord  was  respecting  the  enterprise ;  so  Ahab 
suromoned  his  four  hundred  false  prophets, 
and  they  all  prophesied  favourably.  Jehosh- 
aphat seems  to  have  been  suspicious  of  the 
character  of  Ahab's  prophets,  and  he  therefore 
inquired  if  there  was  no  prophet  of  the  Lord 
besides  them.  Ahab  referred  him  to  Micaiah, 
expressing  at  the  same  time  his  aversion  to 
him,  because  his  prophecies  were  always  evil. 
However,  Micaiah  was  sent  for,  and  the  mes- 
senger (having  probably  been  instructed  to  that 
effect  by  Ahab)  informed  him  of  what  had 
passed,  and  desired  him  to  prophesy  favourably, 
as  the  other  prophets  had  done.  When  Micaiah 
came  before  the  two  kings,  who  were  seated 
each  on  a  throne  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of 
Samaria,  and  all  the  prophets  before  them,  the 
question  was  proposed  to  him,  as  it  had  been 
proposed  to  the  other  prophets,  "Shall  we  go 
against  Eamoth-gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  we 
forbear?"  The  proi)het  advised  him  to  go, 
but  evidently  with  such  a  tone  and  manner  as 
indicated  that  he  was  not  speaking  in  the  sini'it 
of  proi)hecy.  He  therefore  solemnly  and  ear- 
nestly urged  him  to  tell  him  nothing  but  the 
truth,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Micaiah  then 
disclosed  to  him  the  whole  matter,  and  showed 
him  not  only  that  his  enterprise  against 
Ramoth-gilead  would  be  defeated,  but  that 
God  had  sutfered  the  prophets  who  had  pro- 

{)hesied  favourably  of  it  to  be  filled  with  a 
jdng  s])irit,  that  they  might  lead  him  on  to 
the  certain  ruin  which  awaited  him. 
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Ahab  sent  the  faitlif ul  prophet  back  to  Sama- 
ria, and  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned  till  his 
return  from  the  battle.  So  the  infatuated 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  in  the  face  of  the 
counsel  of  the  Almighty,  went  up  to  battle 
against  the  king  of  Syria  at  Ramoth-gilead- 
In  order  to  secure  himself  against  the  direct 
aim  of  the  enemy,  Ahab  entered  the  battle  in 
disguise.  But  a  certain  man  drew  a  bow,  as 
he  supposed,  at  a  venture,  yet  the  arrow  was 
directed  with  unerring  aim  to  the  heart  of  the 
wicked  Ahab,  and  the  blood  flowed  out  into 
the  chariot,  so  that  he  died  that  night.  His 
army  was  scattered,  in  literal  accordance  with 
Micaiah's  prophecy.  His  body  was  carried  to 
Samaria  to  be  buried,  and  the  blood  was 
washed  from  the  chariot  in  the  pool  of  Sama- 
ria, and  the  dogs  licked  it,  as  had  been  foretold 
(1  Ki.  xxi.  19). 

2.  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22)  A  son  of  Kolaiah,  and 
a  false  prophet,  who,  with  Zedekiah,  another 
false  prophet,  prophesied  falsely  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  when  in  captivity  at  Babylon.  Jer- 
emiah was  commanded  to  make  known  to  them 
that  they  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  who  would  slay  them; 
and  so  dreadful  would  be  their  end,  that  there- 
after it  should  be  a  form  of  cursing — ' '  The 
Lord  make  thee  like  Zedekiah  and  like  Ahab, 
whom  the  king  of  Babylon  roasted  on  the  fire." 
This  was  a  common  Chaldean  punishment 
(Dan.  iii.  6). 

AHASUERUS  is,  perhaps,  like  Pharaoh 
and  Abimelech,  a  royal  title  and  not  a  personal 
name.  1.  (Dan.  ix.  1)  The  father  of  Darius 
the  Median,  and  the  same  with  Cyaxares. 

2.  (Ezra  iv.  6)  Supposed  to  be  Cambyses, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus. 

3.  (Esth.  i.  1)  The  husband  of  Esther,  and 
probably  the  famous  Xerxes.  We  are  told 
that  he  reigned  from  India  to  Ethiopia,  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces; 
that  his  palace  was  in  Shushan,  the  royal  city 
of  Persia;  and  that  in  the  third  j'^ear  of  his 
reign  he  made  a  splendid  feast  for  his  princes, 
probably  in  preparation  for  his  invasion  of 
Greece.  In  the  height  of  this  magnificent 
entertainment,  the  king  summoned  Vashti,  his 
wife,  into  the  royal  presence,  that  he  might 
show  his  guests  her  great  beauty.  She  declined 
going,  as  it  was  contrary  to  all  etiquette. 
For  that  cause  she  was  separated  from  the  king 
and  from  the  royal  estate.  Xerxes,  after  his 
ignominious  defeat  in  Greece,  returned  to 
Persia,  and  abandoned  himself  to  sensual  plea- 
sures. "Pair  young  virgins  "  were  souglit  for 
him,  and  Vashti  was  succeeded  by  Esther,  the 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Mordecai,  a 
Jew,  who  resided  at  the  palace. 

Haman,  the  chief  officer  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, considering  himseK  insulted  by  Mordecai, 
obtained  a  royal  decree  that  all  the  Jews  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  destroyed.  Esther,  having 
received  intelligence  of  this  cruel  plot,  embraced 
a  favourable  oi)portunity  to  make  it  known  to 
the  king,  and  implore  his  protection  of  herself 
and  her  people.  The  king  could  not  indeed 
reverse  the  decree,  but  he  caused  Haman  to  bo 
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hunj?,  and  ]Vf orclecai  to  be  advanced  to  the  I  ated  for  the  destruction  of  Judah,  were  about 
liiyhestpobtof  the  kingdom;  and  also  desi)atche  J  |  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem.     At  this  juncture, 

God  directed  his  proj^liet  iHaiah 
to  take  his  son,  Shear-jashub, 
and  go  to  Ahaz,  who  should  bo 
found  at  a  particular  spot  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  make 
known  to  him  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord.  This  favour  was 
shown  to  the  wicked  king  as 
the  representative  of  the  house 
of  David,  and  for  the  people's 
sake  with  whom  God  had  made 
a  covenant  (Isa.  vii.  1). 

Isaiah,  having  found  Ahaz 
at  the  place  designated,  told 
him  that  the  bounds  of  the  in- 
vading army  were  fixed;  that 
their  purjjose  respecting  Jeru- 
salem would  be  defeated,  and 
that  in  a  limited  time  the  king- 
doms from  which  they  came 
should  be  destroyed;   and,  to 
confirm    the   prophetic    testi- 
mony, the  king  was  told  to  ask 
any  sign  which  would  satisfy  him.     Probably 
from  a  wicked  indifference,   but  professedly 
from  a  better  motive,  he  refused  to  ask  a  sign ; 
but  God  saw  fit  to  give  him  one  of  unerring 
import:    "Behold,"  said  he,   "a  virgin  shall 
conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel"  (Isa.  vii.  14;  Matt.  i.  23; 
Luke  i.  31-35).      Some  have  understood  this 
remarkable  prophecy  to  mean  that,  notwith- 
standing  the   extraordinary   conception   and 
birth  of  the  promised  child,  he  shall  eat  butter 
and  honey  as  other  children  do,  and,  like  them, 
shall  gradually  advance  from  one  degree  of 
knowledge  to  another;  but  before  he  shall  have 
attained  that  measure  of  discrimination  which 
would  enable  him  to  choose  between  good  and 
evil,  the  land  of  the  Israelite  and  the  SjTian, 
who  cause  your  distress  and  perplexity,  shall 
be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings.    Again,  various 
opinions  exist  as  to  the  child  to  which  allusion 
is  made  in  Isa.  vii.  16 ;  some  supposing  that  it 
denotes  the  boy  whom  the  prophet  took  with 
him;    and  others,  Avith   greater   probability, 
suppose  that  it  refers  to  the  child  Jesus,  as  in 
verse  14 ;  and  that  the  meaning  is,  that  in  less 
time  than  would  be  required,  after  the  birth  of 
the  promised  Immanuel,  for  him  to  attain  to 
the  capacity  of  distinguishing  good  from  evil 
(that  is,  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  years), 
the  enemies  of  Judah  should  perish.     We  know 
that,  within  three  or  four  years  after  the  pro- 
phecy was  uttered,  the  kings  of  both  Is;-ael  and 
SjTia  were  destroyed  (2  Ki.  xv.  30 ;  xvi.  9). 
This  was  probably  the  primary  accomplishment 
of  the  prophecy,  but  it  received  its  far  more 
striking  and  literal  fulfilment  in  the  birth  of 
Immanuel ;  for  Herod  the  Great  was  the  last 
who  coukl  be  called  the  king  either  of  Judah 
or  Israel,  and  thougli  he  lived  till  Immanuel 
was  born,  he  died  while  he  wjis  yet  an  infant ; 
and  then,  Shiloh  bein"^  come,  the  sceptre  de- 
parted finally  from  Judah,  as  it  had  long  before 
departed  from  Israel  (Gen.  xlix.  10). 
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messengers  in  every  direction,  to  inform  the 
.)  ews  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  gather  them- 
selves together  for  self-defence,  and  to  destroy 
all  that  should  assault  them. 

The  name  Ahasuerus  —  Ahashverosh — is 
only  the  Hebrew  mode  of  pronouncing  the 
S&nscut  kshatra ;  on  the  Persian  monuments, 
kskcrshe;  in  Greelc,  Xerxes,  and  signifying 
king.  Cyaxares  is  only  another  form  of  the 
same  word.  The  two  names,  Aliasuerus — 
Xerxes,  are  the  same,  and  the  characters 
correspond.  The  tyrant  who  invaded  Greece, 
who  scourged  the  Hellespont,  laid  his  roj^al 
mandate  on  Mount  Athos,  and  inithlessly 
murdered  the  son  of  Pythius,  has  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  frantic  and  debased 
monarch  who  repudiated  his  wife  because 
she  would  not  expose  herself  to  the  gaze  of 
drunken  revellers,  and  who  was  so  far  under 
the  influence  of  an  intriguing  and  ambitious 
favourite,  as,  at  his  suggestion,  to  devote  a  large 
body  of  his  industrious  subjects  to  wanton 
massacre  and  pillage. 

AHAVA  (Ezra  viii.  15) — a  river  in  Chaldea, 
where  Ezra  assembled  the  captives  who  were 
returning  to  Judea,  and  where  he  proclaimed 
a  fast,  and  solemnly  asked  for  divine  assistance 
and  protection  on  their  journey.  Its  precise 
situation  is  not  known. 

AB.AZ— possessor  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  1)— was 
the  son  of  Jotham,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
succeeded  him  as  king  of  Judah.  Ahaz  gave 
himseK  up  to  gross  idolatry,  and  even  sacrificed 
his  own  children  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 
This  course  of  wickedness  brought  upon  him 
and  upon  his  kingdom  severe  judgments. 
Ahaz  at  last  abandoned  himself  to  the  most 
desiderate  iniquity,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  brought  low  and  made  waste  because  of  his 
great  sin. 

Early  in  his  reign  (probably  the  second  year) 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  who,  just  at  the 
close  of  Jotham's  reign  and  life,  had  confeder- 
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Though  Ahaz  and  liis  kingdom  were  thus 
saved  from  the  hands  of  the  Syrians  and 
Israehtes,  he  had  warning  of  the  terrible  judg- 
ments wliich  were  in  store  for  him  because  of 
his  idolatry ;  but  neither  mercy  nor  judgment 
could  divei't  him  from  the  wicked  purposes  of 
his  heart.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Tiglath- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  made  him  a  mag- 
nificent present  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
temple,  and  besought  his  assistance  against  the 
Syrians.  In  compliance  wdth  his  wishes,  the 
king  of  Assyria  besieged  Damascus,  took  it, 
and  slew  the  king.  Ahaz  went  thither  to 
congratulate  Tiglath-pileser  on  his  victory,  and 
there  he  saw  an  altar,  the  fashion  of  which 
particularly  pleased  him,  and  he  ordered  one 
to  be  made,  and  put  up  in  the  stead  of  G  od's 
altar  which  he  removed  into  an  obscure  place. 
Here  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  Damascus, 
saying,  "Because  the  gods  of  the  kings  of 
Syria  help  them,  therefore  will  I  sacrifice  to 
them  that  they  may  help  me ;  but  they  were  the 
ruin  of  him  and  of  all  Israel,"  says  the  sacred 
historian.  So  greedy  w'as  this  abandoned  man 
to  commit  iniquity,  that  he  wantonly  mutilated 
and  abused  the  furniture  of  the  temple,  broke 
the  vessels  in  pieces,  made  him  altars  in  every 
comer  of  Jerusalem  and  on  the  house-tops,  for 
the  worship  of  the  stars.  He  seemed  resolved 
to  show  how  utterly  reckless  he  was  of  the 
consequences  of  sin.  But  his  impious  career 
was  cut  short,  for  he  was  taken  away  in  his 
iniquity  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xviii.  27). 
Though  he  was  buried  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
his  body  was  not  admitted  to  the  sepulchres  of 
the  kings,  but  was  treated  wdth  ignominy,  as 
were  the  bodies  of  Jehoram  and  Joash,  accord- 
ing to  Chronicles.     (See  Tiglath-pileser.) 

AHAZIAH — Jeliovah  sustains.  1.  (1  Ki,  xxii. 
40)  Was  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel.  So  wncked  was  he,  that  when  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Ju  lah,  had  j  oined  with  him  to  build 
a  fleet  at  Ezion-geberfortheTarshish  trade,  God 
sent  his  prophet  to  tell  him  that,  because  of 
his  alliance  with  Ahaziah,  even  in  this  secular 
enterprise,  his  fleet  should  be  destroyed;  and 
the  ships  were  accordingly  shattered  to  pieces 
by  the  winds.  Ahaziah  was  severely  injured 
by  a  fall  from  an  upper  gallery  in  his  house  at 
Samaria,  and  he  sent  to  an  idol-god  at  Ekron, 
to  inquire  if  he  should  recover.  His  messengers 
were  met  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  informed 
them  that  Ahaziah's  sickness  would  be  fatal. 
They  returned,  and  made  the  occurrence  known 
to  the  king,  who,  supposing  from  the  descrip- 
tion that  Elijah  was  the  man  they  met,  forth- 
with sent  an  ofiicer  and  fifty  men  to  seize  him. 
The  prophet  was  sitting  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
when  the  officer  approached,  and  announced 
the  king's  summons.  At  the  prayer  of  Elijah, 
the  officer  and  his  men  were  instantly  consumed 
by  fire  from  heaven.  The  same  doom  came 
upon  a  second  officer  and  his  party  of  fifty  men. 
The  third  officer  fell  on  his  knees  before  Elijah, 
and  besought  him  to  spare  his  life  and  the  lives 
of  his  men.  At  an  intimation  from  God,  ]i^lijah 
went  down  with  them,  and  told  the  Icing  in 
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person  that  he  should  not  recover ;  and  he  soon 
after  died,  and  Jehoram  his  brother  succeeded 
him. 

2.  (2  Kings  viii.  25)  Called  also  Azariah 
(2  Chr.  xxii.  6) — was  a  son  of  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  king  of  Judah ;  though  in 
2  Chr,  xxii.  2  it  is  said  he  was  forty-two  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign,  which  is  an  error. 
His  uncle,  Joram,  the  king  of  Israel,  was 
wounded  in  a  battle  at  Ramoth-gilead,  and  was 
carried  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed.  There  Ahaziah 
visited  him  j  and  Jehu,  who  was  left  to  sustain 
the  siege  (and  who  was  in  the  meantime  anointed 
king  over  Israel),  came  down  to  Jezreel  to 
execute  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  upon  Joram, 
the  son  of  Ahab,  and  the  representative  of  the 
house  of  Ahab.  As  soon  as  his  approach  was 
announced  by  the  watchman,  Joram  and 
Ahaziah  went  out,  each  in  his  chariot,  to 
meet  him.  And  they  met  in  the  "portion  of 
Naboth,"  with  which  one  of  Ahab's  daring 
crimes  was  so  closely  associated,  (See  Ahab.) 
Jehu  reminded  Joram  of  the  iniquities  of  his 
house,  and  he,  suspecting  treacheiy,  w^amed 
Ahaziah  to  flee.  Jehu  then  smote  Joram  (or 
Jehoram,  as  he  is  called,  2  Ki,  ix.  24)  through 
the  heart  with  an  arrow.  He  pursued  and  slew 
Ahaziah  also,  though  he  had  strength  to  reach 
Megiddo,  where  he  died,  and  was  carried  thence 
to  Jerusalem,  and  buried,  from  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Jehoshaphat,  his  ancestor.  (See 
Jehu.)  In  2  Chr.  xxii.  the  circumstances  of 
the  death  of  Ahaziah  are  stated  differently; 
but  the  variation  is  not  substantial,  and  does 
not  require  a  separate  discussion. 

AHIAH.  1.  (1  Ki.  iv.  3)  The  son  of  Shisha, 
one  of  Solomon's  scribes  or  secretaries. 

2.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18)  Supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  same  with  Ahimelech  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1) — 
was  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  his  successor  in  the 
priest's  office.     (See  Ahimelech  and  Ahitub.) 

3.  (1  Chr.  viii.  7)  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
AHIJAH  (1  Ki.  xi.  29)— a  prophet  of  God 

who  lived  at  Shiloh.  For  the  most  interesting 
and  important  transactions  with  which  Ahijah 
was  connected,  see  Jeroboam.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age  (1  Ki.  xiv.  4). 

.  AHIKAM  (2  Ki.  xxii.  12)— a  son  of  Shaphan, 
and  the  father  of  Gedaliah,  was  one  of  those 
whom  Josiah  sent  to  Huldah,  the  prophetess, 
to  inquire  of  her  concerning  the  book  of  the 
law  which  had  been  found  in  the  temple.  His 
influence  was  of  great  service  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxvi.  24). 

AHIMAAZ — brother  of  anger  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
50) — son  and  successor  of  Zadok,  the  priest. 
During  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  stayed  in  Jerusalem  with  Husliai, 
David's  friend;   while  Aliimaaz  and  another 

Joung  man  (son  of  Abiathar),  whose  name  was 
onathan,  stationed  themselves  at  Enrogel,a 
short  distance  from  the  city ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  whatever  Hushai  should  hear  respecting 
Absalom's  plans,  he  should  communicate  to 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  and  they  to  their  sons, 
Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  by  whom  the  intelli- 
gence should  be  communicated  to  David.    As 
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goon  as  Absalom  had  rejected  the  counsel  of 
Ahith(jphel,  and  adopted  that  of  Hushai,  Zadok 
and  Abiathar  were  promptly  informed  of  it, 
and  directed  to  send  with  all  possible  haste  to 
David.  But  (perhaps  to  avoid  suspicion)  the 
message  was  sent  by  a  female.  The  transaction 
was  seen  by  a  lad,  who  went  immediately  and 
informed  Absalom.  Ahimaaz  and  his  com- 
panion set  off  at  once,  however;  and  when  they 
came  to  Bahui'im,  the  site  of  which  is  now  un- 
certain, they  concealed  themselves  in  a  well, 
to  escape  the  observation  of  their  pursuers. 
The  woman  of  the  house  near  which  they  were 
concealed  covered  the  mouth  of  the  well  with 
a  blanket,  on  which  she  spread  com  to  dry; 
and  when  Absalom's  messengers  came  up  in 
the  pursuit,  and  inquired  where  they  were,  she 
deceived  them,  and  told  them  that  the  young 
men  were  in  great  haste,  and  had  passed  on. 
Thus  they  escaped ;  and  while  their  pursuers 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  they  hastened  to  David 
■wdth  their  message.  At  his  own  urgent  request, 
Ahimaaz  was  employed  to  carry  the  intelligence 
of  Absalom's  death  to  David  his  father.  He 
outran  Cushi,  w^ho  had  been  previously  de- 
spatched on  the  same  errand.  Before  he  had 
delivered  his  message,  however,  Cushi  came  up, 
and  made  known  the  sad  event.     (See  David.) 

AKIMELECK— brother  of  the  kimj  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  1) — is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  Aliiah ;  but  others  suppose  Ahiah  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  his  successor  in 
the  priesthood,  and  Ahimelech  to  have  been 
his  brother  and  successor  in  the  same  office. 
It  is  immaterial  which  of  these  opinions  is 
correct.  David,  in  his  flight  from  Saul,  came 
to  Nob,  where  Ahimelech  the  priest  dwelt. 
He  represented  himself  to  be  in  great  haste  on 
the  king's  urgent  business,  and  by  this  means 
obtauied  from  Ahimelech  some  of  the  hallowed 
bread,  and  also  the  sword  of  Goliath,  which 
was  preserved  among  the  sacred  things.  Doeg, 
the  Edomite,  a  principal  servant  of  Saul,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Nob,  and  to  be  a  witness  of 
tlie  intei*view  between  David  and  Ahimelech, 
told  Saul  of  the  matter,  who  immediately 
summoned  Ahimelech  and  all  the  priests  that 
were  with  him  (eighty-five  persons)  into  his 
presence.  He  charged  them  with  a  conspiracy 
m  aiding  and  abetting  his  enemy;  and  they 
replied  by  declaring  their  ignorance  of  any 
hostile  views,  on  the  part  of  David,  towards 
Saul  or  his  kingdom.  This  defence,  sufficient 
as  it  surely  was,  availed  them  nothing,  how- 
ever; and  the  king  commanded  his  guard  to 
slay  them.  The  guard  declining  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  the  king 
commanded  Doeg  to  fall  upon  them.  The 
foreigner  did  so,  and  smote  them,  and  also  the 
city  of  Nob  where  they  dwelt,  and  all  the  men. 
Women,  and  children,  as  well  as  all  the  beasts 
which  were  found  there.  Abiathar,  Alii- 
melech's  son,  was  the  only  one  who  escaped, 
and  he  fled  with  an  ephod  in  his  hand  to 
David.    (See  Abiathak.) 

AHINOAM.  1.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50)  The 
daughter  of  Ahimaaz  and  the  wife  of  Saul. 

2.  (1  Sam.  XXV.  43)  A  woman  of  Jezreel  and 
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one  of  David's  wives.     She  was  taken  captive 
by  the  Amalekites  in  the  siege  of  Ziklug,  and 
aiterwards  rescued  from  cajitivity  by  David  (1 
Sam.  XXX.  18). 

AHIO  (2  Sam.  vi.  3)— a  son  of  Abinadab, 
who,  with  his  brother  IJzzah,  was  intrusted  by 
David  with  the  transportation  of  the  ark  from 
Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem.     (See  Uzzah). 

AHITHOPHEL— 6ro</ier  of  Joolisfmc38—& 
singular  name  for  a  man  of  such  reputed  wis- 
dom (2  Sam.  XV.  12).  A  native  of  Giloh,  and 
the  familiar  friend,  companion,  and  counsellor 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  33).  He  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  counsellors  of  his  age 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  23).  David  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  his  treachery,  and  to  term  him,  "my  com- 
panion," "  my  guide,"  and  "  my  familiar 
friend,"  in  Psalm  Iv.  12-14.  Absalom  per- 
suaded him  to  join  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  father  David;  but  the  cunning  measures 
which  Ahithophel  proposed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Absalom's  ambitious  plans  were  all 
defeated  by  the  counsel  of  Hushai.  Ahitho- 
phel, seeing  that  the  probable  issue  would  be 
the  utter  ruin  of  Absalom  and  his  cause, 
which  would  almost  necessarily  involve  his 
own  destruction,  returned  to  Giloh,  and  de- 
liberately hung  himself. 

AHITUB.  1.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3)  The  son  of 
Phinehas  and  grandson  of  Eli.  Some  suppose 
that  he  succeeded  Eli  in  the  priesthood.  (See 
Ahimelech.) 

2.  The  name  of  Zadok's  father  (1  Chr.  vi.  8). 

AHOLIAB  (Exod.  xxxv.  34)— son  of  Ahisa- 
mach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  who,  with  Bezaleel, 
was  divinely  appointed  to  construct  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  furniture. 

AHOLAH  and  AHOLIBAH  (Ezek.  xxiii. 
4) — symbolical  names  for  Judah  and  Samaria, 
descriptive  of  the  spiritual  lewdness  of  the  two 
countries.  The  first  name  means  a  tent;  and 
the  second,  my  tent  in  her.  God's  habitation 
among  them  was  polluted  by  their  idolatries. 

AHUZZATH  (Gen.  xxvi.  26)— a  particular 
friend  of  Ahimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  and  one  of 
those  who  attended  him  when  he  met  Isaac,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  him  at  Beersheba. 

AI  (Josh.  vii.  2) — called  also  Aiath  (Isa.  x. 
28)  and  Aija  (Neh.  xi.  31) — was  an  elevated 
spot  east  of  Bethel;  the  scene  of  Joshua's 
defeat,  and  afterwards  of  his  victory,  (Josh,  viii.) 
(See  Joshua.) 

AIN  or  EN — a  term  denoting  Sk  fountain,  and 
often  used  in  names  of  places — as  En-gedi, 
fountain  of  kills;  Enmishpat,  fountain  of  judg- 
ment ;  Enrogel,  fountain  of  the  foot,  or  fviller's 
fountain ;  /Enon,  where  John  baptized,  signifies 
spring  of  water.     (See  En.) 

AIN  (Num.  xxxiv.  11)— "Eiblah,  on  the 
east  side  of  Ain" — one  of  the  north-eastern 
boundaries.  The  Septuagint  renders,  on  (he. 
east  side  of  the  fountain,  lierhaps  the  s^jring  of 
the  Orontes. 

AIN  (Josh.  XV.  32) — originally  a  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  but  afterwards  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  32),  and  given  to 
the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  16). 

AJAOLN.     1.  (Josh,  X.  12)   A  village  of 
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Canaan  given  to  the  tribe  of  Dan.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Ajalon  is  the  valley  of  the  same 
name,  memorable  for  the  miracle  of  Joshua. 
It  is  now  kno-vvn  by  the  modern  name  of  Yalo, 
and  lies  about  fourteen  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
to  the  north  of  the  Jaffa  road. 

2.  (Josh,  xix,  42)  A  to^vn  in  the  country  of 
Zebulun,  where  Elon  was  buried.  Its  site  is 
now  unknoAvn. 

AKRABBIM— ascent  of  (Num.  xxxiv.  4)— 
or  Maaleh-Acrabbim  (Josh.  xv.  3) — was  a  range 
of  hills  on  the  southern  border  of  Judah  towards 
the  Dead  Sea.  Its  name  would  seem  to  denote 
that  it  was  infested  with  scorpions. 

ALABASTER  (Matt.  xxvL  7)— a  stone  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties.  It  is  a  bright 
and  elegant  substance,  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish,  and  so  easily  wrought  that  it  is  made 
into  vessels  of  every  form.  The  druggists 
in  Egypt  use  it  at  the  present  day  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  medicines  and  perfumes. 
Theocritus  speaks  of  gilded  alabasters  of 
Syriac  ointment.  The  phrase  "she  brake 
the  box,"  used  Mark  xiv.  3,  seems  to  mean 
only  that  she  opened  or  unsealed  the  vessel, 
as  we  say  familiarly,  "to  break  a  bottle,"  when 
we  mean  to  open  it  by  drawing  the  cork.  It 
was  the  custom  in  the  East  then,  as  it  is  now 
all  over  the  world,  to  seal  with  wax  anything 
from  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  air,  and 
this  is  especially  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  precious  perfumes  and  ointments.  The 
breaking  of  the  wax  would  be  naturally  denoted 
by  the  expression. 

ALEXANDER.  _  1.  (Mark  xv.  21)  The  son 
of  Simon  the  Cyrenian. 

2.  (Acts  iv.  6)  A  distinguished  Jew,  who, 
with  others,  took  part  against  Peter  and  John. 

3.  (Acts  xix.  33)  A  Jew  of  Ephesus,  who  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  controversy  between 
Paul  and  the  populace  of  that  city,  and  attempted 
without  success  to  quell  the  commotion. 

4.  A  convert  and  apostate  (1  Tim.  i.  19,  20 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  14).  Perhaps  the  same  with  the 
coppersmith  whom  Paul  rebukes. 

ALEXANDRIA  (Acts  xviii.  24;  xxvii.  6) 
— a  celebrated  city  of  Egypt,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  about  B.C.  332.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  a  strip  of  land  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  ]\Iediterranean,  and  between  that  and 
the  lake  Mareotis,  rather  south  of  the  present 
city  of  the  same  name.  Ancient  Alexandria 
was  at  one  time  the  centre  of  scientific  know- 
ledge; the  rival  of  Rome  in  size,  and  the  first 
commercial  city  of  the  earth.  Historians  tell 
us  that  its  free  population  exceeded  300,000, 
and  it  had  at  the  same  time  an  equal  number  of 
slaves.  Its  ancient  magnificence  maybe  knouTi 
from  the  ruins  of  spacious  streets,  and  the 
fragments  of  colonnades,  obelisks,  and  temples. 
After  Alexander's  death  it  became  the  regal 
capital  of  Egypt,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
Ptolemies  for  292  years,  lliey  enriched  it 
with  numerous  elegant  edifices,  and  furnished 
it  with  a  library  of  700,000  volumes,  which 
was  burnt  by  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh 
century.  It  was  famous  also  for  its  lighthouse, 
built  on  the  island  of  Pharos.  From  the  days 
2'^ 
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of  the  apostles  to  the  Saracen  invasion,  it  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome :  and  as  it  was  an 


extensive  market  for  grain,  the  centurion  who 
had  charge  of  Paul  on  his  way  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome  readily  "found  a  ship  of  Alexandria, 
laden  with  com,  sailing  into  Italy."  Some  of 
the  persecutors  of  Stephen  -were  from  this 
city,  and  so  was  the  eloquent  ApoUos.  Here 
also_  lived  Clement  and  Origen,  the  famous 
Christian  fathers.  And  here,  too,  was  the 
Greek  or  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Bible 
made,  usually  called  the  Septuagint.  Many 
Jews  lived  in  Alexandria,  having  a  governor 
of  their  own,  called  the  Alabarch,  and  they  had 
several  sjTiagogues.     (See  Scriptures.  ) 

Modern  Alexandria  is  built  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city.  It  is  merely  the  port  of 
Cairo,  where  vessels  touch,  and  exchanges  of 
merchandise  are  made.  It  is  125  miles  north- 
west of  Cairo,  is  the  residence  of  many  Euro- 
pean merchants  and  factors,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  40,000. 

ALEXANDRIANS  (Acts  vi.  9)— Jews 
from  Alexandria  who  were  present  at  Jerusa- 
lem when  Stephen  preached  there,  and  where 
they  had  a  synagogue  by  themselves.  Perhaps 
the  Libertines  and  Cyrenians  worshipped  with 
them,  or  each  sect  or  school  might  have  had 
separate  synagogues.  In  either  case  they  are 
properly  described  as  being  "certain  of  the 
synagogue  which  is  called  the  synagogue  of  the 
Alexandrians,"  &c. 

ALGUM.     (SeeALMUG.) 

ALIEN  (Exod.  xviii.  3) — a  foreigner  or  per- 
son bom  in  another  country,  and  not  having 
the  usual  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens 
of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  The  force  of 
the  figure,  Eph.  ii.  12,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

ALLEGORY  (Gal.  iv.  24)— a  figure  of 
speech,  nearly  resembling  the  parable  or  fable, 
common  in  the  Scriptures  and  among  all 
oriental  nations.  It  personifies  irrational  and 
inanimate  objects  or  moral  qualities,  and  en- 
forces and  illustrates  tx"uth  by  their  conduct  or 
by  a  supposed  conversation  between  them. 
Bunyan's  Filgrini's  Progress  is  a  beautiful 
allegory. 

The  clause,  Gal.  iv.  24,  in  wh'ch  the  word 
"  allegory"  occurs,  should  be  rendered  "  which 
things  are  allegorized."  Certain  events  in  the 
history  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  are  adduced  as 
foreshadowing  im])ortant  truths,  which  the 
reader  of  the  sim]ile  nan-ative  might  not  easily 
discover.  But  the  assertion  that  a  portion  of 
early  history  is  allegorized  is  very  diflerenb 
from  saying  that  it  is  an  allegory. 
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ALLELUIA  (Rev.  xix.  1),  or  HALLE- 
TiUJAH — a  Hebrew  word  signifying  Praise  ye 
the  Lord.  It  was  a  common  exclamation  of 
i(»y  and  jiraise  in  the  Jewish  worship,  and  be- 
gins and  concludes  several  of  the  ijsalms,  as 
cvi,,  cxi.,  cxiii.,  cxvii.,  and  cxxxv. 

ALL-TO  (.Tudg.  ix.  53)— "And  aU  to  break 

lis  skull."    The  words  "all  to"  do  not  mean 

*and  all  for  the  purpose  of"  breaking.     All-to 

an  old  J^^nglish  word,  and  signifies  "tJiorough- 

' — "  and  comjiletely  broke  his  skull." 

ALMOND   (Gen.  xliii.  U)— a  wsll-known 

lit,  and  among  the  best  that  Canaan  pro- 

aced.     The  loaves  and  blossoms  of  the  almond 

2e  resemble  those  of  the  peach  tree,  and  it  is 

jmarkable  for  its  early  maturity.     It  flowers 

January  and  gives  its  fruit  in  April.     The 

lit  is  enclosed  in  a  tough  shell,  and  this  again 

ithin  a  horny  husk,  which  opens  of   itself 

^hen  the  fruit  is  ripe.     It  is  cultivated  with 

;at  care  at  the  present  day  in  England  for  its 

irly  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  in  the  south  of 

Surope  for  exportation..    The  tree  blossoms  on 

■  e  bare    branches,   and  hence   the   striking 

lusion  of  the  poet : — 

"Tlio  hope,  in  dreams  of  a  happier  hour, 
That  alights  on  misery's  brow, 
Springs  out  of  the  silvery  almond  flower 
That  blooms  on  a  leatiess  bough." 

.The  original  word  from  which  almond  is  de- 
rived, means  to  make 
haste,  or  awake  ear- 
ly, denoting  its  hasty 
growth  and  early  ma- 
turity. Hence  the 
allusion  in  Jer..  i.  12, 
is  to  the  haste  with 
wliich  God  would  send 
his  judgments,  or  the 
vigilance  with  which 
he  watched  over  his 
word  to  fulfil  it.  So 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
had  almond  rods,  em- 
blematical of  the  vigil- 
ance which  became 
them  as  the  leaders  of 
God's  chosen  people 
(Num.  xvii.  6-8).  In 
Eccl.  xii.  5  allusion 
may  be  made  to  the 
■white  silvery  hair 
which,  ere  one  is  well  aware,  covers  the  head 
in  old  age,  and  which,  if  foimd  in  the  way  of 
rigliteousness,  is  a  crown  of  glory.  Others, 
however,  render  the  clause,  "  and  the  almond 
sliall  be  despised,"  that  is,  by  the  old  man  who 
is  toothless. 

,  ALMS,  ALMS-DEEDS  (Matt.  vi.  1;  Acts 
ix.  3G)— deeds  of  charity,  or  (Luke  xi.  41)  the 
thing  given  in  charity.  The  giving  of  alms  is 
:in  important  duty  enjoined  by  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  manner  of  it  is  prescribed  (see  Acts  x. 
2-4,^  and  the  passages  already  cited). 

The  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  refer- 
ence to  the  poor  were  very  judicious,  considerate, 
anil  kind.  Ample  provision  was  made  for  the 
unfortunate  by  a  vai-iety  of  statutes.    Yet,  in 
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consequence  of  national  degeneracy,  we  find 
that  begging  was  a  c(jmmi>n  jjractice  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  Alms-giving,  therefore, 
became  a  necessary  duty.     (See  Poor.  ) 

ALMUG  TREl<:S  (1  Ki.  x.  11),  or  ALGUM 
TREES  (2  Chr.  ii.  8)  — one  of  the  kinds  of 
timber  which  Solomon  ordered  from  Tyre  for 
the  building  of  the  temple.  Jewish  historians 
describe  it  as  a  fine  wnite,  glossy  wood,  and 
used  for  musical  instruments,  and  the  orna- 
mental work  of  the  temple.  Dr.  Shaw  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  the  cypress,  which  is 
still  used  for  harj^sichords  and  other  stringed 
instruments.  Kimchi  supposed  it  to  be  Brazil 
wood ;  and  Maria  Callcott  (Scripture  Herbal) 
identifies  it  with  thyine  wood.  The  Vulgate 
has  thijina.  But  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
it  was  the  far-famed  sandal  wood  of  the  East, 
so  highly  prized  for  its  fineness,  fragrance, 
durability,  and  the  beautiful  polish  which  it 
takes. 

ALOES  (Song  iv.  14).  One  species  is  a  plant 
vnih.  broad  thick  prickly  leaves.  The  juice  of 
this  plant,  when  boiled,  j^roduces  the  medicinal 
article  called  aloes ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
used  in  embalm- 
ing (John  xix. 
39).  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope 
and  the  islands 
of  Sumatra  and 
Ceylon  furnish, 
many  varieties. 

Lign-aloe,  or 
Aloe,  was  a  dif- 
ferent plant  from 
the  preceding, 
and  was  other- 
wise named  agal- 
lochum  (Num. 
xxiv.  6).  The 
smell  of  it  is 
very  fragrant, 
and  the  wood  of 
some  species  is 
worth  more  than 
its  weight  in  gold.  Besides  its  use  as  a  strong 
perfume,  it  was  employed  for  fine  cabinet  and 
ornamental  work.  Perhaps,  after  all,  one  kind 
of  aloe,  or  the  agallochum,  is  referred  to  in 
Scripture. 

ALPHA  (Rev.  i.  8;  xxi.  6;  xxii.  13)— the 
name  of  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last,"  is  the 
expressive  language  emjiloyed  by  our  Saviour 
in  reference  to  himself.  The  phrase  among  the 
Jews  to  denote  from  first  to  last  was,  "  from 
Aleph  to  Tau,"  which  are  the  names  of  the 
first  and  last  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
The  expressions  in  the  passages  cited  denote 
the  eternity  and  perfection  of  the  Being  to 
whom  they  are  applied;  and  their  force  Avill 
appear  by  comparing  them  with  Isa.  xlL  4; 
xliv.  6;  xlviii.  12. 

ALPHEUS.     L  (Matt  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18; 
Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13)   The  father  of  the 
apostle  James.    2.  (Mark  ii.  14)  The  father  of 
23 
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Levi,  or  Matthew,  as  he  is  called,  Matt.  ix.  9. 
Many  suppose  that  the  first  Alj)heus  was  the 
same  pei'son  as  Cleophas,  who  is  mentioned 
John  xix.  25,  and  he  is  by  many  conjectured  to 
be  the  husband  of  Mary,  sister  of  our  Lord's 
mother,  so  that  James,  his  son,  is  called 
our  Lord's  brother,  (Compare  Matt.  xiii.  55 
and  xxvii.  56,  and  Mark  vi.  3  and  Luke  xxiv. 
10.)    (See  James,  JosES.) 

ALTAR,  (Gen.  viii.  20)— a  structure  appro- 
priated exclusively  to  the  offering  of  sacrifices. 
(See  Sacki- 
FiCES.)  Though 
sacrifices  were 
offered  before 
the  flood,  the 
word  altar  does 
not  occur  unti3. 
the  time  of  No- 
ah's departure 
from  the  ark. 
The  building  of 
them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  in- 
vocation of  the 
name  of  God  is 
■often  referred  to 
in  the  patriarch- 

.*===:*^    ^xis^^-^-y^--/<^-3,      ^1  history. 
^^^^^  £2£^^^  Altars  were  of 

various  foiTQS, 
and  at  first  very  rude  in  their  construction, 
being  nothing  more,  probably,  than  a  square 
heap  of  stones,  or  mound  of  earth.  The  altar 
on  which  Jacob  made  an  offering  at  Bethel 
was  the  single  stone  which  had  served  him  for 
a  pillow  during  the  night  (Gen.  xxviii.  18). 
The  altar  which  Moses  was  commanded  to 
build  (Exod.  xx.  24)  was  to  be  made  of  earth. 
If  made  of  stone,  it  was  expressly  required  to 
be  rough,  the  sculpture  of  ornaments,  which 
might  easily  degenerate  into  images,  being 
strictly  forbidden,  and  the  use  of  an  iron  tool 
being  regarded  as  polluting  (Exod.  xx.  25).  It 
was  also  to  be  made  without  steps  (Exod.  xx. 
26.  See  also  Deut.  xxvii.  2-6,  and  Josh,  viii, 
31).  The  altar  also  had  horns  (Exod.  xxvii, 
2;  1  Ki.  ii.  28;  Rev.  ix.  13).  They  were  prob- 
ably used  to  confine  the  victim  (Ps.  cxviii. 
27).  Altars  were  erected  to  commemorate  im- 
portant events,  as  at  the  defeat  of  Amalek 
(Exod.  xvii.  15).  For  idolatrous  purposes, 
altars  were  often  built  in  groves  and  on  high 
places,  which  very  speedily  became  scenes  of 
pollution  and  idolatry. 

The  altars  required  in  the  Jewish  worship 
were — 1.  The  altar  of  burnt  offering,  or  the 
brazen  altar,  in  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilder- 
ness; this  altar  stood  directly  in  front  of  the 
principal  entrance.  It  was  made  of  shittim 
wood,  and  was  about  7  feet  and  6  inches 
square,  and  4  feet  and  6  inches  high.  It 
was  hollow,  and  covered  or  overlaid  with 
plates  of  brass.  The  horns  (of  which  there 
was  one  on  each  comer)  were  of  wood,  and 
overlaid  in  the  same  way.  A  grate  or  net- 
woi-k  of  brafjs  was  also  attached  to  it,  either 
to  hold  the  fire  or  to  support  a  hearth  of 
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earth.  The  furniture  of  the  altar  was  all  of 
brass,  and  consisted  of  such  articles  as  a  shovel 
to  remove  the  ashes  from  the  altar,  and  a 
pan  to  receive  them ;  the  skins  or  vessels  for 
receiving  the  blood  of  the  victims,  and  hooks 
for  turning  the  sacrifice.  At  each  comer  was 
a  brass  ring,  and  there  were  also  two  staves  or 
rods  overlaid  with  brass  which  passed  through 
these  rings,  and  served  for  carrying  the  altar 
from  place  to 
place.  The 
fire  used  on 
this  altar  was 
perpetually 
maintained. 
It  was  kindled 
miraculously, 
and  the  sacred 
flame  was 
cherish  e  d 
with  the  most 
devoted  care. 
It  was  also  a 
place  of  con- 
stant sacri- 
fice :  fresh 
blood  was  shed  upon  it  continually,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  sacrifice  ascended  up 
towards  heaven  without  interruption. 

In  the  first  temple  (which,  in  its  general  plan 
was  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  wilderness,  that  being  a  tent  and 
this  a  house  of  larger  dimensions),  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering  stood  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  in  the  tabernacle.  It  was  much 
larger,  however,  being  30  feet  square  and  15 
feet  high  ;  its  particular  plan  being  appointed 
expressly  by  divine  authority  (1  Chr.  xxviii. 
11-20).  It  was  ascended  either  by  a  series  of 
three  platforms  according  to  some,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  by  an  inclined  plane — steps  are 
attached  to  the  east  side  of  the  altar  in  Ezekiel's 
vision.  And  in  the  second  temple  it  occupied 
the  same  position,  though  it  was  still  larger 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  first.  We  refer 
to  the  one  built  by  Herod,  described  both  by 
Josephus  and  in  the  Talmud. 

2.  The  altar  of  incense,  or  the  golden  altar, 
stood  within  the  holy  place,  and  near  to  the 
inmost  vail  (Exod.  xxx.  1-6).  It  was  made 
of  the  same  wood  with  the  brazen  altar, 
and  was  18  inches  square  and  3  feet  high. 
The  top,  as  well  as  the  sides  and  horns,  was 
plated  with  pure  gold,  and  it  was  finished 
around  the  upper  surface  with  a  crown  or 
border  of  gold.  Just  below  this  border  four 
golden  rings  were  attached  to  each  side  of  the 
altar,  one  near  each  corner.  The  staves  or  rods 
for  bearing  the  altar  passed  through  these  rings, 
and  were  made  of  the  same  wood  with  the  altar 
itself,  and  richly  overlaid  with  the  same  precious 
metal.  The  incense  altar  in  Solomon's  temple 
was  very  similar.  What  became  of  the  one  in 
the  second  temple,  which  was  restored  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  is  not  known.  It  does  not  appear 
on  the  arch  of  Titus  among  the  representations 
of  the  spoils  of  the  temple.  Upon  this  altar 
incense  was  burnt  every  morning  and  every 
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evening  (see  Incense),  so  that  it  was  "per- 
jjetual''  (Exod.  xxx.  8).  Neither  bunit  sacii- 
fice,  nor  meat  oflfering,  nor  drink  offering,  was 
jiermitted  upon  this  altar;  nor  was  it  ever 
.stained  with  blood  except  once  a  year,  when 
tlie  priest  made  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  18,  19). 

The  altar  was  an  imjiortant  portion  of  reli- 
ious  furniture  among  the  ancients,  and  forms 
"  it  among  various  nations,  both  square  and 
»imd,  have  been  preserved.  Altars  were  gen- 
lly  dedicated  to  certain  divinities  whose 
they  bore.  Some,  however,.were  anony- 
)us ;  and  one  in  Athens  bore  the  remarkable 
3cription,  "To  the  unknown  God" — that  is, 
some  crisis  (a  time  of  plague,  according  to 
iogenes  Laertius)  they  knew  not  what  god  to 
jpitiate,  and  therefore  built  this  nameless 
^  Itar.  The  Romans  often  festooned  their  altars 
^(vith  garlands  and  flowers,  while  their  sides 
were  sculptured  with  symbols  of  the  gods  to 
whom  they  were  consecrated.  The  altar  was 
also  an  asylum  for  criminals,  both  among  the 
Jews  and  other  ancient  peopla  Persons  in 
dread  of  death  fled  and  "laid  hold  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar"  (1  Ki.  i.  50). 

AMALEK  (Gen.  xxx\4.  16).  He  was  the 
son  of  Ehphaz,  and  grandson  of  Esau.  Some 
have  supposed  him  to  be  the  father  of  the 
Amalekites,  but  they  are  mentioned  as  a 
powerful  people  long  before  the  birth  of  Amalek 
(Gen.  xiv.  7).  The  Arabians  have  a  tradition 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Ham. 

AMALEKITES  (1  Sam.  xv.  6)— a  power- 
ful j)eople  who  occupied  the  country  between 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  called,  Num.  xxiv.  20, 
"First  of  aU  the  nations."  They  were  the 
first  who  attacked  the  Israelites,  and  made  an 
onslaught  on  the  feeble  who  Imgered  on  the 
march.  This  predatory  horde,  who  seem  to 
h3,ve  subsisted  wholly  by  plunder  (a  nest  of 
"land-pirates"),  were  signally  defeated  in  a 
contest  with  the  children  of  Israel  at  Rephidim ; 
and  for  their  guilt  in  opposing  the  progress  of 
God's  people,  they  became  objects  of  his  terrible 
judgments.  They  were  afterwards  defeated 
and  repulsed  by  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  12),  and 
by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.),  and  by  David  (1  Sam. 
xxx. ) ;  till  at  last  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
fulfilled  to  the  very  letter,  and  their  name  was 
blotted  from  the  earth  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17,  and 
1  Chr.  iv.  43). 

AMANA  (Song  iv.  8)— a  peak  of  one  of  the 
moiuitains  of  Lebanon;  probably  so  called 
from  a  river  of  similar  name  which  flowed  from 
it.     (See  Abana.) 

AlVIASA  (1  Chr.  il  17)— a  son  of  Jether, 
who  is  elsewhere  called  Ithra  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25), 
Absalom  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
in  the  rebellion  agahist  his  father  David ;  but 
he  was  defeated  by  his  cousin  Joab.  After- 
wards, David  recognizing  the  relationship  be- 
tween them,  not  only  pardoned  Amasa,  but 
made  him  captain  of  his  host  in  the  room  of 
Joab.  On  the  revolt  of  Sheba,  David  required 
Amasa  to  assemble  tlie  peoi)le  within  three 
days,  and  march  with  them  to  suppress  it ;  but 
in  consequence  of  his  delay,  the  king  despatched 
Abishai  with  such  an  army  as  could  be  mus- 
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tered  at  the  moment,  and  together  with  Joab 
they  i)urs»ied  after  Sheba.  At  a  particular 
place  in  Gibeon,  Amasa  joined  them.  The 
envious  and  mortified  Joab  approached  to  sa- 
lute him,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  inflict 
upon  him  a  deadly  wound. 

AMASAI  (1  Chr.  vi.  25) — a  Levite,  and  one 
of  the  sons  of  Elkanah.  He  was  chief  of  a 
gallant  party  that  came  to  David  when  he  was 
flying  from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  16-18).  David 
gladly  availed  himself  of  their  aid,  and  gave 
them  commissions  in  his  army. 

AMAZIA-YL—Strenyth  of  Jehovah  (2  Ki.  xiv. 
1-20)— the  eighth  king  of  Judah,  was  son  and 
successor  of  Jehoash.  He  commenced  his  reign 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  char- 
acter is  peculiarly  described.  His  religion  was 
not  the  result  of  sincere  conviction,  nor  was  it 
uniform  and  consistent.  It  was  moulded  and 
modified  by  circumstances.  "He  did  that 
which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but 
not  with  a  perfect  heart"  (2  Chr.  xxv.  2;  2  Ki. 
xiv.  3).  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he 
showed  an  outward  regard  to  the  law  of  the 
Lord ;  but  power  and  ambition  turned  his  heart. 
At  length  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  and  he  was  destroyed  by  the  hand 
of  violence. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Amaziah  re- 
solved to  make  war  upon  the  Edomites,  who 
had  revolted  fix>m  the  kingdom  of  Judah  sev- 
eral years  before  (2  Ki.  viii.  20) ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  raised  an  army  of  300,000  men  from 
among  his  own  subjects,  and  hired  100,000  men 
of  Israel,  for  whose  services  he  paid  £40,000. 
Before  he  commenced  the  expedition,  however, 
he  was  directed  by  divine  authority  to  disband 
his  hired  soldiers,  and  was  told  that  if  he  did 
not,  he  should  certainly  fall  before  his  enemies. 
After  some  hesitation  he  dismissed  the  Israel- 
itish  army  and  sent  them  home.  Amaziah  met 
the  Edomites  in  a  place  called  the  Valley  of 
Salt,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over  them, 
slaying  10,000,  taking  10,000  prisoners,  and 
capturing  Selah  or  Petra,  their  capital.  Elated 
by  his  success,  and  forgetful  of  the  God  of 
battles  who  had  given  him  the  victory,  he  took 
the  idols  which  his  vanquished  enemy  had 
worshipped,  and  set  them  up  as  his  own  gods. 
The  anger  of  the  Almighty  was  kindled  against 
him,  and  he  sent  a  message  to  him,  the  very 
terms  of  which  exposed  and  rebuked  his  sin 
(2  Chr.  xxv.  15).  The  king  was  already  hard- 
ened enough  to  question  the  authority  of  God's 
messenger,  and  even  to  threaten  him  with 
death.  He  was  wanied  of  the  destruction  he 
would  bring  upon  himself  for  liis  idolatry  and 
unbelief.  Thus  given  up  to  follow  his  owti 
devices,  he  sought  occasion  of  war  Avith  the 
king  of  Israel.  The  answer  of  that  king  to  the 
challenge  was  given  in  the  form  of  a  fable,  but 
was  expressive  of  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
contained  at  the  same  time  a  severe  rebuke  to 
the  king  of  .Tudah  for  his  pride  and  vain-glory. 
Amaziah  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  piur- 
pose ;  and  he  met  the  army  of  Israel  at  Beth- 
shemesh  in  Judea,  and  it  is  said  by  Jewish 
historians  that  the  army  of  Judah  was  sud- 
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denly  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  before  Israel 
without  a  blow  on  either  side.  Amaziah  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  king  of  Israel,  who  forth- 
with proceeded  to  break  down  a  section  of  the 
city  wall  600  feet  in  length,  and  marched 
through  the  breach;  plundered  the  temple  of 
its  gold  and  silver  vessels;  seized  the  king's 
treasures,  and,  taking  such  hostages  as  he 
pleased,  returned  in  triumph  to  Samaria,  leav- 
ing the  king  of  Judah  to  reflect  on  the  folly 
and  madness  of  rejecting  the  counsel  and 
disobeying  the  command  of  God,  (2  Ki.  xiv.) 
About  fifteen  years  after  this  disgraceful  defeat, 
Amaziah  fled  from  Jerusalem  to  Lachish  to 
escape  assassination,  but  he  was  followed  by 
the  conspirators  to  the  place  to  which  he  fled, 
and  put  to  death.  His  body  was  taken  back 
to  Jerusalem  and  buried  with  his  fathers. 
(See  Amos.) 

AMBASSADOE  (JosKix.  4;  Isa.  xxxiii.  7) 
■ — a  person  appointed  to  some  business  in  a 
foreign  country,  in  the  transaction  of  which  he 
represents  the  government  that  appoints  him 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  31).  Many  instances  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  word  is  used  of  the 
apostles  (2  Cor.  v.  18-20),  to  denote  that  they 
were  sent  forth  by  divine  authority,  and  fur- 
nished with  divine  credentials,  to  proclaim  the 
terms  of  pardon  and  eternal  life  to  the  rel^ellious 
and  condemned  subjects  of  God's  government 
in  this  world.  The  imprisoned  apostle  calls 
himseK  an  ambassador  in  bonds — among  states 
a  violation  of  all  international  law. 

AMBASSAGE  (Luke  xiv.  32)— a  public 
message.  The  term  may  include  the  messenger 
or  ambassador  as  well  as  his  message. 
^  AMBER  (Ezek.  i.  4,  27 ;  viii.  2)— a  beau- 
tiful bituminous  resin,  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish,  and  presenting  several  colours,  though 
chiefly  yellow  and  orange.  It  is  foiind  in 
Prussia,  and  near  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
In  the  passages  cited  the  allusion  is  simply  to 
the  colour  of  amber,  and  does  not  imply  that 
it  is  indestructible  by  fire ;  or  rather,  as  others 
suppose,  the  reference  is  to  a  peculiar  metal  of 
dazzling  brilliancy — a  mixture  of  gold  and 
copper,  or  gold  and  silver. 

AMEN  — true,  faithful  (Deut.  xx\-ii.  15). 
This  word,  thoiigh  variously  used,  has  substan- 
tially the  same  meaning.  It  is  an  aflfirmative 
response,  and  is  used  to  denote  assent,  or  entire 
acquiescence.  After  a  creed,  it  means,  "so  it 
is;"  af ter  a i^rayer,  "  so  let  it  be "  (Deut.  xxvii. 
15-26).  It  is  sometimes  translated  verily,  and 
was  frequently  used  by  our  Saviour  when  he 
was  about  to  utter  some  distinct,  important, 
and  solemn  truth.  Its  repetition,  "  verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you, "  strengthens  the  assertion. 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  early  Christians 
for  all  the  worshippers  to  say  amen  at  the  close 
of  the  prayer,  or  of  the  giving  of  thanks  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  16).  One  may  say  that  this  is  almost  the 
only  form  of  worship  prescribed  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  promises  of  God  are  amen, 
because  they  are  made  sure  and  certain  in 
Christ  (2  Cor.  i.  20).  Amen  is  one  of  the  titles 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  (Rev.  iii.  14),  as  he  is 
the  faithful  and  true  witness. 
2G 
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AMETHYST.  This  gem  has  its  name,  -m 
which  is  a  Greek  compound,  from  the  notion  m 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  amulet  which  charmed  ™ 
away  the  effects  of  drunkenness.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  precious  stones.  It 
has  a  variety  of  colours,  though  purple  prevaUa  . 
(Exod.  xxxix.  12).  It  was  one  of  the  stones  in  ■ 
the  high  j)riest's  breastplate.  M 

AMMINADAB  (Exod.  vi.  23)— Aaron's 
father-in-law.  The  allusion  to  the  chariots  of 
Amminadab,  or  Amminadib  (Song  vi.  12),  may 
refer  to  the  known  beauty  and  swiftness  of  tlie 
vehicles  of  some  famous  charioteer.  In  the 
margin,  however,  it  is  rendered,  "  my  Avilling 
people." 

AMMONITES,  or  children  of  AMMON 
(Gen.  xix.  38) — were  the  descendants  of  Ben- 
ammi,  a  son  of  Lot,  by  incest.  He  was  born 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zoar,  but  his  jjosterity 
spread  northwardly,  and  occupied  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Gilead,  between  the  rivers 
Arnon  and  Jabbok.  In  fact,  they  had  con- 
quered an  earUer  people — the  Rephaim,  or 
Jamgummims  —  and  seized  their  territory. 
Originally  their  possessions  were  bounded 
north  by  the  river  Jabbok,  west  by  Jordan, 
south  by  Arnon,  and  stretched  eastward  into 
Arabia.  The  Amorites,  under  Sihon  their 
king,  expelled  them  from  the  richest  part  of 
their  possessions,  which  lay  between  the  two 
rivers ;  but  Moses  recovered  it  from  the  Amor- 
ites, and  divided  it  between  Reuben  and  Gad. 
The  western  boundary  of  the  Ammonites  then 
became  a  branch  of  the  river  Jabbok,  on  which 
their  capital  city,  Rabbah  or  Rabbath-Ammon, 
stood,  and  the  mountains  of  Gilead  bounded 
them  on  the  east,  while  the  main  stream  of  the 
Jabbok  continued  tobetheirnorthern boundary, 
and  the  land  of  Moab  the  southern.  This  last 
is  intended  by  the  kingdom  of  Ammon  as  used 
in  the  sacred  history. 

The  children  of  Ammon  were  gross  idolaters 
(Judg.  X.  6).  Their  chief  idol  was  Moloch,  the 
same  with  Baal,  Milcom,  &c. ;  and  their  history 
is  fuU  of  the  judgments  which  their  sins  brought 
upon  them,  though  they  were  spared,  by  God's 
express  command,  wdien  Israel  passed  by  them 
from  Egyjit.  Yet  they  showed  no  friendship 
for  the  Hebrew  w^anderers,  and  so  were  per- 
petually excluded  from  entering  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord  (Deut.  ii.  19;  xxiii.  3; 
2  Chr.  XX.  10). 

Three  hundred  years  afterwards  the  king  of 
the  Ammonites  made  war  upon  the  Israelites, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  had  taken  his 
land  (Judg.  xi.  13) ;  and  after  a  severe  battle  the 
Ammonites  Avere  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
In  the  beginning  of  Saul's  reign  (1  Sam.  xi.  1) 
the  Ammonites,  imder  Nahash  their  king, 
attacked  Jabcsh-gilead,  biit  proposed  to  spare 
the  inhaV)itants,  provided  they  would  all  con- 
sent to  lose  the  right  eye.  During  the  time 
allowed  for  their  answer,  they  collected  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  meet  the  Ammonites,  and  so 
completely  routed  them,  that  two  of  them  were 
not  left  together.  Fiftj'-  or  sixty  years  after 
this,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Ammonites  died ; 
and  David,  who  seems  to  have  been  under  some 
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obligation  to  him,  sent  a  message  of  condolence 
to  his  son  and  successor.  This  friendly  act  was 
not  received  kindly,  and  the  messengers  of 
David  were  grossly  abused  and  insulted.  (See 
Hanun.)  Expecting  that  David  would  attempt 
to  revenge  th(i  insult,  they  obtained  large  sup- 
)lies  of  men  from  the  Syrians ;  and  when  David 
leard  of  their  preparation  for  war,  he  sent 
lb  with  a  cliosen  trooj)  from  the  army  of 
j1  to  meet  them.  The  result  was  fatal  to 
Ammonites.  They  and  their  allies  were 
lued,  and  fled.  Kabbah,  their  capital,  and 
all  the  rest  of  their  cities,  were  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Israelites,  the  king's  crown 
was  taken  from  his  head  and  put  on  David's, 
and  the  people  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject 
servitude  (2  Sam.  xii.  29-31).  In  this  condition 
they  remained  till  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat, 
when  they  united  with  tlie  Moabites  and  otners, 
made  war  upon  Judah,  and  were  miraculously 
cut  off,  (2  Chr.  XX.)  Jotham  fought  and  pre- 
vailed against  them,  and  made  them  tributary 
for  several  years.  The  most  dreadful  judg- 
ments were  threatened  against  them  and  their 
chief  city,  because  they  seized  and  occupied  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Israel  (Jer.  xlix.  1-6) ; 
and  again,  because  they  insolently  triumphed 
over  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  their  cap- 
tivity (Ezek.  XXV.  2-7,  10);  and  every  threat 
was  executed  to  the  very  uttermost  in  due  time, 
as  profane  history  abundantly  attests.  They 
soon  became  extinct  as  a  nation ;  and  Origen, 
a  writer  of  the  third  century,  assures  us,  that 
in  his  time  they  were  only  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Arabs.  They  were  never  better 
at  any  time  than  Arabs,  for  they  had  always 
been  a  wild,  unsettled,  and  ijredatory  race. 
(See  Rabbah.) 
A:\LM0N-N0.  (See  Amon,  No.) 
AMXON  (1  Chr.  iii,  1)  Avas  the  eldest  son 
of  David,  and  was  guilty  of  violating  the  chas- 
tity of  his  half-sister,  Tamar,  (2  Sam.  xiii.) 
David  was  very  angry,  though  he  did  not 
punish  Amnon ;  but  his  brother  Absalom  de- 
termined to  revenge  the  injury;  and,  after 
cherishing  his  purpose  for  two  years,  he  finally 
executed  it  in  his  house,  at  a  feast  to  which 
he  had  invited  Amnon,  with  the  rest  of  his 
father's  family.    (See  Absalom.  ) 

AMOl^i— artificer  (2  Ki.  xxi.  18-26)— the 
fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  and  the  son  and 
successor  of  Manasseh.  Amon  resembled  his 
father  in  many  things — copied  all  the  bad  ele- 
ments of  his  character.  He  addicted  himself 
to  the  worship  of  idols,  and  scorned  the  national 
faith ;  "  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers, 
and  wallced  not  in  the  way  of  the  Lord ;" — nay, 
"he  served  all  the  carved  images  which  his 
father  had  made."  Such  is  the  dark  account 
of  him  given  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  But  he  did  not  imitate  his  father's 
penitence  and  reformation — "he  trespassed 
more  and  more."  His  reign  lasted  only  two 
years.  A  consi)iracy  was  formed  against  him 
among  his  courtiers,  for  what  reasons  we  know 
not.  The  assassination  of  a  king  is,  under 
despotic  governments,  the  short,  sharp  way  of 
obtaining  redress  or  political  ciiaugc.     "  His 
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servants  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him 
in  his  own  house."  But  his  assasHins  liad  not 
gained  the  popular  sympathy  or  apjirobation^ 

the  people  of  the  land  slew  all  those  that  had 
conspired  against  king  Amon."  Manasseh 
was  buried  in  the  garden  of  his  own  h(m.se," 
otherwise  called  "the  garden  of  Uzza;"  and 
Amon  was  buried  in  the  same  place.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Josiah. 

2.  In  Jer.  xlvi.  26  our  version  reads,  "the 
multitude  of  No;"  but  the  margin  has,  rightly, 


"  Ammon  of  No  " — that  is,  Thebes.  Amon-ra 
was  one  of  the  eight  great  gods,  and  was 
worshipped  in  that  Egyptian  city.  Ra  means 
sun,  and  the  name  shows  his  connection  with 
that  luminary. 

AMORITi:S  (Gen.  x.  16).  They  are  de- 
scribed as  "those  who  dwell  in  the  mountains  " 
(Num.  xiii.  29),  or  highlanders,  in  conti-ast  to 
Canaanites  or  lowlanders,  who  dwelt  in  the 
valleys.  They  were  of  gigantic  statr.re  and 
great  courage  (Amos  ii.  9),  and  inhabited  one 
of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  country,  being 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  rivers  Amon, 
Jabbok,  and  Jordan.  But  their  territory,  or 
conquests,  stretched  as  far  as  Hennon  (Dent, 
iii.  8).  The  Israelites  asked  pennission  of  their 
king  to  travel  through  their  territory,  but  it  was 
refused.  The  Amorites  collected  and  attempted 
to  oppose  their  progress,  but  were  defeated  and 
their  territory  taken  and  divided  between  the 
tribes  of  lleuben  and  Gad.  A  jiortion  of  tho 
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same  people  dwelt  early  among  the  precipices 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  7).     The  name 
is  sometimes  used  with  a  rude  significance,  as 
if  equivalent  to  Canaanite. 

AMOS — a  burden  (Amos  i.  1) — one  of  the 
lesser  prophets,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  the  second,  nearly 
800  years  before  Christ.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Hosea.  While  employed  as  a  herds- 
man at  Tekoah,  he  was  divinely  appointed  to 
prophesy  against  Israel.  He  was  driven  from 
Bethel  upon  the  false  representation  made  to 
the  king  by  the  idolatrous  priest  Amaziah. 
The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  un- 
certain. 

In  the  days  of  Amos  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
had  regained  somewhat  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
and  territory.  The  proud  Israelites  are  de- 
picted by  the  prophet  as  exclaiming,  "Have 
we  not  acquu'ed  dominion?"  Yet  their  con- 
sequent luxury,  injustice,  andimi:»iety  rendered 
their  temporal  prosperity  short-lived,  and 
brought  do\vn  upon  them  the  curse  of  Jehovah. 
The  denunciations  of  Amos  were  delivered  to 
the  guilty  people  at  this  crisis,  but  their  hearts 
were  hardened,  the  prophet  was  ridiculed,  and 
his  message  contemned.  The  prophecy  begins 
with  awful  fidminations  against  the  surround- 
ing kingdoms,  but  the  doom  at  length  concen- 
trates on  Israel  itself.  Israel  is  warned  and 
admonished,  is  beset  with  severest  menaces, 
and  indulged  again  with  glowing  invitations  to 
repentance.  The  poetical  style  of  this  old 
Hebrew  bard  is  full  of  vivid  imagery.  His 
images  are  both  natural  and  striking — "as  if 
a  man  fled  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him ;  or 
leaned  upon  the  wall,  and  a  serj^ent  bit  him." 
His  figures  are  often  taken  from  his  occupa- 
tion. The  vineyard  and  the  pasture  ground 
supply  him  with  varied  and  ever-recurring 
sjonbols.  How  beautiful  and  original  his  de- 
scription of  the  extreme  fruitfulness  of  the 
land!  "The  plougher  shall  overtake  the 
reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes,  the  sower  of 
seed."  He  excels  in  powerful  delineation. 
His  spirit  was  fresh  and  vigorous  as  the  verdant 
fields  where  he  had  wandered.  His  metaphors 
are  often  startling  as  a  thunder-clap.  Nay, 
what  is  more  surprising,  this  shepherd-prophet 
writes  with  no  little  eloquence  and  polish. 
His  language  has  no  rustic  awkwardness,  but 
its  rhythm  is  smooth  and  uniform.  Variations  in 
orthography  give  but  a  pleasing  zest  to  his  style. 
Jerome  was  in  error,  therefore,  when  he  thought 
him  unskilled  in  speech — judging  him  rashly 
from  his  early  employment.  He  is  equal  to  any  of 
the  proi)hets,  not  only  in  splendour  and  variety 
of  imagery,  but  also  in  beauty  and  elegance  of 
diction.  The  estimate  of  Lowth  is  nearer  the 
truth,  "our  shepherd  is  not  a  whit  behind  the 
very  chief  of  the  prophets. "  In  the  first  and 
second  chapters  occur  regular  strophes — a  proof 
of  his  literary  skill  and  taste. 

AMPHIPOLIS  (Acts  xvii.   1)— a  city  of 

European  Turkey,  originally  founded  by  Cimon, 

the  renowned  Athenian  general  (b.c.  500),  and 

formerly  the  capital  of  Eastern  Macedonia. 
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It  lay  on  the  river  Strymon,  about  seventy 
miles  east  of  Thessalonica.  Now  an  obscure 
place  called  by  the  Turks  Jeni-Keni,  or  New 
Town. 

AMRAPHEL  (Gen.  xiv.  1-16)— the  Hamite 
king  of  Shinar  (Gen.  xi.  2)  who,  confederate 
with  other  kings,  made  war  on  Sodom  and  the 
other  cities  of  the  plain,  plundering  them,  and 
making  prisoners  of  their  inhabitants.  Among 
the  captives  was  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew. 
(See  Lot.) 

ANAH.    (See  Mules.) 

ANAK  (Num.  xiii.  22)  was  the  son  of  Arba, 
who  gave  the  name  of  Kirjath-arba,  or  city  of 
Arba,  to  what  is  other^vise  called  HelDron  (Josh, 
xiv.  15).  Anak  had  three  sons,  who  were  giants ; 
and  their  children,  who  were  called  Anakims, 
were  also  remarkable  for  their  stature  and 
fierceness.  In  the  time  of  Moses  they  occu- 
pied the  territory  between  Hebron  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  were  divided  into  several  tribes  or 
clans  (Josh.  xi.  21,  22).  They  were,  however, 
cut  off  by  Joshua  and  Caleb,  and  the  Israelites 
entered  into  their  possessions.  The  messen- 
gers who  were  sent  forward  by  the  Israelites 
to  search  the  land  reported  themselves  to  be  as 
grasshoppers  in  comparison  with  the  children 
of  Anak.    (See  Giants.) 

ANAMMELECH.    (See  Adeammelech.) 

ANANIAS.  1.  (Acts.  v.  1-10)  One  of  the 
professed  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  under 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles.  When  the  dis- 
ciples had  thrown  then-  property  into  a  common 
stock,  Ananias  sold  his  estate,  and  brought  a  part 
of  the  purchase-money,  pretending  that  it  was 
the  whole  proceeds  of  the  sale.  Being  charged 
by  Peter  with  his  flagrant  and  aggravated  sin, 
he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  spot.  His  wife 
Sapphira,  who  was  privy  to  the  fraud  of  her 
husband,  but  ignorant  of  his  dreadful  end, 
being  asked  for  how  much  their  estate  had  been 
sold,  confirmed  the  falsehood  which  Ananias 
had  told,  and  instantly  met  the  same  dreadful 
doom. 

2.  (Acts  xxii.  12)  A  primitive  disciple  who 
lived  at  Damascus,  and  was  commissioned  to 
visit  Paul  soon  after  his  conversion,  and  restore 
him  to  sight.  The  apostle  tells  us  what  took 
place  on  that  occasion,  and  also  speaks  of  Ana- 
nias as  a  devout  man,  and  highly  esteemed  in 
the  place  of  his  residence.  It  is  thought  by 
many  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
and  that  he  died  a  martyr. 

3.  (Acts  xxiii.  2)  A  Jewish  high  priest. 
When  Paul  was  commencing  his  defence  before 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  Ananias,  who  became, 
in  48  A.D.,  high  priest,  ordered  him  to  be  struck 
upon  the  mouth.  The  apostle,  sensible  of  the 
violation  of  his  rights,  rebuked  the  high  priest 
for  his  breach  of  the  very  law  he  was  appointed 
to  administer.  Upon  being  reminded  of  the 
official  character  of  Ananias,  as  "God's  high 
priest,"  the  apostle  replied,  I  wist  not  that 
he  was  God's  high  priest."  The  apostle  does 
not  plead  defective  eyesight,  or  that  he  did  not 
identify  the  high  priest,  or  that  he  regarded 
him  as  a  usurper ;  but  he  simply  says  that,  in 
speaking  as  he  had  done,  the  fact  that  he  was 
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addressing  the  high  priest  was  not  at  the  mo- 
ment i)re.sent  to  his  mind.      The    prophetic 
doom  pronounced  \ipon  liim  by  the  apostle  was 
verified,  for  he  fell  by  the  da^'gers  of  the  Sic- 
arii,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jewisli  war.     He 
was  a  venal  and  ambitious  hypocrite. 
ANATHEMA  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).   It  means  the 
,  4evoting  of  an  animal,  person,  or  place  to  God, 
jij^JM^  divine  vengeance  (Lev.  xxvii.  28;  Josh. 
I^^BlG),  that  he  may  be  glorified  on  it.    Another 
HPvek  form  of  the  same  word  (anathema)  signi- 
^Tes  any  gift  presented  to  God,  that  he  may  be 
glorified  in  it,  and  is  used  in  the  original  of  Luke 
xxi.  5.     (See  Accursed.) 

Anathejia  MAR.VNATHA  is  a  Syriac  excla- 
mation, signifying  accursed,  our  Lord  cometh. 
These  resemble  the  words  with  which  the  Jews 
began  the  sentence  of  utter  excommunication  ; 
not  onljr  cutting  the  subject  off  from  their 
communion,  but  consigning  him,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  to  everlasting  perdition. 

ANATHOTH  (Josh.  xxi.  18)— a  sacerdotal 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  situated  a  few 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  1),  and  the  subject  of 
one  of  his  prophecies  (Jer.  xi.  19-22),  as  well  as 
of  Isaiah's  (Isa.  x.  30).    It  is  also  an  interesting 

glace  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  history  (2 
am.  xxiii.  27;  1  Ki.  ii.  26;    Neh.   vii.   27). 
Robinson  identifies  it  as  the  village  of  Anata — 
about  four  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
'     ANCHOR  (Acts  xxvii.  29).    (See  Ships.) 

Used  symbolically,  the  word  denotes  what- 
ever sustains  the  soul  amidst  the  storms  of 
griefs  and  fears  that  may  assail  it.  The  grace 
of  hope  has  such  an  influence  on  the  believing 
heart,  and  is  called  its  anchor  (Heb.  vi.  19). 
^  ANCIENT  OF  DAYS  (Dan.  vii.  9,  13,  22) 
is  applied  to  Jehovah,  and  evidently  refers  to 
his  eternal  and  unchanging  essence. 

ANDREW  (John  i.  40)— the  son  of  Jonas 
and  brother  of  Simon  Peter,  was  a  native  of 
Bethsaida,  in  Galilee,  and  originally  a  disciple 
of  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  left  to  follow 
our  Saviour.  When  he  had  found  the  Messiah, 
he  forthwith  sought  his  brother  Simon,  and 
brought  him  to  Jesus,  and  soon  after  they  both 
attached  themselves  to  the  little  band  of  his 
disciples,  and  followed  him  till  the  close  of  his 
ministrv.  The  events  with  which  Andrew  was 
particularly  connected  are  recorded  in  Matt. 
IV.  18-20 ;  Mark  xiii.  3 ;  and  JMn  i.  35-40 ;  vi. 
3-13 ;  xii.  22.  Tradition  varies  as  to  the  scene 
of  his  apostolical  labours,  though  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

ANGEL  (Gen.  xxiv.  7).  This  word,  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  signifies 
a  messenger.  The  original  word  is  often  applied 
to  men  (2  Sam.  ii.  5;  Luke  vii.  24;  ix.  52). 
When  the  term  is  used,  as  it  generally  is,  to 
designate  spiritual  beings,  it  denotes,  not  the 
nature  they  bear,  but  the  office  they  sustain 
as  God's  messengers,  or  agents  by  whom  he 
makes  kno\\-n  his  will  and  executes  the  purposes 
of  his  government. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  beings 
is  derived  whollv  from  revelation,  and  that 
rather  incidentally.     We  know,  from   their 
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residence  and  employment,  that  they  must 
possess  knowledge  and  purity  far  beyond  our 
present  conceptions ;  and  the  titles  applied  to 
them  denote  the  exalted  i)lace  they  hold  among 
created  intelligencies.  They  are  a  race  of 
creatures  above  man,  more  highly  exalted  in 
the  great  scale  of  being,  and  not  furnished 
with  an  animal  constitution.  "He  maketh  his 
angels  spirits  " — that  is,  they  are  not  corporeal 
—have  not  an  animal  organism  like  man. 

Of  their  appearance  and  employment  we  may 
form  some  idea  from  the  following  passages  : — 
viz.,  Gen.  xvi.  7-11.  Conapare  Gen.  xviii.  2; 
xix.  2,  with  Heb.  xiii.  2;  Judg.  xiii.  6;  Ezek. 
X. ;  Dan.  iii.  28;  vi.  22;  Matt.  iv.  11;  xviiL 
10;  xxviii.  2-7;  Luke  i.  19;  xvi.  22;  xxii.  43; 
Acts  vi.  15;  xii.  9;  Heb.  i  14;  ii  16;  2  Thess. 
i.  7 ;  Rev.  x.  1,  2,  6.         . 

Of  their  number  some  idea  may  be  inferred 
from  1  Ki.  xxii.  19;  Ps.  Ixviii.  17;  Dan.  vii. 
10;  Matt.  xxvi.  53;  Luke  ii.  9-14;  1  Cor.  iv. 
9;  Heb.  xii.  22. 

Of  their  strength  we  may  judge  from  Ps.  ciii. 
20;  2  Pet.  ii.  11;  Rev.  v.  2;  xviii.  21;  xix.  17. 

And  we  learn  their  inconceivable  activity 
from  Judg.  xiii.  20;  Isa.  vi.  2-6;  Matt.  xiii.  49; 
xxvi.  53 ;  Acts  xxvii.  23 ;  Rev.  viii.  13. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  leading  passages 
in  which  some  intimations  are  given  of  this 
superior  order  of  spiritual  beings.  There  is 
also  an  order  of  evil  spirits,  fallen  from  their 
first  estate,  ministering  to  the  will  of  the  prince 
of  darkness,  and  both  active  and  powerful  in 
their  opposition  to  the  will  and  government  of 
God  (Matt.  XXV.  41).  There  are  various  degrees 
or  classes  among  them  (Eph.  i.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iii. 
21).  The  above  references,  if  examined  closely, 
will  afford  very  satisfactory  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  character,  employment,  &c.,  of  the 
heavenly  messengers.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remark,  however, — 

1.  That  the  expression  (Matt,  xviii.  10)  seems 
to  denote  the  relation  which  the  children  of  God 
sustain  to  him,  and  of  course  to  his  people,  and 
the  watchful  care  and  protection  which  they 
enjoy.  The  angels  which  minister  to  them 
behold  the  face  of  God — that  is,  though  high  in 
honour  and  dignity,  yet  thej'  rejoice  to  do  ser- 
vice to  "these little  ones."  The  same  idea  is 
suggested  in  other  passages,  as  Ps.  xci.  11,  12 ; 
Luke  XV.  10 ;  Acts  xii.  15.  Or  the  angels  goiard- 
ing  the  little  ones  are  so  lofty  in  honour  that 
they  are  among  the  spiritual  magnates  whose 
prerogative  it  is  to  stand  in  thfe  divine  presence 
and  near  to  the  throne. 

2.  The  angels  in  heaven  have  never  sinned, 
and  are  not  therefore  partakers  of  the  benefit 
of  Christ's  blood,  as  men  are.  Yet,  as  this 
wonderful  scheme  of  mercy  and  grace  declares 
and  illustrates  the  infinite  glory  of  the  divine 
perfections,  so  their  conceptions  of  the  divine 
character  are  enlarged  by  the  contemplation  of 
it,  and  their  happiness  greatly  increased  (Eph. 
iii.  10;  IPet.  i.  12). 

3.  They  will  be  the  future  companions  of  the 
heirs  of  salvation  (Heb.  xii.  22,  23 ;  Rev.  v.  11, 
12).  They  carry  souls  to  paradise  (Luke  xvi, 
22), 
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4.  Angels  are  to  sustain  an  important  office 
in  the  future  and  final  administration  of  God's 
government  on  earth  (Matt.  xiii.  39;  xxv.  31- 
33 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16). 

5.  Angels  are  not  proper  objects  of  adoration 
(Col.  ii.  18;  Eey.  xix.  10). 

The  ministration  of  angels  is  not  the  less  real, 
though  it  be  mysterious.  In  former  times 
they  assumed  the  appearance  of  humanity,  and 
were  seen  as  young  men,  to  denote  their  im- 
mortal youth;  young  men  in  shining  raiment, 
to  symbolize  their  purity  and  felicity.  But  the 
Scripture  gives  no  distinct  sanction  to  the  idea 
of  tutelary  spirits.  Their  agency  is  always  in 
subordination  to  the  will  of  God,  and  is  em- 
l^loyed  in  carrying  on  the  designs  of  his  pro- 
vidence. They  are  never  to  be  regarded  as 
intercessors ;  yet  they  are  depicted  as  in  some 
way  presenting  "the  prayers  of  all  saints," 
according  to  Eev.  viii.  3. 

Angel  of  his  pkesence  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9)  by 
some  is  supposed  to  denote  the  highest  angel  in 
heaven j  as  "  Gabriel,  who  stands  in  the  presence 
of  God;"  but  others  believe  it  refers  to  none 
other  than  the  incarnate  Word,  the  brightness 
of  the  Father's  glory. 

Angel  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xvi.  7)  is  one  of 
the  common  titles  of  the  pre-incarnate  Messiah 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Exod.  xxiii.  20.  Com- 
pare Acts  vii.  30-32,  and  37,  38). 
.  Angel  of  the  church  (Eev.  ii.  1).  ^  It  is 
said  that  the  chief  officer,  secretary,  minister, 
or  representative  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  was 
called  the  angel  of  the  church,  because  he 
addressed  God  in  their  behalf,  and  offered  sup- 
plications as  their  messenger,  or  angel,  and 
transacted  their  necessary  business.  Others 
take  "  angel "  in  an  ideal  sense,  but  others  take 
the  word  in  its  literal  meaning — each  church 
having  a  mysterious  relation,  like  the  "little 
ones, "  to  one  of  the  sjiiritual  beings  or  guardians. 

Angel  of  Light.    (See  Devil.) 

AN  GEE  (Ps.  vii.  11;  xc.  11)— a  strong 
emotion,  which  is  sinful  or  otherwise,  according 
to  its  object  and  degree.  When  ascribed  to 
holy  beings,  it  is  used  to  denote  high  displeasure 
at  sin.  In  this  sense  good  men  may  be  angry 
and  sin  not  (Neh.  v,  G ;  2  Pet.  ii.  7,  8) ;  and 
even  God  is  said  to  be  "  angry  with  the  wicked 
every  day."  Anger  is  severely  rebuked  (Eph. 
iv.  31;  Col.  iii,  8;  and  numerous  passages  in 
Proverbs).  "Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath,"  means,  do  not  cherish  it  so  long 
that  it  degenerates  into  malignity  and  revenge. 

ANGLE  (Isa.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15)— the  art  of 
taking  fish  by  means  of  a  hook,  line,  and  rod. 
In  the  passage  of  Isaiah  referred  to,  the  various 
modes  of  fishing  practised  in  Egyi^t  are  graphi- 
cally described.  The  Egyptian  fisheries  were 
very  valuable,  and  Isaiah  pronounces  tbe  doom 
of  Jehovah  against  them  as  a  principal  source 
both  of  national  amusement  and  sustenance. 
Many  representations  of  the  various  modes  of 
fishing  by  hook,  spear,  and  nf  t,  both  in  rivers 
and  "sluices  and  ponds,"  aro  found  among  the 
Egyptian  monuments.     (See  Fish,  Net.) 

ANISE  (Matt,  xxiii.  23)— properly  dill,  or  a 
plant  of  the  same  family  with  dill.    It  grew 
30 
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abundantly  in  Judea,  and  the  tithe  of  it  waa 
scrupulously  paid  by  the  Pharisees.  (See 
Mint.  ) 

ANNA  (Lukeii.  36)— a  descendant  of  Asher, 
and  a  projjhetess.  She  was  very  constant  in 
her  attendance  on  the  services  of  the  temple. 
At  a  very  advanced  age  she  listened  to  the 
prophetic  blessing  which  Simeon  uttered  while 
he  held  the  infant  Eedeemer  in  his  arms,  and 
joined  in  it  with  great  fervour. 

ANNAS  (Luke  iii.  2).  At  the  commence- 
ment of  John's  ministry,  Caiaphas  and  Annas 
were  high  priests.  Annas  had  held  the  office 
before,  and  it  was  customary  to  continue  the 
title 'to  one  who  had  held  the  office,  after  he 
ceased  to  officiate.  This  was  the  case  with 
Annas.  He  is  mentioned  first  because  he  was 
eldest  in  years  and  office.  Two  of  his  sons  had 
filled  the  office  in  succession ;  and  he  was  father- 
in-law  to  the  incumbent  at  that  time.  Five  of 
his  sons  were  high  priests.  Wlien  our  Saviour 
was  apprehended,  he  was  carried  before  Annas 
first,  to  secure  the  favour  and  sanction  of  one 
who  had  great  influence,  and  bjr  him  was  sent 
in  bonds  to  Caiaphas  (John  xviii.  13-24). 

ANOINT  (Gen.  xxxi.  13).  The  earliest  use 
of  this  word  in  the  sacred  writings  is  in  the 
passage  cited ;  and  it  signifies  in  that  connection 
the  pouring  of  oil  upon  the  stone  which  Jacob 
had  set  up  for  a  pillar  (Gen.  xxviii.  18). 

The  anointing  of  persons,  places,  and  things, 
with  oil  or  ointment  of  a  particular  composi- 
tion, was  a  mode  of  consecration  prescribed  by 
divine  authority,  and  extensively  practised 
among  the  Hebrews  (Exod.  xxviii.  41).  The 
ingredients  of  the  ointment,  embracing  the 
most  exquisite  perfumes,  are  minutely  given 
(Exod.  XXX.  23-33),  and  the  common  use  of  it 
was  expressly  forbidden  (Exod,  xxx.  33). 

It  was  customary  at  festivals,  and  on  other 
great  and  joyful  occasions,  to  anoint  the  head 
with  fragrant  oils;  hence  it  became  a  sign 
of  joy  or  happiness.  This  fact  explains  2 
Sam.  xiv.  2;  Ps.  xxiii.  5,  xcii.  10;  Eccl.  ix.  8; 
Matt,  vi,  17.  It  is  supposed  that  anointing 
was  a  daily  custom;   oil  maketh  the  face  to 
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shine  (Ps.  civ.  15 ;  Euth  iii,  3).  The  anointing 
of  kings  and  rulers  is  pai-ticidarlv  prescribed, 
and  we  have  frequent  accounts  of  tne  process 
(2  Sam.   xix.   10;    1  Ki.  i.  39;  xix.  15,   16). 
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Anointing  was  sometimes  done  privately  by 
a  prophet  (i  Sam.  x.  1;  xvi.  1-13;  1  Ki.  xix.  IG; 
2  Ki.  ix.  1-6),  and  was  a  symbolical  intimation 
that  the  person  so  anointed  would  at  some 
future  day  ascend  the  throne.  After  the  mon- 
archy was  established,  the  anointing  was  done 
by  the  priest  (1  Ki.  i.  39),  probably  in  some 
public  place  (1  Ki.  i.  'S2-'M),  and,  at  least  on 
one  occasion,  in  tlie  temple,  surrounded  by  the 
royal  guards  (2  Ki.  xi.  12,  13). 

It  was  common  to  anoint  the  person,  or  some 
part  of  it  (as  the  head,  feet,  hair,  &c.),  for  the 
sake  of  health  or  cleanliness,  or  as  a  token  of 
respect,  and  also  in  connection  with  religious 
observances  (Matt.  vi.  17;  Luke  vii.  46;  John 
xii.  3).  When  practised  to  show  respect,  as 
toward  Christ,  the  most  expensive  materials 
were  used,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  denote  the  most  humble 
and  submissive  reverence.  The  anointing  of 
the  sick  with  oil  was  also  common.  Such  unc- 
tion is  still  practised  in  the  East.  The  healing 
properties  of  oil  are  well  kno\vn,  and  though 
the  cures  wrought  by  the  disciples  of  our  Lord 
were  obviously  miraculous,  they  still  employed 
the  ordinary  means  of  remedy  (Mark  vi.  13). 
The  apostoiie  direction  (Jas.  v.  14)  respecting 
the  anointing  of  the  sick,  shows  us  that,  together 
with  prayer,  the  appropriate  means  of  healing 
should  be  employed  in  dependence  upon  or  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  This  anointing,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  commended  with  a  view  to  its 
healing  effect,  for  which  i^urpose  it  was  in  con- 
stant use  among  the  Jews,  Of  course,  to  em- 
ploy it  for  the  professed  purpose  of  sanctifying 
the  soul,  or  preparing  it  for  death,  is  sinful  and 
highly  superstitious.  It  is  clear  that  the  use 
of  this  passage  to  justify  such  practices  is  a 
gross  perversion  of  language. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  often  anointed, 
to  preserve  them  from  corruption.  It  was,  in 
short,  the  Jewish  method  of  embalming  (Mark 
xiv.  8 ;  xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxiii.  56). 

The  Anointed,  or  Messiah  (or  in  Greek  the 
Christ),  applied  to  Jesus,  signifies  that  he  was 
consecrated,  and  qualified  by  Jehovah  to  the 
great  work  of  man's  redemption.  The  term 
Messiah,  or  anointed,  is  given  by  God  to  Cyrus, 
because  God  had  consecrated  him  to  the  work 
of  relieving  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon. 
Such  a  divine  consecration  applies  in  a  far 
higher  sense  to  Jesus,  the  Son#f  God,  who  is 
constituted  our  high  priest  and  intercessor,  was 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  wliich  the 
anointing  of  priests,  prophets,  and  kings,  un- 
der the  Jewish  dispensation  is  supposed  to  be 
typical  (Ps.  xliv.  7;  Isa.  Ixi.  1;  i)an.  ix.  24; 
Luke  iv.  18,  21;  Acts  iv.  27;  x.  38).  The 
terms  anoint,  anointed,  and  anointing,  are  em- 
ployed also  in  a  variety  of  forms  to  illustrate 
the  sanctifying  influences  of  divine  grace  upon 
the  soul  (2  Cor.  i.  21;  1  John  ii.  20-27;  Rev. 
iii.  18). 

ANSWER.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
meanings  of  this  term,  it  often  denotes  in 
Scripture  simply  to  continue  a  discourse. 

ANT  (Prov.  vi.  6;  xxx.  25)— a  little  in- 
sect, remarkable  for  industry,  economy,  and 
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architectural  skill.  They  are  called  by  an 
inspired  writer  "exceeding  wise;"  and  Cicero 
was  so  filled  with  wonder  at  their  wisdom  that 
he  declai'cd  they  must  have  mind,  reason,  and 
memory.  But theaccountofthemannerin which 
they  collect  grain,  and  prevent  it  from  germin- 
ating, by  nibbling  out  the  germ,  is  entirely 
fanciful,  as  is  also  the  snp])osition  that  they  lay 
up  grain  for  winter.  That  they  provide  them- 
selves food  in  the  season  of  it  is  rightly  inferred 
from  their  whole  character  and  habits ;  and  the 
reproach  of  the  sluggard  is,  that  he  lets  the 
summer  pass  and  the  harvest  end,  while  he  is 
indulging  in  sloth  and  idleness  (Prov.  vi.  6). 
This  is  all  that  Solomon  means  to  say ;  and  the 
inference  usually  deduced  is  as  erroneous  in 
interpretation  as  it  is  false  in  fact.  The  wise 
man  only  affirms  that  the  ant  improves  the 
propitious  opportunity,  but  the  sluggard  ne- 
glects it.  He  says  nothing  of  the  ant  col- 
lecting food  and  storing  it  in  magazines  for 
consumption  during  winter ;  for  in  -winter  ants 
are  torpid,  and  need  no  food.  The  vulgar  error 
as  to  the  foresight  of  the  ants  has  no  support 
in  the  sacred  writings  nor  in  natural  history. 
Yet  the  blunder  has  been  a  prevalent  one,  for 
Bochart  adduces  men  of  all  ages  and  countries 
who  believed  it. 

ANTICHRIST  (1  John  ii.  18, 22).  This  word 
occurs  only  in  the  Epistles  of  John.  Theo- 
logians have  supposed  it  to  denote — 

1.  A  great  power  to  arise  at  a  period  succeed- 
ing the  apostolic  days,  and  which  would  oppose, 
•with  great  virulence  and  blasphemy,  the  doc- 
trines and  disciples  of  Christ.  The  same  power 
is  supposed  by  many  to  be  meant  in  2  Thess. 
ii.  3,  8,  9;  Rev.  xvii.,  xviii.     Or, 

2.  False  teachers,  who  are  hostile  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  to  the  spirit  and  precepts 
of  his  religion.  This  antichrist  was  in  the 
world  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  (1  John  iv.  3). 

The  views  of  our  ordinary  theology  as  to  the 
nature  of  antichrist  are  neither  distinct  nor 
well-founded.  Whatever  predictions  of  the 
rise,  growth,  and  malignity  of  the  papal  power 
may  be  found  in  Timothy,  Thessalonians,  or 
Revelations,  it  is  clear  that  the  antichrist  of 
John  is  not  to  be  identified  with  them.  John 
specifies  what  he  means  by  antichrist,  for 
he  was  in  existence  in  his  own  day;  nay, 
"  There  were  many  antichrists."  The  error  of 
anticlurist  is  declared  to  be,  denial  of  the  Father 
and  Son, — or  still  more  precisely,  denial  that 
"Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh."  The 
emphasis  lies  on  the  last  words,  in  the  flesh. 
Denial  of  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus  was  the 
error  of  antichrist.  Now,  we  know  that  this 
denial  of  Christ  "in  the  flesh "  was  the  capital 
error  of  the  Gnostic  heresy.  This  heresy  ex- 
isted in  the  days  of  the  apostle,  wrought  great 
havoc  in  the  church,  and  answers  to  these 
depicted  features  of  antichrist.  The  man  who 
held  it  became  anti-christ — against  Chi'ist^ 
against  him  in  his  actual,  anointed,  and  con- 
secrated humanitv  or  flesh. 

ANTIOCH.  1.  (Acts  xi.  20)  The  capital 
of  Syi-ia,  founded  by  Selenius  Nicator,  300  B.C. 
It  was  situated  on  a  bend  of  the  Orontes,  an«i 
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was  once  a  i)lace  of  great  opulence,  learned 
refinement,  and  commercial  enterprise.  Its 
citizens  enjoyed  peculiar  civil  privileges,  and  it 
ranked  as  the  third  city  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
The  beauty  and  salubrity  of  its  situation,  amidst 
flowing  streams  and  cjqoress  groves,  was  un- 
paralleled ;  and  here,  too,  was  the  famous  shrine 
of  Daphne,  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached 
here;  and  here,  too,  the  name  Christian  was 
first  applied  to  the  disciples,  whether  as  a  term 
of  reproach  or  as  a  mere  distinctive  title,  is  not 
certain.  The  same  word  occurs  Acts  xxvi. 
28  and  1  Pet.  iv.  16.  Galileans  or  Nazarenes 
were  terms  of  reproach ;  but  the  name  Christian 
merely  denoted  the  adherents  of  Christ,  or  the 
Messiah.     (See  Christian.) 

Antioch  was  the  centre  of  the  first  mission- 
ary enterprises.  From  it  Paul  started  on  his 
missionary  circuits.  Prom  being  the  capital 
of  Syrian  heathendom,  it  soon  became  a  noted 
city  of  Eastern  Christendom,  and  has  been 
famed  as  the  place  of  the  birth  and  the  scene  of 
the  earlier  laboiurs  of  the  eloquent  Greek  father, 
Chrysostom. 

Many  calamities  have  befallen  this  city  of 
Greek  kings  and  Roman  governors.  It  has 
been  besieged  and  plundered  at  least  fifteen 
times;  and  in  one  instance  117,000  persons 
were  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  Three  times  has 
it  been  visited  with  famine,  twice  with  fire, 
and  once  with  plague ;  and  four  times  it  was 
overthrown  by  earthquakes,  by  one  of  which 
25,000  persons  are  supposed  to  have  perished. 
These  visitations  of  God  have  long  since  re- 
duced the  city  to  desolation.  The  splendid 
buildings  of  ancient  times  have  given  place  to 
mean  hovels  of  the  present  Antakia. 

2.  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  14)  was  the  name  of 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Pisidia,  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  has  been  identified  with  a  place 
called  Yalobatch  by  Arundell  and  Hamilton. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  there;  and  we 
have  a  fuller  abstract  of  one  of  Paul's  sermons 
at  this  place  than  of  any  of  the  apostolic 
discourses.  A  violent  persecution  was  raised 
against  them,  and  they  were  compelled  to  flee 
for  their  lives.  There  were  at  least  sixteen 
cities  of  the  name  of  Antioch  in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor. 

ANTIPATRIS  (Acts  xxiii.  31)— a  town  be- 
tween Cesarea  and  Jerusalem,  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  from  Joppa.  It  was  founded  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  was  the  place  to  which  Paul 
was  conveyed  by  the  Roman  guard,  to  escape 
the  consjjiracy  formed  against  him  by  the  Jews, 
who  had  agreed  to  waylay  him  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  put  him  to  death.  Antipatris 
was  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  place  called  by 
Josephus  Kapharsaba — the  sound  of  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Arabic  name  of  the  village 
which  occui)ies  its  site. 

APE  (1  Ki.  X.  22).  This  animal,  which  bears 
a  rude  resemblance  to  the  human  race,  both  in 
figure  and  physical  capacity,  was  among  the 
articles  of  merchandise  imported  from  Ophir 
in  Solomon's  ships.  The  royal  naturalist  per- 
haps wished  his  fleet  to  import  living  specimens 
of  foreign  animals  for  his  investigation.  Those 
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apes  are  called  in  the  Hebrew  text  kophim,  a 
foreigia  or  Sanscrit  term,  showing  that  they  had 
been  brought  from  India  or  Ceylon. 

APELLES  (Rom.  xvi.  10).  His  origin  and 
residence  are  unknoAvn,  but  his  character  is 
given  in  three  words— aj?2^roz;ec?  in  Christ. 

APHARSITES  (Ezra  iv.  9).  This,  with 
several  other  tribes  named  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, are  supposed  to  have  been  colonies  from 
Chaldea,  Media,  and  Persia,  who  settled  in 
Samaria. 

APHEK— citoc^eL  1.  (1  Sam.  iv.  1-11)  A 
city  on  the  border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
east  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Israelites  were 
defeated  by  the  Philistines,  and  the  ark  taken 
from  them.  This  place  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  which  is  elsewhere  called  Aphekah  (Josh. 
XV.  53). 

2.  A  city  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  not  far 
from  Shunem,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Saul 
and  Jonathan  fell  in  battle  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1). 
Nigh  the  same  locality,  or  another  of  the  same 
name,  was  the  encampment  before  the  battle 
in  which  the  sons  of  Eli  fell. 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  also  called 
Aphik  ( Judg.  i.  31),  situated  in  Lebanon,  on 
the  northern  border  of  Canaan. 

4.  Another  town  of  the  same  name,  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  Wady  File,  6  miles  east 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  appears  to  be  the  spot 
that  Benhadad  assembled  the  Syrian  troops 
(Josh.  xii.  18;  xiii.  4 ;  xix.  30 ;  1  Kl  xx.  26). 

i^g^H-}  See  above. 

APHRAH.     (See  Ophrah.) 

APOLLONIA  (Acts  xvii.  1)— a  city  of 
Macedonia,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  ^gean 
Sea,  on  a  promontory  between  Thessalonica 
and  Philippi. 

APOLLOS  (Acts  xviii.  24).  He  was  bom 
at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  of  Jewish  parents, 
and  is  described  as  an  "  eloquent  man,  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  As  one  of  John's 
disciples,  he  had  been  instructed  in  the  elements 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  came  to  Ephesus  to 
speak  and  teach  the  things .  of  the  Lord.  He 
was  there  more  particularly  and  fully  taught 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  by  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  who  had  themselves  been  favoured 
with  the  company  and  instruction  of  Paul  at 
Corinth,  and  on  a  voyage  from  that  city  to 
Ephesus.  He  afterwards  went  into  Achaia, 
where  his  labours  were  crowned  with  abundant 
success.  At  Corinth,  too,  he  was  regarded  as 
a  powerful  and  successful  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Paul  had  already  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  a  church  there,  to  the  care  of  which 
Apollos  succeeded  (1  Cor.  iii.  6).  The  mem- 
bers of  it  were  divided  into  parties,  some  being 
particularly  partial  to  Paul,  others  to  Apollos, 
and  others  still  to  Cephas.  Some  peculiarity 
of  style,  illustration,  or  delivery,  on  the  part 
of  these  three  men,  may  have  originated  those 
unseemly  preferences.  The  rebuke  of  the 
apostle  (1  Cor.  i.  12)  is  directed  against  these 
partialities,  in  all  which  the  power  and  grace  of 
(J (id  st'c'uied  to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded. 
It  has  been  remarked  as  an  exemplary  trait  of 
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character  of  these  two  eminent  servants,  tliat 
the  contention  of  their  respective  friends  and 
admirers  had  no  effect  on  their  love  and  respect 
for  each  other.  They  both  refrained  from 
visiting  the  church  Avhile  it  was  distracted  with 
such  prejudices  and  partialities,  though  a 
worldly  ambition  might  have  selected  it  as  the 
field  and  the  season  of  self-aggrandizement. 
(See  Corinth.) 

APOLLYON".    (See  Abaddon.) 

APOSTLE.  1.  (Matt.  x.  2)  This  term  was 
given  originally  to  the  twelve  chief  disciples  of 
our  Lord.  Their  names  were — Simon  Peter, 
Andrew,  James  and  John  (sons  of  Zebedee) ; 
Philip,  Bartholomew,  Thomas,  Matthew, 
James,  and  Lebbeus,  who  is  also  called  Judas 
or  Jude  (sons  of  Alpheus) ;  Simon  the  Canaan- 
ite;  and  Judas  Iscariot.  Christ's  charge  to 
them  is  recorded  in  Matt.  x.  5-42,  and  is  worthy 
to  be  diligently  studied.  Their  history,  as  far 
as  they  are  known,  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  names. 

As  maj'  be  gathered  from  the  lists  given  in 
various  places,  the  twelve  appear  to  have  been 
arranged,  for  some  reason  or  other,  into  three 
bands  of  fours, — Peter  always  at  the  head  of  the 
first,  Philip  of  the  second,  and  James  Alphaei 
of  the  third  four. 

The  office  and  commission  of  apostles  were 
remarkable  in  the  following  i>iirticulars : — (1.) 
TTiey  were  all  reqiiired  to  have  been  eye  and 
ear- witnesses  of  what  they  testified  (John  xv. 
27;  Acts  i.  21,  22;  xxii.  14,  15;  1  Cor.  ix. 
1;  XV.  8;  1  John  1.  3).  (2.)  They  were  all 
called  or  chosen  by  our  Saviour  himself  (Luke 
vi.  13;  Gal.  i.  1).  Even  Matthias  is  not  an 
exception  to  this  remark,  as  the  determination 
of  the  lot  was  of  God  (Acts  i.  24-26).  (3.)  They 
were  inspired  (John  xvi.  13).  (4.)  They  had 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  of  imparting 
spiritual  gifts  (Mark  xvi.  20 ;  Acts  ii.  43;  Heb. 
ii.  4;  Acts  xix.  6;  Rom.  i.  11). 

2.  The  term  apostle  is  applied  to  our  Saviour 
(Heb.  iii.  1),  and  with  singular  propriety,  as  in 
the  character  of  Messiah  he  is  emphatically  the 
sent  of  God. 

3.  The  word  is  used  in  an  inferior  or  ecclesi- 
astical sense,  to  signify  a  companion  of  the 
apostle — as  Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.  4)  and  others 
who  did  public  service  for  the  churches,  as  in 
2  Cor.  viii.  23 ;  Phil.  ii.  25,     (See  James.) 

APOTHECARY  (Exod,  xxx.  35)— a  per- 
fimier,  or  dealer  in  perfumes.  The  sacred 
ointment  was  to  be  prepared  by  one  of  them. 

APPAREL.    (See  Clothes.) 

APPEAL  (Acts  XXV.  11)— the  principle  of 
appeal  was  early  recognized  in  the  Mosaic 
jurisprudence  (Deut.  xvii.  8,  9);  and  by  the 
Roman  law  every  accused  citizen  had  a  right 
to  cany  his  cause  before  the  emperor  at  Rome, 
by  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  inferior 
magistrates. 

APPII-FORUM  (Acts  xxviii.  15)— the  place 
where  Paul  met  several  of  his  brethren  from 
Rome,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  that 
city  as  a  prisoner.  It  was  about  43  miles 
from  Rome,  and  is  identified  with  ruins  called 
Trei)onto,  on  the  Naples  road.  The  name  is 
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derived  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  on  tha 
Appian  way,  a  road  leadin^'  fn^ra  Rome  to 
Capua,  which  was  made  by  Ai>pius  Claudius ; 
and,  I)t'ing  at  th«  north  end  of  a  canal,  it  con- 
tained a  forum  or  market-place,  to  which  pedlars 
and  petty  merchants  resorted  in  gi*eat  numbera ; 
and  it  had  many  taverns. 

APPLES,  APPLE  TREE  (Songii.  3;  Joel 
i.  12).  It  is  generally  agreed  that  these  tei-ms 
refer  to  the  citron  tree,  and  its  fruit.  The 
proper  apple  tree  is  very  rare  in  the  East,  and 
its  fruit  is  destitute  both  of  beauty  and  fra- 
grance, and  in  both  these  respects  it  ill  accords 
with  the  allusions  to  it  in  the  sacred  writings. 
But  the  citron  corresponds  to  all  said  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  of  its 
beauty,  its  fragrance, 
its  delicious  fruits,  and 
its  refreshing  shade. 
Others  prefer  the  orange 
as  the  object  of  allusion. 

Apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver 
(Prov.  XXV.  11)  is  a 
figurative  expression, 
comparing  delicious 
fruit  in  silver  baskets, 
or  salvers  curiously 
wrought  like  basket- 
work,  and  perhaps  re- 
E resenting  animals  or 
mdscapes,  to  season- 
able advice  wisely  and 
courteously  adminis- 
tered. 

Apple  of  the  eye  (Prov.  vii.  2;  Zech.  ii, 
8).  In  these  passages  reference  is  had  to  the 
keen  sensibility  of  the  ball  of  the  eye.  The 
same  figure  is  used  (Deut.  xxxii.  10 ;  Ps.  xvii. 
8)  to  denote  the  most  complete  protection 
and  security.  And  in  Lam.  ii.  18  the  phrase, 
"apple  of  thine  eye,"  is  figuratively  used  for 
tears. 

AQUILA  (Acts  xviii.  2)— a  Jew  bom  at 
Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor.  Being  driven  from 
Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
requiring  all  Jews  to  leave  that  city,  he  and 
his  wife  Priscilla  came  to  Corinth,  and  were 
dwelling  there  at  the  time  of  Paul's  first  visit 
to  that  city  (Acts  xviii.  1).  They  were  of  like 
occupation  (tent-makers),  and  Paul  was  re- 
ceived and  hospitably  entertained  at  Aquila's 
house,  and  they  also  accompanied  him  from 
Corinth  to  Ephesiis.  On  some  occasion  they 
rendered  Paiil  very  important  service,  and  a 
very  warm  friendship  existed  between  them 
(Rom.  xvi.  3-5).     (See  Apollos.  ) 

AR  (Num.  xxi.  28),  or  RABBAH-MOAB 
— the  chief  to^vn  of  Moab,  was  situated  20 
or  25  miles  south  of  the  river  Anion.  It  is 
called  Rabbah  or  Great,  as  the  chief  town  of 
the  Ammonites  was  called  I^abbali- Amnion, 
and  by  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Areopolis. 
Its  present  name  is  Rabba ;  and  modem  travel- 
lers have  discovered  two  copious  fountains  near 
the  mins  of  the  ancient  city  (Xunu  xxL  15). 

ARAB  AH  (Josh,  x^iii.  18).   The  word  occurs 
only  here  in  our  version  as'  a  proper  name  or  a 
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feographical  term,  but  it  often  occurs  in  the 
lebrew  as  a  local  designation,  "the  Arabah." 
It  signifies  that  most  remarkable  deep  valley, 
unequalled  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  which 
extends  from  Hermon,  150  miles  in  length,  to 
the  high  cliffs  which  intercept  it  10  miles  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  from  which  it  stretches 
again  to  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
this  last  part,  100  miles  long,  must  have  been 
many  of  the  journeyings  of  the  Israelites.  The 
portion  through  which  the  Jordan  runs  is  now 
called  el-Ghor,  but  the  southern  part  keeps  its 
old  name.  It  is  usually  translated  "plains,"  in 
connection  with  Moab,  Jordan,  Jericho;  and 
often  in  the  prophets  it  signifies  a  desert,  or,  as 
the  word  means,  a  place  burned  and  parched  up. 
ARABIA  (1  Ki.  x.  15) — called  by  the  natives 
the  peninsula  of  the  Arabs,  lies  in  Western 
Asia,  south  and  south-west  of  Judea.  Various 
derivations  of  the  name  have  been  given,  and 
the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  which  refers 
the  name  to  the  term  arabaJi,  found  in  Hebrew 
and  the  cognate  tongues,  which  denotes  a  wide 
plain  or  waste.  Such  an  appellation  to  a 
country  of  sand,  rocks,  and  desert,  is  very 
appropriate.  It  is  1,500  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  1,200  from  east  to  west,  or  about 
four  times  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Syria,  east  by  the 
river  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  south 
by  the  Indian  ocean,  and  west  by  the  Red  Sea, 
Palestine,  and  parb  of  Syria.  It  is  described 
in  three  divisions,  the  name  of  each  being  in- 
dicative of  the  face  of  the  soil  and  its  general 
character  : — 

1.  Aeabia  Deserta  (or  the  Desert)  is  a 
wide  waste  of  burning  sand,  with  here  and 
there  a  palm  tree  and  a  spring  of  brackish 
water.  This  was  the  country  of  the  Ishmaelites, 
and  is  inhabited  by  the  modern  Bedouins. 

2.  Arabia  Petrea  (or  Rocky)  comprehends 
what  was  formerly  the  land  of  Midian.  The 
Edomites  and  the  Amalekites  also  dwelt  here, 
and  a  very  powerful  and  independent  tribe  of 
Ishmaelites.  It  was  a  land  of  shepherds,  and 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  events 
in  the  history  of  man.  Horeb  and  Sinai  were 
within  its  bounds.  Great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  its  localities  by  modern  travellers,  in 
order  to  identify,  if  possible,  the  places  so  often 
mentioned  in  early  Scripture.  It  is  verily  a 
land  of  "  drought  and  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

Moses  might  well  name  it  the  "great  and 
terrible  wilderness,"  for  it  consists  of  sandy 
wastes,  precipitous  ravines,  and  bleak  and 
barren  mountains — "rocks,  crags,  and  knolls 
confusedly  hurled."  The  dreariness  of  its 
desolation  is  truly  appalling. 

3.  _  Arabia  Felix  (or  happy)  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly fruitful  land.  The  inhabitants,  who 
claim  their  descent  from  Shem,  were  unlike 
the  shepherds  and  robbers  who  occupied  the 
other  districts.  They  had  permanent  abodes, 
supported  themselves  by  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, and  once  possessed  a  high  degree  of 
wealth  and  refinement;. 

Arabia  was  originally  peopled  by  a  variety 
of  races,  both  Hamite  and  Shenaite.     The  pos- 
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terity  of  Joktan,  of  Cush,  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah,  of  Ishmael,  and  of  Lot,  seems  all  to 
have  originally  settled  in  Arabia.  But  the 
general  character  of  all  these  oriental  races  did 
not  very  greatly  vary,  and  in  process  of  time 
they  seem  to  have  been  almost  amalgamated. 

It  is  supposed  that  many  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  Exod.  xxx.  23,  24,  particularly  the 
balm,  were  imported  from  Arabia  ;  and  even 
at  this  day  caravans  of  merchants,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Cushites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Midian- 
ites,  are  found  traversing  the  same  deserts, 
conveying  the  same  articles,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  any  people  in  the 
world  afford,  in  their  history,  an  instance  of 
high  antiquity  and  great  simplicity  of  manners, 
the  Arabs  surely  do.  Coming  among  them, 
one  can  hardly  help  fancying  himself  suddenly 
carried  back  to  the  ages  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  flood.  Of  all  nations,  the  Arabs  have 
spread  farthest  over  the  globe,  and  in  all  their 
wanderings  have  preserved  their  language, 
manners,  and  peculiar  customs,  more  perfectly 
than  any  other  nation.  The  best  illustrations 
of  Bible  customs  and  language  come  from 
Arabia.  Its  people  are  still,  in  appearance, 
habits,  and  modes  of  life,  what  they  were  when 
the  Jewish  republic  was  settled  in  Palestine. 
They  still  dwell  in  tents — the  females  live  in 
seclusion,  and  they  retain  the  old  formalities 
of  welcome,  salutation,  and  hospitality.  The 
salam  aleikum— peace  be  with  you — that  was 
heard  in  the  desert  when  a  traveller  came  to 
the  tent  door  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  is  pro- 
nounced still.  Many  of  the  Arabians  living 
by  robbery,  rejoice  in  the  fleetness  of  their 
horses  as  in  the  period  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
The  language  of  Arabia,  as  a  sister  tongue  of 
Hebrew,  but  much  more  flexible  and  multi- 
form, affords  very  great  philological  assistance 
to  the  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
freshest  illustrations  of  many  Scriptural  usages 
are  thus  brought  from  Arabia,  and  are  to  us 
more  valuable  and  fragrant  than  the  spices  and 
gold  of  its  famed  and  early  merchandise.  Its 
earliest  names  in  Scripture  are  the  ^^  East 
country  "  (Gen.  xxv.  6),  and  its  population  are 
called  ^^  children  of  the  East,"  (Judg.  vL  3;  vii. 
12;  &c.) 

ARAD  (Judg.  i.  16) — a  city  in  the  southern 
border  of  Judea,  whose  king  opposed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  children  of  Israel.  A  hill  called 
Tel  Arad  lies  about  eight  hours  from  Hebron, 
and  may  represent  the  place. 

ARAM — high  lands.  (See  Syria.)  It  de- 
notes the  elevated  table-land,  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  which  stretches  from  the 
head  of  the  Jordan  to  the  Euphrates.  It  is 
of  ten  joined  to  other  terms — as  Aram-Maachah, 
Ai-am-Naharaim,  or  Mesopotamia,  lying  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

ARARAT— cursed  (Gen.  viii.  4)— an  ele- 
vated plateau,  lying  near  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia.  It  contained  several 
cities,  which  were  the  residence  of  the  succes- 
sive kings  and  governors  of  Armenia ;  and  lience 
the  word  Ararat  is  often  api^lied  to  the  whole 
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kingdom.  The  word  franslated  "the  land  of 
Armenia  "  (2  Ki.  xix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  38)  is,  in 
the  original,  Ararat.  In  the  north-east  part 
of  Armenia  is  a  range  of  mountains,  called 
Agridagh  by  the  natives,  on  the  summit  of 
which  the  ark  is  supposed  to  have  rested. 
There  are  two  peaks,  about  7  miles  apart, 
the  highest  of  which  is  17,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  perpetually  covered 
with  snow.  When  viewed  from  the  plain 
below,  one  would  think  that  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  world  had  been  piled  upon 
each  other,  to  form  this  one  sublime  immensity 
of  earth,  and  rocks,  and  snow — this  awful 
monument  of  the  antediluvian  world — this 
stupendous  link  in  the  history  of  man  before 
and  since  the  flood.  Once  the  population  of 
the  whole  wide  world  was  embraced  in  one 
small  family,  and  that  family  inhabited  this 
spot.  But  one  language  was  then  spoken. 
Here,  too,  the  bow  of  the  covenant  was  set; 
and  here  was  erected  the  first  altar,  after  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  destruction  of  the 
world.  _  The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  moun- 
tain is  inhabited  by  Kurds — a  savage  tribe  of 
Mohammedans.  And  since  the  last  war  between 
Kussia  and  Persia,  the  Russian  boundaries  have 
been  so  extended  as  to  embrace  Ararat ;  and 
now  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey  meet  around 
that  mountain. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the 
fact  whether  tlie  ark  rested  on  this  mountain, 
for  the  language  of  Genesis  is  quite  indefinite, 
and  speaks  only  of  the  mountains  of  Ararat. 
The  mountain  to  which  local  tradition  points 


(which  was  in  1829,  apparently  for  the  first 
time,  ascended  by  a  gentleman  (Parrot)  be- 
longing to  a  Russian  scientific  expedition)  is 
so  very  high,  and  its  sides  so  very  steep,  rugged, 
and  dangerous,  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  to 
be  the  spot  where  the  ark  rested.  The  safe 
ddscent  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ark  from 
its  summit  would  seem  to  be  a  miracle  almost 
as  great  as  their  preservation  from  the  waters 
of  the  deluge ;  and  the  idea  of  such  a  miracle 
we  are  not  warranted  to  entertain.  The  Scrip- 
ture narrative  leaves  the  spot  xmdetermined, 
and  only  says  that  the  huge  vessel  grounded 
at  length  on  one  of  the  Armenian  mountains. 
Some  have  found  difiiculty  even  in  this  state- 
ment, chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  phraseology 
of  Gen.  xi.  2,  which  has  been  supposed  to  denote 
that  the  place  where  the  ark  rested  was  east  of 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  whereas  the  Ararat  of 
Armenia  is  west  of  it.  But  the  phrase  ren- 
dered "from  the  east"  may  be  translated 
"eastward,"  or  with  Kalisch,  "in  the  east." 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  li.  27)  spei*ks  of 
Ararat  as  one  of  the  countries  of  the  north, 
from  which  an  invading  force  should  come 
against  Babylon;  and  this  correctly  describes  the 
situation  of  Ararat  in  Armenia;  it  is  almost 
due  north  of  Babylon. 

ARAUNAH,  or  ORNAN  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  IG) 
— was  a  Jebusite,  and  called  "a  Icing,"  who 
lived  at  Jerusalem,  and  owned  a  threshing- 
])lace  or  floor,  where  the  temple  was  afterwards 
built.  In  consequence  of  the  sin  of  David  the 
king,  a  pestilence  was  sent  through  the  nation, 
which  had  already,  perhaps  in  one  day,  swept 
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off  70,000  of  its  inhabitants.  An  angel  was 
seen  hovering  over  the  threshing-floor  of  Ai'au- 
nah,  with  his  arm  lifted  up  for  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  David  was  humbled  and  con- 
fessed his  sin,  and  the  Lord,  by  Gad  the  pro- 
phet, directed  him  to  go  to  that  spot  and  build 
an  altar  there  unto  the  Lord.  He  obeyed,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  spot  and  made  knov.m  his 
business,  Araunah  refused  to  receive  anything 
for  it,  but  offered  it  to  him,  together  with  oxen 
for  sacrifices,  and  the  timber  of  the  threshing 
instruments  for  fuel.  David  refused  to  receive 
them  as  a  gift,  as  he  would  not  offer  to  the 
Lord  that  which  had  cost  him  nothing.  He 
therefore  bought  the  oxen  for  50  shekels  of 
silver  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  24),  and  the  whole  place 
for  600  shekels  of  gold  (1  Chr.  xxi.  25),  and 
offered  his  sacrifices,  which  were  accepted,  and 
the  plagixe  was  stayed. 

AREA.     (See  Hebron.) 

ARCHANGEL — the  prince  or  chief  of  an- 
gels. The  Lord  Jesus  (1  Thess.  iv.  16)  is  said 
to  "descend  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel."  Tlie  awful  scene  of  the  resur- 
rection is  attended  by  angels,  whose  presence 
is  indicated  by  the  sublime  shout  of  their  leader 
— heralding  and  announcing  the  approach  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Michael  is  called  the  arch- 
angel (Jude  9),  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
a  created,  though  highly  exalted,  being  is  de- 
noted by  the  term,  and  not  He  "whose  goings 
forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting." 
Some  have  held  the  opinion  that  the  archangel 
is  indeed  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  armies  of 
heaven.  Such  an  opinion,  however,  has  no 
scriptural  support.  Others  again  have  espoused 
the  notion  that  there  were  seven  archangels — 
as  if  John  meant  them  when  he  speaks  of  the 
seven  spirits  before  the  throne. 

ARCHELAUS  (Matt.  ii.  22)— a  son  of 
Herod  the  Great.  On  the  decease  of  his  father, 
the  same  year  that  our  Saviour  was  born, 
Archelaus  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
Judea  and  reigned  there,  when  Joseph  and 
Mary,  with  the  infant  Jesus,  were  returning 
from  EgyjDt,  whither  they  had  gone  to  escape 
the  fury  of  Herod.  Archelaus,  however,  was 
much  like  his  father  in  the  jealousy  and  malig- 
nity of  his  temper,  and  ' '  the  holy  family  "  were 
therefore  still  afraid  to  return  to  Bethlehem. 
He  was  deposed  and  banished  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign. 

ARCHER  (Gen.  xxi.  20)--one  who  is  skiUed' 
in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrows,  as  Islimael 
and  Esau  were.     (See  Armour.) 

ARCHI  (Josh.  xvi.  2)— a  southern  border  of 
Ephraim,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Hu- 
shai,  David's  friend ;  but  the  site  is  unloiown, 
(See  HusHAi.) 

ARCTURUS  (Job  xxxviii.  32)— the  name 
of  a  constellation  in  the  northern  heavens — 
probably  Ursa  Maj  or.  Some  have  con j  ectured 
that  Jupiter  and  his  satellites  were  intended  in 
the  allusion  of  the  j^oet.  Others  supi)ose  this 
and  oth(T  stars  mentioned  in  Job  to  have  been 
the  leading  constellations  of  spring  and  autumn 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarch,  and  have  sought, 
by  calculations  based  upon  the  precession  of 
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the  equinoxes,  to  fix  the  time  when  the  book 
of  Job  mav  have  been  composed. 

AREOPAGITE,  AREOPAGUS  (Acts 
xvii.  19,  34).  The  first  term  is  the  title  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Athens.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Areopagus  {the  hill  of 
Mars),  which  signifies  either  the  court  itself, 
or  the  hiU  or  spot  on  whicli  it  was  held.  It 
was  a  rocky  elevation  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  commanded  a  wide  range  of  pros- 
pect. The  eye  looked  around  and  below  on 
works  and  wonders  of  art — statues,  altars,  and 
temples ;  and  on  the  glorious  scenery  of  nature 
— mountains,  islands,  and  seas.  The  tribvmal 
that  assembled  here  was  most  ancient  in  origin 
and  venerable  in  character;  and  among  other 
objects  of  trust  and  jurisdiction,  civil,  social, 
and  political,  had  particular  cognizance  of  all 
blasphemies  against  the  heathen  gods;  and 
therefore  Paul,  who  so  pointedly  condemned 
the  idolatries  of  the  city,  while  he  urged  them 
to  seek  and  serve  Jehovah,  as  the  only  living 
and  true  God,  was  esteemed  "a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods,"  and  was  brought  to  the  hill  of 
Mars  for  trial.  He  there  exhibited  the  sin  and 
folly  of  idol  worship  with  such  power,  tliat 
Dionysius,  one  of  the  judges,  and  Damaris,  and 
several  other  persons,  believed  his  testimony. 

It  is  said  that  the  sessions  of  the  Areopagus 
were  held  only  in  the  night,  that  the  minds 
of  the  judges  might  not  be  distracted  or  biassed 
by  extraneous  objects.  The  power  of  this 
court  gradually  declined,  as  the  state  became 
more  corrupt.  Its  fame  rested  upon  its  tra- 
ditionary integrity  and  glory;  its  members 
ceased  at  length  to  be  what  they  were  for 
gravity  and  impartiality  in  the  days  of  Solon, 
when  the  archons,  who  had  well  served  the 
sta.te,  were  enrolled  on  its  bench  for  life.  At 
last,  under  Roman  domination  and  degeneracy, 
it  ceased  to  exist.     (See  Athens.) 

ARETAS  (2  Cor.  xi.  32)— the  king  of  Syria 
at  the  time  the  governor  of  DanAscus  attempted 
to  apprehend  Paul  (Acts.  ix.  24,  ^5).  He  was 
father-in-law  to  Herod  Antipas;  but  as  An- 
tipas  divorced  his  wife,  and  she  returned  to 
her  father,  war  was  declared  against  the  Jewish 
prince,  and  Damascus  during  the  struggle  may 
probably  have  been  seized  and  held  by  a 
lieutenant  of  Aretas. 

ARGOB  (Deut.  iii.  4) — a  district  of  Bashan, 
the  Idngdom  of  Og,  belonging  to  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  It  lay  east  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  contained  sixty  fortified  cities.  This  region 
of  black  basalt  was  af  terwai'ds  called  Trachoni- 
tis,  and  is  now  named  the  Lejah. 

ARIEL — lion  of  God  (Ezra  viii.  16) — was,  1. 
The  name  of  one  of  Ezra's  chief  men.  2.  The 
original  word  means  ^Hhc  lion  of  God,^^  and 
Jerusalem  being  the  chief  city  of  Judali,  whose 
emblem  was  a  lion  (Gen.  xlix.  0),  the  word 
Ariel  is  applied  to  that  city  (Isa.  xxix.  1). 
Some  resort  to  the  Arabic  for  the  meaning  of 
the  term  as  applied  to  Jerusalem,  and  make  it 
signify  fire,  or  fire-hearth,  as  if  it  contained 
an  allusion  to  the  altar. 

ARIMATHEA.     (See  Rama.) 

ARIOCH — lionlike,  och  being  an  intensive 
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termination — the  king  of  Ellassar  (Gen.  xiv. 
1) ;  also  the  cai^tain  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  guard 
(Dan.  ii.  14). 
ARISTARCHUS  (Acts   xix.    29)   was    a 

ITiessalouian,   and  one  of  those  who  accom- 
lanied  Paul  to  Ephesus,  and  shared  his  labours 
e.     He  was  neai'ly  killed  in  the  tumult 
ch  Demetrius  excited  in  that  city,  and  it  is 
that  he  was  finally  beheaded  at  Rome, 
aul  alludes  to  him  both  as  his  fellow-labourer 
and  fellow-prisoner  (Col.  iv.  10;  Phile,  24). 
RK  (Gen.  vi.  14) — the  vessel  constructed 
Noah,  at  God's  command,  for  the  preserva- 
of  himself  and  fanaily,  and  a  stock  of  the 
ious  animals,  &c.,  when  the  earth  was  devas- 
d  by  the  flood. 

ccording  to  ordinary  calculation,  it  was 
feet  long,  75  in  breadth,  and  45  in  height, 
was  designed  to  float,  when  borne  up  by 
waters.  It  had  lower,  second,  and  third 
storeys,  besides  what,  in  common  vessels,  is 
"ed  the  hold.  A  door  was  placed  in  the 
(,  and  it  had  also  a  window  made  of  some 
lucent  substance  for  the  admission  of  light, 
e  ark  was  constructed  of  gopher  wood,  and 
covered  -with  bitumen  or  pitch,  to  exclude 
water,  as  tar  is  now  used  for  the  like  purpose. 
The  bitumen  now  found  in  the  East,  as  we  are 
told  by  travellers,  is  so  like  the  Stockholm 
pitch  that  they  can  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  only  by  the  peculiar  smell  and  superior 
hardness  of  the  bitumen. 

It  is  doubtful  where  the  ark  was  built,  and 
also  how  much  time  was  employed  upon  it. 
On  the  latter  point  the  weight  of  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  from  100  to  120  years ;  the  former 
period  being  inferred  from  comparing  Gen.  v. 
32  and  vii.  G ;  and  the  latter  from  comparing 
Gen.  vi.  3  with  1  Pet.  iii.  20. 

Tlie  form  of  the  ai-k  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  oblong  sqxiare,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  sloping 
roof ;  it  was  a  huge  box  for  floating,  not  a  ship 
for  sailing,  and  has  been  the  theme  of  much 
speculation.  To  show  the  variance  of  opinions, 
it  may  be  enough  to  say,  that  in  the  single 
point  of  the  number  of  apai-tments,  the  compu- 
tation has  varied  from  72  to  400.  Some  of  the 
results  of  modern  investigations  have,  how- 
ever, been  highly  valuable.  Cavillers  have 
sometimes  started  difiiculties  respecting  the 
capacity  of  the  ark  to  contain  what  the  sacred 
history  informs  us  was  put  into  it;  and  it 
has  also  been  asked  where  Noah  could  have 
acquired  skill  sufficient  to  construct  such  a 
vessel  for  such  a  purpose.  Tlie  degi-ee  of  skill 
is  after  all  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  for  after 
the  most  accurate  computations  by  those  best 
versed  _  in  shipbuilding,  and  supposing  the 
dimensions  given  in  the  sacred  history  to  be 
geometrically  exact,  it  is  found  that  the  vessel, 
in  all  its  kno^vn  parts  and  proportions,  is  in 
accordance  with  many  received  principles  of 
naval  architecture.  And  on  the  subject  of 
mpacitii,  the  point  has  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, that  upon  the  smallest  estimate  of  the 
cubit  measure,  the  ark  was  fully  adequate  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  prepared.  If  we 
adopt  the  Egyptian  cubit  of  25  iiaches,  which 
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Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  insists  on,  the  ark 
would  be  625  in  length,  104  in  breadth,  and 
62  i  in  depth,  containing  4,068,984  cubic  feet 
— an  amplitude  beyond  that  of  the  "Great 
Eastern." 

The  ark  of  Noah  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  ancient  Ea.stem  mythology,  and  in  va- 
rious forms  and  with  attendant  images  is  often 
found  among  religious  sculptures  and  medals. 

Whether  every  species  of  animal  was  in  the 
ark  is  a  ciuestion,  the  answer  to  which  is  modi- 
fied by  the  opinion  formed  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  deluge — i.e.,  whether  it  were  universal  in 
the  literal  sense,  or  only  extended  so  far  as  the 
race  of  mankind  had  increased.  If  the  former 
theory  be  adopted,  many  difficulties  present 
themselves;  if  the  latter,  then  every  species 
frequenting  the  haunts  of  man,  and  indis- 
pensable to  his  comfort,  was  preserved  in  the 
floating  receptacle  with  himself.     (See  Flood.  ) 

Ark  op  the  Covenant.  The  Hebrew  word 
denoting  this  is  different  from  the  preceding 
(Exod.  XXV.  10).  A  small  chest,  constructed 
in  a  particular  form  and  manner,  and  for  a 
lyjecific  pm-pose,  by  the  express  command  of 
Jehovah.  It  was  3  feet  and  9  inches  in 
length,  and  2  feet  3  inches  in  width  and 
height.  It  was  made  of  shittim  wood,  and 
covered  "vvith  plates  of  gold.  A  border  or  crown 
of  gold  encircled  it  near  the  top,  and  it  was 
surmounted  by  the  mercy-seat,  which  was  of 
solid  gold,  and  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
cover  or  lid  to  the  ark.  On  each  end  of  the 
mercy-seat  was  placed  a  golden  image,  repre- 
senting cherubim  facing  inwards,  and  bending 
down  over  the  ark.  Two  rings  of  gold  were 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  ark  on  each  side, 
through  which  passed  the  staves  or  poles  that 
were  used  in  carrying  it  from  place  to  place. 
These  were  made  of  the  same  wood  ^vith  the 
ark,  and  were  overlaid  in  the  same  manner. 
The  ark  contained — 1.  A  golden  pot,  in  which 
the  three  quarts  of  manna  were  preserved 
(Exod.  xvi.  33);  2.  Aaron's  rod,  which  miracu- 
lously budded  and  blossomed,  and  yielded  fruit 
(Num.  xvii.  10);  and,  3.  The  tables  of  the 
testimony,  or  the  tables  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, wiitten  with  the  finger  of  God,  and 
constituting  the  testimony  or  evidence  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  the  peojile  (Deut. 
xxxi.  26).  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  ark 
of  the  testimony,  and  sometimes  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  (Exod.  xxxi  v.  29 ;  xl.  20 ;  Heb. 
ix.  3,  4).  The  apparent  contradiction  between 
Heb.  ix.  3,  4  and  1  Ki.  viii.  9  may  be  recon- 
ciled either  by  supposing  (what  is  not  improb- 
able) that  tlie  contents  of  the  ark  were 
different  alr-the  different  periods  referred  to, 
or  that  the  phrase,  "wherein"  in  Hebrews, 
refers  not  to  the  ark,  but  to  the  remote  ante- 
cedent—viz., "the  tabernacle  which  is  called 
the  Holiest  of  alL"  The  ark  was  set  in  the 
Most  Holy  place— a  small  chamber  into  which 
the  light  of  day  never  j^enetrated,  as  if  such 
gloom  were  a  symbol  of  Him  who  is  incom- 
prehensible to  created  intelUgence,  and  who  is 
ever  to  be  approached  with  feeling  of  pro- 
found awe  and  veneration, '  Perhaps  in  allubion 
37 
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to  this  the  Psabnist  says  (xviil  11),  "  He  made 
darkness  his  secret  place. "  The  light  necessary 
to  guide  the  high  priest  through  the  various 
parts  of  the  solemn  ritual  was  afforded  either 
by  the  reflection  of  the  bright  cloud  or  She- 
chinah,  or  from  the  glow  of  the  coals  which 
burned  in  the  golden  censer.  The  cherubim 
upon  the  ark  were  the  guardians  of  the  throne, 
or  its  bearers  ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  expression 
of  the  Psalmist  (x\aii.  10),  He  rode  upon 
a  cherub,  and  did  fly."     (See  Cherub.) 

On  the  mercy-seat  which  surmounted  the  ark 
rested  the  awful  and  mysterious  symbol  of  the 
divine  presence  (Lev.  xvi.  2 ;  Nimi.  vii.  89). 

The  throne  of  God  was  on  the  ark,  his 
glory  was  enshrined  "between  the  cherubim." 
IJpon  his  seat  of  mercy  he  delivered  his  oracles 
and  received  the  homage  of  the  tribes.  A 
vision  of  Jehovah  on  this  throne  was  seen  by 
Isaiah,  and  is  described  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
his  prophecies.  This  sacred  chest  was  the 
most  awful  emblem  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
it  was  covered  from  profane  gaze  while  borne 
in  solemn  procession  by  the  priests. 

After  the  children  of  Israel  had  passed  the 
Jordan,  whose  waters  divided  at  the  approach 
of  the  ark  (Josh.  iii.  14-17),  the  tabernacle  was 
set  up  at  Gilgal,  and  this  sacred  vessel  remained 
in  it  for  a  season.  It  was  then  removed  to 
Shiloh,  where  it  was  stationary  between  three 
or  four  hundred  years  (Jer.  vii.  12-15);  and 
being  then  tak^n  out  and  borne  before  the 
army  which  had  lost  its  faith  in  God,  and  so 
degraded  the  symbol  of  his  presence  into  a 
magical  charm,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  at  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  near 
Aphek,  (1  Sam.  iv.)  The  Philistines  took  it 
to  Ashdod,  and  placed  it  by  the  side  of  theii* 
idol-god  Dagon,  (1  Sam.  v.)  But  being  taught 
in  a  very  surprising  manner  that  their  profane 
use  of  the  ark  was  highly  displeasing  to  God, 
they  returned  it  by  divine  direction,  and  with 
signal  tokens  of  divine  oversight,  to  the  peoi)le 
of  Israel,  by  whom  it  was  lodged  at  Kirjath- 
jearim,  (1  Sam.  vi,,  vii.)  When  David  had 
fixed  his  residence  at  Jerusalem,  the  ark 
was  removed  thither  with  sacred  ceremonies, 
and  kept  until  the  temple  was  prepared  to 
receive  it,  and  in  which  it  was  placed  with 
solemn  reverence,  cherubim  having  been  made 
for  it  of  larger  size  than  the  original  ones  (1  Ki. 
viii.  1-11;  aChr.  xv.  25-28). 

The  second  temple  did  not  contain  the  ark; 
whethei-  it  was  seized  among  the  spoils  w^hcn 
the  city  was  sacked,  or  whether  it  was  secreted 
and  afterwards  .destroyed,  does  not  appear. 
The  Jews  think  it  will  be  restored  when  their 
Messiah  appears ;  but  the  prophet  (Jer.  iii.  16), 
if  they  would  belieye  his  ,  testimony,  would 
destroy  this  and  many  similar  delusions. 
Wherever  the  Jews  dwelt  Qr  wandered,  they 
always  worshipped  towards  the  place  where 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  had  rested  (Dan. 
vi.  10). 

The  monuments  of  Egypt  have  brought  to 
light  various  representations  of  a  sacred  chest, 
not  unlike  the  Hebrew  ark,  borne,  like  it,  on 
the  shoulders  of  priests,  and  having  around  it 
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symbolic  figures  or  sphinxes,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  supposed  form  of  the  Hebrew  cherubim. 
Stich  resemblances  to  portions  of  the  furniture 
of  Egyptian  worship  in  the  Hebrew  ritual 
were  a  kind  and  wise  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ignorant  and  perverse  people 
among  whom  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  institute 
his  worship.     (See  Bulrush.) 

ARKITE  (Gen.  x.  17).  TheArkites  were  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Canaan  which  settled 
in  Phoenicia  and  Syi-ia.  The  ruins  of  the  city 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited 
are  now  to  be  seen  at  Arka,  12  miles  north  of 
Tripoli,  and  directly  oi)posite  the  northern 
extremity  of  Lebanon. 

ARM  (1  Sam.  ii.  31) — metaphorically  used 
for  strength,  power,  or  protection  (Exod.  vi. 
6 ;  Isa.  liii.  10) ;  in  which  last  passage  allusion 
is  made  to  the  custom  of  making  the  arm  bare 
by  throwing  it  out  of  the  loose  garment  or  fold, 
when  engaged  in  close  combat,  so  that  its 
strength  and  action  might  be  free  and  unem- 

ARMAGEDDON  (Rev.  xvi.  16)— the  moun- 
tain of  Megeddon,  or  Megiddo,  a  city  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  noted  for  scenes  of 
carnage  (2Ki.  xxiii.  ^9,  30;  Judg.  v.  19).  (See 
Jezreel.)  The  name  of  this  mountain,  in 
consequence  of  its  earliest  history  and  events, 
is  also  used  in  the  Apocalypse  as  the  symbolical 
name  of  an  awful  battle-field. 

ARMENIA— /iif/A  land,  Heb.  charah  (2  Ki. 
xix.  37).  It  lay  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Asia  Minor,  430  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  300  from  north  to  south.  It  has  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south-west,  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on 
the  east,  and  its  western  boundary  is  about  600 
miles  east  of  Constantinople.  The  Euphrates, 
the  Tigris,  and  other  rivers  rise  within  the 
boundaries  of  Armenia.  It  is  divided  into 
fifteen  provinces,  of  which  the  central  one  is 
called  Ararat.  In  this  province  was  the  moun- 
tain on  which  the  ark  is  thought  to  have  rested, 
and  here  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  imperial 
court ;  hence  this  province  is  intended  by  the 
term  Armenia  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  the 
whole  kingdom.  See  Smith  and  D wight's 
volumes,  entituled  Researches  in  Armenia. 
(See  AccAD,  Ararat.  ) 

ARMIES,  or  HOSTS  (1  Sam.  xvii.  10).  The 
armies  of  the  Israelites  embraced  the  whole 
male  adult  population  of  the  country  (Num.  i. 
2,  3;  xxvi.  2);  and  when  occasion  required, 
the  entire  body  was  readily  mustered.  Every 
yeoman  who  held  land,  held  it  on  condition  of 
military  service;  and  martial  law,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jabesh  Gilead  (Judg.  xx.  8),  was  executed 
on  such  as  refused  the  summons  to  arms.  The 
method  which  Saul  took  to  raise  the  people  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  once  in  use  among 
the  Scottish  clans,  when  the  cross  of  fire  was 
sent  from  glen  to  glen  calling  them  to  a  general 
rendezvous  (1  Sam.  xi.  6,  7,  8).  "The  Spirit 
of  God  came  upon  Saul  when  he  heard  those 
tidings,  and  his  anger  was  kindled  greatly. 
And  he  took  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  hewed  them 
in  pieces,  and  sent  them  throughout  all  the 
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roasts  of  Israel  by  the  hands  of  messengers, 
,: lying,  Whosoever  cometh  not  forth  after  Saul 
and  after  Samuel,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  his 
oxen.  And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  on  the 
people,  and  they  came  out  with  one  consent." 
This  mode  of  mustering  the  nation,  if  con- 
tinued in  times  subsequent  to  Saul,  accounts 
"^r  the  prodigious  numbers  which  were  often 
sembled  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3;  xiv.  9).  Sir  Walter 
ott's  description  of  the  raising  of  the  clans 
res  a  very  graphic  idea  of  what  may  have 
in  the  speed  and  fulness  of  the  Hebrew 
ister  :— 

'  Bcnledi  saw  the  cross  of  fire, 
It  Klauced  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire. 
O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew, 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew. 

»c  *  *  m  *  * 

The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 

The  sullen  margin  of  Loch  Voil ; 

\Vaked  still  Loch  Doine,  and  to  the  source 

Alarmed,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course; 

Tlienoe  southward  turned  its  rapid  road 

Adown  Strath-Gartuey'a  valley  broad ; 

Till  rose  in  ai-ms  each  man  might  claim 

A  portion  in  Clan-Alpine's  name. 

From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 

Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand. 

To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 

Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 

Each  valloy,  each  sequestered  glen, 

Clustered  its  little  horde  of  men. 

That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 

In  Highland  dales  their  streams  unite, 

Still  gathering,  as  they  pour  along, 

A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong, 

Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 

By  hundreds,  prompt  for  blows  and  blood." 

The  soldiers  received  no  wages,  and  each  man 
armed  and  supported  himself.  Hence  their 
campaigns  were  short,  and  were  generally  ter- 
minated by  a  single  battle.  Horses  were  not 
used,  it  is  supposed,  until  Solomon's  time.  The 
manner  of  declaring  war,  and  the  character  and 
occupation  of  such  as  might  lawfully  claim 
exemption,  are  minutely  stated  in  the  law. 
The  war  law  was  bemgn,  with  all  its  strictness, 
and  the  four  following  classes  might  claim 
exemption  from  service  : — 

1.  Such  as  had  built  a  house,  and  as  yet  had 
not  taken  possession  of  it. 

2.  Those  who  had  planted  a  vineyard,  and 
had  not  partaken  of  its  fruits. 

3.  Such  as  had  been  espoused,  but  not  mar- 
ried ;  and  those  the  first  year  of  whose  marriage 
had  not  passed. 

4.  Such  as  felt  themselves  cowards  and  faint- 
hearted. Personal  strength  and  valour  were 
necessarily  of  high  consequence,  when  so  much 
rested  on  individual  assault,  and  not,  as  in 
modem  times,  upon  organized  combinations  of 
men. 

There  was  thus  no  occasion  either  for  a  stand- 
ing amiy  in  the  Jewish  reiniblic  or  for  a  host 
of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  people  formed 
their  own  landwehr  or  militia.  Every  man  had 
possession  in  the  soil,  and  fought  for  his  patri- 
monial property.  Every  citizen  became  a 
soldier  when  the  country  was  menaced.  But 
under  the  monarchy,  those  laws  and  customs 
weie  greatly  changed,  and  to  the  worse  (Deut. 
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XX.  1-14 ;  xxiv.  5).  The  precision  of  modem 
tactics  might  not  be  known,  but  order  and 
arrangement  were  minutely  studiecL  The 
decimal  form  of  numeration  was  followed :  so 
we  have  captains  of  fifty,  of  a  hundred,  of  a 
thousand.  There  were  infantry  with  heavy 
arms,  and  others  in  lighter  array  for  skirmish- 
ing. The  former  were  spearmen,  and  the  latter 
used  slings  and  bows.  Some  of  the  priests 
went  with  the  troops  to  encourage  them  (Deut. 
XX.  2,  3).  The  charge  was  sounded  on  the 
sacred  trumpet  (Num.  x.  9, 10).  War  chariots 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews 
till  the  age  of  Solomon;  and  from  the  hints 
which  occur  both  in  their  history  and  poetry, 
they  had  also  made  some  progress  in  the  science 
of  fortification.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
used  any  peculiar  military  uniform.  The  kings 
formed  a  body-guard  for  themselves  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  2)  (see  Cherethites),  and  under  David 
existed  something  like  a  militia — each  of  the 
twelve  legions  being  called  out  for  training  for 
a  month  at  a  time,  and  in  regular  succession. 
In  reference  to  the  Roman  army,  we  read. 
Acts  xi.  1,  of  the  "Italian  band,"  probably  a 
cohort  of  Italian  volunteers  (see  War)  ;  and  in 
Acts  xxvii.  1,  of  "Augustus'  band."  The 
2d,  3d,  and  8th  legions  bore  that  name;  but 
perhaps  the  band  referred  to  may  have  got  its 
name  as  having  the  same  relation  to  the  pro- 
curator as  the  imperial  guards  had  to  the 
emperor  at  Rome;  or  it  may  be  only  the 
honorary  name  of  the  "Italian  band."  (See 
Chariot,  War.) 

ARMOURY  (Songiv.  4)— the  place  in  which 
armour  was  deposited  in  times  of  peace  (Jer. 
1.  25). 

ARMOUR  (1  Sam.  xvii.  64)— weapons  or 
instruments  of  defence.  These  were  in  general 
the  shield,  buckler,  or  target,  the  coat  of  mail, 
the  greaves,  and  the  helmet. 

l._  The  ehield  or  buckler  (1  Ki.  10,  17 ;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  8)  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  pieces 
of  armour,  for  allusion  is  often  made  to  it  by 
the  earliest  writers  (Gen.  xv. 
1 ;  Ps.  V.  12 ;  xviii.  2 ;  xlvii. 
9).  It  was  of  various  sizes, 
and  usually  made  of  light 
wood,  and  covered  with  seve- 
ral folds  or  thicknesses  of  stout 
hides,  which  were  preserved 
and  polished  by  frequent  ap- 
plications of  oil  (Isa.  xxi.  5), 
and  often  painted  with  circles  of  various  colours 
or  figures  (Nah.  ii.  3).  Sometimes  osiers,  or 
reeds  woven  like  basket-work,  were  used  to 
stretch  the  hide  upon,  and  sometimes  the  shield 
was  made  either  entirely  of  brass  or  gold,  or 
covered  \\dth  thick  plates  of  those  metals  (1  Ki. 
xiv.  26,  27).  On  such  metallic  shields  there 
were  often  figures  engraved  or  embossetl. 
Homer's  magnificent  description  of  the  shield 
of  Achilles  is  well  known  to  the  classical  reader. 

The  shield  was  held  by  the  left  arm.  The 
hand  passed  through  under  two  straj^  orthongs, 
and  grasped  with  the  fingers  another  small 
strap  near  the  edge  of  the  shield,  so  that  it  was 
held  with  great  iurouess.  A  single  liantlie  u£ 
3V 


wood  or  leather  in  the  centre  was  used  in  later 
times.  The  shield  was  sometimes,  besides  the 
ordinary  grasp  of  it  by  the  hand,  attached  to 
the  neck  by  a  thong.  The  outer  surface  was 
made  more  or  less  rounding  from  the  centre  to 
the  edge,  and  being  polished  smooth,  caused 
the  arrows  or  darts  to  glance  off ;  and  the  edges 
were  armed  with  plates  of  iron,  not  only  to 
strengthen  them,  but  to  preserve  the  perishable 
part  from  the  dampness  while  lying  upon  the 
ground.  In  times  of  engagement,  the  shields 
were  either  held  above  the  head,  or  they  were 
placed  together,  edge  to  edge,  and  thus  formed 
a  continuous  barrier. 

2.  The  target  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6)  was  a  larger 
sort  of  shield,  the  relative  weight  of  which  may 
be  inferred  from  1  Ki.  x.  16,  17.  It  is  usually 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers  in  connection 
-with,  heavy  arms ;  while  the  shield  is  spoken  of 
with  the  sword,  dart,  and  other  light  arms.  It 
probably  resembled  the  great  shield  of  the 
Romans,  which  in  some  cases  was  4  feet 
long,  and  2|  feet  broad,  and  so  curved  as 
to  fit  the  body  of  the  soldier.  To  lose  the 
shield  in  battle  was  deeply  ignominious.  ' '  The 
shield  of  the  mighty,"  says  David,  "is  vilely 
castaway— the  shield  of  Saul."  To  lose  the 
shield,  in  Sparta,  was  a  capital  crime.  The 
Spartan  mothers,  inciting  their  sons  to  the 
combat,  pointed  to  the  shield,  and  said, ' '  Either 
this,  or  upon  this  "— ^.  e.,  Bring  back  this  shield, 
or  be  brought  back  a  corpse  upon  it. 

3.  The  coat  of  mail  (1.  Sam.  xvii.  5),  or 
habergeon  (Neh.  iv.  16;  Job.  xli,  26),  or  breast- 
plate (Eev.  ix.  9),  covered  the  body  upon  and 

below  the  breast  and 
back.  It  consisted  of 
two  parts,  and  was  fast- 
ened together  at  the  sides. 
We  are  told  that  Goliath's 
coat  of  mail  weighed 
6,000  shekels  of  brass,  or 
nearly  160  pounds.  It 
was  probably  formed  of 
layers  of  brass,  one  upon 
the  other,  like  the  scales 
of  a  fish.  Sometimes  the 
coat  of  mail  was  made 
of  wicker-work,  covered 
with  a  brass  plate.  At 
other  times,  and  among 
eai'ly  nations,  it  may  have 
been  formed  of  hides,  or 
of  multiplied  folds  of 
Imen  or  woollen  cloth.  At  least  the  thorax  or 
breastplate  was  sometimes  made  of  quilted  linen. 
As  it  was  the  principal  and  most  complete  part 
of  the  armour,  it  is  a  most  appropriate  emblem 
of  defence  and  safety  (Isa.  lix.  17;  Eph.  vi.  14). 
Ihe  girdle  wjiich  encircled  the  waist  was  often 
richly  ornamented,  and  became  in  course  of 
time  the  peculiar  badge  of  a  "belted  knight." 

4.  Greaves,  or  boots  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6),  were  for 
the  protection  of  the  legs.  They  are  mentioned 
only  as  a  part  of  the  armour  of  Goliath,  and 
were  not  probably  in  common  use  among  the 
Hebrews,  though  they  were  almost  universal 
among  the  Greeks  and  Eomanig. 
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5.  Helmet  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10).  This  was  a  c&p 
for  protecting  the  head.  It  was  made  of  thicic 
tough  hide,  sometimes  of  plated  brass  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  38),  and  was  usually  crowned  with  a 
crest  or  plume  as  an  ornament.  In  later  times 
the  helmet  had  added  to  it  a  vizor,  which  was 
brought  down  to  cover  and  protect  the  face. 
From  the  dangerous  character  of  wounds  given 
to  the  head,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
helmet  was  one  of  the  first  warhke  defences. 

ARM0UR-BE.1RER  (Judg.  ix.  54)— an  officer 
selected  by  kings  and  generals  from  the  bravest 
of  their  favourites,  whose  service  it  was  not 
only  to  bear  their  armour,  but  to  stand  by  them 
in  danger  and  carry  their  orders,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  adjutants  in  modem  ser- 
vice (1  Sam.  xvi.  21 ;  xxxi.  4). 

ARMS.  Arms,  or  weapons  or  instruments 
of.  offence,  were  the  sword,  the  spear  or  javelin, 
dart,  or  lance,  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  sling, 
the  quiver,  and  the  battle-axe. 

1.  The  sioord 

(Gen.  xxvii.  40).  swords. 

This  was  a  short 
two-edged  in- 
strument resem- 
bling what  we 
call  a  dagger. 
It  was  carried 
in  a  sheath  or 
•scabbard  (Jer. 
xlvii.  6 ;  Ezek. 
xxi.  9,  30),  and 
suspended  from 
the  girdle  (Judg. 
ii.  16;  2  Sam. 
XX.  8). 

2.  The  spear 
(Josh.  viii.  18), 
ov  javelin  (Num. 
XXV.  7,  8),  or  dart 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  14), 
or  lance  (Jer.  1. 
42),  were  differ- 
ent chiefly  in 
length  and  size. 
The  spear  was 
a  long  wooden 
staff  with  a 
stout  metal  point  at  one  end.  The  Greek 
spears  were  sometimes  25  feet  long,  and  the 
Arabs  now  use  them  15  feet  long.  They  were 
required  to  be  long  enough  to  reach  beyond 
the  front  rank,  when  used  by  those  who  were 
in  the  second  ranlc.  The  lance  was  shaped  and 
used  like  the  spear,  though  probably  a  lighter 
weapon.  The  javelin  was  a  short  spear,  cast,  as 
it  is  supposed,  with  the  hand  (1  Sam.  xviii.  11). 
The  dart  was  still  smaller  than  the  javelin,  and 
used  in  like  manner.  Some  suppose  that  Saul's 
casting  a  javelin  at  Da\dd  absolved  hun  from 
his  allegiance  to  the  king;  but  the  inference  is 
founded  on  usages  greatly  more  recent  in  their 
existence,  and  oidy  found  among  the  Teutonic 
and  other  western  nations.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, too,  that  the  spear  had  sometimes  a 
metallic  shod  at  its  butt  end,  that  it  might 
not  bo  injured  by  being  stuck  in  the  ground. 
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With  this  pointed  shod  Abner  slew  Asahel  (2 
Saiu.  ii.  22). 

3.  The  arrow  (1  Sara.  xx.  30)  was  a  slender 
jnissile,  shot  from  a  bow,  as  in  modern  dayrf 
((Jen.  xxi.  16).  It  was  used  in  hunting  (Gen. 
\  vvii.  3),  as  well  as  in  combat  (Gen.  xlviii.  22). 
J  "hose  who  shot    them  were  called    archers. 

rrows  were  originally  made  of  reeds,   and 

terwards  of  any  light  wood.     The  bows  were 

ide  of  flexible  wood  or  steel  (Ps.  xviii.  34), 

id  the  bowstring  of  leather,  horse-hair,  or 

le  tendons  of  animals.    A  deceitful  bow  (Ps. 

cviii.  57)  is  either  one  which  springs  back 

id  wounds  the  archer  himself,  or  one  which, 

)m  wealcness  or  other  defects,  fails  to  project 

|e  arrow.    The  point  of  the  arrow  was  barbed 

te  a  fish-hook  (Ps.  xxxviii.  2).     Job  seems  to 

fer  to  poisoned  arrows  (Job  vi.  4) ;  and  lire 

IS  often  conveyed  by  the  use  of  juniper  wood, 

lich  kindled  upon  the  combustible  baggage  or 

nament  of  the  enemy  (Ps.  xci.  5 ;  cxx.  4).     It 

said  that  the  coals  of  the  juniper  wood  are 

sry  hot ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  Phoenicians 

id  in  later  times  the  Spaniards  have  used 

rows  for  the  like  purpose.      Arrows  were 

used  in  divination  (Ezek.  xxi.  21).     Arrows 

»re  kept  in  a  case  or  box  called  a  quiver, 

lich  was  slung  over  the  shoulder  in  such  a 

position  that  the  soldier  could  draw  out  the 

arrows  when  wanted.    The  drawing  of  the  bow 

A\as  a  test  of  strength,  and  is  still  so  among 

le  Arabians.    Hence  the  allusion  in  Ps.  xviii. 

• ;  t,  and  thus  the  suitors  of  Penelope  were  unable 

to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses.     The  heavy  bow 

was  bent  by  the  assistance  of  tlie  foot. 

4.  The  sUng  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40)  was  an  early 
weapon  of  war,  by  which  stones  were  thrown 
"with g^eat  force  and  surprising  accuracy  of  aim 
(Judg.  XX.  15,  "i(>).  This  skill  was  shown  in  a 
remarkable  degree  by  the  Benjamites,  who 
could  employ  either  hand  in  its  use  with  equal 
adroitness  (1  Chr.  xii.  2).  "They  were  armed 
with  bows,  and  could  use  both  the  right  hand 
and  the  left  in  hurling  stones,  and  shooting 
arrows  out  of  a  bow,  even  of  Saul's  brethren  of 
Benjamin."  The  slingers  ranked  next  to  the 
archers  in  eflBciency. 

5.  The  haitle-axe  (Jer.  li.  20)  was  obviously  a 
powerful  weapon  of  war ;  but  of  its  form  and 
manner  of  use  we  have  now  no  knowledge.  It 
may  have  been  a  species  of  mace  or  club,  f  onned 
of  wood,  plated  or  lapped  with  metal.  The 
Egyptian  battle-axe  had  also  a  sword  upon  it, 
of  a  curved  form,  like  a  bill.     (See  War.) 

The  term  armour,  and  the  various  offensive 
and  defensive  articles  comprised  in  it,  are  fre- 
quently used  figuratively  in  the  Bible;  and 
with  remarkable  vividness  in  Eph.  vi.  11-18, 
where  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character  are 
rei)resented  as  the  panoply  or  whole  armour  of 
God,  in  which  he  clothes  the  believer,  and  by 
which  the  Christian  soldier  is  enabled  to  fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith  with  a  steady  and  vic- 
torious arm. 

ARMY.     (See  Battle,  War.) 

ARNON  (Deut.  ii.  24)— the  principal  river 
east  of  Jordan,  and  originally  the  boundary 
between  the  Moabites  and  tne  Ammonites ; 
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then  between  the  Moabites  and  Amorites ;  an^ 
finally,  between  the  Moabites  and  the  tribe  of 
Reuben.  It  is  now  called  the  Mojeb  or  Mujeb, 
and  is  about  50  miles  long,  emi>tying  itself  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  current  in  winter  is  full 
and  rapid,  but  in  summer  the  channel  is  nearly- 
dry. 

AROER.  1.  (Deut.  iii.  12;  iv.  48)  A  city 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Arnon.  It  uj 
now  called  Arair.  Tlie  term,  "the  city  in 
the  midst  of  the  river"  (Josh.  xiii.  9),  origin- 
ated in  the  circumstance  that  the  city  may 
have  stood  partly  on  the  bank  and  partly  on 
an  island  formed  by  the  river. 

2.  Aroer  before  Rabbah  (Josh.  xiii.  25)  is 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  the  Jabbok, 
or  river  of  Gad. 

3,  A  town  in  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28),  perhajis 
Ararah,  on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Gaza. 

A.RPAD,  ARPHAD  (Isa.  x.  9)— a  city  of 
Syria,  always  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Piamath,  and  probably  in  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus ;  but  its  exact  site  is  now  unknown 
(Jer.  xlix.  23;  Ezek.  xxvii.  8).     (See  Arv  AD.) 

ARROW.  (See  Armour.)  The  word  is 
used  often  symbolically.  As  a  means  of 
domestic  power  and  self-defence,  children  are 
called  arrows  (Ps.  cxxvii.  4,  5).  Lightnings 
are  often  by  the  Hebrew  poets  described  as  the 
arrows  of  Jehovah  (Hab.  iii.  11 ;  Ps.  xviii.  14). 
Calamities  so  fearful  in  their  suddenness  and 
power,  that  they  leave  no  doubt  of  being  sent 
from  heaven,  receive  the  same  appellation  (Job 
vi.  4 ;  Ps.  xxxviii.  2 ;  xci.  5).  Human  injuries, 
which  pierce  with  unexpected  and  poisoned 
energy,  are  "  arrows  "  in  Hebrew  diction ;  such 
as  a  lying  tongue,  in  its  deceit  (Ps.  cxx.  4),  and 
in  its  malignity  (Ps.  Ixiv.  3). 

ARTAXERXES  (Ezra  iv.  7,  and  vii.  7; 
Neh.  ii.  1).  In  ancient  Persic  this  name — 
Artakhshatra — signifies  great  king.  1.  One  of 
this  name  obstructed  the  building  of  the  temple 
(Ezra  iv.  7-24).  This  king,  who  listened  so  far 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  is  supposed,  with 
good  reason,  to  have  been  Smerdis,  an  impostor 
from  among  the  Magi,  who  held  tlie  sovereignty 
for  eight  months.  2.  A  king  of  Persia,  who 
reigned  40  years,  and  died  425  years  before 
Christ.  In  the  seventh  year  of  nis  reign  he 
permitted  Ezra  to  return  into  Judea,  wath  such 
of  his  countrjonen  as  chose  to  follow  him.  This 
sovereign  is  supposed  to  have  been  Artaxerxes 
Lon^imanus,  the  same  who,  14  years  after- 
wards, allowed  Nehemiah  to  return  and  build 
Jerusalem.     (See  Ahasuerus,  Persia.) 

ARTILLERY  (1  Sam.  xx.  40)— any  missive 
weapons,  as  arrows,  lances,  &c. 

ARTS  (Acts  xix.  19)— pretended  skill  in 
the  practice  of  magic,  astrology,  &c.  (See 
Ephesus.) 

ARUMAH,  or  RUMAH  (Judff.  ix.  41 ;  2 
Ki.  xxiii.  30) — a  \illage  near  Shecnem,  where 
Abimelech  lived. 

ARV  AD  (Ezek.  xxvii.  8-11),  called  also 
Arpad  and  Arphad,  and  l)y  the  Turks,  Ru-ad 
— a  small  village  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  20  or  30  miles  north  of  Tripoli. 
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AEVADITES  (Gen.  x.  18).  The  people  of 
Arvad  were  called  Arvadites,  and  in  the  time 
of  Ezekiel  were  generally  known  as  mariners 
and  soldiers  in  the  Assyrian  service  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  8-11). 

ASA— phpsician  (1  Ki.  xv.  8) — was  son  and 
successor  of  Abi  j  am  on  the  throne  of  Judah.  He 
began  his  reign  about  B.  c.  955,  and  reigned  forty- 
one  years.  Though  educated  in  the  principles 
of  a  false  religion,  he  shov/ed  from  the  first  his 
decided  opposition  to  idolatry,  and  even  deposed 
his  mother  Maachah  because  she  had  made  an 
idol  in  a  grove.  The  first  part  of  his  reign  was 
peaceful,  and  he  improved  the  opportunity  to 
purify  his  kingdom  from  idolatry,  and  to  build 
and  fortify  several  cities ;  and  when  Zerah,  an 
Ethiopian  king,  invaded  his  territories  with 
an  army  of  1,000,000  men  and  300  chariots, 
Asa  met  him  with  600,000,  and  defeated  hiuL 
This  memorable  battle  was  fought  at  Mareshah; 
and  Asa,  feeling  himself  to  be  God's  vicegerent 
in  the  theocracy,  could  not  but  prevail.  The 
enemy  "were  destroyed  before  the  Lord,  and 
before  his  host,"  (2  Chr.  xiv.)  The  extra- 
ordinary numbers  of  his  army  are  probably  a 
copyist's  blunder,  easily  made  when  alphabetic 
letters  were  used  for  numerals. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Azariah,  a  prophet 
whom  God  specially  deputed  for  that  purpose, 
Asa  set  about  the  reformation  of  every  abuse 
in  his  kingdom,  and  appointed  a  solemn  festival 
of  thanksgiving  to  God,  at  which  all  the  people 
were  assembled,  and  entered  into  a  formal 
covenant  with  God.  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
finding  his  subjects  too  much  disposed  to  go 
into  Judah  and  dwell  there,  commenced  fortify- 
ing Ramah,  a  place  near  the  frontiers  of  both 
kingdoms,  with  a  view  to  cut  off  the  passage  of 
emigrants  to  Jerusalem  and  other  parts  of 
Judah.  Asa,  though  he  had  so  lo:pg  enjoyed 
the  favour  and  protection  of  God,  was  now 
tempted  to  forsake  him.  Instead  of  trusting 
in  his  almighty  arm  for  deliverance,  as  he  had 
done  in  years  past,  he  sent  to  Benhadad,  the 
king  of  Syria,  and  prevailed  on  him,  even  in 
violation  of  a  treaty  which  existed  between 
Benhadad  and  Baasha,  to  come  to  the  help  of 
Judah  against  Israel.  The  Syrian  king,  won 
by  the  presents  which  Asa  had  sent  him,  im- 
mediately attacked  and  destroyed  several  im- 
Eortant  cities  of  Israel.  Baasha,  finding  his 
ingdom  thus  invaded,  abandoned  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Eamah,  that  he  might  protect  the 
provinces  of  the  interior  from  desolation.  Asa 
seized  the  opportunity  to  demolish  Kamah,  and 
take  away  the  stone  and  timber  which  were 
collected  there,  and  used  them  in  the  building 
of  his  own  cities.  In  the  meantime,  a  prophet 
was  sent  to  remind  him  of  his  sin  and  folly  in 
forsaking  the  Lord  his  God  and  ti-usting  to_  an 
arm  of  flesh,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  punish- 
ment which  would  come  upon  him  for  all  these 
faults.  But  the  heart  of  Asa  was  already  so 
alienated  from  God  that  he  was  enraged  by 
the  faithful  message,  and  caused  the  bearer  of 
it  to  be  thrown  into  prison. 

He  was  afterwards  visited  with  a  distressing 
disease  of  the  feet — gout;  but  even  this  did 
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not  lead  him  to  renew  his  trust  in  God.  "He 
sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the  physicians"— 
that  is,  placed  more  faith  in  their  skill  than  in 
God's  goodness.  He  died  in  the  forty-first  year 
of  his  reign ;  and  his  burial  was  attended  with 
great  pomp. 

ASAHEJj— creature  of  God  (2  Sam.  ii.  18, 
19)— a  brother  of  Joab.     (See  Abner.) 

ASAPH — convener  ( 1  Chr.  xxv.  1,  2)— was 
a  celebrated  musician,  and  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  temple  choir.  His  sons  are  also 
mentioned  as  famed  in  the  choirs  of  the  temple. 
The  musical  talent,  as  well  as  the  office  which 
this  natural  endowment  qualified  them  to  fill, 
may  have  been  hereditary.  Several  of  the 
psalms  of  David  are  entitled,  a  psalm  of,  or 
for  Asaph  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxiii).  That  all  of 
these  were  not  written  by  Asaph  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  allusion  is  made  in  some  of 
them  to  events  which  took  place  after  his 
death.  Perhaps  they  received  Asaph's  name 
as  they  were  composed  in  his  style,  or  were  set 
to  music  by  his  descendants. 

ASCENSION.     (See  Christ.) 

ASENATH.     (See  Joseph.) 

ASH  (Isa.  xliv.  14)— a  well-known  forest 
tree ;  but,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  it  was 
some  species  of  pine,  and  the  Vulgate  renders 
it  piuKS. 

ASHAN  (Josh.  XV.  42)— a  city  of  Judah, 
situated  about  20  miles  south-west  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  probably  the  Chorashan  mentioned 
1  Sam.  XXX.  30. 

ASHPOD  (Josh.  XV.  47)— one  of  the  five 
capital  cities  of  the  Philistines,  called  by  the 
Greeks,  and  known  in  the  New  Testament  as, 
Azotus  (Acts  viii.  40).  It  was  situated  3 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  between  As- 
kelon  and  Ekron,  15  or  20  miles  north  of 
Gaza.  Here  was  the  temple  of  Dagon,  in 
which  the  Philistines  placed  the  ark.  Tlie  city 
was  more  than  once  captured  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6 ; 
Isa.  XX.  1).  Ashdod  may  be  seen  from  an 
elevated  spot  near  Joppa ;  and  it  abounds  with 
fine  old  olive  trees,  and  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  every  kind.  The  city  itself  was  built 
on  the  summit  of  a  verdant  hill ;  and  though  it 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  yet  it  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Philistines.  It  is 
now  called  Esdud. 

ASHDOTH-PISGAH  (Deut.  iiL  17)  — a 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  which  is  elsewhere 
called  the  springs  of  Pisgah  (Deut.  iv.  49). 

AS11EU—Mppi7iess  (Gen.  xxx.  13)  —  the 
son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah.  He  was  one  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs.  The  portion  of  the  Holy 
Land  assigned  to  his  tribe  was  bounded  by 
Phoenicia  on  the  west,  mount  Lebanon  on 
the  north,  mount  Carmel  and  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar 
on  the  east.  This  tribe  was  unable  to  conquer 
the  entire  territory  allotted  to  it,  and  in  one 
district  the  aborigines  occupied  all  the  larger 
towns,  so  that  the  "Asherites  dwelt  among 
the  Canaanites  "  (Judg.  i.  32),  and  had  soon 
lost  i)ublic  spirit ;  for  at  the  general  muster 
they  abode  by  their  creeks  (Judg.  v.  17). 

ASHES  (Gen.  xviii.  27).     To  cover  the 
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head  with  ashes,  or  to  sit  in  ashes,  betokens 
self-abhorrence,  humiliation,  extreme  grief, 
or  penitence  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19 ;  Esth.  iv.  3 ; 
Job  ii.  8;  Jer.  vi.  26;  Lam.  iii.  IG;  Jonah 
iiL  6;  Matt.  xi.  21).  To  feed  on  ashes  (Isa. 
xliv.  20)  is  to  follow  a  religion  which  can  give 
no  spiritual  nourishment;  but  the  phrase,  to 
eat  ashes,  occurring  in  Ps.  cii.  9,  denotes  that 
carelessness  which  grief  produces,  when  a 
person  sits  among  ashes,  and  feels  that  his 
food  becomes  nauseous  by  being  necessarily 
I  jangled  with  them.  There  was  a  sort  of  lye 
le  of  the  ashes  of  the  heifer  sacrificed  on 
great  day  of  expiation,  which  was  used  for 
>monial  purification  (Num.    xix.   17,   18). 

Heifer.) 
lSHKENAZ  (Gen.  x,  3)— a  grandson  of 
_)het,  and  the  probable  ancestor  of   those 
iTo  inhabited  a  country  of  the  same  name 
r.   li.   27)  lying  along   the  northern    and 
iith-eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.     The 
ind  of  the  word  is  preserved  still  in  the  first 
lables  of  Scandinavia.     (See  Minni.) 
fASHTAKOTH.     1.    (Josh.  ix.  10)   Called 
jtaroth  (Deut.  i.  4),  was  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Bashan,  and  the  name 
TeU-Asherah    is    still    preserved. 
It  was  probably  a  different  place 
which  is  called  Ashteroth  Karnaim 
(Gen.  xiv.  5),  the  word  karnaim 
meaning  two-horned,   and  having 
reference   to  a  heathen  goddess, 
who  was  represented  with  a  cres- 
cent, or  two-homed  moon. 

2.  An  Idol.  Ashtaroth  is  only 
the  plural  form  of  Ashtoreth — the 
goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  called  by 
them  Astarte.  It  was  much  worshipped  in  Syria 
and  Phoenicia.  Solomon  introduced  it  into  Jeru- 
salem (1  Ki.  xi.  33).  The  400  priests  of  Jezebel, 
mentioned  1  Ki.  xviii.  19,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  employed  in  tlie  service  of  this  idol ;  and 
we  are  told  that  300  priests  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  its  service  at  Hierapolis,  in  Syria, 
many  ages  after  Jezebel's  time.  This  idol  was 
also  called  the  "  queen  of  heaven,"  and  the 
worship  was  said  to  be  paid  to  the  "host  of  hea- 
ven." It  is  usually  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Baal.  The  worship  of  this  idol  may  have 
originated  in  the  adoration  of  the  moon;  but 
other  images  of  the  goddess  were  afterwards 
employed,  of  which  the  most  common  was  the 
cow.  Whatever  ideas  may  have  been  at  first 
symbolized  by  Ashtaroth,  her  worship  became 
at  length  the  most  impure  and  revolting  that 
can  possibly  be  imagined,  and  was  celebrated 
in  shady  groves — proverbial  as  scenes  of  the 
most  degrading  lust  and  debauchery.  Another 
form  of  the  word,  viz.,  Asherah,  rendered 
grove  in  our  version,  but  "v\Tongly,  sometimes 
occurs,  as  in  Judg.  vi.  25,  and  in  the  books  of 
the  Kings,  and  may  mean  some  wooden  idol 
representing  the  same  false  divinity,  symboli- 
cally connected  with  the  planet  Venus.  The 
great  storehouse  of  information  on  this  and 
similar  objects  of  worship  is  the  famed  treatise 
of  Selden  "On  the  Syrian  Gods" — De  Diis 
Hyris. 
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ASHTORETH.     (See  preceding  article. ) 

ASIA  (Acts  ii.  9).  Asia  was  not  known  to 
the  ancients  as  one  of  the  four  grand  divisions 
of  the  earth.  The  name  was  originally  applied 
to  a  small  district  of  Lydia,  including  perliapa 
Ionia  and  ^olis.  The  term  was  gradually 
enlarged  in  its  application,  until  it  embraced 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  finally  denoted 
a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
earth. 

This  quarter  of  the  globe  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  wondrous  events  connected  with 
the  origin,  history,  and  destiny  of  our  race. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  creation  and  the  fall — • 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  early  patriarchs  and 
foundation  of  the  first  colonies  planted  after 
the  confusion  of  Babel;  of  Abraham's  jour- 
neys, trials,  and  fame,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment, glory,  and  downfall  of  the  Hebrew 
Commonwealth ;  of  the  nativity,  life,  miracles, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  the  early  trivmiphs  and  exten- 
sion of  our  divine  religion.  Asia  contained 
the  garden  of  Eden,  ajid  bore  the  cross  of 
Calvary. 

Asia  Minor  is  a  peninsula,  on  the  western  or 
south-western  side  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
which  stretches  into  the  Mediterranean  or 
Great  Sea,  extending  east  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrates, west  to  the  islands  of  the  fea  (See 
Islands),  north  to  what  is  now  caJled  the 
Black  Sea,  and  south  to  the  Mediterranean 
or  Great  Sea.  It  includes  the  provinces  of 
Bithynia,  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia, 
Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Plirygia,  Mysia, 
Troas,  Lydia,  Lysia,  and  Caria.  But  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  Acts  ii.  9 ;  vi.  9 ; 
xix.  10,  22,  26,  27;  2  Tim.  i.  15;  1  Pet.  i.  1,  it 
was  the  Roman  proconsular  Asia,  and  com- 
prehends but  a  portion  of  Asia  Minor — viz., 
Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia.  Within 
this  territory  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  were 
situated  (Rev.  i.  4,  11).  In  Acts  xxvii  2  the 
term  Asia  may  represent  Asia  Minor,  but  even 
then  it  refers  only  to  its  western  coasts. 
In  every  other  case  it  is  so  distinguished  from 
other  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  or  so  immediately 
connected  with  Ephesus,  as  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  Asia  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  capital, 
or  proconsular  Asia,  is  intended. 

ASKELON  (2  .Sam.  i.  20)— one  of  the 
"fenced  cities"  of  the  Philistines,  and  the 
capital  of  one  of  their  five  lordships,  which  still 
retains  its  ancient  name.  It  was  situated  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Gaza  and  Ashdod.  After  the  death  of  Joshua 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to 
which  tribe  it  was  originally  allotted  (Judg.  L 
18).  It  was  famed  for  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess Derceto  —  to  whom  the  dove  was  con- 
secrated, and  for  the  growing  of  an  onion,  called 
by  us  eschalot  or  Shallot,  after  the  name  of  the 
place  whence  it  was  exported. 

ASP  (Deut.  xxxii.  33)— a  small  hut  very 
poisonous  serpent  (Rom.  iii.  13):  perhaps  the 
cobra.  It  stands  often  in  the  margin  of  the 
Psalms  as  the  alternative  for  adder  in  the  text. 
Their  venom  is  crucZ,  because  it  is  so  subtile 
43 
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and  deadly,  and  requires  aH  immediate  ex- 
cision of  the  wounded  part.  Por  an  infant  to 
play  upon  the  hole  of  such  a  venomous  reptile 
would  seem  to  be  most  presumptuous;  and 
hence  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  figure  used 
by  the  prophet  (Isa.  xi.  8)  to  represent  the 
security  and  peace  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  In 
Ps.  Iviii.  4,  5;  Eccl.  x.  11;  Jer.  viii.  17, 
allusion  is  made  to  that  singular  phenomenon, 
the  charming  of  serpents  by  musical  sounds; 
and  the  wicked  are  compared  to  the  deaf  adder 
(or  asp),  that  stoppeth  her  ear,  and  will  not  be 
charmed.  (See  Adder,  Charm.)  All  these 
phrases  import  that  musical  sounds  may  beguile 
and  disarm  some  serpents,  but  not  others ;  or 
that  the  arts  of  the  charmer  may  be  effectual 
sometimes,  but  not  always. 

ASS  (Gen.  xxii.  3).  This  animal  is  among 
the  most  common  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and 
constituted  a  considerable  part  of  the  wealth 
of  ancient  times  (Gen.  xii.  16;  xxx.  43; 
Job  i.  3;  xlii.  12).  Asses  were  sometimes  so 
numerous  as  to  require  a  special  keeper  (Gep_ 
xxxvi.  24 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).  The  ass  and  the 
ox  were  the  principal  animals  of  harden  and 
draft  (Exod.  xxiii.  12).  The  domestic  ass  is 
indeed  a  most  serviceable  animal,  and  in  some 
respects  preferable  to  the  horse.  He  subsists 
on  very  coarse  food,  and  submits  to  the  meanest 
drudgery.  His  skin  is  remarkably  thick,  and 
is  used  at  this  day  for  jDarchment,  dvnia  heads, 
memorandum  books,  &c.  The  usual  colour  is 
red  or  dark  brown,  but  sometimes  they  are  of 
a  silver  white,  and  these  last  were  usually  ap- 
propriated to  persons  of  dignity  (Judg.  v.  10). 

Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,  ye  that 
sit  in  judgment,  and  walk  by  the  way."  So  in 
Gen.  xlix.  11  the  allusion  to  the  ass  and  the 
vine  imports  dignity  and  fruitfulness,  and  the 
continuance  and  increase  of  both  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  There  was  a  breed  of  asses  'far 
superior  to  those  that  were  used  in  labour,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  most  of 
the  passages  above  cited. 

Christians,  says  Niebuhr,  need  not  murmur 
at  being  forbidden  to  ride  on  horses  in  Cairo, 
for  the  asses  are  very  handsome,  and  are  used 
by  almost  all  the  grandees  of  the  country. 
These  asses  of  a  higher  breed  are  named  by  a 
distinct  Hebrew  word.  They  are  animals  of 
great  spirit.  Indeed,  the  ass  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries possesses  more  spirit  than  the  horse. 
Hence  the  force  of  the  proverb — "A  whip  for 
the  horse,"  to  urge  him  on,  "a  bridle  for  the 
ass,"  to  moderate  or  keep  it  in.  The  Arabian 
ass  has  a  light  quick  step.  In  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Egyi:)t,  ladies  are  accustomed  to  ride  on 
asses;  and  they  are  particularly  valuable  in 
mountainous  cotmtries,  being  more  sure-footed 
than  horses.  Their  ordinary  gait  is  4  miles  an 
hour.  The  ass  in  his  wild  or  natural  state  is 
an  elegant  animal.  A  late  traveller  in  Persia 
says  that  he  and  his  party  gave  chase  to  two 
wild  asses ;  but  they  far  outran  the  horses,  and 
having  gained  some  distance,  turned  and  looked 
behind  on  their  pursuers,  and  snorted,  as  if  in 
contempt  of  their  slowness.  Xenophon  de- 
Bcribes  precisely  the  same  thing  as  happening 
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in  his  time.  Layard  says  that  the  wild  asses 
are  as  swift  as  the  gazelles. 

The  female,  or  she-ass,  was  particularly 
valuable  for  the  saddle,  and  for  her  milk,  which 
was  extensively  used  for  food  and  for  medicinal 
purposes.  The  ass  was  used  in  agricultural 
labour,  especially  in  earing  (ploughing)  the 
ground,  and  treading  it  to  prepare  it  for  the 
seed  (Isa.  xxx.  24 ;  xxxii.  20).  The  prohi- 
bition, Deut.  xxii.  10,  might  have  been  founded 
in  part  on  the  inequality  of  strength  between 
the  ox  and  the  ass,  and  the  cruelty  of  putting 
upon  them  the  same  burden;  but  it  was  intended 
chiefly  to  mark  the  separation  of  the  Jews  from 
surrounding  nations,  among  whom  such  an 
union  of  different  beasts  was  not  uncommon. 
So  serviceable  and  indeed  essential  to  man  was 
this  animal  in  ancient  times,  that  to  drive  away 
the  ass  of  the  fatherless  is  reckoned  among  the 
most  atrocious  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty 
(Job  xxiv.  3),  as  depriving  an  orphan  family 
of  their  only  cow  would  be  regarded  at  the 
present  day.  The  attachment  of  this  animal 
to  its  owner  is  among  its  remarkable  charac- 
teristics. In  this  respect  it  closely  resembles 
the  dog.  Hence  the  severity  of  the  prophet's 
rebuke  (Isa.  i.  3),  "The  ox  knowethhis  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master's  crib." 

The  fact  stated  in  2  Ki.  vi.  25,"  And  there 
was  a  great  famine  in  Samaria :  and,  behold, 
they  besieged  it,  until  an  ass's  head  was  sold 
for  four  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  j)art  of 
a  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver,"  is 
designed  to  show  that  such  was  the  extremity 
of  the  famine  that  the  people  were  not  only  will- 
ing to  give  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  small  and 
most  undesirable  portion  of  meat  which  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  eat,  but  that  also, 
brealcing  through  all  ceremonial  restraint,  the 
famished  citizens  seized  with  avidity  this  un- 
savoury and  forbidden  food.  But  others  sup- 
pose that  the  term  rendered  "ass"  is  only  a 
certain  measure,  the  name  of  which  in  Hebrew 
is  very  similar  to  the  word  denoting  ass ;  and 
the  meaning  would  then  be,  that  an  immense 
price  was  paid  for  a  very  small  quantity  of 
provisions. 

The  ass,  when  dead,  was  thrown  into  the  open 
field,  and  that  part  of  his  flesh  which  was  not 
consumed  by  beasts  and  birds  was  suffered  to 
putrefy  and  decay.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
graceful than  to  expose  a  human  body  in  the 
like  manner  (Jer.  xxii.  19 ;  xxxvi.  30). 

Much  vain  discussion  has  arisen  respecting 
the  passage.  Num.  xxii,  28.  It  would  be  as 
easy  for  the  Creator  of  both  man  and  beast  to 
take  the  power  of  speech  from  the  former  and 
give  it  to  the  latter,  as  it  was  at  first  to  give  it 
to  the  former  and  withhold  it  from  the  latter. 
The  apostle  (2  Pet.  ii.  10)  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived the  history  like  a  little  child,  in  the  plain 
and  obvious  meaning  of  the  language.  (See 
Balaam.) 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained 
respecting  our  Saviour's  entrance  into  Jerusa- 
lem (Matt.  xxi.  1-11),  whether  it  was  under 
circumstances  of  great  meanness  and  poverty 
or  with  honour  and  royal  parade.    The  pro- 
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phecy  in  Zech.  ix.  9  was  fulfilled;  and  our 
Lord's  choice  was  also  the  revival  of  an  ancient 
Hebrew  custom ;  so  that,  in  itself,  there  was 
nothing  mean  or  degrading  in  using  this  animal ; 
though  the  selection  of  an  ass  might  symbolize 
the  nature  of  that  kingdom  he  was  about  to 
i«8tablish — that  it  was  not  founded  on  force, 
to  depend  on  war.  Its  Head  and  Lord 
not  a  caparisoned  steed  with  which 
make  his  jiublic  triumphal  entry  into 
Tisalem. 

?he  Hebrews  had  various  names  for  the 
lal,  all  in  our  version  rendered  ass:  two  of 
36  denote  the  domestic  ass,  and  other  two 
wild  ass,  and  there  is  a  fifth  term  which 
irs  in  Job  xxxix.  5.  Ishmael,  in  allusion 
his  mode  of  life,  is  called  (Gen.  xvi.  12)  a 

Id  ass  man.  They  are  often  alluded  to  in 
the  sacred  writings  (Job  xi.  12  ;  xxiv.  5 ;  xxxix. 
5-8).  They  usually  roamed  in  herds,  through 
barren  and  desolate  districts  (Isa.  xxxii.  14; 
Hos.  viii.  9). 

ASSEMBLIES,  masters  of.  "  The  words 
of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails  fastened 
by  the  masters  of  assemblies,  which  are  given 
from  one  shepherd "  (Eccl.  xii.  11) ;  or  more 
literally  than  in  our  version — ' '  The  words  of  the 
wise  are  as  goads,  and  those  of  the  masters  of 
assemblies  are  like  fixed  stakes  given  from  one 
shepherd."  The  same  shepherd  has  goads  to 
stimulate  the  animals,  and  has  also  stakes  or 
tent  poles,  on  the  stability  of  which  depends  the 
safety  of  the  pastoral  tent.  The  image  may 
refer  to  the  leading  men  or  master-spirits  of  the 
assemblies  of  the  ■wise  and  curious,  which  were 
.often  held  in  Eastern  countries,  and  where 
sages  and  philosophers  uttered  their  weighty 
sayings.  The  preacher  endeavoured  to  clothe 
the  infinitely  wise  and  perfect  doctrines  which 
he  taught  in  proper  language.  They  were  the 
words  of  truth,  and  were  designed  to  prove 
quickening  to  the  sluggish  soul,  and  a  fence  to 
tne  wayward  and  refractory.  They  were  re- 
ceived from  the  one  great  Shepherd  or  Teacher, 
and  came  with  great  power,  as  the  sayings  of 
the  most  wise  and  eloquent  of  their  learned 
assemblies. 

ASSHUE,  (Gen.  x.  22)— the  second  son  of 
Shem,  who  gave  name  to  the  country  of  Assyria 
(Hos.  xiv.  3 ;  Mic.  v.  6).  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  reading  of  Gen.  x.  11  should  not 
be  thus  :  "  Out  of  that  land  he  (that  is,  Nim- 
rod,  spoken  of  in  verse  9)  went  forth  into 
Asshur,  or  Assyria,  and  builded  Nineveh. "  At 
any  rate,  the  weight  of  authority  favours  the 
position  that  Nineveh  was  founded  by  Nimrod: 
(See  Nineveh.) 

ASSOS  (Acts  XX.  13)— a  maritime  town  of 
Troas,  in  the  north  of  Mysia,  and  opi)osite  the 
island  of  Lesbos. 

ASSYRIA  (2  Ki.  xv.  19)— a  most  power- 
ful empire  of  Asia,  the  histoiy  of  which,  both 
in  its  glory  and  in  its  overtlu-ow,  is  most  signir 
licantly  told  by  the  prophet,  (Ezek.  xxxi.)  In 
the  most  comprehensive  use  of  the  term,  the 
Assyrian  empire  included  nil  the  coimtries  and 
nations  from  the  Mediten-anean  Sea  on  the 
west,  to  the  river  Indus  on  the  east.     It  is  im- 
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!  portant  to  observe  that  by  the  term  Assyrian.^, 
in  the  sacred  writings,  ia  meant  the  people  of 
Assyria  i^roper,  or  the  empire  of  which  Nin- 
eveh was  the  chief  city ;  by  the  Babylonians 
or  Chaldeans,  is  meant  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try of  wliich  Babylon  was  the  capital ;  and  by 
the  Syrians,  the  people  of  the  country  of 
which  Zobah  first,  and  afterwards  Damascus, 
was  the  capital,  and  whose  south  and  south- 
eastern boundary  was  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Assyria  and  Syria  have  been  often  confounded, 
but  they  are  quite  distinct  words — the  first 
coming  from  Asshur,  and  the  other  from  Tsur, 
the  oriental  name  of  Tyre, 

Assyria  proper  lay  on  the  Tigris,  having  the 
Armenian  mountains  for  its  northern,  and  the 
region  about  Baghdad  for  its  southern  boun- 
dary; the  mountain  range  of  Zagros  was  its 
limit  on  the  east,  and  the  desert  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  Euphrates  on  the  west.  It  had 
an  area  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain.  The 
country  was  fertile,  and  irrigation  was  carried 
on  by  a  network  of  canals.  It  was  probably 
peopled  by  Asshur  prior  to  Nimrod's  inva- 
sion. The  beginning  of  the  empire  is  lost 
in  obscurity;  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any 
precise  date;  and  the  earliest  references  in 
Scripture  occur  in  Num.  xxiv.  22 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  4. 
Many  of  the  notices  found  in  the  classical 
writers  are  legendaiy — such  as  those  of  Semi- 
ramis  and  Sardanapalus.  Its  o^vn  records  have 
told  its  history  only  in  recent  times.  The 
researches  of  Layard  have  laid  open  several  of 
its  palaces,  and  their  monumental  slabs  have 
been  deciphered  by  European  scholars,  as  Op- 
pert,  Hincks,  and  Rawlinson.  These  slabs  are 
sculptured  with  representations  of  Assyrian  life, 
and  have  brought  to  unexpected  light  its  man- 
ners, pursuits,  language,  religion,  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  oldest  monuments  are  those  found  at 
Khileh-Serghat,  and  the  fi.rst  kings  recorded  on 
them  may  have  reigned  about  1350  B.C.  The 
first  royal  series  closes  with  Iv-a-lush,  an 
interregnum  of  twenty  years,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  guessed,  followed,  and  the  first  monarch  of 
the  next  series,  Nin-pala-zira,  names  himself 
"king  of  the  commencement" — that  is,  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  One  king  of  this 
series  fought  with  and  conquered  a  Babylonian 
sovereign  called  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  first  of 
that  famous  name  of  which  there  is  any  men- 
tion ;  and  another  of  its  kings,  Tiglath-pileser, 
rejoices  in  the  oriental  appellation  of  "  king  of 
all  kings  and  lord  of  lords."  The  next  two 
centuries,  parallel  to  the  reigns  of  Da\id  and 
Solomon,  are  blank  in  the  Assyrian  annals. 
Another  dynasty  then  makes  its  appearance, 
one  of  whose  kings,  Asshur-idanni-pal,  built  at 
Calah  a  palace,  of  which  two  gateways  were 
uncovered  by  Mr.  Layard.  He  calls  himself 
"lord  from  the  Upper  Tigris  to  Lebanon  and 
the  great  sea."  His  son,  Shalmanezer  II.,  laid 
TjTe  and  Sidon  under  tribute,  defeated  Ben- 
hadad  and  Hazael,  and  built  at  Nimrud  the 
central  edifice  which  was  so  successfully 
excavated  by  Mr.  Layard.  To  him  Jehu 
king  of  Israel  paid  tribute,  as  is  told  on  the 
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obelisk  of  black  marble  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

^  The  accounts  of  the  Assyrian  kings  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  will  be  found  either  under 
their  respective  names  or  under  Nineveh. 
After  Esarhaddon,  the  last  of  those  kings  named 
in  the  Old  Testament,  came  Asshur-bani-pal, 
neither  so  famous  nor  so  warlike  as  his  prede- 
cessors; and  the  last  king,  Asshur-izzir-pal,  was 
by  no  means  such  a  miserable  weakling  and  fop 
as  he  is  represented  under  the  Greek  name  of 
Sardanapalus,  who  set  fire  to  his  palace  and 
burned  himself  and  harem  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  siege.  The  Medes  and  Babylonians 
joined  their  armies  for  an  assault  on  Nineveh, 
and  it  fell  about  B.C.  625. 

The  Assjnrian  kings  excelled  in  architecture 
as  well  as  in  war.  The  palaces  were  huge 
structures  built  on  artificial  mounds.  The 
rooms  were  panelled  with  slabs,  on  which  were 
pictured  or  sculptured  in  bas-relief  battles  and 
sieges,  the  warrior  and  his  horse,  his  arms 
and  armour,  the  scaling  ladder,  the  battering 
engine,  the  trumpet,  and  the  ferocious  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  vanquished.  The  monarchs 
were  inordinately  fond  of  war  and  the  chase  ; 
such  pursuits  gratified  their  wild  and  impulsive 
natures — to  which  the  life  of  man  and  beast 
had  no  individual  value.  The  common  people, 
of  whom  we  know  so  little,  were  but  the  serfs 
of  the  royal  ambition  in  fighting  and  building. 
There  was  also  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
it  brought  wealth  and  luxury.  Assyria  ex- 
celled in  the  production  of  perfumes,  of  metallic 
ornaments,  and  of  vases,  couches,  and  robes. 
On  one  slab  is  the  representation  of  a  plough, 
with  something  like  a  contrivance  for  sowing 
in  driUs.  Silk  was  a  native  production,  and 
was  tastefully  dyed  and  worn.  Indeed,  the 
arts  had  arrived  at  high  perfection  in  ancient 
Nineveh.  The  sculptures  are  full  and  life-like, 
freer  and  more  natural  than  those  of  Egyi)t, 
and  many  of  the  articles  of  furniture  afford 
models  worthy  of  imitation  at  the  present 
day.  The  vases,  formed  of  clay,  are  moulded 
^vith  exquisite  taste,  and  the  metallic  orna- 
ments are  of  similar  skill  and  beauty.  Elabor- 
ate embroidery  distinguishes  the  robes  of  the 
king,  and  the  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  clasi:)s, 
worn  by  the  court  and  the  upper  classes,  are  all 
of  elegant  form.  The  arms  of  the  warrior, 
such  as  the  hilt  of  his  dagger  and  sword,  were 
beautifully  ornamented.  Chairs  and  couches 
were  formed  of  wood,  the  feet  being  con- 
structed of  metal,  and  were  often  inlaid  with 
ivory  (Song  iii.  9,  10).  The  lion  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  frequent  ornament  on  the 
furniture,  personal  jewels,  ijublic  edifices,  and 
the  throne  of  the  king.  (See  also  1  Ki.  x.  19, 
20.)  Smaller  forms' of  the  same  animal  are 
found  in  great  abundance,  and  may  have  been 
used  as  weights.  This  characteristic  national 
usage  seems  to  have  suggested  the  bold  inter- 
rogation of  the  prophet  Nahum, — "Whei-e  is 
the  dwelling  of  the  lions,  and  the  feeding-place 
of  the  young  lions,  where  the  lion,  even  the  old 
lion,  walked,  and  the  lion's  whelp,  and  none 
made  theua  afraid?  The  lion  did  tear  in 
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pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and  strangled  for 
his  lionesses,  and  filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and 
his  dens  with  ravin"  (Nah.  ii.  11,  12).  This 
striking  accumulation,  as  well  as  repetition  of 
the  names  of  the  lion,  pictures  Nineveh  with 
peculiar  appropriateness  ;  and  the  prophet  also 
meant  to  insinuate  that  the  boasted  heroism  and 
prowess  which  had  made  the  royal  quadruped 
the  prime  figure  in  the  national  heraldry 
would  shrink  at  length  into  degrading  and 
ruinous  cowardice,  and  that  this  cherished  de- 
vice would  be  found  to  be  but  a  caricature  in 
the  day  of  defeat  and  overthrow.  The  drinking- 
cups  wei*e  not  unlike  those  of  ancient  Etruria 
(Miiller's  Handhuch,  s.  287),  and  some  of 
them  closely  resemble  the  same  articles  of 
Egyptian  manufacture.  The  garments  of 
both  king  and  people  were  loose  flowing 
drapery,  that  gave  a  graceful  and  often  a  ma- 
jestic appearance  to  the  wearer.  Linen,  wool, 
and  silk  were  employed  in  the  production 
of  these  fabrics,  and  designs  were  wrought 
upon  them  with  peculiar  ingenuity  and  splen- 
dour. The  Assyrian  stole  was  woven  with 
oriental  magnificence,  and  worn  with  a  stately 
carriage.- 

The  spear,  sword,  dagger,  and  bow  were 
the  early  Assyrian  weapons.  The  soldiers, 
especially  such  as  fought  in  chariots,  were 
clad  in  close  tunics  of  scaly  armour.  The 
archers  wore  an  embroidered  tunic,  and  the 
common  soldiers,  armed  with  spear  and 
shield,  had  their  head  defended  by  a  helmet. 
In  besieging  a  city  the  army  was  first  occu- 
pied in  raising  "a  bank  against  it,"  or  form- 
ing an  inclined  plane,  which  reached  up  to 
the  foot'  of  the  walk     Moveable  towers  were 
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Moveable  Tower. 

sometimes  employed,  the  tops  of  which  were 
on  a  level  with  the  walls  of  the  besieged 
fortress.  Thus  Ezekiel  says  (iv.  2),  "Lay  siege 
against  it,  and  build  a  fort  against  it,  and  cast 
a  mount  against  it ;  set  the  camp  also  against 
it,  and  set  battering-rams  against  it  round 
about."      Various  modes  of  assault  are  in  this 
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verse  described,  and  they  are  all  illu5?trated 
by  the  Ninevitic  sculptures.  The  battering- 
ram,  scaling-ladder,  and  catapult,  were  the 
common  engines;  mines  were  often  dug,  and 
staves  shod  with  iron  were  frequently  used 
for  forcing  stones  out  of  the  walk  and 
turrets. 

But  the  chief  power  of  the  Assyrian  army  lay 

1  its  squadrons  of  cavalry 

id    chariots.      The    same 
;ies  of  military  force  was 

rhlyprized  by  otherEastem 

Stions.   Horsemen  are  often 
Iptured    on    the    monu- 

mts,  and  archers  often  ap- 

ir  mounted  on  steeds.  The 
semen  were  also  armed 

^th  swords  and  long  spears. 

aginally  they  wore  a  j  acket, 

iid  sat  on  the  bare  back  of 
animal,  with  their  legs 

Id  feet  exposed.     Saddles 

;re  introduced  at  a  later 

riod,  and  so  were  quivers ; 
^it  stirrups  never  seem  to 
have  come  into  use.  When  ^^ 
the  mounted  archer  was 
in  actual  combat,  bis  horse  was  held  by 
another  soldier.  The  horses  were  adorned 
with  martial  trappings,  and  great  care  was 
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three  horses  were  often  attached  to  it ;  the 
wheels  had  six  spokes,  and  the  warriors  stfxid 
in  it  as  they  engaged  in  combat.  The  chariofcj 
were  sometimes  profusely  decorated  with  orna- 
ments, and  the  harnessing  of  the  horses  was  a 
matter  of  peculiar  pride  with  the  charioteers. 
Plumes  and  streamers  waved  over  their  heads, 
tassels  were  hung  round  their  necks,  and  em- 


exercised  in  their  training  and  equipment. 
The  Assyrian  horses  were  celebrated  at  an  early 
1  leriod.  They  were  of  a  noble  breed,  and  realize 
tlie  description  of  Job  (xxxix.  19) — "  Strong  in 
'■'ub,  their  neck  clothed  with  thunder;  pawing 
''le  valley,  and  smelling  the  battle  afar  off,  the 
thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting." 
Horses,  especially  brood-mares  appear  on  the 
tablet  at  Karnak,  as  part  of  the  spoil  brought 
from  Naharaina,  Mesopotamia.  The  prophet 
Habakkuk  (i.  8)  characterizes  with  terrible 
energy  the  dashing  power  of  a  charge  of  As- 
syrian cavalry, — "  Their  horses  are  swifter 
than  the  leopards,  and  are  more  fierce  than 
the  evening  wolves :  and  their  horsemen  shall 
spread  themselves,  and  their  horsemen  shall 
come  from  far ;  they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle  that 
hasteth  to  eat." 

The  war-chariot  is  often  represented  on  the 
Assyrian  sculptures.  On  its  sides  were  borne 
two  quivers,  a  bow,  javelin,  and  battle-axe ; 


broidered  cloths  often  covered  their  backs. 
These  various  modes  of  warfare  in  actual  and 
successful  operation  are  powerfully  grouped 
and  described  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  (xxyi.  7-12). 

The  religion  was  polytheistic. 
Asshur  was  tlie  chief  of  the  gods, 
and  he  had  numerous  subordi- 
nates or  colleagues,  all  apparently 
connected  with  planet  worship. 
His  symbol  was  a  winged  globe 
or  circle,  usually  associated  with 
the  sacred  tree.  Several  altars 
have  been  discovered,  and  some 
of  them  have  on  them  marks  of 
blood.  Keligious  emblems  are 
found  on  houses,  garments,  fiu"- 
niture,  and  armour.  The  national 
worship  was  also  connected  ■\\ath 
strange  composite  animal  figures, 
sucb  as  winged  human-headed  bulls,  in  some 
respects  not  unKke  the  Egyptian  sphinxes 
and  the  Hebrew  cherubim.  (See  Cherubim.  > 
These  characteristic  and  grotesqiie  figures 
guarded  the  entrance  of  the  palaces  and  sacred 
edifices.  Many  specimens  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  government  was  despotic,  and  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  religion  of  the 
country.  The  king  appears  to  be  a  kind  of 
high  priest ;  the  winged  globe  is  always  near 
him,  his  weapons  and  ornaments  have  sacred 
figures  oil  them,  all  his  acts  have  a  religious 
aspect,  and  his  i^alace  was  a  species  of 
temple. 

The  language  was  Shemitic,  or  allied  to 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.  Many  of 
its  words  and  terminations  are  Hebrew,  with 
slight  variation.  Thus  the  definite  article 
occupies  a  middle  position  between  Hebrew 
and  Arabic ;  its  first  personal  pronoun  ia 
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identical  with  the  same  word  in  Hebrew ;  the 
third  personal  pronoun  is  allied  to  Hebrew  and 


Arabic ,  its  %\ords  of  negation  are  all  Semitic ;  ,  otructurc. 

as  m  Chaldee  the  emphatic  state  takes  the  place  |  characters  were  used 
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of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  article,  and  its  con- 
junctions are  Hebrew  in  sound  and  meaning. 
The  personal  pronoun  first  person  singular  in 

1  Assyrian  is  anak,  Hebrew  '-J^ ;  suf- 
fixed to  nouns,  it  is  vd  and  i,  to  verbs, 
am.  The  pronoun  of  the  second 
"^  person  is  anta,  Hebrew  ^'^^ ;  suffixed , 
it  is  a  simple  Tc ;  third  persi  - 
singular  masculine  is  .s' 
Hebrew  Kin;  among  tLo 
demonstrative  pronouns  is 
har/a,  ilD.  We  may  recog- 
nize in  the  Assyrian  verb 
various  both  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  conjugations. 
The  Assyrian  verb  in  the 
"1  reterite  marks  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons  by  prefixes, 
like  the  Hebrew  future. 
The  letters  are  called  cunei- 
form or  wedge-shaped,  and 
the  alphabet  was  syllabic  in 
Fur  the  sake  of  distinction,  certain 
thus  Y  marks  that  the 


noun  following  is  a  man's  name.  The  plural 
is  distinguished  by     L^     and  the  dual  by 

J I   .     The  foregoing  specimen  is  from  a  slab 

in  the  British  Museum.  The  inscriptions  are 
not  only  on  rocks  and  slabs,  but  also  on  clay 
cylinders,  the  characters  being  -stamped  upon 
the  last  by  some  triangular  instrument.  Cylin- 
ders of  six  and  eight  sides,  and  2  or  3  feet  in 
length,  exliibit  royal  records  imprinted  on  them 
in  this  way,  and  those  were  deposited  in  the 
comers  of  the  great  palaces.  Very  recently  a 
fragmentary  canon  has  been  found  to  record 
an  echpse,  which  must  have  happened  15th 
June,  B.C.  763. 

Many  prophecies  of  Jonah,  Nahum,  and 
Zephaniah  were  fulfilled  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  and  of  its  capital,  which 
are  more  specially  referred  to  under  Nineveh. 

riie  i)artial  resuscitation  of  Nineveh  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  wonders  of  modem  enterprise 
and  enthusiasm.  The  success  of  Botta  and 
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Layard— the  investigations  of  Eawlinson  and 
other  philologers— the  immense  variety  of  all 
sorts  of  relics  dug  up  from  the  mounds— the 
slabs  with  their  minute  and  picturesque  sculi> 
tures,  such  as  the  magnificent  throne  on  which 
sat  the  Assyrian  monarch  3,000  years  ago — 
with  shields,  swords,  cro-v\Tis,  bowls,  and  orna- 
ments in  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl— these  and 
other  extraordinary  discoveries  almost  enable, 
us  to  reahze  the  picture  of  Nineveh  in  its  proud 
days  of  ancient  fame  and  grandeur.  (See  Esau- 
HADDON,  Nineveh,  Pul,  Sargon,  Sennacheiub, 
Shalmanezer,  Tiglath-pileser,  &c.) 

ASSUEANCE.  1.  Of  understanding 
(Col.  ii.  2),  is  a  full  knowledge  of  divine  things 
founded  on  the  declaration  of  the  Scriptures. 

2.  Assurance  op  faith  (Heb.  x.  22)  is  a 
firm  belief  in  Christ,  as  God  has  revealed  liim 
to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  and  an  exclusive  de- 
pendence on  him  for  salvation,  to  be  felt  and 
cherished  especially  in  the  exercise  of  praver. 
The  scriptural  use  of  this  phrase  differs  thus  from 
its  ordinary  meaning  in  systems  of  theologj'. 
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>.  Assurance  op  hope  (Heb.  vi.  11).  The 
])iinise  means  a  firm  expectation  that  God  will 
grant  us  the  complete  enjoyment  of  what  he 
has  promised. 

ASTAIiOTH.    (See  Ashtaroth.) 

AS'J'KOLOGERS  (Dan.  ii.  27)— a  class  of 
men  wlio  pretended  to  foretell  future  events  by- 
observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  science  of  astrology  is  said  to  have  origin- 
ated in  Chaldea,  and  in  that  country  it  was 
practised  universally.  A  learned  caste,  styled 
^'  Chaldeans "  even  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Babylon,  seem  especially  to  have  excelled  in 
it.  It  was  practised  even  in  England  at  a  late 
period ;  and  Horace  alludes  to  it  as  prevalent 
at  Rome,  under  the  title  of  "  Babylonian  num- 
bers."    (See  l^ABYLON.) 

ASUPPIM,  HOUSE  OP  (1  Chr.  xx\'i.  15)— 
some  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  temple 
where  the  stores  were  kept  or  the  elders 
assembled. 

AT  AD.    (See  Abel-mizraim.) 

ATHALIAH — remembered  ofJeJiovah  (2  Ki. 
xi.  1)— the  mother  of  Ahaziah.  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  was  her  father,  and  her  mother  was  the 
notorious  Jezebel.  She  married  Joram  or  Je- 
horam,  king  of  Judah.  The  sacred  biographer 
gives  her  a  most  odious  and  revolting  char- 
acter. She  advised  her  own  son  in  his  wicked- 
ness; and  after  Jehu  had  slain  him  (see 
Ahaziah),  she  resolved  to  destroy  the  children 
of  her  husband  by  his  former  wives,  and  then 
take  the  throne  of  Judah.  But  Jehosheba,  a 
half-sister  of  Ahaziah,  secured  Joash,  one  of 
the  children  and  heirs,  and  secreted  him  and 
his  nurse  for  six  years.  In  the  seventh  year, 
everything  being  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
Joash,  the  young  prince,  was  brought  out  and 
placed  on  the  throne.  Attracted  by  the  crowd 
of  people  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  and  unsuspicious  of  the  cause, 
Athaliah  hastened  to  the  temple.  When  the 
populace  had  assembled,  and  when  she  saw  the 
young  king  ottthe  throne,  and  heard  the  shouts 
of  the  people,  and  found  that  all  her  ambitious 
designs  were  likely  to  be  defeated,  she  rent 
her  dothes  and  cried  out,  '*  Treason,  Treason," 
hoping  probably  to  rally  a  party  in  favour  of 
her  interests.  But  she  was  too  late.  The 
priest  commanded  her  to  be  removed  from  the 
temple,  and  she  was  put  to  death. 

ATHENS— ctY.v  of  Minerva  (Acts  xvii.  15)— 
the  capital  of  Attica  in  Greece,  situated  on  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  40  miles  east  of  Corinth  and  5 
miles  from  the  coast.  Its  three  harbours— the 
Pyraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerus,  and  the 
broad  long  walls  by  wliich  they  were  joined  to 
the  city— -are  often  alluded  to  in  Grecian  history. 
The  arclutectural  beauty  of  the  city,  especially 
of  its  temj)les,  has  commanded  the  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  Athens,  by  her  com- 
mercial enterprise,  collected  the  richest  produc- 
tions of  surrounding  countries.  Her  citizens 
•were  proud  of  their  metropolis,  and  often  bled 
for  its  defence ;  yet  the  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  were  slaves,  doojned  to  hopeless 
drudgerj-. 

The  intellectual  fame  of  Athens  has  also 
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filled  the  world.  Its  philosophers,  poets, 
orators,  and  historians,  have  been  the  wonder 
of  all  times.  Wo  turn  with  deliglited  fancy  ta 
the  Academy  of  Plato,  the  Lyceum  of  Aristotle, 
or  the  Porch  of  Zeno — to  the  forum  where 
Demosthenes  harangued  the  people,  or  the 
theatre  where  the  dramas  of  Sojihocles  in- 
structed and  thrilled  the  critical  and  susceptible 
audience.  In  short,  Athens  was  distinguished 
not  only  for  political  importance  and  military 
power,  but  for  the  eloquence,  literature,  and 
refinement  of  its  inhabitants.  The  accounts 
of  Athens  contained  in  the  Acts,  as  to  its 
inquisitiveness  and  idolatry,  are  filled  up  by 
pagan  historians.  ^Elian  called  it  the  altar 
of  Greece — Petronius  affirmed  that  a  god  was 
more  easily  and  readily  found  in  it  than  a 
man.  Many  other  authors  testify  that  it 
was  "wholly  given  to  idolatry,"  and  that  its 
inhabitants  were  not  only  "  too  superstitious," 
or  greatly  given  to  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
but  were  also  notorious  gossips,  lounging  news- 
mongers, spending  their  time  in  nothing  else 
"  but  either  to  teU  or  to  hear  some  new  thing." 
It  is  said  that  Athens  contained  300  places  of 
gossip.  The  shops  of  surgeons  and  barbers 
were  the  most  famed  resorts  for  gathering  and 
retailing  news.  This  natural  propensity  was 
so  gross  as  to  provoke  not  only  the  castigation 
of  foreign  writers,  but  also  the  ridicule  and 
satire  of  their  owm  poets  and  philosophers. 

The  city  was  "built  nobly,  pure  the  air, 
and  light  the  soil."  The  limestone  rock  on 
which  Athens  stands  supplied  the  ordinary 
material  for  its  buildings,  and  also  from  many 
of  its  quarries  the  marble  for  its  nobler  struc- 
tures. The  plain  is  bounded  by  ranges  of  hills 
— on  the  north-west  by  Mount  Parnes,  on  the 
south-east  by  Mount  Hymettus,  and  on  the 
north-east  by  Mount  Pentelicus,  out  of  which 
rises  the  higher  pinnacles  of  Lycabettus,  look- 
ing upon  the  city  as  Arthur's  seat  upon  Edin- 
burgh. About  a  mile  south-west  from  it,  and 
in  the  city,  there  rose  the  Acropolis,  not  unlike 
Stirling  castle  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Forth. 
West  of  it  was  a  smaller  rock,  the  Areopagiis 
or  scene  of  judgment — the  council  meeting  in 
the  open  air  on  its  south-eastern  summit,  and 
sitting  on  benches  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  which 
form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  To  the  south- 
west, and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it, 
there  was  another  and  lower  eminence,  the 
Pnyx,  the  place  of  the  great  popular  assemblies 
— also  held  in  the  open  air  under  the  deep  blue  of 
a  Grecian  sky — vntla  its  hcma  or  stone  block  on 
which  the  orator  stood  and  addressed  the  crowd, 
which  gathered  in  a  semicircular  area  of  12,000 
square  yards  before  him,  and  where  Solon, 
Demosthenes,  and  Pericles  often  spoke  to  the 
assembled  "men  of  Athens."  Paul  visited  it 
about  A.  D.  52,  and  found  the  people  sunk  in 
idolatry  and  idleness.  He  preached  there,  and 
took  occasion  to  reprove  their  superstitions,  for 
wliich  he  was  summoned  before  the  Areopagus 
(Acts  xvii.  16-23).     (See  Areopagus.) 

When  brought  to  Mars-hill  the  apostle  thus 
commences — "  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive 
that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious  " — or, 
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rather,  *'  ye  carry  your  reverence  for  the  gods 
farther  than  most."  The  phrase,  "too  super- 
stitious," as  implying  blame,  is  an  unfortunate 
translation.  The  apostle  appeals  simply  to  the 
fact,  and  not  to  its  character.  He  only  uttered 
a  commonplace,  for  the  Athenians  were  noted 
among  the  other  Grecian  peoples  for  this  pro- 
pensity. They  had  pre-eminence  in  the  scru- 
pulous and  unlimited  attention  paid  by  them 
to  the  national  worship.  The  inspired  orator 
alludes  simply  to  this  notorious  circumstance, 
but  neither  smiles  at  it  in  compliment  nor 
frowns  upon  it  in  censure.  The  implication  is, 
that  he  came  to  guide  and  rectify  this  tendency 
of  the  Athenian  mind.  It  had  outcropped  in 
every  possible  way,  and  given  a  multiform 
expression  to  itself  in  sculpture  and  masonry ; 
but  his  mission  was  to  turn  it  into  the  true 
course,  and  lead  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
one,  pure,  invisible,  infinite,  eternal,  and  loving 
Spirit. 

Standing  where  the  apostle  did,  he  saw  his 
words  verified  all  around  him.  Above  him 
was  a  temple  of  Mars,  from  whom  the  hill  took 
its  name ;  and  near  him  was  the  subterranean 
sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides  or  Furies,  but 
usually  called  by  the  first  title,  from  the  same 
feeling  which  led  the  old  Scottish  people  to 
name  the  fairies  the  "  good  folk,"  though  they 
were  a  waspish  and  capricious  race.  The 
forum  he  had  left  was  studded  with  statues, 
the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  being  in  its  centre, 
and  the  temple  of  Venus  at  its  eastern  end, 
while  on  aU  sides  of  it  were  deified  heroes  of 
the  old  mythology.  Behind  him  was  the  Pnyx 
eacred  to  Jove,  and  before  him  was  the  Acro- 
polis, its  sides  and  summit  covered  wth  religious 
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monuments,  every  available  ledge  laden  with 
its  shrine  or  image,  its  platforms  filled  with 
sculptured  groups  of  gods  in  various  forms  and 
attitudes  j  on  its  northern  extremity  the  Erec- 
theum,  with  its  enclosures  and  its  presiding 
deities ;  the  cave  of  Pan  and  Apollo,  with  its 
sacred  fountain  not  far  from  its  base,  and 
adjoining  it  the  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus;  and 
the  Parthenon,  crowning  the  whole,  the  central 
glory  of  the  scene ;  while  opposite  the  magnifi- 
cent Propylsea,  and  formed  out  of  the  trophies 
of  Marathon,  was  the  gigantic  bronze  statue  of 
the  goddess  herself,  -nath  spear  and  shield — the 
name-mother  of  the  city,  and  its  great  protector. 
In  the  north-west  quarter  was  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  was 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  A  temple  of  Ceres 
was  close  to  the  Pompeium,  in  which  were  kept 
the  robes  and  vases  for  the  religious  processions ; 
and  a  temple  of  the  divine  mother  was  near  to 
the  great  council-house,  in  which  also  were 
shrines  and  altars.  There  were  shrines,  too,  at 
the  principal  gates.  The  altar  of  Prometheus 
was  within  the  groves  of  the  Academy;  and 
the  Lyceum,  with  its  tall  plane  trees,  was 
dedicated  to  Apollo.  There  were  also  the 
Pythium  and  the  Delphinium,  characteristic 
names  of  temples,  with  those  of  Euclea,  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  of  Serapis.  Every 
street,  in  short,  had  some  object  or  scene  of 
devotion ;  every  view  was  bounded  and  fringed 
with  fanes  and  idols. 

ATONEMENT  (Lev.  iv.  20;  Rom.  v.  11). 
The  word  is  evidently  thus  formed— at-one- 
MENT.  When  two  enemies  are  reconciled,  and 
are  made  to  be  at-one — the  means  by  which 
they  were  pacified,  or  their  state  of  harmony, 
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it  an  at-one-ment,  la  this  original  and  old 
I'lnglisli  sense  the  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare : 

"  He  seeks  to  make  atonement 
Itotweeu  ihe  Duke  of  Glo'ater  and  your  brothers." 

lliit  the  word,  in  its  popular  use,  has  a  variety 
of  significations,  such  as  reconciliation,  satis- 
faction or  reparation,  and  expiation.  It  occurs 
often  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  only  once  in 
the  New ;  though  the  subject  itself  is  presented, 
and  illustrated,  and  magnified  in  every  variety 
of  form,  and  by  all  the  force  of  repeated  and 
emphatic  expression,  both  in  the  gospels  and 
in  the  epistles  (Eom.  iii. — viii.,  and  Heb.  vii. — 
X.,  inclusive).  The  term  ransom  (Job  xxxiii. 
24)  might  be  rendered  atonement,  and  is  so 
rendered  in  the  margin.  (See  also  Num.  xvi. 
40;  2  Sam.  xxi.  3.) 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  atonement  sig- 
nifies covering  (Ps.  xxxii.  1),  and  the  Greek 
version  of  this  Hebrew  word  is  translated  pro- 
pitiation in  our  Bible ;  and  may  denote  either 
that  our  offences  are  covered,  or  that  we  are 
shielded  and  protected  from  the  curse,  Christ 
being  made  a  curse  for  us.  Generally,  wher- 
ever the  term  occurs,  a  state  of  controversy, 
irreconciliation,  or  estrangement  is  implied; 
and  in  relation  to  the  party  offended,  it  imports 
something  done  to  propitiate  (Gen.  xxxii.  20; 
Ezek.  xvi.  63).  The  apostles  in  referring 
to  the  death  of  Christ  use  those  very  terms 
which  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Te"btament  are  appUed  to  legal  sacrifices  and 
their  effect — thus  representing  the  death  of 
Christ,  not  only  as  a  real  and  proper  sacrifice, 
but  as  the  truth  and  substance  of  all  the 
Levitical  types  and  shadows — the  true,  eflica- 
cious,  and  only  atonement  for  sin  (1  John  ii.  2; 
iv.  10);  showing  that  Christ  is  not  only  the 
being  or  agent  by  whom  the  propitiation  is 
made,  but  was  himself  the  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

Christ's  atonement,  or  his  obedience  unto 
death  in'  the  room  of  sinners,  was  the  great 
theme  of  apostolic  preaching  (1  Cor.  i.  23).  It 
has  in  all  subsequent  times  been  the  object 
of  saving  faith,  and  is  represented  by  material 
symbols  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
It  forms  the  grand  theme  of  rejoicing  in  heaven 
(Rev.  V,  9).  The  efficacy  of  it  is  such,  that  the 
sinner,  though  under  the  wrath  of  God  and  the 
condemnation  of  his  just  law,  by  faith  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  is  bFought  into  favour 
with  God,  is  delivered  from  condemnation, 
and  made  an  heir  of  eternal  life  and  glory. 

The  term  atonement  in  Rom.  v.  11  signifies 
reconciliation;  but  in  our  popular  theology  it 
denotes  the  means  by  which  reconciliation  is 
secured  to  sinners—the  perfect  obedience  and 
vicarious  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  differs 
in  this  use  of  it,  therefore,  from  the  term 
redemption.  Atonement  is  offered  to  God; 
redemption,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  blessing 
conferred  upon  man.  The  design  of  the  atone- 
ment is  to  satisfy  the  law;  the  object  of  re- 
demption is  to  liberate  man  from  the  curse. 
Atonement  is  expiation;  redemption  is  our 
deliverance  from  the  penalty  and  power  of  sin. 

After  all  the  vain  pliilosophy  and  ingenious 
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speculations  of  men  to  destroy  or  modify  this 
doctrine,  which  on  the  one  hand  humbles 
sinful  man,  and  on  the  other  proposes  to  him 
a  perfect  and  glorious  salvation,  the  atone- 
ment made  for  him  by  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Christ  remains,  and  will  for  ever  remain, 
the  essential  principle  of  the  Gospel.  It 
will  for  ever  illustrate  the  dreadful  sinfulness 
of  sin,  the  infinite  purity,  justice,  and  mercy 
of  God,  and  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth 
knowledge.  No  teacher  of  divine  truth 
to  sinful  men  can  build  a  consistent  or  safe 
system  of  instruction  on  any  other  foundation 
than  this  (Matt.  i.  21;  xxvi.  28;  Mark  x.  45; 
John  i.  29;  x.  10-18).  He  who  rejects  the 
atonement,  and  tramples  under  foot  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  God,  can  point  out  no  other  way 
in  which  a  sinner  can  escape  the  damnation 
of  hell.     (See  Scape-goat.) 

Atonement,  great  day  op.  (See  Scape- 
goat.) 

ATTALIA  (Acts  xiv.  25) — known  now  as 
Adalia,  a  city  of  Pamphylia  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
on  their  tour  through  Asia  Minor. 

AUGUSTUS-^enem6^g  (Luke  ii.  1)— the 
nephew  and  successor  of  Julius  Cesar,  born 
about  B.C.  63,  and  emperor  of  Rome  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  After  the  assas- 
sination of  Julius  Cesar,  he  shared  the  govern- 
ment for  a  period  with  Anthony  and  Lepidus, 
but  at  length  became  sole  emperor.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Augustus  from  the  Senate 
about  B.C.  27.  After  his  important  victories, 
universal  peace  was  obtained,  and  the  gates  of 
the  temple  of  Janus  were  closed.  He  was 
obliged  to  interfere  frequently  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Palestine.  He  reigned  forty-one 
years,  and  dying  in  a.d.  14,  was  succeeded 
by  Tiberius  Cesar  (Luke  iii.  1).  (See  Cesar, 
Armies.  ) 

AVEN.  1.  (Amos  i.  5)  A  plain  in  Syria, 
called  also  the  Valley  of  Lebanon,  because 
lying  between  the  two  ranges  of  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17).  The  site  is  supposed 
to  have  been  where  the  ruins  of  Baal-bek  now 
are,  30  miles  north  of  Damascus. 

2.  (Hos.  X.  8)  Bethel,  which  is  sometimes 
called  Bethaven,  or  house  of  iniquity,  is  here 
called  Aven,  or  iniquity  itself,  to  denote  the 
extreme  depravity  which  prevailed  there. 

3.  (Ezek.  XXX.  17.)    (See  On.) 
AVENGE,    AVENGER    (Luke  xviii.   8; 

1  Thess.  iv.  6).  Vengeance  is  an  act  of  justice ; 
revenge  is  an  act  of  passion.  Hence  injuries 
are  revenged ;  crimes  are  avenged.  The  act  of 
avenging,  which  is  the  adjudication  of  the 
penalty  affixed  to  the  statute  wliich  has  been 
violated,  though  it  may  and  must  be  attended 
with  the  infliction  of  i)ain,  is  oftentimes  an  act 
of  humanity,  and  always  supposed  to  be  an  act 
of  justice.  God  is  avenged  of  his  enemies 
when  he  vindicates  his  own  law,  and  govern- 
ment, and  character,  and  i)unishes  man's  trans- 
gressions. An  avenger  is  the  agent  or  insti'u- 
ment  by  whom  the  avengement  id  visited  on 
the  offending  party. 
Avenger  of  blood  was  a  title  given  to  one 
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■who  pursued  a"  murderer  or  manslayer,  by- 
virtue  of  the  ancient  Jewish  law,  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  one  who  had  been  murdered  or 
slain.     (See  Cities  of  Eefuge.) 

AVIM  (Deut.  ii.  23) — supposed  by  some,  as 
by  Jerome,  to  be  the  same  with  the  Hivites,  or 
Avites,  who  dwelt  near  Gaza,  and  who  were 
supplanted  by  the  Philistines.  They  dwelt  in 
"villages,"  or  unwalled  settlements.  Their 
name  signifies  ' '  ruins  " — the  ruins,  perhaps,  of 
an  earlier  aboriginal  race. 

AVOUCH  (Deut.  xxvi.  17).  To  avouch 
here  imports  a  solemn  and  deliberate  choice  of 
God  as  a  leader  and  portion,  and  an  avowed 
determination  to  obey  him ;  and  on  the  part  of 
God,  a  solemn  covenant  to  succour  and  exalt 
the  Israelites  as  his  people. 

AWL.     (See  Ear.) 

AXE — a  well-known  instrument  for  felling 
wood  (Matt.  iii.  10) — "  The  axe  is  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  trees" — that  is,  the  feller  is  pre- 
pared, not  to  lop  off  their  branches,  but  to  hew 
them  down.  The  meaning  of  the  figure  is, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people  was 
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nigh  at  hand,  that  the  judgment  of  God  was 
just  about  to  be  inflicted  on  them. 

AZAUIAR— helped  of  Jehovah  (2  Ki.  xiv.  21). 
There  are  at  least  ^sixteen  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  most 
distinguished  of  them  was  Azariah  (called  also 
Uzziah),  the  son  and  successor  of  Amaziah,  on 
the  throne  of  Judah.  He  was  in  many  respects 
an  excellent  king;  but  being  elated  by  his 
prosperity,  he  aspired  to  execute  the  office  of 
a  priest,  and  to  offer  incense  in  the  temple. 
In  this  he  was  resisted  by  the  priests ;  and 
while  enraged  by  their  interference,  the  leprosy 
broke  out  upon  his  forehead,  and  remained 
ujjon  him  till  the  day  of  his  death ;  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  solitude  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  21). 

AZEKAH  (Josh.  xv.  35)— a  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  The  army  of  the  Philistines 
encamped  near  this  place  at  the  time  Goliath 
fell  before  David. 

AZOTITS.     (See  Ashdod.) 

AZZAH  (Deut.  ii.  23)— the  more  correct 
spelling  of  Gaza. 
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BAAL,  or  BEL  (1  Ki.  xviii.  21 ;  Isa.  xhd. 
1)— the  supreme  god  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria, 
and  originally  the  name  by  which  several 
nations  of  the  East  worshipped  the  sun.     The 


Phoenicians  styled  the  sun  Beel-Samen,  which 
means  lo7'd  of  heaven.  As  he  was  worshipi^ed 
under  different  forms  in  different  places,  he 
was  designated  by  adding  the  place — as  Baal- 
Gad,  Baal-Peor;  and  these  different  names 
were  all  included  under  the  general  name 
Baalim  (1  Ki.  xviii.  18).  The  multitude  of 
places  connected  with  JBaal,  and  of  persons 
named  after  him,  shows  the  extent  of  his 
worship. 

Baal,  Bel,  or  Belus,  was  worshipped  by 
the  Carthaginians,  Babylonians,  Syrians,  and 
others;  and  some  have  supposed  he  was  the 
same  with  Moloch,  to  whom  the  Ammonites 
made  their  cruel  and  bloody  sacrifices.  Human 
victims  were  offered  to  Baal,  as  we  learn  from 
Jer.  xix.  5.  Elevated  places  were  selected  for 
his  worship,  and  his  priests  and  prophets  were 
very  numerous.  Sometimes  the  toj)s  of  the 
houses  were  devoted  to  this  purpose  (2  Ki. 
xxiii.  12;  Jer.  xxxii.  29).  Baalim  and  Ash- 
taroth  were  the  general  names  of  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  worship  of  Baal 
prevailed  also  through  all  ancient  Scandinavia, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  general  through- 
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out  the  British  islands.  There  were  various 
superstitious  observances  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  which  very  closely  resemble  the 
ancient  worship  of  Baal.  A  place  in  Perth- 
shire, on  the  borders  of  the  Scotch  highlands, 
is  called  Tilliebeltane — that  is,  the  eminence  or 
rising  ground  of  the  fire  of  Baal.  In  Ireland, 
Beltein  was  one  of  the  festival  days,  and  the  fires 
were  made  early  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  all 
the  cattle  were  made  to  pass  through  them. 
This,  it  was  supposed,  secured  them  from  con- 
tagion and  disease  for  that  year.  The  name 
Beltein.  or  Beltane,  signifying  the  fire  of  Baal,  is 
the  name  of  the  first  day  of  May,  and  has 
evidently  some  connection  with  sun-worship. 

The  worship  of  Baal  was  a  besetting  sin  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  Under  Ahab  especially 
a  numerous  hierarchy  of  priests  was  maintained 
for  the  service  of  this  divinity.  A  most  in- 
teresting account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  confronted  by  the  prophet  Elijah  is  found 
in  1  Ki.  xviii.  The  scene  described  in  that 
chapter  shows  the  foolish  and  frantic  nature  of 
their  worship.  No  satire  is  more  severe  than 
that  of  Elijah — "Cry  aloud,"  said  he  to  the 
men  who  leaped  upon  the  idolatrous  altar,  and 
gashed  themselves  "with  knives  and  lancet," 
in  the  vain  hope  of  propitiating  their  fancied 
divinity;  "  for  he  is  a  god :  either  he  is  talking, 
or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  jn  a  journey,  or 
peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked. " 
It  was  customary  with  ancient  nations  to  in- 
corporate the  name  of  their  gods  mth  the  cog- 
nomen they  assumed.  Thus  Jah  or  Jehovah 
is  found  in  Elijah  and  Isaiah;  El  {God)  in 
Daniel,  Ezekiel ;  so  Baal  is  used  for  a  similar 

Surpose  in  such  names  as  Hannibal,  Asdrubal, 
ezebel. 

Baal,  house  op  (1  Ki.  xvi.  32),  is  the  same 
with  the  temple  (or  place  of  worship)  of  BaaL 
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Baalaii.    (See  Kirjath.) 

Baal-berith  —  Baxil  of  the  covenant  (Judg. 
viii.  32) — worshipped  by  the  men  of  Shechem. 

hxxh-G\D—Baal  of  fortune  or  destiny  (Josh, 
xi.  17 ;  xii.  7 ;  Judg.  iii.  3)— a  city  in  the  valley 
of  Lebanon,  supposed  to  have  been  under 
mount  Hermon,  and  probably  the  same  as 
Baal-hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  A  comparison 
of  the  passages  in  which  this  place  is  named 
would  incline  us  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
nituated  somewhere  in  the  northern  limit  of 
Joshua's  conquest ;  all  the  country  from  it  to 
Hamath,  including  Anti-Lebanon,  remaining 
unconquered. 

B^\AL-HA5ioN — lord  of  mxdtitude — a  place 
where  Solomon  had  a  large  vineyard  (Song 
viii.  11). 

Baal-hazor— ?ord  of  a  village— a.  place  by 
the  city  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

Baal-meon— Zoro?  of  habitation  (N"um.  xxxii. 
38;  Ezek.  xxv.  9)— a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  called  also  Beth-meon  (Jer.  xlviii.  23), 
and  Beth-baal-meon  (Josh.  xiii.  17). 

Baal-peor  (Ps.  cvi.  28)— Baal  worshipped 
at  Peor.  The  worship  connected  with  this 
false  ^vinitv  was  of  the  most  openly  licentious 
nature.  "^Ihey  went  to  Baal-peor,"  says 
Hosea,  "and  separated  themselves  unto  that 
shame.'''' 

BAAL-PERiVZiM— ?orc^  of  breaches  (2-  Sam.  v. 
20) — a  place  in  the  valley  of  Kephaim,  a  few 
miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  where  David 
conquered  the  Philistines.  The  name  in  the 
original  is  significant  of  this  victory ;  and  hence 
the  allusion  in  Isa.  xxviii.  21. 

BxUVL-SHALisTiA — a  place  near  mount  Eph- 
raim (2  Ki.  iv.  42). 

BavVJL-tamar — lord  of  the  palm  tree — a  place 
near  Gibeah  in  Benjamin  (Judg.  xx.  33). 

Baal-zebub.     (See  Beelzebub.) 

Baal-zephon  (Exod.  xiv.  2,  9 ;  Num.  xxxiii. 
7) — a  station  of  the  Israelites  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  corresponding  to 
Suez,  where  there  was  a  temple  for  the  worship 
of  Baal.  Bruce  supposed  it  to  be  the  name  of 
a  lighthouse  or  signal  station,  at  the  north 
entrance  of  the  bay,  as  the  Hebrew  word 
zephon  means  north. 

BAANAH  (2  Sam.  iv.  2) — one  of  the  sons 
of  Rimmon,  and  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Ish- 
bosheth,  Saul's  son.  In  company  with  his 
brother  Rechab,  he  entered  the  house  of  Ish- 
bosheth  at  noonday,  and  stabbed  him  as  he 
was  lying  upon  the  bed.  Taking  the  head  of 
their  victim  with  them,  they  fled  to  David  at 
Hebron,  supposing  that  he  would  reward  them 
liberally  for  the  head  of  such  an  enemy ;  but 
80  far  from  it,  he  was  indignant  at  their  cruel 
and  cowardly  conduct,  and  forthwith  caused 
them  to  be  slain,  their  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut 
off,  and  their  bodies  to  be  publicly  suspended 
over  the  pool  at  Hebron. 

BAASHA  (1  Ki.  xv.  16)  was  the  son  of 
Ahiiah,  and  commander-in-chief  of  a  portion 
of  the  army  of  Israel.  When  Xadab,  king  of 
Israel,  was  besieging  Gibbethon,  a  city  of  the 
Philistines,  Baasha  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
him   and   murdered   him,    and    immediately 
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usurped  the  throne,  which  he  held  for  twenty- 
four  years.  To  secure  himself  against  any 
disturbance  from  the  family  of  Jeroboam,  ho 
caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death.  By  thia 
cruel  act  he  undesignedly  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
respecting  Jeroboam's  posterity  (1  Ki.  xiv.  10). 

Baasha  followed  in  the  wicked  ways  of 
Jeroboam,  and  was  visited  with  the  most 
fearful  judgments  of  God.  The  warning  he 
received  of  the  consequences  of  his  conduct 
(1  Ki.  xvi.  1-5)  did  not  induce  him  to  forsake 
his  evil  course.  His  reign  was  filled  with  war 
and  treachery,  and  his  family  and  relatives 
were  cut  off,  according  to  the  prediction  (1  Ki. 
xvi.  9, 11).    (See  Asa.) 

BABEL  (tower  oy)— confusion  (Gen.  xL  4-9) 
— was  built  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Noah,  to  serve  as  a  national 
rallying  point,  and  thus  to  secure  their  union, 
concentrate  their  feelings  and  interests,  and 
prevent  their  dispersion.  Their  design  was 
that  the  whole  world  should  be  one  vast  king- 
dom, and  that  Babel  should  be  its  capital  or 
chief  city.  This  seems  evidently  to  have  been 
the  design  of  the  "Imilders."  It  has  been 
sometimes  thought  that  they  raised  the  colossal 
structure  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  top  of 
which  they  might  ascend,  should  the  earth  be 
visited  by  another  flood.  But  why,  if  such 
wa&  their  pui-pose,  did  they  found  the  tower 
"on  a  plain,"  and  not  take  advantage  of  the 
additional  elevation  afforded  by  some  of  the 
lofty  mountains  ?  There  was  deep  impiety  in 
the  attempt — there  might  be  idolatrous  pur- 
poses connected  with  it — but  the  main  design 
is  expressly  declared  in  these  words,  "  lest  we 
be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth."  Their  object  was  then  to  thwart  the 
divine  purpose  in  peopling  the  world,  by  the 
dispersion  of  successive  colonies  from  the 
original  seats  of  mankind,  and  to  erect  a 
mighty  empire  whose  centre  and  metropolis 
was  to  be  this  gigantic  edifice  and  the  city 
around  it.  But  this  tower  was  left  imfinished, 
and  cannot  be  identified  with  any  existing 
ruins.  Their  vain  and  presumptuous  design 
was  frustrated  by  the  miraculous  interposition 
of  God,  who  confounded  their  language,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  understand 
each  other's  speech. 

No  course  could  more  effectually  secure  the 
dispersion  of  men  than  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
Comparative  philology  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
that  one  language  originally  prevailed— the 
mother  of  all  existing  dialects ;  and  that  only 
by  such  a  miracle  as  happened  at  Babel  could 
so  many  forms  of  speech  have  been  so  early  in 
existence  as  history  attests.  The  sudden  and 
perplexing  visitation,  breaking  up  social  inter- 
course, and  deranging  all  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  life,  making  the  words  of  one  man 
unintelligible  to  his  neighbour,  and  so  loosen- 
ing the  bonds  of  society,  must  have  convinced 
its  victims  that  this  startling  confusion  was  the 
work  of  an  angry  God.  So  they  parted  from 
necessity,  and  i)lanted  themselves  over  the 
world — sjireading  into  Africa,  and  reaching 
over  into  the  vast  continents  of  America.  The 
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divine  ijurpose  was  accomplished — the  world 
was  peopled.  Man  is  found  in  ail  climates — 
in  remote  islands — and  under  every  variety  of 
external  circumstances.  His  constitution  suits 
itseK  to  every  latitude,  and  his  colour  varies 
with  every  temperature.  He  possesses  the 
globe. 

Babel  is  one  of  the  cities  mentioned  in  Gen. 
x._  ]0  as  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nimrod;  probably  meaning  one  of  the  cities 
founded  by  him,  or  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
his  kingdom,  and  is  the  same  as 

BABYLON,  BABYLONIA.  The  territory 
Babylonia  orChaldea,  lying  between  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates,  and  stretching  west  to  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  may  be  estimated  as  about 
400  miles  in  length  and  100  in  breadth.  It  is 
flat  throughout,  being  everywhere  intersected 
with  canals,  and  was  most  remarkable  for  its 
fertihty.  It  was  the  only  country  in  which 
wheat  grew  wild.  The  date  palm  grew  very 
luxuriously,  and  supplied  bread,  wine,  vinegar, 
honey,  and  meal  Crops  of  all  kinds  also 
yielded  an  immense  return.  But  large  portions 
have  now  become  wastes,  for  the  ancient  water- 
courses are  choked  up  and  useless.  Jeremiah 
had  prophesied,  "A  draught  is  upon  her  waters, 
and  they  are  dried  up,"  so  that  she  has  become 
the  "hindermost  of  nations — a  wilderness,  a 
dry  place,  and  a  desert ;  because  of  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord  it  shall  not  be  inhabited."  At  the 
same  time  an  opposite  phenomenon  has  been 
produced  in  several  places ;  for  other  districts, 
gathering  in  the  water  upon  them,  abound  in 
marshes  producing  forests  of  reeds — for  drain- 
age has  been  neglected — as,  indeed,  Isaiah  had 
Predicted,  "  I  will  make  it  a  possession  for  the 
ittern,  and  pools  of  water  "  (Isa.  xiv.  23). 
The  oldest  name  of  the  coxmtry  was  Shinar 
(Gen.  X.  10;  xi.  2),  and  the  common  Hebrew 
designation  is  Aram-Naharain — Aram  or  Syria 
of  the  two  rivers.  It  is  called  in  the  later 
Scriptures  Chaldea,  or  the  land  of  the  Chasdim. 
The  terms  Babylon,  Babylonia,  are  coimected 
in  Gen.  xi.  9  with  the  Hebrew  verb  which 
signifies  to  confound,  "because  the  Lord  there 
did  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth." 
In  Gen.  x.  10  we  are  told  of  Nimrod,  son  of 
Cush,  that  "  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was 
Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Cain  eh." 
Four  other  cities  are  said  in  the  next  verse  to 
have  been  built  by  him.  (See  Asshur,  Assyria.  ) 
Babel,  the  first  of  this  tetrarchy,  is  Babylon. 
As  Nimrod  the  builder  was  a  son  of  Cush,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  first  inhabitants  were 
Cushites,  as  also  the  earlier  inscriptions  plainly 
indicate.  In  opposition  to  clear  scriptural 
statement  before  them,  historians  have  held 
that  the  earliest  popujatipn  were  Shemite,  or  of 
the  same  race  as  the  people  of  Nineveh.  As 
the  language  spoken  in  Babylon  in  the  days  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Biblical  and  Talmu- 
dic  Chaldee  differ  little  from  Hebrew,  it  has 
been  maintained  that  the  like  similarity  had 
always  existed.  But  it  has  been  proved  by 
the  recent  reading  of  monumental  inscriptions 
that  a  great  change  had  happened  before  the 
period  referred, to,  and  that  the  earlier  Cushite 
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race  was  overpowered,  and  gradually  amalga- 
mated with  the  conquerors.  Among  the  ex- 
cavations made  at  the  old  cities  of  Senkereh, 
Warka,  Mugheir,  and  Niffer,  there  have  been 
found  inscriptions'  in  a  very  different  tongue 
from  that  of  the  later  Babylonian  tribe — a 
tongue,  "  decidedly  Cushite  or  Ethiopian." 
The  early  colonists  of  Babylonia  were  thus  of 
the  same  race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Upper  Nile ;  and  this  quite  accords  with  the 
ethnographical  chart  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  which  represents  Mizraim  (Egypt)  as 
brother  of  Cush,  father  of  Nimrod.  There  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  other  peoples  in  primitive 
Babylonia;  the  Cui^hite  language  is  mingled 
with  many  Turanian,  Semite,  and  Aryan 
elements.  This  very  old  empire  may  have  been 
founded  twenty-three  centuries  B.  c. ;  but  exact 
chronology  is  lost  in  hopeless  obscurity.  Ur 
or  Hur  was  apparently  the  primitive  capital, 
and  Calneh  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
the  deified  Nimrod.  The  Greek  legends  about 
Belus  must  be  discarded  as  worthless.  One 
early  monarch  called,  in  Ovid,  Orchamus,  and 
seventh  in  succession  from  this  Belus,  is  now 
identified  with  Urukh,  the  first  monarch  of 
whom  any  remains  have  been  found.  He  was 
apparently  a  great  builder;  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ilgi,  who  completed  some  of 
his  works,  especially  the  temple  of  the  Moon 
at  Ur.  These  two  sovereigns  are  the  seventh 
and  eighth  kings  of  the  first  Chaldean  dynasty 
of  Berosus.  Other  kings  are  Ismidagon,  Ibil- 
anu-duma,  the  builders  of  the  cemeteries  at 
Mugheir;  and  several  kings  follow,  the  first 
syllable  of  whose  name  is  Sin,. signifying  Moon. 
Bricks  found  at  Senkereh,  having  on  them  the 
royal  name  of  Purna-puriyas,  and  others  bear- 
ing the  name  of  i)um-galazi  have  been  got 
at  Mugheir.  This  oldest  of  empires  probably 
lasted  seven  centuries,  when  it  was  overturned 
by  an  Arab  invasion,  or  by  a  foreign  Semitic 
race.  But  their  old  language  was  preserved 
by  a  learned  caste  noted  as  the  Chaldeans 
among  the  soothsayers  and  astrologers  in  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  their  Cushite  character- 
istics in  course  of  time  were  all  biit  obliterated. 
Their  arts  were  in  a  crude  state;  the  buildings 
had  no  architectural  pretensions,  and  many  of 
the  war  weapons  and  mechanical  tools  were  of 
stone  or  flint.  Bronze  knives  and  hammers 
have,  however,. been  found.  No  silver  articles 
have  been  disinterred ;  but  earrings  of  gold  are 
met  with.  Astronomy  had  made  some  progress 
among  them,  as  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the 
temjiles,  the  four  angles  of  which  face  the  four 
cardinal  points,  and  different  forms  of  dials 
had  been  invented.  What  science  they  had, 
degenerated  in  course  of  time ;  but  in  other  lands 
it  was  famed,  so  that  the  Latin  poets  charac- 
terizefortune-telling  by  theepithet  "Chaldean." 
Their  polytheistic  religion  was  chiefly  astral  in 
character,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  had  their 
male  and  female  idol  representatives. 

Seven  hundred  yeara  pass  away,  during 
which  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  the  founder, 
Urukh  the  builder,  and  Chedorlaomer  the  war- 
rior, is  overrun  and  wasted,  changed  to  a  gieat 
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extent  in  language  and  blood  by  an  admixture 
of  various  races.  The  Arab  conquerors  ruled 
for  abf)ut  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  were 
followed  by  the  Assyrians.  At  length  what  is 
known  now  as  the  Babylonian  emitire  rises 
into  view.  The  Median  kingdom  had  for  some 
time  been  coming  into  i^rominence  under  Cy- 
axeres,  and  in  alliance  with  Nabopolassar,  the 
Assyrian  governorof  Babylonia,  which  had  been 
under  the  yoke  of  Nineveh  for  150  years,  he 
attacked  and  overthrew  Nineveh.  Nabopol- 
assar then  became  actual  king  of  Babylon 
about  G25  B.C.,  and  reigned  and  conquered  for 
many  years.  About  the  year  G05  B.C.  he  asso- 
ciated his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  with  him  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  (For  the  his- 
tory of  Babylon  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
successors,  to  its  overtlirow,  see  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.) 

Babylon  in  its  glory  was  probably  the 
largest  city  of  the  world — larger  greatly  than 
Nineveh.  Herodotus,  who  saw  it  after  the 
zenith  of  its  glory,  thus  describes  it:  "It  is 
situated  on  a  large  plain,  and  is  a  perfect 
square ;  each  side,  by  every  approach,  is  in  length 
120  furlongs ;  the  space,  therefore,  occupied  by 
the  whole  is  480  furlongs.  So  extensive  is  the 
ground  which  Babylon  occupies.  Its  internal 
beauty  and  magnificence  exceed  whatever  has 
come  within  my  knowledge.  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  trench  very  wide,  deep,  and  fuU  of 
water ;  the  wall  beyond  this  is  200  royal  cubits 
high  and  50  wide.  It  will  not  be  foreign  ^o 
my  purpose  to  describe  the  use  to  which  the 
earth  dug  out  of  the  trench  was  converted,  as 
well  as  the  particular  manner  in  which  they 
constructed  the  wall.  The  earth  of  the  trench 
was  first  of  all  laid  in  heaps,  and  when  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  was  obtained,  made  into  square 
bpcks,  and  baked  in  a  furnace.  They  used  as 
cement  a  composition  of  heatedbitumen,  which, 
mixed  with  the  tops  of  reeds,  was  placed 
between  every  thirtieth  course  of  bricks. 
Having  thus  lined  the  sides  of  the  trench,  they 
proceeded  to  build  the  wall  in  the  same  man- 
ner, on  the  summit  of  which,  and  fronting  each 
other,  they  erected  small  watch-towers  of  one 
storev,  leaving  a  space  between  them  through 
which  a  chariot  and  four  horses  might  pass  and 
turn.  In  the  circumference  of  the  wall,  at 
different  distances,  were  a  hundred  massy 
gates  of  brass,  whose  hinges  and  frames  were 
of  tlie  same  metal. 

"  The  great  river  Euphrates  divides  Babylon 
into  two  ])arts.  The  walls  meet  and  form  an 
angle  with  the  river  at  each  extremity  of  the 
town,  where  a  breastwork  of  burnt  bricks 
begins,  and  is  continued  along  each  bank. 
The  city,  which  abounds  in  houses  of  from 
three  to  four  storeys  in  height,  is  regularly 
divided  into  streets.  Through  these,  which 
are  parallel,  there  are  transverse  avenues  to 
the  river,  opened  through  the  wall  and  breast- 
work, and  secured  by  an  equal  number  of  little 
^ates  of  brass.  The  first  wall  is  regularly  forti- 
fied ;  the  interior  one,  though  less  in  substance, 
is  of  almost  equal  strength.  Besides  these,  in 
the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  city,  there  is 
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a  circular  space,  surrounded  with  a  walL  In 
one  of  these  stands  the  royal  palace,  which  filL* 
a  large  and  strongly  defended  space.  The 
temple  of  Jui>iter  Belus  occupies  the  other, 
whose  huge  gates  of  brass  may  still  be  seen." — 
i.  178.  He  then  gives  a  deHcrii)tion  of  this 
temple,  and  represents  it  as  containing,  in 
statues  and  other  sacred  utensils,  an  immense 
amount  of  massy  gold, 

Herodotus  thus  makes  the  city  a  parallelo- 
gram, each  side  of  which  was  14  miles,  the 
amount  of  the  whole  being  5G  miles.  The  area 
enclosed  very  nearly  200  square  miles.  Other 
ancient  writers  differ  in  their  estimates,  Ctesias 
reducing  the  dimensions  to  nearly  a  half ;  and 
the  result  probably  is,  that  the  city  was  not  far 
from  40  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  a 
fortified  district  rather  than  a  walled  town :  the 
whole  space  enclosed  was  not  built  on.  Agri- 
cultural operations  were  carried  on  within  the 
city.  But  some  of  the  statements  of  Herodotus 
are  justly  open  to  question.  The  height  of  the 
walls  was,  he  asserts,  200  royal  cubits,  or  about 
335  feet,  and  50  cubits  in  ^vidth — an  evident  ex- 
aggeration. Clitarchus  and  Strabo  bring  them 
down  to  75  feet  in  height,  and  32  in  width, — 
that  is,  they  were  of  this  altitude  in  the  period 
of  Alexander.  That  they  were  originally  very 
lofty  and  very  wide  admits  of  no  doubt.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  says,  in  allusion  to  them, 
(li.  53,  58)  "Though  Babylon  should  mount  up 
to  heaven,  and  though  she  should  fortify  the 
height  of  her  strength,  yet  from  me  shall  spoilers 
come  unto  her,  saith  the  Lord.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts ;  The  broad  walls  of  Babylon 
shall  be  utterly  broken,  and  her  high  gates  shall 
be  burned  with  fire;  and  the  people  shall 
labour  in  vain,  and  the  folk  in  the  fire,  and 
they  shall  be  weary. "  The  ' '  hanging  gardens  " 
formed  a  square  of  400  Greek  feet  on  a  height 
of  75  feet,  borne  up  by  many  tiers  of  arches 
built  on  one  another.  The  surface  was  planted 
mth  rare  trees  and  shrubs:  some  of  the  trees 
were  of  prodigious  size,  being,  according  to 
Quintus  Curtius,  12  feet  in  diameter.  Water 
for  irrigation  was  pumped  up  from  the  Eu- 
phrates. Beautifid  chambers  were  reared 
among  the  open  arches.  All  the  structures, 
walks,  houses,  palaces,  temples,  and  towers, 
were  of  brick  cemeilted  with  bitumen,  with 
occasional  layers  of  reeds.  Yet  composed  as  it 
was  of  this  homely  material  it  was  a  city  of  won- 
ders— populous  and  prosperous,  "the  golden 
city,"  "  the  glory  of  the  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of 
the  Chaldees'  excellency."  But  according  to 
old  predictions  it  has  "become  heaps"  (Jer.  IL 
37),  the  edifices  have  crumbled  down  as  such 
materials  do,  mounds  upon  mounds  cover  the 
site,  with  numerous  fragments  of  bricks  and 
pottery.  "yA^hat  strikes  the  traveller  with  awe 
is  those  enormous  masses  of  rubbish, — "How  is 
Babylon  become  a  desolation  among  the  na- 
tions." 

Among  the  ruins  of  Babylon  three  large 
masses  attract  special  attention.  The  first, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Babel,  the  Mujelibe  of 
Rich  and  Porter,  has  been  identified  ^vith  the 
Temple  of  Belus,  described  by  Herodotus. 
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Its  bricks  bear  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Another  mound,  called  el  Kasr,  or  the  palace, 
is  about  700  yards  long  and  600  broad,  with 
a  height  of  over  70  feet.  It  represents  the 
famous  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Another 
mound  in  the  vicinity,  called  the  Amran,  is  an 
older  royal  edifice,  and  does  not,  as  some  sup- 
pose, represent  the  hanging  gardens,  for  it  is 
greatly  larger.  But  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  ruins  is  the  one  called  Birs  Nimrud,  some 
miles  away  at  Borsippa,  and  is  the  remains  of 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Nebo.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed by  many  travellers,  some  of  whom 
erroneovisly  took  it  for  the  tower  of  Babel. 
The  Birs  Nimrud  has  Nebuchadnezzar's 
name  and  title  on  its  bricks  as  its  builder  and 
adorner.  (See  Nebo).  The  ruins  of  the  Birs 
Nimrud  are  nearly  square,  each  side  being 
600  feet  long;  the  summit  is  irregular,  the 
highest  part  being  about  140.  But  the  famous 
stages  of  which  it  was  built  were  destroyed  by 
invaders  and  conquerors ;  and  for  twenty  cen- 
turies it  has  served  as  a  brick  quarry.  The 
rubbish  was  so  great  at  Alexander's  visit  that 
he  employed  10,000  men  for  some  weeks  to 
clear  it  away,  so  as  to  show  the  foundation. 

The  Babylonians  of  the  second  empire  were 
"a  mingled  people"  (Jer.  L  37)  —  Semitic, 
Turanian,  and  Cushite— the  first  acquiring  the 
predominance  from  two  dynasties  of  Arabian 
rulers,  as  is  seen  in  their  language.  They  wore 
their  hair  long,  and  usually  are  represented 
with  a  large  beard.  Under  Nebuchadnezzar, 
they  carried  their  arms  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Nile.  The  bow  was  a  chief  weapon.  They 
had  short  daggers,  and  they  had  also  spears, 
axes,  and  iron  chariots.  The  Hebrew  prophets 
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vividly  characterize  them  (Jer.  iv.  29;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  10).  Their  cavalry  was  resistless  (Hab. 
i.  8),  and  to  the  Hebrew  imagination  they  were 
very  formidable.  They  were  cruel  to  their  cap- 
tives; and  a  hook  in  their  jaws  was  no  figure, 
but  a  savage  reality.  Helpless  people  were 
massacred  and  mutilated  in  cold  blood.  They 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts,  though 
they  fell  greatly  short  of  their  Assyrian  neigh- 
bours. Their  pictured  scenes  are  found  on 
enamelled  bricks,  what  Ezekiel  calls — "images 
of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed  upon  the  wall  with 
vermilion"  (xxiii.  14).  They  could  engrave 
precious  stones — even  the  hardest  of  them. 
Grlass  was  in  use,  as  found  in  small  vases,  jars; 
andtheyhad  beautifully-shaped  jugsof  earthen- 
ware. Their  woven  fabrics  were  famous- 
made  of  finest  cotton,  and  dyed  with  brilliant 
colours,  which  are  so  attractive  to  the  Oriental 
eye.  The  "goodly  Babylonish  garment,"  in 
the  days  of  Joshua,  was  coveted  by  Achan 
(Josh.  vii.  21).  Its  cloths  were  famous  also 
in  the  Eoman  empire ;  and  the  mantle  which 
Cato  sold,  because  he  thought  it  too  splendid 
for  a  conscientious  Eoman  to  wear — as  well 
as  the  hangings  for  a  single  apaiiiment,  which 
cost  800,000  sesterces,  or  more  than  =  £6,400 
— are  almost  proverbial  evidences  of  the  enor- 
mous prices  paid  for  the  productions  of  the 
Babylonian  looms.  Such,  indeed,  was  their 
real  or  supposed  excellence,  that  one  of  Nero's 
dining-rooms,  as  Pliny  (vii.  48)  tells  us,  was 
hung  with  Babylonian  tapestry  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  £32,300  (4,000,000  of  sesterces).  The 
value  of  these  manufactures  was  derived  not 
only  from  their  materials,  but  from  their  varied 
dyes  and  elegant  patterns ;  for  they  resembled 
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the  Turkey  carpets  of  the  present  day.  These 
are  the  genuine  descendants,  it  should  seem,  of 
their  Babylonian  predecessors;  for  the  «m3- 
tromata  Babylonica  consutaque  tapetia — "Baby- 
lonian carpets  and  tapestry,"  mentioned  by 
Plautus  (Stich.  act.  ii.  sc.  2,  v.  54);  and  the 
Alcxandrina  heUuata  conchyliata  tapetia  — 
"Alexandrian  hangings  adorned  ^vith  repre" 
sentations  of  shells  and  monsters,"  named  by 
him  in  another  play  (Pseudol.  i.  2,  v.  1G8),  were 
manifestly  just  such  articles  as  are  nowexported 
from  Constantinople  and  Smjrua.  They  had 
also  made  no  little  progress  in  astronomy — 
knew  the  five  planets — had  figured  the  zodiacal 
I'onstellations  —  compiled  a  catalogue  of  the 
tixed  stars — recorded  planetary  occultations — 
invented  sun-dials — ^knew  the  true  length  of 
the  solar  year — could  calculate  eclipses,  and  had 
discovered  the  period  of  223  lunations  as  a 
turning-point.  Hipparchus  has  described  five 
eclipses  so  noted  down  by  these  old  star-gazers. 
Their  astronomy  was,  however,  largely  mingled 
up  with  astrology;  their  learned  men  were 
"magicians,  astrologers,  soothsayers,  sorcerers, 
and  Chaldeans" — the  last  the  remains  of  an 
old  and  native  caste  whom  Herodotus  calls 
"priests."  Ezeki el  presents  a  vivid  sketch  of 
their  divinations  (xxi.  21,  22).  The  dress  of 
the  better  class  of  Babylonians  was  a  linen 
shirt  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  a  woollen  tunic 
thrown  over  it ;  a  short  cape  or  cloak  of  a  white 
colour ;  on  their  feet  they  wore  a  low  buskin 
with  a  wooden  sole.  They  confined  their  long 
hair  with  a  turban.  They  were  fond  of 
Tinguents  and  perfumes,  in  the  cunning  pre- 
I)a,ration  of  which  they  excelled.  The  lower 
classes  wore  merely  a  tunic,  fastened  round 
them  with  a  belt.  Kings  and  priests  dressed 
in  more  elaborate  robes. 

Babylon  was  also  famed  for  its  extensive 
commerce.  It  was  "a  land  of  trafiic — a  city 
of  merchants"  (Ezek.  xvii.  14).  Splendour 
and  luxury  were  supplied  from  maritime 
enteqjrise — spices,  ivory,  gold  gems,  metals, 
wool,  and  kermes,  or  purple  dye,  were  im- 
ported from  neighbouring  regions.  The  pearl- 
fishery  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  cultivated  at 
an  early  date,  and  cotton  was  brought  from 
the  same  region.  But  their  wealth  brought 
debasing  luxury — the  daughter  of  the  Chal- 
deans is  upbraided  as  "tender  and  delicate." 
The  Hebrew  prophet  does  not  forget  their  pride 
— "the  aiTogancy  of  the  jjroud,  the  haughti- 
ness of  the  terrible" — "proud,  most  proud" 
(Isa.  xiii.  11;  Jer.  L  29,  31).  Transgression 
by  ^vine  and  drunken  excesses  are  hinted  at  by 
Habakkuk  (ii.  5, 17).  Morals  were  low.  Mar- 
riageable girls  were  publicly  put  up  to  auction 
— the  sums  paid  for  the  handsome  forming  a 
dowry  for  the  uglv ;  and  parents  aad  husbands 
made  money  by  the  prostitution  of  daughters 
and  wives — this  custom,  according  to  Herodotus, 
arising  from  the  poverty  caused  by  the  conquest 
of  their  country,  Herodotus  thus  relates — 
"Every  woman  who  is  a  native  of  the  country 
is  obliged  once  in  her  life  to  attend  at  the 
Temple  of  Venus,  and  to  prostitute  herself  to 
a  stranger.    Such  women  as  are  of  superior 
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rank  do'  not  omit  even  ttis  opportunity  of 
separating  themselves  from  their  inferiors; 
they  go  to  the  temple  in  bplendid  chariots, 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of  domestics, 
and  i)lace  themselves  near  the  entrance.  This 
is  the  practice  with  many,  whilst  the  greater 
part,  crowned  with  garlands,  seat  themselves 
in  the  vestibule ;  and  there  are  always  numbers 
coming  and  going.  The  money  given  is  applied 
to  their  sacred  purposes,  and  is  not  to  be 
refused,  however  small.  The  woman  after- 
wards makes  some  conciliatory  oblation  to  the 
goddess,  and  returns  to  her  home,  never  after- 
wards to  be  obtained  on  similar  or  on  any 
tenns."  ....  "The  women  also  with  cords 
about  them  (Herodotus  says  that  they  all  sit 
with  a  rope  or  string  annexed  to  them,  to 
enable  a  stranger  to  determine  his  choice), 
sitting  in  the  ways,  burn  bran  for  perfume; 
but  if  any  of  them,  drawn  by  some  one  that 
passeth  by,  lie  with  him,  she  reproacheth  her 
fellow  that  she  was  not  thought  as  worthy  as 
herself,  and  her  cord  broken."  The  govern- 
ment was  despotic  in  the  last  degree,  as  is 
sufficiently  indicated  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  Daniel.  The  religion  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  first  empire,  which  has  been  sketched 
already  in  this  article.  The  same  gods  gener- 
ally were  worshipped — particularly  Bel,  Nebo, 
and  Merodach,  which  were  often  incorporated 
with  the  names  of  persons.  They  were  "mad 
upon  their  idols"  (Jer.  1.  38).  The  temples 
were  of  peculiar  magnificence,  such  as  that  of 
Belus  and  that  at  Borsippa — the  Birs  Nimrud. 

Many  extraordinary  prophecies  were  fulfilled 
on  the  overthrow  of  Babylon — prophecies  foxmd 
in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The  besiegers  are 
pointed  out — Elam  and  the  Medes — renowned 
as  cavalry  and  archers,  "holding  bow  and 
lance."  "I  \vill  dry  up  her  rivers,"  was  the 
prediction — the  Euphrates  was  diverted.  God 
was  to  open  before  Cyrus  "the  two -leaved 
gates,  to  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass, 
and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron. "  These  pon- 
derous portals  guarded  the  entrance  and  exit 
of  the  river  which  ran  through  the  city.  ' '  I 
will  make  drunken  her  princes  and  her  wise 
men,"  is  the  divine  utterance — the  city  was 
taken  during  a  night  of  debauch.  "  One  jwst 
shall  run  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger 
to  meet  another,  to  show  the  king  of  Babylon 
that  his  city  is  taken  at  one  end" — a  credible 
occurrence  from  its  size ;  and  Herodotus  men- 
tions that  the  extremities  of  the  place  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  before  the  people  in  the 
centre  were  aware  of  the  capture,  and  the 
"hidden  riches  of  secret  places"  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror. 

Babylon  the  Great  (Rev,  xvii.  5).  As 
Babylon  of  old  was  the  chief  of  all  idolatrous 
cities,  she  is  taken  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  enor- 
mous guilt  and  extensive  iuliuence  of  idolatrous 
and  papal  Bome,  each  in  its  turn  being  the 
mother  of  harlots  and  of  the  abominations  of 
the  earth ;  the  former  corrupting  the  heathen 
world  with  her  fornications,  and  the  latter  the 
Christian.  This  figurative  language,  ha\ing 
reference  to  forbidden  licentious  indulgences, 
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seems  to  carry  in  it  a  pointed  allusion  to  the 
voluptuous  enormities  of  ancient  Babylon. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  term  Babylon 
is  used  to  denote — 1.  Only  the  city  (Isa.  xiii. 
19;  xxi.  9;  xlviii.  20).  2.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  in  distinction  from  the  Chaldeans  and 
inhabitants  of  the  province  (Ezek.  xxiii.  15, 
17).  3,  The  province  of  Babylon  and  the 
Babylonian  empire  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  1 ;  xxv.  •  27 ; 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  1),  4.  After  the  empire  came 
under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  the  Persian 
kings  are  called  kinqs  of  Babylon,  (Ezra  v.  13 ; 
Neh.  xiii.)  5.  Another  Babylon  is  mentioned 
in  1  Pet.  V.  13,  and  it  was  probably  the  old 
city,  where  many  Jews  lived.  Some,  however, 
take  it  to  mean  Home,  and  others  regard  it  as 
a  small  place  so  named  in  Egypt.  (See  Chal- 
DEA,  Nebo,  Nebuchadnezzar.) 

BACA— Heb.,  "the  Baca,"  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6) 
—is  perhaps  the  general  name  of  any  dreary 
or  desolate  way ;  and  of  course  the  alhision  in 
the  cited  passage  is  to  the  joy  of  the  wor- 
shippers on  their  way  up  to  Jerusalem,  which 
would  make  the  wilderness  appear  to  rejoice 
and  blossom,  and  fill  a  thirsty  land  with  springs 
of  water.  Or,  probably,  giving  a  more  literal 
meaning  to  the  words,  the  valley  of  Baca  is 
some  dry  and  sandy  tract  through  which  the 
worshippers  passed  as  they  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  had  no  native  springs  to  refresh 
them.  But  they  dug  cisterns — rain  fell  and 
filled  them.  From  these  wells  they  drank  and 
were  refreshed,  and  so,  their  physical  energies 
being  recruited,  they  went  on  "from  strength 
to  strength,"  till  they  appeared  before  God  in 
Zion.  The  Targum  renders  it  the  valley  of 
Gehenna  or  son  of  Hinnom. 

BADGERS'  SKINS  (Exod.  xxv.  5)— the 
animal  which  we  name  the  badger  w^as  un- 
known in  Arabia;  nor,  as  it  was  an  unclean 
beast,  would  its  skin  be  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings.  The 
opinion  of  some  is,  that  skins  of  a  deep  blue 
colour  are  meant,  mthout  designating  the 
animal  from  which  they  were  taken.  Others, 
with  perhaps  more  probability,  think  that  an 
animal  of  the  seal  species  is  intended.  These 
animals  were  plenteous  about  the  Red  Sea. 
The  outer  coverings  of  the  tabernacle  was 
formed  of  "badgers'  skins."  Now,  sealskin,  or 
shagreen,  would  suit  this  purpose  well,  in  pro- 
tecting the  tabernacle  from  the  storms  and 
drifting  sands  of  the  Arabian  desert. 

BAHURIM  (2  Sam.  iii.  16;  xvi.  5;  xvii. 
18) — a  place  in  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  and 
leading  to  the  Jordan  valley,  which  has 
many  interesting  connections  with  the  life  of 
David.     (See  Ahimaaz.) 

BAGS  (2  Ki.  xii.  10 ;  Luke  xii.  33).  These 
were  made  of  various  sizes,  each  to  contain  a 
precise  amount  of  money.  We  read  that  the 
workmen  on  the  temple  were  paid  in  bags, 
which  were  probably  delivered  to  them  sealed. 
Even  now,  in  eastern  nations,  money  passes  in 
bags  from  hand  to  hand,  under  the  seal  of  a 
banker  or  other  public  officer,  and  vvdthout  being 
counted,  as  it  is  paid  by  one  to  another.  If 
the  seal  is  genuine  and  unbroken,  the  exact 
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value  of  each  bag  is  known  at  sight.  At  the 
present  day,  in  some  places  of  the  East,  purse 
is  the  current  name  of  a  definite  sum  of  money. 

BAKE  (Gen,  xix.  3).  Ihe  business  of  baking 
in  early  times  was  principally,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, the  work  of  women  (Lev.  xxvi.  26;  1 
Sam.  viii.  13;  2  Sam.  xiiL  8;  Jer.  viL  18). 
Thus  Sarah  prepared  food  for  her  guests,  and 
so  did  females  of  highest  rank,  as  described  by 
Homer.  In  Rome,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  public  baker  for  580  years. 
It  seems  probable,  from  Jer.  xxxvii,  21  and 
Hos.  vii.  4-7,  that  public  bakers  were  known 
in  later  times,  and  they  inhabited  a  particular 
section  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Cakes  were  thin  bread,  not  unlike  modem 
sea-biscuit,  baked  upon  the  hearth,  and  some- 
times covered  with  hot  embers  or  ashes.  The 
process  is  a  very  speedy  one,  Robinson  says, 
in  one  portion  of  his  travels  in  Palestine,  "  The 
men  were  baking  a  large  round  flat  cake  of 
bread  on  the  embers  of  a  fire  of  camels'  and 
cows'  dung.  Taking  it  out  when  done,  they 
brushed  off  the  ashes,  and  divided  it  among  the 
party,  offering  us  also  a  portion.  I  tasted  it, 
and  found  it  quite  as  good  as  the  common  bread 
of  the  countiy."  Other  methods  were  also 
employed  (Lev.  ii,  4,  5,  7).  Parched  corn  is 
common  in  the  rudest  state  of  society.  It  is 
mentioned  as  part  of  the  present  to  David  (2 
Sam.  xvii,  28),  and  it  was  also  the  dry  and  simple 
food  which  Boaz  gave  to  Ruth  (Ruth  ii.  14). 
(See  Beead,  Cake,  Ovens.) 

BALAAM — devour er  of  the  people  (Num. 
xxii.  5)— was  the  son  of  Beor  or  Bosor,  and 
dwelt  in  Pethor,  a  village  of  Mesopotamia. 
He  was  a  prophet,  on  some  occasions  inspu'ed; 
that  he  was  an  unrighteous  man  is  not  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  he  was  not  a  prophet  of 
God  employed  for  a  particular  purj^ose  (1  Sam. 
X.  10;  IKi  xiii.  18-20;  Matt,  vii,  22;  John 
xi.  51). 

The  history  of  Balaam  is  given  us  in  Num. 
xxii.,  xxiii,,  xxiv.,  and  xxxi.  He  lived  when  the 
children  of  Israel  were  journeying  from  Egypt 
to  the  promised  land.  Their  numbers  were 
very  large;  and  the  kings  of  the  country  through 
which  they  passed,  and  who  did  not  know  of 
their  mu-aculous  supply  of  food,  were  fearful 
that  a  famine  would  be  occasioned  by  their 
depredations,  or  that  they  would  attempt  to 
conquer  all  before  them.  Among  these  was 
Bfilak,  king  of  Moab,  who,  in  his  terror,  had 
allied  himself  to  the  Midianites.  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  contend  with  such  a  formid- 
able host ;  and  supposing  that  the  God  of  the 
Israelites  was  like  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
ready  to  bless  and  curse  according  to  the  ca- 
price or  interest  of  their  votaries,  he  sent  for 
Balaam,  who  had  the  reputation  of  a  famous 
diviner,  to  come  and  curse  the  armies  of  Israel 
Balaam  is  associated  with  the  five  kings  of 
Midian  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  After  hesitation  and 
warning,  Balaam  accepted  the  tempting  offer, 
and  returned  with  the  messengers  to  Moab 
(2  Pet.  ii.  15). 

Balaam  did  not  sin  either  for  want  of  warn- 
ing or  want  of  knowledge.    Nay,  he  fought 
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against  his  convictions  of  duty.  With  a  per- 
fect c()ncei)ti(>n  of  what  was  right,  his  mind 
was  yet  iinpelled  to  a  vicious  course  by  its 
avarice.  His  sense  of  duty  was  overborne  by 
his  love  of  the  "wages  of  unrighteousness." 
On  his  way,  however,  he  was  informed,  by  a 
most  extraordinary  and  significant  miracle, 
that  his  course  was  wicked  and  perverse,  and 
he  was  effectually  restrained  from  doing  what 
Balak  had  sent  for  him  to  do.  (See  Ass.)  So 
far  from  it,  he  was  led  to  pronounce  a  prophetic 
blessing  on  the  Israelites,  in  language  which 
for  eloquence  and  force  is  scarcely  surpassed 
in  Hebrew  poetry. 

Balaam,  hnding  himself  thus  restrained  from 
cursing  Israel,  suggested  to  Balak  a  much  more 
certain  method  of  destroying  them.  This  was 
by  tempting  them  to  mingle  in  the  sinful  pur- 
suits and  indulgences  of  the  Moabites  and 
Midianites  (Rev.  ii.  14).  This  stratagem  was 
successful.  The  Israelites  were  so  far  ensnared 
as  to  cause  the  destruction  of  24,000  of  their 
men  (Num.  xxv.  1-9). 

Balaam    himself  fell    shortly   after  in   an 
engagement  which  took   place   between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Midianites.     On  the  charac- 
ter of  Balaam  the  reader  may  consult  a  striking 
and  profound  sermon  by  Bishop  Butler,  from  the 
text,  '"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous." 
BALADAN.     (See  Hezekiah,  Merodach.) 
BALAK  (Num.  xxii.  2)  was  a  king  of  the 
Moabites.     The  chief  incidents  of  his  history, 
so  far  as  we  have  them,  are  found  under  the 
article  Balaam. 
BALANCES  (Lev   xix.  36).    In  the  early 
periods    of   the  world 
gold  and   silver   were 
paid  by  weight ;  so  that 
persons    employed    in 
traffic  of  any  kind  car- 
ried with  them  a  pair 
of  scales  or  balances, 
and   different  weights 
(generally  stones  of  dif- 
ferent sizes)  in  a  poiich 
or    bag.       Fraudulent 
men  would  carry  two 
sorts  of  weights — the 
lighter  to  sell  with,  and 
the  other  to  buy  with. 
This  explains  the  allu- 
sion,   "  Shall  I  count 
them    pure    with    the 
wicked   balances,   and 
with  the  bag  of  deceit- 
ful weights?"  (Mic.  vi.  11.)     (See  Measures.) 
BALDNESS  (Isa.  iii.  24),  when  voluntary, 
was  a  token  of  mourning  and  great  distress 
(Ezek.  vii.  18).    A  chief  reason  why  involuntary 
baldness  was  regarded  as  disgraceful  was,  that 
it  gave  occasion  to  the  suspicion  of  leprosy,  a 
disease    which   usually   destroyed    the    hair. 
Hence  baldness  is  declared  by  the  law  not  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  uncleanness  (Lev.  xiii. 
40).     And  hence,  too,  the  expression  used  to- 
wards Elisha  by  some  children  in  Bethel,  "  Go 
up,  thou  bald  head,"  indicated  great  contempt 
for  him  as  a  prox>het  of  the  Lord,  and  was 
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signally  punished  (2  Ki.  ii.  23).  Tlie  wonis 
bald  and  Daldness  are  yet  employed  in  the  East 
as  ei)ithets  expressive  of  stupidity  and  scorn, 

BALM  (a  word  contracted  from  Balsam) 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25)— a  resinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  balsam  tree.  It  is  a  native  of 
Abyssinia,  but 
flourishes  upon  or 
near  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead, 
and  is  hence  call- 
ed the  Balm  of 
Gilead.  It  is  said 
to  be  obtained 
in  the  following 
way  : — The  bark 
of  the  tree  is  cut 
with  an  axe,  at 
that  period  of  the 
year  when  the 
fresh  juices  are  in 
most  powerful 
circulation,  and 
these  issuing  drop 
by  drop  from  the 
incision,  are  re- 
ceived into  small 

earthen  bottles.  The  produce  of  every  day  is 
poured  from  these  smaller  vessels  into  one  of 
larger  dimensions,  and  tightly  corked  up.  The 
quantity  exuding  from  one  tree  does  not  exceed 
60  drops  a  day.  The  pungent  and  odoriferous 
scent  of  this  balm  is  famed  over  the  world. 
So  rare  did  it  at  length  become,  and  so  costly 
was  it,  that  Pompey  and  Titus  carried  speci- 
mens of  it  to  Rome  as  trophies  of  their  triumphs 
in  the  land  where  it  grew.  It  was  cultivated 
chiefly  around  Jericho,  and  sold  often  for  twice 
its  weight  in  silver.  The  tree  from  which  it  is 
sweated  is  an  evergreen,  growing  to  the  height 
of  14  feet,  and  from  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter ; 
tl\e  trunk  is  smooth,  and  the  leaves  small  in 
size  and  bright  green  in  colour.  Not  only  was 
it  ail  important  article  of  merchandise  among 
the  eastern  nations  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17),  but  it 
was  celebrated  for  its  healing  properties.  The 
ancient  botanists  and  physicians  are  eloquent 
in  its  praises  (Jer.  viii.  22;  xlvi.  11 ;  Ii.  8). 

BAMAH  (Ezek.  xx.  29)— the  general  name 
of  any  high  place.  Q^he  plural  Bamoth,  high 
places,  occurs  ip  connection  with  Baal  (Josh, 
xiii.  7). 

BAND  (Acts  xxi.  31).  A  band  of  Roman 
soldiers  consisted  of  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion : 
of  course,  it  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the 
legion,  from  400  to  700  soldiers.  The  word  is 
often  used  figuratively  by  the  sacred  writers, 
as  in  Hos.  xi.  4,  where  it  denotes  persuasive 
arguments  or  influences;  and  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  4, 
where  it  signifies  apprehension  and  terror  at 
the  prospect  of  death.     (See  Armies.) 

BANNERS  (Isa.  xiii.  2),  or  STANDARD 
(Isa.  xlix.  22),  or  ENSIGN  (Isa.  v.  26),  are 
probably  used  indiscriminately  by  the  sacred 
wi-iters.  A  standard  pertained  to  each  of  the 
four  grand  divisions  of  the  army  of  Israel,  and 
these  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
their  colour,  and  perhaps  by  some  embroidered 
5i) 
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figure.  The  rabbins  have  many  fanciful 
conjectures  as  to  the  form  and  other  pecuKari- 
ties  of  these  tribal  badges.  Another  standard 
for  subdivisions  was  probably  nothing  more 
than  a  common  spear  richly  burnished  or  orna- 
mented. The  Egyptian  princes  used  a  standard 
like  this,  surmounted  with  a  ball  of  gold. 
There  was  another  standard  in  use  among  the 
Jews,  which  is  called  a  beaCon  (Isa.  xxx.  17). 
It  was  stationary,  erected  on  lofty  mountains, 
and  used  as  a  rallying  token.  (Comp.  Isa. 
xviii.  3;  Ixii.  10-12;  Jer.  iv.  5,  6,  21;  vi.  1, 17; 
li.  12,  27.) 

The  banner  was  naturally,  from  its  martial 
use,  regarded  as  a  rallying-point,  as  a  token  of 
jjrotection,  and  as  the  pledge  of  fidelity  (Ps. 
XX.  5;  Ix,  4;  Song  ii.  4).  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  the  ancient  Jewish  ensign  was  a 
long  pole,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  grate  not 
unlike  a  chafing  dish,  made  of  iron  bars,  and 
supplied  with  fu-e,  the  size,  height,  and  shape 
of  which  denoted  the  party  or  company  to 
whom  it  belonged.  This  seems  rather  to 
describe  the  night-torches  of  Eastern  encamp- 
ments. The  shape,  &c.,  of  the  Eoman  stand- 
ards are  seen  under  the  article  Abominable. 

God's  lifting  or  setting  up  a  banner  is  a  most 
expressive  figure,  and  imports  his  peculiar 
presence,  protection,  and  aid  in  leading  and 
directing  his  peojale  in  the  execution  of  his 
righteous  will,  and  giving  them  comfort  and 
peace  in  his  service  (Song  ii.  4).     (See  Wae.) 

BANQUET.     (See  Feast.) 

BAPTISM  (Matt.  iii.  7)— an  ordinance  or 
religious  rite  which  was  in  use  before  our 
Saviour's  ministry  commenced  (see  John's 
Baptism),  but  which  he  recognized  and  made 
obligatory  upon  his  disciples  as  a  Christian 
ordinance.  In  the  due  administration  of  this 
rite,  the  washing  of  water  becomes  the  sign  or 
emblem  of  inward  ptirification  from  sin  and 
ancleanness,  while  the  subject  of  the  rite  is 
introduced  into  a  peculiar  relation  to  Christ 
and  his  Church.  Ablution  was  a  constant  prac- 
tice under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Water, 
the  ordinary  medium  of  cleansing,  becomes  an 
appropriate  symbol  of  spiritual  purification. 
It  is  also  supposed  a  probable  thing,  that  pro- 
selytes from  the  heathen,  on  making  a  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Judaism,  were  baptized;  so 
that  the  rite  did  not  appear  a  novelty  when 
administered  so  extensively  at  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  It  is  not  our  province  to  enter 
into  the  numerous  disputes  about  this  ordinance 
which  have  agitated  the  Church.  Such  disputes 
are — Whether  should  baptism  be  dispensed  in 
the  form  of  sprinkling,  affusion,  or  immersion  ? 
—Ought  infants  to  be  baptized,  or  only  such 
adults  as  are  able  from  conviction  to  make  a 
]  )ublic  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  ? — Is  bap- 
tism the  mark  of  a  catechumen  or  the  privilege 
of  a  believer  ?  Baptism  is  a  solemn  ordinance, 
exciting  salutary  reflections,  and  leading  to 

{)eculiar  obligations.  Yet  the  ordinance  has 
jeen  sadly  abused.  Thousands  of  pilgrims,  for 
example,  travel  every  year  to  the  Jordan  to 
bathe  in  it  on  the  supposed  dajr  of  our  Ijord's 
baptism  in  its  waters,  and  imagine  that  lieaven 
60 
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and  happiness  are  secured  by  the  vain  cere- 
monial.     (See  John.  ) 

Baptized  for  the  dead— "Else  what  shall 
they  do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the 
dead  rise  not  at  -all  ?  why  are  they  then  bap- 
tized for  the  dead?"  (1  Cor.  xv.  29.)  _  Various 
interpretations  have  been  put  upon  this  phrase. 
The  most  simple  and  natural  explanation  is 
perhaps  the  most  likely  to  be  correct.  Paul, 
who  wrote  this  epistle,  speaks,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Bomans,  of  some  who  are  buried  with 
Christ  in  baptism  unto  death  (Rom.  vi.  4). 
And  again,  in  his  letter  to  the  Colossians,  he 
used  the  same  image  (Col.  ii.  12).  Prom  these 
expressions,  some  infer  that  the  apostle  regarded 
baptism  as  the  symbol  of  a  present  resurrection 
from  the  death  of  trespasses  and  sins  to  a  life 
of  holiness ;  and  also  as  a  symbol  of  a  participa- 
tion in  the  future  and  final  resurrection.  But 
if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  then  the  ordinance,  in  this  view,  is 
vain  and  useless.  The  substance  of  the  argu- 
ment is,  that  if  the  dead  rise  not,  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  could  have  no  autliority,  because 
Christ,  in  whose  name  it  was  administered, 
could  not  have  risen ;  and  it  could  be  of  no  use, 
because  upon  the  supposition  that  the  dead  rise 
not,  those  to  whom  it  was  administered  would 
never  live  beyond  the  present  life.  Some,  again, 
suppose  that  "  baptized  "  has  here  its  figurative 
sense  of  immersed  in  suffering — as  if  Paul  had 
said.  Why  bear  we  such  affliction,  if  there  be 
no  resurrection  ? — Why  endure  this  baptism  of 
ills  and  griefs  which  overwhelm  us,  if  there  be 
no  future  world  ?  Both  these  modes  of  inter- 
pretation are  preferable  to  a  third,  which  ex- 
plains the  phrase  by  reference  to  a  custom 
which,  when  Paul  wrote,  had  no  existence. 
When  Christians  were  slain  as  martyrs,  others 
came  forward  and  were  baptized  in  their  room, 
and  often  over  their  graves,  and  so  assumed 
their  place.  These  new  converts  were  said  to 
be  baptized  for  the  dead.  But  this  was  a  post- 
apostolic  custom,  and  was  not  known  in  the 
first  century. 

Baptize  with  fire — "  He  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire  "  (Matt.  iii. 
11).  Tliis  expression  has  been  thought  to  de- 
note the  miraculoiis  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  Acts  ii.  3,  4. 
On  that  occasion  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  only  attended  with  miraculous  gifts, 
but  with  the  visible  emblem  of  fire ;  thus  liter- 
ally fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  John  above  cited. 
Others  think  that  an  allusion  was  intended,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  various  divine  internal 
operations  and  influences  which  should  attend 
the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  on  the  other,  to  the  fiery  visitations  which 
should  come  upon  those  who  embraced  the 
Gospel,  and  upon  those  who  rejected  it ;  upon 
the  former  for  their  purification,  and  upon  the 
latter  for  their  destruction.  But  perhaps  the 
words,  "  and  with  fire,"  are  by  a  common  mode 
of  construction  merely  explanatory — i.  c,  "  He 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  whose 
influences  possess  aU  the  refining  and  melting 
power  of  fire. 
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BAR.  This  syllable  commencing  a  proper 
name,  as  in  the  following  word,  signifies  son, 
and  thus  corresponds  to  the  term  Ben,  so  used 
in  the  New  Testament. 

BARABBAS  (Matt,  xxvii.  16)— a  noted 
criminal  at  Jerusalem,  who  was  in  confinement 
for  sedition  and  murder  when  Christ  was  con- 
demned. It  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to 
release  some  one  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  passover.  The  Jews  were  pei-mitted  to 
name  any  one  whose  release  they  might  par- 
ticularly desire.  The  policy  of  this  provision 
was  obviously  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
Jews  towards  the  Roman  government.  Pilate 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  avail  himseK  of 
the  Roman  custom  for  the  deliverance  of  Christ; 
but  the  Jews  chose  rather  to  show  favour  to  a 
robber  and  a  murderer,  and  to  pxit  their  long- 
promised  Messiah  to  a  violent  and  ignominious 
death. 

BARACHIAS  (Matt,  xxiii.  35).  (SeeZECH- 

ARIAH.) 

BARAK  (Judg.  iv.  6)  was  the  son  of  Abi- 
noam,  and  was  distinguished  for  bis  share  in 
the  conquest  of  Sisera  in  Jezreel  and  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel  from  long  and  severe  op- 
pression.   (See  Deborah.) 

BARBARIAN  (1  Cor.  xiv.  11).  Originally 
the  word  denoted  all  nations  save  Greece. 
Hence  the  population  of  the  world  was  divided 
into  "Greeks  and  barbarians,"  The  term, 
therefore,  signifies  a  stranger  or  foreigner,  who 
does  not  speak  the  language  of  the  country  in 
which  he  sojourns;  of  course,  in  its  scriptural 
use  it  does  not  impoi-t  any  rudeness,  or  savage- 
ness  of  nature  or  manners  (Acts  xxviii.  2,  4 ; 
and  Rom.  i.  14). 
BARBER  (Ezek.  v.  1).  (See  Beard,  Hair.) 
BAR.JESUS— 5o?i  of  Jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6)— 
was  a  sorcerer  who  resided  with  Sergius  Paulus, 
.at  Paphos,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  when  Paul 
and  Barnaljas  were  there.  Sergius  Paulus,  an 
officer  of  high  rank  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, was  anxious  to  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion from  the  two  missionaries.  But  Barjesus, 
seeing  that  his  occupation  and  influence  would 
cease  wherever  the  light  of  the  Gospel  should 
come,  wickedly  opposed  himself  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  Paul  gave  him  a  most  severe  re- 
proof, immediately  after  which  the  wicked  man 
was  struck  with  blindness,  as  a  rebuke  from 
God.  His  name,  Elymas,  "  sorcerer,"  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Turkish  Ulemah.  (See  Ser- 
gius Padlus.) 
BAR- J  ON  A— sow  of  Jona.  (See  Peter.  ) 
BARLEY  (Exod.  ix.  31)— a  weU-known 
species  of  grain  used  for  bread  (Judg.  vii.  13; 
John  vi.  9,  13),  and  also  as  food  for  horses  and 
dromedaries  (1  KL  iv.  28).  It  was  sown  in 
October,  and  reaped  in  March  or  April,  about 
the  period  of  the  passover.  Sometimes  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  second  solving  in  early 
spring.  It  appears  to  have  afforded  one  of 
the  principal  means  of  subsistence,  especially 
among  the  Yjoorer  classes,  and  to  have  been 
copiously  cultivated  in  Palestine.  Allusions  to 
it  m  Scripture  are  very  numerous.  (See  Bread, 
Bake.) 
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BARNABAS  (Acts  iv.  30)— a  Levite  of 
the  island  of  Cvprus,  and  an  early  convert  to 
the  Christian  laith.  His  original  name  was 
Joses;  but  as  he  had  remarkable  powers  of 
sj^eaking  or  exhorting  the  people,  and  of 
administering  consolation  to  the  afflicted,  he 
was  surnamed  Barnabas,  a  Syriac  term,  signi- 
fying the  son  of  consolation  or  exhortation. 
Some  suppose  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples — ^but  without  any  sure  foun- 
dation. 

Barnabas  was  one  of  those  who  gave  up  all 
his  worldly  substance  and  devoted  all  his 
strength  and  influence  to  the  support  and 
spread  of  the  Gospel.  He  sold  some  possessions 
which  belonged  to  him,  and  laid  the  money  at 
the  apostles'  feet.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
introduced  the  new  convert  Saul  to  the  church 
in  Jerusalem.  He  occupied  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  Christian  brethren ;  and  such  was 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  that  he  was 
sent  to  Antioch  to  bring  a  faithful  report  of 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  that  noted  city. 
In  connection  with  this  honourable  commission, 
his  character  is  beautifully  sketched  by  Luke, 
in  these  expressive  terms — "he  was  a  good 
man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith." 
At  this  period,  and  evidently  iij  consequence 
of  the  great  triumph  of  Christianity  in  Antioch, 
Barnabas  went  to  Tarsus,  and  brought  Saul  as 
a  fellow-labourer  to  that  important  station  in 
the  heart  of  Syria ;  and  such  was  the  success 
of  this  joint  enterprise,  in  the  vast  accession  of 
converts,  and  the  consequent  prominence  given 
to  the  new  religion,  that  the  "  disciples  were 
first  called  Christians  in  Antioch."  Barnabas 
was  now  intrusted  wdth  funds  to  reheve  the 
poor  saints  in  Jerusalem,  and  journeyed  to  the 
capital  in  discharge  of  this  duty.  We  find  him 
next  visiting  many  places  with  Saul  for  his 
colleague ;  and  on  one  occasion  was  he  regarded 
by  the  poor  pagans  as  Jupiter  in  human  form. 
Again  he  came  to  Antioch,  and  again  was  he 
sent  up  to  Jerusalem  on  occasion  of  the  bitter 
dispute  in  the  church  as  to  the  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual.  Returning  to  Antioch  with 
the  apostohc  letter  which  was  meant  to  allay 
this  strife,  he  continued  there  for  S(5me  time, 
"teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  Having  formed  a  resolution,  along 
with  Paul,  to  visit  and  water  the  churches  in 
various  countries,  Barnabas  proposed  that  his 
nephew  John  Mark  should  accompany  them  on 
their  tour.  This  young  man  had  been  engaged 
in  similar  work  akeady,  but  had  lost  heart  in 
it,  and  therefore  Paul  refused  him  as  a  travel- 
ling companion.  The  dispute  at  Antioch  may 
have  tended  to  embitter  the  strife,  or  ^Mark  may 
have  been  jealous  of  the  rising  influence  of 
Paul,  which  already  ovei-shadowed  his  uncle 
Barnabas.  The  contention  on  this  point  be- 
tween them  was  "sharp"— so  sharji  that  they 
parted  finally,  and  Barnabas  Avith  i^Iark  sailed 
to  Cyprus.  Of  his  future  career  we  know 
nothing.  Tratlition  asserts  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom.  He  was  thus  a  faithful  and  de- 
voted missionary,  a  distinguished  preacher,  tlia 
frequent  compaiuon  of  Paul  (Acts  ix,,  xiii., 
til 
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xiv.,  XV.),  and  a  large  sharer  in  the  labours  and 
svifferings  which  attended  the  early  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity. 

Barnabas  in  one  place  is  called  an  apostle 
(Acts  xiv.  4),  and  certainly  he  laboured  with  an 
apostle's  zeaL  But  the  term  apostle  is  some- 
times used  with  a  wider  sense,  as  in  2  Cor. 
viii.  23.  Barnabas  occupies  no  mean  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  early  Church.  His  heart  was 
full  of  disinterested  goodness,  and  his  life  was 
distinguished  by  laborious  zeal.  He  bore  such 
a  relation  to  Paul  as  Melancthon  did  to  Luther 
— that  of  a  gentle,  confiding,  earnest,  but  sub- 
ordinate co-operator.  Perhaps  he  was  wanting 
in  firmness — at  least,  on  one  occasion,  and  on 
the  point  of  holding  fellowship  with  Gentile 
Christians,  he  wavered,  and  made  a  compro- 
mise— "fearing  them  which  were  of  the  circum- 
cision" (Gal.  ii.  12,  13).  An  epistle  is  extant 
which  beara  his  name,  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  it  spurious.  It  is  fidl  of  silly  conceits, 
far-fetched  allegories,  and  puerile  extrava- 
gances and  fables. 

BARSABAS— soTi  of  Saha  (Acts  i.  23 ;  xv. 
22).  Joseph  Barsabas  Justus  was  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  vacancy  in  the  apostleship, 
occasioned  by  the  apostasy  of  Judas.  Another 
person,  Judas  Barsabas,  was  appointed  to  ac- 
company Paul  and  Barnabas  from  Jerusalem 
to  Antioch  on  an  important  embassy.  He  is 
called  one  of  "the  chief  among  the  brethren." 

BARTHOLOMEW— sow  of  Tholomaeus  or 
Tolmai  (Matt,  x,  3) — is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Nathanael.  This  opinion  is  formed 
in  part  upon  the  fact  that  Bartholomew  is  not 
mentioned  in  John's  list  of  the  names  of  the 
disciples;  nor  is  Nathanael  mentioned  by  the 
other  evangelists.  Besides  this,  Philip  and 
Nathanael  are  associated  together  by  John;  and 
in  the  parallel  passages  of  other  evangelists, 
Philip  and  Bartholomew  are  associated.  These 
circumstances,  though  not  conclusive  evidence, 
make  it  probable  that  they  were  one  and  the 
same  person,  Nathanael  being  the  real  name, 
and  Bartholomew  a  patronymic.  Our  Lord 
bestowed  a  high  eulogy  on  his  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  heart.  Tradition  affirms  that  he 
penetrated  as  far  as  India  in  preaching  the 
Gospel;  but  the  term  India  is  often  of  very 
vague  import  in  ancient  writings. 

BARTIMEUS  (Mark  x.  46)— a  son  of 
Timeus,  who  was  instantly  cured  of  blindness 
by  our  Saviour  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho. 

BARUCH — blessed  (Jer.  xxxvi.  4) — the  sec- 
retary of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  was  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Jewish  family.  (Comp.  Neh.  xi. 
5;  Jer.  xxxvi.  4.)  His  personal  friendship 
for  Jeremiah  was  strong  and  constant.  When 
God  commanded  the  prophet  to  commit  to 
writing  the  prophecies  that  he  had  uttered,  he 
employed  Baruch  in  this  service,  who  wrote 
the  words  as  Jeremiah  dictated  them.  Baruch 
was  afterwards  required  to  read  these  prophecies 
to  the  Jewish  princes  or  chiefs,  who  were  as- 
sembled in  the  temple.  The  princes  were 
surprised  and  offended,  and  forthwith  com- 
municated to  the  king  the  substance  of  what 
Baruch  had  read,  having  before  taken  the  writing 
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from  Baruch,  and  deposited  it  in  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  temple.  Jehoiakim,  the  king, 
ordered  the  offensive  writing  to  be  read  in  his 
presence ;  and  he  became  so  much  exasperated 
that  before  the  reading  of  it  was  half  finished 
he  seized  the  paper  and  cut  it  in  pieces  and. 
threw  it  into  the  fire ;  at  the  same  time  orders 
were  given  to  arrest  both  the  prophet  and  his 
secretary,  but  they  had  concealed  themselves. 

The  prophecies  were  again  dictated  by  Jere- 
miah and  written  out  by  Baruch ;  and  after- 
wards Baruch  was  employed  to  carry  to 
Babylon  a  long  letter  from  Jeremiah,  pre- 
dicting the  judgments  which  should  come  upon 
that  mighty  city.  After  he  returned  from  that 
mission  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  and  Jeremiah 
and  Baruch  were  both  thrown  into  prison. 
After  the  city  surrendered  they  were  released, 
and  Baruch  went  down  to  Egj^it.  (See  Jere- 
miah). 

BARZIJjJjAI— iron-made  (2  Sam.  xix.  31) 
— was  a  Gileadite,  and  a  fast  friend  of  David 
when  he  was  in  exile  on  account  of  Absalom's 
revolt.  The  rebellion  had  been  suppressed, 
and  David  was  on  his  way  back  to  Jerusalem. 
Barzillai  accompanied  the  king  across  the  Jor- 
dan, and  was  about  to  return  to  his  own  land ; 
but  David,  in  gratitude  for  the  old  man's  kind- 
ness, invited  him  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
spend  the  residue  of  his  days  at  the  court. 
This  Barzillai  declined  on  account  of  his  great 
age  and  infirmities ;  but  his  son  went  up  with 
the  king  in  his  stead.  The  dialogue  on 
this  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  toiiching 
passages  to  be  found  on  the  page  of  history. 

David,  in  his  final  charge  to  Solomon,  en- 
joined it  upon  him  to  show  kindness  to  Bar- 
zillai's  family,  and  even  to  make  them  members 
of  the  royal  household  (1  Ki.  ii.  7). 

BALKAN— fruitful  (Num.  xxi.  33)— accord- 
ing to  others,  basalt  land — a  hilly  district  east 
of  the  Jordan,  between  the  mountains  of  Her- 
mon  on  the  north,  and  those  of  Gilfead  on  the 
south.  The  more  modern  name  is  Batanea. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  province  was  probalily 
derived  from  the  hill  of  Bashan.  a  high  moun- 
tain situated  near  its  centre  (Ps.  Ixviii.  15). 
This  district  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its 
stately  oaks  (Isa.  ii.  13),  rich  pasturage  (Mic. 
vii.  14),  and  fine  cattle  (Ps.  xxii.  12). 

In  the  time  of  Moses  it  was  g6vemed  by  a 
monarch  named  Og,  who  allied  himself  to  Rihon, 
the  king  of  the  Amorites,  to  make  war  on  Israel, 
and  was  defeated  and  overthrown  at  Edrei 
(Num.  xxi.  33-35).  It  became  the  possession 
of  the  half -tribe  of  Manasseh. 

Modern  travellers  describe  the  country  as 
abounding  with  magnificent  scenery,  resem- 
bling that  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  Its  hills 
are  still  clothed  with  forests ;  its  deep^  valleys 
are  traversed  by  refreshing  streams ;  its  mea- 
dows are  verdant  and  fertile,  and  its  pastures 
offer  an  abundance  to  the  herds  and  flocks  that 
wander  through  them.  Lofty  mountains  give 
an  outline  of  the  most  magnificent  character; 
ridges  of  secondary  hills  soften  down  the 
romantic  wildness  of  the  picture ;  gentle  slopes, 
clothed  with  wood,  give  a  rich  variety  of  tints, 
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Iiardly  to  be  imitated  by  the  pencil;  deep 
valleys,  filled  with  murmuring  streams  and 
verdant  meadows,  offer  all  the  luxuriance  of 
cultivation ;  and  herds  and  flocks  give  life  and 
animation  to  scenes  as  grand,  as  beautiful,  and 
as  highly  picturesque  as  the  genius  or  taste  of 
ix  Claude  could  either  invent  or  desire.  (See 
Porter's  Fire  Years  in  Damascus.) 

BASKET  (Exod.  xxxix.  3).  Some  of  the 
baskets  were  made  of  twigs,  and  held  grapes, 
bread,  and  first-fruits.  They  were  formed  of 
various  materials,  and  were  of  various  forms 
and  sizes.  The  word  is  used  expressively  in 
the  phrase,  "basket  and  store." 

BASON.     (See  Layer.) 

BASTARD.    (See  Child.) 

BAT  (Lev.  xi.  19)— an  unclean  beast  whose 
resting-places  are  caves,  old  ruins,  and  filthy 
and  desolate  places.  Hence  the  allusion,  Isa. 
ii.  20.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  a  bird  except 
that  it  can  fly,  and  the  organs  it  uses  for  this 
purpose  are  different  from  those  of  a  bird. 

BATH.    (See  Measures.) 

BATH,  BATHING.    (See  Wash.) 

BATH-SHEBA  (  2  Sam.  xi.  3)— was  the 
wife  of  Uriah,  an  officer  in  David's  army. 
Her  beauty  proved  a  snare  to  David,  for  he 
not  only  committed  adultery  with  her,  but  he 
treacherously  procured  the  death  of  her  injured 
husband.  Her  influence  seems  to  have  been 
continued  powerful  over  David's  mind,  and 
she  procured  the  proclamation  of  Solomon  even 
before  his  father's  death. 

BATTERING-RAM  (Ezek.iv.  2;  xxi.  22). 
This  was  a  long  beam  of  strong  wood,  usually 
oak.  One  end 
was  shaped  like 
a  ram's  head, 
and  when  driven 
repeatedly  and 
with  great  force  against  the  wall  of  a  city  or 
fortification,  either  pierced  it  or  battered  it 
down.     (See  War.) 

BATTLE-AXE.     (See  Armour.) 

BATTLEMENT  (Deut.  xxii.  8)— a  wall, 
parapet,  or  other  structure  around  the  tiat 
roofs  of  eastern  houses,  designed  as  a  partition 
from  an  adjoining  building,  or  to  prevent 
persons  from  falling  off.  It  is  sometimes  used 
m  a  more  extensive  sense  to  denote  the  fortifi- 
cations of  a  city  ( Jer.  v.  10).  Where  the  houses 
join  each  other,  the  battlements  are  so  low  that 
often  one  can  walk  over  the  tops  of  a  dozen 
houses  without  interruption. 

BAY  TREE  (Ps.  xxxvii.  35).  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  tree  was  intended  by  the  Psalmist 
in  the  passage  referred  to.  It  was  perhaps  the 
cedar ;  perhaps  any  native  tree  that  is  suffered 
to  grow  M'ild,  or  without  transplanting,  as  it 
is  rendered  in  the  margin  of  the  authorized 
version.  It  was  used  as  an  emblem  of  the 
undecayed  strength  and  unchanging  prosperity 
which  seem  sometimes  to  be  the  portion  of  the 
■wicked  in  this  transient  world.  In  the  East 
a  \vicked  man  is  often,  in  popular  language,  still 
compared  to  the  tamarind  tree. 

BDELLIUM  (Gen.  ii.  12)— supposed  by  the 
Jews  to  be  the  pearl,  or  some  other  precious 
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stone.  The  Septuagint  renders  it  in  one  place 
by  carbuncle,  and  in  another  by  crysUtl.  There 
is  a  gum  produced  in  the  Eu«t  Indies  which 
has  the  same  name,  and  is  thought  by  many  to 
be  the  article  referred  to  in  the  cited  passage ; 
others  regard  it  as  meaning  pearls  such  as  are 
found  in  the  Persian  Gulf  (Num.  xL  7). 

BEACON  (Isa.  xxx.  17)— a  mark  or  signal 
erected  in  some  conspicuous  place  for  direction, 
or  for  security  against  danger.  Thus  the  Jews, 
when  reduced  in  niunber  and  distressed  in 
circumstances  by  reason  of  God's  severe  judg- 
ments upon  them,  were  a  beacon  to  all  other 
people  and  nations  to  avoid  the  like  sin.  (See 
Banners.) 

BEANS  (Ezek.  iv.  9)— a  well-known  vege- 
table, which  was  anciently  often  mixed  with 
other  vegetable  substances  in  making  bread. 

BEAR  (Prov.  xvii.  12).  The  Syrian  bear  is 
probably  the  species  of  this  animal  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  attachment  of 
the  female  to  her  young  is  proverbial,  for 
nothing  enrages  her  so  much  as  to  see  her 
whelps  hurt  or  taken  from  her.  Hence  the 
allusion,  2  Sam.  xvii.  8 ;  Hos.  xiii.  8,  and  also 
the  passage  first  above  cited.  The  bear  in  the 
vision  of  Daniel  symbolized  the  Medo-Persian 
empire  (Dan.  vii.  6).  To  show  the  amazing 
change  of  character  produced  by  the  Gospel  on 
men  and  nations,  it  is  said  in  Isa.  xi.  7,  The 
cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed;  their  young  ones 
shall  lie  down  together." 

BEARD  (Lev.  xiii.  29).  Among  the  Jews 
much  attention  was  paid  to  the  beard.  To 
show  any  contempt  towards  it  by  plucking  it 
or  touching  it,  except  from  respect  or  courtesy, 
was  esteemed  a  gross  insult,  while  to  kiss  it, 
respectfully  and  affectionately,  was  regarded 
as  a  signal  mark  of  friendship.  Tearing  out 
the  beard,  cutting  it  entirely  off,  or  neglecting 
to  trim  and  dress  it,  were  all  expressions  of 
deep  mourning  (Ezra  ix.  3;  Isa.  xv.  2;  Jer. 
xli.  5;  xlviii.  37). 

The  Arabians  at  this  day  cherish  great  respect 
for  the  beard.  They  solemnly  swear  by  it; 
and  their  most  significant  and  comprehensive 
phrase  to  express  their  good  wishes  for  a  friend 
is,  "May  God  preserve  your  blessed  beard." 
To  show  the  value  they  put  upon  anything, 
they  say  with  great  solemnity,  "It  is  worth 
more  than  a  man's  beard."  The  beard  becom- 
ing hoary  in  course  of  years  was  a  symbol  of 
wisdom,  as  well  as  a  mark  of  age.  "  Gray- 
beard  "  is  still  used  to  signify  elder  or  sage. 

A  Turk  was  asked  why  he  did  not  cut  ofiF 
his  beard,  as  Europeans  do.  "  Cut  off  my 
beard!"  he  rex^lied  with  deep  emotion,  "God 
forbid ! "  And  we  are  told  of  an  Arab  v/ho  was 
wounded  in  the  jaw,  and  chose  to  hazard  his 
life  rather  than  to  have  his  beard  cut  off,  that 
the  surgeon  might  examine  the  wound.  Hence 
the  keenness  of  the  insult  offered  to  David's 
ambassadors  (2  Sam.  x.  4, 5).  And  hence,  too, 
the  force  of  that  passage  where  the  prophet  is 
made  to  stand  in  the  place  of  Jerusalem,  and 
to  represent,  in  his  own  person,  the  severe 
judgments  that  were  to  be  inflicted  on  her 
(Ezek.  V.  1..5). 
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The  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  leave  a 
small  tuft  of  beard  on  the  extremity  of  the 
chin.  The  Jewish  law  (Lev.  xix.  27)  forbade 
an  imitation  of  this  heathen  fashion. 

BEAST  (Gen.  ii.  19).  This  word  is  generally 
used  to  distinguish  all  animals  from  man,  as  in 
Ps.  xxxvi.  6.  Sometimes  quadrupeds  only  are 
denoted  by  it,  as  Lev.  xi,  2 ;  and  in  Gen.  i.  24, 
^5,  it  is  supposed  to  refer  to  creatures  that 
roam  at  large.  The  apostle  describes  some  of 
his  opposers  as  wild  beasts,  so  furious  and 
brutal  was  their  treatment  of  him  (1  Cor.  xv. 
32).  Ignatius,  one  of  the  apostolical  fathers, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  uses  similar 
language.  "  From  Syria  onward  even  to 
Rome,  I  fight  with  wild  beasts  both  by  sea 
and  land,  by  night  and  day,  being  bound  to 
ten  leopards  " — soldiers  who  guarded  him.  A 
similar  figurative  use  is  made  of  the  word  in 
Ps.  xxii.  12,  16;  Eccl.  iii.  18;  Isa.  xi.  6-8;  and 
in  2  Pet.  ii.  12  and  Jude  10  it  dejjotes  a  class 
of  wicked  men. 

Under  the  ancient  dispensation  the  beasts 
were  sometimes  made  to  participate  externally 
in  the  observance  of  religious  ceremonies  (Jon. 
iii.  7,  8),  and  suffered,  with  men,  the  judgment 
of  God  (Exod.  ix.  6;  xiii.  15;  Ps.  cxxxv.  8; 
Jer.  vii.  20;  xxi.  6;  Ezek.  xxxii.  13;  xxxviii. 
20 ;  Hos.  iv.  3).  Prom  the  degrading  associa- 
tions now  coupled  with  the  word  heast,  it  is  an 
unfortunate  translation  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  literal 
rendering,  living  creatures,  would  be  more 
appropriate.  It  might  be  mentioned,  too,  that 
the  benign  law  of  Moses  comprehended  the 
beasts  within  its  province,  and  enacted  statutes 
0,gainst  their  harsh  and  cruel  usage.  (See 
Clean  and  Unclean,' Wild  Beast.) 

BEATEN  WORK  (Exod.  x%y.  18)— not 
cast,  btit  wrought. 
BEATEN  OIL.  (See  Olive.) 
BED  (Gen.  xlvii.  31).  The  floors  of  the 
better  sort  of  eastern  houses  were  of  tile  or 
l^laster,  and  were  covered  with  mats  or  car- 
pets; and  as  shoes  were  not  worn  on  them, 
and  the  feet  were  washed,  their  floors  seldom 
required  sweeping  or  scrubbing  (Matt.  xii.  44 ; 
Luke  XV.  8).  Thick,  coarse  mattresses  were 
thrown  down  at  night  to  sleep  upon.  The 
poorer  people  used  skins  for  the  same  purpose. 
Such  beds  were  easily  moved  (Matt.  ix.  6) ;  and 
on  two  or  three  sides  of  the  room  was  a  bench, 
generally  a  foot  high  and  three  feet  broad, 
covered  with  a  stuffed  cushion.  This  bench  or 
couch  was  used  both  for  lying  and  sitting  upon ; 
but  at  one  end  of  the  room  it  was  more  elevated, 
and  this  was  the  usual  place  of  sleeping  (2  Ki. 
i,  4 ;  XX.  2 ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  3 ;  Amos  iii.  12).  It 
was  sometimes  unattached  to  the  building^  and 
moveable,  like  a  settee  or  sofa,  and  was  made 
of  woodj  ivory  (Amos  vi.  4),  or  other  materials 
(Deut.  iii.  11).  This  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction of  eastern  beds  relieves  of  difficulty 
such  passages  as  Exod.  viii.  3;  2  Sam.  iv.  5-7; 
Ps.  vi.  6;  Mark  iv.  21.  Sleeping  in  the  open 
air  was  very  common,  the  sleeper  wrapping 
himself  in  his  outer  robe ;  and  thus  part  of  the 
day-clothing  served  for  bed-clothes  (JExod.  xxii. 
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26,  27;  Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13)._  The  law  provided 
that,  if  the  outer  covering  or  dress  were 
pawned,  the  pledge  was  to  be  restored  by 
nightfall,  in  order  that  the  poor  man  "  may 
sleep  in  his  o^vn  raiment." 

That  bedsteads  were  known  to  the  Jews  is 
not  improbable,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  use 
in  Egypt,  as  we  learn  from  figiu-es  on  their 
monuments. 

BEE  (Deut.  i.  44).  The  honey-bee  is  prob- 
ably the  only  species  alluded  to  in  the  Bible. 
Wild  bees  were  common  in  Palestine,  deposit- 
ing their  comb  in  clefts  of  the  rock,  or  in  the 
hollow  of  trees,  or  even  finding  an  appropriate 
receptacle  in  the  skeleton  of  a  dead  lion  (Ps. 
Ixxxi.  16;  Judg.  xiv.  8).  They  must  have 
been  very  numerous  in  Canaan,  as  honey  was 
a  common  article  of  food  (1  Ki.  xiv.  3;  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  16 ;  Song  v.  1 ;  Isa.  vii.  15)  and  commerce 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  17). 

The  disposition  of  bees  to  take  vengeance  on 
any  one  who  disturbs  their  hive^  is  alluded  to 
in  Ps.  cxviii.  12.  The  figurative  expressions 
in  Isa.  vii.  18,  compared  with  Zech.  x.  8,  may- 
allude  to  a  practice  of  calling  bees  from  their 
hives  by  a  hissing  sound. 

Honey  was  not  to  be  offered  on  the  altar 
(Lev.  ii.  11).  Its  peculiarly  delicate  flavour 
and  sweetness,  when  newly  dropt  from  the 
comb,  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  xix.  10.  In  Prov. 
XXV.  16  it  serves  the  wise  man  to  point  one  of 
his  maxims  inculcating  moderation.  (See 
Honey.) 

BEELZEBUB,  or  BAALZEBUB-^y-^orf 
(Matt.  X.  25) — was  an  idol-god  of  the  Elcronites, 
and  was  probably  worshipiJed  as  the  patron 
deity  of  medicine  (2  Ki.  i.  3).  In  the  Greek 
New  Testament  the  name  is  spelled  Beelzeboul, 
which  means  dung- god ;  the  change  of  sound 
hemg  perhaps  introduced  by  the  Jews  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  contempt  upon  heathen 
divinities.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  gods  of  the 
heathens,  and  hence  the  prince  or  chief  of  devils 
is  called  Beelzebub  (Matt.  xii.  24 ;  Luke  xi.  15). 
Some  suppose  the  name  to  mean,  "lord  of 
habitation,"  as  if  he  were  chief  of  the  evil 
spirits  concerned  in  the  mysterious  seizure 
called  demoniacal  possession.  The  Jews  were 
taught  to  regard  all  idols  as  devils  (Deut. 
xxxii.  17;  2  Chr.  xi.  15;  Ps.  cvi.  37;  1  Cor. 
x.  20). 

BEER — well  (Judg.  ix.  21) — a  place  between 
Jerusalem  and  Shechem,  to  which  Jotham  fled 
from  Abimelech  his  brother.  The  term  is 
associated  with  many  names  of  places,  as — 

Beer-elim,  or  Beee  (Num.  xxi.  16 ;  Isa.  xv. 
8) — a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  Moab,  where 
God  caused  water  to  spring  up  out  of  the  sand 
for  their  refreshment. 

Beer-lahai-eoi  —  well  of  him  living  and 
seeing  me  (Gen.  xvi.  14) — a  fountain  in  the 
southern  border  of  Canaan,  near  the  desert  of 
Shur,  which  received  its  name  in  consequence 
of  the  appearance  of  an  angel  to  Hagar  when 
she  was  in  exile.  It  is  placed  by  some  at 
Moyle,  on  the  road  to  Beer-sheba. 

BEEROTH  (Josh.  ix.  17;  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  3)— 
a  city  of  Benjamin,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
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hill  on  wliicli  Gibeon  was  built,  10  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  and  now  called  el-Bireh. 

A  place  of  the  same  name  was  also  a  station 
of  the  Israelites  (Dent.  x.  0),  and  is  called 
Benejaakan  (Num.  xxxiii.  31). 

BEER-SHEBA— wc/^  of  the  oath— now  Bir- 
es-seba,  "because  there  they  sware  both  of 
them"  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  This  was  at  first  the 
name  of  a  well  near  which  Abraham  Ions  re- 
sided (Gen.  xxi.  33),  and  Isaac  after  him  (Gen. 
xx\i.  32,  33).  It  afterwards  became  a  town  of 
considerable  note.  It  was  situated  about  20 
miles  south  of  Hebron,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  Dan  was  at 
tlie  northern  extremity.  Hence  the  expression 
(Judg.  XX.  1),  "from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba,"  de- 
noted the  whole  lengtli  of  the  land,  as  also  did 
the  expression,  "from  Beer-sheba  to  mount 
Ephraim"  (2  Chr.  xix.  4),  represent  the  whole 
length  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  to\vn 
was  within  the  territory  of  JudaJi,  and  fell 
finally  into  Simeon's  hands  (Josh.  xv.  28 ;  xix. 
2).  At  Beer-sheba  resided  the  sons  of  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2),  and  in  later  times  the  place 
was  given  to  idolatry  (Amos  v.  5 ;  viii.  14). 

Modern  travellers  have  found  wells  near  the 
supposed  site  of  the  ancient  Beer-sheba. 
"  Near  the  watercourse,"  says  Robinson,  "are 
two  circular  wells  of  excellent  water,  more 
than  50  feet  deep.  They  are  both  surrounded 
with  drinking  troughs  of  stone  for  the  use  of 
camels  and  flocks,  such  as  doubtless  were  used 
of  old  for  the  flocks  which  then  fed  on  the  ad- 
jacent hills."  There  are  near  the  spot  five 
smaller  wells.  This  spot  calls  up  many 
interesting  associations  of  a  very  remote  an- 
tiijuity,  and  brings  before  the  fancy  the  tents, 
flocks,  and  simple  manners  of  the  venerable 
patriarchs. 

BEETLE  (Lev.  xi.  22)— an  animal  entirely 
different  from  the  insect  known  to  us  by  that 
name.  From  the  connection,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  the  locust  family.  The  beetle 
abounds  in  Egypt,  and  to  the  scarabaeus  its 
inhabitants  paid  divine  honours. 

BEEVES  (Lev.  xxii.  19)— the  old  plural 
of  the  word  beef.  As  used  in  the  Bible,  it  is 
synonymous  with  the  term  cattle.  As  these 
animals  divide  the  hoof  and  also  chew  the  cud, 
they  were  reckoned  among  clean  beasts. 

BEGGAR,  BEGGING  (1  Sam.  ii.  8;  Mark 
X.  4G).  The  poor  among  the  Hebrews  were 
much  favoured.  They  were  allowed  to  glean 
in  the  fields  and  to  gather  whatever  the  land 
produced  in  the  year  in  which  it  was  not 
tilled  (Lev.  xix.  10).  They  were  also  invited 
to  feasts.  "At  the  end  of  three  years  thou 
shalt  bring  forth  all  the  tithe  of  tliine  increase 
the  same  year,  and  shall  lay  it  up  within  thy 
gates  :  and  the  Levite  (because  he  hath  no  part 
nor  inheritance  with  thee),  and  the  stranger, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  which  are 
within  thy  gate,  shall  come,  and  shall  eat  and 
be  satisfied ;  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless 
thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine  hand  which  thou 
doest"  (Dent.  xiv.  28,  29;  xii.  12;  xxvi. 
12).  The  Israelite  could  not  be  an  absolute 
pauper.  His  land  was  inalienable,  and  if  parted 
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with  for  a  certain  term,  it  reverted  to  him  or 
his  i)osterity.  And  if  this  resource  was  insuffi- 
cient,  he  could  pledge  the  services  of  himself 
and  family  for  a  valuable  sura.  Those  who 
were  indigent  through  bodily  infirmities  were 
usually  taken  care  of  by  their  kindred.  .  The 
words  bcf/,  or  bcricfar,  do  not  occur  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  That  law,  while  it  prevented  the  ac- 
cumulation of  great  wealth,  would,  if  properly 
canied  out,  have  secured  against  degrading 

Eauperism.  A  beggar  was  sometimes  seen, 
owever,  and  was  regarded  and  abhorred  as  a 
vagabond  (Ps.  cix.  10).  In  later  times  beggars 
were  accustomed  to  have  a  fixed  place  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  (Mark  x.  46),  or  at  the 
gates  of  the  temple  (Acts  iii.  2),  or  of  private 
houses  (Luke  xvi,  20).     (See  Alms,  Poor.) 

BEHEMOTH  (Job  xl.  15).  The  same  word 
which  is  here  translated  behemoth  is  elsewhere 
translated  beast  (Job  xxxv.  11  ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  22), 
or  cattle  (Ps.  i.  10).  The  term  behemoth  may  be 
the  plural  form  of  the  word  behemah,  and  many 
suppose  that  in  Job  xl.  15  it  is  only  what  is 
called  the  plural  of  excellence,  denoting  some 
huge  and  gigantic  animal.  Dr.  Lee  is  of 
opinion  that  the  writer  speaks  of  beasts  in 
general,  with  the  view  of  magnifying  the  wis- 
dom,  power,  and  goodness  of  their  Creator  and 
Preserver.  Gesenius  and  Winer,  following 
Jablonski,  affirm  that  the  word  is  an  Egyptian 
one,  signifying  water-ox.  The  beast  intended 
is  the  hipjoopotamus.  So  Bochart.  The  animal 
described  as 
the  behemoth 
in  the  pas- 
sage first 
above  cited, 
was  of  pro- 
digious size 
and  strength, 
and  corre- 
sponds better 
with  the  hip- 
popotamus, or  river-horse  of  Egypt  than  with 
any  other  animal  now  known. 

The  description  in  Job  is  minute  and  power 
ful,  and  its  truth  is  attested  by  natural  history. 
The  river-horse  is  an  animal  of  great  bulk  and 
amazing  strength.  Often  it  is  above  16  feet 
in  length  and  7  feet  in  height,  with  a  large 
head,  short  feet,  and  huge  flat  trunk.  It  is 
exceedingly  voracious,  though  herbivorous — 
"  he  eateth  grass  like  an  ox."  His  haunts  are 
in  marshes.  ' '  He  lieth  under  the  shady  trees, 
in  the  covert  of  the  reeds  and  fens."  Tliis 
marine  ox  is  a  terrific  monster — "  chief  of  the 
ways  of  God."  Some,  with  less  probability, 
suppose  behemoth  to  be  the  elephant,  and 
others,  with  some  ingenuity,  imagine  the  refer- 
ence to  be  to  those  gigantic  creatures,  now- 
extinct,  the  mammoth  or  mastodon,  of  a  for- 
mer age.  The  river-hoi-se  is  thus  the  animal 
described  by  Job.  We  must  remember  that 
the  passage  in  Job  is  poetry,  and  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  strictness  of  scien- 
tific zoology.  Still  the  hippopotamus  is  large 
enough  ant\  strong  enough  to  correspond  to  the 
inspired  delineation.  Buff  on  says  that  "the 
G5 
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animal  swims  dextrously,  and  walks  under 
water,  but  cannot  remain  long  without  coming 
upon  the  surface  to  breathe.  He  comes 
often  on  the  shore,  particularly  at  night, 
as  he  subsists  on  roots  and  vegetables,  and  does 
much  damage  to  the  cultivated  fields.  He 
sleeps  and  reposes  on  shore  in  reedy  places 
near  the  water." 

The  JeT\ish  doctors  imagine  that  Behemoth 
is  a  mighty  brute  which,  like  a  stalled  ox,  has 
been  fattening  ever  since  the  creation,  to  afford 
materials  for  a  banquet  to  the  righteous  in  the 
days  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  meantime  the 
whole  pasture  of  a  thousand  hills  is  his  daily 
fare,  and  every  draught  of  water  poured  down 
his  capacious  guUet  exceeds  the  quantity  which 
the  Jordan  pours  into  the  Dead  Sea  during  an 
entire  half-year. 

BEKAH.     (See  Measukes.) 

BEL.     (See  Baal.) 

BELA.  1.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
plain  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  It  was  situated  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  road  to 
Egypt  (Jer.  xlviii.  34).  2.  A  king  of  Edom, 
and  son  of  Beor,  identified  by  some  with 
Balaam. 

BELIAL,  or  Childeen  of  Belial  (Deut. 
xiii  13).  This  word,  in  the  original,  signifies 
icorthlessness,  and  is  applied  by  the  sacred 
writers  to  such  lewd,  profligate,  and  vile  per- 
sons as  seem  to  regard  neither  God  nor  man 
(Judg.  xix.  22;  1  Sam.  ii.  12).  The  name 
seems  to  have  become  an  epithet  of  Satan — as 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  vile  and  worth- 
less— of  all  that  is  evil,  delights  in  evil,  and 
produces  evil.  Hence  the  question  of  the 
apostle  (2  Cor.  vi.  15)  to  the  citizens  of  Corinth, 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  lewdness  and 
jjrofligacy,  has  great  force: — "What  concord 
hath  Christ  with  Belial,"  the  prince  of  licen- 
tiousness and  corruption? 

BELIEVE.     (See  Faith.) 

BELL  (Zech.  xiv.  20).  Bells  of  gold  were 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  high  priest's 
robe,  that  he  might  be  heard  when  he  went 
into  or  came  out  of  the  holy  place.  The  beUs 
were  set  alternately  with  pomegranates.  Their 
tinkling  served  to  notify  to  the  people  some 
solemn  point  or  process  in  the  sacred  cere- 
monial (Exod.  xxviii.  33,  35).  Bells  were 
hung  upon  the  bridles  or  around  the  necks 
of  war-horses  :  hence  a  horse  not  trained  to 
war  was  called,  by  the  Greeks,  a  horse  who 
had  never  heard  the  sound  of  bells.  We  are 
told  that  bells  were  used  on  the  horses  at  the 
funeral  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Even  "on 
the  bells  of  the  horses"  should  in  the  latter 
days  be  inscribed  the  motto  on  the  high 
priest's  turban,  "Holiness  unto  the  Lord" — 
i.  e.,  the  spirit  of  religion  shall  mingle  itself 
with  all  pursuits  and  occupations.  The  Arab 
ladies  have  little  gold  beUs  fastened  to  their 
legs,  necks,  and  elbows,  which,  when  they 
dance,  make  an  agreeable  sound.  (See 
Clothes.) 

BELSHAZZAR  (Dan.  v.  1).  (See  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

BELTESHAZZAR  (Dan.  L  7)-the  name 
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given  to  the  prophet  Daniel  at  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.     (See  Daniel.) 

BEN.  This  syllable,  prefixed  to  so  many 
proper  names,  signifies  son. 

BENAIAH  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20)  was  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  and  distinguished  for  his  enterprise 
and  bravery  on  several  occasions  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20-23).  He  was  an  adherent  of  Solomon 
against  the  pretensions  of  Adonijah  (1  Ki.  i. 
36),  and  after  putting  Joab  to  death  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  army  (1  Ki.  ii.  29-35). 

BENEFACTOR.  The  word  is  used  by  our 
Lord  in  Luke  xxii.  25 — "  He  said  unto  them, 
they  that  exercise  authority  upon  them  are 
called  benefactors."  The  reference  of  Jesus 
is  evidently  to  the  surname  which  heathen 
kings  or  magistrates  sometimes  assumed,  or 
which  was  conferred  upon  them  in  vain  adula- 
tion. Thus  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  was  called 
Euergetes,  or  benefactor.  The  language  of 
our  Saviour  is  justified  and  explained  by  such 
historical  facts. 

BENHADAD— sow  of  Eadad.  1.  (1  Ki. 
XV.  18)  King  of  Syria,  in  the  time  of  Asa,  king 
of  Judah,  with  whom  he  formed  an  alliance 
against  Baasha,  king  of  Israel.  (See  Asa, 
Baasha.) 

2.  (1  Ki.  XX.  1)  King  of  Syria,  and  a  son  of 
the  preceding.  He  was  a  proud,  boasting, 
and  licentious  man,  and  seemed  to  be  hard- 
ened against  all  rebukes  (1  Ki.  xx.  10-12,  16). 
(See  Ahab.)  He  declared  war  against  Jeho- 
ram,  king  of  Israel;  but  the  prophet  Elisha 
disclosed  Benhadad's  plans  so  accurately  that 
Jehoram  was  able  to  defeat  them  (2  Ki.  vi.  8- 
33).    (See  Elisha.) 

In  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  took  place 
some  years  afterwards,  that  city  was  reduced 
to  the  greatest  extremity.  Women  in  starva- 
tion ate  their  own  children  during  the  blockade. 
The  Syrian  army,  under  Benhadad,  was  lying 
around  the  walls,  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  they  were  led  to  conceive  that  they 
heard  the  noise  of  an  immense  army  in  motion. 
Supposing  that  the  city  had  been  succoured  by 
supplies  of  men  and  provisions  from  abroad, 
and  terrified  with  the  fancied  tumult  of  their 
approach,  the  Syrians,  just  at  daybreak,  fled 
for  their  lives,  and  their  garments  and 
vessels  were  scattered  all  along  the  road  by 
which  they  had  fled.  The  citizens  of  Samaria 
were  thus  unexpectedly  relieved,  and  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  food. 

The  next  year  Benhadad,  being  sick,  sent 
Hazael  to  inquire  of  the  prophet  Elisha  whether 
he  would  recover ;  and  he  received  for  answer, 
that  the  king  might  certainly  recover,  and  yet 
would  surely  die.  Hazael  also  was  infonned 
by  the  prophet  that  he  would  be  elevated  to 
the  throne  of  Syria,  and  would  be  guilty  of 
enormous  wickedness.  The  very  next  day 
Hazael,  with  his  own  hand,  murdered  Ben- 
hadad, and  became  king  of  Syria  (2  Ki.  viii. 
15).     (See  Hazael.) 

3.  (2  Ki.  xiii.  3)  Another  person  of  the  same 
name,  and  son  of  Hazael.  He  suffered  several 
defeats  from  the  hand  of  Jehoash,  king  of 
Israel,  and  was  compelled  to  relinquish  all  the 
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land  of  Isniel  which  his  father  Hazael  had  ob- 
tained in  conqiiost  (2  Ki.  xiii.  25). 

BENJAMIN  {iien.  xxxv.  IS)  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel.  His 
mother  died  immediately  after  his  birth,  which 
took  place  near  Bethlehem,  when  the  family 
were  on  their  journey  from  Padan-aram  to 
Canaan.  With  her  dying  breath  she  called 
him  Benoni  {the  son  of  mp  sorrorv),  but  his 
father  gave  him  the  name  of  Benjamin  {the  son 
of  my  ri<jht  hand).  He  proved  a  great  comfort 
to  his  aged  father;  and  every  reader  of  the 
Bible  knows  the  peculiar  affection  which 
Joseph  displayed  toward  him  after  his 
brothers  had  brought  him  down  to  Egypt. 

The  tribe  of  Benjamin  had  their  portion  of 
the  promisedland  between  Ephraimand  Judah; 
and  when  ten  of  the  tribes  revolted,  Benjamin 
continued  steady  in  its  attachment  to  Judah, 
and  fox-med  a  part  of  that  kingdom  (1  Ki,  xii. 
17,  23).  The  prophetic  history  of  the  tribe  is 
told  in  Gen.  xlix.  27  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  12. 
The  canton  of  Benjamin  was  small,  being  about 
26  miles  in  length  and  12  in  breadth,  and 
2,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  shores; 
but  the  soil  was  fertile,  and  the  climate  salu- 
brious. A  fearful  confederacy  against  this 
tribe,  leading  to  immense  slaughter,  and  almost 
to  its  extermination,  is  recorded  in  Judg.  xx. 
Some  of  the  tribe  were  famed  as  slingers. 
(See  Armour. )  It  may  be  also  mentioned  that 
Saul,  the  first  king  of  the  Hebrews,  belonged 
to  this  little  clan,  and  that  it  contained  within 
its  limits  the  capital  city,  Jerusalem. 

BERACHAH,  Valley  of— or,  of  Blessing 
(2  Chr.  XX.  26) — the  place  where  Jehoshaphat 
blessed  the  people  after  a  signal  victory.  The 
same  name,  Berachah,  is  given  to  ruins  in  a 
valley  lying  between  Tekoa  and  the  common 
road  from  Bethlehem  down  to  Hebron. 

BEREA  (Acts  xvii.  10),  now  Va^'ia — a  city 
of  Macedonia,  about  20  miles  west  of  Thes- 
salonica,  near  mount  Pindus.  The  Bereans 
were  honourably  distinguished  for  their  dili- 
gence in  searching  the  Scriptures  under  the 
preaching  of  Paul.  For  this  and  other  causes 
it  was  a  place  of  much  interest  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles  (Acts  xvii.  10,  15 ;  xx.  4).  It 
still  contains  many  inhabitants  (chiefly  Turks 
and  Greeks),  and  produces  rice,  fruit,  and 
marble,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton. 

BERIAH — a  son  of  Ephraim.  He  got  his 
name  from  a  remarkable  domestic  tragedy, 
which  is  not  recorded  in  the  earlier  history  (1 
Chr.  vii.  21,  22,  23)— Ephraim's  sons  had  been 
slain  in  the  act  of  stealing  cattle;  and  he 
called^  his  next  child  Beriah,  "  because  it  went 
evil  with  his  house." 

BERITH  (oomp.  Judg.  viii.  33  and  ix.  46). 
(See  Baal.) 

BERNICE  (Acts  xxv.  13,  23),  or  BERE- 
NICE, as  the  name  is  sometimes  spelled — was 
the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  sumamed  the  Great, 
and  sister  to  the  younger  Agrippa,  king  of  the 
\  Je-vvs.  Her  first  husband  was  iier  uncle,  her 
second  was  Polemon,  from  whom  she  was 
pneedily  divorced-  Then  she  was  mistress  to 
l^itus,  who,  on  his  accession  to  the  empire. 
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dismissed  her.  Her  residence  with  her  own 
brother  is  not  free  from  evil  susiticions.  Slie 
was  thus  a  woman  of  licentious  and  aban- 
doned character.  She  was  present,  in  great 
l)omp,  at  the  hearing  of  Paul  before  Festus  at 
Cesarea. 

BERODACH  -  BALADAN  —  called  also 
Merodach-Baladan  (Isa.  xxxix.  1).     (See  He- 

ZEKIAH.) 

BEROTHAH  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10)— perhaps 
from  its  locality,  as  connected  with  Hamath 
and  Damascus,  the  modem  and  well-known 
BerAt. 

BERYL  (Exod.  xxviii.  20)— called  Tarshish, 
and  is  perhaps  the  topaz.  It  was  the  tenth 
gem  on  ihe  high  priest's  breastplate  (Song 
v.  14;  Ezek.  i.  16;  x.  9;  Rev.  xix.  20). 

BESOR,  or  BEZOR  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21) 
— signifying  cold,  was  the  name  of  a  brook 
over  which  David  passed  in  pursuit  of  the  Am- 
alekites  who  had  pillaged  and  burned  Ziklag. 
It  falls  into  the  Mjediterranean  below  Gaza. 

BETH — a  Hebrew  word  denoting  house,  and 
often  found  incorporated  in  names  of  places. 

BETHABARA  (John  i.  28)— the  name  of  a 
town  on  the  east  bank  of  Jordan  where  there 
was  a  ford  across  the  river;  whence  the  name 
{house  of  passage,  or  ferry-house).  At  this 
place  John  baptized ;  and  here,  too,  it  is  sup- 
posed the  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan,  under 
the  conduct  of  Joshua.  It  lay  about  30  miles 
north-east  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  probably  the 
same  with  Beth-barah  (Judg.  vii.  24). 

For  Bethabara,  in  this  passage  of  John, 
some  read  Bethany,  Boathouse,  a  place  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  better-known 
village  of  the  same  name,  east  of  Jerusalem. 

BETHANY— ^OMse  of  dates,  or  rather, 
house  of  misery  (Mark  xi.  1) — a  \dllage  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  nearly 
2  miles  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  (John  xL  1). 
Christ  often  resorted  thither,  especially  during 
thclast  few  days  of  his  ministry,  and  it  was 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  events 
of  his  life  (Matt.  xxi.  17;  xxvi.  6;  Mark  xi. 
11,  12;  xiv.  3;  John  xi.  1-46;  xii.  1-3). 
Bethany,  now  called  El  Azariyeh,  is  a  small 
Mussulman  village  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
and  all  around  is  uneven  and  rocky.  Travellers 
are  shown  the  pretended  place  of  Lazarus' 
grave,  and  the  ruins  of  the  house  where  he  and 
his  sisters  lived.  This  grave,  in  its  construc- 
tion, resembles  an  ancient  Je\vish  tomb.  It  is 
hewn  out  of  the  rock;  its  entrance  is  about 
3^  feet  high  and  2  feet  -wide.  Twenty-seven 
steps  lead  down  to  a  dark  chamber,  about  9 
feet  square,  in  which  are  four  niches  for  sepul- 
ture. The  tender  interest  which  our  Lord 
took  in  the  family  of  Bethany,  their  piety,  and 
Christ's  miracle  on  their  behalf,  are  familiar 
to  all  who  read  the  pathetic  narrative  of  the 
beloved  disciple. 

BETHARBEL  (Hos.  x.  14).      (See  Shal^ 

MANESER.) 

BETHAVEN— 7io?/se  of  iniquity  (Josh.  vii. 
2) — a  place  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  lying  east  of  Bethel  (1  Sam.  xiii  5).    (Seti 
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Bethel.)    The  place  was  noted  for  its  idol- 
atries, whence  perhaps  its  name. 

Bethaven,  the  wilderness  of  (Josh,  xviii. 
12),  formed  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
BETH-BAAL-MEON.  (See  Baal-meon.) 
BETHBARAH.  (See  Bethabara.) 
BETHEL  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).  Abraham,  on 
first  coming  to  the  country,  pitched  on  the 
high  ground  to  the  east  of  it ;  and  when  Jacob 
was  journeying  towards  Mesopotamia,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  his  brother  Esau,  he  lodged  at  a 
place  near  the  city  of  Luz,  and  was  favoured 
with  a  remarkable  vision  of  the  Almighty. 
Eor  this  cause  he  named  the  place  and  the 
adjoining  city  Bethel  (house  of  God),  for  he 
said,  tmder  the  solemn  impression  produced 
upon  his  mind,  "this  is  none  other  but  the 
house  of  God."  It  was  situated  east  of  a  line 
running  from  Jerusalem  to  NabMs,  and  at 
about  an  equal  distance  from  each.  Bethel 
was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  Canaanite  kings; 
and  the  Ephraimites,  to  whom  it  was  assigned 
in  the  division  of  the  land,  were  unable  to  gain 
possession  of  it  until  they  were  aided  by  the 
treachery  of  one  of  the  inhabitants  (Judg.  i. 
22-26). 

The  tabernacle  was  stationed  a  long  time  in 
this  place,  and  Jeroboam  placed  one  of  his 
golden  calves  here  (1  Ki.  xii.  28,  33),  from 
which  circumstance,  probably,  Amos  was  in- 
duced to  call  it  Bethaven  (the  house  of  idolatry). 
This  was  denounced  at  the  time  by  a  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  who  then  transgressed,  and  was 
destroyed  by  a  lion.  Bethel  came  afterwards 
into  the  possession  of  Judah ;  and  king  Josiah 
destroyed  its  altars  and  idols,  burning  upon 
them  dead  men's  bones  from  the  sepulchres. 
And  hence  also  the  phrase, ' '  coming  to  Bethel," 
was  proverbially  expressive  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship in  general  (Amos  iv.  4 ;  v.  5 ;  Hos.  x.  5,  8). 
Part  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos  was  directed 
specially  against  this  city  (iii.  14),  and  was 
fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  15) ; 
and  the  prophet  himself  was  directed  to  flee 
from  the  place.  At  that  time  Bethel  was 
probably  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Israel. 
Samuel  also  judged  in  it  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  The 
ruins  of  Bethel  appear  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Bobinson,  and  it  is  now  called  Beitin  (Amos 
vii.  10-13).  After  the  exile  the  place  was 
again  inhabited  by  the  returning  Jews,  and 
was  fortified  by  Bacchides,  the  Syrian,  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees. 

BETHER  (Song  ii.  17),  or  mountains  of  per- 
fume, or  mountains  of  separation,  as  it  is  found 
in  an  ancient  translation.  It  is  not  certain 
that  this  name  is  applied  to  any  particular 
place.  It  may  perhaps  denote  those  tracts  of 
uneven  country  which  were  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  hart  and  roe  (Song  iv,  6,  8 ;  viii.  14). 

BETHESD A— 7iOM«e  of  mercy  (John  v.  2)— 
the  Hebrew  name  of  a  pool  or  reservoir  of 
water  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  There  were 
two  pools  of  this  kind,  one  of  which  was  called 
the  Ui^per  Pool,  and  the  other  the  Pool  of 
Siloam.  (Comp.  2  Ki.  xviii,  17 ;  Neh.  iii.  15 ; 
John  ix.  7. )  The  pool  of  Bethesda  had  remark- 
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able  medicinal  properties,  which  made  it  a 
common  resort  for  invalids,  for  whose  accom- 
modation porches  or  small  apartments  were 
provided.  The^  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  these  properties  were  natural,  or  that  they 
were  communicated  by  something  thrown  into 
the  water.  Many  varied  con j  ectures  in  support 
of  this  opinion  have  been  formed.  Some  sup- 
pose the  pool  to  have  received  medicinal  power 
from  sacrificial  blood,  warm  from  the  victim, 
poured  into  it.  Others  have  imagined  that 
some  saline  spring  beneath  it  was  occasionally 
agitated,  and  sent  up  its  healing  waters.  One 
author  has  sunk  into  the  miserable  notion, 
that  its  virtues  are  probably  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  imagination.  Others  resolve  the  difficulty 
by  dropping  the  verse  which  describes  the  mira- 
culous phenomenon.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
from  the  narrative — (1. )  That  the  healing  vir- 
tue extended  to  whatever  diseases  a  man  might 
have.  (2.)  Only  the  one  who  first  stepped 
in  was  cured.  (3.)  The  healing  influence  was 
periodical;  and  if  the  agency  by  which  the 
healing  influence  was  imparted  was  natural, 
and  within  the  power  of  man,  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been 
constantly  employed.  The  better  Opinion 
seems  to  be,  that  the  healing  virtue  was  mi- 
raculous ;  and  that  the  troubling  of  the  waters 
was  an  unusual  motion  to  give  notice  to  the  in- 
valids of  the  arrival  of  the  favoured  moment. 
Robinson  thinks  that  Bethesda  may  be  identi- 
fied with  the  fountain  of  the  virgin,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  spring 
is  intermittent,  and  the  buildings  around  pre- 
sent specimens  of  the  most  ancient  architecture 
in  Jerusalem.  The  sudden  rise  of  its  waters  was 
seen  by  Robinson  when  inspecting  it.  Others 
find  it  in  the  reservoir  called  Birket  Israil. 

BETH-HACCEREM— ;20use  of  the  vine- 
yard. It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Prank  moun- 
tain, not  far  from  Bethlehem,  lying  to  the 
south-east  of  it,  and  of  between  300  and 
400  feet  in  height.  In  Jer.  vi.  4  it  is  said, 
"  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  and  set  up  a  sign 
of  fire  in  Beth-haccerem."  This  height  would 
indeed  be  a  suitable  place  for  a  fire-signal,  its 
blaze  would  be  seen  over  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. Jerome  seems  to  have  thought  that  this 
hill,  called  by  the  natives  Jebel  el  Fareidis, 
was  the  place  alluded  to  by  the  prophet.  The 
sides  of  the  hill  afford  very  excellent  soil  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  slope  pre- 
senting itself  so  fully  to  the  sun,  invites  the 
vine-grower  to  cover  it  with  the  choicest  plants; 
and  to  bestow  upon  them  the  most  sedulous 
cultivation,  assured  of  a  rich,  ample,  and  early 
vintage. 

BETH-HOGLA  (Josh.  xv.  6)— a  plain  on 
the  confines  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  repre- 
sented probably  by  Kusr-Hajah,  between 
Jericho  and  Jordan. 

BETH-HORON— /iowse  of  hollow  (Josh.  x. 
10).  Two  villages  lying  on  the  border  of 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  about  12  miles  north- 
west of  Jerusalem,  were  called  Upper  and 
Nether  Beth-horon,  It  is  plain  that  one  of 
them  was  on  an  eminence,  and  the  other  in  a 


valley  (Comp.  Josh.  x.  10  and  11).  Beth-horon 
was  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  Ki.  ix.  17).  The 
places  or  villages  are  stiU  called  Beit-Ur  el-Foka 
and  el-Tahta— the  one  epithet  meaning  ''upper"" 
and  the  other  ''nether.''^ 

BETH-JESHIMOTH-;ioMse  of  deserts 
(Josh.  xiii.  20) — a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Beuben, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was 
formerly  in  possession  of  the  Moabites,  and 
after  remaining  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  until 
the  Assyi-ian  captivity,  it  fell  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moabites  (Ezek.  xxv.  9). 

BETHLEHEM— Aowse  of  bread  (Gen.  xxxv. 
19),  called  also  Bethlehem  Ephratah  (Mic.  v.  2) 
— was  so  inconsiderable  a  place  as  to  be  omitted 
in  the  general  lists  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  (Josh. 
XV.;  Nell,  xi.)  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
David  (Luke  ii.  4,  11);  the  "habitation"  or 
inn  of  Chimham  near  it  was  the  usual  place 
whence  travellers  started  for  Egypt  (Jer.  xli. 
17) ;  and  it  is  still  more  sacred  and  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  Redeemer  (Matt.  ii. 
1 ;  Luke  ii.  4-6). 

It  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  about  6 
miles  south  from  Jerusalem.  The  place  has 
been  often  visited  by  modem  travellers.  It 
occupies  the  eastern  ridge  of  a  hill,  and  when 
seen  from  a  distance  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district,  and 
the  hills  around  it  are  terraced  and  planted 
with  choice  orchards.  No  town  mentioned 
in  tlie  Bible  has  gathered  around  itself  so  many 
associations.  Ruth  gleaned  in  the  fields  in  its 
vicinity.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  David, 
the  king,  warrior,  and  bard.  Its  waters  were 
Bweet,  and  David  longed  on  one  occasion  for  a 
draught  from  the  springs  which  had  often  re- 
fre^jhecl  his  youthful  lips.     But  in  the  "city  of 


David  was  bom  the  Saviour,  which  is  Chrift 
the  Lord."  Mary  dwelt  at  Nazareth;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  Roman  registration  she 
had  come  to  Bethlehem — being  of  "the  house 
and  lineage  of  David ;"  and  while  she  tarried 
there,  Jesus  was  bom.  This  glorious  event 
sheds  a  hallowed  lustre  over  Bethlehem  and  its 
environs,  for  there  Divinity  became  incarnate, 
the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  God  in  very  deed 
dwelt  with  men  on  the  earth.  Over  its  j)lains, 
and  on  that  night  when  such  a  "man  child  was 
born  into  the  world,"  was  heard  the  angelic 
melody,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  goodwill  toward  men."  The  in- 
terest which  every  Christian  feels  in  the  spot 
where  He  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father 
first  appeared  a  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood  is 
natural.  We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  such 
associations.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  identify  the  place  where  Jesus  was  bora ; 
nor  is  there  any  decided  proof  that  the  spot  fixed 
on  in  an  early  century  is  the  exact  locality. 
But  STiperstition  is  always  busy,  and  at  the 
shrine  of  oxir  Lord's  nativity  it  appears  in  its 
folly  and  infatuation.  A  convent  has  been 
erected  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  inn,  originally 
under  the  patronage  of  Helena,  and  the  grotto 
of  the  nati\'ity  is  lined  and  floored  with  marble ; 
the  manger  is  seen  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Al- 
tars are  built,  incense  burns,  music  plays,  and 
lamps,  thirty-two  in  number,  each  the  gift  of 
a  king,  shed  a  dim  radiance  over  the  scene. 
A  large  star,  made  of  silver  and  gems,  marks 
the  spot  where  the  Virgin  brought  forth  her 
first-bom  son. 

Justin  Martyr,  Eusebius,   Jerome,  Origen, 
Socrates,  and  others,  who  mention  a  cave  as 
I  the  birthplace  of  Christ,   though  they  lived 
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near  the  era  of  redemption,  must  have  sho-wTi 
a  greater  deference  to  the  incipient  credulity 
and  superstition  of  their  times,  which  seem, 
wherever  practicable,  to  enshrine  themselves  in 
grottoes,  than  to  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
plain  narrative  of  the  evangelists.  More  con- 
siderate were  Cyprian,  Nicephorus,  and  others, 
who  taught  that  the  birth  of  Christ  occurred  in 
a  house  or  erected  fabric.  The  "altar  of  the 
Magi"  adjoining,  of  itseK  casts  doubt  on  the 
propriety  of  the  whole  professed  or  pretended 
identification.  The  sacred  ^vriter  says, ' '  When 
they  were  come  into  the  house,  they  saw  the 
young  child  with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell 
down,  and  worshipped  hun." 

Four  or  five  miles  from  Jerusalem  is  the  (so- 
called)  tomb  of  Rachel,  and  about  two  miles 
beyond  that  is  Bethlehem  (Gen.  xlviii.  7). 

BETH-MAACHAH  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15)— 
same  with  Abel-beth-maachah. 

BETH-MEON.     (See  Baal-meon.) 

BETH-NIMRAH.    (See  Nimrim.) 

BETH-PEOR  (Deut.  iv.  46)— a  city  of  Moab, 
famous  for  the  worship  of  Baal.  (See  Baal.) 
"•'The  valley  over  against"  Beth-peor,  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  is  distinguished  as. the  place 
where  Moses  repeated  the 
law  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

BETHPHAGE  —  house 
of  figs  (Matt.  xxi.  1) — a  small 
village  on  the  south-east 
of  mount  Olivet,  adjoining 
Bethany  on  the  west. 
(Comp.  Luke  xix.  28-40, 
with  Matt.  xxi.  1-11.)  A 
late  traveller  supposed  he 
found  its  ruins  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  north  from 
Bethany.  The  relation  of 
Bethphage  to  Bethany,  and 
of  both  to  Jerusalem,  has 
been  variously  understood. 
"Jerome  speaks  of  Beth- 
phage as  a  known  'villula 
in  Monte  Oliveti;'  but  its 
exact  site  is  not  now  known. 
In  coming  from  Jericho  our 
Lord  appears  to  have  en- 
tered it  before  reaching 
Bethany ;  and  it  probably, 
therefore,  lay  near  to  the 
latter,  a  little  below  it 
towards  the  east. 

BETH-EEHOB.  (See 
Eehob.) 

BETHS  AID  A-^s/t  house 
(Matt.  xi.  21).  There  were 
at  least  two  towns  of  this 
name  in  Judea.  1.  One  was 
situated  on  the  east  banlc 
of  the  river  Jordan,  near 
the  place  where  it  falls  into 
the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Near 
this  village  was  the  desert 
or  wilderness  of  Bethsaida 
(Matt.  xiv.  15-21 ;  Luke  ix. 
10).  2.  The  other  town  was 
called  Bethsaida  of  Galilee, 
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and  was  situated  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  ncr^^ 
the  sea  of  Tiberias.    This  was  the  birthpL, 
of  Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip  (Mark  xiv.  7> 
John  i.  44). 

BETH-SHAN  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10)— same  with 
Beth-shean. 

BETH-SHEAN  — AoMsg  of  quiet  (Josh, 
xvii.  11) — a  town  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  12 
miles  south  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias  and  4  west 
of  the  Jordan,  and  was  for  a  long  time  known 
by  the  name  of  Scythopolis.  It  was  situated 
on  the  borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  upon 
the  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Jordan.  It  is 
now  a  ruin  called  El  Beisan.  In  the  time  of 
Saul  it  was  probably  a  possession  of  the  Philis- 
tines, as  they  exposed  his  body  on  its  walls 
after  his  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10).  It  was  afterwards  attached  to 
Judah  (1  Ki.  iv.  12).  Solomon  exacted  from 
it  provision  for  his  household.  Its  ruins  yre- 
sents  to  the  traveller  many  interesting  relics  of 
a  great  antiquity. 

BETH-SHEMESH  — /lOMse  of  the  sun 
(Josh.  XV.  10).  This  earliest  form  of  idolatry 
has  left  traces  of  its  wide  existence  in  this  and 
similar  names. 
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At  least  three  different  places  are  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  under  this  name. 

1.  One  of  them  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  another  apparently  to  Issachar  (Josh, 
xix.  38;  Jndg.  i.  33). 

2.  Another  was  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii.  13), 
supposed  to  be  the  Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks, 
and  is  called  On  (Gen.  xli.  45,  50).  It  is  about 
5  miles  from  the  modern  Cairo. 

3.  And  the  third  was  a  city  of  Judah  (2  Ki. 
xiv.  11),  situated  on  the  borders  of  Dan,  and 
now  called  Ain-shems.  This  last  place  was 
distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that  the  ark 
was  sent  thither  by  the  Pliilistines,  and  a  vast 
number  of  men,  who  looked  into  it  from  vain 
curiosity,  were  swept  off  by  a  pestilence  (1 
Sam.  vi.  12-20).  It  was  also  remarkable  for 
the  battle  that  was  fought  there  between 
Israel  and  Judah,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated,  and  the  king  taken  prisoner  (2  Ki. 
xiv.  11-13). 

BETH-TAPPUAH  (Josh.  xv.  53)—pAovni 
5  miles  from  Hebron,  discovered  by  Robinson 
under  the  name  of  Teffxih. 

BETH-ZUR  (Josh.  xv.  58) — an  impregnable 
place  in  the  hills  of  Judah,  still  called  Beitsftr, 
and  commanding  the  highway  from  Hebron  to 
Jerusalem. 

BKTHUEL.     (See  Laban.) 

BETKOTH  (Deut.  xxviii.  30).  A  man  and 
woman  were  betrothed  or  espoiised,  each  to 
the  other,  when  they  were  engaged  to  be 
married.  It  is  giving  one's  troth  {i.e.,  faith  or 
promise)  to  marry  at  a  future  time.  Among 
the  Jews  this  relation  was  usually  determined 
by  the  parents  or  brothers,  without  con- 
sulting the  parties  until  they  came  to  be  be- 
trothed. The  engagement  often  took  place 
very  early  in  life,  though  it  was  not  consum- 
mated, by  actual  marriage,  until  the  spouse 
was  at  least  twelve  years  of  age. 

There  was  often  but  little  ceremony  em- 
ployed. Abraham's  servant  stated  the  object 
of  his  matrimonial  journey  to  the  father  and 
brother  of  llebekah.  "  And  they  said,  we  will 
call  the  damsel,  and  inquire  at  her  mouth. 
And  they  called  Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her, 
Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man?  And  she  said,  I 
"udll  go.  And  they  sent  away  Rebekah  their 
sister,  and  her  nurse,  and  Abraham's  servant, 
and  his  men"  (Gen.  xxiv.  57,  58,  59).  So,  too, 
there  was  little  attention  to  etiquette  on  the 
part  of  David  in  selecting  a  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
40,  41,  42),  The  betrothing  was  often  in  ap- 
pearance the  arrangement  of  a  pecuniary  bar- 
gain, the  details  of  which  were  conducted  with 
Ettle  resjject  to  external  delicacy.  Concerning 
Jacob's  only  daughter,  Shechem  coolly  treated 
with  her  father  and  brothers  thus  : — "  Let  me 
find  grace  in  your  eyes,  and  what  ye  shall  say 
unto  me  I  will  give.  Ask  me  never  so  much 
dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  according  as  ye 
shall  say  unto  me  :  but  give  me  the  damsel  to 
wife"  (Gen.  xxxiv.  11,  12).  Jacob  when  he 
left  his  father's  roof  was  poor,  and  had  no 
monev  to  part  •\\'ith  in  exchange  for  a  wife,  and 
so  he  humbly  and  confidently  proposed  to  serve 
seven  years  for  Rachel     Less  ceremony  still 
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was  employed  in  procuring  secondary  wives,  or 
concubines.  The  prophet  Hosea  refeni  evi- 
dently to  a  well-known  practice  in  his  nation 
when  he  says,  "So  I  bought  her  to  me  for 
fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  for  an  homer  of 
barley  and  an  half  homer  of  barley"  (Hos,  iii. 
2).  Similar  customs  prevailed  in  the  early 
periods  of  Greece  and  liome,  but  were  after- 
wards laid  aside. 

The  betrothing  was  performed  a  twelve- 
month or  more  before  the  maniage,  either  in 
writing  or  by  a  jiiece  of  silver  given  to  tlie 
espoused  before  witnesses.  During  this  inter- 
val, however,  from  the  time  of  espousals  to  the 
marriage,  the  woman  was  considered  as  the 
lawful  wife  of  the  man  to  whom  she  was  be- 
trothed, as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Joseph  and 
Mary ;  nor  could  the  engagement  be  ended  by 
the  man  without  a  bill  of  divorce ;  nor  could 
she  be  unfaithful  without  being  considered  an 
adulteress. 

The  Jewish  betrothing  in  later  times  was 
accompanied  by  a  very  formal  written  con- 
tract. Dr.  Wilson  has  given  us  a  copy  and 
translation  of  one  of  the  documents  in  use 
among  the  Samaritans,  and  of  a  date  so  recent 
as  1834.  The  covenant  is  very  wordy  and  cir- 
cuitous, yet  perhaps  has  a  resemblance  'to 
ancient  papers  of  a  similar  nature.  Its  essen- 
tial part  is  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  year  1250  of  the  reign  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael,  in  the  month  .  .  .  there  was  the 
betrothment  of  the  good;  and  worthy,  and 
learned,  and  intelligent,  and  respected  bride- 
groom, an  eminent  youth,  the  fairest  of  the 
bridegrooms,  who  does  every  good  deed  .  .  . 
the  son  of  a  good  old  man,  worthy  and  learned, 
and  respected,  and  skilled  in  -writing,  and  in- 
formed, and  intelligent,  and  skilled  in  rhetoric, 
and  a  counsellor,  and  skilled  in  learning  among 
the  elders  of  the  church,  who  does  every  good 
deed  .  .  .  the  son  of  a  good  old  man,  and 
worthy,  and  learned,  and  intelligent,  and 
respectable,  and  skilled  in  \\Titing,  the  illustri- 
ous, and  the  counsellor,  and  pillar  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  a  chief  of  the  congregation,  who 
does  every  good  deed  .  .  .  from  the  chil- 
dren of  Dinaphat  and  Kahalon,  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Shechem  unto  the  bride  .  .  . 
daughter  of  a  good  old  man,  and  worthy,  and 
learned,  and  intelligent,  and  a  chief,  and 
skilled  in  writing,  and  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  congregation,  and  of  the  elders  of  the 
congregation,  and  skilled  in  rhetoric,  a  coun- 
sellor, and  a  great  pillar,  who  does  what  is 
good  .  .  .  the  son  of  a  good  old  man,  and 
worthy,  and  learned,  and  intelligent,  and  re- 
spectable, and  skilled  in  WTiting,  and  profi- 
cient in  the  Tahnud,  of  the  elders  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  does  every  good  deed^  .  .  . 
from  the  children  of  Dinaphat  and  Kahalon, 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem.  After  that 
the  bridegroom  above  mentioned  had  asked 
her  from  the  father  of  the  before -mentioned 
bride,  and  he  agreed  to  his  demand,  with  full 
knowledge,  and  good  heart,  and  willing  soul, 
she  being  at  that  time  a  young  woman,  a 
vii'gin,  and  unacquainted  with  the  way  of  men; 
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and  lie  shall  do  unto  her  according  to  the  law 
of  husbands,  after  the  usage  of  the  daughters 
of  Israel,  the  excellent  and  venerable  usage,  as 
Eve  who  was  created  from  the  rib  of  Adam, 
for  an  help-meet  for  fruitfulness  and  for  in- 
crease— ^by  reason  of  a  dowry  consisting  of 
4,900  Karits.  And  he  shall  marry  her,  and 
she  shall  become  his  wife,  committed  to  him 
and  restrained  from  every  man  besides  him. 
And  he  unto  her  as  an  husband  shall  do  unto 
her  according  to  the  manner  of  the  women. 
As  the  Lord  spake  through  his  servant  Moses, 
her  food,  her  raiment,  and  her  duty  of  mar- 
riage, he  shall  not  diminish.  He  shall  estab- 
lish her  vows,  and  bonds,  and  make  them  void. 
And  she  has  this  duty  to  him;  the  spouse 
shall  obey  his  words  and  not  oppose  his  mouth, 
and  she  shall  be  an  help-meet  for  him.  And 
there  are  remaining  unto  her  upon  him,  be- 
cause of  the  union,  2,500  Egyptian  Karits. 
She  may  take  them  from  him  at  whatsoever 
time  she  may  need  them,  as  she  chooses,  and 
he  shall  cleave  unto  her.  And  the  writer  of 
this  writing,  and  the  congregation  of  -witnesses, 
shall  be  against  him,  so  as  to  be  a  righteous 
and  perfect  testimony;  and  the  Lord,  who 
bestows  prosperity  upon  all  that  walk  in  his 
ways,  and  keep  his  judgments  from  head  to 
heel.  And  blessed  be  our  Lord  God  for  ever, 
and  blessed  be  his  name  for  ever.  And  let  peace 
be  with  the  righteous,  the  perfect,  the  pure,  the 
faithful  prophet  Moses,  the  son  of  Amram,  the 
man  of  God." — Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  C95. 

God  speaks  of  betrothing  his  people — uniting 
them  to  himself  in  bonds  of  tender  affection, 
and  pledging  his  word  that  all  his  gracious 
promises  will  be  fulfilled  to  them.     (See  JVLvr- 

EIAGE.) 

BEULAH  (Isa.  Ixii.  4) — the  past  participle 
of  horal,  "to  be  lord  of,"  and  signifying  mar- 
ried, which  the  prophet  applies  to  the  Jewish 
church,  to  import  the  intimacy  of  its  relation 
to  God. 

BEYOND.  The  meaning  of  this  term  de- 
pends upon  the  relative  position  of  him  who 
uses  it.  Italy  is  beyond  the  Alps  to  a  French- 
man, i.e.,  to  the  south  of  them;  and  France  is 
beyond  the  Alps  to  the  Italian,  i.e.,  to  the 
north  of  them.  A  similar  use  of  the  word,  in 
connection  with  the  Jordan,  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Thus,  in  Deut.  iii.  25,  it  is  said, 
"  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  over  and  see  the  good 
land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  moun- 
tain, and  Lebanon."  Moses,  when  he  pre- 
sented this  petition  to  God,  was  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan,  so  that  "  beyond  Jordan"  here 
signifies  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan.  But  in 
Josh.  ix.  10  we  read,  "  And  all  that  he  did  to 
the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  that  were 
beyond  Jordan,  to  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon, 
and  to  Og  king  of  Bashan,  which  was  at 
Ashtaroth."  In  this  verse  "beyond  Jordan" 
means  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  for  the  words 
were  spoken  by  persons  who  lived  on  its 
western  side.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  though  its 
signification  appear  to  be  so  opiiosite  in  vari- 
ous passages. 
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BEZALEEL  (Exod.  xxxi.  2)— a  famous 
artificer,  who  received  wisdom  and  instruction 
directly  from  God,  to  qualify  him  for  the  work 
of  building  the  tabernacle,  and  preparing  its 
various  furniture.' 

BEZEK  (Judg.  i.  4)— a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  where  the  Canaanites  suffered  a  severe 
slaughter,  and  their  king  was  taken  prisoner. 
(See  Adoni-bezek.  )  It  was  at  Bezek,  probably 
another  place,  that  Saul  mustered  his  army 
before  the  attack  on  Jabesh-gilead. 

BIBLE.     (See  Scriptuke.) 

BIER  (Luke  vii.  14).  This  old  term  has  a 
relation  to  the  verb  hear,  and  signifies  that  on 
which  something  is  home  or  carried.  Here  it 
denotes  the  bed  or  frame  on  which  the  dead 
body  is  conveyed  to  the  grave.  Probably  biers 
were  made  (as  coffins  are  in  modern  times) 
more  or  less  expensive  in  shape  and  ornament, 
according  to  the  circumstances  and  rank  of  the 
deceased.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  had  a 
lid  or  covering  fastened  down,  as  with  us  (2 
Chr.  xvi.  14).    (See  Burial.) 

BILDAD  (Job  ii.  .ll)-one  of  Job's  three 
fi'iends  who  visited  him  in  his  affliction,  and 
whose  arguments,  in  justification  of  God's 
dealings,  occupy  chaps,  viii.,  xviii.,  and  xxv. 
of  the  book  of  Job.  These  arguments  are  full 
of  metajDhor,  sparkling  with  rapidity  of  change 
and  intensity  of  feehng.  The  chief  topic  is 
the  swiftness,  suddenness,  and  terror  of  God's 
wrath  uijon  the  wicked  and  the  hypocrite,  with 
a  vivid  and  minute  description  of  the  feelings 
and  acts  of  selfish  and  rapacious  o]pj)ressors. 
(See  Job.)  The  name  Shuhite  is  i^robably 
derived  from  Shuah,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Keturah,  whose  descendant  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been. 

BILHAH  (Gen.  xxix.  29)— the  handmaid  of 
Rachel,  and  the  mother  of  Dan  and  Naphtali 
(Gen,  XXXV.  25). 

BILL  (Luke  xvi.  6,  7) — any  written  paper 
containing  a  statement  of  particulars  claimed 
or  promised;  as  a  bill  of  services,  bill  of  ex- 
penses, bill  of  fare,  &c.  Bill  (or  waiting)  of 
divorcement  (Deut.  xxiv.  1-4;  Matt.  v.  31) 
was  a  writing  given  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife,  in  virtue  of  which,  by  the  Jewish  law, 
the  marriage  relation  was  dissolved.  This  for- 
mality of  a  bill  was  intended  to  give  to  the 
transaction  a  serious  aspect,  to  retard  it  some- 
what, and  to  counteract  that  caprice  which, 
if  indulged,  would  virtually  annihilate  the 
marriage  contract.  Facility  of  divorce  was 
not  permitted — a  law  process  must  intervene ; 
and  this  interval  allowed  time  for  calm  reflec- 
tion, adjustment  of  differences,  the  cooling  of 
irritated  feeling,  and  the  explanation  of  any 
circumstances  which  may  have  led  to  tem- 
porary alienation  of  affection.  (See  Betroth, 
Divorce.) 

BIND  (Matt.  xvi.  19).  Bind  and  loose,  as 
used  in  this  and  parallel  passages,  are  synony- 
mous with  command  and  forbid.  The  expres- 
sion, "  to  bind  the  law  upon  one's  hand,"  &c. 
is  figurative,  and  implies  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  and  a  constant  regard  to  its 
in-ecepts.     The  Jews  construed   it   literally, 
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and  hence  the  custom  of  wearing  phylacteries. 
(See  Phylactkkies.)  Rolls  or  volumes  of 
writing  were  tied  up.  Hence  the  expression 
(Isa.  viii.  IG),  "bind  up  the  testimony  .  .  . 
iimong  my  disciples." 

BIllDS  (Lev.  xiv.  4).  (See  WiNO.)  Birds 
have  various  names  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
1'hey  have  one  common  name  deri  ved  from  tlieir 
characteristic  power  of  Hyiiui — another  from  the 
rapidity  of  their  motion  through  the  air — 
and  birds  of  prey  have  an  epithet  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  derived  from  the  impetu- 
osity of  their  attacks.  Birds,  as  well  as 
beasts,  were  divided  into  clean  and  unclean, 
but  not  by  external  marks,  as  in  the  case 
of  quadrupeds.  Those  which  were  forbidden 
are  named,  and  were  probably  well  knoAvn 
by  those  names  to  the  Jews,  though  not 
now  known  to  us  by  the  same  titles.  In 
general,  the  ravenous  kinds,  feeding  on  flesh, 
were  forbidden. 

There  was  a  humane  law  in  the  Je^vish  code 
which  forbade  the  taking  of  a  mother-bird, 
though  her  young  might  be  taken.  The  com- 
mon mode  of  catching  birds  was  with  a  snare 
(Ps.  cxxiv.  7;  Prov.  vii.  23;  Amos  iii.  5).  A 
speckled  bird  (Jer.  xii.  9)  probably  means  any 
strange  bird,  which,  as  is  well  known,  other 
birds  are  accustomed  to  attack  and  pursue. 
If  birds  of  song  were  very  abundant  in  Pales- 
tine, it  is  strange  that  among  the  Hebrew 
poets  so  few  allusions  occur  to  the  melody  of 
the  groves. 

BIRTH.  The  pangs  of  child-bearing,  in 
their  suddenness  and  sharpness,  are  the  subject 
of  frequent  allusion  by  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  the  early  states  of  society,  and 
where  the  enfeebling  luxuries  of  civilization 
are  not  enjoyed,  they  are  less  severe  and 
dangerous.  Hence  the  Hebrew  mothers  in 
Egypt  presented  a  marked  and  favourable 
contrast^  in  this  respect  to  those  of  Eg3^t 
(Exod.  i.  19).  The  infant,  when  bom,  was 
washed,  rubbed  with  salt,  and  wrapped  in 
swaddling  bands  (Ezek.  xvi.  4;  Liike  ii.  7-11). 

Premature  births  also  afford  references  to 
the  Hebrew  writers  (Ps.  Iviii.  8).  The  birth 
of  a  son  was  an  occasion  of  great  festivity.  A 
numerous  offspring  was  regarded  as  a  signal 
blessing  (Ps.  cxxvii.  3,  4,  5).  "Thy  wife  shall 
be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thine 
house;  thy  children  like  olive  plants  round 
about  thy  table"  (Ps.  cxxviii.  3).  For  a  Avif o 
to  have  no  children  was  reckoned  a  dishonour, 
and  childless  wives  adopted  the  offspring  of 
their  maidens  (Gen.  xvi.  2;  xxix.  21;  xxx.  3). 
Therefore  the  blessing  pronounced  over  the 
newly  mai-ried  couple  wished  them  a  flourish- 
ing progeny  (Ruth  iv.  11). 

The  apostle  uses  very  striking  language  in 
reference  to  childbirth  in  1  Tim.  ii.  15,  "  Not- 
withstanding she  shall  be  saved  in  childbear- 
ing,  if  they  continue  in  faith,  and  charity,  and 
lioliness,  with  sobriety."  "Some  have  held 
that  by  the  expression,  '  she  shall  be  saved  in 
childbearing,'  the  apostle  designs  to  include 
all  the  duties  of  the  maternal  relation,  mean- 
ing that  she  should    be  saved   through   the 
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faithful  performance  of  her  duties  as  a  motlieT^ 
(Robinson,  Lex.)  Rosenmilller  regards  the 
words  rendered  'child-bearing'  (rtKvoyovia) 
as  synonymous  with  eduaitiun,  and  suj^ixjses 
that  the  meaning  is,  that  a  woman,  by  tho 
I)roper  training  of  her  children,  can  obtain 
salvation  as  well  as  her  husband,  and  that  her 
appropriate  duty  is  not  ijul)lic  teaching,  but 
the  training  of  her  family.  Wetstein  supposes 
that  it  means,  '  she  shall  be  saved  f  nun  the  arts 
of  impostors,  and  from  the  luxury  and  vice  of 
the  age,  if,  instead  of  wandering  about,  she 
remains  at  home,  cultivates  modesty,  is  sub- 
ject to  her  husband,  and  engages  carefully  in 
the  training  of  her  children.'  ITiis  sense- 
agrees  well  with  the  connection.  Calvin  sup- 
poses that  the  apostle  designs  to  console  tho 
woman  by  the  assurance  that,  if  she  bears  the 
trials  of  her  condition  of  sorrow  with  a  proper 
spirit,  abiding  in  faith  and  holiness,  she  will 
be  saved.  She  is  not  to  regard  herself  as  cut- 
off from  the  hope  of  heaven.  Doddridge,. 
Macknight,  Ellicott,  and  others,  suppose  that 
it  refers  to  the  promise  in  Gen.  iii.  15,  and 
means  that  the  woman  shall  be  saved  through, 
or  by  means  of  bearing  a  child,  to  wit,  the 
Messiah;  and  that  the  apostle  means  to  sus- 
tain the  wtiman  in  her  sorrows,  and  in  her 
state  of  subordination  and  inferiority,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  honour  which  has  been  put  upon 
her  by  the  fact  that  a  woman  gave  birth  to  the 
Messiah.  It  is  supposed  also  that  he  means  to 
say  that  special  honour  is  thus  conferred  on 
her  over  the  man,  inasmuch  as  the  Messiah 
had  no  human  father.  This  is,  after  all,  per- 
haps the  best  and  more  natural  sense  of  the 
clause,  which  literally  is,  '  through  the  child- 
bearing,'  which,  while  it  was  the  token  of  the 
curse  upon  woman,  is  also  the  means  of  her 
deliverance,  not  in  itself,  but  provided  she 
'continue  in  faith,  love,  and  holiness.'" 

This  term,  and  its  cognate  words,  are  used 
to  denote  that  gracious  change  which  passes 
over  tho  heart  at  the  period  of  its  conversion. 
(See  Regeneration.) 

BIRTHDAY.  This  period  was  celebrated 
with  peculiar  rejoicings  all  over  the  East  (Job 
i.  4 ;  Gen.  xl.  20 ;  Matt.  xiv.  6).  We  do  not 
find  any  special  instance  among  the  Hebrews 
themselves,  though  the  custom  could  scarcely 
be  omitted  by  them. 

BIRTHRIGHT  (Gen.  xxv.  31).  The  first- 
bom  son  among  the  Jews  enjoyed  special  privi- 
leges above  his  brethren,  and  these  privileges 
were  hence  called  his  birthright,  or  liis  right  by 
birth.  Among  these  privileges  were,  consecra- 
tion to  the  Lord  (J^^xod.  xxii.  29),  great  dignity 
(Gen.  xlix.  3),  a  double  jjortion  of  his  father  a 
estate  (Deut.  xxi.  17),  and  (in  the  royal  fa- 
milies) succession  to  the  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
3).  The  eldest  son  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded, in  the  fatlier's  absence,  as  in  some 
respects  his  represcntiitive.  As  primogeniture 
involved  religious  privilege,  Esau,  who  so 
wantonly  renoimced  it,  is  called  a  "profane 
person." 

The  paternal  blessing  was  also  in  a  peculiar 
sense  tiie  right  of  the  first-bom,  though  tii9 
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right  itself,  and  all  the  blessings  of  it,  might  be 
forfeited  or  transferred,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  33),  Keiiben  and 
Joseph  (1  Chr.  v.  1).  In  the  case  of  Esau  it 
was  on  his  own  part  renounced;  and  in  the 
case  of  Reuben  it  was  forfeited  by  flagrant 
crime.  Such  transference  was  abolished  by 
the  Mosaic  law.  Whoever  enjoyed  the  birth- 
right was  regarded  as  invested  with  great 
dignity  and  superiority.  So  the  phrase  is 
used  figuratively  to  denote  the  chief  or  highest 
(Job  xviii.  13),  and  to  confer  such  a  rank  on 
one  is  to  constitute  him  the  first-born  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  27;  Col.  i.  15). 

Hence  the  pecuhar  force  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  titles  given  to  the  Divine  Hedeemer 
(Rom.  viii.  29;  Col.  i.  18;  Heb.  i.  2,  4,  6;  xii. 
23).  He  is  "  the  first-born  among  many 
brethren,"  and  the  "  heir  of  all  things." 
Universal  dominion  is  hig,  along  with  an 
everlasting  priesthood. 

BISHOP  (1  Tim.  iii.  2).  The  word  in  its 
original  means  overseer,  as  Joseph  was  ,in 
Potiphar's  house  (Gen.  xxxix.  4),  or  as  the  3,600 
men  were  in  Solomon's  temple  (2  Chr.  ii.  18), 
or  as  Uzzi  was  of  the  Levites  (Neh.  xi.  22). 
In  the  New  Testament,  however,  the  term  is 
used  to  denote  an  officer  or  officers  of  the 
church.  In  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  church 
they  were  called  "elders"  (Acts  xi.  30;  xv. 
2),  that  being  a  known  Jewish  term,  and  this 
is  the  earhest  appellation  :  The  elders  in  Acts 
XX.  17,  18,  in  allusion  to  their  office,  are 
the  same  persons  called  "bishops"  or  superin- 
tendents in  Acts  XX.  28.  (Compare  1  Pet.  v. 
1,  2  with  V.  17.)  But  their  precise  rank  or 
jurisdiction  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  As 
polemics  do  not  lie  within  the  aim  of  this  work, 
we  are  therefore  precluded  from  the  inves- 
tigation of  these  points.  Paul  describes  the 
qualifications  for  the  office  particularly  in  his 
letter  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iii.  2-7).  One  of 
these  qualifications  detailed  by  the  apostle  is 
so  peculiar  that  about  the  meaning  of  it  there 
has  been  some  dispute.  The  clause  we  refer 
to  is — a  bishop  must  be  "the  husband  of  one 
wife."  Some,  from  this  declaration,  infer  that 
every  person  holding  such  a  religious  office 
should  be  married.  But  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  apostle  lays  special  stress  on  the  word 
"one."  He  does  not  say,  a  bishop  must  be 
the  husband  of  a  wife,  as  if  he  condemned 
concubinage,  but  the,husband  of  one  wife,  hav- 
ing special  reference  either  to  divorce  or  to 
the  practice  of  polygamy,  so  prevalent  in  those 
days.  Nor  do  we  suppose  that  the  apostle 
means  to  say  that  a  Christian  bishop  should  be 
married  only  once,  or  should  have  only  one 
wife  in  all,  and  that,  if  a  widower,  he  is  dis- 
qualified if  he  marry  a  second  time.  The 
Creek  church  acts  on  such  an  interpretation, 
forbids  clerical  digamy,  and  the  widowed 
clergy  within  her  i^ale  give  up  their  livings 
and  retire  into  a  convent.  If  the  apostle 
alludes  to  polygamy,  the  meaning  is  that  no 
man  who  had  more  wives  than  one  living  with 
him,  or  who,  by  frequent  divorces,  might  have 
other  wives  living  apart  from  him,  could  fill 
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the  office  of  a  bishop;  or  he  may  refer  to 
a  man's  state  i^rior  to  his  conversion,  and  may 
be  understood  to  say,  that  no  man  who  had 
ever  been  a  polygamist  could  be  elevated  to 
the  sacred  charge 'and  honour  of  a  bishop  in 
the  church  of  Christ.  Christ  is  figuratively 
called  "the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls." 
(1  Pet.  ii.  25). 

BISHOPRIC  (Acts  i.  20)— the  jurisdiction, 
charge,  or  office  of  a  bishop. 

BITS.     (See  Harness.) 

BITTER  (Jer.  ii.  19)  and  BITTERNESS 
(Prov.  xiv.  10)  are  words  used  figuratively  to 
denote  the  severity  of  sorrow  or  suffering. 

BITTER  HERBS  (Exod.  xii.  8).  The  Jews 
were  commanded  to  eat  the  passover  with  a 
salad  of  bitter  herbs;  and  their  modem  his- 
torians suppose  that  hoarhound,  wild  lettuce, 
tansy,  &c.,  were  used,  as  they  still  are  by  the 
Jews  in  some  countries.  The  use  of  them  on 
that  occasion  was  intended  to  call  to  their  re- 
membrance the  severe  and  cruel  bondage  from 
which  God  delivered  them  when  they  were 
brought  out  of  Egypt. 

BITHRON  (2  Sam.  ii.  29).  Tliis  is  not 
probably  the  name  of  any  particular  place, 
but  a  general  term  denoting  a  range  of  hills 

BITHYNIA  (Acts  xvi.  7)— a  province  of 
Asia  Minor.     It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Paphlagonia,  north   by  the  Black  Sea,   and       ' 
south  by  Phrygia  and  Galatia.     The  Gospel       \ 
was  introduced  into  this  province  at  an  early       i 
period.    (Comp.  Acts  ii.   9  and  1  Pet.  i.   1.)        ' 
There  is  a  remarkable  testimony  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  to  the  purity  and  firmness  of 
the  Christiap.s  of  Bithynia,  at  the  close  of  the 
first,  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
Pliny,  who  was  governor  of  that  province,  has 
left  on  record  a  description  of  the    charac- 
ter and  manners  of  the  Christians  under  his 
government.     This  document,  in  the  form  of  a 
despatch  to  the  emperor,  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest,   from   which   we   give   the   following 
extracts : — 

"Pliny,  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  wisheth 
health  and  happiness    .    .    , 

"In  the  meantime  I  have  taken  this  course 
with  all  who  have  been  brought  before  me, 
and  have  been  accused  as  Christians.  I  have 
put  the  question  to  them,  Whether  they  were 
Christians  ?  Upon  their  confessing  to  me  that 
they  were,  I  repeated  the  question  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  threatening  also  to  punish 
them  with  death.  Such  as  still  persisted,  I 
ordered  away  to  be  punished ;  for  it  was  no 
doubt  with  me,  whatever  might  be  the  nature 
of  their  opinion,  that  contumacy  and  in- 
flexible obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished.  There 
were  others  of  the  same  infatuation  whom, 
because  they  are  Roman  citizens,  I  have  noted 
down  to  be  sent  to  the  city. 

"  In  a  short  time,  the  crime  spreading  itself, 
even  wliilst  under  persecution,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  divers  sorts  of  peojile  came  in  my 
way.  An  information  was  presented  to  me, 
■without  mentioning  the  author,  containing  the 
names  of  many  persons,  who,  upon  examiaa- 
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tion,  denied  that  they  were  Christians,  or  had 
ever  been  so;  who  relocated  after  mo  an  invo- 
cation of  the  god.s,  and  with  wine  and  frankin- 
cense made  supplication  to  your  iniaj,'e,  which, 
for  tliat  inn-])ose,  I  had  caused  to  be  brought 
and  set  before  them,  together  with  the  statues 
of  the  deities.  Moreover,  they  reviled  the 
name  of  Christ,  none  of  which  things,  as  is 
said,  they  wlio  are  really  Christians  can  by  any 
means  be  conqjcUed  to  do.  These,  therefore,  1 
thouglit  proper  to  discharge.  Others  were 
named  by  an  informer,  who  at  first  confessed 
themselves  Cliristians,  and  afterwards  denied 
it ;  the  rest  said  they  hatl  been  Christians,  but 
liad  left  them,— some  three  years  ago,  some 
longer,  and  one  or  more  above  twenty  years. 
They  all  worshipped  your  image  and  the 
statues  of  the  gods;  these  also  reviled  Christ. 
They  afhrmed  that  the  whole  of  their  fault  or 
error  lay  in  this,  that  they  were  wont  to  meet 
together,  on  a  stated  day,  before  it  was  light, 
and  sing  among  themselves,  alternately,  a 
hjTnn  to  Christ  as  God;  and  to  bind  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  oath  (sacramento),  not  to 
the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  but  not  to 
be  guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery, 
never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a 
pledge  committed  to  them  when  called  upon  to 
return  it.  When  these  things  were  performed, 
it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  to 
come  together  again  to  a  meal,  which  they 
ate  in  common,  without  any  disorder;  but 
this  they  had  forborne  since  the  publica- 
tion of  my  edict,  by  which,  according  to 
your  commands,  I  proliibited  assemblies. 
After  receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it 
the  more  necessary  to  examine,  and  that  by 
torture,  two  maid-servants,*  which  were  called 
ministers.  But  I  have  discovered  nothing 
beside  an  exal  and  excessive  superstition.  Sus- 
pending, therefore,  all  judicial  proceedings,  I 
have  recourse  to  you  for  advice;  for  it  has 
appeared  unto  me  a  matter  highly  deserving 
consideration,  especially  upon  account  of  the 
great  number  of  pei-sons  who  are  in  danger 
of  suffering;  for  many  of  all  ages  and  every 
rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  are  accused,  and 
will  be  accused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this 
superstition  seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser 
towns  also,  and  the  open  country.  Neverthe- 
less, it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  restrained 
and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the  temples, 
which  were  almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more 
frequented ;  and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a 
long  intermission,  are  revived.  Victims  like- 
wise are  everywhere  brought  up,  whereas  for 
some  time  there  were  few  purchasers.  Whence 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  numbers  of  men 
might  be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  were  granted  to 
those  who  shall  repent." 

In  Nice,  the  caiiital  city  of  Bithynia,  was 
held,  in  the  year  325,  the  most  famous  of  the 
early  councils. 

BiTTKKN  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11)— some  bird  of 
solitary  habits,  that  frequents  ruins  and  other 
desolate  places.    The  bird  known  in  modern 

*  Deaconesses,  in  all  probability. 
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days  by  this  name  inhabits  fens  and  marshes, 
and  has  a  deep  hoarse  cry,  which  is  often  heard 
in  the  twilight,  from  its  lonely  liauuts.     The 


language  of  prophecy  (Isa.  xiv.  23;  xxxiv.  11; 
Zeph.  ii.  14)  imports  the  utmost  solitude  and 
desolation.  But  writers  of  no  mean  name, 
such  as  Bochart,  suppose  the  porcupine  or  sea. 
urchin  to  be  the  animal  intended.  Immense 
numbers  of  these  animals  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Euphrates,  and -close  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Babylon. 

BLACK,  BLACKNESS  (Job  xxx.  30; 
Joel  ii.  6)  are  words  used  figuratively,  to 
denote  shame,  terror,  perplexity,  despair, 
mourning,  &c.  We  often  find  them  employed 
at  this  day,  in  eastern  writings  to  express 
shame  and  confusion.  "Why  has  your  face 
become  so  black?"  is  the  common  mode  of 
putting  the  question,  WTiat  aileth  or  dis- 
tresseth  you  ? 

BLAINS  (Exod.  ix.  9,  10).  Blains  were 
those  burning  pustules  or  ulcers  wliich  broke 
out  upon  the  Egyptians  and  all  their  beasts, 
and  constituted  the  sixth  plague.  The  ashes 
from  the  furnaces  (brick-kilns,  perhaps)  were 
taken  by  Moses,  a  handful  at  a  time,  and 
scattered  to  the  winds,  and  wherever  they  fell, 
on  man  or  beast, ^hey  caused  this  dreadful  dis- 
•ease  to  appear.  Might  not  those  ashes  of  the 
kilns  producing  such  annoying  maladies  be  the 
symbols  of  that  servitude  in  which  the  Hebrews 
had  been  kept,  and  be  meant  to  remind  the 
Egyptians  that  the  oppression  of  the  race  of 
Abraham  was  the  source  of  their  torments  ? 
Perhaps  reference  is  made  to  this  plague  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  27. 

BLASPHEMY  (Col.  iii.  8).  The  word  in 
its  original  use  denotes  all  manner  of  detraction 
or  calumny,  such  as  is  expressed  by  the  terms 
rail,  revile,  speak  evil,  &c. ;  but  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  common 
use,  it  denotes  reproachful,  irreverent,  or  in- 
sulting language  concerning  God  or  any  of  his 
names  or  attributes  (Lev.  xxiv.  10-lG).  Who- 
ever thinks  of  the  character  of  Go<l  as  infinitely 
holy,  just,  and  good  will  not  be  surprised  that 
this  offence  is  re^'arded  as  very  heinous,  and  is 
so  fearfully  punished.  It  is  the  highest  form 
of  impiety.  As  lying  is  wilful  falsehood,  so 
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blaspliemy  is  wilful,  wanton  profanity.  And 
there  is  also  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sin 
of  profane  swearing,  so  common  at  this  day, 
is  less  odioiis  and  offensive  to  God  than  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Moses. 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holt  Ghost  (Matt, 
xii.  32) — such  as  the  Pharisees  were  guilty  of 
when  they  ascribed  the  miracle  of  curing  the 
blind  and  dumb  man  (who  was  also  possessed 
with  a  devil)  to  the  agency  of  Beelzebub  or 
Satan,  is  declared  to  be  unpardonable.  Such, 
as  the  context  shows,  was  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  was  the  wicked  and  gratuitous 
calumny  that  Christ  was  in  league  with  the 
spirits  of  darkness.  It  was  not  a  sin  of  thought, 
but  one  of  open  speech.  The  Spirit  dwelt  in 
Clirist,  and  all  imputations  of  such  a  nature 
were  calumnies  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
sin  in  its  first  form  was  limited  to  the  period 
of  our  Lord's  abode  on  earth.  It  was  un- 
pardonable. It  was  an  "idle  word" — a  sin  of 
insincerity — and  betokened  a  state  of  mind 
which  shut  itself  out,  by  its  o-svn  voluntary 
criminality,  from  all  interest  in  Christ.  He 
who  was  guilty  of  it  put  away  by  his  o\Yn  act 
all  means  of  forgiveness — stifled  the  rising  con- 
viction that  he  was  opposing  the  cause  of  God 
—branded  Him  who  was  "anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost"  as  a  deceiver,  and  so  brought 
down  upon  himseK  the  wrath  of  the  Most 
High,  who  had  sent  his  Son  into  the'  world  as 
our  Redeemer. 

Many  persons  are  apprehensive  that  they 
have  fallen  into  this  sin,  and  hence  give  them- 
selves up  to  despair ;  but  it  is  probable  that, 
however  dangerous  and  fatal  may  be  our 
offences  against  the  Holy  Spirit  in  rejecting  his 
gracioiis  influences  and  refusing  to  yield  to  his 
persuasions  (Heb.  vi.  4-8 ;  x.  26-31),  the  fear  is 
sometimes  groundless.  This  very  fear  is  proof 
that  they  are  free  from  it.  How  near  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  religion  and  its  ordi- 
nances, the  sporting  with  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  men's  heart,  the  unbelief  in,  and 
opposition  to,  the  Scripture,  which  is  all  given 
by  this  divine  agent,  and  contemptuous  slander 
cast  upon  Christianity,  which  is  the  "minis- 
tration of  the  Spirit,"  may  approach  to  the 
fearful  extremity  of  guilt  which  the  unpardon- 
able sin  must  involve,  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day  will  reveal. 

BLEMISH  (Exod.  xii.  5) — whatever  renders 
a  person  or  thing  imperfect.  The  priests  under 
the  Jewish  law  were  required  to  be  free  from 
personal  blemishes;  and  the  defects  which  were 
accounted  blemishes  are  particularly  described, 
Lev.  xxi.  18-20;  xxii.  20^-24.  Their  corporeal 
perfection  was  a  symbol  of  the  immaculate 
imrity  of  Christ,  who  offered  himself  without 
spot  to  God.  So  also  of  animals  (Deut.  xv. 
21).  The  word  is  figuratively  tlsed,  2  Pet.  ii. 
13  and  (spots)  Jude  12. 

BLESS,  BLESSED,  BLESSING  (Gen. 
xii.  2;  xxii.  17,  18).  These  words  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  sacred  writings,  and 
their  particular  force  may  generally  be  deter- 
mined by  the  connection.  Men  are  ^id  to  bless 
God  when  they  ascribe  to  him  the  i>raise  and 
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glory  which  are  due  to  him,  (Ps.  cxlv.)  God 
blesses  men  in  bestowing  upon  them  continu- 
ally mercies,  spu-itual  and  temporal  (Job  xlii. 
12;_Ps.  xlv.  2).  And  men  are  said  to  bless 
their  fellow-creatures  when,  as  in  ancient  times, 
in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  they  predicted  bless- 
ings to  come  upon  them.  This  was  the  kind 
of  blessing  which  the  patriarchs  pronounced, 
(Gen.  xlix. )  So  Moses  blessed  Israel,  (Deut. 
xxxiii. ) 

The  form  of  blessing  prescribed  by  the  Jewish 
ritual  (Num.  vi.  23-27)  is  admirably  simple  and 
sublime.  It  was  pronounced  standing,  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  with  the  hands  raised  towards 
heaven  (Luke  xxiv.  60).  National  blessings 
and  cursings  were  sometimes  pronounced  (Deut. 
xxvii.,  xxviii.),  as  at  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Isa. 
xix.  25). 

The  cup  of  blessing  (1  Cor.  x.  16)  and  cup 
OF  SALVATION  (Ps.  cxvi.  13)  are  expressions 
derived,  as  we  suppose,  from  a  custom  preva- 
lent among  the  Jews  at  their  feasts. 

The  master  of  the  feast  took  a  cup  of  wine 
in  his  hand,  and  solemnly  blessed  God  for  it, 
and  for  all  the  mercies  which  were  then  acknow- 
ledged. It  was  now  passed  to  all  the  guests, 
each  of  whom  drank  of  it  in  his  turn.  The 
aptness  and  force  of  the  figures  employed  in  the 
above  passages  are  thus  made  obvious. 

Blessing,  valley  of.     (See  Berachah). 

BLINDNESS.  In  the  histories  of  the  evan- 
gelists frequent  mention  is  made  of  blind  per- 
sons coming  to  Jesus  for  relief.  Travellers 
record  that  this  distressing  malady  is  of  uni- 
versal frequency  in  the  East.  Many  physical 
causes  in  those  countries  unite  in  exerting  a 
deleterious  influence  over  the  organs  of  vision. 
TJie  sun  is  hot,  and  in  the  atmosphere  floats  a 
very  fine  dust,  which  enters  the  eye.  Sleeping 
in  the  open  air  is  also  detrimental.  The  armies 
of  France  and  England,  which  were  so  long  in 
Egypt  during  the  French  war,  suffered  severely 
from  ophthalmic  disease.  It  is  communicated 
from  one  sufferer  to  another,  and  perpetuated 
by  the  habits  of  the  towns.  In  the  towns  total 
blindness  is  very  common  among  adults ;  and 
of  the  children,  generally  beautiful  in  face  and 
form,  and  in  other  respects  healthy,  iew  there 
are  whose  eyes  are  not  in  a  state  of  loathsome 
disease.  The  swarms  of  flies  which  collect 
upon  the  open  sores  of  the  beggars  in  the 
streets,  leave  them  for  the  eyes  of  the  children, 
and  from  thence  carry  infection  from  one  to 
another  of  a  i)eople  who,  from  habit,  if  not 
from  religion,  inure  themselves  to  the  attacks 
of  these  filthy  insects,  and  appear  to  have  no 
sense  either  of  torment  or  disgust  to  induce 
them  to  brush  away  an  annoyance  which  to 
any  but  Egyptians  would  be  absolutely  in- 
tolerable. 

Jesus  often  cured  the  blind,  and  sometimes 
in  such  mu'acles  employed  a  symbolic  medium, 
such  as  anointing  the  diseased  eye  with  clay 
(John  ix.  6).  Blindness  was  sometimes  in- 
flicted as  a  punishment  (Gen.  xix.  11;  Acts 
xiii.  6),  and  it  was  often  threatened  as  a 
penalty  (Deut.  xxviii.  28).  The  Jews  were 
enjoined  by  the  humane  laws  of  Moses  to  &ho\v 
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all  kindness  and  consideration  to  the  blind 
(Jjev.  xix.  14  ;  Deut.  xxvii.  18).  No  one  affected 
with  this  infirmity  could  officiate  as  priest  (Lev. 
xxi.  18).  Blindness  is  often  used  in  Scripture 
to  denote  ignorance  and  error. 

BLOOD  (Exod.  xxix.  12)  is  the  fluid  of  life 
in  the  animal  body.  Its  use  was  expressly 
]  irohibitcd  to  Noah  when  everything  else  was 
freely  given  him  (Gen.  ix.  4).  By  the  Jewish 
lav/,  also,  it  was  expressly  and  solemnly  for- 
bidden, (Lev.  xvii.  10,  &c.)  The  reason  of  this 
interdiction  is,  probably,  because  blood  was 
sacredly  appropriated  (Lev.  xvii.  11).  The 
Jewish  ritual  abounds  with  the  use  of  blood 
(Heb.  ix,  22),  and  the  manner  of  employing  it 
is  stated  with  minuteness  in  Heb.  ix._,  x.,  where 
also  its  use  and  effects  are  shown  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  blood  shed  upon  the  cross. 
(See  also  Acts  xx.  28;  Eom.  v.  9;  Eph.  i.  7; 
Col.  i.  14;  Heb.  vii.  27;  1  John  i.  7.) 

"It  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement 
for  the  soul,"  or,  as  the  clause  may  be  rendered, 
"the  blood  maketh  atonement  by  the  soul." 
The  blood  or  life  of  the  victim  was  accepted  in 
lieu  of  the  blood  or  life  of  the  offender.  "  The 
life  of  the  flesh  in  the  blood" — life  departs,  if 
the  blood  be  shed.  IBlood  is  the  chosen  symbol 
of  life.  Christ's  blood  was  poured  out  for  men 
— His  life  was  given  for  theirs.  Their  life  was 
forfeited,  for  death  was  the  penalty  of  the 
broken  covenant.  Therefore,  to  redeem  them, 
the  Saviour  died  in  their  room.  Our  salvation 
is  ascribed  to  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  blood  of  animal  victims  was  vile 
and  worthless — the  law  demanded  a  nobler 
sacrifice — the  pardon  of  men  involved  a  mightier 
substitution,  and  so  Jesus  "appeared  in  the 
end  of  the  world  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself."  The  notion  that  the  blood  of 
the  victims  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  gods  is 
impressed  on  all  ancient  pagan  mythology. 
(See  Christ.) 

The  prohibition  of  eating  blood  or  animals 
that  are  strangled  has  been  always  rigidly 
observed  by  the  Jews.  In  the  council  of  the 
apostles  held  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  it  was 
declared  that  converts  from  paganism  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  legal  ceremonies,  but  that 
they  should  refrain  from  idolatry,  from  fornica- 
tion, from  eating  blood,  and  from  such  animals 
as  were  strangled  and  their  blood  thereby 
retained  in  their  bodies.  These  decrees  were 
articles  of  peace  meant  for  the  churches  referred 
to;  for  Paul,  in  the  epistles  to  Rome  and 
Corinth,  argues  in  a  different  way  as  to  the 
question  of  eating  meats  offered  to  idols. 

The  term  has  a  number  of  secondary  mean- 
ings. It  often  denotes  relationship.  "Flesh 
and  blood  "  signifies  human  nature  in  itself,  or 
in  contrast  with  higher  or  spiritual  beings  not 
possessed  of  humanity;  and  in  1  Cor.  xv.  30 
the  phrase  signifies  our  present  constitution 
in  opposition  to  that  spiritual  body  which 
Christ  gives  believers — a  frame  fashioned  "  like 
unto  his  own  glorious  body."  The  cause  "be- 
tween blood  and  blood"  (Deut.  xvii.  8)  is  one 
involving  capital  punishment,  if  it  be  satis- 
factorily  established.      Wine,    from   a   very 
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obvious  analogy,  is  called  the  "blood  of  the 
grape." 

Blood  and  water.  When  the  heart  of 
Jesus  was  pierced  and  opened  by  the  8i>ear  of 
the  Roman  soldier  (John  xix.  34),  "  forthwith 
came  thereout  blood  and  water."  This  peculiar 
phenomenon  has  excited  much  discussion.  By 
some  it  has  been  regarded  as  miraculous  and 
symbolic— the  blood  an  emblem  of  pardon,  and 
the  water  of  purification.  Whence  came  this 
peculiar  fluid  ?  Some  regard  it  as  proceeding 
from  the  pericardium,  which  had  been  cut  bv 
the  spear,  and  which  usually  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  lymph ;  so  that  "blood  and  water  " 
signifies  blood  mingled  with  water  issuing  from 
the  wound  inflicted  upon  a  dead  body.  But  it 
is  objected  that  if  Jesus  had  been  dead,  the 
blood  would  not  have  flowed  so  copiously,  for 
it  stagnates  in  a  corpse.  The  brothers  Gruner, 
in  their  essay  on  the  realiW  of  Christ's  death 
(Halae,  1805),  affirm  that  Jesus  was  not  quite 
dead  when  struck  by  the  spear ;  therefore,  that 
his  blood  was  as  yet  in  a  flmd  state,  and  was 
poured  out  from  that  wound  which  at  once 
must  have  extinguished  vitality.  It  has  been 
said  that  blood  will  not  flow  from  a  corpse,  but 
the  statement  is  not  wholly  correct — for  much 
depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  incision,  the 
spot  where  it  is  made,  and  on  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  death  took  place.  But  there 
seems  to  have  been  something  unusual  in  the 
case  of  the  Saviour.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  it  by  John,  under  the  guidance  of  inspiration. 
It  might  be  one  purpose  of  the  Evangelist  to 
show  that  Jesus  had  really  died,  or  it  might  be 
his  design  to  show  th^t  Jesus  was  in  possession 
of  a  real  humanity — a  humanity  which  was  not 
a  mere  phantom,  but  actually  composed  of  flesh 
and  blood.  Still  there  was  something  peculiar 
in  the  phenomenon,  especially  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  Saviour's  very  speedy 
death  on  the  cross.  Crucifixion  was  a  lingering 
torture,  and  many  lived  on  the  cross  a  number 
of  days.  Our  Lord  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
not  weakened  by  fasting  or  other  voluntary 
emaciation.  The  human  nature  of  Christ  was 
perfect,  and  the  union  of  his  soul  and  body  was 
held  together  by  no  weaker  bond  than  that 
which  ordinarily  belongs  to  mankind.  A  recent 
author,*  a  physician  by  profession,  a  man  of 
piety  and  of  no  mean  learning,  has  published  a 
dissertation  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  Christ's 
death  was  "agony  of  mind  producing  rupture 
of  the  heart."  His  argument  presents  the 
evidence  of  a  high  probability,  and  bears  closely 
upon  the  subject  of  this  article: — 

"In  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  Christ  en- 
dured mental  agony  so  intense,  that,  had  it  not 
been  limited  by  divine  interposition,  it  would 
probably  have  destroyed  his  life  without  the 
aid  of  his  other  sufferings;  but  having  been 
thus  mitigated,  its  effects  were  confined  to 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  accompanied 
by  bloody  sweat.  On  the  cross  this  agony  was 
renewed,  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary 
sufferings  incidental  to  that  mode  of  j^unish- 

«  A  Treatise  on  the  Phvsical  Cause  of  Christ s  Death,  <£•&» 
by  William  Stroud,  M.D.    London,  1847. 
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ment ;  and  having  at  this  time  been  allowed  to 
proceed  to  its  utmost  extremity,  occasioned 
sudden  death  by  the  rupture  of  the  heart,  inti- 
mated by  a  discharge  of  blood  and  water  from 
his  side,  when  it  was  afterwards  pierced  with 
a  spear.  Agony  when  intense  produces  violent 
palpitation,  bloody  sweat,  oppression  of  the 
chest,  loud  cries,  and  ultimately  rupture  of  the 
heart.  Such  rupture  is  usually  attended  with 
immediate  death,  and  with  an  effusion  into  the 
pericardium  (the  capsule  containing  the  heart) 
of  the  blood  previously  circulating  through  that 
organ,  which,  when  thus  extra vasated,  although 
scarcely  in  any  other  case,  separates  into  its 
constituent  parts  so  as  to  i)resent  the  appear- 
ance commonly  termed  blood  and  water. 

"The  immediate  cause  is  a  sudden  and 
evident  contraction  of  one  of  the  ventricles, 
usually  the  left,  on  the  column  of  blood  thrown 
into  it  by  a  similar  contraction  of  the  corre- 
sponding auricle.  Prevented  from  returning 
backwards  by  the  intervening  valve,  and  not 
finding  a  sufficient  outlet  forwards  in  the  con- 
nected artery,  the  blood  re-acts  against  the 
ventricle  itself,  which  is  consequently  torn 
open  at  the  point  of  greatest  distension,  or  least 
resistance,  by  the  influence  of  its  own  reflected 
force.  A  quantity  of  blood  is  hereby  discharged 
into  the  i^ericardium,  and  having  no  means  of 
escape  from  that  capsule,  stops  the  circulation 
by  compressing  the  heart  from  without,  and 
induces  almost  instantaneous  death.  In  young 
and  vigorous  subjects  the  blood  thus  collected 
in  the  pericardium  soon  divides  into  its  con- 
stituent parts — namely,  a  pale  watery  liquid 
called  serum,  and  a  soft  clotted  substance  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  termed  crassamentum ;  but 
except  under  similar  circumstances  of  extra- 
vasation, this  distinct  separation  of  the  blood 
is  seldom  witnessed  in  the  dead  body." 

Should  this  theory  be  allowed,  the  pheno- 
menon of  blood  and  water  is  easily  explained. 
The  Saviour's  sufferings  were  principally  men- 
tal, for  he  bore  the  awful  load  of  human  guilt, 
and  by  this  physical  result  a  complete  death 
was  endured.  Blood  of  necessity  flowed  into 
the  pericardium,  separated  into  its  constituent 
elements,  serum  and  crassamentum,  and  in  this 
state  issued  from  the  orifice  which  the  spear- 
wound  produced. 

Bloody  sweat.  In  Luke  xxii.  44  we  read, 
*'  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
falling  down  to  the  ground."  There  are  some 
who  only  suppose  that  by  this  phraseology  the 
mere  size  of  the  drops  of  perspiration  is  indi- 
cated ;  but  the  plain  meaning  of  the  language 
is,  that  the  sweat  was  bloody  in  its  nature — 
that  the  physical  nature  of  our  Lord  was  so 
deranged  by  the  violent  pressure  of  mental 
agony  that  blood  oozed  from  every  pore.  Such 
a  result  is  not  uncommon  in  a  sensitive  consti- 
tution. The  face  reddens  with  blood  both  from 
shame  and  anger.  Were  this  continued  with 
intensity,  the  blood  would  force  its  way  through 
the  smaller  vessels,  and  exude  from  the  skin. 
The  author  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article 
says,  " Kannegiesser  remarks,  'If  the  mind  is 
seized  with  a  sudden  fear  of  death,  the  aweat, 
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owing  to  the  excessive  degree  of  constriction, 
often  becomes  bloody.'  The  eminent  French 
historian,  De  Thou,  mentions  the  case  of  an 
Italian  officer  who  Commanded  at  Monte-Maro, 
a  fortress  of  Piedmont,  during  the  warfare,  in 
1552,  between  Henry  II.  of  France  and  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  This  officer  having  been 
treacherously  seized  by  order  of  the  hostile 
general,  and  threatened  with  public  execution 
unless  he  surrendered  the  place,  was  so  agitated 
at  the  prospect  of  an  ignominious  death  that 
he  sweated  blood  from  every  part  of  his  body. 
The  same  writer  relates  a  similar  occurrence 
in  the  person  of  a  young  Florentine  at  Rome, 
unjustly  put  to  death  by  order  of  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  concludes 
the  narrative  as  follows: — 'When  the  youth 
was  led  forth  to  execution,  he  excited  the 
commiseration  of  many,  and  through  excess  of 
grief  was  observed  to  shed  bloody  tears,  and  to 
discharge  blood  instead  of  sweat  from  his  whole 
body.'" 

Medical  experience  does  so  far  corroborate 
the  testimony  of  the  gospels,  and  shows  that 
cutaneous  haemorrhage  is  sometimes  the  result 
of  intense  mental  agitation.  The  awful  an- 
guish of  him  who  said,.  "My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death,"  was  sufficient 
cause  to  produce  the  bloody  perspiration  on  a 
cold  night  and  in  the  open  air. 

Blood,  avenger  of.    (See  Avenge,  City.) 

BLUE.    (See  Colours.) 

BOANERGES— soTis  of  Thunder  (Mark  iii. 
17) — the  name  given  by  Christ  to  James  and 
John.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  name 
indicated  the  power  whidi  those  apostles  should 
exert  in  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation. It  seems  out  of  place  to  suppose 
that  it  refers  to  the  mode  or  tone  of  their 
preaching.  Perhaps  there  was  an  allusion  to 
the  request  which  these  two  disciples  made  on 
a  certain  occasion,  "Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we 
command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and 
consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did?" 

BOAR  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13).  This  is  the  original 
stock  of  the  common  hog,  and,  in  a  wild  state, 
is  a  very  furious  and  formidable  animal.  Its' 
tusks  are  larger,  sharper,  and  stronger,  than  in 
the  tame  herds.  ^  Modern  travellers  teU  us  that 
they  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  and  among  the  reeds  of  the  sea 
of  Tiberias.  The  allusion  of  the  psalmist,  in 
the  above  passage,  may  be  to  the  coming  forth 
of  the  animal  from  the  shady  marsh  or  woods ; 
or  it  may  be  to  his  well-known  habit  of  turniii 
up  the  earth  in  search  of  roots  for  food,  and  iii 
tliis  way  destroying  cultivated  ground.  (See 
Swine.) 

BOAZ,  or  JiOOZ—strength  (Ruth  ii.  2)-^was 
a  descendant  of  Judah;  and  through  him  is 
traced  the  regular  succession  of  Jewish  kings 
(Matt.  i.  5).      Boaz  Avas  a  man  of  wealth  and 

f position;  and  from  his  conduct  towards 
lis  poor  kinswoman,  Ruth,  we  justly  suppose 
hun  to  have  been  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and 
of  an  estimable  character.  He  at  once  ad- 
mitted the  claim  which  Ruth  by  law  had  upon 
him  as  a  near  kinsman,  and  married  the  poor 
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gleaner,  and  so  became  an  honoured  ancestor 
of  David  and  David's  son,  the  Messiah.  The 
whole  narrative  presents  us  with  a  beautifid 
picture  of  sincere  affection,  rustic  siinijlicity, 
and  the  early  manners  of  an  age  when  artificial 
courtesies  had  not  usurped  the  place  of  warm 
and  natural  exiiressions  of  attachment.     (See 

llUTH.) 

]U)LLED  (Exod.  ix.  31).  The  expression, 
"  flax  was  boiled,"  means  that  it  was  podded, 
or  nearly  in  a  state  to  be  gathered,  and  of 
course  tne  loss  of  it  was  much  more  severe 
than  it  would  have  been  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
its  growth. 

JiOND,  BONDAGE,  BONDMAN,  BOND- 
WOMAN, 150NDMAID.    (See  Servant.) 

BONNETS.     (See  Clothes,  Mitre.) 

BOOK  (Exod.  xvii.  14).  The  term  is  sup- 
posed to  be  related  to  beech,  because  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  books  were 
anciently  made  of  the  bark,  or  of  thin  smooth 
slices  of  hccch-wood.  The  use  of  wood  as  a 
material  for  writing  on  is  very  old.  In  the 
age  of  Moses  there  is  reference  to  it  (Num. 
xvii.  2).  In  Ezek.  xxxvii.  20  occur  the  words, 
"the  sticks  whereon  thou  writest."  The  cus- 
tom was  prevalent  also  in  early  Greece,  and 
various  forms  of  it  continued  to  a  recent  period 
among  ourselves.  Sticks,  with  peculiar  notches 
cut  into  them,  were  used  up  till  very  lately  in 
keeping  the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer.  These 
wooden  ledgers  were  named  tallies;  the  per- 
sons who  had  charge  of  them  were  called 
Tallicrs ;  and  the  more  modern  form  of  this 
word.  Tellers,  is  still  applied  to  persons  holding 
certain  offices  in  banks  and  other  monetary 
institutions.  What  we  call  books  were  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Jews,  at  least  in  their 
present  convenient  form.  Letters  were  en- 
graved on  stone,  brick,  metal  (as  lead  and 
copper),  or  wood,  and  also  on  cloth  and  skins, 
and  at  a  later  period  on  parchment  (2  Tim.  iv. 
13).  Tablets  of  lead  and  brass  or  cojjper,  of 
great  antiquity,  have  been  discovered  in  modern 
times. 

The  earliest  mode  of  preserving  inscriptions 
was  by  engraving  on  a  rock.  Such  inscriptions 
often  occur  to  the  eastern  traveller.  Job  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  this  mode  of  wiiting,  when 
he  says,  chap.  xix.  23 — 

"  O  that  now  my  words  were  written! 
O  that  in  a  book  they  were  inscribed  I 
That  with  an  iron  stylus  and  lead 
They  were  I'urrowed  upon  the  rock  for  ever ! " 

The  works  of  Hesiod  were  written  on  sheets  of 
lead ;  the  laws  of  Solon  were  carved  on  wooden 
planes;  and  the  decalogue  was  engraven  on 
two  tables  of  stone.  Inscriptions  wei*e  also 
made  on  tiles  or  bricks,  which  were  afterwards 
hardened  by  being  burnt  in  the  fire. 

The  7critinp  table  mentioned  Luke  i.  63  was 
probably  a  tablet  covered  wdth  wax,  or  other- 
wise lirepared  to  be  written  upon  (Deut  xxvii. 
2,  3).  Such  tablets  were  used  in  England  as 
late  as  the  year  1300.  The  Latin  name  of 
such  a  tablet  was  codex;  hence  our  word  code, 
in  such  a  phrase  as  a  code  of  laws.     Stones 
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covered  with  some  adhesive  substances  were 
also  used  on  peculiar  occasions.  "  And  it 
sliall  be,  on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over 
Jordan  unto  the  land  wliich  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,  that  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  great 
stones,  and  plaster  them  with  plaster.  And 
thou  shalt  write  upon  them  all  the  words  of 
this  law,  when  thou  art  passed  over ;  that  thou 
mayest  go  in  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee,  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk 
and  honey;  as  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers 
hath  promised  thee  "  (Deut.  xxvii.  2,  3). 

Leaves  and  the  bark  of  trees  were  also  used, 
and  were  often  prepared  with  much  skill. 
Thus  of  old,  men  spoke  literally  when  they 
spoke  of  the  leaves  of  a  book — a  term  we  still 
apply  figuratively  to  the  component  parts  of 
our  modem  volumes.  The  people  of  Ceylon 
write  with  a  bodkin  on  broad  and  thick  leaves, 
cut  into  narrow  slips ;  and  these  leaves  being 
fastened  together  make  books,  which  they  call 
Ollas.  The  missionaries  often  prepared  tracts 
in  this  form,  before  paper  and  printing  were 
introduced  upon  the  island.  • 

The  inner  bark  of  trees  was  also  employed 
as  a  material  on  which  to  write.  This  bark, 
or  rind,  is  called  in  Greek,  Biblos  (a  term  also 
given  to  the  papjonis),  which,  in  course  of 
time,  came  to  signify  a  book,  and  has  been  so 
kindly  naturalized  in  our  language  as  to  be- 
employed  to  represent  our  book  of  books,  the^ 
Bible.  The  Latin  word  liber,  a  book,  denoted 
originally  the  same  material  for  writing.  In 
Sumatra,  and  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  bark  is  still  used  for  making  letters 
and  pictures.  Leather  and  linen  or  cotton 
cloth  were  also  used.  The  most  famous  of 
this  species  of  writing  material  was  parchment, 
a  kind  of  prepared  skin,  which  derived  its 
name  from  Fergamus,  a  city  of  Mysia,  because 
its  manufacture  was  carried  on  and  improved 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  time  of  Euraenes, 
about  200  years  before  Christ.  Parchment, 
the  costliest  kind  of  which  was  named  veUum, 
was  often  t)eautifully  tinted,  and  preserved 
from  corruption  by  being  dipped  into  an  oil 
extracted  from  cedar  w^ood.  The  art  of  pre- 
paring and  colouring  skins  was  known  in  the 
age  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxvi.  14) ;  and  in  all  like- 
lihood the  Pentateuch  was  originally  written 
on  this  soft  and  flexible  material  These 
were  prepared  in  the  form 
of  long  rolls,  12  or  14 
inches  wide,  and  fastened 
at  each  end  to  sticks 
(like  the  rollers  to  which 
maps  are  attached),  and 
which  were  rolled  to- 
gether till  they  met  mid- 
way. From  this  mode 
of  shutting  such  books, 
by  rolling  them  together, 
and  of  opening  them  by 
a  process  of  unrolling,  is 
derived  our  word  volume, 
a  tenn  from  the  Latin, 
which  signifies  something  to  be  rolled.  Some- 
times these  leaves  were  coimected  in  the  form 
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cff  modem  books,  and  opened  in  the  same  •way. 
In  this  case  the  sheets  were  fastened  to  rods, 
and  these  rods  passed  through  rings,  and  thus 
formed  the  back  of  the  book.  The  sides  of 
such  a  book  were  protected  by  wooden  hoards  ; 
and  so  we  now  apply  the  same  designation 
to  the  outer  covering  of  our  books,  whatever 
may  be  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 
The  writing  was  generally  in  capital  letters. 


INTHEBEGI 

KNINGWAST 

HEWOKDAN 

DTHEWORD 

WASWITHG 

ODAIfDTHE 


WOEDWASG 
ODTHESAME 
WASINTHEB 
EGINNINGW 
ITHGODALL 
THINGSWER 


These  -columns  could  be  divided  from  one 
another,  and  used  separately,  as  we  may  cut 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper  which  is  printed 
on  one  side  only,  and  arrange  the  extracts  as 
we  like.  Sometimes  the  reading  was  what  is 
called  furrow-wise.  The  first  line  was  from 
right  to  left,  and  the  second  from  left  to  right, 
and  so  on  alternately,  like  ploughing  a  field. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  oldest  form  of 
writing,  and  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Bous- 
trophedon — ^turning  of  an  ox,  i.  e.,  as  an  ox  in 
ploughing.  The  East  and  West  have  each 
selected  from  this  double  process  its  own 
method — the  former  writing  from  right  to  left 
on  a  pago,  and  the  latter  from  left  to  right. 
The  roll  or  book  of  curses  which  Ezekiel  saw 
was  30  feet  long  and  20  wide.  The  writing 
was  usually  on  one  side,  but  not  always. 
"And  when  I  looked,  behold,  xin  hand  was 
sent  unto  me ;  and,  lo,  a  roll  of  a  book  was 
therein;  and  he  spread  it  before  me;  and  it 
was  written  within  and  without:  and  there 
was  written  therein  lamentations,  and  mourn- 
ing, and  wo"  (Ezek.  ii.  9,  10). 

When  the  roll  was  done  with,  it  was  care- 
fully deposited  in  a  case.  The  roll  was  some- 
times sealed.  "  And  the  vision  of  all  is  become 
•unto  you  as  the  words  of  a  book  that  is  sealed, 
which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned,  say- 
ing. Bead  this,  I  pray  thee :  and  he  saith,  I 
cannot;  for  it  is  sealed"  (Isa.  xxix;.  11).  "And 
I  saw  in  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne  a  book  written  within  and  on  the  back 
side,  sealed  with  seven  seals.  And  I  saw  a 
strong  angel  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice.  Who 
is  worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the 
seals  thereof?  And  no  man  in  heaven,  nor  in 
earth,  neither  under  the  earth  was  able  to  open 
the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon"  (Bev.  v. 
1-3).  In  sealing  the  roll,  it  was  -wrapt  round 
■with  flaxen  thread  or  cord,  and  then  wax  was 
poured  upon  it,  and  stamped  with  a  signet. 
This  roll,  in  the  Apocalypse,  seems  to  have 
been  composed  of  seven  smaller  scrolls,  each 
sealed  by  itself,  but  the  second  scroll  wrajit 
round  the  first,  and  so  on — while  all  the  seals 
were  so  jjlaced  as  to  be  at  once  visible  on  the 
margin.  A  very  good  idea  may  be  formed  of 
an  ancient  roll,  by  supjwsing  a  common  news- 

{)aper  to  have  rods  or  rollers  at  the  right  and 
eft  sides.    The  reader  takes  hold  of  the  rods, 
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and  -without  punctuation  or  di-vdsion  of  words ; 
and  when  used,  the  reader  unrolled  the  MS. 
as  far  as  the  place  which  he  -wished  to  find, 
and  kept  before  him  just  so  much  as  he  wished 
to  read. 

The  pages  resembled  the  folio-wing  in  their 
general  appearance,  though  they  were,  of  course, 
■wider  and  longer  than  these,  and  were  read 
from  right  to  left : — 

EMADEBYHI  INHIMWASLI 

MANDWITHO  FEANDTHELI 

UTHIMWASN  FEWASTHELI 

OTANTTHIN  GHTOFMENA 

GMADETHA  NDTHELIGHT 

TWASMADE  SHINETHIND 

John  i.  1-5. 

and  unrolls  the  sheet  until  he  comes  to  the  de- 
sired column.  Thus  in  Luke  iv.  17,  the  phrase 
"  opened  the  book,"  would  properly  read  "  un- 
rolled the  scroll;"  and  in  ver.  20,  for  "closed 
the  book,"  read  "  rolled  up  the  volume,"  or 
"scroll."  This  shows  the  force  of  the  figure 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  4),  where  the  heavens  are  repre- 
sented as  rolled  together  as  suddenly  as  the 
opposite  ends  of  an  unroUed  scroll  fly  to  meet 
each  other  when  the  hand  of  the  reader  is 
withdrawn  from  it. 

An  important  and  interesting  species  of 
-writing  material  was  made  from  the  stalk  of 
an  EgyjDtian  vegetable  called  papyrus,  or  paper 
reed,  which  is  still  found  in  various  parts  of 
India.  (See  Buleush.)  The  name  papyrus, 
given  to  this  bulrush  of  the  Nile,  is  the  e-vident 
origin  of  our  familiar  term  paper.  It  was 
called  charta  by  the  Latins — the  evident  parent 
of  our  word  charter.  The  stalk  was  slit  ■with 
a  needle  into  plates  or  layers  as  broad  and 
thin  as  possible.  Some  of  them  were  10  or 
15  inches  broad.  These  strips  were  laid  side 
by  side  upon  a  flat  horizontal  surface,  and 
then  immersed  in  the  glutinous  water  of  the 
Nile,  or  in  a  thin  paste  of  wheaten  flour,  which 
not  only  served  as  a  kind  of  sizing,  but  also 
caused  the  edges  of  the  strips  to  adhere  to- 
gether as  if  glued.  The  sheets  thus  formed 
were  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  covered  udth  a 
fine  wash,  which  made  them  smooth  and  flex- 
ible. They  were  finally  beaten  with  hammers, 
or  pressed  by  a  cylinder  often  fonned  of  glass, 
and  then  polished.  Twenty  or  more  of  these 
sheets  were  sometimes  connected  in  one  roll. 

The  paiDyrus  was  employed  till  about  the 
eleventh  century.  But  the  paper  now  in  use 
among  us  far  excels  in  utility  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. The  rag  that  is  trodden  in  the 
wintry  mud  of  the  streets  becomes,  through 
the  skill  of  man,  a  leaf  of  the  book  of  life. 
What  an  advance,  too,  is  the  art  of  printing 
upon  the  previous  methods  of  hand-writing, 
when  books  can  be  multiplied  -with  such  mar- 
vellous ease,  correctness,  and  speed. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  ignorance  prevailed 
so  extensively,  the  book  trade  was  so  very 
insignificant  that  the  booksellers  had  no 
shops.  Literature  could  not  afford  such  a 
luxury;  and  those  who  dealt  in  books  had 
only  stalls  or  stations  in  the  streets,  exposed 
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their  wares  on    stands,   and   were   therefore 
named  Stationers. 

The  pen  wa.s  made  of  some  hard  substance, 
perhaps  not  unlike  the  instruments  used  by- 
glaziers  to  cut  glass  (Jer.  xvii.  1).     This  pen 
was  called  a  st>/(u3,  whence  our  word  style— to 
denote  the  mode  which  one  employs  in  com- 
position; and  the  word  pen  itself,  from  the 
Latin  penna,  a  feather,  is  vocal  evidence  of  its 
ovni  origin.     The  metallic  style  was  sometimes 
dangerous  weapon.     When   Caesar  was  at- 
kcd  in  the  senate  house  at  Rome,  he  used 
style  in  self-defence,  and  wounded  severely 
ih  it  the  arm  of  Cassius,  one  of  the  con- 
irators.    Upon  tablets  of  wax  an  instrument 
w  as  used,  one  end  of  which  was  pointed,  to 
mark  the  letters,  and  the  other  broad  and  flat, 
t(^  make  erasures.     Pens  or  styles  of  copper 
■'  now  used  by  the  Ceylonese.     On  soft  sub- 
uces,  like  linen  or  papyrus,  the  marks  were 
i-. dated  with  a  fine  hair  pencil,  as  is  practised 
among  the  Chinese  to  this  day.     Most  of  the 
.     eastern  nations  now  use  tho  reed  pen,  which  is 
split  with  an  instrument  used  as  we  use  the 
penknife   (Jer.   xxxvi.   23).     The  pith  is  re- 
moved, and  the  bark  or  rind  being  split  like 
a  quill  retains  and  properly  sheds  the  ink. 
It  is  not  hard  or  stiff  enougn  to  be  used  with- 
out mending. 

Ink  was  prepared  from  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances. Many  inks  were  made  from  the  soot 
of  lamps,  coal  of  ivory,  various  combinations 
of  mercury,  gums,  metals,  and  vegetable  juices. 
These  ancient  inks  were  very  durable — many 
of  them  almost  unfading,  especially  when  they 
were  encaustic,  or  aided  by  the  agency  of  fire. 
(See  Ink).  And  those  who  were  skilful  in 
writing  wore  an  inkhom  fastened  to  the  girdle 
(Ezek.  ix.  2),  which  is  the  present  mode  among 
the  Persians  and  the  Moors  of  Barbary.  (See 
Inkhorn.) 

As  tables  were  unknown,  the  paper,  or  other 
substance  written  upon,  was  laid  upon  the 
knees,  or  held  firmly  with  the  left  hand. 

The    i)hrase,    "  eating   a    book,"    signifies 
thoroughly  to  understand  its  contents,  and  to 
form  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  them. 
But  perhaps  the  figure  will  not  appear   so 
gTotes<iite,  if  we  remember  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  papyrus  was  edible,  and  was  a  com- 
mon article  of  food  in  Egypt.     (See  Bulrush.) 
Boo  A  OF  THE  GENERATION  (Gcn.  V.  1;  Matt. 
i.  1)  signifies  the  genealogical  history  or  records 
of  a  family  or  nation. 
Book  of  the  living  (Ps.  Ixix.  28),  and  the 
■     kindred  phrase.  Book  of  life  (Rev.  xxi,  27) 
are  supposed  to  allude  to  the-  genealogical  lists 
or  registers  kept  by  the  Jews,  from  which  the 
names  of  the  dead  were  erased   (Isa.   iv.   3). 
Moses  says  (Exod.  xxxii.  32),  "If  not,  blot  me 
I     out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  ^vritten  " — a 
I     request  to  die,  rather  than  see  Israel  disowned 
of  God.     The  "Lamb's  book  of  life" — a  roll 
\     having  on  it  the  names  of  all  who  escape  the 
?    second  death— is  a  figure  denoting  the  certainty 
}    of  eternal  felicity  to  all  who  are  genuine  dis- 
"    ciples,  and  the  Saviour's  perfect  knowledge  of 
!    their  total  number,  and  thorough  recognition 
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of  them  as  individuals,  whatever  their  country 
or  age.  The  aptness  and  force  of  the  figurative 
use  of  the  terms  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

Book  of  judgment.  "  The  judgment  was 
set,  and  the  books  were  opened  "  (Dan.  vii.  10). 
The  allusion  here  is  probably  either  to  the 
practice  of  opening  books  of  account  to  settle 
with  servants  or  labourers,  or  to  the  custom  of 
-the  Persian  kings,  who  had  a  book  in  which  a 
daily  record  was  made  of  special  services  per- 
formed by  any  of  their  subjects,  and  of  the 
rewards  which  were  given  to  them  for  merit 
(Esth.  vi.  1-3). 

Book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord  (Num.  xxi. 
14),  Book  of  Jasher  or  the  righteous  (Josh, 
x.  13;  2  Sam.  i.  18),  and  Book  op  the  Chron- 
icles (or  annals)  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel  (1  Ki.  xiv.  19,  20) — are  the  names  of 
ancient  writings  known  to  the  Jews,  but  not 
preserved  in  the  sacred  canon.  The  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Lord  appears  to  have  been  a 
military  journal,  formed  of  separate  odes.  The 
Book  of  Jasher,  whatever  the  origin  of  the 
name,  seems,  from  the  quotations  taken  from 
it,  such  as  the  song  of  the  Bow  (2  Sam.  i.  18), 
to  have  been  a  collection  of  national  ballads, 
the  earliest  form  in  which  history  is  written. 
And  the  Books  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel  were  public  journals,  writ- 
ten perhaps  by  the  chief  secretaries  of  state. 

The  remark  of  the  wise  man  (Eccl.  xii.  12) 
on  the  subject  of  making  books  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  this: — Why  compose  so  many 
volumes,  why  spend  time  in  elaborating  so 
many  literary  productions,  when  the  whole 
duty  of  man  may  be  comprised  in  two  brief 
sentences — ' '  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments."   (See  Writing), 

BOOTH.  (See  Garden). 

BOOTY.  (See  Spoil). 

BORDER.  (See  Clothes). 

BORROW.  "The  children  of  Israel  bor- 
rowed  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment"  (Exod.  xii.  35).  The 
meaning  of  the  word  here  translated  borrow  is 
ask,  and  does  not  imply  any  promise  to  return. 
The  Hebrew  had  toiled  long  in  unrequited 
servitude,  and  ere  they  left  the  country  they 
demanded  compensation,  which  in  the  panic 
was  promptly  rendered.  They  left  behind 
them  much  fixed  or  real  property  in  the  houses 
and  lands  they  had  occupied,  and  which  would 
become  the  possession  of  those  who  now  gave 
them  presents,  Josephus,  to  magnify  his  na- 
tion, says  those  presents  were  given  of  good- 
•vvill,  and  to  honour  the  departing  tribes— a  sup- 
position not  very  probable  in  the  circumstances. 

BOSOM  (John  xiii.  23),  The  dress  of  the 
Jews  was  such  as  allowed  them  to  carry  within 
a  fold  in  the  bosom  of  the  robe  what  could  not 
be  carried  in  the  hand.  Hence  the  expressions, 
Isa.  xL  11  and  Luke  vi.  38.  It  was  also  used 
to  denote  a  place  of  rest  and  security.  Hence 
the  term  "Abraham's  bosom"  is  figuratively 
spoken  of  as  the  abode  of  Lazarus.  "And  in 
hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments, 
and  seeth  Abraham  aiar  off,  and  Lazarus  in 
his  bosom"  (Luke  xvi.  23).  The  figure  of  tho^ 
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parable  is  very  beautiful  and  pathetic.  The 
words,  Abraham's  bosom,  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
banquet.  He  who  had  been  content  to  eat  of 
the  crumbs — who  lay  at  the  rich  man's  gate — 
the  ulcerated  -cripple  beggar,  whose  friends  and 
surgeons  were  the  dogs,  was  translated  to  a 
feast,  and  brought  into  immediate  fellowship 
with  one  of  the  most  honoured  of  its  reclining 
guests.  No  name  awakened  such  associations 
in  the  mind  of  a  Jew  as  that  of  Abraham 
(Luke  xiii.  28  ;  John  viii.  33,  39,  57 ;  Acts  xiii. 
26).  The  use  of  this  term  (John  i.  18)  im- 
ports the  peculiar,  mysterious,  aad  perfect  unity 
of  the  Father  and  Son.     (See  Clothes.) 

BOSSES.  "  He  runneth  upon  him,  even  on 
his  neck,  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  his  bucklers" 
(Job  XV.  26).  The  prominent  or  projecting 
parts  of  the  buckler,  and  of  course  the  thickest 
and  strongest. 

BOTTLE  (Gen.  xxi.  14).  Ancient  bottles 
were  made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  which  were 
properly  dressed  for  the  purpose.  The  open- 
ings of  the  skin  were  closed,  ex- 
cept at  the  neck,  through  which 
the  liquor  was  to  be  received  and 
discharged,  and  which  was  fastened 
by  a  string  like  a  bag.  They  were 
of  course  of  different  sizes,  as  the 
skins  of  kids,  goats,  or  oxen  might 
be  used.  Bruce  describes  parti- 
cularly a  bottle  which  he  saw  in 
Arabia,  made  in  this  manner,  of 
an  ox-skin,  which  would  hold 
sixty  gallons,  and  two  of  which 
were  a  load  for  a  camel. 

The  Gibeonites  brought  to 
Joshua  "old,  and  rent,  and  bound- 
up  "  bottles,  as  if  to  prove  that  they  had  come 
by  a  long  and  toilsome  march.  The  method 
employed  to  "bind  up"  rent  bottles  is  often 
clumsy  enough.  Sir  John  Chardin  says,  "that 
they  mend  the  bottles  sometimes  by  setting  in 
a  piece,  sometimes  by  gathermg  up  the  torn 
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place  in  the  manner  of  a  purse,  and  sometimes 
they  put  in  a  round  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  by 
that  means  stop  the  hole." 

Travellers  in  eastern  countries  frequently 
speak  of  the  goat-skins  and  leathern  bottles 
in  which  they  carry  water  in  their  journeys. 
Where  the  travelling  is  rough,  and  the  vessels 
likelyto  strike  against  each  other,  they  are  made 
of  the  safest  materials  that  can  be  found.  The 
skins  or  bottles  used  for  new  wine  were  of  the 
freshest  and  most  flexible  kind,  in  order  that 
they  might  the  better  endure  the  process  of 
fermentation.  The  fresh  skin  was  soft,  flexible, 
easily  distended,  as  in  the  figure  employed  by 
Job,  xxxii.  19,  "My  belly  is  as  wine  which  hath 
no  vent,  it  is  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles." 
But  the  skins  when  old  were  hard,  dry,  and 
shrivelled,  and  easily  burst  by  any  internal 
pressure.  Therefore  our  Lord  says,  "  Neither 
do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  else  the 
bottles  break,  and  the  wine  ri;nneth  out,  and 
the  bottles  perish :  but  they  put  new  wine  into 
new  bottles,  and  both  are  preserved  (Matt, 
ix.  17).  The  effect  of  smoke  on  a  skin  bottle 
would  be  to  blacken  and  shrivel  it  (Ps.  cxix. 
83). 

Bottles  and  vases  of  many  other  kinds  of 
materials,  of  alabaster,  porcelain,  and  metal 
are  found  among  the  relics  of  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  could  not  be  unknown  to  the  Hebrews 
( Judg.  iv.  19 ;  v.  25). 

BOW.     (SeeARMOUK) 

Bow  (Gen.  xxxvii.  10).  To  bow  down  one's 
self  is  a  posture  expressive  of  great  reverence 
and  humility  (Gen.  xxi  v.  26,  48 ;  1  Ki.  i.  53 ; 
ii.  19).  It  was  a  common  mode  of  salutation 
in  the  East  to  kneel  upon  one  knee  and  bend 
the  head  until  it  touched  the  ground.  (See 
Prater.)  It  is  still  the  custom  in  many 
eastern  nations  for  subjects  to  kneel  before 
the  throne  of  the  king  and  bow  their  heads 
slowly  till  they  touch  the  earth.  Sir  William 
Jones,  in  his  history  of  Nadir  Shah,  says, 


that  as  Nadir  approached,  the  people  bowed 
their  heads  with  shame,  and  touched  the 
earth  with  the  forehead  of  humiliation. 

The  pi-eceding  cuts  represent  some  of  the 
forms  of  Oriental  bowing  or  adoration. 

In  Gen.  xxxiii.  3  the  following  scene  is 
simply  and  pathetically  narrated:  "And  he 
passed  over  before  them,  and  bowed  himself  to 
the  ground  seven  times  until  he  came  near  to 
his  brother. "  On  this  truly  Oriental  encounter, 
Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  Oriental  Illustrations,  re- 
marks— * '  I'here  is  something  very  touching,  and, 
to  an  Eastern  mind,  very  natural,  in  this  action 
of  Jacob's.  His  arrangements,  also,  may  be 
been  to  the  life  at  this  day.  His  wives  and 
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children  were  placed  behind  him  :  they  would 
be  in  a  separate  group,  in  order  that  Esau 
might  the  more  easily  see  them.  He  would 
then  walk  forward,  and  cast  himself  on  the 
earth,  and  rise  again,  till  he  had  bowed  seven 
times ;  after  wiiich  (as  he  would  walk  a  short 
distance  every  time  he  arose),  he  would  be 
nearer  to  his  brother.  Esau  could  not  bear  it 
any  longer,  and  ran  to  meet  him,  and  fell  on 
his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  wept.  Then 
came  the  handmaids  and  their  children  (I  think 
I  see  them),  and  bowed  themselves  before  Esau; 
the_  wives,  also,  according  to  their  age,  and 
their  children,  prostrated  themselves  before 
him.    What  with  the  looks  of  the  little  ones. 
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joined  with  those  of  the  mothers,  Esau  could 
not  helj)  being  moved. 

"  People  in  great  distress  begin  to  bow  to  the 
earth  when  they  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  man  tliey  wish  to  apj)ea3e.  But  the 
regular  mode  of  paying  reM])ects  is  as  follows  : — 
To  a  king,  a  father,  or  an  elder  brother,  bow 
once ;  before  a  priest,  the  temple,  or  the  gods, 
three  times." 

BOWPILS  (1  Ki.  iii.  20).  This  term  is  used 
by  the  sacred  writers  evidently  in  a  figurative 
sense,  for  affections  or  emotions  of  the  heart 
(Col.  iii.  12 ;  1  John  iii.  17). 

BOX  TREE  (Isa.  xli.  19)— an  evergreen, 
whose  perfect  proportions,  beauty  of  foliage, 


and  utility  might  illustrate  the  prosperity  and 
grace  which  God  would  bestow  on  Zion  (Isa. 
Ix.  18). 

BOZRAH  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33),  called  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  Bostra,  was  situated  about 
24  miles  south-east  of  Edrei.  It  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  as  the  chief  city  of 
Edom  (Isa.  xxxiv.  6;  Ixiii.  1;  Jer.  xlviii.  24; 
xlix.  13,  22;  Amos  i.  12).  It  is  called  by 
Jeremiah  a  city  of  the  Moabites,  and  it  was 
probably  taken  from  Amnion  by  the  Edomites, 
and  again  from  the  Edomites  by  the  Moabites. 
As  it  was  situated  upon  the  confines  of  several 
countries  who  were  often  at  war  with  each 
other,  these  changes  were  likely  to  happen. 
It  is  now  the  largest  citj'^  in  that  district,  and 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  stronghold  of  the 
Nestorians.  The  prophecies  respecting  this 
place,  some  of  which  iire  cited  above,  are  among 
the  most  wonderful  and  sublime  on  record. 

Some  are  inclined  to  identify  Bozrah  with 
Petra,  though  without  adequate  foundation. 
Robinson  remarks, — "The  place  el-Busaireh, 
2i^  hours  south  of  Ttifileh,  seems  to  bear  in  its 
name  decisive  tokens  of  antiquity.  It  is  now 
a  village  of  about  fifty  houses,  situated  on  a  hill, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  castle.  The 
Arabic  form  Busaireh  is  a  diminutive  of  Bus- 
rah,  the  present  Arabic  name  of  Bozrah  in 
Hauran,  the  Bostra  of  the  Greeks  and  Ixomans ; 
which  latter  has  been  regarded  as  a  city  of  the 
Edomit  's,  though  lying  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  territoiy.  But  the  name  el-Busaireh 
affords  reast)n  to  suppose  that  another  Bozrah 
lay  here  within  the  proper  limits  of  Edom,  and 
was  for  a  time  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Tliis  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  in  Scripture  Bozi-ah  is  often  coupled  with 
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the  land  of  Edom  itself,  while  the  prophet 
Amos  speaks  of  it  expressly  in  connection  with 
the  land  of  Teman,  or  the  south.  Further, 
both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  a  Bozrah 
as  existing  in  their  day  in  the  mountains  of 
Idumea,  distinct  from  the  northern  Bozrah. 
In  this  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  relieved 
from  the  incongruity  of  sui>posing  the  chief 
city  of  the  Edomites  to  have  lain  at  the  distance 
of  several  days'  journey  away  from  their  terri- 
tories."— Researches,  ii.,  p.  570. 

BRACELET  (Gen.  xxiv.  30) — an  ornament 
(chain  or  clasp)  worn  on  the  arm.  Amon^ 
eastern  princesses  it  is  a  badge  of  royalty,  and 
was  probably  regarded  as  such  in  the  time  of 
David  (2  Sam.  L  10).  The  royal  bracelet  was 
of  much  richer  materials,  and  was  worn  above 
the  elbow ;  the  common  bracelet  was  worn  on 
the  wrist  (Ezek.  xvi.  11). 

This  ornament  seems  to  have  been  universally 
employed.  It  was  often  of  considerable  bulk 
and  weight.  The  poorer  people  wore  bracelets 
of  a  coarser  manufacture.  As  indicative  of  the 
general  use  of  this  ornament,  and  of  its  various 
forms,  sizes,  and  adaptations,  not  less  than  five 
Hebrew  terms  are  rendered  bracelet  in  our 
English  version. 

BRANCH  (Ps.  civ.  12).  This  word  is  often 
figuratively  used  by  the  sacred  writers  (Ps. 
Ixxx.  15 ;  John  xv.  5,  6),  and  is  also  one  of  the 
titles  of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  xi.  1 :  comp.  with 
Isa.  Hii.  2,  Zech.  iii.  8;  vi.  12).  The  family 
of  Jesse  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  the 
stock  of  a  tree  firmly  rooted ;  and  the  coming 
of  Christ  from  the  seed  of  David  is  represented 
as  the  shooting  forth  of  a  branch,  which  is  here 
called,  by  way  of  distinction  and  eminence, 
"THE  BRANCH;"  for  it  may  weU  be  said 
that  Christ,  even  in  his  common  nature,  far 
surpassed  all  the  house  of  David  in  the  dignity, 
j)Ower,  and  glory,  both  of  his  person  and  office. 

An  abominable  branch  (Isa.  xiv,  19)  is  a 
bough  on  which  a  malefactor  had  been  hanged, 
and  which,  according  to  Maimonides,  was 
buried  along  with  him.  The  carrying  of  a 
branch  or  twig  in  a  i^ecidiar  form  was  some 
mystic  rite  of  idolatrous  worship  (Ezek.  viii. 
17) ;  and  the  custom  alluded  to  seems  to  have 
been  common  over  the  East. 

BRASS  (Gen.  iv.  22).  The  composition 
which  we  call  brass  was  invented  as  late  as  the 
tliirteenth  century.  It  is  generally  made  of 
two-thirds  copper  and  one-third  zinc.  That 
which  is  named  brass  in  the  sacred  A\Titing3 
was  probably  what  we  call  coi^per,  or  rather 
bronze.  It  was  a  native  production,  dug  out 
of  the  hills  of  Canaan  (Deut.  viii.  9).  It  was 
used  for  a  variety  of  pxirposes  about  the  temple, 
and  also  for  fetters  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  2  Ki.  xxv, 
7),  armour  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6),  and  musical 
instruments  (1  Chr.  xv.  19;  1  Cor.  xiii.  1). 
Wilkinson  informs  us,  however,  that  bronze 
was  manufactured  very  early  in  Egyjit,  and 
that  weapons,  mirrors,  and  ornaments  were 
fabricated  out  of  it  at  a  very  remote  period. 
The  words  brass,  brazen,  &c.,  occurring  under 
the  words  Armour,  Altar,  Book,  &c.,  are 
used  in  conformity  with  the  common  English 
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translation  of  the  Bible,  and  not  with  technical 
accuracy. 

"  Brass  "  is  used  sometimes  as  the  syinbol  of 
incorrigible  pride  and  wanton  immorality,  and 
sometimes  as  an  emblem  of  durability  and 
strength, 

BRAVEEY  (Isa.  iii.  18)-^"the  bravery  of 
their  tinkling  ornament."  The  word  in  this 
place  has  no  connection  with  courage  or  valour, 
but  is  used  in  its  old  English  sense  of  finery. 
It  is  only  a  different  spelling  of  the  term  yet 
current  in  Scotland — braw,  braws,  to  denote 
handsome  or  gaudy  attire.     (See  Clothes.) 

BRAZEN  SEA.  (See  Laver.) 

BRAZEN  SERPENT.  (See  Seepent.) 

BREAD  (Gen.  xiv.  18).  The  bread  of  the 
Jews  was  generally  made  of  wheat.  Barley 
and  other  grains,  as  rye  or  spelt,  were  some- 
times used  (Judg.  vii.  13).  Grain  seems  to 
have  been  eaten  in  very  early  times  with  almost 
no  preparation ;  but  afterwards  it  was  prepared 
for  food  by  being  parched  (Ruth  ii.  14). 

To  make  bread,  however,  the  materials  were 
prepared  as  in  modern  days.  (See  Mill, 
Sieve.)  The  process  of  kneading  it  was  per- 
formed in  kneading-troughs  (Gen.  xviii.  6 ; 
Exod.  xii.  .34 ;  Jer.  vii.  18)  or  wooden  bowls 
such  as  the  Arabians  use  at  this  daj^  for  a  like 
purpose.  It  has  been  siipposed  by  some  that 
the  kneading  was  done  upon  a  circular  piece 
of  leather,  such  as  is  now  used  in  Persia  and 
by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  which  would  be 
more  properly  called  a  kneading-bag,  as  it 
draws  up  like  a  knapsack.  Either  of  the  uten- 
sils would  be  easily  transported.  Very  simple 
leaven  was  used  in  the  dough.  The  loaves 
were  shaped  like  a  plate,  and  when  leavened, 
were  ordinarily  of  the  thickness  of  one's  little 
finger.  The  process  of  baking  was  often  gone 
through  with  great  rapidity.  The  Levitical 
laws  describe  various  ways  of  prejjaring  bread, 
by  a  reference  to  the  utensils  in  which  it  is 
cooked.  In  the  East,  corn  is  ground  every 
morning,  and  ere  20  minutes  elapse  from  the 
commencement  of  this  operation,  it  is  baked 
into  bread.  Elijah  found,  when  fleeing  from 
Jezebel,  a  cake  which  had  been  baked  on  the 
coals  (1  Ki.  xix.  5).  Ephraim  (Hos.  viii.  8)  is 
compared  to  "a  cake  not  turned" — only  one 
side  of  which  was  cooked,  while  the  other  was 
raw,  doughy,  and  unpalatable.     (See  Table.) 

The  unleavened  bread  was  very  thin,  and 
was  broken,  not  cut  (Lam.  iv.  4 ;  Matt.  xiv. 
19 ;  XV.  36 ;  xxvi.  26).  It  has  been  said  that 
the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  loaves  was 
regulated  by  the  time  they  wore  to  be  kept ; 
that  which  was  to  be  kept  longest  being  made 
thick,  that  it  might  retain  its  moisture.  This 
is  contrary  to  modern  philosophy  on  this  siib- 

{'ect,  as  we  see  in  the  manufacture  of  ship- 
)read.  (For  the  manner  of  baking,  see  Ovens, 
Cake.) 

The  term  bread  is  often  used  for  food  or  pro- 
visions in  general. 

Bread   corn  (Isa.   xxviii.    28)    is  used  for 
wheat,  barley,  or  any  other  grain  from  which 
bread  was  made. 
The  figurative  expressions,  "bread  of  sor- 
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rows"  (Ps.  cxxvii,  2)  and  ** bread  of  tears" 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  5),  may  denote  that  the  suffering  of 
sorrow  and  the  shedding  of  tears  had  become 
as  much  a  part  oi  the  diet  of  every  day  as  one's 
daily  bread.  So  the  ' '  bread  of  wickedness  " 
(Prov.  iv.  17),  and  "bread  of  deceit"  (Prov. 
XX.  17),  denote  not  only  a  living  or  estate  ob- 
tained by  fraud  and  sin,  but  that  to  do  wickedly 
is  as  much  the  portion  of  a  wicked  man's  life 
as  to  eat  his  daily  bread. 

Show-bread  (Exod.  xxv.  30)  was  unleavened 
bread  prepared  anew  every  Sabbath,  and  pre- 
sented hot  on  the  golden  table,  in  12  loaves  of  a 
square  or  oblong  shape,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Salt  and  incense 
were  presented  at  the  same  time.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  loaves  were  placed  either  in  two 
piles  or  in  two  rows,  with  6  loaves  in  each,  and 
it  was  called  sliow-bread,  or  bread  of  the  face, 
or  the  bread  of  setting  before,  because  it  stood 
continually  before  the  Lord.  According  to  the 
Jewish  doctors,  the  loaves  were  square  in  form ; 
and  they  say  that  between  every  two  loaves 
was  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  folded  into  the  form 
of  a  tube  to  admit  of  a  free  passage  for  the  air, 
so  that  the  consecrated  bread  might  preserve 
its  freshness.  Thus  there  "  was  meat  in  God's 
house  " — a  portion  of  his  own  goodness  set  be- 
fore him  in  gratitude— a  symbol,  too,  of  that 
generous  beneficence  which  accompanies  true 
piety.  "Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms,"  said 
the  angel  to  Cornelius,  "are  come  up  as  a  me- 
morial before  God."  The  old  loaves  were  i^e- 
moved  every  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiv.  8),  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  were  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests 
alone,  and  by  them  only  in  the  court  of  the 
sanctuary,  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-6 ;  Matt.  xii.  3,  &c.) 
(See  Bake,  Cake,  Oven.) 

BREAKFAST.     (See  Meals.) 

BREASTPLATE.  1.  (Exod.  xxviii.  15)  A 
part  of  the  official  dress  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest,  the  general  appearance  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  given  in  the  following  cut.     It 


a  piece  of  embroidered  work,  about  10  inches 
square,  and  made  double,  with  a  front  and  lin- 
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ing,  so  as  to  answer  for  a  pouch  or  bag.  It 
was  adorned  with  twelve  precious  stones,  as  in 
the  preceding  representation.  The  two  upper 
comers  were  fastened  to  the  ephod  by  bhie 
ribapds, .  from  which  it  was  not  to  be  loosed 
(Exod5xxviii.  28),  and  the  two  lower  corners  to 
the  girdle.  The  rings,  chains,  and  other  fasten- 
ings were  of  gold  or  rich  lace.  It  was  called 
the  memorml  (Exod.  xxviii.  12,  29),  inasmuch  as 
it  reminded  the  priest  of  his  rei)resentative 
character  in  relation  to  the  twelve  tribes  ;  and 
it  is  also  called  the  breasti)late  of  judgment 
(Exod.  xxviii.  15),  perhaps  because  it  was  worn 
by  him  who  was,  instrumentally,  the  fountain 
of  justice  and  judgment  to  the  Jewish  church, 
and  whose  decisions  were,  by  divine  influence, 
clear  and  infallible — represented  by  Urim  and 
Thummim,  lights  and  perfections.  (See  UiiiM 
and  Thummim.) 

2.  (Eph.  vi.  14)  The  breastplate  was  also 
that  article  of  ancient  armour  which  protected 
the  breast.  Its  figurative  use  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  and  also  in  Isa.  lix.  17,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.     (See  Armour.) 

BREECHES.     (See  Clothes.) 

BRICK  (Gen.  xi.  3).  Brick  was  a  building 
material  among  the  Jews ;  but  the  size  of  their 
bricks  was  much  larger  than  ours.  Bricks 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon  are  a  foot 
square,  and  resemble  tiles  rather  than  bricks. 
They  were  usually  hardened  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  although  kilns  were  not  unknown 
(2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  Jer.  xliii.  9 ;  Nah.  iii.  14). 
The  Egyptians  forced  the  Hebrews  to  toil  in 
the  manufacture  of  bricks.  Clay  abounded 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  and  in  places 
where  it  had  not  the  requisite  consistency  it 
was  mixed  with  straw.  These  bricks  were 
used  for  every  variety  of  architectural  pur- 
pose, as  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  The 
process  of  making  bricks  ^^'as  a  dirty  and  un- 
wholesome drudgery.  Slaves  were  therefore 
often  employed  to  work  at  brick-making,  and 
the  Hebrews  in  their  servitude  were  doomed 
to  the  ignoble  and  fatiguing  task.  The  sculp- 
tures on  the  Egyptian  monuments  represent 
foreigners  as  engaged  in  this  work,  and  the 
"taskmaster,"  with  his  stick,  is  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  scene.     It  is  plainly  stated  that 


From  the  Monuments. 

the  Hebrews  were  forced  to  an  unusual  drudg- 
ery—for the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of 
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Israel  "  to  serve  with  rigour,  and  they  mado 
their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar 
and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field. "  On  the 
monuments,  all  the  parts  of  this  hard  and 
ancient  bondage  are  faithfully  dejjicted — the 
carrjang,  tempering,  and  bakmg  of  the  clay, 
and  the  moulding  and  drying  of  the  bricks. 

BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM,  BRIDE- 
CHAMBER.     (See  Marriage.) 

BRIDLE.     (See  Harness.) 

BRIGANDINE  (Jer.  xlvi.  4)— supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  the  habergeon  and  coat  of 
mail.     (See  Armour.) 

BRIMSTONE  (Ps.  xi.  6)— a  well-kno\vn 
mineral  substance,  exceedingly  inflammable, 
and  when  burning  it  emits  a  suffocating 
smell.  We  are  told  that  the  cities  of  the 
l^lain  were  destroyed  by  a  rain  (or  storm)  of 
fire  and  brimstone.  There  is  nothing  incredible 
in  this,  even  if  we  suppose  natural  agencies 
only  were  employed  in  it.  The  soil  in  that 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  earth  is  such 
that  a  violent  eruption  might  fill  the  air  with 
inflamed  substances,  falling  down  in  streams  of 
liquid  fire  upon  those  devoted  cities.  Bitu- 
minous substances  float  in  large  masses  on 
the  Dead  Sea  or  Lake  of  Asphalt,  as  it  is 
named  from  these  phenomena.  The  word  is 
often  figuratively  used  (Job  xviii.  15;  Isa, 
xxxiv.  9).  In  the  last  of  these  passages  there 
is  manifest  allusion  to  the  awful  destruction 
which  overtook  the  cities  of  the  plain.  The 
word,  in  those  verses  which  describe  the  future 
sufferings  of  the  wicked,  expresses  all  which 
the  human  mind  can  conceive  of  excruciating 
torment.     (See  Salt  Sea.) 

BROOK.     (See  Water.) 

BROTHER,  BRETHREN  (Gen.  iv.  2; 
xlii.  13) — a  term  which  properly  denotes  the 
nearest  consanguinity,  that  is,  male  children  of 
the  same  parents,  as  in  the  texts  above  cited ; 
but  sometimes  persons  of  more  remote  kindred, 
or  of  the  same  nation  (Gen.  xiii.  8 ;  Esth.  x.  3 ; 
Acts  vii.  25,  37 ;  xiii.  2(>),  or  even  those  who 
are  closely  united  in  affection  (2  Sam.  L  26). 
In  the  New  Testament  the  term  is  more 
frequently  applied  to  the  spiritual  relationship 
which  the  true  followers  of  Christ  sustain  to 
him  and  to  each  other  in  the  household  of  faith. 
The  "  brethren  "  of  Jesus  are  sometimes 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  and  that  in  a  peculiar 
way.  Thus  they  are  referred  to  nine  times  in 
the  four  Gospels,  once  in  the  Acts,  and  once  in 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  From 
these  incidental  notices  we  learn  the  follow- 
ing:—1.  The  "brothers"  are  a  party  dis- 
tinct from  the  apostles.  Thus,  "After  this 
he  went  down  to  Capernaum,  he,  and  his 
mother,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  disciples" 
(John  ii.  12);  "While  he  yet  talked  to  the 
people,  behold,  his  mother  and  his  brethren 
stood  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  him.  Then 
one  said  unto  him,  behold,  thy  mother  and  thy 
brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with 
thee"  (Matt.  xii.  4G,  47;  Mark  iii.  31;  Luke 
viii.  19).  Again,  the  men  of  "his  own  country' " 
cried,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?  is  n<^t 
his  mother  called  Mary?  and  his  brethren, 
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James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas? 
and  his  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us?"  (Matt, 
xiii.  55.)  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of 
Mary,  the  brother  of  James,  and  Joses,  and  of 
Juda,  and  Simon  ?  and  are  not  his  sisters  here 
with  us?"  (Markvi.  3.)  "His  brothers  said  to 
him,  Depart  hence  and  go  into  Judea,  that  thy 
disciples  also  may  see  the  works  that  thou 
doest.  For  neither  did  his  brothers  believe  on 
him.  But  when  his  brothers  were  gone  up, 
then  went  he  also  up  unto  the  feast"  (John 
vii.  3,  5,  10).  Four  times  do  this  party  so 
nearly  related  to  Him  pass  before  us  in  the 
Gospel  history,  immediately  after  his  first 
miracle;  as  wishing  an  interview  with  him; 
as  sneeringly  referred  to  by  his  fellow-towns- 
men ;  and  as  not  yet  believing  on  him.  The 
same  distinction  is  still  marked  after  the  ascen- 
sion. "  These  all  (the  apostles)  continued  with 
one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication,  with 
the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  with  his  brethren"  (Acts  i.  14).  The  plea 
of  the  apostle  Paul  is — "Have  we  not  power 
to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  other 
apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and 
Cephas?"  (1  Cor.  ix.  5.)  2»  The  brothers 
appear  always  in  connection  with  Mary,  save 
in  John  vii.— the  scene  and  expression  of  their 
unbelief ;  and  she  could  not  be  entangled  in 
that  unbelief,  and  she  is  always  found  in 
company  with  them,  save  in  Luke  ii.  42, 
Joseph  being  then  alive,  and  in  John  xix.  25, 
where  she  was  commended  to  John,  and  not  to 
one  of  them.  Four  times  is  she — a  widow 
probably  by  this  time — connected  with  them  as 
their  parental  head.  3.  As  a  family,  they  are 
once  named  as  consisting  of  four  brothers, 
"James,  and  Joses,  and  Judas,  and  Simon," 
and  of  at  least  Uvo  sisters,  as  the  word  "all" 
{trdfTai  d.os.\(pai)  would  seem  to  imply.  4. 
We  have,  in  Gal.  i.  19,  "  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,"  not  to  distinguish  him  from  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  as  Hug  supposes,  for  then  his 
patronymic  Alphaei  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient.  He  was  therefore  one  of  these 
brothers. 

Now,  had  there  been  no  theological  interven- 
tion, no  peculiar  views  as  to  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary,  or  at  least,  no  impression 
that  the  w^omb  chosen  for  the  Divine  infant  was 
so  sacred — so  set  ajjart  in  solitary  honour  and 
dedication  that  it  could  have  no  other  or  sub- 
sequent tenant — the  natural  or  usual  domestic 
meaning  would  have  been  the  only  one  given  to 
the  previous  quotations,  and  Jesus,  his  brothers, 
and  his  sisters,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
forming  one  household,  having  the  common 
relationshii)  of  children  to  Mary  their  mother. 
The  employment  of  the  anomalous  double 
plural,  "brethren,"*  instead  of  "brothers,'" 
in  all  these  places  of  the  authorized  version 
lessens  or  diverts  the  impression  on  the  English 
reader;  for  "  brethren"  now  never  denotes  sons 
of  the  same  parents,  but  is  official,  national, 

*"Bruder,  Briider  (Brither,  Breether,  Scottico) — 
*-m'  boionfjiriK  to  another  plural  foj-m,  aH  in  ox,  oxen, 
liatham  callsi  thcRe  last  forms  'c.ollectiveB,'  rather 
Uiau  true  i)lurals." — £ngl.  Lanyuag&,  p.  M3. 
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functional,  or  congregational  in  its  use.     But 
the  simple    and    natural    meaning    has    n(,t 
been  usually  adopted,  and  the  brothers  are 
supposed  by  many  to  be  the  children  of  Joseph 
by  a  former  marriage,  by  others  to  be  only 
cousins  (Matt.  xii.  50).     (See  James.) 
BUCKLER.     (See  Armour.) 
BUILDINGS.     (See  Dwellings.) 
BUL.     (See  Month.) 

BULLS  OF  BASHAN  (Ps.  xxii.  12).  Bulls 
in  the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan  being  well  fed, 
were  strong  and  ferocious ;  hence  they  are 
chosen  as  symbols  of  cruel  and  persecuting 
enemies.     (See  Bashan,  Ox.) 

BULRUSH  (Isa.  xviii.  2)  —  a  species  of 
reed  which  is  found  on  the  marshes  of  the 
Nile.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  J  2 
or  15  feet.  The  stalks  were  pliable, 
and  capable  of  being  interwoven 
very  closely,  as  is  evident  from  their 
being  used  in  the  construction  of  arks 
or  baskets,  as  that  in  which  Moses 
was  exposed  (Exod.  ii.  3,  5),  and  even 
of  ships  of  larger  dimensions.  Such 
vessels  are  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  (xviii. 
2).  Pliny,  Lucan,  Plutarch,  all  refer 
to  this  use  of  the  papyrus  by  the 
Egyptians.  It  was  from  this  vege- 
table that  the  papyrus  w^as  derived 
which  was  used  for  Avriting.  It  was 
made  of  the  inside  bark,  which  was  cut 
into  strips,  and  the  edges  cemented 
together  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
fact  that  the  papyrus  was  used  for 
food  when  prepared  in  one  way,  and 
for  writing  when  prepared  in  another 
way,  explains  the  passages  in  which  the  eating 
of  books,  &c. ,  is  mentioned  ( Jer.  xv.  16 ;  Ezek. 
iii.  1,  3 ;  Rev.  x.  8-10).  Herodotus  attests  the 
use  of  the  papyrus  for  food  (ii.  93) — "  The 
biblus  (or  papyrus)  is  of  annual  growth,  and 
after  it  is  plucked  up  out  of  the  marshes,  the 
top  is  cut  off  and  turned  to  a  different  use 
from  the  other  portions.  The  part  of  the 
stalk  that  is  left,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length,  is  sold  as  an  eatable  article."  (See 
Book.) 
BULWARK.  (See  War.) 
BURDEN  (Hab.  i.  1).  This  word,  when 
used  in  connection  with  some  city  or  nation 
(as  the  "burden  of  Moab,"  the  "burden  of 
Nineveh,"  &c.),  expresses  the  disastrous  or 
calamitous  import  of  the  prophecy.  The 
"  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea"  (Babylon), 
the  "burden  of  the  valley  of  vision"  (Jerusalem), 
and  similar  expressions,  are  explained  by  their 
subject  or  connection. 

BURIAL,  BURY  (Gen.  xxiii.  4;  Matt, 
xxvi.  12).  It  was  customary  among  the  Jews 
for  the  children  or  near  kindred  to  close  the 
eyes  of  the  dying  (Gen.  xlvi.  4),  and  a  loud 
and  general  wailing  followed  the  decease  (John 
xi.  19,  31,  33),  and  continued  many  days  after 
burial.  The  body  of  the  deceased  was  washed 
and  laid  out  (Acts  ix.  37).  It  was  wrapx^ed  in 
folds  of  linen  cloth,  and  the  head  boiind  around 
with  a  napkin.  It  is  said  that  I^azarus  was 
bound,  "hand  and  foot,  with  grave  clothes'* 
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(John  xi.  44) ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  many  that 
eiich  limb  had  its  separate  wrapper,  as  it  was 
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customary  in  Egypt  to  wrap  even  each  finger 
in  a  separate  cloth  or  band,  so  that  hundreds 
of  yards  of  cloth  are  often  unwound  from  one 
of  the  mummies.  When  thus  bound  around, 
it  was  i)laced  on  a  bier,  in  readiness  to  be 
borne  to  the  grave.  (See  Bier,  Embalm.) 
The  nearest  relatives  did  the  last  offices  (Gen. 
XXV,  8,  9;  XXXV.  29). 

1'he  climate,  and  the  uncleanness  which  was 
contracted,  under  the  law,  from  contact  with 
a  dead  body,  or  even  coming  into  the  same 
apartment  with  it,  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  custom  of  early  interments.  In  Persia  it 
is  not  customary  to  keep  the  dead  over  two  or 
three  hours,  and  the  European  Jews  universally 
bury  their  dead  early.  There  were  many  ex- 
cepti(ins  in  this  respect,  howevea*.  The  practice 
of  embalming  was  not  general  among  the  Jews, 
though  spices,  &c.,  were  used  in  their  burials 
with  a  wasteful  profusion.  ITius  it  is  recorded 
of  Asa,  that  they  "  laid  him  in  the  bed  which 
was  filled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers  kinds 
of  s])ices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art; 
and  they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him  " 
(2  Chr.  xvi.  14).  Five  hundred  persons  are 
said  to  have  carried  spices  at  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  Herod;  and  so  the  description  of 
the  genei-osity  of  Nicodemus  is  in  unison  wath 
the  usage  of  his  times  (John  xix.  40).  Jacob 
and  Joseph  (whose  bodies  were  embalmed) 
both  died  in  Egy])t,  where  the  art  of  embalm- 
ing was  very  skilfully  practised.  In  Jacob's 
case  we  are  told  that  Joseph  commanded  his 
servants,  the  physicians,  to  embalm  his  father, 
and  then  he  was  placed  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt. 
And  thence  his  body  was  carried  to  Machpe- 
lah,  in  Canaan,  and  buried  (Gen.  1.  2,  7,  8). 
Coffins  were  used  in  Egj^it  and  Babylon ;  but 
are  unlcnown  in  the  East,  even  at  the  present 
day,  except  when  a  body  is  to  be  conveyed  to 
a  distant  ])lace.     (See  Embalm.) 

All  civilized  nations  have  been  agreed  in 
attending  with  some  solemnity  the  biu'ial  of 
their  dead.  Among  the  Jews  the  bier  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  a  few  of  the  nearest 
relations  (2  Sam.  iii.  31 ;  Luke  vii.  14).  Other 
persons  attended,  and  sometimes  mourners  (or 
rather  wailers  by  profession)  were  employed  to 
attend  the  body  (Jer.  ix.  17;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17; 
IMatt.  ix.  23).  "  Therefore  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  hosts,  the  Lox'd,  saith  thus ;  Wailing  shall  be 
in  all  streets;  and  they  shall  say  in  all  the 
highways,  Alas !  alas !  and  they  shall  call  the 
husbanchnan  to  mourning,  and  such  as  are 
Bkilfid  of  lamentation  to  wailing"  (Amos  v. 
lij].    This  is  the  custom  still  in  many  eastern 
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nations  (Gen.  1.  3,  10).  Tliis  scene  reminds  us 
of  the  j)icture  of  Rachel:  "A  v<»ice  was  heard 
in  Ramah,  lamentation,  and  bitter  weeping; 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  refused  to  be 
comforted  for  her  children,  because  they  were 
not "  (Jer.  xxxi.  15).  (roing  "  to  the  grave  to 
weep  there  "  is  a  custom  still  common  in  the 
East.  The  tumult  sometimes  made  on  such 
occasions  was  very  boisterous.  Oriental  feel- 
ing is  not  accustomed  to  self-restraint,  and  in 
some  periods  the  custom  of  self-mutilation, 
common  among  the  Gentiles,  seems  to  have 
found  its  way  into  Hebrew  funeral  usages. 
"Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in 
this  land:  they  shall  not  be  buried,  neither 
shall  men  lament  for  them,  nor  cut  themselves, 
nor  make  themselves  bald  for  them :  neither 
shall  men  tear  themselves  for  them  in  mourn- 
ing, to  comfort  them  for  the  dead;  neither 
shall  men  give  them  the  cu])  of  consolation  to 
drink  for  their  father  or  for  their  mother" 
(Jer.  xvi.  6,  7). 

The  ullaloo  of  the- Irish  is  precisely  the  same, 
both  in  sense  and  sound,  with  the  olooleh  of 
the  Arabians,  which  is  a  very  strong  and 
mournful  cry,  set  up  by  the  female  relatives  of 
a  deceased  person,  the  instant  of  his  death  ; 
and  continued,  just  like  the  Irish  caoinan,  at 
intervals  during  the  night. — Harmcr's  Observa- 
tions, iii.  41. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  note  to  the  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  thus  describes  a  similar  lantentation 
that  once  echoed  through  the  glens  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands :—"  The  Coronach  of  the  High- 
landers, like  the  ITlalatus  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  Ululoo  of  the  Irish,  was  a  wald  expression 
of  lamentation,  poui'ed  forth  by  the  mourners 
over  the  body  of  a  departed  friend.  WTien  the 
words  of  it  were  articulate,  they  expressed  the 
praises  of  the  deceased,  and  the  loss  the  clan 
would  sustain  by  his  death.  The  following  is 
a  lamentation  of  this  kind,  litei'ally  translated 
from  the  Gaelic,  to  some  of  the  ideas  of  which 
the  text  stands  indebted.  The  tune  is  so  popu- 
lar that  it  has  since  become  the  war-march  or 
gathering  of  the  clan. 

'  Coronach  on  Sir  LauchJan,  Chiej  of  Maclean. 

♦  Which  of  all  the  Senachies 
Can  trace  thy  line  from  the  root  up  to  Paradise, 
But  MacTuirich,  the  son  of  Fergus  ? 
No  sooner  had  thine  ancient  stately  tree 
Taken  firm  root  in  Albion 
Than  one  of  thy  forefathers  fell  at  Harlaw. — 
'Twas  then  we  "lost  a  chief  of  deathless  uama 

'  'Tis  no  base  weed— no  planted  tree. 
Nor  a  seedling  of  last  Autumn; 
Nor  a  sapling  planted  at  Beltain: 
Wide,  wide  around  were  spread  its  lofty  branches^ 
But  the  topmost  bough  is  lowly  laid ! 
Thou  hast  forsaken  us  before  Sawaine. 

'  Thy  dwelling  is  the  winter  house;— 
Loud,  sad,  sad,  and  mighty  is  thy  death-song! 
O  courteous  champion  of  Montrose ! 
O  sutely  warrior  of  the  Celtic  isles! 
Thou  Shalt  buckle  thy  harness  ou  no  more!' 

"  The  coronach  has  for  some  years  past  been 
superseded  at  funerals  by  the  use  of  the  bag- 
pipe ;  and  that  also  is,  like  many  other  High- 
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land  peculiarities,  falling  into  disuse,  unless  in 
remote  districts."  But  customs  seldom  change 
in  the  East;  forms  and  ceremonies  which  existed 
thousands  of  years  ago  are  to  be  witnessed  at 
the  present  day. 

After  the  funeral,  the  mourners  partook  of 
a  banquet  (Ezek.  xxiv.  17 ;  Hos.  ix.  4). 

Certain  places  were  appropriated  by  the 
Jews  to  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead,  and 
they  were  both  public  and  private  (Gen.  xxiii. 
4;  1.  13;  Judg.  \iu.  32;  xvi.  31;  2  Sam.  ii. 
32;  xxi.  14;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  6;  Jer.  xxvi.  23). 
They  were  usually  selected  in  gardens.  Such 
was  the  tomb  of  Manasseh,  and  such  the 
sepulchre  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  laid  (2 
Ki.  xxi.  18,  26-;  John  xix.  41).  Sometimes 
they  Were  in  fields  (Gen.  xxiii,  11),  sometimes 
in  caves  in  the  sides  of  the  moiintains  (2  Ki. 
xxiii.  16,  17),  or  in  rocks.  Such  was  the 
tomb  that  Sheb- 
na  had  prepared 
for  himself  (Isa. 
xxii.  16).  To  be 
unburied  was 
regarded  as  ex- 
ceedingly dis- 
graceful. Thus 
shouted  David 
to  his  gigantic 
\  antagonist :  "  I 
will  give  the 
carcases  of  the 
host  of  the  Phil- 
istines this  day 
unto  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and 
to  the  wild 
beasts  of  the 
earth ;  that  all  the  earth  may  know  that  there 
is  a  God  in  Israel"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  45,  46).  Such, 
too,  w^as  the  doom  of  Jezebel  (2  Ki.  ix.  10). 
The  melancholy  fate  of  'one  of  the  Hebrew 
sovereigns  is  thus  predicted  :  "Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  concerning  Jehoiakim  the  son 
of  Josiah  king  of  Judah;  They  shall  not 
lament  for  him,  saying.  Ah  my  brother !  or. 
Ah  sister  !  they  shall  not  lament  for  him,  say- 
ing, Ah  lord  !  or,  Ah  his  glory  !  He  shall  be 
buried  ^vith  the  burial  of  an  ass,  draAvn  and 
cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem" 
(Jer.  xxii.  18,  19).  Even  criminals  publicly 
executed  were  not  to  remain  vmburied  after 
sunset  of  the  day  of  their  death. 

Burning  the  dead  was,  on  extreme  occasions, 
resorted  to,  as  in  the  case  of  Saul.  And  Amos 
seems  to  indicate  that,  amidst  the  awful  mor- 
tality of  a  plague,  the  fear  of  infection,  or  some 
other  cause,  should  necessitate  a  departure  from 
common  and  natural  usage  (Amos  vi.  9,  10). 
To  do  any  violent  outrage  to  a  sepulchre  was 
a  posthumous  insult  of  no  ordinary  aggrava- 
tion, or  a  stigma  which  could  not  be  effaced. 
And  so  to  show  his  abhorrence  of  the  idolatries 
which  were  carried  on  in  Judea,  and  patronized 
by  king  and  bard,  the  following  oracle  was 
delivered  by  Jeremiah:  "At  that  time,  saith 
the  Lord,  they  shall  bring  out  the  bones  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  and  the  bones  of  his  princes, 
88 
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I  and  the  bones  of  the  priests,  and  the  bones  of 
the  prophets,  and  the  bones  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  out  of  their  graves :  and  they 
shall  spread  them  before  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven;  .  .  .  they 
shall  be  for  dung  upon  the  face  of  the  earth " 
(viii.  1,  2).  The  grave  was  called  the  house  or 
home  of  the  dead  (Job  xxx.  23 ;  Eccl.  xii.  5). 
The  burial  places  were  usually  in  retired 
situations,  and  hence  were  the  resort  of  de- 
moniacs (Matt.  viii.  28).  They  were  usually 
withovit  the  city  walls,  but  not  always ;  kings 
and  prophets  were  buried  in  their  cities  or 
houses.  David  was  interred  in  his  own  city, 
Samuel  in  his  own  house  (Josh.  xxiv.  30,  33; 
1  Sam.  XXV.  1;  xxviii.  3;  2  Ki.  xxi.  18;  2 
Chr.  xvi.  14 ;  xxiv.  16  ;  xxxiii.  20 ;  Neh.  iiu 
16).  Though  solitary,  they  were  selected  with 
reference  to  shade,  prospect,  &c.  The  orna- 
ments around  Sarah's  tomb  were  carefully- 
looked  to  in  the  bargain  for  its  site  (Gen.  xxiii. 
17).  So  we  read  also  in  Gen.  xxxv.  8,  *'But 
Deborah  Rebekah's  nurse  died,  and  she  was 
buried  beneath  Beth-el  under  an  oak;  and 
the  name  of  it  was  called  Allon-bachuth." 
(See  also  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13. ) 

The  desire  to  be  buried  with  one's  kindred 
was  very  strong.  We  cannot  but  admire  the 
natural  pathos  of  Barzillai's  request  to  David 
— ' '  Let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  turn  back 
again,  that  I  may  die  in  mine  own  city,  and  be 
buried  by  the  grave  of  my  father  and  of  my 
mother"  (2  Sam.  xix.  37).  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  in  all  their  disper- 
sions and  sufferings,  retain  an  ardent  desire  to 
be  buried  in  their  own  land.  As  early  as  the 
age  of  Jacob  did  this  feeling  exist.  The  old 
patriarch  felt  he  was  about  to  die  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  hallowed 
spot  in  Canaan  where  reposed  the  ashes  of  his 
family.  The  tenderness  and  naturalness  of 
such  scenes  present  strong  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  Scripture.  "And  he  charged  them, 
and  said  unto  them,  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto 
my  people :  bury  me  with  my  fathei-s  in  the 
cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite, 
in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah, 
which  is  before  Mamre,  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  Abraham  bought  with  the  field  of  Eph- 
ron the  Hittite  for  a  possession  of  a  burjring 
place.  There  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah 
his  wife ;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
his  wife;  and  there  I  bui'ied  Leah"  (Gen.  xlix. 
29-31).  The  same  desire  to  lie  at  last  among 
his  o^vn  kindred  was  as  strong  in  the  heart  of 
Joseph,  though  he  had  been  so  long  severed 
from  the  land  of  his  l)irth  (Gen.  1.  25). 

According  to  JeAvdsh  authority,— that  of 
Josephus  and  Maimonides, — a  spot  of  promiscu- 
ous and  dislionoured  interment  was  set  apai't 
for  the  burial  of  executed  malefactors.  Such 
a  custom  explains  the  language  of  Isa.  liii.  9, 
"They  appointed  him  with  the  wicked  his 
grave,  but  with  a  rich  man  was  he  in  his 
deatli."  The  rulers  had  already  prepared  him 
a  grave  with  common  malefactors,  as  was  their 
custom  with  such  as  had  been  judicially  put 
to  death;  but  Joseph  interfered,  and  begged 
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his  body,  and  so  Jesus,  when  dead,  lay  in  the 
tomb  of  a  rich  man  (Matt,  xxvii.  07). 

It  was  not  imiisual  for  a  single  family  to 
have,  near  their  dwelling-house,  a  small  build- 
ing, without  door  or  window,  built  of  stone  or 
other  durable  materials,  which  was  called  the 
sepulchral  house,  or  family  mansion  for  the 
dead.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  eastern 
nations  at  the  present  day.  The  following  cut 
represents  the  ground  plan  of  a  sepulchre 
which  Maundrell  found  and  explored  in 
Aradus  (Arpad)  in  Syria.  Through  an  old 
and  dilapidated  entrance  he  gained  admission, 
by  seven  or  eight  steins,  to  the  chamber  a,  11 
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feet  long  and  about  9  wide.  This  is  a  kind  of 
ante-chamber.  On  the  right,  by  a  narrow 
passage,  he  entered  a  chamber,  6,  10  feet  by  8. 
This  contained  six  cells  for  corpses,  two  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance,  four  at  the  left  hand,  and 
one  not  quite  finished  at  the  right.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ante-chamber  c,  is  a  similar 
chamber,  with  eleven  cells,  not  quite  so  large. 
Two  narrow  passages,  7  feet  long,  lead  to  the 
apartment  d.  The  cut  will  now  serve  to 
explain  itself  in  some  meastu'c.  The  average 
height  of  the  rooms  is  G  feet. 

The  sepulchres  of  the  Jews  were  sometimes 
expensively  built,  and  adorned  or  garnished, 
and  were  whitened  at  short  intervals,  so  as  to 
make  them  conspicuous,  that  they  might  be 
avoided  for  their  ceremonial  uncleanness.  These 
repairs  were  generally  done  in  spring  and  be- 
fore the  passover,  preparatory  to  that  period, 
when  crowds  should  be  filling  all  the  roads  to 
Jerusalem.  Hence  the  force  of  our  Lord's 
reproof  (Matt,  xxiii.  27).  Sometimes  titles  or 
inscriptions  were  placed  on  them.  "Then 
said  he,  What  title  is  that  that  I  see?  And 
the  men  of  the  city  told  him.  It  is  the  sepulchre 
of  the  man  of  God,  which  came  from  Judah, 
and  proclaimed  these  things  that  thou  hast 
done  against  the  altar  of  Beth-el"  (2  Ki.  xxiii, 
17).  Ihe  following  from  Buxtorf  are  a  speci- 
men : — "I  have  set  this  stone  for  a  monument 
over  the  head  of  the  venerable  B.  Eliakim  de- 
ceased— God  grant  he  may  repose  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  with  the  rest  of  the  saints  of  the  earth. 
Amen,  Amen,  Selah."  Here  is  the  elegy  of  a 
maid  : — "  I  have  erected  this  monument  on  the 
head  of  the  most  holy,  most  chaste,  and  most 
excellent  Rebekah,  daughter  to  the  holy  rabbi 
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Samuel  the  Levite,  who  has  lived  in  good  re- 
putation, and  who  died  the  8th  of  December, 
in  the  year  135"  (that  is,  in  the  year  137.0) ; 
"let  her  soul  be  bound  in  the  garden  of  Eden." 
To  build  a  sepulchre  for  a  man  was  an  expres- 
sion of  respect  and  honour  (Matt,  xxiii.  29 ; 
Luke  xi.  48).  And  we  read  in  1  Maccabees 
xiii.  27, — "  Simon  built  a  monument  upon  the 
sepulchre  of  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and 
raised  it  aloft  to  the  sight,  with  hewn  stf)ne 
behind  and  before.  Moreover,  he  set  up  seven 
pyramids,  one  against  another,  for  his  father, 
and  his  mother,  and  his  four  bretliren.  And 
in  these  he  made  cunning  devices,  about  the 
which  he  set  great  pillars,  and  upon  the 
pillars  he  made  all  their  armour  for  a 
perpetual  memory,  and  by  the  armour 
ships  carved,  that  they  might  be  seen  of 
all  that  sail  on  the  sea.  This  is  the  sepul- 
chre which  he  made  at  Modin,  and  it 
standeth  yet  unto  this  day." 

That  seimlchres  were  not  always  closed 
may  be  inferred  from  several  passages  of 
the  Bible  (2  Ki.  xiii.  21).  "Then:  throat 
is  an  open  sepulchre"  (Ps.  v.  9).  (See 
Aceldama.)  They  were,  however,  gen- 
erally closed  each  by  a  stone  rolled  upon 
its  mouth,  and  foiTning  a  door,  to  preserve 
the  corpse  from  the  ravages  of  prowhng 
animals.  Christ's  tomb  was  sealed ;  a  cord 
in  all  .probability  being  drawn  across  the 
stone,  and  sealed  at  both  extremities.  This 
stone  was  of  considerable  weight.  -Joseph  ob- 
tained the  body,  "and  laid  it  in  his  own  new 
tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the  rock:  and 
he  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepul- 
chre, and  departed"  (Matt,  xxvii.  GO).  And 
the  women  who  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
tomb,  for  the  purpose  of  anointing  the  corpse, 
naturally  asked  themselves  as  to  the  removal 
of  this  impediment.  "  And  they  said  among 
themselves,  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone 
from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre?  "  (Mark  xvi.  3). 
There  are  many  sepulchres  in  the  vicinity  of 
modem  Jerusalem,  not  a  few  of  them  being  old 
excavations,  one  cluster  being  named  the 
"  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  and  another  the 
"  Tombs  of  the  Kings."  Interesting  monu- 
ments also  occur  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  present  Jewish  cemetery  behind  the  tomb 
of  Zechariah  is  very  extensive,  but  the  monu- 
ments are  only  slabs  of  limestone  covering  the 
graves.  The  numerous  excavations  employed 
to  bury  the  dead,  and  the  darkness  prevailing 
in  these  subterranean  vaults,  suggested  many 
images  to  the  Hebrew  poets.  "AH  they  shall 
speak  and  say  unto  thee.  Art  thou  also  become 
weak  as  we?  art  thou  become  like  unto  us? 
Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and 
the  noise  of  thy  viols :  the  worm  is  spread  under 
thee,and  the  worms  cover  thee"  (Isa.  xiv.  10,11). 
But  now  the  grave  has  lost  its  terror  for 
Christians.  Jesus  has  risen — "  the  first-fruits  " 
— and  secured  a  happy  resurrection  to  all  his 
people.  The  gloom  of  the  sepulchre  is  dis- 
pelled, the  grave  is  now  a  cemetery  (place  of 
sleep),  and  there  are  ^vritten  ujion  its  portal 
the  cheering  words— "I  AM  the  resurrection 
89 
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Ayrr>  the  life.    Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord."    (See  Mourn.) 


Tombs  among  the  Eocks. 

BURNING  BUSH.     (See  Moses.) 

BURNT  OFFERING.     (See  Saceifice.) 

BUSH.    (See  Moses.) 

BUSHEL.    (See  Measures.) 

BJJTLEU— bottler  (Gen.  xl.  1,  13)— an 
honourable  oflBcer  of  the  king's  household, 
called  cup-bearer  (Neh.  i.  11),  it  being  his  duty 
to  fill  and  bear  the  cup  or  drinking  vessel  to 
the  king.  The  chief  butler  had  the  charge  or 
oversight  of  the  rest  (Gen.  xl.  2). 

BUTTER  (Gen.  xviiL  8).  As  this  word  is 
used  ia  the  Scriptures,  it  probably  means  sour 
or  coagulated  milk,  which,  when  mingled  with 
water,  is  still  regarded  as  a  very  agreeable  and 
refreshing  beverage  by  eastern  nations,  and  is 
now  called  lebban  (Job  xx.  17).  Their  butter, 
such  as  it  was,  might  have  been  sometimes 
clarified  and  preserved  in  jars,  as  at  the  present 
day  in  Asia.  When  poured  out,  it  resembled 
rich  oil. 

The  figiirative  expression  in  Job  xxix.  6, 
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"I  washed  mv  steps  with  butter,"  denotes 
primarily  the  abundance  with  which  the  patri- 
arch was  blessed.  The  place 
-of  butter,  as  a  general  article 
of  food  in  the  East,  was  sup- 
plied in  some  measure  by  the 
vegetable  oils  which  were  so 
,^,jl'  abundant. 

Butter  was  made  by  pour- 
ing the  millc  into  a  goat-skin 
and  then  shaking  or  treading 
it  to  and  fro,  in  a  uniform 
direction,  until  the  separation 
of  the  butter  took  place.  The 
butter  mentioned  in  Judg.  v. 
25  was  probably  cream,  or  a 
preparation  of  which  cream 
was  a  component  part.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  bottle 
of  milk  was  no  other  than  a 
skin  which  Jael  had  been  using 
as  a  churn,  and  that  the  re- 
freshment was  butter -milk, 
presented  in  the  richest  vessel 
that  was  at  hand.  Butter- 
milk is  still  esteemed  a  most 
refreshing  beverage  by  the 
Arabs.  Butter  and  honey 
were  used  together,  and  were 
esteemed  among  the  richest 
productions  of  the  land.  And 
travellers  tell  us  that  the 
Arabs  use  cream  or  new  but- 
ter mixed  with  honey  as  a  principal  delicacy. 
(See  Milk.) 

Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  notice  a  peculiar 
species  of  culinary  prei^aration.  "Our  diet 
varied  according  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of 
the  tribe ;  sometimes  we  had  pillaw  of  rice,  or 
of  wheat,  mixed  %vith  leban ;  sometimes  mut- 
ton, boiled  the  moment  the  animal  is  skinned, 
and  generally  in  leban,  a  custom  alluded  to  in 
Scripture.  This  mode  of  cooking  renders  the 
meat  very  delicious  and  tender,  far  preferable 
to  meat  boiled  in  water:  the  milk,  enriched 
with  the  juice  of  the  meat,  is  poured  on  the 
pillaw  of  rice  or  wheat.  Sometimes  we  had 
melted  butter,  and  bread  baked  on  an  iron 
plate,  in  the  form  of  a  pancake,  to  dip  into  it. 
The  staple  of  the  Arab's  food,  however,  is 
leban  and  bread.  The  milk  was  usually  pre- 
sented in  a  wooden  bowl,  and  the  liqiiid  butter 
in  an  earthenware  dish." — Travels,  p.  14S. 
BYTHINIA.    (See  BithyxNIA.) 


CAB.    (See  Measures.) 

CABINS  (Jer.  xxxvii.  16),  or  cells,  were 
probably  niches  or  arched  apartments  within 
the  dungeon,  for  the  separate  confinement  of 
prisoners.  The  idea  conveyed  is,  that  the 
prophet  suffered  the  most  severe  and  loathsome 
imprisonment. 

CABUL — boundary,  according  to  Gesenius — 
a  i)lace  on  the  frontier  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  25). 
It  is  also  the  name  given  by  Hiram  to  a  dis- 
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trict  of  country  presented  to  him  by  Solomon 
— a  name  which,  according  to  Josephus,  signi- 
fies "dirty"  or  "  displeasing "  in  the  Phoenician 
language.  According  to  Fuerst,  it  means 
"dry"  or  "sandy"  place. 

C^SAR.     (See  Cesar.) 

C^.SAREA.     (See  Cesarea.) 

C^SAREA-PHILIPPI.  (See  Cesakea- 
Philippi.) 

CAGE  (Jer.   v.  27)— "coop"   in   margin; 
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and  the  same  word  is  rendered  "basket"  in 
Amos  \aii.  1.  Birds  seem  to  have  been  kept 
in  cages,  though  we  know  nothing  of  their  form 
or  materials.  In  the  first  passage  the  word 
may  mean  a  traj)  in  which  a  decoy  bird  is 
placed;  but  the  (j!reek  term  so  rendered  in 
Kev.  xviii.  2  signifies  a  prison. 

CAIAPHAS  (John  xi.  49,  51)  was  the  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
trial.  The  office  was  formerly  held  for  life; 
but  at  this  time  it  was  filled  and  vacated  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Eoman  government,  which, 
with  its  usual  policy  and  adroitness,  elevated 
its  own  obsequious  creatures  to  the  Jewish 
pontificate. 

The  wonderful  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus 
from  the  dead  convinced  many  of  the  Jews 
that  Christ  was  sent  from  God ;  and  the  Phari- 
sees, alarmed  at  the  increase  of  his  followers, 
summoned  a  council,  and  pretended  that  their 
liberties  were  in  danger;  that  the  Romans 
would  become  jealovis  of  them,  and  that  their 
destruction  was  inevitable,  if  something  was 
not  done  at  once  to  check  his  progress.  There- 
fore, jiut  Jesus  to  death,  and  all  hazard  is  pre- 
vented. Better  that  he  should  die  than  we 
and  the  nation  be  involved  in  ruin.  Caiaphas 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  expressed  his 
decided  opinion  for  putting  Jesus  to  death,  as 
the  only  way  of  saving  the  nation  from  the 
evils  which  his  success  would  bring  upon  them. 
The  chief  judge  did  not  thus  propose  inquiry, 
authorize  investigation,  or  examine  proof ;  his 
decision  was  given  without  hesitation,  and 
with  a  trium))hant  consciousness  of  its  superior 
policy,  that  Jesus  must  die.  This  counsel  was 
wicked  and  unjust  in  the  highest  degree;  but, 
as  there  was  no  offence  charged,  it  seemed  the 
only  plausible  excuse  for  putting  Christ  to 
death.  The  high  priest's  language  on  this 
occasion  was  prophetic,  though  he  did  not 
intend  it  so.  "  And  this  spake  he  not  of  him- 
self: but  being  high  priest  that  year,  he  pro- 
phesied" (John  xi.  51,  52).  He  was  a  wicked 
man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  made  use  of  him  to 
declare  the  divine  purposes;  and  as  he  was 
high  priest,  his  declarations  were  clothed  with 
authority.  The  Spirit  had  respect  to  the 
office,  not  to  him  who  filled  it.  The  evangelist, 
in  giving  an  account  of  this  extraordinary 
occurrence,  enlarges  on  the  proi^hetic  lan- 
guage of  Caiaphas,  and  shows  the  extent  and 
blessedness  of  the  dispensation  of  mercy  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  of  this,  however,  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  cruel  and  bigoted  pontiff. 

After  Christ  was  arrested,  he  was  arraigned 
before  Caiaphas,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
produce  false  testimony  sufficient  for  his  con- 
demnation. This  expedient  failed ;  for  though 
two  persons  appeai-ed  to  testify,  tliey  did  not 
agree,  and  at  last  Caiaphas  put  our  Saviour 
himself  upon  oath,  that  he  should  say  whether 
he  was  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
or  not.  The  answer  was,  of  course,  in  the 
affirmative,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  de- 
claration of  his  divine  power  and  majesty. 
The  high  pi-iest  pretended  to  be  greatly  gi-ieved 
at  what  he  considered  the  blasphemy  of  our 
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Saviour's  pretensions,  and  forthwith  appealed 
to  his  enraged  enemies  to  say  if  this  wa:*  not 
enough.  They  answered  at  once  that  he  de- 
served to  die ;  and  then,  in  th«  very  presence  of 
Caiaphas,  and  without  any  restraint  from  him, 
they  fell  upcm  their  guiltless  victim  with  insults 
and  injuries.  As  Caiaphas  had  no  power  to 
inflict  the  nunishment  of  death,  Christ  was 
taken  from  him  to  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor 
(John  xviii.  28),  that  his  execution  might  be 
duly  ordered. 

Caiaphas  was  made  high  priest  by  Valerius 
Gratius,  the  predecessor  of  Pihite,  but  was  at 
length  deposed  by  Vitellius,  the  governor  of 
Syria.  His  cruelty  and  cold-bloodedness  may 
be  accounted  for  by  his  creed,  for  he  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees 
(Acts  V.  17).     (See  Annas.) 

CAlN^possessioii  (Gen.  iv.  1).  He  was 
first-bom  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and,  of  course, 
the  first-bom  of  the  human  race.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  very  apparent.  Cain  was  the 
first-born  of  men ;  and  his  mother,  in  the  novel 
joy  that  a  man-child  was  bora  into  the  world, 
in  pious  gratitude  for  her  deliverance  from  the 
pangs  of  maternity— the  first-fruits  of  the  curse 
— and  yearning  with  an  instinctive  fondness 
hitherto  unfelt  over  the  babe  in  her  bosom, 
cried  out  so  naturally,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man 
from  the  Lord."  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
exclamation  had  reference  to  the  promise  of  a 
coming  Redeemer,  in  man's  nature,  to  save 
our  guilty  race,  and  that  Eve  supposed  that 
in  this  first  birth  the  promise  was  fulfilled. 
The  literal  translation  of  her  words  is,  "I  have 
gotten  a  man— Jehovah."  The  Hebrew  par- 
ticle, et/i,  before  the  word  Jehovah,  though 
sometimes  a  preposition,  seems  to  have  in  this 
place  its  simple,  demonstrative  sense.  With 
the  same  signification,  it  occurs  forty  times  in 
the  first  five  chapters  of  Genesis;  and,  as  in 
the  case  before  us,  is  affixed  to  the  proper 
names  which  fill, the  fifth  chapter.  The  Tar- 
gum,  or  old  Chaldee  version,  follows  the  same 
translation,  and  thus  embodies  the  ancient  and 
unbiassed  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  church. 
Dr.  Pye  Smith  says — "  Great  would  he  the 
delight  when  the  pain  of  parturition  suddenly 
ceased,  and  a  new  human  creature  was  brought 
to  view.  Let  any  tender  mother  recollect  her 
own  feelings  on  her  first  enjoyment  of  this 
blessing:  and  let  her  then  try  to  imagine 
what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
first  mother,  on  the  Jirst  occasion  of  a  child 
being  born  into  the  world!  The  most  vivid 
imagination  must  probably  fall  short  of  con- 
ceiving the  reality  of  this  most  impressive  case. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  an  idea,  not 
merely  probable,  but  inevitable,  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  that  the  beauteous  and  lovely  creatiire 
thus  presented  to  them  by  the  providence  of 
their  God  was  indeed  the  destined  Deliverer. 
We  need  not  impute  to  them  the  gross  concep- 
tion that  their  infant  was  actually  their  great 
Creator  and  Sovereign :  but,  putting  together 
all  the  cirriimstauccs,  I  would  ask  any  reflecting 
person  whether  an  indefinite  idea  of  something 
connected  with  the  Divine  Being,  in  a  way 
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ntterly  unexampled  and  unkno%vn,  was  not 
likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  '  the  mother  of 
all  living;'  and  whether  she  might  not,  from 
natural  feelings  of  hope  and  exultation,  and 
especially  considering  the  extreme  paucity  of 
words  which  must  then  have  belonged  to  lan- 
guage, give  utterance  to  this  obscure,  yet  most 
precious  and  joyous  idea,in  the  remarkable  man- 
ner that  is  recorded." — Script.  Test,  i.  231-233. 

Eve,  however,  was  sadly  disappointed.  Cain 
was  the  first  murderer,  and  the  victim  of  his 
malice  was  his  own  brother.  (>'eeABEL,)  He 
was  instigated  to  this  violence  by  envy;  his 
brother's  offering  having  been  accepted  by  God, 
while  his  own  was  refused.  On  this  account 
he  became  dejected  and  angry,  and  the  Lord 
inquired  of  him  why  he  indulged  these  sinful 
feelings.  If  he  would  do  well,  as  Abel  had 
done,  he  would  be  equally  accepted;  and  if 
not,  the  sin  must  be  upon  his  own  head,  for  he 
had  ample  facilities  to  find  a  victim,  which, 
like  Abel's,  would  be  an  acceptable  oblation. 
(See  Abel.)  Certainly  he  had  no  cause  of 
anger  towards  Abel,  who  was  still  "ready  to 
acknowledge  him  as  his  elder  brother,  and  to 
yield  to  him  all  the  privileges  of  birthright. 
The  expostulation  was  of  no  avail,  and  when 
they  were  together  in  the  field,  Cain  took  his 
life.  When  the  inquiry  was  put  to  him,  where 
his  brother  Abel  was,  Cain  evaded  the  question, 
saying,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  But 
the  Lord,  as  if  to  t3xpress  the  greatness  of  his 
crime,  replied  (Gen.  iv.  10),  "What  hast  thou 
DONE  ?  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth 
unto  me  from  the  ground,"  where  it  was  shed, 
or  where  the  body  was  buried ;  and  the  dread- 
ful sentence  was  immediately  passed  upon  him 
which  doomed  him  to  fruitless  toil,  and  to  the 
life  of  a  "  fugitive  and  vagabond."  Thus  was 
he  banished  from  society  ("the  face  of  the 
earth"),  and  from  the  favour  of  God.  The 
miserable  man  seemed  conscious  for  a  moment 
of  the  enormity  of  his  guilt.  He  exclaimed, 
"My  XJunishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear," 
or  (as  it  may  be  rendered),  my  iniquity  is 
greater  than  that  it  maybe  forgiven;  ?nd  he 
was  afraid  that  when  it  was  known  what  an 
abandoned  outlaw  he  was,  he  would  be  killed 
by  any  one  that  should  find  him.  To  prevent 
this,  God  not  only  threatened  an  extraordinary 
punishment  upon  any  one  who  should  kill  him, 
but,  as  we  suimose,  he  distinguished  him  from 
all  other  men  by  some  visible  mark  or  token, 
so  that  whoever  met  him  should  know  at  once 
who  he  was.  Several  commentators,  following 
the  version  of  the  Septuagint,  maintain  that 
this  mark  or  token  was  designed  to  assure 
Cain  himself  of  his  jiersonal  safety,  and  not  to 
point  him  out  to  others. 

The  unhappy  man  left  his  home  and  the 
scene  of  religious  privilege  and  enjoyment,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  land  of  Nod,  a  country 
east  of  Eden,  where  his  family  increased,  and 
where  he  founded  a  city.     (See  Nod.) 

CAINAN  (Gen.  v.  9-14)— one  of  the  ante- 
diluvian patriarchs,  who  lived  910  years.  The 
name  occurs  again  in  Luke  iii.  36  as  the  son  of 
Arphaxad.  It  is  not,  however,  found  in  the 
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Hebrew  text,  but  only  in  the  Septuagint.  It 
has  either  fallen  out  of  the  Hebrew  MS.,  or 
been  added  to  the  Septuagint  in  consequence 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  genealogy  of  Luke. 

CAKE  (1  Ki.  xvii.  13;  xix.  6).  The  cake 
was  made  of  common  dough,  with  or  without 
leaven.  Sometimes  it  was  kneaded  with  oil, 
and  sometimes  only  rubbed  over  or  anointed 
with  it  (Exod.  xxix.  2),  and  baked  in  flat  pieces, 
of  the  thickness  of  a  plate,  upon  the  hot  sand 
or  bricks  (Gen.  xviii.  6).  Other  utensils  were 
used,  such  as  a  "pan,"  or  "frying-pan"  (Lev. 
ii.  1,  4,  5,  7).  The  law  was,  in  these  respects, 
very_  minute  in  its  prescriptions  as  to  meat 
offerings,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  super- 
stitious innovations,  and  to  distinguish  the 
Jewish  ritual  from  the  pagan  ceremonies  of 
surrounding  nations.  The  offering  of  cakes 
was  customary  at  heathen  altars.  "  The  cake 
not  turned"  (Hos.  vii.  8)  is  a  figurative  ex- 
pression, illustrating  the  mixture  of  truth 
and  idolatry  (Jews  and  Gentiles  among  the 
Ephraimites)  by  dough  baked  on  one  side  only, 
and  therefore  neither  dough  nor  bread. 

Among  the  Bedouins  the  dough  is  flattened 
into  thin  cakes,  and  baked  immediately,  either 
on  the  coals  or  in  a  shallow  earthen  vessel,  like 
a  frying-pan,  or  perhaps  only  a  flat  iron  plate 
laid  upon  a  few  stones,  and  a  fire  kindled 
underneath  (Lev.  ii.  5).  In  Persia  convex 
iron  plates  are  often  used ;  but  in  either  way 
the  bread  was  so  very  thin  that  it  was  quickly 
baked.  The  Arabs  around  mount  Carmel 
bake  such  cakes  on  the  outside  of  a  strong 
earthen  or  stone  pitcher,  which  is  heated  by 
coals  inside.     (See  Bread,  Bake,  Oven.) 

CALAH  (Gen.  x.  11)— probably  represented 
by  the  ruins  of  Nimrud  ;  others  suppose  it  to 
be  Khileh-Serghat.     (See  NixEvfiH.) 

CALAMUS  (Song  iv.  14;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19), 
or  SWEET  CALAMUS  (Exod.  xxx.  23),  or 
SWEET  CANE  (Isa.  xliii.  24;  Jer.  vi.  20), 
were  all  probably  the  same  plants,  or  at  least 
belonged  to  the  same  genus.    It  was  produced 


in  Arabia  and  India,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality  in  Egypt  and  Syi'ia.  ^  It  was  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  sacred  ointment,  and  an 
article  of  Syrian  commerce.  It  may  have  been 
what  is  called  lemon  grass. 
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CALEB  (Num.  xiii.  G)  was  the  son  of 
Jeijhunnc'h,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  When  the 
Israelites,  on  tlieir  passage  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan,  had  arrived  at  the  wihlerness  of 
Paran,  Moses  was  instructed  by  Jehovah  to 
send  twelve  men,  one  from  eacli  of  the  tribes, 
as  explorers,  to  visit  the  promised  land,  and 
ascertain  its  situation  and  fertiUty ;  the  number 
and  character,  as  well  as  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  population,  and  bring  them  a 
report.  Caleb  and  Joshua  were  among  the 
twelve  ;  and  after  making  the  tour,  which 
occupied  forty  days,  they  returned  to  the 
Israelites,  bringing  with  them,  as  thev  were 
directed  to  do,  some  of  the  richest  products  of 
the  soil,  which  were  both  the  evidence  and 
sample  of  its  fertility— "A  branch  with  one 
cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bare  it  between 
two  upon  a  staff;  and  they  brought  of  the 
pomegranates  and  of  the  figs  "  (Num.  xiii.  23). 
The  spies  all  agreed  that  the  land  was  ex- 
ceedingly fruitful;  but  ten  of  the  exploring 
party  represented  the  inhabitants  as  very 
numerous  and  gigantic  in  stature.  Terror, 
founded  on  exaggeration,  gave  a  peculiar 
tone  to  their  report  (Num.  xii.  28,  29,  32, 
33).  Caleb  saw  the  discouraging  effect  of 
this  representation  on  the  people,  and  pro- 
posed to  them  to  go  up  at  once  and  take 
possession  of  the  land,  assuring  them  of  their 
ability  to  do  it.  He  was  confident  that  God 
would  be  faithful  to  his  promise,  however 
numerous  and  formidable  might  be  their 
opposers. 

The  ten  persisted  in  their  discouraging  re- 
presentations;  until  the  people,  filled  with 
fears  and  discontents,  were  resolved  to  abandon 
the  attempt,  and  they  and  their  adherents 
I  were  upon  the  point  of  revolting  from  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  putting  themselves  imder 
a  new  leader,  to  return  to  bondage  in  Egypt. 
The  populace,  so  excitable,  were  truly  as  un- 
grateful as  they  were  foolish.  Disappointed 
somewhat  in  their  ardent  expectations,  a 
panic  seized  them;  the  miracles  they  had 
witnessed  were  lost  upon  them,  and  they 
were  so  impious  as  actually  to  question  the 
sovereignty  and  power  of  Jehovah.  "Were 
it  not  better  for  us  to  return  into  Egypt?" 
(Num.  xiv.  3.)  At  this  crisis,  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  grieved  at  the  folly  and  madness  of 
the  people,  repeate<:l  the  assurance  that  the 
land  was  an  exceeding  good  land,  and  in 
beauty  and  fertility  all  which  had  been 
promised;  that  if  they  would  follow  God's 
directions,  and  go  forward  fearlessly  in  his 
strength,  they  would  easily  subdue  the  in- 
habitants, ancl  obtain  comjjlete  possession  of 
their  territory.  So  excited  were  the  tribes, 
however,  by  tlie  representations  of  the  ten 
others  of  the  party,  that  they  proposed  to 
stone  Joshua  and  Caleb.  This  conduct  was 
so  displeasing  to  God  that  he  caused  every 
Israelite  wlio  was  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  to  die  m  the  -wilder- 
ness, and  before  they  came  to  the  promised 
land.  Such  a  race  needed  salutary  discipline ; 
they  were  not  competent  to  the  invasion  of 
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Palestine.  They  then  rushed  to  battle  to  re- 
fleem  their  credit,  but  were  easily  routed 
(Num.  xiv.  40,  45).  The  doom  pronounced 
upon  the  unbelieving  offenders  was  severe 
indeed  (Num.  xiv.  2!),  32,  33,  34).  Not  one 
of  them  should  see  the  land  which  in  their 
cowardice  they  were  afraid  to  invade.  Their 
submission,  without  a  murmur,  to  such  a 
penalty,  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  divine 
mission  of  their  leader :  Graves  has  observed — 
"At  this  crisis,  what  conduct  would  human 
prudence  have  dictated?  No  other,  surely, 
than  to  soothe  the  midtitude  till  this  extreme 
panic  might  have  time  to  subside;  then 
gradually  to  revive  their  confidence,  by  re- 
calling to  their  view  the  miseries  of  that 
servitude  from  which  they  had  escaped,  the 
extraordinary  success  which  had  hitherto  at- 
tended their  efforts,  and  the  consequent  prob- 
ability of  their  overcoming  the  difficulties  by 
which  they  were  now  dispirited ;  then  gradually 
to  lead  them  from  one  assault,  where  circum- 
stances were  most  likely  to  ensure  victory  to 
another,  till  their  courage  was  re-animated, 
and  the  great  object  of  their  enterprise  might 
be  again  attem^ited  with  probability  of  suc- 
cess. But  how  strange  and  unparalleled  is 
the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  leader!  He  de- 
nounces against  this  whole  rebellious  multitude 
the  extreme  wrath  of  God :  instead  of  animat- 
ing them  to  resume  their  enterprise,  he  com- 
mands them  never  to  resume  it:  instead  of 
encouraging  them  to  hope  for  success,  he 
assures  them  they  never  shall  succeed:  he 
suffers  them  not  to  return  to  Egypt,  yet  he 
will  not  permit  them  to  invade  Canaan.  He 
denounces  to  them  that  they  shall  continue 
under  his  command ;  that  he  would  march  and 
countermarch  them  for  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness  until  every  one  of  the  rebellious 
multitude  then  able  to  bear  arms  should 
perish  there ;  and  that  then,  and  not  tiU 
then,  should  their  children  resume  the  in- 
vasion of  Canaan,  and  infallibly  succeed  in 
it." — Led.  on  tJie  Pentateuch,  p.  81. 

Forty-five  years  afterwards,  when  the  con- 
quest was  completed  and  the  land  apportioned 
among  the  tribes,  Caleb,  being  then  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  applied  to  Joshua  for  his  share, 
reminding  him  of  the  promise  of  God,  by  which 
he  and  Joshua  were  excepted  from  the  general 
curse  of  the  people.  He  testified  to  the  faith- 
fulness and  kindness  of  God  in  preserving  his 
life  and  health  in  a  remarkable  degree  until 
that  time,  and  proposed  to  take,  as  his 
share  of  the  land,  Kirjath-arb.a,  the  stronghold 
of  the  giants,  and  the  centre  of  their  fortifica- 
tions. Accordingly  he  attacked  and  subdued 
Kirjath-arba,  and  thence  jiroceeded  to  Kirjath- 
sepher,  another  stronghold,  afterwards  called 
Debir.  Here  he  ]iroposed  to  give  his  daughtt-r 
Achsah  in  marriage  to  the  man  who  should 
capture  the  city.  His  nephew,  Othniel,  under- 
took the  enterprise  and  succeeded,  and  received 
the  promised  reward.  Caleb's  possessions  were 
called  by  his  name  (Niun.  xiii.  and  xiv.;  1  Sam. 
XXX.  14). 

The  character  of  this  patriot  and  saint  is 
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given  in  brief  but  expressive  terms,  Num.  xiv. 
24:  "But  my  servant  Caleb,  because  he  had 
another  spirit  vi'ith  him,  and  hath  followed  me 
fully,  him  will  I  bring  into  the  land  whereunto 
he  went;  and  his  seed  shall  possess  it."  He 
was  a  man  of  energy,  decision,  and  faith;  brave 
among  cowards ;  assured  among  sceptics.  His 
arm  was  nerved  by  unwavering  trust  in  God ; 
and  his  heart  sustained  by  confident  reliance 
on  the  benignity,  omnijjotence,  and  fidelity  of 
Jehovah. 

There  are  two  other  persons  of  the  same 
name  mentioned,  1  Chr.  li.  18,  50. 

CALEB-EPHKATAH  (1  Chr.  ii.  24). 
(See  Ephrath.) 

CALDRON— a  pot  for  boiling  flesh.  Four 
Hebrew  words  are  so  translated.  The  first  of 
these,  which  occurs  in  Job  xli.  20,  is  rendered 
in  other  places  *'hook,"  "rush,"  "bulrush," 
and  signifies,  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Job, 
a  cord  of  twisted  rushes  drawn  through  the 
nose  of  an  animal.  The  second  term,  found  in 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  13,  is  translated  in  other  places 
"kettle,"  "basket,"  "pot."  The  third  word 
is  also  rendered  "pot;"  and  the  fourth  word 
probably  denotes  a  vessel  for  pouring  out 
boiling  water  (1  Sam.  ii.  14).    (See  Pot.) 

CALF  (Gen.  xviii.  7).  A  fatted  calf  was 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  choicest  animal 
food  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  24;  Amos  vi  4;  Luke  xv.23). 

The  allusion  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  18  is  somewhat 
peculiar:  "And  I  will  give  the  men  that  have 
transgressed  my  covenant,  which  have  not 
performed  the  words  of  the  covenant  which 
they  had  made  before  me,  when  they  cut  the 
calf  in  twain,  and  jDassed  between  the  parts 
thereof."  The  reference  is  to  an  ancient  cus- 
tom of  ratifying  a  contract  or  covenant,  in  the 
observance  of  which  an  animal  was  slain  and 
divided,  and  the  parties  passed  between  the 
parts,  signifying  their  willingness  to  be  so 
divided  themselves  if  they  failed  to  perform 
their  covenant.  In  the  covenant  made  by  God 
vnth.  Abraham,  the  same  form  was  observed. 
"And  he  said  unto  him.  Take  me  an  heifer  of 
three  years  old,  and  a  she-goat  of  three  years 
old,  and  a  I'am  of  three  years  old,  and  a  turtle- 
dove, and  a  young  pigeon.  And  he  took  unto 
him  all  these,  and  divided  them  in  the  midst, 
and  laid  each  piece  one  against  another;  but 
the  birds  divided  he  not.  And  it  came  to  pass 
that,  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was 
dark,  behold  a  smoking  furnace,  and  a  burning 
lamp  that  passed  between  those  pieces"  (Gen. 
XV.  9,  10,  17).  The  "smoking  furnace  and 
burning  lamp"  represent  the  Shekinah,  or 
Divine  Presence,  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
taking  his  covenanted  pledge  after  the  manner 
of  men. 

Calf,  Molten  (Exod.  xxxii.  4),  was  an  idol- 
god  prepared  by  Aaron,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  had 
become  impatient  of  the  absence  of  Moses,  and 
desired  some  visible  image  or  representation  of 
the  Deity.  (See  Aakon.)  Some  sujipose  that 
the  calf  was  made  of  wood,  and  overlaid  with 
gold;  others,  that  it  was  cast  of  solid  gold; 
but  in  that  case,  how  could  it  have  been 
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burnt  and  ground  to  powder  ?  It  represented 
one  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  the  worship  of 
which  they  had  often  seen,  and  in  which,  per- 
haps, some  of  them  had  sometimes  partaken. . 
Whether  the  caK  represented  Apis  or  Mnevia 
is  not  a  matter  of  great  moment.  Apis,  in 
the  form  of  a  live  ox,  was  worshipped  at 
Memphis,  attended  with  great  ceremony  and 
service,  and  honoured  with  public  rejoicings. 
This  ox  was  of  a  peculiar  colour,  and  great  care 
was  taken  when  one  died,  in  choosing  and  in- 
stalling his  successor.  The  ox  represented 
Osiris,  the  great  god  of  the  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy; and  the  bestial  worship  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  free  of  an  impure  and  debasing 
taint.  The  punishment  to  which  Moses  sub- 
jected the  apostate  tribes,  who  had  so  speedily 
"  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
into  the  likeness  of  four-footed  beasts,"  was 
both  severe  and  appropriate.  "And  betook 
the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in 
the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed 
it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children  of 
Israel  drink  of  it"  (Exod.  xxxii.  20).  Some 
sujDpose  that  he  who  was  learned  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians  employed  some  chemical 
preparation,  such  as  was  known  to  the  an- 
cient world,  and  dissolved  the  gold  by  means 
of  natron,  or  other  similar  substance.  Such 
a  penalty  was  specially  nauseous,  for  the  smell 
and  taste  of  gold  so  dissolved  are  fearfully  re- 
volting ;  and  the  calf  would  afford  materials  for 
impregnating  water  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
punish  the  fanatical  revellers.  They  drank  in 
loathsome  beverage  the  image  of  their  divinity; 
the  god  that  they  made  became  a  suitable 
scourge.  Moses,  while  he  rebuked  their  super- 
stition, checked  at  the  same  time  a  growing 
immorality,  if  the  ideas  of  Champollion,  as  to 
the  nature  of  ox-worship,  be  correct,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  them. 

Calves  of  Jeroboam  (1  Ki.  xii.  26-29).  It 
plainly  appears  from  the  narrative  that  those 
images  were  objects  of  worship  set  up  by  that 
king  in  the  land  of  Israel,  to  prevent  the  ten 
tribes  from  resorting  to  Jerusalem  to  worship, 
and  so  more  effectually  to  sejDarate  them  from 
the  house  of  David.  One  of  the  idols  was  in 
Dan  and  the  other  in  Bethel,  the  two  extremes 
of  his  new  kingdom.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
wicked  king  had  become  acquainted  with  these 
forms  and  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  while 
he  dwelt  in  Egypt  (1  Ki.  xi.  40).  The  people 
who  seem  so  readily  to  have  complied  with 
this  idolatrous  ritual  may  have  had  some 
lingering  attachment  to  the  Egyptian  supersti- 
tion, now  revived  by  Jeroboam,  who,  in  creat- 
ing a  new  sacerdotal  order,  made  priests  of  the 
"lowest  of  the  people  which  were  not  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi."  His  sin  is  almost  always  men- 
tioned whenever  his  name  is  used, — Jeroboam 
wlio  not  only  sinned,  but  "made  Israel  to  sin." 
Tiglatli-i)ileser  carried  away  the  calf  of  Dau, 
and  Shalmaneser  that  of  Bethel.  Some  sup- 
pose, however,  that  the  calves  were  imitations 
of  the  Hebrew  cherubim.  (See  Aaron,  Jero- 
boam.) 

Calves  of  our  Lips  (Hosea  xiv.  2)  is  a 
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figurative  expression,  signifying  the  fruits  of 
our  lips,  or  our  offerings  of  praise  to  God. 
The  meaning  of  the  figure  is  given  by  the 
apostle  as  "  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks 
to  his  name  "  (Heb.  xiii.  15). 

CALL.  Besides  its  other  and  more  common 
meanings,  tlie  word  is  often  used  in  nearly  the 
same  sense  as  a  verb  of  existence.  "  He  shall 
be  called  Wonderful "  (Isa.  ix.  6) — that  is,  he 
shall  not  only  be  wonderfid,  but  shall  be 
recognized  as  being  Wonilerful.  When  men 
give  a  name  to  any  one,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
conclusion  they  have  come  to  regarding  his 
character.  "  He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Most  High"  (Luke  i.  35) — that  is,  he  shall  be 
the  Son  of  the  Most  High,  and  also  men  shall 
call  him  so — shall  acknowledge  his  pre-eminent 
and  divine  relati<m. 

•  CALNEH  (Gen.  x.  10;  Amos  vi.  3)— one  of 
the  cities  of  Babylonia,  built  by  Nimrod,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Calno  (Isa.  x.  9), 
Cannch  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23),  and  the  Niflfer  of 
more  modern  times.  It  was  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  was  a  jJace  of 
commercial  imj[X)rtance. 

CALVARY— skull.  It  occurs  onlyin  Luke 
xxiii.  33,  and  is  called  Golgotha,  John  xix.  17. 
It  was  the  nam«  given  to  a  place  north  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Jerusalem,  perhaps  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  temple.  The  spot  now  so 
called  is  within  the  walls  of  the  modern  city. 
Its  projjer  name  was  Golgotha  or  tlie  place  of 
a  skull,  either  from  its  shape  or  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  the  usual  place  of 
executing  criminals.  The  first  of  these  opinions 
is  the  more  likely.  The  name  is  explained  in 
Matthew,  not  as  a  place  of  skulls,  or  as  having 
any  reference  to  a  scene  of  ordinary  public 
executions,  but  as  "a  place  of  a  skull,"  as  if 
the  locality  had  borne  some  resemblance  in  its 
elevation  to  this  portion  of  the  human  body. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected  that  no  place 
was  called  Calvary — it  being  only  the  Latin 
translation  of  Kpaviov,  in  Luke— and  that 
however  familiar  the  phrase  "mount  Calvary" 
is  to  us,  the  language  is  not  found  in  Scripture. 
No  descriptive  epithet  of  this  nature  is  added 
to  it  either  by  the  evangelists  or  the  earliest 
Christian  authors. 

The  precise  site  of  Calvary  has  been  matter 
of  much  dispute.  It  could  not  have  been 
wholly  unloiown  to  the  ancient  church,  though 
there  was  no  systematic  attempt  to  identify 
sacred  i^laccs  till  the  fourth  century — an  age  of 
growing  e(«rru])tion  and  sujierstition.  There 
is  little  doubt  that,  in  the  intervening  centuries, 
many  took  pleasure  in  finding  out  the  localities 
referred  to  in  the  Gospels.  Jerome,  in  his 
seventeenth  letter  to  Mareella,  says,  "During 
the  whole  time,  from  the  ascension  of  our  Lord 
to  the  present  day,  through  every  age  as  it 
rolled  on,  bishops,  inart\Ts,  and  men  eminently 
elocjuent  in  ecclesiastical  learning  came  to 
Jerusalem,  thinlcing  themselves  deficient  in 
religious  knowledge  if  they  did  not  worship 
Christ  in  those  places  from  which  the  Gosjiel 
dawn  burst  from  the  cross."  Other  early 
writers  and  historians  mention  the  same  things. 
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Still  these  hints  amount  not  to  certainty. 
Eusebius  says  that  the  spot  of  the  resurrection 
had,  prior  to  the  period  of  Constantine,  "  been 
given  up  to  oblivion  and  forgetfulness."  Wo 
never  read  of  the  apostles  alluding  to  j)eculiar 
sacred  places;  and  the  Christians  of  tlie  first 
century  seemed  not  at  all  solicitous  al)out  the 
localities  described  in  the  evangelical  history. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  is  said, 
indeed,  to  have  lighted  upon  the  spot  of  the 
crucifixion,  after  no  little  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion ;  yet  the  miracles  reported  in  connection 
with  the  discovery,  throw  an  air  of  suspicion 
over  the  whole  transaction.  *'A  divine  inti- 
mation had  pointed  out  to  her  the  spot ;  and 
on  her  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  she  inquired 
diligently  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet  the  search 
was  uncertain  and  difficult,  in  consecjuence  of 
the  obstructions  by  which  the  heathen  had 
sought  to  render  the  spot  unknown.  These 
being  all  removed,  the  sacred  sepulchre  was 
discovered,  and  by  its  side  three  crosses,  with 
the  tablet  bearing  the  inscription  written  by 
Pilate.  The  tablet  was  separated  from  the 
cross ;  and  now  arose  another  dilemma,  how  to 
ascertain  which  of  these  three  was  the  true 
cross.  Macarius  the  bishop,  who  was  present, 
suggested  an  appropriate  means.  A  noble 
lady  of  Jerusalem  lay  sick  of  an  incurable 
disease;  the  three  crosses  were  presented  to 
her  in  succession.  The  two  first  produced  no 
effect ;  but  at  the  approach  of  the  third,  she 
opened  her  eyes,  recovered  her  strength,  and 
sjirang  from  her  bed  in  perfect  health.  In 
consequence  of  this  discovery,  Helena  caused 
a  splendid  church  to  be  erected  over  the  spot 
where  the  crosses  were  found." — Robinson'' s 
Researches,  ii.  p.  14. 

And  even  the  supposed  connection  of  Helena 
with  the  finding  of  the  cross  is  not  fully 
ascertained.  "  How  are  we  to  account  for  the 
entire  silence  of  Eusebius  as  to  any  such  dis- 
covery by  Helena ;  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
like  silence  of  the  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  A.D. 
333  ?  Possibly  Eusebius,  the  flatterer  of 
Constantine,  may  have  chosen  to  ascribe  aU 
to  the  piety  and  magnanimity  of  his  patron ; 
and  while  the  church  was  building  under 
the  emperor's  auspices  for  six  or  seven  years 
after  Helena's  death,  her  jiarticipation  in  it 
may  have  been  unknown  or  overlooked  by 
the  pilgrim.  However  thLs  may  be,  and  not- 
withstaaiding  the  silence  of  Eusebius,  there 
would  seem  to  be  hardly  any  fact  of  his- 
tory better  accredited  than  this  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  true  cross.  All  the  historians 
of  the  following  century  relate  the  cu'cum- 
stances  as  with  one  voice,  and  ascribe  it  to 
the  enterprise  of  Helena.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Cyril,  who  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
from  A.D.  348  onward,  only  some  twenty 
years  after  the  event,  and  who  frequently 
speaks  of  preaching  in  the  chuix-h  erected  by 
the  munificence  of  Constantine,  mentions  ex- 
pressly the  finding  of  the  cross  under  that 
emperor,  and  its  existence  in  his  own  day.  So 
too  Jerome,  describing  in  A.D.  404  tlie  journey 
of  Paula,  relates  that  in  Jerusalem  she  not  only 
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performed  her  devotions  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
but  also  prostrated  herself  before  the  cross  in 
adoration.  Yet  neither  of  these  fathers  makes 
mention  of  Helena  in  any  connection  -with 
either  the  cross  or  sepulchre."  —  Robinson's 
Jtescarchcs,  ii.,  p.  16. 

Such  peculiar  variance  in  the  accounts  of 
those  who  lived  nearest  to  the  age  of  Helena 
casts  discredit  over  the  whole  alleged  trans- 
action. The  silence  of  Eusebius  cannot  well 
be  explained.  Nor  can  we  give  any  satisfactory 
reason  why  Cjn-il  and  Jerome  should  either  be 
so  ignorant  of  Helena's  good  fortune,  or  should 
let  the  opportunity  slip  of  recording  it,  and 
loading  it  with  laborious  eulogy.  The  later 
historians,  who  make  a  sacred  heroine  of  the 
emperor's  mother,  are  not  to  be  placed  above 
those  writers  either  in  veracity  or  credibility. 
Nay  more,  the  story  does  not  appear  the  same 
in  the  various  accounts  of  it.  Ambrose  and 
Chrysostom  speak  of  three  crosses,  the  true  one 
being  known  by  having  Pilate's  tablet  still 
affixed  to  it.  A  few  years  after,  Paulinus  and 
Sulpicius,  both  in  the  West,  speak  of  the  true 
cross  proving  its  identity  by  restoring  a  corpse 
to  life;  while  the  historians,  Socrates,  Sozo- 
men,  and  Theodoret,  aver  that  the  cross  on 
which  Jesus  had  died  demonstrated  its  life- 
giving  energy  by  restoring  to  immediate  health 
a  suffering  woman  at  the  point  of  death.  Such 
peculiar  discrepancies,  along  with  the  miracle 
for  which  some  of  them  vouch,  and  the  de- 
mands on  our  credulity  which  they  make — the 
want  of  harmony  among  the  witnesses  to  an 
event  of  such  moment,  and  the  apparent 
tendency  to  exaggeration  increasing  with  the 
distance  at  which  the  writers  lived  from  the 
era  -of  the  reputed  discovery — do  certainly 
summon  us  to  pause  and  reflect,  or^  rather 
leave  on  our  minds  the  fearful  impression  that 
fraud  and  deception  have  been  specially  busy 
over  a  spot  where  homage  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  Incarnate  Truth. 

A  splendid  church  has  been  built  over  the 
supiDOsed  site  of  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre. 
The  building  is  vast  and  irregular,  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  cover  so  many  important  scenes. 
But  the  building  belongs  not  to  Scripture  or 
Biblical  literature. 

The  great  probability  is,  that  the  supposed 
site  is  not  the  true  one.  The  place  on  which 
the  church  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre  is  built  was 
to  all  appearance  within  the  wall  of  the 
ancient  city.  But  Jesus  "suffered  without 
the  gate."  On  some  spot  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  city,  and  yet  not  far  from  it,  was  the  cross 
erected;  and  somewhere  in  the  same  locality 
was  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph.  There  was  a 
third  wall  erected  round  Jerusalem  some  years 
after  our  Lord's  decease;  but  the  site  now 
marked  as  Calvary  seems  to  have  stood  within 
the  old  second  wall.  Should  this  be  demon- 
strated, the  question  is  settled.  The  second 
wall,  judging  from  the  topograx)hical  descrip- 
tions of  Josephus,  must  have  included  the 
spot  which  tradition  has  selected  as  the  place 
of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of  Jesus.  It 
began  at  the  gate  of  Gennath,  close  by  the 
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tower  of  Hjrppicus,  and  extended  to  the  for- 
tress of  Antonia,  on  the  north  of  the  temple. 
Robinson  reasons  thus:— "On  viewing  the 
city  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Hyppicus, 
as  well  as  from  the  site  of  Antonia,  we  were 
satisfied  that  if  the  second  wall  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  run  in  a  straight  line  between 
those  points,  it  would  have  left  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  without  the  city;  and 
thus  far  have  settled  the  topographical  part  of 
the  question.  But  it  was  not  less  easy  to 
perceive,  that  in  thus  running  in  a  straight 
course,  the  wall  must  also  have  left  the  Pool 
of  Hezekiah  on  the  outside;  or,  if  it  made 
a  curve  sufficient  to  include  this  pool,  it  would 
naturally  also  have  included  the  site  of  the 
Sepulchre ;  unless  it  made  an  angle  expressly 
in  order  to  exclude  the  latter  spot.  And 
further,  as  we  have  seen,  Josephus  distinctly 
testifies  that  the  second  wall  ran  in  a  circle 
or  curve,  obviously  towards  the  north.  Vari- 
ous other  circumstances  also,  which  go  to  sup- 
port the  same  view,  such  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  the  ancient  towers  at  the  Dam- 
ascus Gate,  have  already  been  enumerated. 
Adjacent  to  the  wall  on  the  north  there  was  a 
space  of  level  ground,  on  which  Antiochus 
could  erect  his  hundred  towers.  All  this  goes 
to  show  that  the  second  wall  must  have 
extended  further  to  the  north  than  the  site  of 
the  present  cLurch.  Or,  again,  if  we  admit 
that  this  wall  ran  in  a  straight  course,  then 
the  whole  of  the  lower  city  must  have  been 
confined  to  a  small  triangle ;  and  its  breadth 
between  the  temple  and  the  site  of  the  sepulchre 
—a  space  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  English 
mile — was  not  equal  to  that  of  many  squares  in 
London  and  New  York.  Yet  we  know  that 
tliis  lower  city  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion 
was  extensive  and  populous;  three  gates  led 
from  it  to  the  temple;  and  ten  years  later 
Agrippa  erected  the  third  wall  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  city,  in  order  to  shelter 
the  extensive  siiburbs  which  before  were  un- 
protected. These  suburbs  could  not  well  have 
arisen  within  the  short  interval  of  ten  years; 
but  must  already  have  existed  before  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 

"After  examining  all  these  circumstances 
repeatedly  upon  the  spot,  and,  as  I  hope,  with- 
out prejudice,  the  minds  of  both  my  com- 
panion and  myself  were  forced  to  the  conviction 
that  the  hypothesis  which  makes  the  second 
wall  so  run  as  to  exclude  the  alleged  site  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  is,  on  topographical  grounds, 
untenable  and  impossible.  If  there  was  pre- 
judice upon  my  own  mind,  it  was  cerlainly  in 
favour  of  an  opposite  result;  for  I  went  to 
Jerusalem  strongly  prepossessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  alleged  site  might  have  lain  without 
the  second  wall. 

"  But  even  if  such  a  view  could  be  admitted, 
the  existence  of  jiopulous  suburbs  on  this  part 
is  strongly  at  variance  with  the  probability 
that  here  should  have  been  a  place  of  execu- 
tion, with  a  garden  and  sepulchre.  The  tombs 
of  the  ancients  were  not  usually  within  their 
cities,  nor  among  their  habitaliions ;  and  ex- 
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cepting  those  of  the  kinf,'.s  on  Zion,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  .sejjulchres  existed  in  Jerusalem." 
— Ilesearckcs,  ii.  pp.  68-70. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chateaubriand  and 
Lamartine  were  entranced  with  the  locality, 
and  yielded  their  mind  easily  to  present  im- 
l^ression.s,  stren.c,'thened  hy  constitutional  sus- 
ceptibility and  early  religious  education.  Yet 
it  is  only  justice  to  state,  that  Robinson's 
views,  arguments,  and  measurements  have  not 
produced  universal  conviction.  The  distin- 
guished German  %vriter  von  Raumer  declares 
that  his  opinions  have  not  been  changed  by 
Eobinson's  statements,  and  he  still  inclines  to 
the  great  probability  of  the  present  site  being 
the  real  one.  Schubert,  another  writer  of  the 
same  coxintry,  expresses  himself  similarly. 
The  same  view  is  virtually  maintained  by 
Scholz,  who  denies  the  identity  of  the  spot  of 
the  crucifixion,  but  admits  that  of  the  sepulchre; 
and  by  Krafft,  both  of  Germany.  President 
Olin,  too,  a  countryman  of  Dr.  Robinson's, 
and  who  travelled  after  him  in  Palestine, 
holds  tlie  same  opinion  with  these  illustrious 
foreigners.  Wilson,  however,  in  his  "Lands 
of  the  Bible,"  coincides  with  Robinson,  and  so 
do  the  deputation  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land who  visited  Palestine  some  years  ago. 
Williams,  who  was  chaplain  to  Bishop  Alex- 
ander at  Jerusalem,  made  a  violent  attack  on 
Robinson,  but  without  overthrowing  his  posi- 
tion; and  was  followed  up  by  Schulze,  the 
Prussian  consul  in  the  Holy  City.  This  con- 
i  troversy,  in  which  Lord  Nugent,  Buckingham, 
I  EUiot,  Wilde,  Measor,  Fergusson,  Stanley, 
I  Willis,  De  Vogiie,  Tobler,  and  other  travellers 
I  have  engaged,  is  so  minute  and  lengthy  that 
i  we  cannot  even  abridge  it.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  identity  of  the  present  site  with  the 
ancient  Golgotha  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
maintained.  It  is  long  since  Willibald  and 
De  Vitry  expressed  their  doubts,  and  since 
Quaresmius  silenced  such  doubts,  by  ascribing 
them  to  the  stupidity  of  Western  heresy.  The 
contest  yet  continues.  A  vivid  account  of  the 
scene  and  holy  fire  at  Easter  may  be  found  in 
Stanley's  Palestine,  p.  460. 

The  scenes  of  Calvary,  as  detailed  by  the 
evangehsts,   are    full  of  pathetic  interest  to 
every  genuine  disciple.     After  an  unjust  trial, 
and  amidst  the  hootings  of  the  midtitude,  was 
the  Saviour  led  away  to  an  ignominious  execu- 
tion.    Painting  beneath  the  weight  of  the  cross 
which  he  carried,  he  was  relieved  of  it,  and 
Simon    forced    to    bear  it.      Possibly  Simon 
had  recognized  him,  or  expressed  some  sym- 
pathy for  him,  when,  as  a  fit  penalty  for  such 
•  an  offence,  the  soldiers  compelled  him  to  carry 
the  instrument  of  torture  and  death.      (See 
'^""CiFixiON.)     Many  of  Christ's  friends  were 
'',   and  wept  with  anguish  at  the  cruel 
-Tuities  heaped  upon  their  Master.      But 
'        sentence  was  inflicted  while  tlie   Divine 
^    I'lrer   presented  a  fervent  prayer  for  the 
!'>n  of  his  murderers.     Amidst  insult  and 
Uery  from  the  soldiers  anil    the    crowd, 
is  at  length  expired.      The  heaven  was 
V— the  sun  could  not  look  on  the  spectacle. 
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Nature  trembled,  as  if  in  sjinpathy  witli  the 
agonies  of  her  Lord — the  rocks  were  shattered, 
and  the  tenants  of  the  grave  awoke.  A  new 
religious  era  commenced  when  those  words 
were  uttered.  It  is  finished— the  vail  of  the 
temple  was  "rent  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom." 
Old  prophecy  was  realized,  which  declared, 
"anclhe  was  numbered  among  transgressors;" 
for  he  was  crucified  between  two  thieves.  The 
ritual  economy  received  its  fulfilment  when  he 
"offered  himseK  without  spot  to  God."  The 
great  struggle  with  the  god  of  this  world  then 
issued  in  victory  on  the  cross.  "Having 
spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a 
show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in 
it "  (Col.  ii.  15).  To  this  moment  of  woe  and 
of  triumph,  of  shame  and  of  glory,  all  eternity 
will  look  back,  and  behold  sin  expiated,  Satan 
defeated,  God  reconciled,  and  a  world  saved. 
(See  Golgotha.) 

CAMEL— carrier  (Matt,  xxiii.  24).  ITie 
name  is  almost  the  same  in  jjronunciation  wuth 
the  Hebrew  term  Gamal,  which  denotes  tliis 
animal.  Many  give  the  Hebrew  verb,  whence 
the  noun  comes,  the  sense  of  revenge,  and 
suppose  that  the  camel  is  named  for  his  re- 
vengeful disposition ;  and  ancient  authors  are 
quoted,  such  as  Aristotle  and  Arrian,  to  prove 
that  camels  do  not  forget  injuries,  but  quickly 
retaliate  them.  But  the  meaning  we  have 
given  to  the  original  term  is  its  simple  primitive 
sense;  and  the  name  so  understood  is  aptly 
applied  to  this  "beast  of  burden."  "The 
camels,"  says  the  old  traveller  Sandys,  in  his 
quaint  style,  "are  the  ships  of  Arabia,  their 
seas  are  the  deserts, — a  creature  fonned  for 
burden."  The  camel  is  a  well-known  and 
highly  useful  animal  in  eastern  countries,  and, 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  unclean  (Lev.  xi.  4 ;  Deut. 
xiv.  7).  He  is  usually  6  or  7  feet  in  height, 
and  is  exceedingly  docile  and  patient  of  labour. 
His  feet  are  constructed  with  a  tough  elastic 
sole,  which  prevents  them  from  sinking  in  the 
sand.  That  species  most  generally  referred  to 
in  Scripture  has  upon  the  back  one  hump, 
while  the  Bactrian  camel  has  two  bunches. 
These  humps  or  protuberances  yield  to  pressure, 
and  form  a  sort  of  saddle,  on  which  his  burden 
is  laid  (Isa.  xxx.  6).  The  dromedary  is  a 
smaller  and  nimbler  species  (Isa.  Ixvi.  20 ;  Jer. 
ii.  23).  Within  the  body  of  the  camel  is  a 
cavity,  divided  into  little  apartments  or  cells 
that  fill  when  the  animal  drinks,  which  usually 
occupies  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  this 
supply  serves  him  for  twenty  or  thirty  days 
while  he  traverses  the  desert.  His  food  is 
coarse,  as  leaves,  twigs,  thistles,  &c.,  &c. 
These  qualities  all  combine  to  adaj^t  the  animal 
to  the  countries  he  inhabits,  and  to  the  services 
required  of  him.  He  is  i)erhai)s  more  sure- 
footed than  the  ass,  more  easily  supported,  and 
capable  of  an  incomparably  greater  burden. 
Hence  the  people  of  the  £ast  call  the  camel 
the  land-ship,  or  ship  of  the  desert.  JNIerchan- 
dise  is  conveyed  through  such  dreaiy  wastes 
by  these  living  vehicles,  which  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence has  adapted  to  such'  drudgeiy.  The 
camel  is  taught  to  kneel  as  he  receives  his  load: 
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and  while  the  process  is  going  on,  often  utters 
cries  of  anger  and  imi)atience.  But  his  perse- 
verance is  great :  day  after  day  he  jogs  on,  with 
sullen  tenacity,  till  the  journey  is  completed. 
He  is  fed  only  once  in  twenty -four  hours,  but 
his  long  neck  enables  him  to  crop  the  few 
plants  which  he  passes  on  his  march.  He  can 
carry  a  burden  of  600  or  800  pounds,  at  tlie  rate 
of  30  miles  a  day;  and  on  short  journeys,  1,000 
to  1,200  pounds.  Chains  and  other  trappings, 
useful  or  ornamental,  were  sometimes  fastened 
to  the  camel's  neck  (Judg.  viii.  21,  26).  The 
flesh  and  milk  are  used  for  food,  and  the  hair, 
which  is  short,  and  softer  than  that  of  the  ox 
kind,  is  useful  for  garments  (Matt.  iii.  4). 
(See  Camel's  Haik.)  Out  of  its  skin  are 
made  soles,  thongs,  straps,  sacks,  and  water- 
bottles,  and  its  dung  is  the  common  fuel.  The 
ordinary  life  of  the  camel  is  from  thirty  to  fifty 
years. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  camel  has  been  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  East,  and  that  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  merchants  of  those  sultry 
lands  subjected  it  to  their  service  in  long  past 
ages.  The  picture  is  an  old  one — "A company 
of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead,  with  their 
camels  bearing  spicery,  and  bahn,  and  mj^rh, 
going  to  carry  it  dowTi  to  Egypt"  (Gen.  xxx\di. 
25).  Individuals,  too,  used  camels  for  a  con- 
veyance, sometimes  in  riding,  sometimes  in 
carrying  private  stores  (Gen.  xxiv.  64).  So  in 
1  Ki.  X.  2  it  is  said  of  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
"  She  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  great 
train,  with  camels  that  bare  spices."  "So 
Hazael  took  forty  camels'  burden"  (2  Ki.  viii. 
9).  Their  possession  was,  in  consequence, 
regarded  as  wealth.  Job  is  said  to  have  had 
3,000  camels;  and  that  Arabian  clan,  the 
Midianites,  are  spoken  of  as  being,  themselves 
and  their  camels,  without  number  (Judg.  vii. 
12).  Camels  were  also  made  serviceable  in 
war.  They  dragged  the  heavy  and  clumsy 
armaments  of  those  times.  Sometimes  they 
carried  the  warriors  themselves  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
17).  Diodorus  Sicuhis  says,  the  Arabians  set 
two  warriors,  back  to  back,  on  each  camel, 
the  one  for  the  advance,  the  other  for  the 
retreat.  The  Arabians  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
were  all  mounted  on  camels,  according  to 
Herodotus. 

The  camel,  in  addition  to  all  its  other  ele- 
ments of  usefulness,  supplies  an  important 
article  of  food  in  its  milk.  We  read  in  Gen. 
xxxii.  15  that  Jacob  j)urposed  to  make  a 
present  for  Esau  of  "thirty  milch  camels  with 
their  colts. "  The  milch  camels  among  the 
Arabs  are  veiy  highly  valued.  Pliny  says, 
in  his  natural  history,  that  this  animal  gives 
milk  for  a  very  long  season.  Niebuhr  relates, 
"that  among  other  dishes  presented  to  him 
by  the  Arabs  at  Menayre,  there  was  also 
camels'  milk.  That  it  was  indeed  considered 
cooling  and  healthy  in  these  hot  countries,  but 
that  it  was  so  clammy,  that  when  a  finger  is 
dipped  into  it,  and  drawn  up  again,  the  milk 
hangs  down  from  it  like  a  thread." — Travels, 
L,p.  314. 

*  The  singular  ijower  of  the  camel  to  go  with- 
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out  water  seems  also  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  the  sheep,  at  least  in  its  manifesta- 
tion; though  in  a  far  greater  degree.  The 
dew  and  the  juice  of  grass  and  herbs  are 
sufficient  for  them  in  ordinary  cases ;  though, 
when  the  pasturage  has  become  dry,  the  Arabs 
water  their  flocks  every  two  days,  and  the 
camels  every  three.  The  longest  trial  to  which 
we  subjected  our  camels  in  respect  to  water 
was  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  four  days ;  yet  some  of 
them  did  not  drink  even  then,  although  they 
had  only  the  driest  fodder.  But  at  all  times 
the  camel  eats  and  drinks  little,  and  secretes 
little;  he  is  a  cold-blooded,  heavy,  sullen 
animal,  having  httle  feeling  and  little  suscepti- 
bility for  pain.  Thistles  and  briars  and  thorns 
he  crops  and  chcAvs  with  more  avidity  than  the 
softest  green  fodder ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  feel 
pain  from  blows  or  pricks,  unless  they  are 
very  violent. 

"There  is  nothing  graceful  or  sprightly  in 
any  camel,  old  or  young:  all  is  mis-shapen, 
ungainly,  and  awkward.  The  young  have 
nothing  frisky  or  playful;  but  in  all  their 
movements  are  as  staid  and  sober  as  their 
dams.  In  this  respect,  how  unlike  to  the 
lamb !" — Robinson,  Researches,  ii.  p.  632. 

Lord  Nugent  says  of  the  camel — "He  is 
never  young.  The  yearlings,  of  whom  we  see 
large  troops  pasturing  by  the  sides  of  their 
dams  wherever  there  is  a  patch  of  scanty  ver- 
dure in  the  desert,  never  frisk.  They  have 
the  same  look,  the  same  action,  they  aspire  to 
the  same  roar  with  those  of  the  caravan."^ 
Lands,  Classical  and  Sacred,  pp.  149. 

Admirably  adapted  to  the  desert  regions 
which  are  their  home,  they  yet  constitute  one 
of  the  evils  which  travelling  in  the  desert  brings 
Avith  it.  Their  long,  slow,  rolling,  or  rocking 
gait,  although  not  at  first  very  unpleasant, 
becomes  exceedingly  fatiguing,  so  that  one  is 
often  more  exhausted  in  riding  25  miles  upon 
a  camel,  than  travelling  50  on  horseback. 
Yet  without  them,  how  could  such  journeys 
be  performed  at  all?  Nay,  the  horse  would 
soon  perish  if  subjected  to  the  same  coarse 
and  scanty  food,  or  the  severe  and  continued 
slavery  of  the  camel.  TTie  Arabians  speak  the 
truth  only,  when  they  say, — "Job's  beast  is  a 
monument  of  God's  mercy." 

Their  well-known  habit  of  Ijang  down  upon 
the  breast  to  receive  their  burdens,  is  not,  as  is 
often  supposed,  merely  the  result  of  training ; 
it  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of  their  nature  to 
their  destiny  as  carriers.     This  is  their  natural 
position  of  repose;  as  is  sho^\Ti,  too,  by  the 
callosities  ui)on  the  joints  of    the  legs,   and 
especially  by  that  upon    the    breast,    which 
serves  as  a  pedestal  beneath  the  huge  hoAj. 
Hardly  less  wonderful  is  the  adaptation  of  their  I 
broad-cushioned  foot  to  the  arid  sands  and  j 
gravelly  soil  which  it  is  their  lot  chiefly  to  { 
traverse. 

Travellers  sometimes  throw  over  the  camel,  I 
upon  the  top  of  his  burden,  a  pair  of  paimiers,  | 
in  which  they  ride,  one  on  either  side.  A; 
covered  box,  like  a  carriage  body,  is  sometimes' 
hung  upon  the  animal  in  the  same  manner,  and 
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in  these  females  may  ritlo  and  be  slieltered 
fiuui  the  heat.    Thesse  are  not  unlike  a  roofed 


cradle,  with  back,  head,  and  sides  like  an  easy 
chair.  Folds  of  carpeting  or  other  thick  stutf 
are  spread  upon  the  back  of  the  animal,  for  the 
hamper  to  rest  upon,  and  the  conveniences  of 
travelling  are  carried  in  the  basket,  or  apart- 
ment underneath  the  traveller.  It  is  therefoi-e 
easy  to  see,  from  the  preceding  cut,  how 
Eachel  might  have  concealed  her  father's  idols 
(Gen.  xxxi.  34).  The  camel  is  said  to  choose 
ruinous  and  desolate  places  for  his  habitations ; 
and  hence  the  force  of  the  prophetic  language 
respecting  Kabbah  (Ezek.  xxv.  5),  though  the 
prophecy  would  be  abundantly  verified  if  the 
place  should  merely  liecome  a  stoj^ping  place 
for  caravans. 

The  expression  in  Matt.  xix.  24,  "It  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a^  needle 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of    God,"  is   figurative,    denoting  something 
beyond  human    jiower.     The    same   form  of 
expression  is  used  among  the  Malays  and  by 
the  rabbins  in  respect  to  the  elephant.    Some 
critics  would  alter  the  spelling  of  the  Greek 
word  rendered  camel,  to  make  it  signify  a  ra6?e, 
but  without  any  proof  or  necessity.   The  Koran 
has  a  similar  phrase  too — a  proof  of  its  general 
occurrence  as  a  proverb  over  the  East, — "The 
impious  man  who,  in  his  pride,  will  accuse  our 
doctrine  of  falsehood,  shall  find  the  gates  of 
heaven  shut,  nor  can  he  enter  there  till  a  camsl 
shall  pass  through  the  needle's  eye."    Another 
figurative  expression  occurs,  jNIatt.  xxiii.  24, 
in  which  the  inconsistency  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  (who  attended  to  the  most  unimpor- 
tant ceremonies  of  their  religion,  while  they 
re  unjust,    unmerciful,    and    faithless),    is 
-'pared  to  one  who'  should  very  carefully 
ill  out  (not  at)  a  gnat  or  other  small  insect 
.11  the  liquor  he  was  about  to  drink,  and  yet 
\Q  in  the  vessel,  to  be  swallowed,  an  animal 
I  irge  as  a  camel.     It  may  be  remarked  that 
It,''  and  not  "at,"  is  the  word  used  in 
hbishop    Pai'ker's    Biblo   of    1568.      (See 

I.VK.) 

'  All  el's  Hair  was  made  into  cloth  (Matt. 

h  2  Ki.  i.  8;  Zech.  xiii.  4).      Sometimes 

fabric  was  wrought  of  the  finest  and  softest 

:  t  of  the  hair,  and  Avas  then  a  very  rich  and 

luxurious  ai-ticle  of  dress.      A  coarser  kind 
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was  used  for  the  covering  of  tents,  and  for  the 
upper  giirmentsof  shepherds  an  I  camel-drivers. 
Travellers  tell  us  that  modern  dervises  wear 
cloth  of  thia  kind,  and  also  leathern  ginlles. 
We  know  that  John  the  Baptist's  raiment  was 
of  this  kind,  for  it  is  ijut  in  opposition  to  SOFT 
KAiMENT  (Matt.  xi.  8;  Luke  vii.  25). 

CAMKLEON.     (See  Chameleon.) 

CAMr  (Exod.  xvi.  13).  This  term  is  fre- 
quently used  in  reference  to  the  movements  of 
the  children  of  Israel ;  and  many  passages  of 
the  Levitical  law  relate  to  things  that  are 
to  be  done  within  or  without  the  camp. 

Forty-one  different  encampments  or  stations 
on  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  are 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiii.  The  entire  space 
occupied  by  the  encampment  must  have  been 
very  large,  for  its  population  in  whole  must 
have  exceeded  two  millions.  A  traditionary 
description  of  the  "Camp"  is  given  by  Jose- 
phus.  Book  III.,  Chap,  xii.,  p.  159: — "When 
they  set  up  the  tabernacle,  they  received  it 
into  the  midst  of  their  camp,  three  of  the 
tribes  pitching  their  tents  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  roads  were  cut  through  the  midst  of  these 
tents.  It  was  like  a  well-appointed  market; 
and  everything  was  there  ready  for  sale  in 
due  order;  and  all  sorts  of  artificers  were  in 
the  sliops ;  and  it  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  a  city  that  sometimes  was  moveable  and 
sometimes  fixed.  The  priests  had  the  first 
places  about  the  tabernacle ;  then  the  Levites, 
who,  because  their  whole  multitude  was 
reckoned  from  thirty  days  old,  were  23,880 
males.  And  during  the  time  that  the  cloud 
stood  over  the  tabernacle,  they  thought  proper 
to  stay  in  the  same  place,  as  supposing  that 
God  there  inhabited  among  them:  but  when 
that  removed,  they  journeyed  also. 

"  Moreover,  Moses  was  the  inventor  of  the 
form  of  their  trumpet,  which  was  made  of 
silver.  Two  trumpets  being  made,  one  of 
them  was  sounded  when  they  required  the 
multitude  to  come  together  to  congregations. 
When  the  first  of  them  gave  a  signal,  the 
heads  of  the  tribes  were  to  assemble,  and  to 
consult  about  the  affairs  to  them  properly 
belonging ;  but  when  they  gave  the  signal  by 
both  of  tliem,  they  called  the  multitude  to- 
gether. Whenever  the  tabernacle  was  re- 
moved, it  was  done  in  this  solemn  order.  At 
the  first  alarm  of  the  trumpet,  those  whose 
tents  wei-e  on  the  east  qiiarter  prei)ared  to 
remove;  when  the  second  signal  was  given, 
those  that  were  on  the  south  quarter  did  the 
like;  in  the  next  place,  the  tabernacle  was 
taken  to  pieces,  and  was  carried  in  the  midst 
of  six  tribes  that  went  before,  and  of  six  that 
followed,  all  the  Levites  assisting  about  the 
tabernacle ;  when  the  third  signal  was  given, 
that  \K\Yt  which  had  their  tents  towards  the 
west  put  themselves  into  motion;  and  at  the 
fourth  signal,  those  on  the  north  did  so  like- 
wise." 

The  form  of  encamping  is  particularly  i)re. 
scribed  in  Num.  ii.  2 ;  iii.  The  whole  body  of  the 
people,  embracing  upwards  of  GOO,0(K)  fightinj? 
men,  besides  women  and  cldldren,  were  formed 
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in  four  divisions,  three  tribes  constituting  a 
division,  so  that  the  tabernacle  was  enclosed  in 
a  hollow  square.  Each  of  these  divisions  had 
a  standard,  as  well  as  each  tribe,  and  each  of 
the  large  fam,ily  associations  of  which  the 
tribes  were  composed.  Each  tribe  had  its 
captain  or  commander  assigned  by  God's  direc- 
tion. The  view  of  such  a  mass  of  people 
maintaining  the  most  perfect  order  and  subor- 
dination might  well  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  beholder  (Num.  xxiv.  2-5). 

The  mode  in  which  the  camp  was  arranged 
displays  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Moses. 
The  tribes  cherished  a  peculiar  rivalry,  and 
were  jealous  of  each  other — nay,  were  some- 
times restive  under  the  authority  of  Moses. 
The  schism  that  happened  after  Solomon's 
death  was  the  product  of  feelings  long  in 
operation.  Ephraim  and  Judah  were  the 
rival  tribes,  and  each  wished  the  sovereignty. 
It  was  necessary  for  Moses  so  to  dispose  of  the 
tribes  as  to  allay  aU  such  disturbing  animosi- 
ties, to  satisfy  each  that  it  enjoyed  its  honours 
and  prerogatives  unimpaired.  The  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Joseph  (or  Ephraim)  occupied  the 
post  of  honour,  the  one  in  the  front,  the  other  in 
the  rear.  They  were  thus  kept  as  far  asunder 
as  possible.  *  Judah  led  the  van;  but  Joseph 
could  number  in  its  rank  the  military  leader 
Joshua.  Judah  had  along  with  it  Issachar 
and  Zebulun,  younger  sons  of  the  same  mother 
with  Judah,  to  wit,  of  Leah.  The  tribe  of 
Joseph,  guarding  the  rear,  consisted  of  Joseph's 
two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  along  with 
Rachel's  only  other  son,  Benjamin.  Reuben 
was  the  elder  son  of  Jacob,  and  had  forfeited 
his  birthright;  yet  his  tribe  are  soothed  by 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  another  division. 
The  conspiracy  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
is  explained  on  these  principles.  Korah  was 
sprung  from  a  family  (perhaps  an  elder  family) 
of  the  same  tribe  Avith  Aaron,  and  felt  himself 
overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  the  priest- 
hood. The  rebuke  of  Moses  to  the  Levite 
rebels  proves  this  (Num.  xvi.  9-11).  Again, 
Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  ReulDen,  which  did  not  enjoy  the 
l^re-eminence  to  which  it  thought  itself  en- 
titled, and  on  that  account  was  factious  and 
discontented.  Besides,  the  situation  of  these 
parties  in  the  encampment  gave  them  oppor- 
tunities for  hatching  a  revolt.  Reuben  oc- 
cupied the  south  side  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  space  between  Reuben  and  the  tabernacle 
was  filled  by  the  Kohathites,  to  which  Korah 
belonged.  These  coincidences  in  the  narrative 
prove  its  authority — show  it  to  have  been  the 
production  of  an  eye-witness.  They  are  natural 
delineations,  introduced  without  artifice — 
evidences  of  a  genuine  authorship,  which  can 
neither  be  counterfeited  nor  gainsaid.  Their 
strength  lies  in  their  simplicity  and  unde- 
signed occurrence. 

CAMPHIRE   (Song  i.  14;   jv.   13).     The 

1)lant  called  copher  in  Hebrew,  and  still 
chofreh  by  the  Nubians,  is  of  great  l)eauty  and 
fragrance.  It  grows  in  Egypt  and  other 
countries  of  the  East,  and  is  called  al-henna. 
100 
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The  flowers  are  clustered  like  the  lilac,  and 
the  leaves,  when  dried  and  pulverized,  make 
an  orange  dye,  "v^dth  which  the  females  stain 
their  hands  and  feet.  The  ladies  of  the  East 
are  very  partial  to  this  plant.  They  hold  it  in 
their  hands,  carry  it  in  their  bosoms,  and  keep 
it  in  their  apartments.  A  dye  is  prepared 
from  the  leaves,  which  is  very  much  used  in 
staining  the  lips  and  nails  of  the  fingers  of  a 
yellowish  red  hue.  The  fingers  of  the  Egyptian 
mummies  bear  the  traces  of  this  peculiar  pre- 
paration. What  we  call  camphor  is  an  entu'ely 
different  substance. 

CANA  or  Galilee  (John  ii.  1).  According 
to  a  long-received  ojjinion,  it  is  a  small  village 
about  5  miles  north-west  of  Nazareth.  This 
village,  now  called  Kefr  Kenna,  is  under  the 
government  of  a  Turkish  officer,  and  contains 
perhaps  300  inhabitants,  chiefly  catholics. 
Some,  like  Robinson,  deny  that  Kefr  Kenna 
is  Cana,  and  hold  it  to  be  Kana-el- Jelil ; 
for  the  prevalence  of  an  ancient  name  among 
the  common  people  is  strong  evidence  for  the 
identity  of  an  ancient  site.  The  modern  name, 
too,  is  identical  with  the  old  one,  and  stands  the 
same  m  the  Arabic  version  of  the  N  ew  Testa- 
ment ;  while  the  form  Kefr  Kenna  can  only  be 
twisted  by  force  into  a  like  shape. 

It  was  in  this  j^lace  that  our  Saviour  per- 
formed the  miracle  of  changing  water  into 
wine.  It  was  here,  also,  that  the  nobleman 
applied  to  Christ  to  heal  his  son,  who  was  sick 
in  Capernaum,  and  at  the  point  of  death ;  and 
by  his  diviiie  will,  without  a  word  or  action, 
and  even  at  a  distance  of  30  miles  from  the 
sick-bed,  the  disease  was  checked  and  the  child 
recovered.  Nathanael  was  a  native  of  this 
j)lace. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  (Kanah) 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  seems  to 
have  been  near  Sidon  (Josh.  xix.  28). 

CANAAN — son  of  Ham  and  grandson  of 
Noah.  Ham  having  been  guilty  of  criminal 
conduct  towards  his  father,  a  prophetic  curse 
was  pronounced  by  Noah  on  so  much  of  Ham's 
posterity  as  should  descend  from  and  through 
Canaan.  This  fearful  penalty  is  thus  detailed : — 
"Cursed  be  Canaan;  a  servant  of  servants 
shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren"  (Gen.  ix.  24,  25). 

To  speculate  upon  the  peculiar  form  of  sin 
which  Ham  committed,  or  of  the  connection  of 
Canaan  with  it,  is,  in  the  absence  of  definite' 
information,  altogether  in  vain.  Some,  with- 
out foundation,  would  alter  the  text,  guided 
by  some  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  read — 
Cursed  be  Ham  the  father  of  Canaan.  It  was 
especially  in  the  line  of  Canaan  that  the  curse 
was  to  run.  His  posterity  was  numerous,  and 
were  subjugated  by  the  Israelites,  the  progeny 
of  Shem,  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
promised  lancl.  In  this  servitude  was  Noah's 
prophecy  fulfilled  (2  Chr.  viii.  7-9).  There  is 
no  warrant  for  believing  that  the  negi'o  race 
are  si>ecially  included  in  this  old  malediction. 
The  Syrians  and  Carfchagenians,  sprung  from 
Canaan,  were  also  subdued  by  Greek  and  Roman 
descendants  of  Japhet.  Hannibal,  when  he 
felt  the  unconquerable  supremacy  of  Rome, 
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exclaimed,  as  if  the  pressure  of  the  anathema 
had  weighed  heavily  on  his  spirit—"  1  recog- 
nize the  doom  of  Carthage. " 

Canaan,  land  of  (Gen.  xii.  5).  The  term 
^■anaan  signifies  loio  country,  in  contrast  with 

.am,   which   means    high    country  or  table 

ud,  and  signifies  the  territory  inhabited 
by  the  offspring  of  Canaan,  who  were  hence 
called  Canaanites,  and  which  was  given  by 
God  to  the  children  of  Israel,  the  posterity 
of  Abraham,  as  their  possession  (Gen.  xv. 
18-21).  Their  original  boundaries  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  mount  Lebanon  on 
the  north,  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  (Shur, 
Paran,  and  Zin)  on  the  south,  and  the  river 
Jordan  on  the  east.  On  tlie  west,  their  pos- 
sessions extended  at  some  points  to  the  margin 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  boundaries  on 
this  side  were  jjartially  restricted  by  the 
Philistines,  who  held  the  low  lands  and  strong 
cities  along  the  shore  (Gen.  x.  19).  Besides 
the  possessions  of  the  Israelites,  the  land  of 
Canaan  embraced  Phoenicia  on  the  north  and 
Philistia  on  the  south-west  (Ze\A\.  ii.  5). 

Canaan  proper  is  usually  said  to  lie  between 
31°  and  33°  16'  of  north  latitude,  and  34°  20'  and 
30°  of  east  longitude.  The  length  of  Canaan 
from  north  to  south  was  about  158  miles,  and 
the  width  did  not  exceed  40  miles  in  average 
breadth ;  but  the  breadth  is  very  unequal,  being 
at  some  points  at  least  80  miles.      Including 

•  the  territory  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan, 
it  consisted  i>robably  of  about  19,000  square 
miles,  with  530  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Its 
towns  were  usually  set  upon  hills — Hebron, 
3,209;  Jerusalem,  2,G10;  Bethel,  2,400;  Beth- 
lehem, 2,704;  Safed,  2,755  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  a  land  of  hills— rounded  and 
lumpish,  like  those  in  the  southern  counties  of 
Scotland.  The  original  promise  to  Abraham 
extended  beyond  Canaan  proper,  and  was  real- 
ized in  the  early  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 
It  would  seem  that  the  tei-m  Canaan  was 
applied  at  an  earlier  period,  specially,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  original  meaning,  to  the 
low-lying  coasts  of  Phoenicia.  The  woman 
styled  in  Matthew  a  woman  of  Canaan,  is 
called  in  Mark  a  Syro-Phoenician.- 

Canaan,  invasion  of.  The  country  was 
entered  by  the  Israelites  on  the  east  side,  at  a 
point  of  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho.  The 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  had  selected  possessions  for  them- 
selves on  the  east  of  Jordarv,  from  the  conquests 
which  had  been  made  on  their  march.  The 
command  to  invade  Canaan,  and  take  possession 
of  it,  is  detailed  in  Num.  xxxiii.  51-56.  The 
apportionment  of  the  land  so  obtained  was 
made  by  what  would  be  called,  in  modern 
phrase,  a  board  of  commissioners,  consisting 
of  Eleazar  the  high  priest,  "Joshua,  and  the 
,   twelve  chiefs  of  the  tribes ;  and  this  was  done 

*  in  such  a  way  that  each  tribe  occupied  a  dis- 
,   tinct  section,  and  each  family  a  distinct  lot, 

80  that  every  neighbourhood  was  made  up  of 
!   family  relations. 

j        The  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  is  an  act 
I  perfectly  defensible,  and  consistent  with  the 
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strictest  principles  of  justice.  The  measure  of 
their  iniciuities  was  full  (Lev.  xviii.  24-28). 
The  kind  of  judgment  visited  upcin  them  was 
much  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  p(jwer 
and  presence  of  God  than  a  pestilence  or 
earthquake ;  and  the  extennination  of  all  their 
authority  and  influence  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  Israelites  from  being  seduced  into 
their  abominable  i^ractices.  Much,  indeed, 
has  been  said  and  written  on  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Canaan,  in  disparagement  of  Scrij)- 
ture.  The  difficulty  lies  in  God's  employment 
of  the  Israelites  for  the  execution  of  his 
vengeance.  They  were  to  wage  a  war  of 
extirpation  with  the  inhabitants  (Dent.  xx. 
]  0-18.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  language  employed,  whether  it 
mean  that  peace  was  to  be  offered  only  to 
the  cities  far  off,  and  not  belonging  to  Canaan, 
while  no  terms  of  amnesty  or  surrender  were  to 
be  proclaimed  to  the  towns  of  the  Canaanites. 
Many  hold  the  opinion  that  Canaan  was  to  be 
subdued  without  condition,  without  reserve. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  afiimi  that  they 
were  commanded  previously  to  offer  terms  of 
peace  to  all  the  Canaanitish  cities,  and  only  in 
the  event  of  the  rejection  of  this  offer,  were 
the  inhabitants  to  be  destroyed.  Whatever 
city  received  this  offer,  its  inliabitants  were  to 
become  the  vassals  of  Israel— a  lot  which, 
according  to  the  mild  laws  of  servitude,  was 
very  tolerable.  The  chief  jsroof  adduced 
for  this  opinion  is  founded  on  Deut.  xx.  10, 
&c.  "When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city 
to  fight  against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto 
it.  And  it  shall  be,  if  it  make  thee  answer  of 
peace,  and  open  unto  thee,  then  it  shall  be, 
that  all  the  people  that  is  found  therein  shall 
be  tributaries  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  serve 
thee."  It  is  no  doubt  expressly  stated  in  this 
passage  that,  when  about  to  besiege  a  city,  the 
Israelites  were  bound  to  offer,  in  the  first  place, 
terms  of  peace,  which  if  accepted,  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants  were  to  be  spared;  but  they 
were  to  become  vassals.  But  in  ver.  15  it  is 
stated,  with  equal  explicitness,  that  this  regxda^ 
tion  applied  only  to  foreign  enemies  ("  Thus 
shalt  thou  do  unto  all  the  cities  which  are  very 
far  off  from  thee,  which  are  not  of  the  cities  of 
these  nations  ") ;  while  in  ver.  16-18,  its  ajjpli- 
cation  to  the  Canaanites  is  exi>ressly  disallowed, 
and  their  total  extermination  commanded. 
"But  of  the  cities  of  these  people,  which 
the  Lord  tliy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an 
inheritance,  thou  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that 
breatheth." 

Besides,  the  period  of  Jewish  history  to  which 

the  quotation  refex's  is  misuiMlerstood.      Heng- 

stenJ)org,  and  those  who  hold  the  view  which 

he  atlvocates,  supjiose  the  command  to  refer  to 

the  invasion  of  Canaan,  and  to  describe  the 

manner  in  which  the  Helirews  were  to  take 

possession  of  the  country.     But  we  understand 

it  to  refer  to  warfare  practised  after  th^  were 

located  in  the  hmd  of  i)romise.     The  command 

I  supposes  the  nation  already  settled.     It  sup^ 

I  poses  the  invasion  over,  and  refers  to  battles 

1  fought  by  them  after  the  establishment  of- 1^« 
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commonwealth.  The  passage  which  forms  the 
theme  of  dispute,  though  appearing  to  stand  by 
itself,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  division 
of  chapters  in  the  EngUsh  version,  is  in  reality 
only  a  portion  of  a  section  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
the  preamble  of  which  is  found  in  Deut,  xix.  1 : 
"  When  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  cut  oS  the 
nations,  whose  land  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  and  thou  succeedest  them,  and  dwellest 
in  their  cities,  and  in  their  houses."  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  we  find  that  the  law,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Canaanites,  is  more  easily  under- 
stood. It  refers  to  Canaanites  unsubdued  at 
the  first  conquest  of  the  country,  and  still 
remaining  in  the  land.  There  was  danger  of 
forming  an  alliance  with  them,  and  they  were 
therefore  to  be  treated  as  implacable  ene- 
mies. If  this  view  of  the  ambiguous  section  be 
adopted,  it  must  be  regarded  as  giving  no  dis- 
tinct opinion  on  the  controverted  topic  of  the 
invasion  of  Canaan. 

StUl  it  is  true  that  the  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan  w^as  one  of  extirpation 
(Exod.  xxiii.  31-33).  The  original  dwellers 
were  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  territory.  But 
we  do  not  suppose  that  this  ejection  needed  to 
be  one  of  wanton  cruelty.  Some  circumstances 
show  that  it  was  accompanied  with  mercy. 
All  the  inhabitants  were  not  destroyed.  They 
remained  even  to  the  age  of  David  and 
Solomon,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  Such  evident 
weakness  on  their  part  implies  that  they  might 
have  been  exterminated  had  their  conquerors 
chosen.  Perhaps  the  command  to  destroy 
them  refers  as  much  to  their  overthrow  as 
nations,  as  to  their  massacre  as  individuals 
(Deut.  vii.  1,  2).  The  Gibeonites,  indeed, 
obtained  a  league  by  fraud  from  Joshua,  and 
represented  themselves  as  not  belonging  to 
Canaan,  but  as  having  come  from  a  far  country- 
It  has  been  argued  that  they  denied  their 
country,  because  they  felt  that  if  they  were 
ascertained  to  be  Canaanites,  no  alliance  could 
be  formed  with  them  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  all  be  slain.-  But  it  is  to  be  i-emembered 
that  the  Gibeonites  made  a  profession  of  faith 
in  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix.  9).  Now,  what  they 
wanted  was  a  league  on  equal  terms,  an 
advantage  which  none  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes 
could  obtain.  They  knew  that  no  such  league 
could  be  formed  with  them  had  their  country 
been  known  (Exod.  xxxiv.  11,  12) ;  and  so,  to 
Becure  their  end,  they  feigned  that  they  had 
marched  from  a  great  distance.  Au  other 
proof  that  extennination  did  not  necessarily 
imply  individual  massacre  is  found  in  the 
record  of  the  con(iuest  of  Canaan  given  in 
Josh.  xi.  lG-20:  "There  was  not  a  city  that 
made  peace  with  the  children  of  Israel,  save 
the  Hivites,  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon:  all 
other  they  took  in  battle.  For  it  was  of  the 
Lord  to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they  should 
come  against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  might 
destroy  them  utterly,  and  that  they  might 
have  no  favour,  but  that  he  might  destroy 
them  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  It 
would  appear  from  the  last  verse  that  opposi- 
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tion  in  battle  was  necessary  to  warrant  utter 
destruction  without  favour;  and  it  seems  to 
be  implied,  that'  if  no  contest  and  hostilities 
had  taken  place,  life,  on  certain  conditions, 
might  have  been  sjjared,  and  "favour"  might 
have  been  found,  and  that  the  purpose  to  fight 
with  Israel  sprung  from  that  reckless  obstinacy 
and  suUen  infatuation  which,  as  also  in  the 
case  of  Pharaoh,  is  represented  as  a  hardening 
of  the  heart  by  God,  The  Jews  have  a  tradi-  , 
tion  tliat  Joshua,  before  he  invaded  any  of  the 
seven  nations,  accomx)anied  his  declaration  of 
war  with  a  threefold  proclamation,  which,  as 
quoted  from  the  Eabbi  Samuel  Ben  Nachman, 
runs  thus:  "Joshua  sent  three  letters  to  the 
land  of  the  Canaanites,  before  the  Israelites 
invaded  it,  or  rather  proposed  three  things:  / 
Let  those  who  choose  to  fly,  fly ;  let  those  who 
choose  peace,  enter  into  treaty ;  let  those  who 
choose  war,  take  up  arms.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  Girgashites,  beheving  the  power  of 
God,  fled  away,  retreating  into  Africa:  the 
Gibeonites  entered  into  a  league,  and  thus 
continued  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Israel: 
the  one-and-thirty  kings  made  war  and  fell." 
Selden  remarks,  "That  what  is  here  related 
of  the  flight  into  Africa  wonderfully  agrees 
with  the  history  in  the  Talmud,  according  to 
which,  the  Afiicans  applied  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  laid  claim  to  this  part  of  the  land 
of  Israel  as  their  paternal  territory,  on  this 
very  pretence;  and  also  agrees  with  that 
ancient  inscription  in  Mauritania  Tingitana, 
preserved  by  Procopius,  which  declares  that 
the  ancient  inhabitants  had  fled  thither  from 
the  face  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  IN  un.  But  this 
emigration  of  the  Girgashites  may  not  have 
been  universal,  as  their  name  occurs  in  the 
list  of  the  nations  who  fought  against  Israel " 
(Josh.  xxiv.  11).  Yet  as  it  occurs  only  this 
once,  while  the  other  six  nations  are  constantly 
enumerated  as  carrying  on  the  war,  this  men- 
tion of  them  seems  a  recapitulation  of  the 
nations  whose  land  God  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  according  to  his  promise 
(Deut.  vii.  1;  Josh.  iii.  10),  rather  than  a 
positive  assertion  of  their  having  been  per- 
severingly  engaged  in  the  war.  If  they  fled  at 
its  very  commencement,  this  accounts  for  their 
having  been  mentioned  exactly  as  they  are, 
before  the  invasion  under  Joshua  began,  in  the 
divine  i)romise  that  the  seven  nations  should 
be  cast  out,  and  in  this  recapitulation,  but 
nowhere  in  the  distinct  history  of  the  war — a 
coincidence  which  strongly  confirms  the  tradi- 
tion of  their  flight,  and  of  the  cause  to  which 
it  is  imputed,  the  warning  given  them  by 
the  proclamation  of  Joshua  mentioned  above 
(Graves'  Led.  on  the  Pentateuch,  p.  196). 

But  God  employed  the  Hebi-ews  to  slay  and 
dispossess  the  Canaanites,  True,  but  the  ele- 
ments also  warred  against  the  aborigines,  and 
insects  were  sent  among  them.  The  invaders 
were  taught  a  salutary  lesson.  They  were 
trained  to  feel  God's  own  abhorrence  of  idolatry 
and  pollution  in  the  very  punishments  which 
they  were  instrumental  in  inflicting,  and  wery 
taught  through  this  sad  experience  the  penalty     j 
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to  Le  inflicted  on  themselves,  shonld  they  apos- 
tatize. The  land  so  secured  by  their  exertions 
and  sacrifices,  under  the  blessinjjof  God,  would 
be  far  more  hi<,'hly  valued,  and  more  itatrioti- 
cally  defended,  than  if  it  had  been  given  to 
tliem  "empty,  swept,  and  garnished."  They 
were  shown  that  though  they  stood  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  (lod,  they  were  left  to  depend  ui)on 
themselves — that  no  miracles  would  be  wroiight 
to  accomplish  any  result,  however  desix-able, 
which  their  own  energies  and  valour  could 
secure.  Thus  their  war  against  Canaan  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  Hebrews  themselves.  It 
l)roved  to  the  Jews  that  they  were  commanded 
to  exterminate  the  seven  nations,  not  from  any 
principle  of  personal  resentment  or  national  hos- 
tility, but  merely  as  criminals,  condemned  by 
God ;  and  they  were  solemnly  boxxnd  to  exercise 
exactly  the  same  severity  towards  any  of  their 
owii  nation  who  should  apostatize  to  idolatry. 
The  idolatrous  Hebrew  city  or  Hebrew  tribe 
was  to  be  totally  exterminated  as  well  as  the 
nations  of  Canaan.  If  the  most  beloved 
brother,  or  the  chosen  friend  of  the  Jew,  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  or  the  child  of  his  hopes, 
should  worship  false  Gods,  it  was  commanded 
that  he  should  pursue  this  dearest  object  of 
his  affection  even  iinto  death  :  "  His  eye  was 
not  to  spare,  neither  was  he  to  show  pity  unto 
him."  And  these  reasons  are  in  full  narmony 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he 
describes  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  (Ps. 
xliv.  1-3). 

But  still  it  maybe  objected  that  the  Hebrews 
were  taught  a  bad  lesson  in  their  being  com- 
manded to  rob  another  nation  of  its  property. 
It  may  be  replied  that  God  has  a  sovereign 
right  over  the  ])ro])erty  and  possessions  of  men ; 
and  that  by  offending  him,  the  human  owners 
lose  any  claim  they  may  have  for  a  season 
enjoyed.  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  truly 
and  profoundly  says :—  "  Indeed,  there  are  some 
I)articular  precepts  in  Scripture,  given  to  j^arti- 
cular  i)ersons,  requmng  actions  which  would 
be  immoral  and  vicious,  were  it  not  for  such 
precepts.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  these 
are  of  such  a  kind  as  that  the  precept  changes 
the  whole  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the  action ; 
and  both  constitutes  and  shows  that  not  to  be 
unjust  or  immoral  which,  prior  to  the  precept, 
must  have  appeared  and  really  have  been  so : 
which  may  well  be,  since  none  of  these  pre- 
cepts are  contrary  to  immutable  morality. 
If  it  were  commanded  to  cultivate  the  princi- 
ples and  act  from  the  si)irit  of  treachery, 
ingi-atitude,  cruelty,  the  command  would  not 
alter  the  nature  of  the  case  or  of  the  action 
in  any  of  these  instances.  But  it  is  quite 
othenvise  in  precei^ts  which  require  only  the 
doing  an  external  action ;  for  instance,  taking 
away  the  property  or  life  of  any — for  men 
have  no  right  to  either  life  or  property,  but 
what  arises  solely  from  the  grant  of  God. 
When  this  grant  is  revoked,  thej'  cease  to  have 
any  right  at  all  in  either  ;  and  when  this  revo- 
cation is  made  known,  as  surely  it  is  possible 
it  may  be,  it  must  cease  to  be  unjust  to  deprive 
them  of  either.  "~i.  i)p.  22S,  22y.    Such  a  right 
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as  Bishop  Butler  refers  to,  the  Jews  liad  from 
God — the  land  of  Palestine  was  to  them  a  Lan  1 
of  divine  ])romise.  The  Canaanites  had  for- 
feited all  claim. 

There  are  some  who  suppose  that  in  ancient 
times  right  in  moveable  property  and  right  in 
land  were  very  different  fi'om  each  other,  and 
were  held  by  a  very  different  tenure.  Proi^erty 
in  countries  thinly  peopled,  and  occupied  by 
wandering  shephercls,  refers  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  to  flocks  and  herds.  The  land  is  free  to 
any  occupant ;  it  is  possessed  by  none.  So  it  is 
imagined  to  have  been  in  Canaan,  when  Abra- 
ham wandered  through  its  jiasture-grounds 
■without  molestation,  and  Lot  and  he  divided 
the  countiy  between  them'without  interruption. 
But  it  was  different  when  Canaan  was  con- 
quered by  Joshua — the  population  was  more 
numerous,  and  the  claims  of  the  industrious 
occupiers  of  the  soil  were  fully  established. 
The  notion  of  Ei)iphanius,  in  opposing  the 
falsehoods  of  the  Manichseans  about  the  charac- 
ter of  Israel's  God,  is  peculiar : — "  The  fools  did 
not  advert  to  this,  that  the  Israelites  did  no- 
thing more  than  reconquer  their  own  land,  and 
demand  what  most  justly  belonged  to  them. 
For  Noah,  after  being  Avith  his  family  saved 
from  the  deluge,  divided  the  whole  earth  among 
his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and, 
as  is  highly  probable,  and  certainly  no  lie  or 
fiction,  cast  lots  for  their  several  shares  at 
Khinocorura.  For  the  Hebrew  word,  JVeel,  is 
(viz.,  by  the  LXX.)  rendered  Khinocorura, 
and  the  city  is  actually  so  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country ;  and  this  word,  Neel,  in 
Hebrew,  means  lot. "  He  then  goes  on  to  relate 
what  countries  fell  to  the  share  of  each ;  and 
in  particular,  that  Shem,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Israelites,  got  Palestine ;  and  Ham,  Africa ; 
and  proceeds  thus : — "After  the  lots  were  cast, 
Noah  having  called  his  three  sons  together, 
divided  the  earth  accordingly  among  them, 
and  exacted  an  oath  from  them,  that  no  one 
should  break  in  upon  his  brother's  share,  or 
attempt  to  defraud  him.  But  Canaan,  the  son 
of  Ham,  from  his  selfish  disposition,  seized  on 
Palestine,  and  kept  jwssession  of  it;  so  that 
from  him  it  got  the  name  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  For  the  land  that  fell  to  his  share 
did  not  please  him,  because  it  lay  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate, and  therefore  he  established  himself  in 
the  land  of  Shem,  and  particularly  in  that  part 
of  it  which  is  now  called  Judea."  But  the  idea 
of  such  a  treaty  in  so  early  an  age  is  a  mere 
chimera,  though  it  is  apparent  that  the  world 
must  have  been  colonized  by  some  understood 
and  joint  arrangement  —  "the  earth  was 
divided." 

Believing  that  the  Hebrews  had  a  di\'ine 
right,  from  God's  gift,  to  take  possession  of 
Canaan,  and  that  this  by  itself  is  sufficient 
justification  of  their  procedure,  Michaelis  held 
also  that  they  had  at  the  same  time  a  human 
claim,  from  the  fact  that  their  ancestors  had 
dwelt  in  it,  ■\\athout  acknowledging  the  rule  or 
power  of  the  Canaanites .  By  their  descent  into 
Egyjit  they  had  not  abandoned  their  right, 
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nor  lost  it  by  prescription.     They  went  down 
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to  Egypt  only  for  a  time,  on  account  of  a 
famine,  and  it  was  with  the  hope  and  deter- 
mination of  returning  again,  as  the  divine 
l)romise  given  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.  4)  confirms ; 
and  Jacob  and  Joseph  both  went  down  into 
Egypt  with  a  conviction  that  their  descendants 
should,  under  tlie  divine  guidance,  return  to 
Palestine;  nor  would  Jacob  allow  himself  to 
be  buried  anywhere  else  than  in  his  own 
hereditary  sepulchre  in  Palestine,  exacting 
from  his  son  Joseph  an  oath  for  that  purpose 
(Gen.  xlvii.  29-31). 

The  Canaanites  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 
These  were  the  Anakims,  descended  of  the 
Kephaites,  or  "  giants,"  the  Emims,  and 
Zamzummims,  and  the  Horites,  who  dwelt 
in  mount  Seir.  These  clans  appear  to  have 
been  of  Shemite  origin,  and  to  have  been 
afterwards,  to  a  great  extent,  dispossessed  by 
the  Canaanites,  who  came  from  the  borders  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  ultimately  taking  possession 
of  the  coasts  to  the  north-west,  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  Phoenicians.  These  foreigners 
seem  to  have  been  a  Hamite  race,  while 
Palestine,  which  they  seized,  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  Shemite  country.  When 
they  were,  therefore,  expelled  by  Joshua,  they 
were  only  forced  to  give  up  a  land  to  which 
they  had  no  claim.  Further,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  lived  as  princes  in  Palestine, 
occupying  ground  in  any  quarter  they  chose. 
Abraham  had  318  home-born  slaves  trained 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  made  war  on  the  five 
kings  who  had  carried  Lot  captive.  He  made 
alliances  with  the  kings  of  Canaan,  and  ap- 
pears, in  short,  ah  independent  sovereign.  It 
is  true,  he  is  called  "  a  stranger,"  and  he  had 
to  buy  a  burial-place.  He  was  a  stranger,  for 
Palestine  was  not  the  land  of  his  birth;  and 
his  purchase  of  a  burial-place  may  only  prove 
that  the  spot  selected  had  been  already  claimed 
and  cultivated  by  the  children  of  Heth.  It 
will  be  seen,  too,  that  all  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  save  those  in  the  direct  line  through 
Isaac,  received  lands  out  of  Palestine.  Lot 
went  eastward,  and  his  sons  had  possessions 
beyond  the  Jordan ;  Ishmael  and  Esau,  and 
Abraham's  sons  by  Keturah,  removed  from  the 
promised  country.  Does  not  this  arrangement 
indicate  something  like  a  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  Jacob  and  his  progeny  as  the  sole 
X)o:-!sessors  of  Canaan  ? 

But  no  human  claim  of  Israel  to  Palestine  is 
expressly  mentioned  or  dwelt  upon  in  Scrip- 
ture. There  are  incidental  facts  which  may 
have  been  designed  to  leave  that  impression  ; 
but  God's  purpose  did  not  indeed  require  any 
f(jrmal  declaration  of  such  a  right.  The  in- 
vaders were  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  Sove- 
reign Disposer  of  events,  and  to  feel  themselves 
liis  servants  and  soldiers.  And  at  all  events 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  of  its  heptarchy,  and 
t)f  its  smaller  septs,  can  be  vmdicated  on 
many  grounds,  all  of  them  in  unison  with 
tlie  rectitude  and  benignity  of  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  world. 

The  historv  of  the  conquest  under  Joshua, 
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by  whom  twenty-one  kingdoms  were  over- 
throAvn,  is  fully  narrated  in  the  book  which 
bears  his  name. 

Canaan,  Settlement  of.  The  possessions 
of  the  Israelites  were  extended  by  conquest  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Canaan  proper,  and  in 
the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  they  stretched 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Orontes  on  thie  one 
hand,  to  the  remotest  confines  of  Edom  and 
Moab  on  the  other,  and  embraced  upwards  of 
26,000  square  miles  (1  Ki.  iv.  21;  2  Chr.  viii). 
The  population  varied  in  a  like  proportion. 
The  number  of  the  Israelites  who  crossed  the 
Jordan  is  estimated  at  2,000,000 ;  while,  from 
an  enrolment  made  for  David's  army,  it  is 
presumed  by  some  that  the  population  must 
have  exceeded  5,000,000. 

Beginning  with  the  tribes  located  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  territory  of  Keuben  was  in  the  southern 
district.  It  extended  from  the  north-east 
coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea  along  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  was  divided  on  the 
south  from  Midian  by  the  river  Arnon ;  on  the 
north  from  the  tribe  of  Gad  by  another  small 
river ;  and  was  hemmed  in  on  the  east  partly 
by  the  Moabites  and  partly  by  the  Ammonites; 
whilst  the  Jordan  parted  it  on  the  west  from 
Canaan,  properly  so  called.  It  had  a  cele- 
brated range  of  mountains  —  Nebo,  Pisgah, 
and  Peor,  or  Phegor.  On  the  north  side  of 
Reuben  was  seated  the  tribe  of  Gad,  having 
likewise  the  Jordan  on  the  west,  the  Ammon- 
ites on  the  east,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
on  the  north.  It  was  no  less  rich  and  fertile 
than  the  former,  especially  in  its  luxuriant 
vales  and  ample  pasture-grounds.  Its  chief 
toAvns  were  Mahanaim  and  Penuel,  both  so 
named  by  Jacob ;  and  Succoth,  where  he  built 
his  booths ;  Mispha  or  Maspha  Rabbah,  the 
metropolis  of  Bashan,  since  called  Ribboth, 
and  more  lately  Philadelphia,  Ramoth  Gilead, 
or  high  lands  of  Gilead. 

Northward  of  Gad  was  settled  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  having  that  on  the  south,  the 
Jordan  and  Samachonite  lake  on  the  west,  the 
hills  of  Bashan  and  Hermon  on  the  east,  and 
part  of  the  Lebanon  on  the  north.  It  had 
several  large  territories  and  considerable  cities. 
1.  Gavdonitis  extended  from  Persea  quite  to 
Lebanon.  Its  capital,  once  a  famed  city,  was 
given  to  the  Levitical  tribe,  of  the  family  of 
(xershom,  and  was  made  a  city  of  refuge,  2. 
Gilead,  so  called  from  the  son  of  Machir,  and 
grandson  of  Manasseh,  3.  Batanea  was  pro- 
perly the  land  or  kingdom  of  Bashan,  bounded 
by  Gilead  and  the  Ammonites  on  the  east,  by 
tlie  brook  Jabbok  on  the  south,  by  mount 
Hermon  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Jordan  on 
the  west ;  the  canton  of  Argob  was  part  of  it. 
4.  Auranitis,  or  Hauran,  was  another  fertile 
canton,  situate  between  the  upper  spring  of 
Jordan  and  the  country  of  Gesliur.  Others 
X)lace  it  along  the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  and  we  are 
told  that  the  Syrians  and  Arabs  called  that 
coast  by  tliat  name;  and  Josephus  makes  it 
the  same  with  Iturea.  5.  Machonitis,  or 
Maachonitis,  from  its  capital  Maachah,  was  a 
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small  canton  near  the  head  of  the  Jordan,  on 
the  east  side  of  it,  in  the  way  to  Damascus. 

The  nine  tribes  and  hal^  were  located  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan. 

1.  The  triJje  of  Asher  occupied  the  north- 
west, adjoining  on  the  north  side  to  Phenice, 
and  having  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west, 
Zebulun  on  the  south,  and  Na])htali  on  the  east. 
It  had  some  considerable  cities  near  the  sea, 
though  no  seaport  of  any  note.  It  was  so 
fruitful  in  com,  wine,  oil,  &c.,  of  the  best 
kinds,  that  it  fully  realized  the  blessing  which 
the  dying  Jacob  gave  to  it, — that  the  bread  of 
it  should  be  fat,  and  that  it  should  yield  royal 
dainties. 

2.  The  tribe  of  Naphtali  lay  on  the  east  of 
Asher,  between  it  and  the  Jordan,  over  against 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  was  very 
fertile,  and  had  on  the  north  the  springs  of 
the  Jordan,  and  extended  alon^  the  western 
banks  of  the  river,  from  mount  Lebanon  down 
to  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

3.  On  the  south  of  Asher  and  Naphtali  was 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun  or  Zabulon,  having  the 
jSIediterranean  on  the  west,  with  the  sea  of 
Galilee  on  the  east ;  being  parted  on  the  north 
from  Asher  by  the  valley  of  Jiphthahel,  and 
on  the  south  from  Issachar  by  that  of  Kislion. 
By  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  the  number  of  its 
ports  and  largeness  of  its  commerce,  it  exactly 
verified  the  blessings  given  to  the  tribes  both 
by  Jacob  and  ]\Ioses. 

4.  Tlie  last  tribe  in  lower  Galilee  was  that  of 
Issachar,  bounded  like  the  former  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  by  Zebidun  on 
the  north,  by  the  Jordan  on  the  e^ist,  which 
parted  it  from  that  of  Gad,  and  on  the  south 
Dy  the  haK  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Its  most 
remarkable  places  were  the  mounts  Carmel, 
Gilboa,  and  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 

South  of  Zebulun  lay  the  other  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh ;  and  south  of  this,  that  of  Ephraim, 
known  by  the  name  of  Samaria.  The  terri- 
tories of  these  two  tribes,  though  contiguous, 
varied  pretty  much,  some  parts  being  moun- 
tainous and  rocky,  barren,  and  even  desert; 
whilst  others,  and  by  much  the  larger,  were 
pleasant,  fertile,  and  well  inhabited.  That  of 
Manasseh  was  hemmed  in  north  and  south  by 
Issachar  and  Ephraim,  and  east  and  west  by 
the  Jordan  and  Mediterranean.  It  had  great 
variety  of  plains,  mountains,  valleys,  and 
springs. 

The  tribe  of  Ephraim  took  up  the- south  side 
of  Samaria,  and  extended,  like  that  of  Manas- 
seh last  mentioned,  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west  to  the  Jordan  on  the  east;  being 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin and  part  of  Dan.  Here,  likewise,  some 
parts  are  rocky  and  mountainous,  though 
covered  with  trees  and  good  pasture ;  and  the 
low  lands  are  exceedingly  rich,  fruitful,  and 
even  luxuriant. 

The  tribe  of  Benjamin  lay  contiguous  to 
Samaria  on  the  north,  to  Juilah  on  the  south, 
and  to  Dan  on  the  west,  which  parted  it  from 
the  Mediterranean.  It  had  not  nearly  so  many 
cities  and  towns  as  most  of  the  rest ;  but  this 
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was  amply  compensated  by  its  containinj;'  th*} 
metropolis— the  celeljrated  city  of  Jerusak-in, 
the  centre  of  the  Jewish  w<jrship  and  religion, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  and 
pontiflfs. 

The  canton  of  Judah  extended  south  of 
Benjamin  about  27  miles— that  is,  ouite  to  the 
mountains  of  Seir  or  Edom,  which  were  the 
frontiers  between  it  and  Idumea;  and  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Simeon, 
both  which  lay  between  it  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean* Judali  was  reckoned  the  largest  and 
most  populous  tribe  of  all  the  twelve,  and  its 
inhabitants  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant.  It 
was,  moreover,  the  chief  and  royal  tribe,  from 
which  the  kingdom  was  denominated ;  ft)r  the 
Jew  was  originally  a-  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  The  land  was  beautifully  variegated 
with  fertile  plains,  hills,  dales,  small  lakes, 
springs,  &c.,  and  produced  great  plenty  of 
corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  except  where  it  lay 
contiguous  to  Idumea. 

South-west  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  between'  it 
and  the  Mediterranean,  lay  the  two  tribes  of 
Dan  and  Simeon;  beyond  which  were  still 
seated,  along  the  sea  coast,  the  ancient  Philis- 
tines, once  masters  of  the  whole,  from  the 
confines  of  Phoenice  on  the  north,  to  those  of 
Idumea  on  the  south.  The  cities  along  this- 
coast  were  so  strong  and  populous  that  the 
Danites  could  not  presently  wrest  them  from 
their  brave  inhabitants.  They  were  forced  to 
gain  them  by  degrees  as  they  could,  and  at  last 
to  leave  the  Philistines  in  quiet  possession  of 
five  of  the  most  considerable — viz.,  Gath, 
Ekron,  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  and  Gaza,  together 
with  the  territories  belonging  to  them,  whilst 
they  contented  themselves  with  those  which 
lay  north  of  them,  up  to  Joppa. 

The  lot  of  Dan  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ephraim,  on  the  west  by  tlie  PhiUstines  and 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south  by  Simeon, 
and  ort  the  east  by  Judah  and  Benjamin.  Its 
greatest-  length  from  north  to  south  did  not 
exceed  40  miles ;  and  it  was  exceeding  narrow 
on  the  north  side,  and  not  above  25  miles  broad 
on  the  south.  But  what  it  wanted  in  room  was 
in  a  great  measure  made  up  by  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  industry  and  bravery  of  its 
inhabitants,  some  of  whom,  rather  than  be 
confined  within  their  narrow  limits,  ventured 
so  far  as  the  city  of  Laish,  in  the  utmost 
northern  verge  of  Palestine,  after  new  settle- 
ments. As  for  the  country,  it  abounded  with 
corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  all  other  necessaries; 
and  here  was  the  famed  valley  of  Eshcol, 
whence  ihe  spies  sent  by  Moses  brought  such 
noble  specimens  of  its  fertility  to  the  Israelitish 
camp. 

The  tribe  of  Simeon  was  confined  to  a  very 
small  lot  on  the  most  southern  comer  of  Judea, 
being  bounded  by  Dan  on  the  north,  the  little 
river  Sihor  on  the  south,  which  parted  it  from 
Jdumea,  by  Judah  on  the  east,  and  by  a  small 
neck  of  land  towards  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west.  The  greatest  part  of  it  was  moun- 
tainous, sandy,  and  baiTen,  especially  that 
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which  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Bezor, 
which  ran  across  it,  and  on  the  north  of  which 
was  but  a  very  narrow  slip  of  fertile  land.  It 
was,  moreover,  so  harassed  by  the  Philistines 
on  one  side  and  the  Idumeans  on  the  other, 
that,  finding  neither  room  and  sustenance 
sufficient,  nor  any  quietness  in  their  inheri- 
tance, they  were  obliged  to  seek  their  fortune 
among  other  tribes ;  from  the  very  beginning 
hiring  themselves  out  to  assist  their  brethren 
in  the  conquest  of  their  lots,  for  the  sake  of 
having  some  small  share  awarded  to  them; 
whilst  others  dispersed  themselves  among  all 
the  cantons,  where,  it  seems,  they  served  as 
scribes,  notaries,  schoolmasters,  &c.  So  truly 
was  their  father  Jacob's  curse  verified  on  them, 
as  well  as  on  the  tribe  of  Levi,  on  account  of 
their  bloody  massacre  of  the  Shechemites: 
"  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce;  and 
their  revenge,  for  it  was  inhuman :  I  will  dis- 
perse them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in 
Israel."  Their  toA\Tis  were  few,  and  none  of 
them  of  great  note. 

Finally,  as  to  Jerusalem  itself,  there  is  no 
more  doubt  of  its  ancient  locality  than  there  is 
of  Rome  or  Carthage;  and  there  is  not  an 
important  place  in  the  whole  land  which  is  not 
so  connected  both  with  profane  and  sacred 
history  as  to  furnish  an  unbroken  chain  of 
reference  to  it.  The  Avritings  and  traditions  of 
the  Jews  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the 
writings  and  traditions  both  of  his  friends  and 
enemies  after  that  event,  would  have  a  general 
reference  to  places  of  particular  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  and  in  that  of  individuals; 
and  even  the  efforts  of  pagans  to  desecrate  the 
most  hallowed  spots  have  served  only  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  them. 

And  besides  all  this,  the  land  of  promise  is 
still  a  part  of  our  earth.  The  hills  still  stand 
round  aboiit  Jerusalem  as  they  stood  in  the 
days  of  David  and  of  Solomon.  The  dew  falls 
in  Hermon,  the  cedars  grow  in  Lebanon,  and 
Kishon,  "that  ancient  river"  (Judg.  v.  21), 
still  draws  its  stream  from  Tabor,  as  in  the 
times  of  old.  The  sea  of  Galilee  still  presents 
the  same  natural  accompaniments,  the  fig  tree 
springs "  up  by  the  wayside,  the  sycamore 
spreads  its  branches,  and  the  vines  and  olives 
still  climb  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The 
desolation  which  covered  the  cities  of  the  plain 
is  not  less  striking  at  the  present  hour  than 
when  Moses,  'with  an  inspired  pen,  recorded 
the  judgment  of  God.  The  swellings  of  Jordan 
are  not  less  regular  in  their  rise  tli^n  when  the 
Hebrews  first  approached  its  banks;  and  he 
who  goes  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jei-icho  still 
incurs  the  greatest  hazard  of  falling  among 
thieves.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  scenery  and 
manners  of  this  ancient  land,  a  perpetuity  that 
accords  well  with  the  everlasting  import  of  its 
historical  records,  and  which  enables  tis  to 
identify  with  the  utmost  readiness  the  local 
imagery  of  every  great  transaction.  The  his- 
torical and  geographical  associations  which  the 
mind  connects  with  Palestine  are  of  great 
number  and  thrilling  interest. 

All  that  can  delight  the  eye  and  feed  the 
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imagination  is  lavished  over  its  surface;  the 
lovers  of  scenery  can  find  there  every  form  and 
vaiiety  of  landscai>e;  the  snowy  heights  of 
liebanon  with  its  cedars,  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  the  mountains  of  Carmel,  Tabor,  and 
Hermon,  and  the  waters  of  Galilee,  are  as 
beautiful  as  in  the  days  when  David  sang  their 
praise,  and  far  more  interesting  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  reminiscences.  The  land,  unbroken 
by  the  toils  of  the  husbandmen,  yet  enjoys  her 
sabbaths;  but  Eshcol,  Bashan,  Sharon,  and 
Gilead  are  still  there,  and  aAvait  but  the  ap- 
pointed hour  which  some  find  in  prophecy, 
to  sustain  their  milHons;  to  flow,  as  of  old, 
with  milk  and  honey ;  to  become  once  more 
a  land  of  brooks  of  waters,  of  fountains  and 
depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills; 
a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig 
trees,  and  pomegranates,  and  of  oil-olive ;  and 
to  re-assume  their  rightful  titles — "  the  garden 
of  the  Lord,"  and  "the  glory  of  alJ  lands." 
What  numberless  recollections  are  crowded 
upon  every  footstep  of  the  sacred  soil !  Since 
the  battle  of  the  five  kings  against  four, 
recorded  in  the  14th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
2,000  years  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
until  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  1,800  years  after 
it,  this  narrow  but  wonderful  region  has  never 
ceased  to  be  the  stage  of  remarkable  events. 
If,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  omit  the  enu- 
meration of  spots  signalized  by  the  exploits  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  which,  however,  a 
traveller  may  be  guided  by  Holy  Writ  with  all 
the  minuteness  and  accm-acy  of  a  road-book, 
we  shall  yet  be  engaged  by  the  scenes  of  many 
brilliant  and  romantic  achievements  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  world.  Take  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  alone,  the  ancient  valley  of  Jezreel — 
a  scanty  spot  of  25  miles  long,  and  varying 
from  6  to  14  in  its  breadth ;  yet  more  recollec- 
tions are  called  up  here  than  suffice  for  the 
annals  of  many  nations.  Here,  by  the  banks 
of  that  ancient  river— the  river  Kishon — "the 
stai"s  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera," 
the  object  of  the  immortal  song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak;  and  here,  too,  is  Megiddo,  signalized 
by  the  death  of  "the  good  Josiah."  Each 
year,  in  a  long  succession  of  time,  brought 
fresh  events ;  the  armies  of  Antiochus  and  of 
Rome,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Turks,  Arabs,  the 
fury  of  the  Saracens,  the  mistaken  piety  of  the 
Crusaders,  the  invading  mania  of  the  French, 
have  found,  in  their  turn,  the  land  "  as  the 
garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  have  left  it  a 
desolate  wilderness." 

Put  how  small  and  transitory  are  all  siich 
reminiscences  to  those  which  must  rivet  the 
attention  and  feelings  of  the  pious  believer! 
If  Johnson  could  regard  that  man  as  little  to 
be  envied  who  could  stand  vmmoved  on  lona 
or  Marathon,  or  any  spot  dignified  by  A\dsdom, 
bravery,  or  virtue,  what  must  we  say  of  one 
who  cared  not  to  tread  mount  Zion  or  Calvary, 
or  could  behold,  with  uumoistened  eye, 

"  those  holy  fields, 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet. 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were  uailed, 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  ci'oss  "  V 
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As  to  the  fertility  of  the  country,  the  evidence 
is  conclusive.  Its  character  in  this  respect  is 
given  by  Moses.  "For  the  Lord  thy  God 
bnn,i,''eth  thee  into  a  good  land ;  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains,  and  depths  that 
spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills ;  a  land  of  wheat, 
and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig  trees,  and  pome- 
granates ;  a  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey ;  a  land 
wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarce- 
ness, thou  shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it ;  a  land 
whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills 
tliou  mayest  dig  brass"  (Deut.  viii.  7-9). 
This  description  is  fully  supported  by  profane 
writers,  as  well  as  by  the  present  character  of 
the  soil,  although  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  desolation  of  war  have 
prevented  any  proper  cultivation  in  later  ages. 
Josephus  says,  "  The  two  Galilees  have  always 
been  able  to  make  a  strong  resistance  on  all 
occasions  of  war;  for  the  Galileans  are  inured 
to  war  from  their  infancy,  and  have  always 
been  very  numerous.  Their  soil  is  universally 
rich  and  fruitful,  and  full  of  plantations  of  all 
sorts  of  trees ;  so  that  its  fertility  invites  the 
most  slothful  to  take  pains  in  its  cultivation. 
Accordingly,  the  whole  of  it  is  cultivated  by 
its  inhabitants,  and  no  part  of  it  lies  idle. 
Although  the  greater  part  of  Periea  is  desert 
and  rough,  and  much  less  disposed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  milder  sorts  of  fruits,  yet  in 
other  parts  it  has  a  moist  soil,  and  produces 
all  kinds  of  fruits.  Its  plains  are  j^lanted  with 
trees  of  all  sorts ;  the  olive  tree,  the  vine,  and 
the  palm  tree,  are  principally  cultivated  there. 
It  is  also  sufficiently  watered  with  torrents 
that  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  with  springs 
which  never  fail  to  run,  even  when  the  torrents 
fail  them,  as  they  do  in  the  dog-days.  Samaria 
is  entirely  of  the  same  nature  with  Judea. 
Both  countries  are  composed  of  hills  and  val- 
leys; they  are  moist  enough  for  agriculture, 
and  are  very  fertile.  They  have  abundance  of 
trees,  and  are  full  of  autumnal  fruit,  both  of 
that  which  grows  wild  and  of  that  which  is 
the  effect  of  cultivation.  They  are  not 
naturally  watered  by  many  rivers,  but  derive 
their  chief  moisture  from  rain-water,  of  which 
they  have  no  want.  The  waters  of  such  rivers 
as  they  have  are  exceedingly  sweet;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  excellence  of  their  grass, 
the  cattle  reared  in  these  countries  yield  more 
milk  than  do  those  of  other  places." — Joseph. 
DcBcll.  J«d,  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

Strabo  and  Tacitus  both  refer  to  the  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  Palestine,  for  the  very 
rocks  M'ere  cut  into  terraces  and  covered 
artificially  -wdth  soil.  Canaan  could  easily 
afford  sustenance  to  its  teeming  population 
in  ancient  times.  The  quaint  and  sagacious 
Maundrel,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  English 
factory  at  Aleppo,  and  who  travelled  in 
1097,  observes: —  It  is  obvious  for  any  one 
to  observe,  that  these  rocks  and  hills  must 
have  been  anciently  covered  -v^dth  earth,  and 
cultivated,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the 
luaintenauce  of  the  inhabitants,  no  less  than 
if  the  country  had  been  all  plain ;  nay,  perhaps 
much  more:  forasmuch  as  such  a  mountainous 
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and  uneven  surface  affords  a  larger  space  of 
ground  for  cultivation  than  this  country  would 
amount  to  if  it  were  all  reduced  to  a  perfect 
level. 

"For  the  husbanding  of  these  mountains, 
their  manner  was  to  gather  uj)  the  stones,  and 
place  them  in  several  lines,  along  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  in  form  of  a  wall.  By  such  l)orders 
they  sujjported  the  mould  from  tumbling  or 
being  washed  down,  and  foi-raed  many  beds  of 
excellent  soil,  rising  gradually  one  above 
another,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
mountains. 

"Of  this  form  of  culture  you  see  evident 
footsteps  wherever  you  go,  in  all  the  mountains 
of  Palestine.  Thus  the  very  rocks  were  made 
fruitful.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  spot  of 
ground  in  this  whole  land  that  was  not  formerly 
improved  to  the  production  of  something  or 
other,  ministering  to  the  sustenance  of  human 
life.  For  than  the  plain  countries  nothing 
can  be  more  fruitful,  whether  for  the  produc- 
tion of  com  or  cattle,  and  consequently  of 
milk.  The  hills,  though  improper  for  all  cattle 
except  goats,  yet  being  disposed  into  such  beds 
as  are  before  described,  served  very  well  to 
bear  corn,  melons,  gourds,  cucumbers,  and  sucli 
like  garden-stuff,  which  makes  the  principal 
food  of  these  for  several  months  in  the  year. 
The  most  rocky  parts  of  all,  which  could  not 
well  be  adjusted  in  that  manner  for  the  pro- 
duction of  corn,  might  yet  serve  for  the 
production  of  vines  and  olive  tre&s,  which 
delight  to  extract,  the  one  its  fatness,  the 
other  its  sprightly  juice,  chiefly  out  of  such 
dry  and  flinty  places.  And  the  great  plain 
joining  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  by  reason  of  its 
saltness  might  be  thought  unserviceable  both 
fqr  cattle,  corn,  olives,  and  \dues,  had  yet  its 
proper  usefulness  for  the  jiourishment  of  bees, 
and  for  the  fabric  of  honey;  of  which  Josephus 
gives  us  his  testimony,  De  Bell.  Jud.y  lib.  v. 
cap.  4.  And  I  have  reason  to  believe  it,  be- 
cause when  I  was  there  I  perceived  in  many 
places  a  smell  of  honey  and  wax  as  strong  as 
if  one  had  been  in  an  apiary.  Why,  then, 
might  not  this  country  very  well  maintain  the 
vast  number  of  its  inhabitants,  being  in  every 
part  so  productive  of  either  milk,  corn,  wine, 
oil,  or  honey,  which  are  the  principal  food  of 
these  eastern  nations?  the  constitution  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  nature  of  their  clime  inclining 
them  to  a  more  abstemious  diet  than  we  \ise  in 
England  and  other  colder  regions." 

The  climate  of  the  Holy  Land  \aries  in 
different  localities.  It  is  cooler  among  the 
mountains,  and  hotter  on  the  plains.  But  the 
atmosphere  is  mild  and  salubrious.  The  seed- 
time lasts  from  the  end  of  September  to  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  the  weather  is 
rainy.  Early  in  November  the  former  rain 
begins  to  fall,  and  by  the  end  of  that  montli 
fires  are  used  in  the  houses.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  December  to  Februarjr  is  the  winter, 
when  the  cold  in  the  higher  regions  is  intense, 
and  the  roads  to  a  gi-eat  extent  impassable. 
Severe  hail-storms  sometimes  occur.  After 
this  period  come  the  Udtcr  rains,  to  bless  tJie 
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*  *  springing  of  the  earth. "  The  harvest  stretches 
from  the  commencement  or  middle  of  April  to 
the  month  of  June.  From  June  to  August  is 
summer  weather,  and  from  August  till  October 
is  the  hot  season,  when  the  wai-mth  is  peculi- 
arly intense.  But  the  climate  varies  on  the 
sea-coast,  among  the  mountain  ranges,  and  on 
the  eastern  plains. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  surface  of  the 
country  may  be  thus  laid  down.  The  Jordan, 
which  rises  under  the  lofty  peaks  of  mount 
Lebanon,  and  flows  in  a  direction  almost  con- 
stantly southward,  with  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
through  which  it  passes,  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  it  forms  by  its  discharge,  divides  Pales- 
tine from  north  to  south.  In  the  western 
division,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  lie  the  two  Galilees.  The 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  this  tract,  being  two  days'  journey, 
or  nearly  50  miles  in  length  and  20  in 
breadth,  is  described  by  travellers  as  one  vast 
meadow,  covered  with  the  ?nchest  pasture. 
This  plain  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the 
mountains,  and  not  a  house  or  a  tree  is  to  be 
discovered  in  it.  It  is  completely  commanded 
by  Accho,  so  that  the  possessor  of  that  port  is 
the  lord  of  one  of  the  richest  territories  in  the 
Holy  Land,  To  the  south  of  Galilee  lies  the 
district  of  ancient  Samaria :  it  is  mountainous, 
but  well  cultivated,  and  forms  at  present  fhe 
most  flourishing  part  of  the  Holy  Land.  Judea 
Proper  comprises  the  territory  extending  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
composed  of  a  range  of  limestone  hills,  rising 
by  stages  from  the  level  of  the  coast,  and  be- 
coming more  rugged  and  rocky  as  you  approach 
Jerusalem  from  Joppa.  Between  Joppa  and 
Gaza,  westward  of  the  mountains  of  Judea, 
lies  the  tract  distinguished  as  the  plain  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  ancient  territory  of 
the  Philistines,  including,  as  we  have  said,  the 
five  cities  of  Gaza,  Askelon,  Ashdod,  Gath, 
and  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17).  This 
district  still  bears  the  name  of  Phalastin,  and 
forms  a  separate  pashalic ;  it  may  be  distin- 
guished as  Palestine  Proper. 

As  to  the  geology  of  Palestine  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  all  the  mountains  of  Syria  are 
I»rincipally  composed  of  limestone,  hard  in 
texture  and  in  colour  light  or  yellowish.  Like 
all  calcareous  districts,  there  are  in  the  rocks 
great  numbers  of  caverns.  Near  the  Dead  Sea 
the  rocks  are  granitic  in  character ;  and  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  granite  is  the  chief  rock, 
along  with  greenstone  and  porphyry.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cana  there  are  several  rocks 
having  a  basaltic  appearance.  The  lime  rocks 
are  covered  in  many  instances  by  softer  chalky 
strata,  which  contains  a  great  variety  of  coral, 
shell,  and  other  marine  productions,  and,  as  in 
all  cretaceous  formations,  flint  stones  are  very 
common.  Bituminous  shales,  passing  occasion- 
ally into  slates,  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  There  are  hot  springs  at  Tiberias. 
IVaces  of  volcanic  action  are  numerous  in 
various  jjarts  of  the  country. 

A  large  portion  of  Canaan  is  truly,  as  its  name 
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imports,  a  low  country.  The  depression  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  now  turns  out 
to  be  so  immense,  has  been  noticed  only  within 
the  last  few  years.  Lying  parallel  to  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  distance  of  less 
than  50  miles,  there  appears  not  to  have  been 
the  slightest  suspicion  in  by-gone  centuries 
that  its  bed  was  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  seas,  although  from  several  points 
both  the  valley  and  the  Mediterranean  are 
alike  visible,  and  the  Egyptian  cKmate  of  the 
Ghor  might  easily  have  led  to  the  suggestion  of 
some  unusual  cause.  Nor  does  the  first  notice 
of  this  depression  appear  to  have  resulted  from 
any  previous  suspicion  of  it.  In  March,  1837, 
Messrs.  Moore  and  Beke,  in  attempting  a 
survey  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  led  to  make 
observations  to  ascertain  its  level  by  means  of 
the  boiling-point  of  water;  and  were  greatly 
astonished  at  the  result,  which  gave  a  depres- 
sion of  about  500  English  feet.  A  month  or 
twolater,  Schubert's  barometrical  measurement 
gave  it  at  598  "5  Paris  feet.  In  1838,  Russeg- 
ger,  and  also  Bertou,  made  it  out  by  the  baro- 
meter to  be  more  than  1,200  Paris  feet.  The 
measurements  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  by 
Schubert  and  Bertou  were  still  more  diverse 
and  inconsistent  in  their  results.  The  former 
made  the  depression  of  that  lake  to  be  535 
Paris  feet,  only  65  feet  less  than  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea;-  while  he  made  the  Jordan,  at  the 
bridge  just  south  of  the  Hlileh,  to  be  350  Paris 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean  —  a  difference 
of  880  feet  in  the  distance  of  about  5  miles ! 
Bertou  gave  the  depression  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias  at  about  700  feet,  and  that  of  the 
Huleh  itself  at  about  18  feet.  But  the 
depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  exact  trigonometrical  measurement. 
Lieutenant  Symonds,  of  the  British  Royal 
Engineers,  surveyed,  in  1841,  the  greater  part 
of  Judea  and  the  region  around  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  by  triangulation ;  and  while  doing 
it,  carried  a  double  line  of  altitudes  from  the 
sea  at  Yafa  to  Neby  Samwil,  and  thence 
another  double  line  to  the  Dead  Sea.  He 
found  the  latter  to  be  1,337  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean!  By  similar  observations  he 
ascertained  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  be  84  feet 
below  the  Mediterranean.  Similar  results 
have  been  arrived  at  by  the  present  exploring 
expedition  under  Captain  Wilson.  (See  Salt 
Sea.) 

And  the  natural  position  of  Canaan  fitted  it 
to  be  a  centre  of  moral  influence.  It  was  "  set 
in  the  midst  of  other  lands,"  and  lay  at  the  point 
of  connection  between  the  eastern  and  western 
world,  bringing  the  fervid  imagery  of  the 
Oriental  sjnrit  into  contact  with  the  thoughtful 
vigour  of  European  mind.  It  radiated  a  holy 
influence  on  every  side,  and  its  literature  is 
fitted  for  every  climate.  Such,  from  its  figures 
and  allusions,  is  its  universal  adaptation,  that 
it  finds  some  counterpart  in  every  country 
under  heaven.  Judea  "united  the  phenomena 
of  summer  and  winter;''  and  its  sacred  writ- 
ings are  intelligible  alike  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  clime,  where  cold  is  absent,  and  to 
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tlie  dweller  in  the  frigid  zone,  where  darkness 
and  fro-st  find  a  congenial  reign.  It  had  the 
liarvests  of  temperate  regions  and  the  rivers 
and  shores  of  southern  latitudes;  and  so  it 
speaks  in  its  history  and  poetry  to  universal 
experience. 

Canaan,  history  of.  At  the  time  the 
children  of  Israel  took  possession  of  Canaan, 
it  was  governed  by  petty  kings,  of  various 
cities  or  provinces.  Then  Joshua  became 
ruler  under  the  express  authority  and  direction 
of  Jehovah.  After  Joshua,  for  a  few  year's, 
the  government  was  administered  by  elders. 
Then  came  the  judges  for  about  320  years ;  and 
then  the  kings  for  upwards  of  500  years,  or 
until  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Babylonians. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  power  of  its  kings,  may  be  estimated, 
in  some  measure,  not  only  from  the  considera- 
tion with  which  it  was  regarded  by  Egypt, 
Tyre,  and  Assyria,  but  by  the  strength  and 
poi)ulation  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  the 
original  country,  as  it  was  under  David,  was 
subse(inently  divided.  In  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
Damascus  revolted  aad  shook  off  the  Jewish 
yoke.  At  his  death,  b.  c.  971,  ten  of  the  tribes 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  throne  of 
Judah,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
having  Samaria  for  its  capital;  Avhile  Judah 
and  Benjamin  remained  together,  mth  Jeru- 
salem for  a  capital.  In  the  year  B.  c.  721 
the  former  kingdom,  having  existed  250  years, 
under  nineteen  wicked  kings,  was  conquered 
by  the  Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser,  and 
carried  into  captivity.  The  latter  existed 
about  130  years  longer,  and  was  then  subdued 
and  laid  waste  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  destroyed,  B.  c.  588,  (2  Ki. 
XXV. ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi. ;  Jer.  xxxix. ;  lii.) 

The  land  of  Canaan  remained  under  subjec- 
tion to  the  Chaldeans,  Medes,  and  Persians, 
until  B.C.  323,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  kings  of  Syria,  where  it  remained  until 
B.C.  65,  when  it  became  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  Canaan 
was  divided  into  five  provinces :  Judea,  Sa- 
maria, Galilee,  Perea,  and  Idumea.  Using  the 
ancient  names,  it  may  be  said  that  Judea  con- 
sisted of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan, 
and  Simeon.  The  rest  of  the  Holy  Land, 
according  to  the  Roman  division,  consisted  of 
Samaria,  Galilee,  Perea,  Decapolis,  Gaulon- 
itis,  Galaaditis,  Batanea,  and  Auranitis.  Sa- 
maria contained  Ephraim,  Issachar,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Galilee,  the  tribes 
of  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Perea,  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan,  consisted  of  Gad  and 
Reuben.  Decapolis  was  part  of  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  G^ulonitis  was  north  of  it, 
and  Galaaditis  was  a  hilly  country,  extending 
from  mount  Lebanon  through  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  and  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben. 
Further  noi-th,  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
was  Batanea,  and  more  northward  still  was 
Auranitis,  or  Iturea.  Beyond  this,  bordering 
on  the  territory  of  Damascus,  was  Trachonitis. 
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On  the  death  of  Herod,  Ar<ii-'i:iiis,  ins  i-i'l-st 
son,  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Judea 
(Matt.  ii.  22),  Samaria,  and  Idumea,  with  the 
title  of  tetrarch,  Galilee  being  assigned  to 
Herod  Antipas,  and  Iturea  (Luke  iii.  1),  with 
the  adjacent  countries  beyond  Jordan,  to  thu 
third  brother,  Philip.  But  in  less  than  ten 
years  the  dominions  of  Archelaus  became  an- 
nexed, on  his  disgrace,  to  the  R<jman  jjrovince 
of  Syria,  and  Judea  was  thenceforth  governed 
by  lioraan  procurators.  Jerusalem,  after  its 
final  destruction  by  Titus,  a.d.  71,  remained 
desolate  and  almost  uninhabited,  till 'the  em- 
I)eror  Hadrian  colonized  it,  and  erected  temples 
to  Jupiter  and  Venus  on  its  site.  The  empress 
Helena,  in  the  fourth  century,  set  the  example 
of  repairing  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land,  to 
visit  the  scenes  consecrated  by  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative; and  the  country  became  enricned  by 
the  crowds  of  devotees  who  flocked  there.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  it  was 
overrun  by  the  Saracens,  who  held  it  till  Jeru- 
salem was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  in  the 
twelfth.  Then,  for  about  80  years,  the  Holy 
Land  drank  continually  of  Christian  and 
Saracen  blood.  In  1187,  Judea  was  conquered 
by  Saladin:  on  the  decline  of  whose  kingdom 
it  passed  through  various  revolutions,  and  at 
length,  in  1317,  was  finally  swallowed  up  in 
the  Turkish  empire. 

"  Trodden  down 
By  all  in  turn,  Pagan,  and  Frauk,  and  Tartar, — 
So  runs  the  dread  anathema, — troJden  dowu 
Beneath  the  oppressor;  darkness  shrouding  thee 
From  every  blessed  influence  of  heaven ; 
Thus  hast  thou  lain  for  ages,  iron-hound 
As  with  a  curse.    Thus  art  thou  doomed  to  lie, 
Yet  not  for  ever." 

In  the  modem  distribution  of  the  territory 
we  find  the  pashalic  of  Acre,  or  Akka,  includes 
the  ancient  territory  of  Asher,  Zebulun,  Is- 
sachar,  half  Manasseh,  and  Naphtali.  The 
pashalic  of  Gaza,  now  iinited  with  that  of 
Acre,  embraces  Dan,  Simeon,  Judah,  Ben- 
jamin, and  Ephraim;  and  the  pashalic  of 
Damascus  has  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  other 
half  of  Manasseh.  The  population  of  this 
interesting  country  now  consists  chiefly  of 
Turks,  Sjrrians,  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Greeks. 

The  land  of  Canaan  was  called  the  land  of 
Israel  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19),  because  it  was  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  Jacob  or  Israel.  The 
holy  land  (Zech.  ii.  12),  because  God's  presence 
was  continually  manifested  there  as  the  leader 
and  governor  of  his  chosen  people ;  and 
especially  may  it  be  regarded  as  such,  since 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  have  con- 
secrated it.  The  land  of  promise  (Heb.  xi.  9), 
because  it  was  promised  to  Abraham  and  his 
posterity  as  their  possession.  The  land  of 
Judah  (Jer.  xxxix.  10),  because  Judah  was  the 
leading  tribe;  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen. 
xl.  15),  or  the  descendants  of  Eber,  an  ancestor 
of  Abraham.  The  modem  name  of  Palestine^ 
or  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  was  originally 
applied  to  the  region  Ij'ing  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  south-west  of  the  land  of 
promise ;  but  in  its  present  usage  denotes 
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the  whole  countiy  bounded  by  the  Jordan 
on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west, 
Arabia  on  the  south,  and  Lebanon  jon  the 
north. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  ordinary 
Hebrew  term  for  Canaan  or  Canaanite  is 
rendered  "merchant  city"  in  Isa.  xxiii.  11; 
"merchant"  in  Hos.  xiL  7;  Prov.  xxxi. 
24.  (See  Phcenici.i.)  In  fine,  the  word 
Canaanite  has  sometimes  the  narrower  mean- 
ing of  a  trilie  west  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xiii. 
2'S),  but  usually  the  broader  meaning  of 
P.11  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  other  than 
the  Israelites.     (See  Palestine,  Syria.) 

CANDACE.    (See  Philip.) 

CANDLE  (Job  xviii.  6)  is  often  used 
figuratively  by  the  sacred  writers  to  denote 
light  generally.     (See  Lamp.) 

CANDLESTICK,  GoLDEN(Exod.  xxv.  31)— 
was  a  splendid  article  of  the  tabernacle  furni- 
ture, made  of  fine  gold.  It  consisted  of  a  shaft 
or  stem  supposed  to  have  been  5  feet  high, 


with  six  branches.  The  branches  came  out 
from  .the  shaft  at  three  points,  two  at  each 
point,  as  in  the  preceding  cut,  and  the  width 
of  the  whole  candlestick  across  the  top  was 
about  3A  feet.  It  was  richly  adorned  with 
raised  work,  representing  flowers,  and  also 
knops  or  knobs,  and  little  bowls  resembling 
haK  an  almond  shell.  At  the  extremity 
of  each  branch  there  was  a  socket  for  the 
lamp,  and  also  at  the  top  of  the  main 
shaft,  making  seven  in  all  (Eev.  i.  12,  13,  20). 
Tongs  to  remove  the  snufiings,  and  dishes  to 
receive  them,  as  well  as  oil  vessels,  were  articles 
of  furniture  belonging  to  the  candlestick,  and 
were  all  made  of  gold.  The  lights  were  trimmed 
and  supplied  daily  with  the  purest  olive  oil. 
They  were  lighted  at  night  and  extinguished 
in  the  morning;  though  some  suppose  that  a 
])art  of  them,  at  least,  were  kept  burning 
through  the  day.  The  candlestick  was  so 
situated  as  to  throw  its  radiance  on  the  altar  of 
incense  and  on  the  table  of  showbread,  occu- 
pying the  same  apartment,  and  from  which 
tlie  natural  light  was  excluded.  Josephus 
thus  describes  this  ornamental  light-bearer: — 
"  Over  against  this  table,  near  the  southern 
wall,  was  set  a  candlestick  of  cast  gold ;  hollow 
witliin,  being  of  the  weight  of  100  pounds,  which 
the  Hebrews  call  cinhares ;  if  it  be  turned  into 
the  Greek  language,  it  denotes  a  talmU  It 
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was  made  v/ith  its  knops,  and  lilies,  and 
pomegranates,  and  bowls  (which  ornaments 
amounted  to  seventy  in  all),  by  which  means 
the  shaft  elevated  itself  on  high  from  a  single 
base,  and  spread  itself  into  as  many  branches 
as  there  are  i^lanetg,  including  the  sun  among 
them.  It  terminated  in  seven  heads  in  one 
row,  all  standing  parallel  to  one  another ;  and 
these  branches  carried  seven  lamps,  one  by 
one,  in  imitation  of  the  number  of  the  planets ; 
these  lamps  looked  to  the  east  and  to  the 
south,  the  candlestick  being  situate  obliquely." 
— Antiquities,  i.,  p.  136. 

In  Solomon's  temple  these  lampstands  were 
multiplied,  and  ten  golden  candelabra  shed 
their  radiance  over  the  holy  chamber.  But  in 
the  restored  temple  there  appears  to  have  been 
only  one  candlestick.  It  was  taken  to  Rome 
with  the  other  booty,  and  its  form  was  sculp- 
tured on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  where 
its  mutilated  remains  are  yet  to  be  seen.  It 
was  carried  in  procession  at  the  triumph  itself; 
as  Josephus,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  testifies : 
— "  But  for  those  that  were  taken  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  they  made  the  greatest 
figure  of  them  all:  the  golden  table  of  the 
weight  of  many  talents ;  the  candlestick  also, 
that  was  made  of  gold,  though  its  construction 
was  now  changed  from  that  wdiich  we  made 
use  of — for  its  middle  shaft  was  fixed  upon  a 
basis,  and  the  small  branches  were  produced 
out  of  it  to  a  great  length,  having  the  likeness 
of  a  trident  in  their  position,  and  had  every 
one  a  socket  made  of  brass  for  a  lamp  at  the 
top  of  them.  These  lamps  were  in  number 
seven,,  and  represented  the  dignity  of  the 
number  seven  among  the  Jews." — Wars  of  the 
Jews,  b.  vii.,  pp.  247,  248. 

When  Genseric  sacked  Kome,  he  took  this 
trophy  with  him  to  Africa.  Belisarius  found 
it  there  when  he  defeated  the  Vandals,  and 
brought  it  to  Constantinople.  From  the  eastern 
metropolis  it  is  said  to  have  been  despatched  to 
Jerusalem,  but  it  has  no  more  been  heard  of. 
How  it  disappeared  no  one  knows. 

The  candlestick  forms  the  material  of  a 
beautiful  and  significant  vision  in  Zech.  iv.  2, 
3,  11,  12,  and  occurs  in  the  vision  of  John  in 
Patmos  (i.  12).  The  seven  lights  which  John 
saw  in  vision  were  the  seven  lamps  of  the 
golden  candelabrum — a  perpendicular  stalk 
with  seven  shafts. 

CANE.     (See  Calamus.) 

CANKER-WOEM  (Joel  i.  4).  It  is  else- 
where called  the  caterpillar  (Jer.  li.  27),  and 
was  one  of  the  anny  of  destroying  insects  by 
which  the  land  of  Judea  was  laid  waste.  Its 
voraciousness  and  multitude  are  si;fliciently 
indicated  by  the  connection  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  (Nah.  iii.  15,  16).  It  is  not  easy 
to  fix  upon  the  precise  species  of  animal 
indicated.  By  some  it  is  said  to  signify 
the  young  locust  in  the  last  stage  of  its  insect 
changes.     (See  Caterpillar,  Locust). 

CANNEH.     (SeeCALNEH.) 

CAPERNAUM  (Matt.  iv.  13)— a  city  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where 
our  Saviour  often  resided,  so  that  it  is  called 
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"liis  own  city"  (Matt.  ix.  1),  and  where  f5omo  of 
is  most  Wonderful  works  were  done,  and  where 
,  Iso  he  delivered  some  of  his  most  pointed 
discourses.  (See  Mark  i.  21,  'S7 ;  ii.  1-2S ;  John 
vi.  25-70;  and  comp.  with  Isa.  ix.  1,  2).  Not- 
withstanding it  was  thus  highly  favoured  with 
the  presence  and  instructions  of  the  Lord  of 
glory,  it  was  the  subject  of  the  most  fearful 
denunciations  (Matt.  xi.  21-24).  This  predic- 
tion of  its  downfall  was  long  ago  fulfilled  ;  and 
though  it  was  once  a  city  of  renown,  the  site  it 
occupied  is  now  uncertam. 

Early  travellers  describe  its  ruins.  Robinson 
found  its  site  at  a  place  called  Khan  Minyeh. 
Josephus  relates  in  his  Life,  that  in  a  skirmish 
near  tlie  Jo:-dan,  where  it  enters  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  his  horse  sunk  and  fell  in  the  marshy 
ground;  by  which  accident  his  wrist  being 
dislocated,  he  was  carried  to  the  village  of 
Kepharnome,  and  thence  the  next  night  to 
Tarichaea,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  This 
village  Robinson  asserts  was,  without  much 
doul)t,  Capernaum;  and  Josephus  was  naturally 
carried  on  the  great  road  along  the  shore,  first 
to  this  place,  and  then  to  Tarichaea ;  the  distance 
of  the  former  from  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan 
being  about  two  hours  (Researches,  iii.,  p.  292). 
The  rival  site  preferred  by  many,  three  miles  to 
the  north,  is  called  Tell-Hum,  which  seems 
also  to  harmonize  well  with  the  description  of 
.fosephus  (Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  p. 
3d4). 

That  village  which  the  Son  of  Grod  honoured 
as  his  residence,  where  he  spoke  so  many 
sublime  discourses,  and  wrought  so  many 
miracles,  where  he  chose  an  apostle,  and  to 
which  so  many  tender  appeals  were  directed, 
remained  hardened  and  profane,  suffered  the 
righteous  doom  of  heaven,  and  has  left  no 
memorial  of  its  former  existence. 

CAPHTOR,  CAPHTORIM.  (See  Ckete, 
Philistia.) 

CAPPADOCIA  (1  Pet.  i.  l)-one  of  the 
three  interior  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
largest.  It  was  bounded  east  by  Armenia, 
north  by  Pont\xs,  west  by  Lycaonia,  and  south 
by  Cilicia.  Christianity  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  this  province  at  an  early  period 
(Acts  ii.  9),  and  the  existence  of  Christian 
chiu'ches  there  is  easily  traced  up  to  a  period 
as  late  as  the  tenth  century. 

Cappadocia  was  a  region  of  ignorance  in 
earlier  times ;  but  enlightened  and  purified  by 
Christianity,  it  exhibited  at  a  later  period  a 
roll  of  illustrious  names  of  teachers  in  the 
church,  as  Bas^il  and  tlie  two  Gregories. 

CAPTAIN  (Deut.  i.  15)— an  officer  in  the 
Jewish  army,  whose  rank  or  power  was  desig- 
nated by  the  number  of  men  imder  his  com- 
mand, as  captain  of  fifty,  or  captain  of  a 
thousand ;  and  the  commander  or  chief  of  the 
whole  anny  was  called  the  captain  of  the  host. 
The  divisions  of  the  army  were  regulated  in 
some  measure  by  the  division  of  families,  as 
the  heads  of  families  were  usually  officei-s  (2 
Chr.  xxy.  5).  Captains  of  hundreds,  or  larger 
companies,  were  probably  what  would  be  called 
in  modern  i)lirase  staff  officers,  and  formed  the 
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councils  of  war  (1  Chr.  xiii.  1).  (See  Armies, 
Centuuion,  War.) 

Captain  of  the  temple  (Acts  iv.  1)— either 
the  commander  of  tlie  Roman  garrison  sta- 
tioned near  the  temple,  or  the  chief  of  tho 
priests  and  Levites  who  kejjt  guard  aroimd 
and  within  the  temple. 

There  was  a  garrison  placed  in  the  tower  of 
Antonia  for  the  guard  of  the  temple.  Tliis 
tower  stood  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
waU,  which  i^arted  the  mountain  of  the  house 
from  the  city.  It  was  built  by  the  Asraonean 
Hyrcanus,  the  high  priest.  There  he  himself 
dwelt,  and  there  he  laid  up  the  holy  garments 
of  the  priesthood  whenever  he  x^ut  them  off, 
having  finished  the  service  of  the  temple 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  6).  Herod 
repaired  this  tower  at  a  great  exi>ense,  and 
named  it  Antonia,  in  honour  of  Antony.  It 
was  used  as  the  depository  of  the  priest's  gar- 
ments, till  the  removal  of  Archelaus  from  his 
kingdom,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  estate. 
The  tower  then  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  kept  as  a  garrison  by  them. 
The  high  priest's  garments  were  then  kept 
there  under  their  power,  till  Vitellius  restored 
them  to  the  Jews  {Antiq.  lib.  xv.  cap.  15).  The 
captain  of  the  temple  may  have  been  the  com- 
mander of  the  company  who  had  the  keeping 

CAPTIVE  (Gen.  xiv.  14)  usually  denotes 
one  taken  in  war.  Among  eastern  nations,  as 
by  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  such  ptersons 
were  treated  with  great  craelty,  and  were  sub- 
jects of  merchandise  (Joel  iii.  3).  The  poor 
captives  were  sometimes  stripped  naked  and 
marched  in  such  a  plight  to  the  land  of  the 
conqueror.  The  commonest  rights  of  humanity 
were  oftentimes  denied  them,  a  hook  was  put 
into  their  lips,  and  they  were  sold  into  hopeless 
slavery.  Zion  is  sometimes  threatened  by 
Jehovah  with  these  fearful  horrors  of  captivity. 
What  a  sad  spectacle  of  enslaved  misery  is  de- 
picted by  the  ancient  poet ! — 

"Shared  out  by  lot,  the  female  captives  stand, 
The  spoils  divided  with  an  equal  hand; 
Each  to  his  ship  conveys  his  rightful  share. 
Price  of  their  toil,  and  trophies  of  the  war," 

The  mother  of  Sisera  is  represented  as  ex- 
pecting her  son  returning  with  such  booty, — 
"Have  they  not  sped?  have  they  not  divided 
the  prey;  to  every  man  a  damsel  or  two?"  (Judg. 
v.  30.)  Prisoners  of  war  were  subjected  to  the 
most  degrading  marks  of  servitude.  "They 
came  near  and  put  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of 
them"  (Josh.  x.  24).  This  practice  explains  the 
allusion  of  Ps.  ex.  1,  "The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  Messiah's  en- 
emies are  to  be  completely  subjugated  Cap- 
tives, if  their  brave  resistance  had  provoked  tlie 
victors,  were  sometimes  doomed  to  a  fearful 
penalty  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  The  meaning  of  this 
language  seems  to  be,  that  a  portion  of  the 
captives,  measured  off  by  a  Une,  were  capri- 
ciously selected  and  butchered;  and  yet  the 
sparing  of  so  many  captives  seems  to  have 
been  a  merciful  modification  of  oriental  usage, 
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on  such  occasions,  when  the  whole  captured 
army  might  have  been  put  to  death.  Such  an 
atrocity  we  find  in  2  Chr.  xv.  12.  Prisoners 
were  sometimes  also  subjected  to  cruel  mutila- 
tion. Their  eyes  were  often  torn  out.  Samson 
suffered  this  privation  from  the  Philistines ;  so 
did  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  at  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  But  there  was 
a  refinement  of  cruelty  in  this  latter  case — the 
poor  royal  captive  was  forced  to  behold  his 
sons  put  to  death  ere  he  was  cruelly  deprived 
of  vision.  Occasionally  prisoners  of  war  were 
deprived  of  one  eye  only,  to  wit,  the  right  one. 
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as  in  that  case  they  could  no  longer  go  to 
battle;  for  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  being 
intercepted  by  the  shield,  they  must  either 
disuse  this  portion  of  armour,  or  come  to 
the  combat  unguarded.  We  read  of  another 
species  of  barbarity  in  Judg.  i.  6-7,  "Adoni- 
bezek  fled;  and  they  pursued  after  him,  and 
caught  him,  and  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his 
great  toes.  And  Adoni-bezek  said,  Threescore 
and  ten  kings,  having  their  thumbs  and  their 
great  toes  cut  off,  gathered  their  meat  under 
my  table :  as  I  have  done,  so  God  hath  requited 
nje.     This  was  not  a  mere  wanton  outrage,  for 
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the  deprivatijon  of  these  members  made  the 
victim  almost  wholly  unable  to  engage  in 
ancient  warfare.  The  Athenians  cut  off  the 
right  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  JEgira,.  The 
Roman  who  shunned  a  military  conscription 
cut  off  his  thumb,  and  was  called  a  poltroon,  a 
word  which  literally  signifies  cut-thumb.  The 
conduct  of  David  toward  the  Ammonites, 
especially  the  population  of  Rabbah,  has  given 
riseto  much  discussion  (2  Sam.  xii.  31).  Some, 
taking  the  common  version  as  correct,  affirm 
that  David  inflicted  on  the  hapless  wretches  all 
the  tortures  so  described, — sawing  them  into 
fragments,  tearing  them  to  tatters  with  the 
teeth  of  harrows,  grating  their  flesh  upon  the 
sharp  and  rugged  sherds  that  lay  in  the  bottom 
of  the  kilns.  But  we  question  if  the  text 
warrants  such  an  interpretation.  The  Hebrew 
preposition  {Beth)  prefixed  to  the  words,  saw, 
harrows,  and  axes,  signifies  to  oftener  than 
under;  and  so  the  words  may  be  rendered,  he 
put  them  to  saws,  &c. — subjected  them  to  this 
species  of  slaver5^  He  "brought  out"  the 
l^eople  and  set  them  to  labour  in  these  forms  of 
servitude.  It  is  said  in  Chronicles,  "he  cut 
them."  _  The  word  translated  he  cut  them,  is 
found  differently  spelt  in  many  manuscripts, — 
spelt  as  is  the  word  in  Samuel  rendered,  "he 
X)ut  them."  But  retaining  the  present  spelling 
of  the  word  in  Chronicles,  we  may,  with  Dr. 
Lee,  give  it  the  meaning  of,  not  "he  cut,"  but 
"he  removed."  He  carried  them  off  to  national 
works,  where  they  wrought  with  the  imple- 
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ments  described.  Solomon  followed  a  similar 
practice  (1  Ki.  ix.  20,  21).  This  passage  seems 
to  illustrate  the  conduct  of  David,  who  perhaps 
set  the  example  followed  by  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. But  still,  granting  that  the  English 
version  is  correct,  the  following  is  the  explana- 
tion and  defence  by  Michaelis,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Law  of  Moses :" — 

"  David  acted  with  much  greater  severity  (2 
Sam.  xii.  31)  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eabbah,  the 
Ammonitish  capital.  He  piit  them  all  to 
death  together,  and  that  with  most  painful 
and  exquisite  tortures;  which,  however,  were 
not  unusual  in  other  countries  of  the  East. 
But  we  must  consider  how  very  different  this 
war  was  from  other  wars.  The  Ammonites  had 
not  only  resisted  to  the  last  extremity  (which 
alone  by  the  Mosaic  law  was  sufficient  to 
justify  the  victors  in  putting  them  to  death), 
but  they  had,  moreover,  by  their  gross  con- 
tempt of  the  ambassadors  whom  David  had 
sent  vnth.  the  best  intentions,  been  guilty  of  a 
most  outrageous  breach  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  manifested  their  implacable  hatred  against 
the  Israelites.  They  shaved  half  their  beai'ds 
(an  insult  which,  according  to  the  account  of 
Arvieux,  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  reckon 
as  great  an  evil  as  death  itself),  and  then  they 
cut  off  the  lower  half  of  their  garments,  and  in 
this  ignominious  pHght  sent  them  back  into 
their  own  country.  Nor  was  this  so  much  the 
particular  act  of  the  Ammonitish  king  as  of  his 
principal  subjects,  who  had  incited  him  to  it  (2 
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Sam.  X.  3),  Vv^hich  so  much  the  more  clearly  de- 
monstrated their  universal  enmity  against  the 
Israelites ;  and  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations 
60  very  unusual  justly  pri)Voked  them  to  take 
severer  revenge  than  they  were  wont  to  ex- 
ercise in  common  wars. 

"If  we  admit  the  maxim,  that  the  law  both 
of  nature  and  nations  allows  me  to  treat  my 
enemiesasthey,  if  victorious,  would  have  treated 
me,  the 'story  in  1  Sam.  xi.  2  furnishes  a  strong 
vindication  of  David's  conduct.      These  same 
Ammonites  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  pre- 
decessor's reign,  been  so  extremely  cruel  as  to 
grant  to  the  Israelitish  city,   Jabesh.  which 
they  had  invested,  and  which  was  inclined  to 
surrender  without  resistance,  no  other  terms  of 
pitidation  than  tliat,  by  way  of  insult  to  the 
lelites  in  general,  all  its  inhabitants  should 
:  )mit  to  have  their  right  eyes  i^ut  out.     Now, 
'  an  enemy  of  this  description,  and  who  at 
,t  seized  their  ambassadors,  whose  persons 
tlie  laws  both  of    nations    and    nature  hold 
sacred,  could  any  punishment  in  use  in  the 
East  have  been  too  cruel  ?    We  find,  however, 
that  the  character  of  the  Ammonites  was  the 
same  in  every  age.     The  prophet  Amos  (i.  13) 
speaks  of  them  as  ripping  up  the  bellies  of 
women  with  cliild,  not  in  the  fury  of  a  storm, 
but  deliberately,  in  order  to  lessen  the  number 
of  the  Israelites,,  and  thus  to  enlarge  their  own 
borders. 

"  If  these  acts  of  David,  then,  appear  to  us, 
I  will  not  say  severe  (for  who  will  deny  that  ? 
or  who  that  lives  in  our  days  would  not  wish  to 
have  acted  differently  in  hii  place?) — hntunj^ist, 
it  is  owing,  either  to  our  confounding  the  modern 
with  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  or  with  the  law 
of  nature  itself ;  and  thus  judging  of  them  by 
quite  a  different  rule  from  that  which  we  are 
wont  to  apply  to  similar  actions  which  we 
know  from  our  youth."— Michaelis'  Com.  on  the 
Law  of  Clones,  Ly  pp.  323-33  J. 


Treading  oa  tlie  Neck. 
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Tlie  Romans  sometimes  compelled  a  captive 
to  be  joined  face  to  face  witn  a  dead  iKnly, 
and  to  bear  it  about  until  the  horrible  effluvia 
destroyed  the  life  of  the  living  victim.  Virgil 
describes  the  punishment  in  his  eighth  .^neid — 

"  What  words  can  paint  tho'ie  pxocrable  times, 
Tlie  subjoot-s'  suffiuiii^^s  and  tlie  tyrauts'  crimes? 
Tiiat  bli>o;l,  tho-e  niuidorH,  O  yo  pods,  replace 
On  hi.t  own  head,  and  on  his  impious  race. 
Tlie  livin;.'  and  the  do  id  at  liJH  command 
Were  coupled  face  to  face  and  liand  to  hand, 
Till  choked  with  stench,  in  loathed  embraces  tied. 
The  lingering  wretches  pined  away  and  died. ' 

If  in  Rom.  vii,  24  the  apostle  does  not  refer  to 
this  practice,  it  may  at  least  convty  a  vivid 
idea  and  illustration  of  his  meaning,  that  he 
felt  sin  to  be  a  nauseous,  intolerable,  and  fatal 
burden.  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?" 
CAPTIVITY  (Num.  xxi.  29)  -  a  term 
usually  employed  to  denote  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  To  punish 
their  rebellions  and  idolatries,  God  suffered 
them  to  come  into  frequent  bondage  to  sur- 
rounding nations.  Several  of  their  captivities 
took  place  at  an  early  period  of  their  history, 
of  which  a  particular  account  is  given  in  the 
first  ten  chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges.  No 
less  than  six  are  there  recorded.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  Solomon's  f^lorious  reign  the  kingdom 
was  divided.  Ten  of  the  tribes  separated 
themselves,  and  took  the  name  of  the  kingdom- 
of  Israel,  leaving  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin to  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
I']ach  of  these  tv/o  kingdoms  suffered  a  dis- 
tinct captivity..  That  of  Israel  is  called  the 
Assyrian,  and  that  of  Judah.  the  Babylonish 
captivity. 

Tigl£Ctli-pileser,  the  king  of  Assyria,  made 
War  upon  Israel,  and  carried  a  large  number  of 
their  people  (chiefly  those  of  the  tribes  of 
Reuben,.  Gad,  and  Manasseh)  into  captivity 
(2  Ki.  XV.  29;  1  Chr.  v.  20). 
liut  the  residue  remained 
under  their  own  king,  but 
p.iid  tribute  to  the  Assyrian 
government.  After  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years  this  tribute 
or  annual  assessment  was 
refused,  and  therefore  Shal- 
maneser,  besieged  and  after 
three  years  captured  and  de- 
stroyed Samai-ia,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were 
transported  to  i^rovinces  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  and 
some  doubt  is  entertained 
whether  they  ever  returned 
(2  Ki.  xvii.  5,  G ;  xviii.  10,  U; 
llos.  i.  G).  Jewish  his  oriana 
say  they  never  did  return.  But 
the  following,  among  other 
passages,  are  employ  edf  to  sup- 

i)ort  an  opposite  opini(m: — 
']zra  ii.  59 ;  vi.  IG ;  viii.  35 ; 
Isa.  xL  12,  13;  xxviL  12, 
13 ;  Jer.  iiL  18  :  xvL  15  : 
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xxxl.  7-20 ;  xlix.  2  ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  10 ;  Hos.  i. 
10,  11;  Amosix.  14;  Obad.  19-21;  Mic.  ii.  12; 
Zech.  ix.  13;  x.  6,  10.  (See  Hebrews.)  So 
Hosea  xi.  11, — "They  shall  tremble  as  a  bird 
out  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  dove  out  of  the  land  of 
Ai5syria,  and  I  will  place  them  in  their  houses, 
saith  the  Lord,"  &c. ;  and  Amos  ix.  14, — "  I 
will  bring  again  my  i^eople  Israel  from  their 
captivity."  Obad.  18,  20,—"  The  captivity  of 
this  host  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  possess 
that  of  the  Canaanites,"  &c.  Isa.  xi.  12, — 
"The  Lord  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of 
Israel,  and  gather  together  the  dispersed  of 
Judah."  Ezekiel  received  an  order  from  God 
to  take  two  pieces  of  wood,  and  write  on  one, 
"For  Judah  and  for  Israel;"  on  the  other, 
"  For  Joseph  and  for  Israel ;"  and  to  join  these 
two  pieces  of  wood,  that  they  might  become  one, 
to  symbolize  the  re -union  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(Ezek.  xxxvii.  16).  Jeremiah  is  equally  ex- 
press: "Judah  shall  walk  with  Israel,  and 
they  shall  come  together  out  of  the  north,  to 
the  land  which  I  have  given  for  an  inheritance 
to  their  fathers"  (Jer.  xxxi.  7-9, 16, 17,  20;  xlix. 
2,  &c.;  Micah  ii.  12;  Zech.  ix.  13^  x.  6,  10). 
Among  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
are  reckoned  some  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
who  settled  at  Jerusalem  among  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  "When  Ezra  numbered  those  returned 
from  the  captivity,  he  only  inquired  whether 
they  were  of  the  race  of  Israel :  and  at  the 
first  passover,  then  celebrated  in  the  temple, 
was  a  sacrifice  of  "  twelve  he-goats  for  the 
whole  house  of  Israel,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  tribes"  (Ezra  vi.  16, 17;  viii.  35).  Under 
the  Maccabees,  and  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
Palestine  was  peopled  by  Israelites  of  all  the 
tribes  indifferently.  These  passages  seem  to 
show  that  many  of  the  ten  tribes  did  ireturn, 
that  the  numerous  speculations  as  to  their 
history  and  present  locality  either  in  Arabia, 
China,  North  America,  or,  with  Dr.  Asahel 
Grant,  among  the  Nestorians,  are  wholly  use- 
less. Many,  in  arguing  for  some  living  race 
as  the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes,  mistake  for 
characteristic  Jewish  customs  the  usages  which 
are  common  to  almost  all  the  eastern  world.  The 
twelve  tribes  are  also  twice  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  as  forming  the  Jewish  nation, 
(Jas.  i.  1;  Acts  ii.) 

The  first  captivitj'-  of  Judah  took  place  under 
king  Jehoiakim,  when  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions were  among  the  cap)tives.  The  second 
was*  in  the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim ;  the 
thu'd  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin.  The 
fourth,  or  seventy  years'  captivity,  was  under 
Zedekiah's  reign,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3416.  (For  a  particular  account  of  these 
events,  see  2  Ki.  xxiv. ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi. ;  Jer. 
XXV.,  xxvi.jXxix.,  xxxii.,xxxiv.,  lii. ;  Ezek.  xii. ; 
Dan,  i.  1,  2.)  The  sufferings  in  which  these 
captivities  involved  them  ai-e  affectingly  de- 
scribed in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1-5,  and  Jer.  iv.  19-31. 
The  Jews  were  at  length  allowed  to  return 
(Ezra  i.  1) ;  but  it  was  not  until  seventy  years 
from  the  period  of  their  fourth  captivity  that 
they  were  pennitted  to  rebuild  the  temple. 

Theix  last  captivity  yet  endures.  The 
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slaughter  at  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem  was 
immense.  According  to  Josephus  a  million 
fell,  and  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  through- 
out the  nation  were  enslaved.  Of  these,  such 
as  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age  were 
sold  into  private  slavery,  thousands  were  de- 
spatched to  work  in  Egypt,  and  many  feU  a 
prey  to  wild  beasts  at  Roman  shows  and  en- 
tertainments. Under  the  emperor  Hadrian 
devastation  fell  again  on  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
of  Palestine.  Now,  and  ever  since  that  period, 
they  are  scattered  over  the  earth.  Their  dis- 
persion and  degradation  are  a  very  striking 
and  awful  fulfilment  of  their  own  ancient  pro- 
phecies. But  this  doom  is  not  for  ever.  A 
iDright  destiny  awaits  the  sons  of  Abraham 
(Rom.  xi.  25,  26). 

In  the  meantime  the  Jews  cherish  a  great 
reverence  for  the  land  of  their  fathers.  There 
is  no  wonder,  for  its  associations  in  their  minds 
are  powerful  and  endearing.  The  country  is 
yet  theirs.  But  low  and  fantastic  sui^erstitions 
are  mixed  up  with  their  love  of  Palestine. 
They  believe  that  the  resurrection  ■\\-ill  take 
place  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  where  are  the 
Jewish  burying-grounds.  Those  who  die  out 
of  Judea  are  exposed  to  great  torment  ere  they 
can  be  raised,  for  God  is  to  form  tunnels  under- 
neath the  earth,  and  through  these  subterranean 
passages,  beneath  the  heavy  mountains,  and 
under  the  angry  ocean,  are  they  to  be  rolled 
from  the  spot  of  their  sepulture  in  Poland, 
Britain,  or  America,  and  conveyed  to  the  mount 
of  Olives.  The  lamentations  chanted  by  them 
in  their  captivity  are  very  peculiar  and  eccen- 
tric. One  scene  of  sorrow  is  often  referred  to — 
the_wailing-place,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  hard  by  the  southern  part  of  the  temple 
area,  that  part  of  it  on  which  stands  the  smaller 
of  the  two  mosques,  the  mosque  of  Aksa, 
covering  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
site  of  the  Holy  of  holies.  Soon  after  the 
re-admission  of  the  Jews,  who  had  been  expelled 
by  Hadrian  in  punishment  of  their  second  re- 
volt, they  obtained  leave  to  weep  here  over 
their  deserted  sanctuaries,  their  fallen  city 
and  proscribed  nation,  buying  from  the  Roman 
soldiers  the  privilege  of  moistening  with  their 
tears  the  grovmd  where  their  fathers  had 
bought  the  blood-shedding  of  the  Lord.  Etut 
I'uinam  suce  eis  Jiere  liceat  civitatis,  pretio  redi- 
munt.  Ut  qui  quondam  emerunt  sanr/uincm 
Christi  emant  lachrymas  suas.  "And  they 
bought  with  a  price  the  permission  to  weep 
over  the  ruin  of  their  city.  As  those  who  for- 
merly bought  the  blood  of  Christ,  they  buy 
their  tears"  {Hieron.  in  Zcphan.  i.  15).  Lord 
Nugent  says — "  Their  posture  of  abject  sorrow 
— their  appearance — of  all  ages  and  of  either 
sex,  in  the  distinctive  and  historical  garb  of 
their  people  (they  are  no  more  a  nation  now, 
but  a  people  still) — the  low  and  peculiarly 
plaintive  tones  in  which  their  voices  blend — 
young  men,  and  elders,  and  'daughters  of 
Jerusalem  weeping  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children,'  clinging,  as  it  Avere,  to  the  rent  skirts 
of  their  city's  ancient  glory,  and  i)raying  tho 
God  of  their  fathers  again  to  'turn  his  face 
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toward  the  ne;i:lc'cted  vine  which  he  fostered 
■with  exceedinj,'  care,'— all  this  forcibly  and  pa- 
thetically recalls,  along  with  the  words  of  pro- 
phecy so  sadly  verified,  those  yet  unfulfilled, 
which  '  cry  unto  her  that  her  warfare  is  accom- 
plished and  her  iniquity  is  pardoned'  "  (Isa. 
xl.  2). — Lands,  Classical  and  Sacred,  il.,  pp. 
78.  79. 

Thus  still  during  this  captivity  there  are 
numbers  of  Jews  in  Palestine.  Yet  they  are 
few  in  comparison — not  passing  eight  thousand 
in  the  dominions  that  anciently  belonged  to 
the  twelve  tribes.  And  these  ax)pear  to  be 
the  religious  representatives  of  the  Jews  all 
over  the  world.  They  pray  ^or  their  expatri- 
ated countrymen,  and  receive  in  turn  substan- 
tial tokens  of  gratitude  from  their  brethren  of 
the  dispersion.  Dr.  Wilson  says — "  The  result 
of  all  our  inquiries  amongst  the  Jews  of  the 
East  and  of  Europe  simply  is,  that  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  in  the  present  state  of  their 
unbelief  and  prophetical  misinterpretation,nttGr\y 
disclaim  the  idea  of  colonizing  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  and  restrict  the  grounds  of  tlieir 
present  limited  settlements  there  to  reJi(/ious 
considerations.  I  beg  the  particular  attention 
of  philanthropists  and  the  friends  of  Jewish 
missions  to  this  statement." — Lands  of  the  Bible, 
ii.,  pp.  02(3-627. 

The  predicted  epoch  of  their  conversion  will 
at  length  arrive,  and  with  it,  it  may  be,  unex- 
pected soixrces  of  »deliverance.  "Oh  that  the 
salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion! 
When  God  bringeth  back  the  captivity  of  his 
people,  Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel  shall  be 
glad"  (Ps.  Hi.  6). 

Captivity,  children  of  the  (Ezraiv.  1)— 
a  common  figure  of  speech  denoting  those  who 
were  in  captivity,  or  perhaps  sometimes  literally 
their  posterity.  "Turn  again"  (Ps.  cxxvi.  1), 
"turn  away"  (Jer.  xxix.  14),  "turn  back" 
(Zeph.  iii.  20),  or  "bring  again"  (Ezek.  xvi. 
53)  "the  captivity,"  are  figurative  phrases,  all 
referring  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  bondage,  and 
their  return  to  Canaan.  A  similar  expression 
is  used  in  relation  to  individuals,  as  in  Job  xliii. 
10,  "The  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job" 
—that  is,  he  released  him  from  the  unusual 
i  sufferings  and  perplexities  to  which  he  had  been 
in  bondage,  and  caused  him  to  rejoice  again 
in  the  favour  of  God. 

He  led  captivity  captive  (Eph.  iv.  8). 
The  phrase  may  mean,  he  led  those  as  his  cap- 
tives who  had  made  captives  of  others.  Thus 
Abraham  made  Lot  his  captive  at  the  period 
of  his  being  taken  by  the  confederate  kings, 
and  this  second  captivity  by  his  relative  was 
Lot's  deliverance.  He  made  a  joyous  captive 
of  him  who  had  been  detained  in  forced  cap- 
tivity. Christ  makes  captives  of  his  own,  all 
his  people.  He  cajitures  them  who  were 
groaning  in  the  hopeless  captivity  of  Satan. 
He  leads  captive  by  his  grace  the  victims  of 
that  captiWty  over  which  the  devil  presides. 
But  the  sim])ler  way  is  to  regard  the  word 
'"captivity"  as  the  abstract  for  tlie  concrete- 
he  led  captive  all  his  foes  in  a  body;  or,  having 
beaten  his  foes,  he  made  prisoners  of  them. 
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The  original  phrase  in  the  68th  Psalm  means, 
"Thou  hast  mustered  or  reviewed  thycaptives." 
(Compare  Judg.  v.  12.) 

CARBUNCLE  (Ezek.  xxviii.  13)— a  pre- 
cious  stone.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  red,  mingled 
with  scarlet,  and  when  held  up  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  resembles 
burning  charcoal.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  the  carbuncle  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  same 
species  of  gem  to  which  we  give  that  name. 
The  Sexjtuagint,  Josephus,  and  Vulgate,  render 
it  emerald;  and  it  represents  in  our  Englibh 
version  two  different  Hebrew  terms. 

CARCHEMISH  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  20)— a  town 
on  the  Euphrates,  and  commanding  one  of  its 
passages.  It  is  apparently  called  Karghamus 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  and  described  as 
the  capital  of  the  northern  Hittites.  It  could 
not  be  far  distant  from  the  present  Koum-ealeh. 
It  was  long  conjectured  to  be  Circesium;  but 
the  city  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chebar  was 
called  Cirki.  It  was  taken  from  the  Assy- 
rians by  the  king  of  Egypt  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  29), 
who  left  it  in  charge  of  a  garrison.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  afterwards  took  it 
from  the  Egyptians  with  great  slaughter  (Jer. 
xlvi.  1-12). 

CARMEL,  mount  (Isa.  xxxiii.  9) — one  of 
the  most  remarkable  points  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  highest  peak  of 
a  range  of  mountains  of  the  same  name  rising 
in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  extending  ]8 
miles,  till  it  terminates  in  a  promontory  on  the 
coast,  south  of  the  bay  of  Acre.  It  is  at  its 
east  end  from  1,500  to  1,600  feet,  and  at  its  west 
end  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Amos 
ix.  3).  It  is  composed  of  limestone,  and  in 
shape  resembles  a  flattened  cone,  and  it  is  the 
finest  and  most  beautiful  mountain  in  Palestine. 
Its  soil  was  once  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
(Isa.  xxxiii.  9 ;  xxxv.  2 ;  Jer.  1.  19).  Its  name 
signifies  "a  fruitful  field,  or  a  country  of  vine- 
yards and  gardens,"  and  it  has  usually  the 
definite  article,  "the  Carmel."  Modern 
travellers  tell  us  that  the  oaks,  wild  vines, 
olive  trees,  and  fragrant  flowers,  still  indicate 
its  former  productiveness,  though  it  has  suffi- 
ciently deteriorated  to  fulfil  the  prediction  of 
the  prophet  (Amos  i.  2).  The  graceful  form 
and  verdant  beauty  of  its  summit  are  alluded 
to,  Song  vii.  5.  The  base  of  the  mountain 
was  washed  by  "  that  ancient  river,  the  river 
Kishon"  (Judg.  v.  21),  and  the  plain  of  Sharon 
spread  out  towards  the  south.  While  Lebanon 
raised  to  heaven  a  summit  of  naked  and  barren 
rocks,  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
with  snow,  the  top  of  Carmel,  naked  and  sterile 
as  is  its  present  appearance,  was  clothed  with 
perennial  verdure ;  so  that  the  genius  of  Isaiah, 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  could  not 
find  a  more  approj^riate  figure  to  represent  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
than  "the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon." 
The  summit  of  Carmel  is  remarkable  for  its 
pure  and  enlivening  atmosphere.  The  traveller 
who  has  in  him  even  little  poetic  susceptibility, 
yet  feels  his  soul  enlivened  by  m.  survey  of 
mount  Carmel  and  its  scenery,  while  the 
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imaginative  voyager  is  carried  away  by  his 
rapture,  as  he  atteiupts  to  describe  the  glory 
of  The  hill  and  the  country  lying  at  its  feet. 

This  in-omontory  is  a  place  of  deep  interest 
in  the  annals  of  the  Jews  (1  Ki.  xviii.  ID,  42; 
2  Ki.  ii.  25;  iv.  25),  and  was  once  the  resort 
of  crowds  of  Christian  devotees,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  an  order  of  monks  called  Carmelite's, 
who  had  a  convent  there,  which  Avas  pillaged 
and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  after  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army,  in  1799,  who  used  it  as  an 
hospital  for  their  sick  and  wounded  during  the 
siege  of  Acre.  There  are  many  traditions  and 
superstitions  which  travellers  have  preserved 
aboKt  the  caves  and  grottoes  which  abound  in 
this  mountain,  but  they  will  not  be  in  place 
here.  It  is  now  called  Mar  Elyas.  (See  Elijah.  ) 

CARifEL,  lOWN  OF  (Josh.  XV.  65)— a  city 
and  hill,  between  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  and 
the  Avilderness  of  Maon.  It  was  the  residence 
of  Nabal,  and  is  represented  by  the  modern 
Karmel,  about  G  miles  south  of  Hebron 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  2;  xxvii.  3). 

CARPENTER  (from  the  Latin  carpentun, 
a  waggon,  and  therefore,  literally,  car^wi^ight). 
It  rej:) resents  the  Greek  word  t6ktu)v  in  the 
Gospels  (Matt,  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3).  This 
original  term  signifies  artizan  or  mechanic;  but 
when  used  by  itself  it  generally  denotes  one 
who  works  in  wood — a  joiner  or  house-carpen- 
ter. When  it  is  used  of  a  person  who  works 
in  metals,  some  qualifying  adjective  is  neces- 
sarily added.  Its  use  is  thus  similar  to  that  of 
the  term  6w?Y7i  among  the  common  people  in 
Scotland.  When  they  speak  of  a  S7nith,  they 
usually  mean  a  worker  in  iron ;  but  when  they 
refer  to  one  employed  in  other  metals,  they 
prefix  a  distinctive  epithet — as  tinsmith,  cop- 
persmith. It  is  the  opini(m  of  Christian 
antiquity  that  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of 
Jesus,  wrought  in  wood.  According  to  Justin, 
he  made  "ploughs  and  yokes."  Jesus  seems 
to  have  followed  Joseph's  occupation.  "Is 
not  this  the  carpenter/"  the  nudtitude  cried 
on  one  occasion.  The  Son  of  God  submitted 
to  the  curse,  earned  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  so  consecrated  those  manual  toils 
which  are  the  lot  of  the  great  majority  of 
mankind. 

CARRIAGES  (Acts  xxi,  15)— the  load  or 
burden  which  man  or  beast  carries;  baggage 
(Isa.  X.  28),  or  mat,  on  which  anything  is  carried 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  20) ;  trench,  or  place  of  the  carina  fjes, 
may  be  a  rampart  made  of  the  army  baggage 
(Isa.  xlvi,  1).  "They  took  u])  their  carriages" 
— i.  e. ,  they  packed  up  their  luggage,  and  com- 
menced their  journey  (Acts  xxi.  15), 

CART.     (See  Wacgo>'.) 

CART-ROPE.  ' '  Woe  unto  them  that  draw 
iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity,  and  sin  as  it  were 
with  a  cart-rope"  (Tsa.  v,  18).  This  is  a  strong 
figurative  expression,  the  most  natural  meaning 
of  which  is  shown  by  two  Jewish  sayings — 
"Woe  to  them  that  begin  to  sin  a  little,  and 
they  go  on  and  increase  until  their  sins  are  as 
a  cart-rope;"  and,  "The  evil  imagination  is  at 
first  like  a  spider's  thread,  b\it  at  last  it  is  like 
to  caxt-ropes."  There  may  be  a  remote  alluaion 
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also  to  the  cords  with  which  the  sacrifices  v/ere 
bound. 
CASEMENT.     (See  W^indow.) 
CASLUHIM  (Gen.  x.  l^)-a  people  probably 
of  Upper  Egypt.  ^ 

CASSIA  (Exod.  XXX.  24)  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  kostos  of  the  Arabs,  usually 
called  "Indian  orris 
root."  The  cassia 
of  commerce  is  the 
bark  of  a  tree  of  the 
same  species  with 
cinnamon  and  sas- 
safras. Cassia  was 
an  article  of  Tyrian. 
trade  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
10),  and  remark- 
able for  its  fra- 
grance. "All  thy 
garments  smell  of 
myrrh,  and  aloes, 
and  cassia"  (Ps. 
xlv.  8),  Two  He- 
brew words  are  rendered  cassia  in  the  EngUsh 
translation. 

CAST  OUT,  TO  (John  ix.  22  and  34),  or 
to  excommunicate,  was  to  cut  off  from  the 
privileges  of  the  Jewish  church, 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX  (Acts  xxviii,  11). 
In  heathen  mythology  they  were  the  names  of 
twin  sons  of  Jujjiter,  who  were  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  sailors.  Hence 
an  image  representing  them  was  often  seen  on 
the  prow  of  ancient  ships,  like  the  figure-heads 
of  modern  days, 

CATERPILLAR  (1  Ki,  viii,  37)— a  tribe 
of  insects  of  vast  number  and  destructive  vora- 
city. The  ancient  versions  differ  as  to  the 
particular  animal  intended.  It  may  be  some 
species  of  locust  in  its  larva  state.  Whatever 
they  were,  whether  the  "chaffer"  or  "mole 
cricket,"  these  insects  were  often  employed  as 
agents  in  the  execution  of  God's  judgments 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  46;  cv.  34).  Figuratively  they 
represent  a  great  multitude  (Isa.  xxxiii.  4; 
Jer.  li,  14,  27),  They  were  regarded  as  among 
the  most  desolating  visitations  of  God's  hand. 
(See  Canker-wokm.) 

CATTLE  (Gen.  i.  25).  In  the  common 
scriptural  use  of  this  tenn  it  embraces  the  tame 
quadrupeds  employed  by  mtinkind,  as  oxen, 
horses,  sheep,  camels,  goats,  &c.  Gen.  xiii. 
2  ;  Exod.  xii.  29 ;  xxxiv.  19 ;  Num.  xx.  19 ; 
xxxii.  16;  Ps.  L  10;  and  Job  i,  3,  where  the 
word  translated  substance  would  be  more  pro- 
perly rendered  cattle. 

In  those  pastoral  countries  cattle  were  wealth 
(Gen.  XXX.  43).  Of  Job  it  is  reccrdtd,  that 
"His  substance  also  was  seven  thousund  sheep, 
and  three  thousand  camels,  and  five  hundred 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hundred  she-asses,  and 
a  very  great  household  ;  so  that  this  man  was 
the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  east"  (Job 
i,  3).  Rich  men  made  presents  of  their  cattle 
to  one  another,  as  Abimelech  (Gen,  xx.  14), 
and  Abraham  in  course  of  time  returned  tho 
compliment  (Gen.  xxi.  27).  The  cattle  of 
Abraham  and  Lot  were  so  very  numerous  that 
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one  district  coialJ  not  contain  them,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  se|)arate.  Judea,  consisting  of 
hill  and  valley,  affords  a  large  range  of  excel- 
lent pasture-grounds.  The  owners  themselves 
superintended  the  feeding  of  them,  did  not 
reckon  such  an  occupation  beneath  them,  and 
were  therefore  exposed  to  all  vicissitudes  of 
weather.  Jacob  says,  ' '  Thus  I  was ;  in  the  day 
the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by 
night;  and  my  sleey.  departed  from  mine  eyes" 
(Gen.  xxxi.  40).  During  his  exile  Moses  fed 
the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law,  and  David  was 
brought  from  the  sheejjfold  to  the  throne  of 
Israel.  Amos  was  a  herdsman,  and  Shamgar 
was  Tiiised  from  tlie  same  pursuit  to  be  one  of 
the  judges  of  Israel.  And  the  women  laboured 
in  the  same  vocation.  At  Jacob's  first  inter- 
view with  Raclicl,  she  came  along  with  the 
flock  she  tended,  "And  while  he  yet  spake 
with  tliem,  Rachel  came  with  her  father's 
sheep;  for  she  kejjt  them.      And  it  came  to 

£ass  when  Jacob  saw  Rachel,  the  daughter  of 
laban  his  mother's  brother,  and  the  sheep  of 
Laban  his  mother's  brother,  that  Jacob  went 
near,  and  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's 
moiith,  and  watered  the  flock  of  Laban  his 
mother's  brother"  (Gen.  xxix.  9,  10).  The 
daughters  of  Jethro  Were  also  shepherdesses; 
and  the  scene  presented  in  Exodus  (ii.  16-21)  has 
all  the  freshness  and  reality  of  pastoral  life : — 

"Such  as  Arcadian  song 
Transmits  from  ancient  imcorrupte i  times, 
Whnn  tyr.mt  custom  had  not  sliaelilod  man. 
But  fiee  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode." 

The  office  of  shepherd  or  cattle-feeder  was  a 
responsible  one,  and  oftentimes  demanded  no 
little  courage  in  warding  off  the  attacks  of 

'libers  and  wild  animals.     (See  Sheep,  Shep- 

;.HD.) 

The  allusion  in  Job  xxxvi.  33  is  explained  by 

0  fact  that  certain  animals  of  this  class  are 

culiarly  sensitive  to  that  change  of  air  and 
temperature  which  precedes  rain  and  thunder. 

CAUL  (Isa.  iii.  18) — the  attire  of  the  head, 
made  of  network  and  ornamented.  In  Hos. 
xiii.  8,  "I  will  rend  tlie  caul  of  their  heart;" 
the  word  caul  denotes  the  membranous  vessel 
■which  contains  the  heart.  The  figure  repre- 
sents a  rajing  b .ast  of  prey  seizing  his  victim 
and  tearing  out  its  vitals.  One  of  the  two 
words  rendered  "caul"  is  given  as  "midriff" 
in  the  margin ;  and  the  other  word  is  translated 
"gold "  in  Job  xxviii.  Iii,  because  that  metal  is 
closed  up  or  unporous. 

CAUoEWAY  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  16)— a  raised 
way  or  patli  (2  Chr.  ix.  4)..  In  most  of  tlie 
passages  where  it  occurs  it  signifies  any  public 
way  OP  high  roal,  and  indeed  is  so  translated 
in  Judg.  XX.  31,  32;  1  Sam.  vi.  12;  Prov. 
xvi  2.  The  same  word  is  rendered  wai/s  in 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  5,  and  there  signifies  the  ways  to 
Zion  by  which  the  devout  Jews  ascended  to 
worship  in  the  temple,  and  tlie  remembrance  of 
which  was  continually  present  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  loved  them,  and  who  loved  also  the 
holy  place  and  service  to  which  they  led. 

CAVE  (Gen.   xix.   30).     Caves  were  very 
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common  in  Judea,  and  were  made  use  of  as 
temporary  dwelling  pla-'es  (Gen.  xix.  30)*  as 
places  of  cone  alment  (Josh.  x.  16;  Judg.  vi.  2; 
1  Sara.  xiii.  G;  xxii.  1,  2;  xxiv.  3;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  13 ;  1  Ki.  xviiL  4 ;  xix.  9 ;  Heb.  xi.  3S) ; 
and  as  barvil  places  (Gen.  xxiii.  17,  19 ;  xlix. 
29  ;  John  xi.  38).  Robinscm  says,  "  We  went 
first  to  some  caverns  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  Wady  leading  up  t.:>  Santa  Hanneh, 
near  the  path  by  which  we  had  approached 
from  Kubeibeh.  These  are  artificial  excava- 
tions, having  partly  the  character  of  those  we 
had  seen  near  Deir  Dubban,  but  of  much  more 
careful  workmanship.  Besides  domes,  there  are 
here  also  long  arched  rooms,  ^vith  the  wads 
in  general  cut  quite  smooth.  One  of  these 
was  nearly  100  feet  in  length,  having  along 
its  sides,  about  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
floor,  a  line  of  ornamental  work  like  a  sort  of 
cornice.  On  one  side,  lower  down,  were  two 
niches  at  some  distance  apart,  which  seemed 
once  to  have  had  images  standing  in  them ; 
but  the  stone  was  too  much  decayed  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty.  These  apartments  are 
all  lighted  by  openings  from  above.  In  one 
smaller  room,  not  lighted,  there  was  at  one 
comer  what  looked  like  a  sarcophagus  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  same  rock;  but  it  was  too 
much  broken  away  to  enable  us  to  speak 
positively.  The  entrance  to  the  whole  range 
of  caverns  is  by  a  broad-arched  passage  of 
some  elevation ;  and  we  were  surprised  at  the 
taste  and  skill  displayed  in  the  workmanship." 
The  principal  caves  in  Scripture  are — 1.  The 
cave  of  Adullam,  in  whch  David  lived  with 
his  followers  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13). 
2.  The  cave  of  Makkedah,  in  which  the  five 
kings  of  the  Amorites  took  refuge  from  Joshua, 
(Josh.  x.  16,  &c.)  3.  The  cave  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Engedi,  in  the  "thighs"  of  which 
David  and  his  men  remained  undiscovered  bv 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  3).  4.  The  cave  in  which 
Obadiah  hid  fifty  prophets  of  Jehovah  from 
the  ^  vengeance  of  Jezebel  (1  Ki.  xviii.  4). 
Besides  the  above,  are  the  cave  above  Zoar 
(Gen.  xix.  30);  of  Macphelah  (Gen.  xxiii., 
XXV.,  xlix) ;  "  'the'  cave"  in  Horeb,  the  scene 
of  the  vision  of  Elijah  (1  Ki.  xix.  9) ;  and  a 
cave  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  near  Sidon, 
literally  rendered  "Mearah"  (Josh.  xiii.  4). 

The  word  is  rendered  "  lioles"  in  Isa.  ii.  19; 
and  "den"  in  Isa.  xxxii.  14;  Jer.  vii.  11. 

CEDAR  (2  Sam.  vii.  2).     The  word  some- 
times refers  to  other  trees,  but  it  is  properly  the 
cedar.     One  of  the  most  valuable  and  majestic 
trees  of  eastern  forests.    It  grows  to  the  height 
of  70  or  80  feet.     The  branches  are  thick  and 
long,  spreading  out  almost  horizontally  from 
the  trunk,  which  is  stmietimes  very  many  feet 
in  circumference  (Ezek.  xxxi.  3,  6,  8).     Maun- 
drell  measured  one  which  was  35  feet  and  6 
inches  in  the  girth,  and  HI  feet  in  the  spread 
of  its  boughs.     The  wood  is  of  a  red  coloinr 
and  bitter  taste,  which  is  offensive  to  insects, 
I  and    hence  it  is  very  durable,  having   been 
I  kno\vn  to  last,  as  historians  assert,  upwards 
of  2,000  years.     It  was  us.>d  for  the  most  n<ible 
I  and  costly  edifices.      This  thnber  served  nut 
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only  for  beams  for  the  frame,  and  boards  for 
covering  buildings,  but  was  also  wrought  into 


the  walls  (1  Ki.  vi.  36;  vii.  12).  The  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  were  famous  for  the  growth 
of  the  cedar;  but  travellers  tell  us  that  the 
words  of  prophecy  are  verified,  for  now  a 
"child  may  write  them"  (Isa.  x.  19).  (See 
Lebanon.) 

Of  the  exact  number  of  cedars  on  Lebanon, 
various  accounts  have  been  given  by  travellers 
both  in  past  and  present  times.  They  have 
differed  in  their  estimates  because  some  counted 
the  younger  trees  and  others  did  not. 

In  1565,  Furer  counted  25 

1575,  Eauwolf, 24 

1583,  Kadzivil 24 

1600,  Biddulph 24 

1605,  De  Breves, 24 

1612,  Lithgow. 24 

1630,  Fermenel,  22 

1633,  Rodger,   22 

1688,  LaRoque 20 

1696,  Maundrell 16 

1738,  Pococke 15 

1810,  Burckhardt, 11  or  12 

1818,  Richardson 8 

1832,  Lamartine, 7 

1836,  Lord  Lindsay, 7 

1816,  Buckingham,    20,  large 

and  single — 400  altogether.     At  the  pre>;eut 

time  11  or  12  are  very  old,  25  are  very  large, 

and  50  are  of  considerable  size. 

And  lastly,  Dr.  Kitto  archly  remarks,  that 
there  are  now  greatly  more  cedars  growing  in 
England  than  in  the  whole  of  mount  Lebanon. 
The  cedars  are  found  in  what  is  termed  the 
cedar  grove,  two  days'  journey  from  Beirut, 
6,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  3,000 
feet  below  the  summit ;  but  Seetzen  says  that 
there  are  other  groves  of  equal  extent;  and 
some  explorers  have  foimd  this  noble  tree  in 
various  j^arts  of  the  range  of  Lebanon.  Every 
reader  of  Scripture  is  insensibly  initiated  into 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  cedar.  It 
fills  his  imagination  with  an  imjjression  of  its 
tallness,  symmetry,  bulk,  and  fragrance — "The 
trpes  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap ;  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  which  he  hath  planted"  (Ps.  civ.  16). 
The  cedar  is  an  evergreen — "The  righteous 
shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree ;  he  shall  gi'ow 
like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon"  (Ps.  xcii.  12).  The 
lung  branches  of  the  cedar  give  it  a  majestic 
ap])earance,  and  create  beneath  them  a  delicious 
shade  (Ezek.  xxxi.  3,  5).  The  cedar  sheds 
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from  its  odoriferous  bark  and  boughs  a  pecr.liar 
fragrance,  which  is  diffused  over  the  mountain 
— "His  branches  shall  spread,  and  his  smell 
as  Lebanon"  (Hos.  xiv.  6).  This  "glory  of 
Lebanon"  far  excelled  the  other  forest  trees, 
and  became  a  symbol  of  human  grandeur — 
"And  upon  all  tte  cedars  of  licbanon,  that  are 
high  and  lifted  up"  (Isa.  ii.  13).  When  the 
weary  traveller  lays  himself  down  beneath  the 
cedar,  he  finds  repose  and  refreshment ;  but  in 
the  desert  such  umbrageous  shelter  is  not  to 
be  enjoyed;  hence  Jehovah's  unexpected  and 
superlative  goodness  to  his  people  is  represented 
as  his  planting  "in  the  wilderness  the  cedar" 
(Isa.  xli.  19).  Porter  in  his  Handbook  says — 
"At  the  head  of  Wady  Kadlsha  there  is  a 
vast  recess  in  the  central  ridge  of  Lebanon, 
some  8  miles  in  diameter.  Above  it  rise  the 
loftiest  summits  in  Syria,  streaked  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  summits  are  white  and 
rounded,  and  the  sides  descend  in  naked  uni- 
form slopes,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  In 
the  very  centre  of  this  recess,  on  a  little 
irregular  knoll,  stands  the  clump  of  Cedars. 
They  are  all  alone.  There  is  not  another  tree 
in  sight.  There  is  scarcely  a  bush  or  patch  of 
verdure  on  the  surrounding  acclivities.  When 
we  see  them  from  a  distance  we  feel  bitter  dis- 
appointment, for  they  look  like  a  speck  on  the 
vast  mountain.  But  on  entering  the  grove  all 
feelings  of  disappointment  vanish.  Then  the 
beautiful  fan-like  branches  and  graceful  pyra- 
midal forms  of  the  younger  trees;  the  huge 
trunks  of  the  patriarchs,  and  their  great  gnarled 
branches  extending  far  on  each  side,  and  inter- 
lacing with  their  brethren;  and  the  sombre 
shade  they  make  in  the  midst  of  a  blaze  of 
light — all  tend  to  excite  feelings  of  highest 
admiration.  And  when  we  think  of  their  high 
antiquity,  their  ancient  glory,  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  applied,  we  can  comprehend 
the  wondrous  attraction  that  has  for  centuries 
drawn  numbers  of  pilgrims  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  this  lonely  spot. 

"  The  whole  grove  is  now  scarcely  half  amile  in 
circumference,  and  may  contain  about  400  trees 
of  all  sizes — the  young  ones  mostly  on  the  out- 
skirts, and  the  oldest  in  the  centre.  Only  a 
few,  perhaps  a  dozen,  very  ancient  trees  remain. 
There  are,  however,  30  or  40  others  of  very  re- 
spectable dimensions ;  some  of  them  3,  4,  and 
5  feet  in  diameter.  One  or  two  of  the  oldest 
are  upwards  of  40  feet  in  girth ;  but  the  trunks 
are  short  and  irregular.  They  are  much  broken 
and  disfigured,  partly  by  the  snows  of  winter, 
but  chiefly  by  the  Vandalism  of  visitors.  The 
patriarchs,  in  fact,  are  all  hacked  and  hewn." 

The  references  to  the  cedar  in  Scripture  show 
that  other  woods  may  have  been  intended — as, 
the  Cedrus  Deodara  and  the  Scotch  fir.  Larch 
is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Ai'abic  name 
of  the  cedar,  el-arz. 

CEDRON.     (See  Kidkon.) 

CEIL.     (See  Cieling.) 

CELLARS  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).  Of  cellars, 
such  as  are  common  among  us,  nothing  was 
known  in  the  East,  if  we  except  the  chambers 
which  are  used  in  Persia  for  the  storing  of 
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earthen  jars  or  other  vessels  of  wine.  Among 
tiie  Hebrews  and  Greeks  these  jars  were  buried 
up  to  the  neck  in  the  ground.  The  word  is 
sometimes  rendered  "treasure"  and  "store- 
houses."   (See  Wine.) 

CENCHllEA  (Acts  xviii.  18)— a  seaport  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  on 
tiie  Saronic  Gulf,  and  9  miles  distant  from  that 
city.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church 
(Horn.  xvi.  1,  4).     (See  Corinth.) 

CJ^jNSKK  (Lev.  x.  1) — a  vessel  or  fire-pan 
used  in  the  temple  service  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  fire  in  which  the  incense  was 
burned.   The  implement  in  daily  use  among  the 
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Egyptian  Censers. 

I^riests  seems  to  have  been  made  of  an  inferior 
metal.  Those  of  Korah  and  his  rebellious 
confederates  were  fastened  as  plates  on  the 
1  trazen  altar.  But  the  censer  Tised  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement  was  made  of  pure  gold  (1  Ki. 
vii,  50;  Heb.  ix.  4).  The  censer  was  held  in 
one  hand,  and  contained  the  fire  taken  from 
the  perpetual  supply  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
« offering.  The  incense  was  carried  in  the  other 
hand ;  and  as  the  high  priest,  once  a  year, 
entered  the  holy  of  holies,  he  strewed  the  pul- 
verized incense  upon  the  fire,  and  the  cloud  of 
smoke  ascended  up  in  a  dark  volume,  and  filled 
the  apartment  with  its  fragrance.  It  is  called 
a  spoon,  Num.  vii.  14,  and  a  vial,  Rev.  v.  8. 
CENTURION  (Matt.  viii.  5).  The  title  of 
officer  of  the  Roman  army,  who  had  com- 
nd  of  a  century,  or  100  soldiers.  The  number 
men  varied,  and  there  were  sixty  centuries 
a  legion.  Several  centurions  in  the  New 
Testament  were  persons  of  piety.  Of  one  of 
these  Roman  officers  it  is  thus  testified  in  Luke 
vii.  5,  "He  loveth  our  nation,  and  he  hath 
ilt  us  a  synagogue."  The  evangelist  records 
e  saying  of  another  who  was  on  military  duty 
the  cross,  in  this  striking  language :  "^Vhen 
e  centurion,  which  stood  over  against  him, 
i,w  that  he  so  cried  out,  and  gave  up  the  ghost, 
he  said,  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  (xod" 
(Mark  xv.  3l>).  And  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Gentile  world  to  Christ  was  in  the  Roman 
army.  To  Cornelius  was  Peter  sent  by  a 
special  message  to  preach  the  Gospel.  This 
distinguished  soldier  was  a  man  of  earnest 
piety,  for,  according  to  the  testimony  of  inspira- 
tion, he  was  "a  devout  man,  and  one  that 
feared  God  with  all  his  house,  which  gave 
much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God 
nlway"  (Acts  x,  2).  According  to  Polybius, 
centurions  were  "chosen  by  merit,"  and  were 
men  of  decision  and  energy.    (See  Armies.) 
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CEPHAS  (John  i.  42)— a  Syriac  surname 
given  to  Peter,  which  in  the  Greek  is  rend  .red 
Fetros,  and  in  Latin  Pctrus,  both  signifying  a 
rock.     (See  Peter.  ) 

CEREMONIES  (Num.  ix.  3),  or  ORDI- 
NANCES (Heb.  ix.  1),  denote  the  external 
rites  of  religion,  or  the  forms  and  circumstances 
by  which  it  is  rendered  solemn  and  magnificent, 
particularly  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
These  ceremonies  form  a  grand  and  imposing 
system;  its  pomp  and  splendour  caught  the 
fancy.  Nor  was  the  ritual  less  revered  for  its 
national  extent,  its  peculiar  and  restricted 
adaptations.  A  system  so  symbolical  was  of 
course  material  and  temporary.  The  Jews  too 
often  forgot  this,  and  sought  salvation  in  the 
mere  observance  of  the  ecclesiastical  routine, 
as  if  it  possessed  some  power  in  itself  to  change 
and  sanctify  th«  heart.  They  placed  positive 
above  moral  duties.  This  folly  is  severely 
reprimanded  by  Jehovah  (Ps.  1.  7-15).  In  the 
first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  too,  the  same  infatua- 
tion is  exposed  and  castigated. 

The  ceremonies  under  the  New  Testament 
are  few,  simple,  and  significant.  The  appeal 
to  the  senses  in  baptism  and  in  the  Lord's 
supper  ministers  to  our  faith  and  excites  our 
gratitude  for  the  goodness  and  condescension 
which  Christ  has  displayed  in  founding  these 
emblematic  institutions. 

CESAR  (AUGUSTUS)  _ (Luke  ii.  1)— 
nephew  and  successor  of  Julius  Caesar,  em- 
peror of  Rome.  The  name  Augustus,  signify- 
ing august  or  noble,  was  a  complimentary  title, 
decreed  to  him  by  the  Roman  senate,  whence 
is  derived  the  name  of  the  month  August. 
Caesar  was  the  regal  title  of  the  emperors,  and 
hence  Tiberius  is  called  Caesar  (Matt.  xxiL  21), 
and  Nero  is  called  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  11).  The 
title  Augustus  was  a  personal  distinction ;  but 
after  the  death  of  the  individual  to  whom  it 
was  first  given,  it  was  regarded  and  used  as  a 
part  of  the  royal  title.     (See  Augustus.) 

CESAR  (CLAUDIUS)  (Acts  xi.  28)— an 
emperor  of  Rome,  who  succeeded  Caius  Cali- 
gula A.D.  41.  Four  different  famines  are 
mentioned  by  profane  historians  as  having 
taken  place  during  his  reign ;  one  of  which  was 
very  severe  in  Judea,  extended  into  adjoining 
countries,  and  continued  nearly  three  years. 
Such  a  famine  was  predicted  by  a  prophet 
named  Agabus,  who  came  from  Jerusalem  to 
Antioch,  about  the  year  A.D.  35  or  45;  and 
the  expression,  "throughout  all  the  world," 
evidently  intends  its  general  prevalence  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  besides  Judea.  (See 
Agabus.) 

In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Claudius,  bv 
a  decree,  banished  the  Jews  (probably  includ- 
ing the  Christian  converts)  from  Rome  (Acta 
xviii.  2).     (See  Tiberius  Cesar.) 

CESAREA  (Acts  xxiii.  33) — a  considerable 
to%vn  on  the  coast  of  the  ^Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Joppa  and  Tyre,  about  70  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  It  is  sometimes  called  Caesarea 
of  Palestine,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cffisarea- 
Philippi  (see  next  article).  Herod  the  Great 
contributed  chiefly  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
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city  by  building  some  of  the  most  splendid  of 
its  edifices,  and  constructing  a  fine  harbour  for 
it.  He  called  it  Csesarea  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror Caesar  Augustus.  Josephus  gives  a  full 
description  of  Herod's  operations : — "Upon  his 
observation  of  a  place  near  the  sea,  which  was 
very  proper  for  containing  a  city,  and  was 
before  called  Strato's  Tower,  he  set  about  get- 
ting a  plan  for  a  magnificent  city  there,  and 
erected  many  edifices  mth  great  diligence  all 
over  it ;  and  this  of  white  stone.  He  also 
adorned  it  with  most  sumptuous  palaces,  and 
large  edifices  for  containing  the  people;  and 
what  was  the  greatest  and  most  laborious  work 
of  all,  he  adorned,  it  ^^dth  an  haven,  that  was 
always  free  from  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Its 
largeness  was  not  less  than  the  Pyrceus  [at 
Athens],  and  had  towards  the  city  a  double 
station  for  the  ships.  It  was  of  excellent  work- 
manship ;  and  this  was  the  more  remarkable, 
for  it  was  built  in  a  place  that  of  itself  was  not 
suitable  to  such  noble  structures,  but  was  to 
be  brought  to  perfection  by  materials  from 
other  places,  and  at  very  great  expenses.  This 
city  is  situate  in  Phoenicia,  in  the  passage  by 
sea  to  JEgypt,  between  Joppa  and  Dora,  which 
are  lesser  maritime  cities,  and  not  fit  for  havens, 
on  account  of  the  impetuous  south  winds  that 
beat  upon  them  ;  which,  rolling  the  sands  that 
come  from  the  sea  against  the  shores,  do  not 
admit  of  ships  lying  in  their  station ;  but  the 
merchants  are  generally  there  forced  to  ride  at 
their  anchors  in  the  sea  itself.  So  Herod  en- 
deavoured to  rectify  this  inconvenience,  and 
laid  out  such  a  compass  towards  th^  land  as 
might  be  sufficient  for  an  haven,  wherein  the 
great  ships  might  lie  in  safety;  and  this  he 
effected  by  letting  down  vast  stones  of  above  50 
feet  in  length,  not  less  than  18  in  breadth,  and 
9  in  depth,  into  20  fathoms  deep ;  and  as  some 
were  lesser,  so  were  others  bigger,  than  those 
dimensions.  This  mole  which  he  built  by  the 
sea-side  was  200  feet  wide,  the  half  of  which 
was  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  waves,  so  as 
to  keep  off  those  waves  which  were  to  break 
upon  them,  and  so  was  called  Procymatia,  or 
the  first  breaker  of  the  waves ;  but  the  other  half 
had  upon  it  a  wall  with  several  towers,  the 
largest  of  which  was  named  Drusus,  and  was  a 
work  of  very  great  excellence,  and  had  its  name 
from  Drusus,  the  son-in-law  of  Coesar,  who 
died  young.  There  were  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  arches  where  the  mariners  dwelt.  There 
was  also  before  them  a  quay  [or  landing-place], 
which  ran  round  the  entire  haven,  and  Avas  a 
most  agreeable  wali  to  such  as  had  a  mind  to 
that  exercise;  but  the  entrance  or  mouth  of 
the  port  was  made  on  the  north  quarter,  on 
which  side  was  the  stillest  of  the  winds  of  all 
in  this  place.  And  the  basis  of  the  whole  cir- 
cuit on  the  left  hand,  as  you  enter  the  port, 
supported  a  round  tuiTet,  which  was  made  very 
strong  in  order  to  resist  the  greatest  waves; 
while  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  enter,  stood 
two  vast  stones,  and  those  each  of  them  larger 
than  the  ti;rret  which  was  over  against  them  ; 
tliese  stood  upright,  and  were  joined  together. 
Kow  there  were  edifices  all  along  the  circular 
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haven,  made  of  the  finest  stone,  with  a  certain 
elevation,  whereupon  was  erected  a  temple 
that  was  seen  a  great  way  off  by  those  that 
were  sailing  for  that  haven,  and  had  in  it  two 
statues,  the  one  of  Rome  the  other  of  Csesar ; 
as  the  city  itself  was  called  Csesarea.  The 
city  was  also  itself  built  of  fine  materials,  and 
was  of  a  fine  structure ;  nay,  the  very  subter- 
ranean vaults  and  cellars  had  no  less  of  archi- 
tecture bestowed  on  them  than  had  the  building 
above  ground.  Some  of  these  vaiilts  carried 
things  at  even  distances  to  the  haven  and  to 
the  sea  ;  but  one  of  them  ran  obliquely,  and 
bound  all  the  rest  together,  so  that  both  the 
rain  and  the  filth  of  the  citizens  were  together 
carried  off  with  ease  ;  and  the  sea  itself,  upon 
the  flux  of  the  tide  from  without,  came  into 
the  city  and  washed  it  all  clean.  Herod  also 
built  in  it  a  theatre  of  stone  ;  and  on  the  south 
quarter,  behind  the  port,  an  amphitheatre  also, 
capable  of  holding  a  vast  number  of  men,  and 
conveniently  situated  for  a  prospect  to  the  sea." 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when 
Judea  became  a  Roman  i:)rovince,  Csesarea  was 
the  chief  city  of  Palestine  (Acts  xxiv.  27 ;  xxv. 
1,  13),  and  was  often  visited  by  Paul  (Acts  ix. 
30;  xviii,  22;  xxi.  8).  It  was  here  that  he 
made  his  eloquent  defence  before  Felix,  Festus, 
and  Agrippa  (Acts  xxiii.,  xxv.,  xxvi.);  and 
here  he  suffered  two  years'  imprisonment. 
Philip  the  evangelist  resided  here  (Acts  xxi. 
8),  and  also  Cornelius,  who,  with  his  family, 
were  the  first-fruits  from  among  the  Gentiles, 
under  the  preaching  of  Peter,  (Acts  x.)  Csesa- 
rea is  now  a  scene  of  utter  desolation. 

Napoleon  encamped  here  after  raising  the 
siege  of  Acre,  and  speaks  of  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  marble  and  granite  columns  which 
surroimded  him. 

CESAREA-PHILIPPI  (Matt.  xvi.  13; 
Mark  viii.  27)  was  a  town  in  the  northern 
part  of  Jiidea,  in  the  vicinity  of  moixnt 
Hermon,  and  close  upon  Tell  el  Kadi,  the 
eastern  source  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  in 
ancient  times  called  Paneas,  from  some 
grotto  sacred  to  the  god  Pan.  This  old  name 
is  yet  preserved  in  the  modern  appellation 
Banias.  This  name,  Bdniiis,  "is  merely  the 
Arabic  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Paneas 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  situated  at  the 
easternmost  source  of  the  Jordan.  Herod  the 
Great  erected  here  a  temijle  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  From  this  grotto  the  adjacent  town 
unquestionably  acquired  the  name  Paneas ;  but 
whether  it  already  existed  before  the  building  of 
Herod's  temple  or  sprang  up  afterAvards,  Ave 
are  not  informed.  At  a  later  period  the  place 
made  part  of  the  territory  of  Philip,  tetrarch 
of  Trachonitis,  was  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  him,  and  named  C3e3area-Philippi,  in  dis- 
tinction of  the  Csesarea  of  the  sea-coast.  Under 
this  name  it  appears  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  Avas  visited  by  our  Lord.  Agrippa  after- 
Avards  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronias  for  a  time ; 
Vespasian  visited  it;  and  Titus,  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  exhibited  here  public 
spectacles,  in  which  the  cajjtive  Jews  Avere 
comx)ellod  to  fight  with  one  another  or  Avith 
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wild  boasts,  and  many  peri.shed.  Coins  of 
CsCsarea-Paneas,  as  it  was  also  called,  are  still 
extant.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  alreiuly  a 
bishoi)ric  of  Phoenicia,  tmder  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch ;  its  bishop,  Philocalus,  was  present  at 
the  council  of  Nicea,  in  A.  D.  325 ;  and  another, 
Olympius,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  a.d. 
451,  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  the 
earlier  name,  Paneas,  was  ai^ain  jjredominant, 
and  has  oontinucd  current  under  tlie  Moham- 
medan dominion  to  the  present  day.  It  was 
the  most  northerly  iioint  of  our  Lord's  joumey- 
iugs." — RobinHon,  iii.,  p.  358. 

CHAIN.     (See  Fekt.) 

CHALCEDONY  (Rev.  xxi.  19)— a  precious 
Btone,  found  in  Europe  and  in  several  districts 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  a 
species  of  quartz,  may  be  got  of  almost  every 
stiade  of  coloiu',  and  occurs  sometimes  in  large 
masses;  or  it  may  have  been  what  is  called 
copper  emerald. 

CHALDEA  (Jer.  i.  10),  CHALDEANS 
(Job  i.  17).  The  country  of  which  Babylon 
was  the  capital,  and  wliich  was  hence  called 
Babylonia,  is  a  level  region  of  Asia,  watered 
by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigi'is,  between  which 
rivers  it  was  situated.  These  rivers,  when 
swollen  by  the  waters  from  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  overflowed  their  banks,"  fertilized  the 
whole  country,  and  formed  a  vast  alluvial 
plain.  Hence  the  strong  figurative  language 
in  Isa.  xxi.  1;  Jer.  i.  13.  1'he  plain  is  about 
400  miles  in  length  and  100  in  average  breadth. 
It  was  exceedingly  fertile.     Crops  of  all  kinds 

S' elded  an  immen  >e  return.  Wheat  fields,  after 
ling  cut  twice,  afforded  abundance  of  fattening 
food  for  cattle.  The  produce  of  the  palm  was 
equally  abundant.  In  the  year  B.C.  (30  tlie 
Chaldeans,  not  unlike  the  modem  Arabs  (Job 
i  17),  descended  from  Taurxis  and  Caucasus, 
subdued  western  Asia,  destroyed  Jerusalem 
(b.C.  588  — a.m.  3410),  conquered  Tyre  and 
Phoenicia,  and  founded  an  empire  which  ex- 
ten,  led  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 

hich  from  them  was  called  Chaldea.     (See 

>  i;buchai)xezzak.) 

In  A.D.  53u  this  vast  country  was  united 
with  Persia,  and  in  a.d.  C40  they  both  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Mohammed,  and  finally, 
A.D.  1G3'.),  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  still 
hold  them.  The  two  names,  Chaldea  and 
Babylonia,  appear  to  have  been  often  applied 
to  the  same  coimtry  (Jer.  xxiv.  5 ;  xxv.  12 ;  1. 
8;  Ezek.  xii.  13).  The  original  name  of  at 
least  a  section  of  Chaldea  was  SIdnar  (Gen.  x. 
10;  Dan.  i.  1,  2).  (See  Babel,  Babylon, 
Syria,  Shinar,  Ur.) 

As  the  Jews  were  long  captives  in  Babylonia, 
they  gradually  accjuired  tlie  language  of  their 
conquerors.  The  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was 
80  far  lost,  at  least  aTuong  tlie  common  i)eople, 
and  therefore,  t.)  enable  them  to  understand 
the  Scriiitures,  i>araphrastic  translations  were 
made  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Chaldee,  which 
are  usuallv  called  the  Targiuns. 

CHALK-STONES  (Isa.  xxvii.  0)— a  soft 
mineral  substance  rependding  what  we  call 
limestone.    To  make  the  stones  of  the  Jewish 
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altars    like  chalk-stones    is    to  cnamljle    and 
destroy  them. 
CHAMBER  (Gen.  xliii.  30).     Usually  the 

Erivate  apartments  of  a  house  are  called  cham- 
ers,  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33;  Ps.  xix.  5;  Dan.  vi.  x.) 
Particular  rooms  of  this  class  in  eastern  houses 
were  designated  by  such  significant  terms  aj 
the  following: — 

Chamber,  guest  (Mark  xiv.  14).  Tliis  seems 
to  have  been  a  spacious  unoccui)ied  room, 
iisiially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  and 
furnished  suitably  for  the  recept  on  and  enter- 
tainment of  guests  and  social  meetings.  The 
proverbial  hospitality  of  the  Jews  would  make 
such  provision  necessary,  and  especially  at 
Jerusalem,  in  festival  seasons,  when  every 
house  in  the  city  was  the  stranger's  home 
(Mark  xiv.  15;  Luke  xxii.  12;  Acts  i.  13). 

Chamber,  inner  (2  Ki.  ix.  2)— a  chamber 
within  another  chamber. 

Chamber,  little  (2  Ki.  iv.  10)— an  apart- 
ment built  upon  and  projecting  from  the  walls 
of  the  main  house,  and  communicating  by  a 
private  door  -with  the  house,  and  by  a  private 
stairway  to  the  street. 

Chamber,  upper,  or  Loft  (Acts  ix.  37),  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  front  part  of 
the  building,  over  the  gate  or  outer  entrance, 
and  to  have  been  used  to  lodge  strangers. 
(Comp.  1  Ki.  xvii.  19,  23  with  2  KL  iv.  10.) 
(See  Dwellings.) 

Chambers  op  imagery.  ^This  peculiar 
phraseolo.gy  occurs  in  Ezek.  viii.  7-12:  "Son 
of  man,  hast  thou  seen  what  the  ancients  of 
the  house  of  Israel  do  in  the  dark,  every  man 
in  the  chambers  of  his  imagery?  for  they  say, 
The  Lord  seeth  us  not ;  the  Lord  hath  forsaken 
the  earth."  The  whole  of  this  graphic  chapter 
describes  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  Spirit  of 
God  instructed  the  prophet  as  to  the  number, 
variety,  and  nature  of  the  sins  with  which  the 
house  of  Judah  was  chargeable,  and  for  which 
the  anger  of  God  had  fallen  on  them.  Their 
idolatries  were  grotesque  and  debasing.  The 
form  of  superstition  presented  in  the  verses 
quoted  was  Egyptian  in  its  nature.  The 
l)aragraph  contains  a  vivid  and  correct  de- 
lineation of  what  is  often  found  in  Egyptian 
temples,  j^alaces,  and  tombs.  Many  of  those 
have  been  deicribed  by  Belzoni,  Wathen, 
Wilkinson,  and  others.  Madden,  in  his 
Travels,  ii.,  p.  212,  sjieaks  of  himself  as 
having  all  but  realized  the  prophet's  vision. 
In  relation  to  the  Temple  of  Edfou  he  says 
— "  Consideriibly  below  the  surface  of  the 
adjoining  buildings  he  [the  old  man  his  guide] 
pf)inted  out  to  me  a  chink  in  an  old  wall, 
which  he  told  me  I  shc^uld  creep  through  on 
my  hands  and  feet;  the  apert  ;re  was  not  2^ 
feet  high,  and  scarcely  3?,  feet  bi'oad ;  my 
companion  had  the  courage  to  enter  first, 
thrusting  in  a  lamp  before  him.  I  followed, 
and  after  me  the  son  of  the  old  man  crept  also ; 
the  passage  was  so  narrow  that  my  mouth 
and  nose  were  sometimes  buried  in  the  dust, 
and  I  was  nearly  suffocated.  After  proceed- 
ing about  10  3'ards  in  \itter  darkness  the  heat 
1  became  excessive,  breathing  was  laborious,  the 
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l-)erspiration  poured  down  my  face,  and  I  would 
have  given  the  world  to  have  got  out ;  but  rny 
companion,  whose  person  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish, though  his  voice  was  audible,  called 
out  to  me  to  crawl  a  few  feet  further,  and  that 
I  should  find  plenty  of  space.  I  joined  him^  at 
length,  and  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction 
of  standing  once  more  on  my  feet.  We  found 
ourselves  in  a  splendid  apartment  of  great 
magnitude,  adorned  with  sacred  paintings  and 
hieroglyphics.  The  ceiling,  which  was  also 
painted,  was  supported  by  several  rows  of 
pillars.  How  similar  to  this  was  the  entrance 
of  the  prophet,  through  '  a  hoiC  in  tlie  waP,'  to 
a  similar  chamber  of  imagery  in  the  Lord's  own 
vem]ile ! " 

CHAMBERING  (Rom.  xiii.  13).  The 
word  signifies  low  intrigue  for  licentious  pur- 
poses. 

CHAMBERLAIN  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  11)  — an 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  royal  chambers, 
or  the  king's  lodgings,  wardrobes,  &c.  In 
eastern  courts  eunuchs  "were  commonly  em- 
ployed for  this  service  (Esth.  i.  10,  12,  15). 
The  sixth  officer  of  the  British  crown  is  the 
lord  high  chamberlain.  The  title  in  Rom. 
xvi.  23  denotes  the  steward  or  treasurer  of 
the  city. 

CHAMELEON  (Lev.  xi.  30)— a  species  of 
the  lizard,  of  very  singular  construction  and 
appearance.  Its  tail  is  as  long  as  its  whole 
body,  and,  being  wound  round  the  branches  of 
trees,  assists  the  animal  in  climbing  or  suspend- 
ing itself.  It  feeds  on  insects,  and  to  catch 
them,  it  is  provided  with  a  tongue  neai-ly  as 
long  as  its  body,  which  it  darts  out  and  then 
draws  back  again,  contracting  it  into  a  small 
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compass.  This  organ  is  covered  with  a  glu- 
tinous substance,  by  which  flies  and  other 
insects  are  arrested  and  drawn  in  for  the 
animal's  food.  Its  colour  is  changeable,  but 
not  to  the  extent  nor  from  the  causes  which 
are  vulgarly  supposed.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  chameleon  kaown  to  us  was 


the  animal  which  was  reckoned  unclean  by 
the  Levitical  law.  Kitto  supposes  it  to  be 
a  species  of  Arabian  lizard,  while  the  Greek 
translators  took  it  for  some  animal  of  uncom- 
mon strength. 

CHAMOIS  Pent.  xiv.  5).  The  animal 
intended  in  this  passage  may  belong  to  the 
family  of  antelopes.  The  chamois  of  modem 
natural  history  is  found  in  the  highlands  of 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Greece,  at  the 
height  and  in  the  same  climate  with  the 
moiintains  of  Judea.  The  Vulgate  and  Sep- 
tuagint  make  this  animal  the  giraffe— an  un- 
unlikely  opinion.  Bochart  and  Gesenius  look 
for  it  among  the  gazelle  family,  while  others 
suppo«;e  it  to  be  a  species  of  wild  sheci).  By 
the  ]\Iosaic  law  it  was  a  clean  animaL 
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CHAMPION.  This  term  is  connected  with 
the  Teutonic  word  kamp,  denoting  combat. 
The  champion,  in  ancient  warfare,  was  one 
who  challen,L,'ed  a  foe  to  single  combat,  in  the 
T)resence  of  contending  armies  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4). 
The  issne  of  the  battle  was  sometimes  staked 
on  such  an  encounter.  Thus,  Xanthus,  sove- 
reign of  Boeotia,  challenged  the  king  of  Attica, 
an(l  fell  in  the  struggle.  Goliath,  too,  bade 
defiance  to  all  the  armies  of  Israel  in  vaunting 
irms  (1  Sam.  xvii.  8-10).  The  tones  of  the 
iraggart  were  not  lost  on  his  enemies—"  They 
re  dismayed  and  greatly  afraid."  The 
uthful  David  accepted  the  haughty  chal- 
nge  of  his  gigantic  and  disdainful  adversary, 
and  won  an  easy  victory — "And  when  the 
I'hilistines  saw  that  their  champion  was  dead, 
they  fled."  An  old  form  is  yet  kept  up  at  the 
ronation  of  the  kings  of  Britain.  An  armed 
ampion  appears  at  Westminster  during  the 
remony,  and  proclaims  by  a  herald,  that  if 
jr  should  deny  the  king's  title  to  the  crown, 
,e  is  ready  to  defend  it  by  single  combat. 
CHANCE  (1  Sam.  vi.  9)  might  be  better 
rendered  occurrence,  and  is  so  rendered  in 
several  ancient  versions.  In  Eccl.  ix.  1-11 
the  sacred  writer  is  illustrating  the  weakness 
and  blindness  of  man,  and  showing  that  all 
the  events  and  occurrences  of  his  life  are 
appointed  by  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  In 
the  passage  first  cited  the  word  implies 
simply  this, — that  if  the  cattle,  without  any 
guidance  of  man,  should  leave  their  calves  and 
their  pastures,  and  the  roads  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  go  in,  and  should  draw  the  ark 
towards  Bethshemesh  (the  nearest  point  of  the 
land  of  Israel),  then  the  Philistines  might  infer 
from  this  su])ernatural  occurrence  that  God's 
liand  had  afflicted  them  as  a  punishment  for 
detaining  the  ark;  but  if  nothing  like  this 
should  appear,  they  might  suppose  that  their 
singular  affliction  was  the  result  of  natural 
though  unknown  causes.  What  men  speak  of 
as  hapi)ening  by  chance,  are  those  occurrences 
which  take  idace  without  any  apparent  cause ; 
as  in  Luke  x.  31,  "/^  so  happened  that  a 
priest,"  &c. ;  i.  e.,  he  had  no  design  to  pass  by 
the  wounded  man,  &c. ;  though  they  are  not 
the  less  actually  the  result  of  divine  appoint- 
.ent.      The  word,  in  its  atheistical  use,  is  as 

Shilosophical  as  it  is  impioxis. 
HANCELLOR  (Ezra  iv.    17)— a  distin- 
ished  officer  of  the  Persian  court,  of  whose 
icular  functions  we  have  now  no  know- 
6.     He  was  virtually  a  royal  prefect. 
HANGEABLE  SUITS  OF  APPAREL, 
ee  Clothes.) 
CHANGES    OF    RAIMENT.      (See 
Clothes.) 

CHANGERS  OF  MONEY,  or  MONEY- 
CHANGERS (Matt.  xxi.  12;  John  ii.  14). 
When  Judea  became  a  province  of  Rome,  the 
Jews  were  required  to  pay  taxes  in  Roman 
currency,  and  at  the  same  time  the  annual 
tribute  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  was 
the  half  shekel  of  Jewish  currency.  To  ex- 
change these,  one  for  the  other,  was  the  em- 
ployment of  the  money-changers,  like  the  busi- 
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ness  of  some  modem  brokers.  To  obtain  traile 
they  stationed  themselves  in  the  courts  of  the 
temple,  the  place  of  general  resort  for  strangers 
from  every  part  of  Judea,  and  tlieir  ojjpressive 
and  fraudulent  practices  probably  justified  the 
allusion  of  our  Saviour  to  a  "  den  of  thieves." 
Perhaps  they  were  also  accustomed  to  pay  and 
receive  interest  on  loans,  and  this  practice  ia 
recognized  in  Matt.  xxv.  16-27.     (See  Money.) 

CHANT,     (See  Viol.) 

CHAPEL  (Amos.  vii.  13),  or  SANCTU- 
ARY— a  place  of  worship.  Bethel  is  called 
the  king's  chapel  by  one  of  the  idol  priests, 
because  there  the  kings  of  Israel  i)aia  idola- 
trous worship  to  the  golden  calves.  (See 
Bethel.) 

CHAPITERS  (Exod.  xxxvi.  3S),  or  CAPI- 
TALS  (as  they  are  called  in  modem  archi- 
tecture), are  the  upper  or  ornamental  part  of  a 
column.     (See  Palm  trees.) 

CHAPMEN  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  are  called  in 
the  corresponding  passage  (1  Ki.  x.  15)  spire- 
merchants.  They  might  be  distinguished  as  the 
merchants  and  grocers  of  modern  days.  Tho 
revenue  to  the  king  was  probably  in  the  form 
of  duties  on  their  imports.     (See  Merchants.) 

CHARAN.     (See  Haran.) 

CHARGER  (Num.  vii.  13;  Ezra  i.  9;  Matt, 
xiv.  8,  11) — a  shallow  bowl  or  basin,  used  for 
receiving  the  blood  at  the  preparation  of  the 
sacrifices;  and  sometimes  a  common  basin, 
somewhat  large,  and  flat  in  form.  (See 
Censer.) 

CHARIOT  (Gen.  xli.  43;  xlvi.  29;  2  Ki. 
x.  15;  Acts  viii.  28).  Until  within  300  or  400 
years  the  convenience  and  even  luxury  of 
modem  vehicles  of  pleasure  were  unknown. 
The  chariots  of  the  early  ages  were  probably 
little  superior  in  style  or  convenience  to  modem 
carts  or  waggons.  Travellers  describe  a  clumsy 
carriage  used  in  Asia  at  the  present  day,  which 
is  formed  like  a  large  wicker  basket,  8  feet 
long,  supported  by  four  solid  wheels,  convex  on 
each  side.  These  carriages  were  made  of  wood, 
and  were  often  burnt  in  war  (Ps.  xlvi.  9 ;  Nah. 
ii.  13).  The  "chariot"  in  Song  of  Solomon  iii. 
9,  10  was  probably  a  palanquin.  One  of  these 
in  use  by  an  Indian  king  is  thus  described  by 
Quintus  ^  Curtius :—  "  When  the  king  shows 
himself  in  public,  his  servants  go  before  him 
with  silver  censers,  which  fill  the  air  through- 
out the  way  along  which  he  is  borne  in  the 
palanquin,  with  delicious  odour.  He  himself 
is  reclining  upon  a  golden  couch,  covered  with 
pearls  and  veiled  with  purple  curtains,  embroi- 
dered with  gold ;  the  life  guard  bring  up  the 
rear. "  The  chariots  of  the  nobility  were  in  this 
way  ornamented  with  very  costly  decorations. 
Homer  thus  describes  Juno's  car, — 

"Hebe  to  the  chariot  rolled 
The  brazen  wheels,  and  joined  them  to  the  smooth 
Steel  axle:  twice  four  spokes  divided  each; 
Shot  from  the  centre  to  the  verge.    The  verge 
Was  gold,  by  fellies  of  eternal  brass 
Guarded,  a  dazzling  show.    The  .'^hining  naves 
Were  silver;  silver  cords,  and  cords  of  gold 
The  seat  upbore    .    .    . 
The  iiole  was  argent  all,  to  which  she  bound 
The  uoldeu  yoka" 
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^Tany  forms  of  ancient  chariots  have  been 
copied  from  the  Egyptian  monuments.  We 
first  read  of  them  in  connection  with  Pharaoh 
(Exod.  xiv.  17).  The  Canaanites  had  cavalry 
and  chariots.  The  Phihstines  in  Saul's  time 
had  30,000  of  them,  with  numerous  cavalry. 
David,  after  his  victory  over  Hadadezer, 
burned  900  chariots  and  hamstrung  their 
horses.     The  Egyptians  excelled  in  the  ai't  of 


making  chariots,  and  the  Hebrews,  in  Solo- 
nivon's  time,  seem  to  have  imitated  them. 

Where  chariots  are  mentioned  as  of  iron 
(Josh.  xvii.  IS),  it  is  probable  that  the  iron  in- 
struments with  which  they  were  often  heavily 
armed  gave  them  such  a  designation.  The 
word  chariot  is  used  for  the  horses  by  which  it 
is  drawn  (2  Sam.  viii.  4;  x.  IS),  and  again  for 
the  riders  of  horses  and  other  animals  (Isa. 
xxi.  7-9). 

Chariots,  captains  of  (Exod.  xv.  4),  or, 
literally,  mounted  three-standcrs.  This  expres- 
sion, in  an  English  translation,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  denote  the  officer  or  ofiicers  who  had 
charge  of  the  chariot  forces  ;  but  it  probably 
refers  to  an  old  custom  or  arrangement  in  which 
three  men  stood  upon  the  chariot,  two  of  whom 
are  prepared  for  action,  while  the  third  manages 
the  horses.  They  were  probably  selected  for 
their  valour,  and  perhaps  formed  by  themselves 
a  distinct  division  of  the  army,  and  each  had 
its  distinct  officer  (Exod.  xiv.  7).  On  state 
occasions  the  third  person  held  the  character- 
istic royal  umbrella,  as  is  often  seen  on  the 
Egyptian  and  Assj^rian  monuments. 

Chariot  of  the  cherubIxMS  (1  Chr.  xxviii. 
18)  means  the  frame  work  on  which  the  cheru- 
bim s  rested,  and  one  pattern  of  which  might 
resemble  the  body  of  a  chariot.  (See  Ammini- 
dab,  War,  Harness.) 

Chariot  cities  (2  Chr.  i.  14),  or  cities  so 
designated  because  in  them  were  stored  up  the 
chariots  of  war  during  the  time  of  peace,  as 
magazines  and  arsenals  of  modern  times  are 
used. 

Chariot  horses  (2  Ki.  vii.  14) — horses 
that  were  pecuharly  fitted,  by  size,  spirit, 
docility,  or  special  training,  lor  service  in 
chariots;  as  carriage,  draught,  and  saddle- 
horses  of  later  days. 

Chariot  man  (2  Chr.  xviii.  33)— driver  or 
charioteer. 

Chariots  op  the  sun   (2  Ki.  xxiii.  11)— 
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chariots  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
sun  by  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  kings  of 
Judah.  Such  cimsecration  of  horses  and 
vehicles  was  common,  especially  in  Persia. 
These  horses  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always 
sacrificed  to  the  sun,  but  to  be  yoked  to  the 
chariots  dedicated  to  this  Iviminary.  In  the 
olden  mythology  the  sun  is  represented  as 
driving  through  the  heavens  his  burning  car 
with  fiery  coursers.  This  notion  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  superstition  referred  to.  Thus, 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  ancient  Persians 
[Zendavesta.  part  ii.,  p.  2G4),  it  is  said,  "Praise 
to  the  sun  that  drives  with  four  horses  in  his 
rapid  course. "  In  a  solemn  procession  described 
by  Xenophon  (Cirropedia,  b.  viii.  cap.  3,  §  6) 
after  four  incomparably  fine  bulls,  which  were 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  followed  the  horses  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  sun.  Curtius  (b.  iii.  c.  5,  §  8) 
describes  a  similar  procession,  in  which  he 
says,  "The  chariot  consecrated  to  Jupiter  was 
drawn  by  white  horses  ;  it  was  followed  by  a 
horse  of  extraordinary  size,  which  they  called 
the  horse  of  the  sun."  Herodotus  (i.,  p.  216) 
says  of  the  Massagetoe — "Of  the  gods,  they 
worship  the  sun  alone,  to  which  they  sacrifice 
horses.  The  reason  of  this  custom  is,  to  give 
to  the  swiftest  of  all  the  gods  the  swiftest  of  all 
animals."  Isidore  of  Seville  observes  (Orig. 
lib.  xviii.  caj).  36),  "The  Romans  gave  the 
sun  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  which,  by 
their  colours,  were  to  represent  the  four  sea- 
sons and  the  four  elements."  Sir  W.  Jones, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
India  {Works,  i.,  p.  2ijS)  says,  that  "among the 
Hindoos,  Phoebus  or  the  personified  orb  of  the 
sun,  is  adored  as  the  god  Surya.  Their  poets 
and  painters  describe  his  chariot  as  dra^\^l  by 
seven  green  horses."  The  Eabbins  maintain 
that  the  hotses  destroyed  by  Josiah  had  been 
by  his  idolatrous  ancestors  yoked  to  such 
sacred  cars,  and  that  the  king  and  his  courtiers 
drove  out  in  them  every  morning,  to  a  certain 
point,  to  meet  and  salute  the  rising  sun. 

Chariots  (of  war)  ( Judg.  iv.  3).  One  class 
of  chariots  thus  denominated  were  used  as  the 
common  veliicles  of  princes  and  generals. 
These,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  were  often 
highly  ornamented.  Another  class  of  war- 
chariots  formed  the  most  terrible  of  military 
engines,  and  were  employed  in  great  numbers 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  4).     Lilce  other 


ancient  carriages,  they  had  usually  only  two 
wheels,  and  iron  scythes,   strong  and  shai-p, 
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were  affixofl  to  the  extreuiities  of  the  axles  on 
each  side.    Warriord  sometimes  fought  standing 


War-Chariot  of  Iron  armed  with  Scythes. 

on  them,  or  leaping  from  them  upon  the 
enemy.  The  chariots  in  the  army  of  Cyrus 
were  capacious  enough  to  permit  twenty  men 
to  fight  from  them. 

The  word  cliariots  is  sometimes  used  figura- 
tively for  hosts  or  armies  (Ps,  Ixviii.  17) ; 
Elijah,  by  his  prayer.^,  and  counsels,  and  power 
with  (jrod,  was  the  "  chariot  and  horsemen  of* 
Israel"  (2  Ki.  ii.  11,  12),  inasmuch  as  he  did 
more  for  them  than  all  the  chariots  and  horse- 
men which  they  could  muster.  The  mighty 
seer  was  Israel's  artillery — Israel's  cavalry. 
The  nation  was  apt  to  trust  in  its  war-chariots 
for  defence;  and  the  prophets  of t<3n  exhibit  this 
propensity  in  contrast  with  a  fir  n  confidence 
in  Jehovah,  Lord  of  armies.  '*  Some  trust  in 
chariots,  and  some  in  hordes ;  but  we  \\'ill  re- 
member the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God"  (Ps. 
XX.  7).  The  cavalry  and  chariots  of  Egypt 
were  famous  in  the  ancient  world,  and  the 
Jews,  losing  faith  in  God,  often  courted  alliance 
with  Egypt.  This  folly  is  severely  reprimanded 
(Isa.  xxxi.  1).  In  Hos.  xiv.  3  the  returning 
penitents,  in  proof  of  their  sincerity,  are  ex- 
horted to  say  to  God,  "Asshur  shall  not  save 
us;  we  will  not  ride  upon  horses/'  The  mean- 
ing of  this  disclamer  is,  that  they  would  not 
resort  in  any  period  of  extremity  to  AssjTia  or 
to  Egypt  for  assistance.  "We  will  not  ride 
upon  horsjs" — we  will  not  implore  the  aid  of 
Egypt's  cavalry  in  the  day  of  distress,  but  will 
place  our  ho])e  in  Him  who  is  "the  Lord, 
strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord,  mighty  in  battle" 
(Ps.  Ixxvi.  fi). 

CHARITY  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1).     In  this  and 
parallel  passages  the  word  love  would  moie 
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Eroperly  ex]>res3  the  sentiment  intended,  (Seo 
lOVK.)  Charity,  in  the  ]Kn)ul:ir  acceptation 
of  the  word,  is  alinsgivin.,'. 
(See  Alms.)  Charity,  in  its 
old  English  sense,  meant  love ; 
and  in  Scripture  denotes  that 
love  to  God  and  to  man  which 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  tho 
entire  complement  of  its  obe- 
dience. In  this  sense  charity 
covers  the  multitude  of  sins — 
love  overlooks  faults,  tlirowa 
over  them  the  mantle  of  obli- 
vion. The  apostle's  description 
of  charity,  in  the  l;3th  chapter  of 
his  first  epistle  to  the  C(jrinth- 
ians,  has  been  often  admired 
for  its  succinct  and  luminous 
delineation  of  this  Christian 
grace.  Love  is  essential  to 
the  perfcrliion  of  the  Christian 
character.  Eloquence  and  eni- 
dition  are  but  an  unmeaning 
voice  without  it  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1). 
Profound  acquirements  and 
supernatural  gifts  and  endow- 
ments, even  of  a  brilliant  na- 
ture, are  only  gaudy  hollo wness 
where  love  exists  not.  The 
self-sacrifices  and  constiming 
toils  of  professed  philanthropy 
are,  if  not  prompted  by  love, 
only  empty  and  delusive  exhibitions.  Love 
distinguishes  itself  by  patient  endurance  and 
active  sympathy,  by  sincere  attachment,  by 
humble  and  disinterested  effort.  It  makes  no 
merit  of  its  favours — glows  with  benevolent 
ardour — does  not  rashly  u-ithdraw  its  regard — 
never  imputes  sinister  motives — is  not  of  a  sus- 
picious temperament — is  not  censorious  in  its 
judgments,  and  there  is  nothiixg  so  remote 
from  its  spirit  as  vengeful  or  malignant  retalia- 
tion. The  dazzling  gifts  of  the  early  Church, 
the  powers  of  proj)hecy,  language,  and  deeper 
insight  into  the  Christian  mysteries,  have 
passed  away,  but  love  still  remains.  ^  Nay, 
vv^hile  other  graces  remain  along  with  it,  it  is 
superior  to  them.  It  rises  above  the  former 
gifts  and  the  present  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity;"  "gi'eat- 
est,"  for  faith  and  hope  unite  in  7)roducing  it; 
gi'eatest,  for  it  shall  glow  in  the  redeemed 
bosom  when  faith  and  hope  in  their  present 
form  shall  have  ceased  to  exist;  greatest,  for 
the  possession  of  it  gives  us  a  nearer  re.sem- 
blmce  to  Him  who  is  Love  than  either  faith 
or  hope  can ;  greatest,  in  fine,  for  it  is  the  issue, 
embodiment,  and  final  consummation  of  all 
previous  feelin;:;^,  principles,  and  graces,  which 
at  length  disa])pear  in  love  as  the  flower  is 
lost  in  the  fruit.  What  inducement,  then,  to 
us  to  put  on  that  "charity  which  is  the  bond 
of  perfection.' 

CHARM,  CHARMER.  (See  Adder,  Asp.) 

We  have  spoken  of  the  peculiar  eflfect  of  music 

upon  the  adder  in  these  preceding  articles;  and 

we  now  traiiscribe  a  short  paragraph  from  a 
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recent  work  to  show  that  something  like 
chaiTQing  is  still  practised  in  Egypt,  though 
mingled  up  with  a  good  deal  of  mystery  and 
imposture: — "  The  Psylli,  or  Egyptian  serpent 
charmers,  came  to  my  house  (in  Thebes)  one 
day  when  I  was  absent,  and  apparently  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  a  serpent  and  two  scorpions 
from  their  hiding-places.  They  are  said  to  be 
hidden  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  walls. 
They  afterwards  went  to  a  tomb  where  Mr. 
Bonomi  resided,  and  seemed  to  charm  from 
their  holes  another  serjDent  and  some  scorpions, 
but  failed  in  enticing  a  fine  serpent  which  Mr. 
Bonomi  kept  in  a  tin  case.  The  lid  of  the  case 
was  on  this  occasion  purposely  kept  open; 
therefore,  had  their  incantations  really  pos- 
sessed any  influence,  except  over  the  reptiles 
which  had  been  trained  to  obey  their  call,  this 
homed  snake  would  most  assuredly  have  made 
its  appearance.  Many  travellers  have  believed 
in  the  power  of  these  jugglers,  because  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  detecting  their  artifices. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  their  tricks; 
but  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  the 
serpents  and  scorpions  which  they  profess  to 
find  are  only  those  that  they  have  themselves 
let  loose,  and  which  have  been  previously 
accustomed  to  be  summoned  in  some  peculiar 
manner  to  receive  their  food  The  Psylli  en- 
gage for  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  initiate 
othei's  into  their  secrets— that  is,  so  far  as  to 


Serpent  Charmora. 

render  them  insensible  to  poison.  They  mutter 
over  them  in  Arabic  several  invocations  to 
prophets  and  saints  no  one  ever  heard  of  before, 
and  various  prayers  in  a  language  which  has 
certainly  no  affinity  to  any  other,  and  which, 
in  plain  terms,  woiiLd  be  called  gibberish. 
They  administer  a  draught  of  water,  in  which 
they  mix  a  powder,  and  render  it  more  effica- 
cious by  spitting  into  it ;  and  a  serpent,  which 
they  apply  to  the  stranger's  ear,  having  bitten 
it  until  the  blood  flows,  he  is  then  declared  to 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  their  craft, 
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and  ever  after  safe  from  the  venom  of  serpents, 
scorpions,  or  any  other  hurtful  reiitiles." — 
Hoskins'  Visit  to  the  Great  Oasis,  pp.  4,  5. 
CHARRAN.  (See  Haran.) 
CHATTER.  (See  Crane,  Swallow.) 
CHEBAR  (Ezek.  i.  1,  3)— a  river  in  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans.  A  colony  of  the  Jews 
resided  here,  and  the  j^rophet  Ezekiel  also, 
with  whose  predictions  the  place  has  very 
interesting  associations.  It  is  called  Habor  in 
2  Ki.  xvii.  6,  and  it  is  the  Chaborras  of  the 
Greeks.  It  waters  a  rich  and  fertile  country, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates,  not  far 
from  Circesium.  But  others  suppose  it  to  be 
the  Euphrates;  and  others  still  conjectm-e  it 
to  be  the  royal  river  or  great  canal  which  was 
excavated  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

CHEDORLAOMER  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  5)— one 
of  the  kings  who  formed  an  alliance  against  the 
five  cities  of  the  plain,  and  whose  spoils  were 
taken  from  them  by  Abram.  (See  Abram.) 
He  has  been  identified  with  Kudur-mapula, 
whose  title  is  "Ravager  of  the  West;"  but 
the  identification  has  not  been  fully  proved. 

CHEEKBONE  (Ps.  iii.  7).  The  figurative 
language  of  this  passage  presents  the  jjsalmist 
surrounded  by  his  enemies  as  by  a  herd  of  wild 
beasts,  and  denotes  their  complete  deprivation 
of  the  power  of  seizing  upon  or  devouring  their 
prey. 

CHEESE  (1  Sam.  xvii.  18),  or  the  pressed 
curd  of  milk,  was  a  common 
article    of    food    among    the 
Jews,    and    is    now    among 
many  nations    of    the  East. 
The  word   occurs  but  three 
times  in  our  Scriptures,  and 
in  each  of  them  the  original 
term  is  different  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
29;  Job  X.    10).      Travellers 
tell  us  that  new  cheese,  or  the 
curd  of  cream  salted,  was  a 
luxury  of  the  richest  tables. 
The  milk  was  sej)arated  by  a 
rude    sort    of    churning   (see 
Butter),  was  coagulated  in 
summer  by  the  flowers  of  the 
wild  artichoke,  and  the  curd 
was  placed  in  a  close-woven 
rush  or  wicker  basket,  and  so 
pressed  as  to  retain  its  form. 
Still  it  was  only,  after  all,  but 
a  kind  of  soft   curd,   which 
stiffened  and  grew  hard  with 
age ;    and    each   cheese   was 
seldom    more    than    2    or    3 
pounds  in  weight.     Ten  baskets  of  curds  of 
this  kind  were  not  an  unsuitable  present  for 
Jesse   to   make  even  to  an  officer  of  Saul's 
army.     (See  Milk.)     In  a  pastoral    country 
such  as  Palestine,  cheese-making  must  have 
been  both  a  common  and  constant  employnnent. 
One  portion  of  Jerusalem  is  called  the  "cheese- 
maker's  valley,"  or  Tyro-pseon.    (See  Butter.) 
CHEMARIMS  (Zeph.  i.  4)— the  priests  of 
idol-gods,  as  in  2  Ki.  xxiii.  5,  and  Hos.  x.  5, 
where  the  same  word  is  translated  idolatrous 
priests.     The  term  is  supposed  to  come  from  a 
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root  which  si^ifies  to  burn,  or  to  be  black; 
and  amidst  many  other  suggestions,  it  has  been 
very  x^lausibly  represented,  that  the  tenn  mav 
signify  fire-priests,  from  the  black  girdle  which 
they  wore. 

CHEMOSH  (Num.  xxi.  29)— the  name  of 
aa  idol  of  the  Moabites  (Jer.  xlviii.  7),  supposed 
to  have  been  the  same  with  Baal-peor.  It  is 
called  "  the  abomination  of  the  Moabites,"  as 
Moloch  was  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites. 
Solomon  built  a  place  for  its  worship  in  the 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem  (1  Ki,  xi.  7),  which  Josiah 
afterwards  destroyed  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  1:3).  _  The 
"j[)eople  of  Chemosh"  are  his  worshippers 
(Jer.  xlviii.  46). 

CHEPHIKAH— with  the  definite  article, 
the  village  (Josh.  ix.  17) — formerly  belonged  to 
the  Gibeonites.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  was  occu- 
pied by  this  tribe  after  their  return  from  cap- 
tivity (Josh,  xviii.  26;  Ezra  ii.  25;  Neh.  vii.  21)). 
Iloljinson  found  it  under  the  name  of  Kefir, 
about  11  miles  from  Jerusalem  and  2  west  of 
Ajalon. 

CHERETHIMS  (Ezelc  xxv.  IG),  CHERE- 
THITES  (1  Sam,  xxx.  14).  These  names  are 
applied  to  a  part  of  David's  army  (2  Sam.  xv. 
18 ;  XX.  7)  which  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct 
corps  (2  Sam.  viii.  16-18).  It  is  probable  they 
were  either  originally  Philistines,  skilful  in 
archery  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  16  with  Zeph. 
ii.  5),  and  thus  qualified  to  become  a  sort  of 
body-guard  to  the  king;  or  that  they  were 
Israelites  who  were  with  David  among  the 
Philistines  or  Cherethites,  and  hence  their 
corps  was  known  by  this  name  in  the  army. 
They  were  usually  joined  with  the  Pelethites 
(2  Sam.  viii.  18),  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  native  Israelites  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Num.  xvi.  1)  or  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 
(jresenius,  from  the  etymological  meaning  of 
the  terms,  renders  them,  "executioners  and 
messengers" — the  functions  implied  in  those 
names  belonging  especially  to  an  oriental  body- 
guard. The  Targura  reads — "archers  and 
slingers ; "  and  the  Septuagint,  following 
analogy  of  sound  or  tradition,  has  "Cretans," 
This  peoi)lo  were  famed  as  light  armed  troops 
in  ancient  times.  Whoever  the  Cherethim 
were,  they  were  David's  life-guards,  bound  by 
some  special  tie  to  their  sovereign,  and  prompt 
to  execute  any  summary  edict  of  the  royal  will. 
(See  Crete.) 

CHERITH  (1  Ki.  xvii.  3,  5)— a  small  brook 
which  emptied  itself  into  the  Jordan,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  Elijah  concealed  him- 
self, and  was  supported  by  ravens.  Its  locality 
has  not  been  determined.  It  may  be  the  Wady 
el-Yabis,  or  the  Wady  Ain-Fusail.  Robinson 
supposes  it  may  be  the  Wady  Kelt,  which  is 
dry  in  summer.  The  Arabic' form,  Kelt,  and 
the  Hebrew  Cherith  are,  indeed,  not  exactly  the 
same,  though  the  changes  from  Ecsh  to  Lam, 
and  that  of  Kaph  into  Koph,  are  sometimes 
found.  There  is  also  an  apparent  difficulty  in 
the  circumstance,  that  the  i^rook  Cherith  is 
\  said  to  be  be] ore  Jordan,  which  is  usually 
J   anderstood  as  meaning  cast  of  Jordan.      So 
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Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Onoma.tt.  art.  "Cliorath.** 
But  the  difficulty  vanishes  if  we  translate  it 
towards  Jordan  ;  and  that  this  may  be  done,  is 
shown  by  Gen.  xviii.  16;  xix.  28,  where  the 
angels  and  Abraham,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron, 
are  said  to  have  "looked  towards  Sodom,"  the 
expression  in  Hebrew  being  the  very  same  as 
here.     So,  too,  Judg.  xvi.  3. 

CHERUB,  CHERUBIM  (Ezek.  x.  5,  7). 
The  word  cherubim  occurs  first.  Gen.  iii.  24, 
and  is  applied  to  the  guard  which  was  placed 
over  Eden  after  the  expulsion  of  fallen  man. 
Among  the  directions  given  to  Moses  respect- 
ing the  form  and  construction  of  the  mercy- 
seat,  one  was  to  make  a  cherub  at  each  end, 
whose  face  should  be  turned  inward,  and  whose 
wings  should  cover  the  mercy-seat  (Exod.  xxv. 
18-20).  From  between  these  figures  or  cheru- 
bim God  communed  with  Moses  concerning  the 
children  of  Israel.  Thus  it  is  recorded,  Num. 
vii.  89,  "When  Moses  was  gone  into  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  congregation  to  sj^eak  with  him, 
then  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto 
him  from  off  the  mercy-seat  that  was  upon  the 
ark  of  testimony,  from  between  the  two  cheru- 
bim :  and  he  spake  unto  him. "  The  name  is  often 
used  in  Scripture  when  the  symbolic  dwelling- 
place  of  God  is  referred  to  (1  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  Ps. 
Ixxx.  1).  The  cherubim  in  Solomon's  temple 
were  larger  and  costlier  than  the  original  ones 
in  the  tabernacle.  Their  size  and  shape  are 
described  particularly,  2  Chr.  iii.  10-13.  When 
we  turn  to  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  we  fintl 
a  peculiar  descriijtion  of  the  cherubim  as 
com])ound  figures  of  animated  nature  (Ezek. 
i.  5-14).  Ezekiel  recognized  these  anomalous 
beings  as  the  cherubim,  for  he  says — "And 
the  cherubim  were  lifted  up.  This  is  the 
living  creature  that  I  saw  by  the  river  of 
Chebar.  And  when  the  cherubim  went,  the 
wheels  went  by  them  ;  and  when  the  cherubim, 
lifted  up  their  wings  to  mount  up  from  the 
earth,  the  same  wheels  also  turned  not  from 
beside  them. "  Lastly,  an  allusion  to  these  ex- 
traordinary forms  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse, 
iv.  7,  8 — "The  first  beast  was  like  a  lion,  and 
the  second  beast  like  a  calf,  and  the  third 
beast  had  a  face  as  a  man,  and  the  foiu'th  beast 
was  like  a  flying  eagle." 

These  scriptural  symbols  open  a  wide  field 
for  conjecture  and  speculation.  To  repeat 
these  would  serve  little  purpose.  The  Jews 
themselves  began  the  mystical  inquiry,  for 
Philo  thought  the  cherubim  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  hemispheres  and  the  planets. 
Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  Justin  were  no  less 
whimsical  than  Philo.  The  reveries  of  Park- 
hurst  are  specious  but  unmeaning,  for  he  con- 
siders the  cherubim  as  emblems  of  the  Ti-iuno 
Jehovah  himself,  from  whom  they  are  at  all 
times  very  carefully  distinguished.  The  origin 
of  the  cherubim  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
Jewish  worship.  Neither  were  they  peculiar 
to  it.  They  belong  to  the  patriarchal  system, 
and  are  associated  with  our  reminiscences  of 
the  garden  of  Eden.  Mankind  are  sprung 
from  one  common  ancestry,  and  carried  with 
theai  in  their  various  wanderings  many  reiu- 
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nants  of  the  earliest  religion.  Some  dim 
notion  of  the  cherubim  seems  to  have  been 
universally  spread  over  the  world.  Compound 
figures  of  animals  prevail  in  all  the  religious 
systems  of  the  East,  They  abound  in  Babylon, 
Assyria,  and  Persia,  and  yet  survive  among 
their  sculptures,  as  winged  and  hum  an -headed 
bulls,  (ttee  Assyria,  Nineveh.)  The  sphinx, 
so  characteristic  of  Egypt,  was  a  lion  and 
man,  a  symbol  of  courage,  strength,  and  iu- 
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telligence.  The  word  cherub,  too,  is  not  ex- 
clusively Hebrew.  It  is  found  in  Sanscrit,  the 
cultivated  tongue  of  a  people  of  long  past 
ages.  It  appears  in  Greek  in  the  form  ypCxj/, 
and  in  the  term  griffin,  belonging  to  the  west- 
tern  mythology  (see  Bunsen's  JE;/i/pt).  The 
radical  idea  of  these  words  is  that  of  laying 
hold,  guarding,  or  protecting— the  same  that  is 
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connected  with  the  mention  of  the  cherubim 
which  guarded  the  tree  of  life.  It  is  also  veiy 
remarkable  that  when  Moses  commanded 
cherubim  to  be  made,  he  gave  no  directions 
as  to  their  form  or  lilceness.  It  is  perhaps  no 
strained  inference  from  this  silence  of  Moses  to 
imagine  that  the  shape  of  the  cherubim  was 
well  known  both  to  the  mechanists  who  formed 
them  and  to  the  people  generally.  Symbolic 
fonns  not  unlike  the  cherubim  did  prevail  in 
Egypt.  Not  that  Moses  copied 
them,  for  they  were  not  Egyjitian 
in  their  origin,  but  were  common 
to  Egypt,  with  other  nations. 
One  marked  difference  is,  that  in 
other  countries  the  cherubim  had 
a  public  position  in  front  of  palaces 
and  temples ;  but  among  the  Jews 
they  were  concealed  from  public 
gaze — in  solemn  darkness.  The 
strangely  -  shaped  dragon  that 
watched  the  golden  fruit  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides  was  but 
a  fanciful  reproduction  of  the  ori- 
ginal cherubim  of  the  garden  of 
Eden.  Yet  the  cherubic  forms 
found  in  Eg>TDt  show  us  somewhat 
of  the  prevailing  idea,  though  the 
animals  themselves  became  objects 
of  actual  and  degrading  worship. 
The  monuments  yet  exhibit  many 
composite  animal  shapes,  coveiing  with  their 
wings  the  sacred  chest  or  ark.  It  is  difficult 
to  cc:)me  to  a  correct  idea  of  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  cherubim,  if  we  do  not  take-  Ezekiel's 
mystic  representation.  But  the  shape  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  uniform.  Portions  of  animal 
iigures  were  strangely  combined  also  with  some 
of  the  Egyptian  gods. 


Egyptian  Gods. 


"The  cherub,"  remarks  Bahr,  "is  such  a 
being  as,  standing  on  the  highest  grade  of  created 
existence,  and  containing  in  itself  the  most  per- 
fect created  life,  is  the  best  manifestation  of 
God  and  the  divine  life.  It  is  a  representa' ion 
of  creation  in  its  highest  grade — an  ideal 
creature.  The  vital  powers  communicated  to 
the  most  elevated  existences  in  the  visible 
creation  are  collected  and  individualized  in  it." 
Accordingly,  the  difference  would  i)erhaps  con- 
sist only  in  this,  that  in  the  cherubim  the 
dinne  properties  were  only  indirectly  symbol- 
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ized,  so  far  as  they  came  into  view  in  the 
works  of  creation,  whilst  in  the  sphinx  directly 
— a  difference  which  cannot  be  considered  im- 
portant. The  cherub  is  an  ideal  creature,  and 
was  evidently  intended  to  be  so.  Stuart  says, 
too — "As  to  cherubim,  they  are  the  living 
creatures  who  are  represented  as  sui)i)orting 
the  throne  of  God,  (see  Ezek.  i.  10,  and  com- 
pare Eev.  iv.  6  sq.)  Hence  the  symbols  of 
them  were  carved  on  the  walls  of  the  tabiivnacle 
iind  temple,  and  images  of  them  placed  o^-er 
the  mercy-seat,  (see  Exod.  x:i.v.  lo  sc].;  1  Ivi. 
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vi.  23  sq.)  Hence,  in  2  Satn.  xxii.  11;  Ps.  xviii. 
11,  Jehovah  is  said  to  'ride  ui)on  a  cherub,' 
because  cherubim  support  the  tlirone  on  which 
he  is  seated.  In  Ezek.  i.  and  in  Kev.  iv,  the 
cherubim  are  represented  as  rational  beings, 
worshipping  and  serving  God,  &c.  But  whether 
tliis  is  anything  more  than  the  drapery  of  the 
picture,  maybe  considered  perhaps  as  doubtful 
At  all  events,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  real 
Bjuritual  beings,  they  are  of  an  order  different 
from  that  of  angels.  Witness  the  peculiar 
form  of  them — viz.,  that  of  a  man,  an  ox,  a 
lion,  and  an  eagle  combined.  In  Ezekiel 
these  four  forms  are  all  combined  in  each  one ; 
in  the  Apocalypse  only  one  of  these  respective 
forms  belongs  to  each  of  the  four.  Is  not  this 
a  plain  index  that  real  existences  cannot  be 
meant?  So  like  to  each  other  are  they,  as 
exhibited  in  Ezek.  i.  and  Rev.  iv.,  and  yet  so 
unlike,  being  composite  in  the  former  and 
simple  in  the  latter,  that  it  is  verj'-  difficult  to 
make  out  the  same  real  beings  in  both  cases. 

"  In  Gen.  iii.  24,  indeed,  cherubim  are  re- 
presented as  guarding  the  tree  of  life.  But 
this  is  a  solitary  case,  and  unlike  anything  else 
in  the  Bible.  In  what  manner  the  mystery 
which  it  presents  can  be  best  solved  is  a  ques- 
tion about  which  very  different  opinions  have 
been  entertained,  and  which  my  present  limits 
forbid  me  to  discuss  at  large.  JPerhaps  it  may 
be  some  satisfactory  solution  of  the  imagery 
employed  to  suggest  that,  as  the  Old  Testament 
idea  of  cherubim  is  that  of  composite  beings 
with  four  faces,  and  as  the  office  here  is  one  of 
guarding  or  watching  effectually,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent all  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  beings  with 
four  faces  and  full  of  eyes  in  every  part  (Ezek. 
X.  12:  comp.  Rev.  iv.  8),  not  unlike  in  this 
respect  to  the  poetic  Argus  with  his  hundred 
eyes,  are  designated  as  the  symbol  of  a  most 
effectual  guarding  on  the  part  of  Jehovah 
against  further  access  on  the  part  of  man  to 
the  tree  of  life.  'The  flaming  sword  which 
turned  every  way'  (Gen.  iii.  24) — that  is,  which 
■  was  wielded  by  the  hands  on  each  of  the  four 
Bides  (Ezek.  i.  8) — would  effectually  guard  in 
,  every  direction  the  gates  of  paradise.  I  can- 
1  not  help  thinking  that  this  simple  and  easy 
I  explanation  is  the  probable  one.  And  I  am 
the  more  induced  to  believe  that  symbol  only 
is  designated  by  the  name  of  cherubim,  because 
the  second  conmiandment  forbids  the  Jews  to 
'make  any  likeness  of  any  thing  which  is  in 
heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath '  (Exod. 
XX-  4).  Yet  the  tabernacle  and  temple  were 
by  divine  command  filled  ^vith  representations 
of  cherubim.  What  is  the  natural  deduction 
when  these  two  things  are  brought  together  ? 
It  seems  to  be,  that  the  cherubim  are  not  real 
and  actual,  but  only  symbolic  and  imaginary 
beings ;  of  great  significance,  indeed,  when  in- 
troduced in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew 
conceptions,  but  significant  only  as  imagery. 
Let  any  one  ask  hunself.  Why  were  not  the 
tabcniacle  and  tem]>le  filled  with  images  of 
angels  and  archangels?  The  ready  answer  is, 
\  that  they  were  real  '  beings  in  heaven  above  or 
in  the  earth  beneath ; '  while  cherubim  are  the 
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off3])ring  of  Jewish  and  poetic  imagination, 
presenting  an  image  of  great  signiHcance,  and 
therefore  strongly  commending  itself  to  usage. 
The  fact  that  man,  the  lord  of  the  lower 
creation  ;  the  lion,  the  king  of  wild  beasts ;  the 
eagle,  the  king  oi  birds ;  and  the  ox,  the  best 
and  most  patient  servant  amon"^  all  the  cattle 
or  tame  beasts,  are  all  combined  in  «*.ie  being, 
proves  what  I  have  just  suggested;  for  it  is 
thus  that  these  servants  of  the  Most  High, 
which  have  the  honour  of  supporting  his  throne, 
are  distinguished  as  possessing  at  one  and  the 
same  time  peculiar  intelligence,  strength, 
swiftness,  with  ready  and  patient  obedience. 
Now,  all  these  are  most  appropriately  symbol- 
ized by  the  four  living  creatures  which  are 
represented  as  being  united  in  the  composition  of 
the  cherubim." — Bihliotheca  Sacra,  pp.  115-117. 

The  cherubim  appear  to  us  to  indicate  the 
highest  forms  of  animated  nature  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  in  perfect  and  harmonious 
combination,  employed  in  the  loftiest  service 
to  which  living  creation  can  aspire,  entire  con- 
secration to  God.  They  appear  as  guardians  of 
the  divine  throne,  keeping  it  from  profane  in- 
trusion—a lesson  to  man  of  that  profound 
adoration  which  he  should  cultivate  when  he 
comes  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  They 
contain  in  them  a  concentration  of  all  that 
distinguishes  animated  being,  as  God  is  worthy 
of  all  their  homage  and  service,  for  he  is  the 
source  of  all  created  excellence.  Now,  as  the 
angels  often  appear  surrounding  the  divine 
throne,  this  combination  of  various  forms  may 
be  a  symbol  of  that  strength,  courage,  intelli- 
gence, and  fervour  which  belong  to  them,  as  it 
embodies  in  itself  the  noblest  characteristics  of 
the  inferior  creation ;  or  this  emblematic  union 
of  all  the  powers  of  life,  connected,  at  the  same 
time,  so  intimately  with  man's  fall  and  expul- 
sion by  the  station  of  the  cherubim  at  Eden, 
and  associated  so  closely  again  with  his  re- 
coveiy  and  salvation  by  their  position  on  the 
mercy-seat,  may  foreshadow  that  ultimate  per- 
fection which  redeemed  humanity  shall  reach 
when  it  shall  be  "equal  to  the  angels,"  and 
live  in  immediate  oneness  and  communion  with 
God,  the  spring  of  existence  and  glory. 

CHESNUT  TREE  (Gen.  xxx.  37)-a  well- 
known  tree  which  is  figuratively  used  (Ezek. 
xxxi.  8)  in  connection  with  the  cedar  and  fir, 
to  illustrate  the  greatness  of  the  Assyrian 
kingdom.  The  tree  kmnvn  to  us  as  the  pldiie 
is  supposed  to  be  intended  by  the  sacred 
writers ;  and  the  original  has  been  so  trans- 
lated by  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.  It  is  a 
tree  of  beautiful  form,  of  thick  and  verdant 
foliage,  and  by  its  sweeping  arms  affords  a  cool 
and  grateful  shade  to  the  weary  traveller. 

CHIEF  OF  ASIA  (Acts  xix.  31).  Cer- 
tain wealthy  persons  were  appointed  annually 
in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome  to  preside 
over  the  religious  rites,  public  games,  &c., 
which  they  maintained  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
and  at  their  own  expense.  They  received 
tlieir  title  from  the  name  of  the  province ;  as 
the  chief  or  priest  of  Caria  was  called  Cari- 
arch;  of  Lycia,  Lyciarch,  &c.  Several  oi 
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those  chiefs  or  priests  were  holding  games  at 
Ephesus  when  the  tumult  was  excited  in  that 
city  because  Paul's  preaching  interfered  with 
the  personal  interests  of  Demetrius.  These 
people  were  friendly  to  the  apostle,  and  ad- 
vised him  not  to  expose  his  person  unnecessarily 
to  the  fury  of  the  populace. 
CHIEF  PRIEST.  (See  Priest.) 
CHILD.  Children  is  a  compound  plural. 
Childer  being  the  simple  plural,  and  en,  another 
form  of  plural  termination,  as  in  oxen,  being 
added.  A  great  feast  was  made  in  ancient 
tim  es  when  children  were  weaned.  ' '  Abraham 
made  a  great  feast  the  same  day  that  Isaac 
was  weaned"  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  The  child's  name, 
as  we  see  from  numerous  instances  in  Scrip- 
ture, was  often  an  expressive  and  character- 
istic epithet.  The  nurses  of  children  seem 
often  to  have  remained  attached  to  them  all 
their  life.  When  Rebekah  left  her  father's 
house  to  become  the  wife  of  Isaac,  she  took 
with  her  her  nurse;  and  such  was  the  im- 
portant station  which  this  nurse  held  in  the 
new  household,  or  such  was  the  interest  which 
the  family  felt  in  her,  that  we  find  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  Gen.  xxxv.  8: — "Deborah, 
Rebekah's  nurse,  died,  and  she  was  buried 
beneath  Beth-el  under  an  oak."  Children 
were  enjoined  to  respect  and  obey  their  pa- 
rents. Filial  reverence  was  indicated  by  Rachel 
when  she  said  to  her  father,  "Let  it  not  dis- 
please my  lord,  that  I  cannot  rise  up  before 
thee"  (Gen.  xxxi.  35).  Children  among  the 
Jews  were  to  be  instructed  with  peculiar 
tenderness  and  care  (Deut.  vi.  20-23).  The  law 
was,  "A  bastard  shall  not  enter  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord."  Perhaps  the  term 
bastard  does  not  mean  illegitimate  children,  but 
children  sprung  of  an  incestuous  connection, 
or  one  inchided  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
(Deut.  xxiii.  2).     (See  Birth,  Concubine.) 

The  power  of  a  parent  over  his  children  was 
great.  They  could  be  taken  for  slaves  to  pay 
parental  debts  (2  KL  iv.  1).  This  was  in 
accordance  vidth  the  law  expressed  in  Lev. 
XXV.  39-41 :  "And  if  thy  brother  that  dwelleth 
by  thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto  thee, 
thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond- 
servant: but  as  an  hired  servant,  and  as  a 
sojourner,  he  shaU  be  with  thee,  and  shall 
serve  thee  unto  the  year  of  jubilee :  and  then 
shall  he  depart  from  thee,  both  he  and  his 
children  with  him,  and  shall  return  unto  his 
own  family,  and  unto  the  possession  of  his 
fathers  shall  he  return."  Our  Lord  alludes  to 
the  same  old  statutes  in  one  of  his  i:)arables  : 
' '  But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord 
commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife  and 
children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to 
be  made"  (Matt,  xviii.  25).  (See  Debt.)  Nay, 
further,  the  authority  to  which  a  father  was 
entitled  extended  not  only  to  his  -wdfe,  to  his 
own  children,  and  to  his  servants  of  both  sexes, 
but  to  his  cliildren's  children  also.  It  was  the 
custom  anciently  for  sons  newly  married  to 
remain  at  their  father's  house,  unless  it  had 
been  their  fortune  to  marry  a  daughter  who, 
having  no  brothers,  was  heiress  to  an  estate; 
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or  unless  by  some  trade,  or  by  commerce,  they 
had  acquired  sufficient  property  to  enable 
them  to  supiiort  their  own  family.  It  might 
of  course  be  expected,  while  they  lived  in  their 
father's  house,  and  were  in  a  manner  the  pen- 
sioners on  his  bounty,  that  he  would  exercise 
his  authority  over  the  children  of  his  sons  as 
well  as  over  the  sons  themselves.  In  this  case 
the  power  of  the  father  had  no  narrow  limits, 
and  whenever  he  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  measures  of  severity,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
inflict  the  extremity  of  punishment  (Gen.  xxi. 
14;  xxxviii.  24).  The  magistrate  could  not  of 
his  own  authority  take  up  the  case.  Both 
parents,  mother  as  well  as  father,  must  make 
a  complaint  against  a  son  ere  the  law  could 
interfere ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  the  judge 
should  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  the 
son,  if,  on  inquiry,  it  could  be  proved  that  he 
had  beaten  or  cursed  his  father  or  mother,  or 
that  he  was  a  sjjendthrift,  or  saucy,  or  contu- 
macious, and  could  not  be  reformed  (Exod. 
xxi.  15,  17 ;  Lev.  xx.  9 ;  Deut.  xxi.  18-21). 

The  property  of  parents  was  generally  in- 
herited by  their  children,  but  in  different  pro- 
portions. Thus — 1.  As  it  respected  sons: — 
The  property  or  estate  of  the  father,  after  his 
decease,  fell  into  the  possession  of  his  sons, 
who  divided  it  among  themselves  equally,  with 
this  excex)tion,  that  the  eldest  son  received  two 
portions.  2.  As  it  respected  the  sons  of  concu- 
bines : — The  portion  which  was  given  to  them 
depended  altogether  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
father.  Abraham  gave  presents,  to  what 
amount  is  not  known,  both  to  Ishmael  and  to 
the  sons  whom  he  had  by  Keturah,  and  sent 
them  away  before  his  death.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  any  other  portion  in  the 
estate ;  but  Jacob  made  the  sons  whom  he  had 
by  his  concubines  heirs  as  well  as  the  others 
(Gen.  xxi.  8-21;  xxv.  1-6;  xUx.  1-27).  Moses 
laid  no  restrictions  upon  the  choice  of  fathers 
in  this  respect ;  and  we  should  infer  that  the 
sons  of  concubines  for  the  most  part  received 
an  equal  share  with  the  other  sons,  from  the 
fact  that  Jephthah,  the  son  of  a  concubine, 
complained  that  he  was  excluded  without  any 
portion  from  his  father's  house  ( Judg.  xi.  1-7). 
3.  As  it  respected  daughters : — The  daughters 
not  only  had  no  portion  in  the  estate,  but,  if 
they  were  unmarried,  were  considered  as  mak- 
ing a  part  of  it,  and  were  gifted  by  their 
brothers  into  matrimony.  In  case  there  were 
no  brothers,  or  they  all  had  died,  they  took  the 
estate  (Num.  xxvii.  1-8);  if  any  one  died  in- 
testate, and  without  any  offspring,  the  property 
was  disposed  of  according  to  the  enactments  in 
Num.  xxvii.  8-11. 

This  term  is  often  used  metaphorically  in 
Scripture,  to  denote  a  variety  of  intimate  re- 
lations. A  man's  descendants  are  called  his 
children,  as  the  children  of  Edom,  of  Israel. 
A  teacher's  pupils  are  called  his  children, — 
thus  occurs  the  phrase.  The  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets. To  denote  their  origin,  character,  and 
destiny,  the  good  are  called  children  of  God, 
children  of  light,  children  of  the  kingdom; 
and  on  the  other  hand,   the  bad  are  named 
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children  of  this  world,  children  of  wrath, 
children  of  disobedience.  These  uses  of  the 
word  are  a  species  of  Hebraism.  The  Hebrew 
term  rendered  child  or  children,  is  often  used 
to  express  a  great  variety  of  relations.  Such 
phrases  are  common,  as  son  of  strength,  for  a 
strong  man ;  son  of  Belial,  for  an  impious  man ; 
son  of  possession,  for  a  possessor;  sons  of 
lightning,  for  birds  of  prey ;  sons  of  the  bow, 
for  arrows;  son  of  a  tree,  for  a  branch;  a 
vineyard  on  a  horn,  a  son  of  fatness  (Isa.  v.  1), 
f'»r  a  fertile  vineyard  on  the  slope  of  a  hill. 
The  same  usage  happens  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  word  is  also  used  with  great  lati- 
tude as  respects  age.  At  the  age  of  thirty 
Benjamin  is  called  a  child  (Gen.  xliv.  20). 
And  hence  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
children  who  mocked  Elisha  were  either  very 
small,  or  very  young,  or  veiy  igaorant.  Their 
age  may  have  been  twenty  or  more — they  were 
youths  come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  who 
knew  that  baldness  was  often  associated  with 
leprosy,  and  therefore  a  term  of  reproach: 
who  had  heard  of  Elijah's  translation,  and 
could  caricature  it,  and  bawl  in  rude  and  im- 
pious chorus  to  his  successor,  "  Go  up,  thou 
baldhead"(2Ki.  ii.  23). 

When,  among  modern  Jews,  parents  have 
groimded  their  children  in  the  elements,  they 
send  them  to  school,  and  every  morning  before 
they  go,  the  mother  provides  them  some- 
thing to  eat,  which  is  usually  sweetened  with 
honey  or  sugar,  and  serves  them  both  for 
breakfast  and  for  instruction:  for  at  giving 
the  child  this  sweet  morsel  she  uses  these 
words, — "As  this  is  sweet  to  thy  palate,  so  let 
learning  be  sweet  to  thy  mind."  And  she  gives 
directions  how  he  should  behave  himself  at 
school,  as  that  he  is  to  use  no  filthy  words,  but 
such  as  he  reads  in  the  law ;  because  God 
loves  clean  lips,  pure  and  wholesome  discourse, 
and  that  all  communication  ought  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  Divine  Word ;  next,  that  the  child 
must  not  spend  his  time  in  idle  talk,  to  his 
own  hindrance,  or  to  his  fellows';  with  other 
such  directions  as  a  mother's  care  and  affection 
naturally  suggest.  At  five  years  of  age  the 
children  commonly  go  to  scnool,  where  they 
spend  five  years  in  learning  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
at  ten  years  old  they  are  put  (if  they  prove  at 
all  apt  scholars)  to  read  the  Mischna,  and  some 
select  parts  of  the  Talmud ;  which  contain  the. 
body  of  their  institutes.  During  the  time  that 
the  boy  is  learning  the  five  books  he  is  called 
the  son  of  the  law,  and  when  he  is  thirteen 
years  old  he  is  styled  the  son  of  the  precept ;  for 
now  the  youth  receives  the  passover  and  is 
purified :  \mtil  he  comes  to  be  a  son  of  the  pre- 
cept, the  father  stands  chargeable  for  all  his 
misdemeanours ;  but  at  thirteen  years  old,  the 
lad  being  supposed  to  be  able  to  discern  virtue 
from  vice,  and  good  from  evil,  he  is  bound  to 
answer  for  liis  own  faults.  Therefore  the 
father  having  before  a  synagogue  of  ten  Jews 
advanced  in  age  and  wisdom  declared  that  his 
son,  whom  he  there  produces,  has  been  well 
instructed  in  the  law,  and  understands  the 
general  decisions  of  the  Mischna  and  the  Tal- 
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mud,  and  that  he  can  repeat  the  daily  prayers, 
he  lets  them  know  that  he  no  lotiger  charges 
himself  with  his  crimes,  but  he  leaves  him  to 
answer  for  himself,  and  to  be  puni.shed  if  he 
shall  violate  any  of  the  divine  commandments. 
At  fifteen  he  is  obliged  to  learn  the  (iemara; 
at  eighteen  he  is  to  marry ;  and  at  twenty  he 
is  to  buy  and  sell,  and  act  for  himself. 

CHIMHAM  (2  Sam.  xix.  37)  was  probably 
a  son  of  Barzillai;  but  this  cannot  certainly 
be  inferred  from  1  Ki.  ii.  7,  which  is  some- 
times cited  to  prove  it.  Some  have  supposed, 
that  David  gave  Chimham  a  parcel  of  land, 
which  was  afterwards  known  by  his  name  (Jer. 
xlL  17).  It  was  a  famous  khan  from  which 
travellers  seem  to  have  started  on  their  journey 
to  Egypt.     (See  Bethlehem.  ) 

CHIMNEY.     (See  Dwellings.) 

CHINNERETH  (Num.  xxxiv.  11;  Deut. 
iii.  17),  or  in  the  plural  form  CHINNEROTH 
(Josh.  xi.  2;  xiL  3),  or  CINNEROTH  (1  Ki. 
XV.  20),  were  names  of  a  lake  in  Lower  Galilee, 
and  probably  of  a  place  also  on  its  shore.  The 
lake  is,  by  a  change  of  letters,  called  Gennesaret; 
also  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
which  last  is  its  present  name.  There  is  no 
part  of  Palestine  to  be  compared  with  the 
environs  of  this  lake  for  climate,  fertility,  and 
richness  of  scenery.  Many  cities  of  note  (as 
Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin)  stood 
upon  its  shores.  The  river  Jordan  flows 
through  it ;  and  it  fonnerly  abounded  with  fish, 
and  gave  occupation  to  four  of  the  first  dis- 
ciples of  our  Saviour,  who  were  bom  in  its 
vicinity,  and  were  called  from  their  worldly 
business  to  follow  him.  Much  of  the  time  of 
his  ministry  was  spent,  and  many  of  his  most 
wonderful  works  were  done,  on  these  shores. 
Though  this  lake  was  less  than  twenty  miles 
long,  by  six  or  eight  wide,  it  was  subject  to 
violent  squaUs.  The  wind  from  the  south, 
sweeping  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
setting  up  against  the  strong  current  of  the 
Jordan,  rendered  the  lake  boisterous  and  full 
of  peril.  No  craft  is  seen  upon  its  waters  in 
modern  days.  The  Arab  fishermen  wade  in 
with  hand -nets,  and  take  what  fish  they  can. 
For  a  full  description,  see  under  Tibekias. 

CHIOS  (Acts  XX.  15) — a  mountainous  island 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Lesbos 
and  Samos,  32  miles  long  and  on  an  average  15 
broad,  inhabited  by  Greeks.  It  was  famous  in 
ancient  times  for  its  figs,  vines,  and  marbles. 
The  apostle  Paul  passed  it  on  his  voyage  from 
Mitylene  to  Samos.  It  is  now  callea  Scio,  and 
was  the  scene  of  a  memorable  massacre  by  the 
Turics  in  1823. 

CHISLEU.  (See  Months.)  The  third 
month  of  the  civil  and  ninth  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal year.  In  it  was  held  the  feast  of  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  founded  first  when 
the  sacred  house  was  pvuified  from  heathen 
abominations.  It  lasted  for  eight  days,  and 
was  a  kind  of  joyous  and  general  illumination. 
The  name  of  the  month  appeare  not  to  be 
Hebrew,  but  Persian,  perhaps  adopted  by  tho 
peo]>le  during  or  after  the  captivity. 

CUITTIM  (Dan.  xi.  30).     Is  ittim  was  t,ui 
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of  the  sons  of  Javan,  and  prrandson  of  Japheth. 
His  descendants,  says  Josephns,  emigrated 
from  Phoenicia  to  Cyprus.  Probably  this 
name  was  originally  a])plied  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  but  afterwards  became  a  general  name 
for  the  maritime  countries  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  Isaiah  xxiii.  1,  we  are  told 
that  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Tyre  should 
be  revealed  to  the  ships  of  Tarshish  as  they 
passed  the  land  of  Chittim  or  island  of  Cyprus. 
The  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  24),  of 
the  visitation  which  should  come  on  Asshur 
(Assyria)  and  Eber  (the  Hebrews)  jjrobably 
referred  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  invasion  of 
tliDse  countries  respectively.  In  the  Apocry- 
pha the  Kittim  are  the  Macedonians ;  and  the 
Vulgate,  in  Dan.  xi.  33,  renders  the  word  by 
Romans.     (See  Cyprus.) 

CHIUN.  ' '  Moloch  and  Chiun  your  images, 
the  star  of  your  god"  (Amos  v.  26).  An  idol 
which  the  Israelites  made  and  worshipped  in 
the  wilderness.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
planet  Saturn ;  and  Chiun  is  the  Hebrew  form 
of  the  Arabic  Kaivan.  Reniphan  is  the  Cojjtic 
appellation  of  Saturn.  Star- worship  was  a 
very  early  form  of  idolatry.     (See  Remphan.) 

CHORASHAN.     (SccAshan.) 

CHORAZIN  (Matt.  xi.  21)— a  town  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  Christ 
wrought  miracles ;  but  its  precise  location  is 
not  known.  It  was,  according  to  Jerome,  2 
miles  from  Capernaum.  Robinson  identifies  it 
with  Tell-Hum — which  others  suppose  to  be 
Capernnum. 

CHRIST  (Eph.  ii.  10).  Christ  is  the  Greek 
word  Ckristos,  which  signifies  anointed.  The 
word  Messiah  in  the  Hebrew  corresponds  to 
Christos.  Hence  the  Jews  or  Hebrews  speak 
of  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  Christians  speak  of 
him  as  the  Christ.  He  is  called  Christ,  or  the 
anointed,  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  anointing 
with  oil  such  as  were  set  apart  to  a  sacred  or 
regal  oflOlce.  Prophets  were  set  apart  by  the 
oil  of  consecration,  and  so  were  priests  and 
kings  (Exod.  xxviii.  41  ;  xxix.  7 ;  1  Sam.  ix. 
16 ;  XV.  1 ;  2  Sam,  xxiii.  1 ;  1  Ki.  xix.  16). 
This  unction  was  a  consecrating  ceremony, 
making  the  i>erson  of  the  subject  of  it  sacred. 
Cyrus,  set  apart  by  God  for  a  special  service, 
is  called  his  anointed  (Isa.  xlv.  1) ;  and  the 
priests  and  kings,  jon  being  so  dedicated,  were 
the  special  property  of  God  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  6 ;  2 
Sam.  xix.  21;  1  Ohr.  xvi.  22).  It  was  also 
emblematical  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(1  John  ii.  20,  27;  comp.  Matt.  iii.  16,  17; 
John  iiL  34).  The  Son  of  God,  the  prophet, 
priest,  and  king,  was  pre-eminently  the 
Anointed  (1  Sam,  ii.  10).  So  in  the  second 
Psalm  we  have  the  title  "his  Anointed."  And 
thus  Messiah  describes  his  own  inauguration — 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me; 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  tidings  imto  the  meek"  (Isa.  Ixi.  i). 
iDaniel,  too,  refers  to  him  as  the  Messiah  or 
Anointed.  "And  a^t^r  threescore  and  two 
weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for 
himself  "  (Dan.  ix.  L>5,  2(5). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  word  Jesus  is  derived 
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from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  to  save,  or  sent 
to  save  (Matt.  i.  21 ;  Luke  ii.  11,  21).  The 
word  Joshua  has  the  same  meaning,  and  was  a 
very  common  name  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
would  have  been  more  properly  used  in  Acts 
vii.  45  and  Heb.  iv.  8  than  Jesus. 

The  term  Clirist.  was  originally  used,  not  as 
a  part  of  the  name,  but  as  indicative  of  charac- 
ter or  office.  Thus  Jesns,  the  Christ,  was  a 
descriptive  phrase,  like  Jolm  the  Baptist  (Matt. 
xxvi.  63;  Mark  viii.  29;  xiv.  61 ;  John  i.  20,  25, 
41 ;  vi.  69 ;  vii.  41 ;  x.  24 ;  xi.  27 ;  xx.  31).  Such 
an  official  appellation  was  necessary  to  diytin- 
gnish  the  Redeemer  from  others  who  were 
called  Joshua  or  Jesus.  The  word  Jesus 
by  itself  occurs  in  the  Gospels  nearly  700 
times  to  designate  the  Redeemer.  It  was 
his  human  name.  The  name  Christ  by  itself 
is  used  about  60  times  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  and  nigh  240  times  in  the  Epiatles  and 
Apocalypse.  In  these  last  books  the  simple 
term  Jesus  is  not  used  much  above  60  times. 
The  form  Jesus  Christ  is  found  but  5  times 
in  the  Gospels,  but  160  times  in  the  Epistles. 
The  opposite  collocation,  Chj-i^t  Jesus,  does  not 
happen  at  all  in  the  Gospels,  but  is  common  in 
the  Epistles.  The  human  name  Jesus  thus  was 
in  the  course  of  time  absorbed  in  the  official 
designation — Christ.  The  Evangelists,  describ- 
ing his  human  life  generally,  called  him  Jesus; 
the  writers  of  the  Epistles,  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  great  work  to  which  he  had  been  set 
apart,  name  him  Christ.  The  personal  and 
official  name  were  not  conjoined  during  our 
Lord's  life,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  to  glory, 
you  find  them  associated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
apostles  and  always  onwards.  Our  faith  may 
be  summed  up  in  this  brief  sentence — 
"  Jesus  is  the  Christ."  The  man  who  bore  the 
name  of  Jesus  is  the  Anointed — the  divinely 
commissioned,  divinely  qualified  Redeemer. 

When  God  was  pronouncing  the  dreadful 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  our  first  parents, 
it  was  his  sovereign  pleasure,  without  any 
solicitation  or  act  of  man,  to  intimate  a  purpose 
of  mercy  in  the  following  language  :—'"  And 
the  Lord  God  ss^id  unto  the  serpent,  I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
between  thy  seed  (posterity)  and  her  seed ;  it 
{or  he,  i.  e.,  her  seed)  shall  bruise  thy  head, 
and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  {or  its)  heel"  In 
this  single  verse  lies  the  grand  principle  of  all 
true  religion.  It  is  the  root  and  substance  of 
all  the  prophecies  and  promises  of  after-times. 
The  war  between  sin  and  holiness  was  then 
waged,  and  has  since  been  prosecuted  without 
intermission  (Rom.  vii.  23),  The  Son  of  God 
and  all  true  believers  are  "the  seed  of  the 
woman."  (Comp.  Acts  xiii.  23;  Gal.  iv.  4; 
Heb.  ii.  16,  Avith  John  xvii.  21-23.)  The  devil 
and  all  his  servants  represent  the  serpent  and 
his  brood  (John  viii.  44;  1  John  iii.  8).  The 
temptations,  suffering  ,  and  ignominious  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  fierce  opposition  and  cruel 
Iittrsecution  which  his  tr  le  followers  have  en- 
dured in  various  ares  of  the  world,  are  signifi- 
cantly described  by  the  bruising  of  the  heel; 
while  the  complete  victory  which  our  glorioua 
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Hcfleemer  has  himself  achieved  over  sin  and 
death,  and  wliich  his  grace  enables  the  believer 
also  to  obtain,  and  the  still  mcjre  perfect  and 
universal  triumph  which  He  will  finally  ac- 
complish, are  all  strikinj,dy  illustrated  by  the 
bruising  of  the  serpent's  head. 

I'he  books  of  neathen  mythology  furnish 
curious  analogies  to  this  wonderful  passage  of 
the  IJible.  In  one  of  them  2'hor  is  rej^resented 
as  the  eldest  of  sons,  a  middle  divinity,  a 
mediator  between  i^ad.  and  man,  who  bruised 
the  head  of  the  serjjent  and  slew  him ;  and  in 
one  of  the  oldest  i)agt)das  of  India  are  found 
two  sculptured  figures,  rejjresenting  two  in- 
carnations of  one  of  their  sui)reme  divinities ; 
the  first  to  be  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  the 
second  to  crush  him. 

Tlie  text  in  Genesis  is  the  first  intimation  of 
a  Saviour  which  was  given  to  our  world  after 
it  was  ruined  by  sin;  and  throughout  all 
succeeding  ages  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
worUl,  in  the  wonderful  system  of  sacrificial 
and  ceremonial  observances,  in  all  the  types 
and  shadows  of  the  Jewish  law,  in  the  whole 
current  of  prophecy,  and  in  all  the  changes  and 
revoluticms  of  ancient  kingdoms  and  nations, 
the  Helirews  were  so  clearly  instrvxcted  in  the 
character  and  offices  of  the  promised  Messiah, 
that  their  unbelief  and  rejection  of  him,  when 
he  actually  ai)j)eared,  seem  unaccountable  on 
any  other  hyi)otheois  than  that  they  were 
judicially  biinded ;  and  especially  must  we 
thus  regard  their  ctmduct  when  it  is  considered 
how  accurately  the  minute  circumstances  of 
his  birth,  life,  and  death  are  predicted,  so  that 
it  has  been  truly  said,  that  a  very  full  and  well- 
conctcted  life  of  Christ  could  be  prepared  from 
the  materials  which  the  prophecies  alone  would 
supply. 

Tho  Jews,  as  a  nation,  grossly  misappre- 

iided  the  character  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
2"irpose  of  his  mission.  So  clearly  were  his 
atlvent  and  offices  predicted  in  the  words  of 
prophecj%  that  a  general  expectation  of  the 
appearance  of  some  great  deliverer  prevailed. 
They  were  even  accustomed  to  regard  his 
coming  as  the  grand  era  in  the  annals  of  the 
world ;  for  they  sjjoke  of  the  two  great  ages  of 
history,  the  one  as  preceding  his  incarnation, 
and  the  other  as  fi'llowing  this  wonderful  event, 
they  called  ' '  the  world  to  come. "  Their  views, 
however,  were  on  the  whole  very  narrow,  and 
in  the  mass  of  the  pe()])le  were  elevated  very 
little,  if  at  all,  above  the  tcmpoyal  advantages 
of  tiieir  nation.  Th ey  groaned  beneath  a  foreign 
yoke  and  sighed  for  emancipation,  and  so  ho]^ed 
for  a  Messiah  that  would  fight  theii*  battles, 
and  drive  the  legions  of  Rome  from  their  sacred 
territory.  Their  foolish  hearts  were  too  much 
darkened  to  see  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be 
spiritual;  that  their  deliverance  was  to  be 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin;  that  the 
blessings  he  would  confer  would  be  holiness 
and  life  everlasting ;  and  that  the  benefits  of 
his  atonement,  mediation,  and  glorious  reign, 
would  be  shared  by  all,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, who  should  repent  and  believe  his  Gospel. 
How  long  these  groundless  apprehensions  pre- 
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vailed,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  the 
best  oTjportunity  to  know  the  truth,  may  l>e 
seen,  Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  Acts  i.  6.  Even  after  He 
rose  again  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  had  not 
risen  to  the  ennobling  conception  of  a  si)iritual 
Messiah.  Yet  this  carnality  was  not  universal, 
for  we  find  that  about  the  time  of  the  Messiah's 
apy)earance,  Simeon,  Anna,  and  others  of  like 
faith,  were  eagerly  expecting  the  promised 
salvation.  The  scene  in  the  temple,  when 
Simeon  took  Him  up  in  his  arms,  has  a  peculiar 
and  tender  interest,  for  it  was  a  triumph  of 
faith  amidst  surrounding  scepticism  (Luke  ii, 
26-38). 

Christ  came  into  the  world  to  ofi^er  himself 
a  sacrifice  for  sin;  and  the  history  of  God's 
dealings  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  from  the 
beginning  hitherto,  abundantly  shows  the  per- 
fectness  of  his  sacrifice  and  intercession,  and 
that  he  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness 
to  every  one  that  believeth.  Clear,  full,  and 
satisfactory  instruction  hath  been  given  us 
from  him  who  lay  in  the  Father's  bosom  (Rom. 
X.  4).  He  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life; 
and  no  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  him 
(John  xiv.  6).  He  has  made  a  perfect  atone- 
ment for  human  guilt,  and  the  efficacy  of  his 
blood  can  never  be  exhausted.  As  our  great 
high  priest  and  intercessor  (Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Heb. 
iv.  14;  vii.  25;  1  John  ii.  1,  2),  he  hath  entered 
by  his  own  blood  into  the  holy  place,  having 
obtained  eternal  redemption' for  us.  He  hath 
put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  ( Heb. 
ix.  26),  and  thus  hath  perfected  for  ever  them 
that  are  sanctified  (Heb.  x.  14),  so  that  they 
may  have  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by 
his  blood,  by  the  new  and  living  way  wliich  he 
hath  consecrated  through  the  veil,  that  is  to 
say,  his  flesh  (Heb.  x.  19,  20).  He  has,  by  the 
gift  of  his  Spirit,  made  provision  for  our  sancti- 
fi cation,  for  eradicating  from  our  hearts  the 
very  principles  of  sin.  He  hath  also  imparted 
to  us  a  perfect  rule  of  duty,  enforced  by  power- 
fid  motive  and  recommended  by  his  own  ex- 
ample. Thus  the  seed  of  the  Woman  hath 
bruised  the  serpent's  head — the  sting  of  death 
is  removed  (1  Cor.  xv.  55).  He  that  had  the 
power  of  death — that  is,  the  devil — is  subdued; 
and  they  are  delivered  who  through  fear  of 
death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage 
(Heb.  ii.  14,  15).  Life  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light  (2  Tim.  i.  10).  ^  Because  he 
lives,  we  shall  live  also  (John  xiv.  19;  Rom. 
vi.  8 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4 ;  1  Thess.  v.  10 ;  2  Tire.  ii. 
11).  He  comforts,  sustains,  and  guides  all  true 
believers,  of  whatever  country,  colour,  or  de- 
nomination they  may  be,  through  this  world 
of  tribulation ;  reveals  to  them  fountains  in  the 
wilderness  and  springs  in  the  desert;  passes 
with  them  through  flames  and  flcxxls  ;  gives 
them  the  victory  over  sin  and  death  ;  and 
bestows  on  them,  as  a  free  gift,  eternal'  Ufe 
and  blessedness — a  "  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth 
not  away." 

Whoever  seriously  examines  the  great  plan 

of  salvation  by  Christ,  in  all  that  preceded  and 

has  thus  far  attended    its  very  partial  anil 

incipient  development,  will  be  led  to  exclaim 
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vith  the  apostle,  "Without  controversy,  great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness  :  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of 
angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed 
on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory"  (1  Tim. 
iii.  16).  The  revelation  of  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God  sheds  light  on  all  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding time.  It  lifts  the  veil  through  which 
the  institutions  and  ordinances  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation  seemed  like  a  vain  and  burdensome 
ritual,  and  shows  us  of  what  glorious  things 
they  were  the  imperfect  tj^es  and  shadows. 
It  discloses  a  mode  of  redemption  from  the 
curse  of  God's  violated  law, — safe,  suitable, 
and  plain  for  man ;  just,  consistent,  and  glori- 
ous for  the  lawgiver, — and  it  reveals  the  sanction 
of  a  judgment  to  come,  in  which  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  divine  government  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  unchangeable  destinies  of 
men  and  angels.  All  God's  ways  wdll  be  vin- 
dicated in  the  view  of  an  assembled  world,  and 
his  perfect  attributes  will  shine  forth  in  new, 
endless,  and  infinite  glory. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  entire  Bible  is,  "Jesus  Christ 

CRUCIFIED  TO  SAVE  LOST  SINNERS."     The  whole 

Bible  is  the  "Word  of  Christ."  Its  great 
theme  is  salvation  by  the  "  woman's  seed," 
and  its  great  object  is  to  summon  attention  to 
the  "Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world."  The  moment  we  lose  sight 
of  this  grand  and  amazing  design, — which 
eternal  love  and  mercy  combined  with  infinite 
justice  and  holiness  to  conceive  and  execute, — 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  from  beginning  to  end 
present  only  a  vain  and  perplexing  show,  and 
the  glory  of  the  divine  revelation  is  extinguished. 

It  may  be  proper  to  glance  more  specially  at 
a  few  points  respecting  Christ.  And  vre  may 
consider — 

I.  His  Messiahship. — The  son  of  Mary  is  the 
promised  Messiah — the  expected  Christ.  He 
came  at  the  predicted  period  (Gen.  xlix.  10). 
Not  to  enter  into  any  minute  examination  of 
this  prophecy  about  the  Shiloh,  suffice  it  to 
remark,  that  Jiidah  maintained  a  tribal  exist- 
ence till  the  birth  of  Christ,  while  the  other 
tribes  had  been  long  dispersed.  The  general 
tenor  of  the  oracle  jDsni.  ix.  24,  25)  is  clear 
and  decisive,  and  it  intimated  that  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  commencing  -svith  the  restoration 
of  the  temple,  had  fully  revolved,  the  Saviour 
should  appear.  All  calculations  show  that 
such  a  period  expired  about  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Christ,  according  to  the  pre-intimation  of  Hag. 
ii.  6-9,  was  to  come  daring  the  continuance  of 
the  second  temple,  which,  not  long  after  his 
death,  was  laid  in  ruins. 

He  was  born  in  the  predicted  place  Beth -lehem 
Ephratah  (Mic.  v.  2).  By  a  peculiar  i)rovi- 
dence,  Christ  was  bom  in  the  city  of  David. 
Mary  had  come  to  Bethlehem  to  be  registered, 
in  obedience  to  the  Roman  decree,  and  Josei)h, 
too,  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David. 
During  their  necessary  and  brief  sojourn  at 
Bethlehem,  Jesus  was  born. 

Christ's  rank  and  career  corresponded  with 
ancient    prediction.       Zecharlah    hy^d    sung, 
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"Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee:  he  is 
just,  and  having  salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an 
ass"  (Zech.  ix.  9).  ITie  Son  of  God  was  born 
in  a  poor  and  lowly  condition ;  and  at  the  close 
of  his  life  this  remarkable  prediction  was 
realized  when  he  made  his  last  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  His  character  was  one  of  gentle- 
ness and  amiability,  patience  and  condescen- 
sion, and  it  minutely  corresponded  with  the 
old  delineation — "  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up, 
nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street. 
A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the 
smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench  :  he  shall 
bringforth  judgment  unto  truth"  (Isa.  xlii.  2, 3). 
The  works  he  performed  were  no  less  in  unison 
with  the  oracles  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
He  said  to  John's  disciples,  who  had  been  sent 
to  inquire  if  he  was  the  Christ,  "  Go  and  show 
John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and 
see  :  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame 
walk;  the  lepers  are  clea.nsed,  and  the  deaf 
hear;  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them"  (Matt.  xi. 
4,  5).  In  this  true  account  of  his  own  actions, 
we  hear  again  what  Isaiah  had  long  ago  pro- 
mised— "Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  un- 
stopped" (Isa.  XXXV.  5). 

The  scenes  of  his  death,  too,  were  a  vivid 
fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecies.  He  died 
a  foreign  death.  David  had  said,  "They 
pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet. "  They  divided 
one  portion  of  his  raiment,  and  cast  lots  for 
another.  The  psalmist  had  again  declared, 
"They  part  my  garments  among  them,  and 
cast  lots  upon  my  vesture  "  (Ps.  xxii.  18).  He 
was  offered  upon  the  cross  peculiar  potions, — 
the  same  writer  had  made  it  known,  "They 
gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat;  and  in  my 
thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink  "  (Ps.  Ixix. 
21).  They  mocked  him  when  he  was  dying ; 
the  very  language  of  that  mockery  had  been 
given  long  ago — "  All  they  that  see  me  laugh 
me  to  scorn :  they  shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake 
the  head,  spying.  He  trusted  on  the  Lord  that 
he  would  deliver  him :  let  him  deliver  him, 
seeing  he  delighted  in  him"  (Ps.  xxii.  7,  8). 
He  was  crucified  between  two  thieves.  Isaiah 
had  disclosed  such  a  position — "and  he  was 
numbered  among  transgressors."  He  was  to 
die  a  malefactor's  death,  yet  was  he  to  be 
buried  in  a  rich  man's  sepulchre — "He  made 
his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich 
in  his  death"  (Isa.  liii.  9).  How  strikingly 
was  th''3  fulfilled,  as  the  events  are  recorded  by 
Matthew,  xxvii.  57-60.  It  Avas  foretold  that 
he  should  be  rejected  by  the  Jewish  nation, 
yet  in  a  new  life  after  he  died  should  he  triumph 
over  all  his  antagonists  (Isa.  liii.  1,  2,  3,  12). 

The  old  types  and  ceremonies  were  also  all 
fulfilled  in  him.  So  reasons  the  apostle  :— 
"Above  when  he  said.  Sacrifice  and  offering 
and  burnt  offerings  and  offering  for  sin  th(iU 
woiildest  not,  neither  hadst  i)leasure  therein 
(which  are  offered  by  the  law) ;  then  said  Ix.^, 
Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  He  taketh 
away  the  first,  that    he    ^n&y  establish    the 
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second  "  (Heb.  x.  8, 9).  Many  other  arguments 
might  be  adduced,  but  surely  these  are  sutiicient 
to  prove  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  pro- 
mised Messiah. 

It  is  true  that  the  nation  did  not  recogtiize 
its  promised  deliverer,  for  he  came  not  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  their  proud  and 
worldly  anticipations.  But  if  he  had  conformed 
to  the  views  of  the  Jews,  there  would  have 
been  three  direct  testimonies  that  he  was  not 
from  God.  (1.)  Because  their  views  were  par- 
tial, prejudiced,  wicked.  (2.)  He  could  not 
have  conformed  to  their  views  and  sustain  at 
tlie  same  time  the  character  of  a  perfect  in- 
structor. (3.)  He  would  not  have  fulfilled  the 
Scedictions  of  the  prophets  concerning  him. 
ut,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  conformed  to  the 
jirophets,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a 
jierfect  teacher,  his  rejection  by  the  Jews  was 
alj.solutely  certain.  It  follows,  therefore,  legi- 
timately and  conclusively,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  Messiah  of  God,  because  he  pursued 
that  course  which  would,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  result  in  his  rejection  by  the  nation; 
which  conduct  in  an  impostor  would  be  im- 
possible— but  in  the  true  Messiah  it  was  the 
necessary  course. 

II.  His  Divinity. — 1.  The  names  and  titles 
of  the  Supreme  Being  are  applied  to  him  (Rom. 
ix.  5 ;  1  John  v.  20 ;  Rev.  i.  11 :  comp.  Isa.  vi. 
1-10  with  John  xii.  41).  The  proof  contained 
in  these  two  last  passages  is  very  striking. 
The  scene  in  Isa.  vi.  1-4  is  very  striking  and 
august.  And  an  inspired  commentator  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt  as  to  who  he  was  that  sat  en- 
throned in  this  glory,  and  received  of  right 
this  exalted  homage  ;  for  the  Evangelist  John 
affirms,  "  Those  things  said  Esaias,  when  he 
saw  his  (Christ's)  glory,  and  spake  concerning 
hun." 

2.  The  principal  attributes  of  God  are 
cribed  to  Christ— as  Eternity  (John  i.  1 ; 
ii.  58;  Rev.  xxii.  13),  Omniscience  (Matt. 
.   4;   John  xvi.   30;   xxi.   17;  Rev.  ii.  23), 

Omnipotence  (Phil.  iii.  21;  Col,  ii  9,  10), 
~MNIPRESENCE  (Matt,  xviii.   20;   xxviiL    20; 

ohn  iii.  13),  and  Unchangbableness  (Heb. 

"ii.  8). 

3.  The  works  and  prerogatives  of  God  are 
ascribed  to  him.  The  Creator  of  all  things 
(Isa.  xliv.  24;  John  i.  1,  3 ;  Col.  i.  16,  17); 
their  Preservation  (Heb.  i.  3) ;  Forgiveness 
OP  SIN8  (Dan.  ix.  9,  comp.  with  Ps.  cxxx.; 
Matt.  ix.  2,  6  ;  Col.  iii.   13) ;  he  is  to  raise 

THE  DEAD,  AND  JUDGE  THE  WORLD  (Matt.  XXV. 

31-33 ;  John  v.  22-29 ;  Rom.  xiv.  10 ;  2  Cor. 
V.  10). 

4  He  is  the  object  of  religious  worship  (Phil, 
ii.  10,  11 ;  Heb,  i.  6).  The  scene  of  universal 
worship  in  the  Revelation  is  indeed  magnifi- 
cent (Rev.  V.  9-13),  Now,  (.!hrist  is  worshipped 
in  heaven;  and  if  he  be  not  God,  then  saints 
and  anjifels  are  guilty  of  idolatry.  Saints 
worship  him— their  song  is  heard  first;  angels 
take  up  tlie  anthem,  and  the  universe  rings 
with  deli  hted  chorus :  all  give  homage  to  Him 
who  died  for  man,  to  the  Divine  Redeemer, 

The  follow iuij  passages  may  also  be  cited : — 
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Ps.  xlv.  6,  7 :  comp,  Isa.  vii.  14  with  Matt.  1. 
23;  Isa.  viii.  14  with  1  Pet.  ii.  8;  Isa.  xliv.  23, 
24 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  8,  9,  with  Mark  iv.  37-39  ; 
John  ii.  24,  25 ;  iii.  31 ;  xiv.  7,  9 ;  xx.  28 ;  Acts 
i.  24 ;  vii.  59,  60 ;  x.  36 ;  Rom.  xiv.  9 ;  Eph.  i. 
20-23;  iv.  8-11;  PhU.  ii.  0,  9-11;  Col.  li.  9; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16;  2  Pet.  iii.  18;  Rev.  i,  5, 6;  v.  8; 
vii.  9-17;  xxi.  22,  23;  xxii.  16. 

The  divinity  of  Christ  is  the  comer-stone  of 
our  faith.  We  do  not — we  cannot  put  our 
trust  in  man; — our.faith  is  in  God.  Were  Christ 
only  a  man,  atonement  is  impossible,  and  we 
must  bear  our  own  iniquity.  Were  he  but  a 
prophet,  proclaiming  our  duty  and  unfolding 
our  destiny,  what  comfort  would  we  derive 
from  his  mission,  since,  no  sacrifice  being  offered 
for  us,  our  guilt  still  remained  unexpiated,  and 
the  sentence  of  death  unrepealed.  The  scheme 
of  salvation  takes  for  granted  this  precious 
truth— it  proceeds  upon  it.  The  Bible  cannot 
be  understood  without  it.  It  does  not  seek  to 
prove  it — it  relies  upon  it  as  a  first  principle 
already  received. 

If  Jesus  Christ  were  not  God,  nor  a  true 
manifestation  of  the  Godhead  in  human  nature, 
but  a  man,  or  angel,  authorized  bv  God  to  ac- 
complish the  redemption  of  the  human  race 
from  sin  and  misery,  then  what  he  has  done 
draws  the  heart  of  every  true  believer  unto 
himself  as  the  supreme  or  governing  object  of 
affection.  And  if  he  is  not  God,  then  he  has 
devised  and  executed  a  plan  by  which  the 
supreme  affections  of  the  human  heart  are 
drawn  to  himself,  and  alienated  from  God,  the 

E roper  object  of  love  and  worship ;  and  God 
aving  authorized  this  plan,  he  has  devised 
means  to  make  man  love  Christ  more  than  the 
Creator,  who  is  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore. 
III.  Mediatorial  Nature  of  Christ. — The 
mediatorial  person  of  Christ  consists  of  a  divine 
and  a  human  nature,  so  united  as  to  form  one 
subsistence.  That  humanity  consists  of  a 
true  body  and  a  rational  soul.  Divinity  and 
humanity  are  united  without  mixture  or  con- 
fusion. Th.-  divine  nature  did  not  absorb  the 
human,  nor  does  the  hirnaan  contain  and  cir- 
ciunscribe  the  divine.  Many  errors  have 
arisen  on  this  subject — one  on  which  men  are 
not  at  liberty  to  speculate,  but  which  they  are 
bound  to  receive  as  true,  on  the  authority  of 
God. 

Some  in  the  early  ages  doubted  or  denied 
Christ's  humanity,  because  they  believed  in 
the  inherent  sinfulness  of  all  matter.  Misled 
by  such  miserable  philosophy,  they  thought 
that  as  Jesus  was  holy,  so  he  could  have  no 
material  body,  but  only  possessed  in  lieu  of  it 
a  species  of  phantom,  that  gave  him  a  resem- 
blance to  the  sons  of  men.  But  if  Jesus  was 
not  very  man,  he  could  not  die  for  man  in  his 
place  and  room.  The  Arians  in  an  early 
century  impugned  the  supreme  diWnity  of 
Christ,  and  held  that  the  Logos  was  but  a 
created  being,  though  of  the  highest  order. 
Others,  maintaining  Christ's  sup»reme  divinity, 
fell  into  various  errors  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
personality — errors  resulting  from  "the  oppo- 
sitions of  science  falsely  so  called."  Mea 
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forgot  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  little 
children.  For  example,  Apollinaris  and  his 
followers  held  that  the  divine  nature  supplied  in 
Christ  the  place  of  a  human  soid  ;  but  how,  if 
this  theory  were  true,  could  Jesus  grow  "in 
wisdom,"  for  the  divine  nature  or  Logos  is 
omniscient?  The  Apollinarian  heresy  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  381.  The  Eutychians  denied  the  double 
nature  of  Christ,  and  held  that  the  one  was 
wholly  merged  in  the  other  ;  while  the  Nes- 
torians  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
maintained  that  Christ  was  possessed  of  two 
persons  as  well  as  of  two  natures— the  union 
between  the  natures  being  only  that  of  will 
and  affection.  All  these  vain  heresies  sprung 
from  a  desire  to  philosophize  on  points  where 
we  are  to  believe. 

IV.  Chrisfs  Character. — His  character  was 
pure  and  without  a  flaw.  *'  For  such  an  high 
priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  unde- 
filed,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher 
than  the  heavens  "  (Heb.  vii.  26).  To  his  ene- 
mies he  could  say,  "Which  of  you  convicteth 
me  of  sin?"  Judas  the  traitor  bore  a  dying 
testimony  to  his  Master's  integrity.  "  Then 
Judas,  which  had  betrayed  him,  when  he  saw 
that  he  was  condemned,  repented  himself,  and 
brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the 
chief  priests  and  elders,  saying,  I  have  sinned, 
in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood. 
And  they  said.  What  "is  that  to  us  ?  see  thou  to 
that"  (Matt,  xxvii.  3,  4). 

Christ  was  truly  perfect — the  only  perfect 
being  that  the  world  has  seen.  The  sexes 
appear  to  divide  between  them  the  elements 
of  perfection,  and  a  perfect  man  or  a  perfect 
woman  might  not  be  a  perfect  hiunan  being. 
But  all  that  is  tender  and  graceful  in  woman, 
and  all  that  is  noble  and  robust  in  man,  met 
together  in  Jesus.  Nature  is  never  prodigal 
of  her  gifts.  Birds  of  gay  plumage  have  no 
song ;  strength  is  denied  to  creatures  endowed 
with  swiftness.  Thus  it  is  often  said,  and  with 
justice,  that  as  one  man  is  generally  distin- 
guished by  the  predominance  of  one  virtue,  or 
one  class  of  virtues,  and  another  man  by  the 
ascendancy  of  a  different  kind  of  excellences, 
so  the  union  of  both  might  realize  perfection. 
Had  the  peculiar  gifts  of  John  and  Paul  been 
blended,  the  result  might  have  been  a  perfect 
apostle.  Were  the  intrepidity  of  Luther,  the 
tenderness  of  Melancthon,  and  the  calm  in- 
tellect of  Calvin  combined  in  one  person,  you 
would  have  the  model  of  a  faultless  reformer. 
Had  Whitfield  possessed  Wesley's  tact  and 
power  of  management,  or  Wesley  Whitfield's 
restless  vigour  and  burning  eloquence,  would 
there  not  be  the  type  of  a  complete  evangelist? 
Out  of  the  distinctive  talents  and  acquirements 
of  Coke,  Bacon,  and  Hale  might  be  evolved 
the  ideal  of  a  finished  judge.  And  would  not 
he  be  a  jjaragon  of  statesma.nship  who  had  the 
tongue  of  Chatham,  the  soul  of  Fox,  and  the 
shrewd  and  practical  energy  of  Peel  ?  But 
Jesus  was  distinguished  by  the  rarest  union  of 
integrity  and  goodness.  ]^>/ery  grace  that 
adorua  humanity  was  in  him,  and  in  him  in 
13(> 
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fulness  and  symmetry.  No  virtue  jostled 
another  out  of  its  place.  None  rose  into 
extravagance — none  pined  in  feeble  restric' 
tion.  There  was  room  for  love  to  a  mother 
in  a  heart  filled  with  love  to  the  world.  He 
felt  that  he  was  dying  as  a  Son,  while  he 
was  making  atonement  as  a  Saviour.  His 
patriotism  was  not  absorbed  in  the  wide  sweep 
of  his  philanthropy.  What  amiability  in  his 
character— what  meekness  and  patience  in  the 
midst  of  unparalleled  persecution  !  No  frown 
was  ever  upon  his  face,  and  no  scorn  was  ever 
upon  his  tongue ;  but  his  eye  was  often  filled 
with  tears,  as  his  bosom  overflowed  with 
sympathy  and  his  lips  with  consolation.  His 
one  pursuit  was  the  good  of  men.  For  that, 
by  night  he  prayed  and  by  day  he  laboured. 
Opposition  did  not  deter  him  and  ingratitude 
did_  not  sour  him.  With  what  pains  and 
patience  he  taught — with  what  dignity  and 
heroism  he  suffered.  To  attain  the  noblest  of 
ends  he  died  the  most  awful  of  deaths.  He  lived 
in  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  and  expired  in  the 
triumph  of  a  perfected  enterprise.  There  was 
no  step  for  self.  No  unworthy  taint  soiled  His 
purity  or  alloyed  his  merit.  He  realized  the 
end  of  humanity— the  glory  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God.  The  multitude  hungered,  and 
he  fed  them ;  they  erred,  and  he  rebuked 
them.  The  disciples  trembled  at  the  storm, 
he  arose  and  rebuked  it.  He  summoned  out 
of  his  bier  the  young  man  of  Nain,  and  when 
he  might  have  claimed  him  as  a  follower  and 
an  apostle,  he  gave  her  only  son  back  to  his 
mother.  Wine  was  exhausted  at  the  marriage 
feast ;  and  not  to  expose  the  poverty  of  the 
newly-wedded  pair,  he  created  a  further  sup- 
ply. He  took  the  little  children  in  His  arms 
and  blessed  them.  He  could  not  keep  the 
weeping  mourner  in  suspense,  but  said  unto 
her — "  Mary."  The  sisters  of  Lazarus  sobbed 
in  sorrow,  and  he  raised  their  brother.  Peter 
denied  him  thrice,  and  thrice  he  comforted 
and  commissioned  the  penitent.  Judas  saluted 
him  with  a  kiss,  and  in  the  blandness  of  his 
sorrow  for  the  traitor  he  called  him  "Friend." 
So  perfect  in  every  relation  of  life—  so  wise  in 
speech  and  so  pure  in  conduct — so  large  in 
compassion  and  intense  in  beneficence  —  so 
replete  with  everything  that  charms  into  at- 
tachment and  rapture,  he  was  the  incarnation 
of  universal  lovelinei^s. 

The  idea  which  Christ's  disciples  give  us  of 
his  character  is  elevated  and  peculiar.  There 
is  in  it  this  peculiarity — though  always  xm- 
attainable,  the  character  stands  before  us  in  so 
much  the  greater  dignity  and  pureness,  the 
more  highly  we  cultivate  our  own  spirits,  and 
the  more  strenuously  we  endeavour,  under  the 
influence  of  love,  to  assimilate  ourselves  to  it. 
Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  represent  the 
fulness  of  Christ's  moral  nature  must  of 
necessity  be  but  partially  successful. 

Thus  the  events  of  Christ's  life  give  the 
impression  that  he  had  the  greatest  calmness, 
clearness  of  mind,  and  discretion,  united  with 
living,  deep  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  the  vehement 
strain,    he  flaming  spirit  of  Isaiah  and  Ezckicl 
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that  distinguishes  him;  not  the  legislative, 
sometimes  violent  energy  of  Moses ;  his  whole 
nature  is  serenity  and  peace ;  and  the  blazing, 
consuming  tire  of  the  old  prophets  changes 
itself  in  him  into  a  soft  creative  breathing  of 
the  spirit,  into  an  uninterrupted  consecration 
of  the  soul  to  God.  In  the  spiritual  atmos- 
phere to  which  others  raise  themselves  only  in 
the  hours  of  their  special  consecration  he 
walks  as  in  his  appropriate  element  of  life.^ 
As  the  sun  in  a  clear  firmament,  so  he,  still 
and  sure,  travels  on  in  his  safe  path,  and  never 
deviates,  dispensing  light  and  life.  His  action 
is  full  of  love,  without  effervescence  of  feel- 
ing, without  vehemence  and  passion.  He  does 
nothing  indiscreet  and  aimless:  whatever  he 
begins  is  securely  tinished,  and  accomplishes  its 
design.  Even  when,  with  holy  reluctance,  he 
comes  to  reprove  in  word  or  in  deed,  it  is  no 
irritated  perstmal  feeling  that  vents  itself,  but 
it  is  always  the  indignation  of  love — holy,  free 
from  all  selfish  aim,  hating  the  vice,  but  yet, 
in  the  vicious,  loving  the  man  who  is  still 
susceptible  of  improvement.  And  in  all  this 
he  never  oversteps  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

Jesus  is  soft  and  mild ;  he  seeks,  above  all, 
the  lowly,  the  ludpless,  the  despised;  and  of 
his  own  free  will  lets  himself  down  to  the 
deepest  degradation,  and  the  most  ignominous 
suffering ;  but  from  under  the  veil  of  poverty 
and  distress  which  covers  him  there  shines 
forth  in  every  situation  of  his  life  a  high, 
kingly  spirit.  He  possessed  that  talent  for 
government,  that  coimnanding  power,  by 
means  of  which  great  minds  are  always  and 
entirely  their  own  masters;  by  which  they 
know,  in  the  most  embarrassing  situations,  and 
with  the  composure  of  one  free  from  doubt, 

i'ust  what  is  right  and  fit  to  be  done,  and 
ly  which  they  hold  a  sway  over  other  minds 
that  is  like  enchantment.  With  this  dignity, 
this  kingly  mien,  sealed  by  his  spiritual  great- 
ness, did  the  same  Jesus  who  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head,  move  about  among  his  friends 

i  and  present  himself  before  his  foes.  "His 
deed  was  decisive  as  his  Avord,  his  word  as  his 
deed."  Where  his  enemies  sought  to  lay  snares 
for  him,  he  rent  asunder  the  snares,  and  with 
his  superior  y)ovver  of  mind  repelled  all  attacks, 
until  hunself  was  convinced  that  his  hour  had 
come.  Not  seldom  did  he  shame  his  enemies 
by  bare  silence  —  a  silence  which  was  then 
most  effective  —  when,  in  calm  consciousness 
of  innocence,  he  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim 
as  they  were  burning  with  revenge.  But 
nothing  exceeds  the  dignity  with  which  Jesus 
bore  testimony  of  himself,  in  face  of  the  secu- 
lar governor  and  judge.  *■' I  am  a  king:  for 
this  end  1  was  born,  and  have  come  into  the 
world,  that  I  may  testify  to  the  truth  :  whoso 
is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  How 
all  other  greatness  fades  away  before  the 
consciousness  of  such  elevation  !  And  what 
word  of  sage,  or  any  one  of  the  greatest  or 

I  mightiest  men,  can,  for  its  inward  majesty, 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  this, — '*  I  am  a  king: 

j      for  this  end  have  I  come  into  the  world,  that  I 

I '    may  testify  to  the  truth  ! " 
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Such  words  of  life  and  power,  spoken  with 
the  majesty  of  Jesus,  must  work  irresistibly; 
they  must  entrench  themselves  in  tJie  souls  of 
those  who  near,  so  as  never  to  be  expelled. 
They  show  to  us  a  man  in  the  noblest  sense  of 
the  word,  a  king-like  hero,  who  is  so  much  the 
greater  because,  without  any  outward  power, 
he  merely  bears  the  sword  of  spiritual  worth. 
And  even  this  great  man-,  whose  will,  never 
deviating  frf)ra  the  way  of  (xod,  no  jjower  t)f 
earth  could  bend,  who  was  even  as  mighty  in 
deed,  as  silent,  self-denying,  and  piously  trust- 
ful in  suflfering, — he  was  also  as  mild  and  full 
of  love  as  the  gentlest  woman,  when  he  woiddaid, 
console,  feelingly  sympathize.  He  went  ab  )ut 
and  did  good— helped  the  poor  in  body  and  in 
spirit — blessed  chHdren — placed  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  least  of  his  brethren  ;  for  whoever 
comforts  one  of  these  least  with  a  cup  of  water, 
hath  d(me  the  same  unto  me.  Nt>thing  that 
concerned  humanity  was  foreign  from  him; 
every  man  stood  near  to  him  as  a  brother. 
His  characteristic  action  was,  to  raise  up  a,^ain 
the  bruised  reed,  to  enkindle  anew  tae  glim- 
mering wick.  He  wept  over  the  city  that  re- 
jected him,  and  prayed  on  his  cross  for  those 
who  had  nailed  him  to  it.  His  whole  life  was- 
a  sacrifice. 

He  was  the  best  of  sons,  and  performed  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  filial  relation  with  the 
tenderest  love,  even  in  the  hour  of  death.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  made  all  that  was  per- 
sonal in  such  connections  subordinate  to  what 
was  higher — to  the  general  good,  to  the  glory 
of  his  Father.  As  the  Messiah,  his  ofiice  was- 
of  greater  moment  to  him  than  all  these  rela- 
tions— as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
he  recognized  in  every  one  who  did  the  will  of 
God,  his  mother,  his  brother,  his  sister, — and 
he  required  of  every  one  who  entered  into  this 
great  spiritual  covenant,  that  he  should  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  most  precious  personal  connec- 
tions whenever  the  law  or  the  design  of  the  new 
kingdom  demaiided  it.  So,  likewise,  Jesi.s 
was  a  pious  Jew,  and  observed  the  religious 
customs  and  laws  of  his  nation  with  as  much 
scrujjulousness  as  liberality  of  spirit ;  yet 
nothing  at  all  of  an  unseemly  national  preju- 
dice was  mingled  with  his  observances  ;  not  a 
shadow  of  that  which  pointed  out  a  Jew,  as 
such,  to  his  disadvantage.  He  possessed  the 
virtues  of  his  theological  nation,  as  it  may  not 
unfitly  be  called  ;  but  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  be  generally  appropriate  to  man  in  any 
relations  whatever.  And  by  tills  he  distin- 
guishes himself  in  the  most  prominent  manner 
from  all,  even  the  greatest  spirits  of  anti<iuity. 
All  these  great  spirits  have  a  thoroughly  na- 
tional stamp ;  their  most  praiseworthy  virtue 
is  the  free  obetlience  to  the  laws  of  their 
country ;  their  highest  enthusiasm  is  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  their  own  nation  ;  their 
noblest  sacrifice  is  death  for  the  land  of  their 
fathers;  the  great  work  of  their  life  is  to 
express  the  fiUl  spirit  of  their  peojde;  in  this 
spirit  to  act — for  this  spirit,  if  need  be,  to  give 
up  all.  In  the  strength  of  his  endeavour,  in 
his  ability  to  make  every  sacrifice-,  Jesus  stands 
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second  to  none  of  the  greatest  heroes ;  but  he 
performs  his  labours  and  makes  his  sacrifices, 
not  barely  for  his  own  nation,  but  for  all  man- 
kind. Free  from  every  impulse  of  that  national 
feeling  that  stints  the  soul,  he  developes  him- 
self purely  from  within  from  his  own  resources ; 
and  as  he  exhibits  the  image  of  a  man  in  his 
whole  unspotted,  perfect  nature,  and  is  the  first 
by  whom  the  idea  of  pure  humanity,  in  the 
highest,  and  at  the  same  time  realized  sense 
of  that  word,  was  presented  to  the  human 
mind,  so  is  he  the  first  who,  breaking  over  all 
the  bounds  of  national  predilection,  embraces 
in  his  efforts,  and  with  holy  love,  the  whole 
race — ventures  for  the  whole  race  to  live  and 
to  die. 

Moreover,  the  character  of  Jesus,  though 
thoroughly  individual  and  unlike  every 
other,  has  yet  no  such  eccentric  or  peculiar 
feature  as  results  from  a  disproportional  com- 
bination of  the  inward  faculties.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  in  his  nature  the  most  perfect 
harmony  and  completeness  ;  and  his  acts  bear 
the  stamp  of  universal  propriety  and  rectitude. 
Who  can  say  that  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  Jesus  was  soundness  of  judgment,  or  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  or  richness  of  fancy,  or  power 
of  execution?  But  all  these  excellences  are 
found  in  him  just  in  their  due  proportion,  and 
they  work  together  in  uninterrupted  harmony. 
High  fervour  and  gracious  mildness ;  heavenly 
serenity  and  absorbing  sadness ;  elevation  above 
earthly  pleasures  and  conditions  and  a  pure 
cheerful  enjoyment  of  the  same;  regal  dig- 
nity and  self-denying  humbleness;  vehement 
hatred  toward  sin  and  affectionate  forbearance 
toward  the  sinner, — all  these  qualities  are  com- 
bined in  his  nature  in  one  inseparable  whole, 
in  the  most  perfect  unison :  and  they  leave  on 
the  spectator  the  lingering  idea  of  peace  and 
perfect  subordination.  Never  was  Jesus  driven 
out  of  his  own  path ;  it  was  a  quiet  path,  and 
always  even.  All  the  manifestations  of  his 
spiritual  life  have  one  great  aim ;  his  whole 
character  has  a  unity  that  is  perfect,  complete 
within  itself.  This  unity  and  completeness  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  Jesus  depend  on  the  unity 
of  the  principle  from  which  all  his  manifesta- 
tions of  feeling  proceed,  by  which  they  are 
pervaded  and  animated.  And  this  i^rincii^le  is 
not  in  any  respect  the  abstract  moral  law — not 
in  any  respect  a  mere  endeavour,  in  conformity 
with  the  judgment,  to  act  right  and  perform 
duty ;  but  it  is  the  simple,  great,  fundamental 
purx^ose,  born  out  of  free-hearted  love,  "to  do 
the  will  of  God."  It  is  apparent  from  multi- 
plied expressions  of  Jesus,  and  from  all  his 
acts,  that  the  will  of  his  Father,  which  he  was 
entirely  certain  that  he  perfectly  understood, 
was  the  only  rule  and  the  living  power  of  his 
conduct,  l^o  God,  as  the  source  of  his  spiritual 
life,  was  his  soul  ever  turned ;  and  this  direc- 
tion of  his  mind  was  a  matter  of  indispensable 
necessity  to  him.  It  was  his  meat  and  his 
(liinktodo  the  will  of  the  Father.  Without 
luiiting  himself  to  God  wholly,  consecrating 
himself  to  God  unreservedly,  feeling  himself 
to  be  ijerfectly  one  with  God,  he  could  not  have 
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lived— he  could  not  have  been  at  peace  in  hia 
spirit  a  single  instant.  By  this  means  the 
morality  of  Jesus  became  perfectly  religious ; 
it  was  not  merely  something  which  flowed  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  it  was  a  holy  sentiment  of  the 
heart. 

If  we  glance  at  the  greatest  characters  which 
have  been  exquisitely  portrayed  to  us  by  the 
creative  power  and  art  of  the  most  gifted  poets, 
do  we  find  in  these  characters  anything  like  that 
which  is  developed  in  Jesus  ?  And  these  plain, 
uncultivated  Je\vish  evangelists,  they,  forsooth, 
desired  to  invent  such  a  character  !  they,  for- 
sooth, were  able  to  invent  it !  How  far,  as  an 
unaided  man,  did  each  of  these  writers  of 
Memorabilia  stand  below  Xenophon  and  Plato ; 
and  yet  how  high,  in  its  silent  majesty,  stands 
the  simple  image  of  Jesus,  which  the  unlet- 
tered evangelists  present,  above  the  character 
that  is  given  to  the  wisest  Greeks  by  the  two 
masters  of  language  and  rhetoric ! 

Some  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  been 
selected  from  an  Essay  on  the  Sinless  Nature 
of  Christ,  by  Dr.  Ullmann  of  Heidelberg. 

V.  The  Plan  of  Christ. — The  enterprise  of 
salvation  to  a  lost  world  is  vast  and  splendid. 
It  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  human 
being.  The  phrase  we  have  used,  "  the  plan  of 
Christ,"  is  suggested  by  the  title  of  an  admir- 
able Essay,  published  some  years  ago  in  Ger- 
many, by  the  late  Dr.  Reinhard,  of  Dresden,  of 
which  we  give  the  following  brief  abstract : — 

The  extent  of  Christ's  plan  comprehended 
the  world.  This  plan  he  gradually  developed 
in  his  teaching,  for  in  the  first  year  of  his 
public  ministry  he  said  to  a  Samaritan 
woman  (to  whom  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  ritual  could  give  no  offence)  that  the 
time  was  come  when  the  true  adoration  of 
God  should  not  be  confined  within  such  nar- 
row limits  as  before — wh^n  all  worship  merely 
external,  whether  by  Jews  or  Samaritans, 
should  be  abolished — and  when  the  Deity 
should  be  every vv'here  worshij)ped  "in  spirit 
and  in  truth"  (John  iv.  20-24).  And  certainly 
he  could  scarcely  have  intimated  in  clearer 
terms  the  design  of  substituting  a  religion  both 
universal  and  reasonable,  in  place  of  a  ritual 
which  was  unfavourable  to  spiritual  homage, 
and  which  confined  among  a  single  people,  in 
an  insignificant  comer  of  the  globe,  the  devo- 
tion due  to  the  only  God  of  all.  It  is  certain 
that  Jesus  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the 
approaching  fall  of  the  Jewish  state  and  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  temple.  More  than 
once  he  publicly  predicted  that  disaster  (Luke 
xiii.  34,  35;  xix.  41-44;  Matt.  xxii.  7;  xxiii. 
33-39),  and  he  paints  the  details  of  it  in  colours 
so  lively,  and  represents  the  i)eriod  of  it  as  so 
favourable  to  his  enterprise,  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  looked  forward  to  it  with 
firm  and  certain  expectation,  (Matt.  xxiv. ; 
Mark  xiii. ;  Luke  xxi. )  And  when,  therefore, 
he  separates  so  expressly  the  success  of  his 
undertaking  from  the  maintenance  of  the 
Jewish  constitution — and  even  regards  the 
overthrow  of  the  latter,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  as  events  »/hich  were  to  accel- 
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erate  and  establish  his  kingdom  (Matt.  xxiv. 
30,  31;  Luke  xx.  27,  28)— does  there  remain 
the  shadow  of  probability  that  he  merelii 
wished  to  reform  the  religion  of  his  country? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  he  had  formed  before- 
hand the  design  of  breaking  sooner  or  later 
with  those  who  should  remain  attached  to  the 
ancient  religions  system?  What,  in  short, 
are  we  to  think  when  he  speaks  undisguisedly 
of  a  new  covenant,  a  relation  wholly  new, 
which  he  opposes  to  the  old,  as  rendering  it 
useless ;  and  when  he  declares  that  it  is  to  be 
by  his  blood,  his  death,  that  he  is  to  cement 
this  new  constitution?  (Matt.  xxvi.  28 ;  Mark 
xiv.  24;  Luke  xxii.  20.)  Is  not  this  assuring 
us,  in  the  clearest  manner  possible,  that  the 
existing  ritual  having  been  no  longer  adapted 
to  times  and  circumstances,  he  was  about  tt) 
employ  the  means  of  substituting  another  and 
a  better  in  its  place? 

In  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  as  it  is  represented 
to  us  by  his  biographers,  we  find  indubitable 

E roofs  that  he  extended  his  views  far  beyond 
is  own  native  land.      He  uniformly  acted  as 
one  who  was  occupied  with  a  much  greater 

E reject  than  that  of  reforming  the  religion  of 
is  countrymen.  He  frequently  cast  his 
regards  upon  foreigners,  embracing  in  the 
generosity  of  his  soul  the  whole  race  of  man. 
That  he  thought  upc^n  the  heathen — that  their 
religious  system  and  moral  condition  found 
a  place  in  his  meditations — was  i)roved  on  vari- 
ous occasions  when  he  mentioned  them  in  his 
discourses  (Matt.  v.  47 ;  vi.  7-25 ;  Mai-k  x.  42). 
With  all  his  circumspection  in  declining  to 
form  intimate  connections  with  pagans  (lest  he 
might  scandalize  the  intolerant  Jews),  he  never 
objected  to  their  hearing  his  instructions  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offered.  Hence,  partly, 
the  reproach  of  his  keeping  company  with 
publicans  and  sinners  (Mark  ii.  15,  16;  Luke 
v.  30;  XV.  12;  xix.  7);  for,  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  those  lines,  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  sinners,  not  only  persons  of  infamous 
character,  but  heathens,  and  eHi>ecisd\y  Momans. 
(Comp.  Matt,  xviii.  17;  xxvi.  45;  Luke  xviii. 
32;  xxiv.  7 ;  Gal.  ii.  15.)  It  is  the  more  likely 
that  there  were  many  pagans  among  the  pub- 
licans, because  the  latter  were  the  paid  ser- 
vants of  the  Roman  government.  And  it  is 
consistent  with  probability  to  suppose  that 
pagans  of  various  classes,  attracted  by  his 
j  growing  fame,  mixed  with  the  crowds  that 
surrounded  him  in  the  towns,  and  that  followed 
him  into  desert  places  (Mark  iii,  8;  Luke  vi. 
17).  Those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  who  came  to 
hear  him  were  most  likely  heathens  (Mark 
vii.  24-26 ;  Matt.  xv.  21,  22). 

The  expression,  "  the  world,"  has  a  meaning 

equally  extensive  with  the    above-mentittned 

phrase,  "Jews  and  Gentiles."      Sometimes  it 

[      signifies  our  globe,  considered   as   the  abode 

of  mankind;  scmietinies  it  denotes  mankind 

'■.      themselves.     Jesus  employs  it  for  describing 

s      both  tlie  extent  and  the  objects  of  his  i)lan. 

■      In  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  24-30) 

I     he  compares  his  faitlifiil  disciples  to  the  good 

i     grain  sown  among   the  tares;   and  the  held 
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which  has  received  that  seed  is  neither  Pales- 
tine aione  nor  those  countries  merely  which 
were  inhabited  by  Jews ;— the  field  is  the  world. 
To  Nicodemus,  a  doctor  among  the  Pharis  .-es, 
he  expressly  declares  that  it  was  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world  that  the  love  of  God  had 
sent  him  down  to  earth ;  and  that  he  had  como 
hither,  not  to  execute  the  judgment  of  aveng- 
ing heaven,  but  to  save  men, — a  declaration 
which  he  elsewhere  repeats  (John  iii.  16,  17 ; 
xii.  46,  47).  On  another  occasion,  makin" 
allusion  to  the  bread  which  he  had  distributed 
to  a  multitude  in  a  desert  place,  he  designated 
himself  under  the  emblem  of  the  bread  of  life, 
which  had  descended  from  heaven  to  nourish 
mortals.  But  he  adds,  that  this  heavenly 
food,  so  far  from  being  destined  for  the  Jews 
alone,  was  to  be  given  to  the  world — that  is,  to 
all,  without  distinction  or  restriction,  who 
should  cordially  receive  it  (John  vi.  33-51).  It 
is  in  the  same  sense  that,  in  calling  himself  the 
light  of  the  world,  he  represents  himself  as  the 
teacher  and  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  like 
the  sun  which  sheds  everywhere  its  salutary 
influences  (John  iii.  19;  viii.  12;  ix.  5;  xi.  9). 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  when  a  woman 
of  Bethany  anointed  him  with  precious  balnr, 
he  said  to  his  disciples,  who  were  displeased  at 
what  they  deemed  a  wasteful  profusion,  "  that 
in  the  whole  world,  wherever  his  Gospel  should 
be  preached,  this  fact  would  be  mentioned  to 
her  eternal  honour"  (Matt.  xxvi.  13;  Mark 
xiv.  9).  The  resignation  with  which  he  met 
death  would,  he  said,  be  a  proof  to  the  world 
of  the  love  which  he  bore  to  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  of  the  exactness  with  which  he 
executed  his  commands  (John  xiv.  31).  He 
promised  his  apostles  to  send  to  them,  after 
his  death,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  should 
convince  the  world  of  sin  (John  xv.  8-11). 
This  expression,  which  denotes  the  universality 
of  his  views,  occurs  very  frequently  in  the 
prayer  which  he  addressed  to  God  not  long 
before  his  death,  (John  xvii.)  It  is  into  the 
world  that  he  is  to  send  his  disciples,  as  God 
had  sent  him  thither  {v.  18);  and  it  is  the 
world  (the  whole  of  mankind)  that  is  to  be 
convinced  that  he  was  sent  of  God  (t\  21). 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  witn  the  most 
perfect  certainty  of  which  a  matter  of  the 
kind  is  susceptible,  that  Jesus  was  occupied 
with  a  project  of  vast  extent.  He  declares, 
not  upon  some  occasions,  but  repeatedly— not 
in  a  covert  or  equivocal  manner,  but  clearly 
and  openly — not  in  a  tone  of  cold  indifference, 
but  with  ail  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
man  who  is  scared  by  no  obstacle,  and  is  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  Hfe — that  the  object  of  his 
scheme  is  the  whole  human  race ;  and  his 
wonis,  his  doctrines,  his  actions,  all  serve  to 
confirm  the  universality  of  his  views.  Let  it 
not  be  alleged  that  he  began  to  extend  his 
l)lan,  and  turn  his  tlumghts  towards  foreign 
nations,  only  when  he  perceived  tlie  imix>ssi- 
bihty  of  succeeding  with  the  Jews  in  rescuing 
them  from  their  political  and  moral  degrada- 
tion. From  the  a  »mmencemii)t  of  his  ministry 
he  lets  io  be  seen  that  he  carrit  his  regards  far 
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beyond  his  own  nation.  In  the  very  first  year 
of  his  public  functions,  does  he  not  say  to  tlie 
Jews  (Matt.  viii.  11,  12)  that  the  heathen 
should  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  did  he  not  then,  too,  represent  to  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  21,  24)  the  whole 
earth  as  the  temple  where  God  was  to  be 
Worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?  The 
nearer,  indeed,  he  approached  the  term  of  his 
earthly  career  he  expressed  himself  in  a  clearer 
and  preciser  manner. 

VI.  The  Results  of  Chtisfs  Religion.— Its 
effects  upon  the  world  have  been  great  and 
beneficial.  If  all  were  to  live  habitually  under 
its  influence,  earth  would  become  the  tyi^e  of 
heaven.  It  restores  a  man  to  the  image  of 
God,  brings  peace  into  a  household,  stability 
and  liberty  into  a  country.  Its  principles  are 
those  of  unchanging  truth,  rectitude,  and 
benevolence  for  men  and  nations,  for  it  enables 
its  disciple  "to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  his  God. "  War  and  slavery, 
and  all  forms  of  tyranny  and  sensuality, 
are  contrary  to  its  spirit  and  influence.  It 
encourages  indtistry  and  establishes  order — is 
profitable  both  for  the  life  that  now  is  and  for 
that  which  is  to  come.  Civilization  is  debtor 
to  Christianity,  and  it  is  slowly  leavening  the 
world.  In  short,  we  conclude  with  the  appeals 
of  two  of  the  old  advocates  of  Christianity, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies : — "  Inquire,"  says  Origen,  in  his  cele- 
brated reply  to  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the 
philosopher  Celsusj  "  Inquire  into  the  lives  of 
some  amongst  us;  comijare  our  former  and 
present  mode  of  life,  and  you  will  find  in  what 
im])ieties  and  impurities  men  were  involved 
before  they  embraced  our  doctrines.  But  since 
they  embraced  them,  how  just,  grave,  mod- 
erate, and  constant  are  they  become !  yea, 
some  are  so  inflamed  with  the  love  of  purity 
and  goodness  as  to  abstain  even  from  lawful 
enjoyments;  the  church  abounds  with  such 
men  wherever  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
prevailed.  How  is  it  possible  they  can  be 
jjestilent  members  of  society  who  have  con- 
vei-ted  many  from  the  sink  of  vice  to  the 
I^ractice  of  virtue  and  a  life  of  temperance, 
conformable  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason? 
We  reclaim  women  from  immodesty,  quarrel- 
ling with  or  parting  from  their  husbands  ;  men 
from  the  wild  -extravagance  of  the  sports  and 
theatres  ;  and  restrain  youth,  who  are  prone 
to  vice  and  luxury,  by  painting  not  only  the 
vileness  of  lust,  but  the  punii^lunent  reserved 
for  the  vicious  and  dissolute." 

"They  are  not  Christians,"  says  Lactantius 
(who  flourished  a.d.  300),  "but  pagans,  who 
rob  by  land  and  coumiit  jnracy  by  sea ;  who 
T)«)i8on  their  wives  for  their  doweries,  or  their 
nusbands  that  they  piay  marry  their  adiilterers ; 
who  strangle  or  exjjose  their  infants,  commit 
incest  with  their  daughters,  sisters,  mothers, 
or  vestals,  who  prostitute  their  bodies  to  un- 
natural lusts,  seek  heaven  by  witchcraft,  and 
commit  other  criines  odious  to  relate."  Tlie 
Batiio  writer  also,  contrasting  the  contradic- 
tioub  between  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
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practice  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  little 
effects  that  resulted  from  them,  with  the  purity 
and  efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  has  the  following 
animated  passage :— "  Give  me  a  man  who  is 
choleric,  abusive  in  his  language,  headstrong, 
and  unruly ;  with  a  very  few  words— the  w  ords 
of  God — I  will  render  him  as  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
Give  me  a  greedy,  covetous,  parsimonious 
man,  and  I  will  presently  return  him  to  you  a 
generous  creature,  freely  bestowing  his  money 
by  handfuls.  Give  me  a  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty man,  instantly  his  ferocity  shall  be 
transformed  into  a  truly  mild  and  merciful  dis- 
position. Give  me  an  unjust  man,  a  foolish 
man,  a  sinful  man,  and  on  a  sudden  he  shall 
become  honest,  wise,  and  virtuous.  So  great  is 
the  efficacy  of  divine  wisdom,  that  when  once 
admitted  into  the  human  heart  it  expels  folly, 
the  parent  of  all  vice ;  and  in  accomplishing 
this  great  end,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
expense,  no  absohite  need  of  books,  or  deep 
and  long  study  or  meditation.  The  benefit  is 
conferred  gratuitously,  easily,  expeditiously, 
provided  the  ears  and  the  heart  thirst  after 
wisdom.  Did  or  could  any  of  the  heathen 
philosophers  accomplish  such  important  pur- 
poses as  these?" — InstiL  Divin.  lib.  iii. 

Christs,  false  (Matt.  xxiv.  24).  Our  Lord 
warned  his  disciples  that  false  Christs  should 
arise.  Not  less  than  twenty-four  different  per- 
sons of  such  pretensions  have  appeared ;  and  the 
defence  of  their  claims  to  the  Messiahship  has 
cost  the  Jews  a  great  exj^ense  of  life  and  trea- 
sure. One  of  them,  Caziba,  or  Barchocheba, 
lived  eai'ly  in  the  second  century.  He  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  nation  as 
their  Messiah ;  and  they  adhered  to  him.  The 
Romans  made  war  upon  them  ;  and  the  Jews 
themselves  allow  that  in  their  defence  of  this  false 
Messiah  they  lost  between  500,000  and  600,000 
souls.  In  the  twelfth  century  not  less  than 
eight  or  ten  deceivers  appeared  under  the  same 
name,  and  were  followed  by  great  numbers  of 
the  Jews.  Most  of  them  were  capitally  pun- 
ished for  their  imposture,  and  usually  involved 
a  multitude  of  their  deluded  followers  in  perse- 
cution and  death.  For  example,  in  the  year 
1137  there  appeared  one  in  France,  who  was 
put  to  death,  wilfh  many  of  those  who  followed 
him. 

In  the  year  1138  the  Persians  were  disturbed 
with  a  Jew  who  called  himself  the  Messiah. 
He  collected  together  a  vast  army.  But  he, 
too,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  followers  treated 
with  great  inhumanity. 

In  the  year  1157  a  false  Messiah  stirred  up 
the  Jews  at  Corduba,  in  Spain.  On  this  occa- 
sion almost  all  the  Jews  in  Spain  were  de- 
stroyed. 

In  the  year  11G7  another  false  Messiah 
arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  who  brought 
great  troubles  and  persecution  upon  the  Jews 
that  were  scattered  through  that  country. 

In  the  same  year  an  Arabian  set  up  there 
for  the  Messiah,  and  pretended  to  work 
niiracU'8,  When  search  was  made  for  him 
liis  followers  fled ;  but  he  was  brought  before 
the  Arabian  king,  and  finally  beheaded. 
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Not  long  after  this,  a  Jew  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Euphratea  called  himself  the  Messiah,  and 
drew  vast  multitudes  of  i)eoi)le  after  him.  He 
gave  this  for  a  sign  of  it  —that  he  had  been 
leprous,  and  was  cured  in  the  course  of  one 
night.  He,  like  the  rest,  perished  in  his  mad 
attempt,  and  brought  great  disasters  on  his 
countrymen. 

In  the  year  1174  a  magician  and  false  Christ 
arose  in  f*ersia,  who  was  called  David  Almus- 
ser.  He  pretended  that  he  could  make  himself 
invisible;  but  he  was  soon  taken,  and  put  to 
death,  while  a  heavy  tine  was  laid  upon  hii 
brethren  the  Jews. 

In  the  year  1176  another  of  these  impostors 
arose  in  Moravia,  who  made  similar  pretensions ; 
but  his  frauds  being  detected,  and  not  being 
able  to  elude  the  elforts  that  were  made  to 
secure  him,  he  was  likewise  executed. 

In  the  year  1199  a  famous  cheat  and  rebel 
exerted  himself  in  Persia,  called  David  el 
David.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  a  great 
magician,  and  pr  )fessed  to  be  the  Messiah. 
He  raised  an  army  against  the  king,  but  was 
taken  and  imprisoned;  and  having  made  his 
escape,  was  afterwards  seized  again  and  be- 
headed. Vast  numbers  of  the  Jews  were 
butchered  for  taking  part  with  this  impostor. 

We  are  told  of  another  false  Christ  in  tliis 
same  century  by  Maimonides  and  Solomon. 
But  farther,  in  the  year  1497,  we  find  another 
false  Christ,  whose  name  was  Ismael  Sophus, 
who  deluded  the  Jews  in  Spain.  He  also 
perished  with  his  followers. 

In  the  year  1500,  Rabbi  Lemlem,  a  German 
Jew  of  Austria,  declared  himself  a  forerunner 
of  the  Messiah;  and,  pulling  down  his  own 
oven,  he  promised  his  brethren  that  they 
should  bake  their  bread  in  the  Holy  Land 
next  year. 

In  the  year  1509  one  whose  name  was 
Pfefferkom,  a  Jew  of  Cologne,  pretended  to  be 
the  Messiah.  He  afterwards  affected,  how- 
ever, to  turn  Christian. 

In  the  year  1534,  Rabbi  Salomo  Malcho, 
giving  out  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  was  burnt 
to  death  by  Charles  V.  of  Spain. 

In  the  year  1015  a  pseudo-Christ  arose  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  was  greatly  followed  by 
the  Portuguese  Jews  who  were  scattered  over 
that  country. 

In  the  year  1624  another  in  the  Low  Conn- 
tries  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah,  of  the  family 
of  David  and  of  the  line  of  Nathan.  He 
promised  to  destroy  Rome,  overthrow  the 
kingdom  of  Antichrist  and  the  Turkish  empire. 

In  the  year  1666  appeared  the  spurious 
Messiah,  Sabatai  Sevi,  who  made  so  great  a 
noise,  and  gained  such  a  number  of  proselytes. 
He  was  born  at  Aleppo,  imposed  on  the  Jews 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  afterwards,  with 
a  view  of  saving  his  life,  turned  Mohammedan, 
and  was  at  last  beheaded. 

The  last  that  gained  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  converts  was  Mordecai,  a  Jew  of  G  r- 
many,  who  lived  in  1082.  He  fled  for  his  life, 
and  his  end  is  not  known.  One  is  said  to  be 
living  somewhere  in  Poland  at  the  present  day. 
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CHRISTIAN  (Acts  xxvi.  28)  was  a  name 
given  to  the  followers  of  our  Saviour.  It  was 
first  used  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26),  about  the 
year  42  or  43. 

How  this  name  originated  has  been  disputed. 
The  various  opinions  may  be  reduced  to  the 
four  following,  each  of  which  we  may  briefly 
discuss  : — 

1.  Uliat  the  disciples  received  this  name 
from  heaven  —  an  oinnion  which  has  found 
some  theological  supporters  ;  yet  it  seems  to 
possess  but  slender  foundation.  No  hint  is 
given  of  divine  agency,  nor  is  there  any  such 
allusion  in  the  subsequent  books  of  Scripture. 
The  word  occurs  only  in  two  other  places. 
Paul,  though  at  Antioch  when  this  epithet  was 
given,  never  uses  it  in  any  of  his  epistles.  Tlie 
new  name  conferred  by  divine  authority  is  one 
"which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  re- 
ceiveth  it."  Nor  do  the  Greek  terms  em- 
ployed by  Luke  at  all  favour  this  theory.  In 
the  active  form  and  in  the  early  Greek,  Xfjijua- 
Ti^o)  signifies  to  transact  business.  As  ajjplied 
to  royal  personages,  whose  chief  business  it 
was  to  hear  petitions  and  grant  redress,  it 
d(!notes  to  give  pubLc  answer.  So  it  is  often 
used  in  Josephus,  and  even  among  the  clas- 
sics. When  used  with  respect  to  God,  it  thus 
came  to  mean  his  regal  responses,  either  as 
oracles  or  as  warnings.  So  in  the  Seventy  and 
Josephus,  in  many  passages  usually  adduced 
by  lexicographers.  Such  a  meaning  some 
would  fasten  on  the  word  in  this  connection. 
In  such  cases  there  are  generally  some  dis- 
criminative terms  to  guide  the  sense,  frequently 
a  genitive,  denoting  tiie  agent,  and  governed  by 
wTTo.  But  in  the  later  Greek  it  often  signifies 
to  bear  a  name,  to  receive  a  name — in  the 
latter  case  the  name  itself  and  the  verb  are 
connected.  So  the  word  occurs  in  Plutarch, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Polybius,  and  all  writers  in 
the  later  era.  It  appears  from  the  phraseology 
of  the  verse,  from  the  silence  of  the  writer,  and 
the  total  omission  of  the  name  by  Paul,  that 
the  cognomen  given  at  Antioch  came  not  from 
divine  suggestion. 

2.  A  second  notion  is,  that  they  gave  it  to 
themselves— a  supposition  altogether  contrary 
to  their  recorded  usage.  Their  interchange- 
able appellations  were  of  another  nature.  Tiiey 
knew  one  another  as  *'  believers,  saints,  breth- 
ren, disciples."  Had  the  name  originated  in 
their  own  invention,  it  would  soon  have  become 
the  current  title. 

3.  A  third  hypothesis  is,  that  this  name 
might  be  conferred  by  the  Jews.  But  it  was 
not  their  choice  epithet.  It  was  too  dignified 
a  name  for  them  to  confer.  It  was  an  appella- 
tion which  involved  the  very  point  in  dispute 
between  them  and  the  adherents  of  Jesus. 
To  have  called  them  Christians  or  Messianists, 
was  admitting  more  than  any  Jew  would 
^villingly  yield— was  tacitly  acquiescing  in  the 
belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Their 
favourite  word  was  Nazarene,  a3  thev  on  one 
occasion  named  the  apostle,  "  a  ringleader  of 
the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes." 

4.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  them 
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by  the  citizens  of  Antioch.     These  heathens 
could  not  enter  into  the  spirit,  nor  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  brethren  or  saints, 
nor  could  they  enjoy  the  paltry  spleen  exhib- 
ited in  such  contemptuous  epithets  as  Naza- 
rene.     They  must  have  known  that  the  new 
sect  were  not  Jews,  and  so  they  were  in  want 
of  some  term  of  distinction.     Now,  what  could 
be  more  natural  than  to  call  them  after  the 
name  of  their  founder — after  him  whose  name 
must  have  occupied  a  peculiar  prominence  in 
their   conversation?     The  only  other  places 
where  the  word  occurs  favours  the  supposition : 
— "  Then    Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,   Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian  "  (Acts 
xxvi.  28).     The  king  used  the  word  in  a  Roman 
or  foreign  sense.     "Yet  if  any  man  suffer  as 
a  Christian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed  "  (1  Pet. 
iv.  16).     The  apostle  uses  the  term  as  it  was 
used  by  heathen  persecutors.     The  very  name, 
as  Tertuliian   has  said,  was  persecuted ;  and 
no  wonder,  when  such  a  man  as  Tacitus  could 
write,  quos,  per  flagitia  invisos,  vulgus  Chris- 
tianos  appellabat.     The  Roman  historian  un- 
derstood the  origin  of  the  name,  as  appears  in 
the  following  sentence :    auctor  nominis  ejus 
ChHstus,  &c.  (Taciti  Ann.  xv.  p.  44.)    To  be  a 
Christian,  to  bear  the  name,  was  enough  to 
render  them  obnoxious  to  their  enemies  ;  such 
seems  to  be  Peter's  allusion.     The  same  refer- 
ence is  found  in  a  passage  of  Justin  Martyr  : 
"We  hold  that  every  one  convicted  of  wicked- 
ness ought  to  be  punished,  but  not  simply  as  a 
Christian."    The  name  has  a  Latin,  and  not  a 
Greek  ending  ;  and  Wetstein  has  said  that  all 
parties  opposed  to  Caesar  received  appellations 
ending  in  ani — as  Pompeiani,  Pertinaciani,  &c. 
Others  suppose  the  Romans  to  have  been  at 
least  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  invention  of 
the  name,   as    Usher,   and  Witsius  de  Vita 
Pauli,  sec.  3,  num.  4.     Heuman,  in  a  disserta- 
tion   on  the  subject,   has  remarked,  that  in 
Laertii  Historia  Philosophorum  Grsecorum,  no 
sect  is  mentioned  whose  name  ends  in  anus. 
There  is  an  adjective  derived  after  the  Greek 
form  iKo^  used  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
(Sozomen,   lib.   vi.   cap.   36).      But  be    these 
philological    speculations    as    they  may,   one 
thing  is  certain,   that  the  heathen,  both  at 
Antioch  and  elsewhere,  were  accustomed  to 
call  i^hilosophical  sects  and  political  factions 
after  the  names  of  their  founders  or  leaders ; 
and  the  men  of  Antioch,   knowing  little  of 
Jesus,  but  hearing  much  of  him,  called  those 
Christians  who  proff^sed  themselves  devoted 
adherents  of  Christ.    Whether  any  reproach 
were  intended  in  the  name  as  originally  given, 
it  is  diflBcult  now  to  decide ;  probably  it  was  a 
tenn  more  of  convenience  than  of  ridicule. 
Ancient  authors  have  remarked  the  giddiness 
of  the  Antiochians,   and  their  proneness  to 
coin  nicknames.      However  ignominious  the 
tei-m  might  be,  the  followers  of  the  Lord  very 
soon  rejoiced  in  it.     The  churches  of  Vienne 
and  Lyons,  in  rehearsing  their  sufferings,  call 
it  honoural)le,  glorious,  and  refreshing.     Such 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  name 
— not  given  by  God,  nor  by  thenistlves,  nor  by 
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the  Jews,  but  by  their  heathen  neighbours,  to 
mark  them  as  a  new  sect,  and  designate  their  rela- 
tion to  Him  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their 
origin.  The  new  sect  seem  to  have  rapidly 
increased  at  this  period — a  great  number  be- 
lieved— much  people  was  added  to  the  Lord — 
and  hence  the  more  necessity  for  a  novel  and 
distinctive  appellation. 

The  term  Christian  is  now  employed — 1.  In 
contradistinction  to  Pagans  and  Mohamme- 
dans ;  and,  2.  To  denote  the  open  professoi"s 
of  religion,  in  contradistinction  from  those  who 
are  not  professors.  In  some  countries  it  is 
still  a  term  of  bitter  reproach ;  and  the  assump- 
tion of  it  is  attended  with  persecution,  cruelty, 
and  death. 

CHRONICLES  (1  Ki.  xiv.  19),  or  AN- 
NALS. In  its  general  signification,  this  term 
denotes  a  chronological  history,  or  an  account 
of  facts  and  events  in  the  order  of  time.  The 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  called  the  first  and  second  books 
of  Chronicles.  In  the  Hebrew  they  are  called 
Books  of  Days — that  is,  diaries.  By  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translators  they  are  named  paralei- 
pomcna,  things  omitted,  or  supplements,  because 
they  seem  to  be  in  some  sense  supplemental  to 
the  two  books  of  Kings  which  precede  them. 
They  appear  to  have  been  compiled  from  the 
national  diaries  or  journals;  l)ut  it  does  not 
satisfactorily  appear  who  compiled  them. 
The  probabihty  is  that  Ezra  was  the  author, 
as  the  history  is  brought  down  to  his  period. 
The  books  of  Chronicles  which  we  are  now 
considering  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
these  public  records  so  often  referred  to  as  the 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
The  compiler  of  the  canonical  books  of  Chron- 
icles had  before  him  all  the  available  sources 
of  Jewish  history.  He  has  made  use  of  the 
Pentateuch,  of  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings, 
and  of  many  other  public  axmals  no  longer  in 
existence.  He  refers  his  readers  to  the  book 
of  Nathan,  the  vision  of  Iddo,  the  book  of  Gad 
the  seer  and  of  Samuel  the  seer,  the  prophecy 
of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  the  vision  of  Isaiah, 
book  of  Jehu  and  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet,  the 
Chronicles  of  king  David,  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions for  Josiah.  All  these  were  sources  of 
information  patent  to  the  inspired  compiler. 
None  seem  to  be  identical  with  any  of  our 
canonical  books,  but  were  in  use  and  circula- 
tion when  Ezra  flourished.  The  style,  too,  in 
which  the  books  of  Chronicles  are  written 
coiTesponds  with  the  mixed  and  degenerate 
Hebrew  in  common  currency  after  the  captivity. 
It  employs  many  words  peculiar  to  the  langiiage 
of  that  country  in  wliich  the  Jews  had  lived 
for  seventy  years.  In  the  Hebrew  Bibles  the 
books  of  Chronicles  are  placed  last,  and  fonn 
the  conclusion  of  the  inspired  vohime. 

The  princi])al  object  of  the  author  of  these 
books  seems  to  have  been  to  point  out,  from 
the  public  records,  the  state  of  the  different 
families  before  the  captivity,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  lands  among  them,  that  each  tril)e 
might,  as  far  as  possible,  obtain  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  their  fathers  at  their  ret\im. 
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So  that  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  may 
be  considered  as  an  ej)itonie  of  all  the  mcred 
history,  hut  more  especially  from  the  origin  of 
the  Jewish  nation  to  their  return  from  the 
first  captivity,  embracing  a  period  of  nearly 
3,500  years.  The  first  book  traces  the  descent 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Adam,  and 
enters  into  a  very  full  and  circuinstantial 
account  of  the  reign  and  transactions  of  David  : 
the  second  continues  the  narrative,  relates  the 
progress  and  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judali  (apart  from  Israel),  to  the  year  of  the 
return  of  the  people  from  Babylon. 

This  book  (for  both  were  originally  reckoned 
but  one  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures),  therefore, 
in  its  construction  and  design  differs  from 
Samuel  and  Kings.  Samuel  is  more  biograph- 
ical in  its  nature ;  while  Kings  is  a  theocratic 
history — a  history  of  the  nation  as  the  people 
of  God,  and  yet  fonning  a  human  common- 
wealth. The  book  of  Chronicles  is  more 
ecclesiastic  in  its  structure — is  more  concerned 
with  the  Jews  as  a  church  than  the  Jews  as 
a  state.     The  order  and  arrangement  of  the 

Eublic  worship  occupy  a  i)rominent  place. 
)avid's  wars  and  victories  are  subordinated 
to  the  peculiar  ordinances  which  he  specially 
enacted  for  the  national  service  of  God. 
His  preparations  for  building  the  temple  are 
minutely  detailed  and  fully  dwelt  upon ;  and 
the  only  portions  of  Solomon's  life  rehearsed 
at  length  are  those  in  connection  with  the 
erection  and  dedication  of  that  magnificent 
sanctuarjr  which  formed  the  most  glorious  epoch 
of  his  reign.  The  brief  accoxmts  of  the  other 
sovereigns  have  also  generally  some  relation  to 
the  religious  element  of  the  government.  This 
is  continually  kept  in  view.  Under  Rehoboam, 
and  after  the  schism,  we  are  told, — "  The 
priests  and  the  Levites  that  were  in  all  Israel 
resorted  to  him  out  of  all  their  coasts.  For 
the  Levites  left  their  suburbs  and  their  posses- 
•sion,  and  came  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem;  for 
Jeroboam  and  his  sons  had  cast  them  off  from 
executing  the  priesfs  office  to  the  Lord  "  (2 
Chr.  xi.  13,  14).  Again,  when  Ahijah  and 
Jeroboam  were  met  in  the  field  of  battle,  the 
former  is  reported  to  have  delivered  this  ad- 
dress.— "  Now  ye  think  to  withstand  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  the  hand  of  the  sons  of 
David ;  and  ye  be  a  great  multitude,  and  there 
are  with  you  golden  calves,  which  Jeroboam 
made  you  for  gods.  Have  ye  not  cast  out  the 
priests  of  the  Lord,  the  sous  of  Aaron,  and  the 
Levites,  and  have  made  you  priests  after  the 
manner  of  the  nations  of  other  lands?  so  that 
whosoever  cometh  to  consecrate  himself  with  a 
young  bullock  and  seven  rams,  the  same  may 
be  a  priest  of  them  that  are  no  gods.  But  as 
for  us,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  and  we  have  not 
forsaken  him ;  and  the  priests,  which  minister 
unto  the  Lord,  are  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the 
Levites  wait  upon  their  business;  and  they 
bum  unto  the  Lord,  every  morning  and  every 
evening,  burnt  sacrifices  and  sweet  incense: 
the  showbread  also  set  they  in  order  upon  the 
jnire  table ;  and  the  candlestick  of  gold,  vnth. 
the  lamps  thereof,  to  bm-n  every  evening  :  for 
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we  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  our  God ;  but 
ye  have  forsaken  him  "  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8-11). 
Asa's  reformation  is  fully  described,  as  well  as 
his  religious  homage,  and  his  gifts  to  the  house 
of  God, — "  And  they  offered  unto  the  Lonl 
the  same  time,  of  the  spoil  which  they  had 
brought,  seven  hundred  oxen  and  seven  thou- 
sand sheep  .  .  .  And  he  brought  into  the 
house  of  God  the  things  that  his  father  had 
dedicated,  and  that  he  himself  had  dedicated, 
silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels"  (2  Chr.  xv.  11, 
18).  The  ecclesiastical  deeds  of  Jehoshaphat 
are  also  brought  out, —  "  Moreover,  in  Jei-usa- 
lem  did  Jehoshaphat  set  of  the  Levites,  and  of 
the  priests,  and  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of 
Israel,  for  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  and  for 
controversies,  when  they  returned  to  Jerusalem 
.  .  .  And,  behold,  Amariah  the  chief  priest 
is  over  you  in  all  matters  of  the  Lord  .  .  . 
Deal  courageously,  and  the  Lord  shall  "be 
with  the  good"  (2  Chr.  xix.  8,  11).  "And 
when  he  (Jehoshaphat)  had  consulted  with  the 
people,  he  appointed  singers  unto  the  Lord, 
and  that  should  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
as  they  went  out  before  the  army,  and  to  say, 
Praise  the  Lord;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever"  (2  Chr.  xx.  19,  21).  The  part  which  the 
priests  and  Levites  took  in  the  proclamation 
and  coronation  of  Joash  occupies  a  consider- 
able space ;  and  this  king's  desire  to  repair  the 
temple  is  almost  the  only  incident  of  his  life 
recorded,  though  he  reigned  forty  years.  In 
Kings  it  is  told  that  God  smote  Uzziah  or 
Azariah  with  leprosy,  but  the  reason  is  not 
stated.  In  Chronicles,  however,  you  find  a  full 
account  of  his  sin  and  punishment.  The  crime 
which  brought  upon  him  this  penalty  was  an 
invasion  of  the  priest's  ofl&ce  (2  Cnr.  xxvi. 
16-19).  A  long  account  is  given  of  the  life  of 
Hezekiah,  who  had  much  of  David's  spirit 
within  him,  in  reforming  and  re -instituting  the 
public  worship,  and  in  afterwards  keeping  a 
solemn  passover.  This  period  was  a  revival 
not  unlike  the  first  dedication  of  the  temple, 
and  so  it  is  copiously  and  minutely  narrated, 
— "Thus  did  Hezekiah  throughout  all  Judah, 
and  wrought  that  which  was  good,  and  right, 
and  truth,  before  the  Lord  his  God.  And  in 
every  work  that  he  began  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  in  the  law,  and  in  the 
commandments,  to  seek  his  God,  he  did  it 
with  all  his  heart,  and  prospered"  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  20,  21).  The  reign  of  Josiah  has,  for 
similar  reasons,  a  special  prominence  given  to 
it, — "So  all  the  service  of  the  Lord  was  pre- 
pared the  same  day,  to  keep  the  passover,  and 
to  offer  burnt  offerings  upon  the  altar  of  the 
Lord,  according  to  the  commandment  of  king 
Josiah.  And  the  children  of  Israel  that  were 
present  kept  the  passover  at  that  time,  and 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  seven  days. 
And  there  was  no  passover  like  to  that  kept 
in  Israel  from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet : 
neither  did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  keep  such  a 
passover  as  Josiah  ke})t,  and  the  priests  and 
the  Levites,  and  all  Judah  and  Israel  that 
were  present,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem" (2  Chr.  XXXV.  16-18).  Now,  these  sectiona 
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of  Jewish  history  are  either  omitted  altogether, 
or  but  slightly  referred  to  in  the  books  of 
Kings;  and  this  peculiar  construction  of  the 
book  of  Chronicles,  this  peculiar  selection  of 
materials,  proves  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
cLnrch  history,  and  that  it  was  meant  to  im- 
press the  Jews  returning  from  Babylon  with 
the  necessity  of  establishing  and  organizing 
anew  the  national  ritual.  This  purpose  is  kept 
constantly  in  view  throughout  the  entire  nar- 
rative, and  gives  it  its  distinctive  form  and 
aspect.  Still  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles 
should  be  read  and  compared  together,  as  they 
relate  substantially  the  same  records,  though 
with  different  degrees  of  particularity,  and 
with  different  means  of  information :  so  that 
the  whole  contains  but  one  history,  and  what 
is  obscure  .or  defective  in  one  part  may  be  ex- 
plained or  supplied  in  another. 

The  following  useful  table,  taken  from  De 
Wette's  Introduction,  may  facilitate  the  study 
and  collation  of  these  three  books : — 
Table  of  Passages  parallel  with  1  Chr.  x.— 2  Chr.  xxxvi. 

1  ,Chr.  X.  1-12 ■. 1  Sam.  xxxi. 

-^     xi  1-y 2  Sam.  v.  I-IO. 

—  xi.  10-47 —     xxiii.  8-39. 

—  xiii.  1-14 —     vi.  1-11. 

—  xiv.  1-7  —     V.  11-16. 

—  xiv.8-17 —     V.  17-25. 

—  XV.  xvi —     vi.  12-23, 

—  xvii —     vii. 

—  xviii —     viii 

—  xix —     X. 

—  XX.  Ir3.  —     xi.  1,  xii.  26-3L 

—  XX.  4-8 —     xxi.  18-22. 

—  xxi —     xxiv, 

2Chr.  i.  2-1.3 1  Kings  iii.  4-15, 

—  i  14-17 —     X.  26-29. 

—  ii —     V.15-.32. 

—  iii.  1,  V.  1  —     vi.,  vii.  13-51. 

—  V.  2- vii.  10 —     viii. 

—  vii.  11-22 —     ix  1-9. 

—  viii —     ix.  10-28. 

—  ix.  1-12  —     X.  1-1.3. 

—  ix.  13-3J. —     X  14-'J9. 

—  X.  1.  xi.  4   —     xii.  1-24. 

—  xii.  2,  9.11. 13-16  ....        —     xiv.  21-31. 

—  xiii.  1.  2,  23 —     xv.  1.  2,  7,  8. 

—  xiv.  1,  XV.  16-19 —     XV.  11-24. 

—  xvi  1-6,11-14 

—  xviii —     xxii.  2-35. 

—  XX.  31,  xxL  1 —     xxii.  41-51. 

—  xxi.  5-10 2  Kings  viii.  17-24. 

—  xxiLl-9 j       -     vin.  25-^,  ix.  10-28, 

—  xxii.  10,  Kxiii.  21  ... .  —  xi. 

—  xxiv.  1-14.  23-27  ....  —  xii 

—  XXV.  1-4.  11,  17-28....  —  xiv.  1-14.  17-20 

—  xxvi.  1-4.  21.  23 —  xiv.  21. 22;  xv.  2-5, 7. 

—  xxvii.  1-3,  9.. —  XV.  33  35,  38, 

—  xxviii.  1-4 —  xvi.  2-4. 

—  xxix.  1,  2 —  xviii.  2.  3. 

—  xxxii.9-2l -J       -     ''l^iS^'^'^-^^' 

—  xxxiL24.2.V30-33.-|  "  ''^.q^,  g'o. -A.'*   ''' 

—  xxxiii  1-10.  20 —  xxi.  1- 10,  18. 

—  xxxiii.  21-"J5  —  xxi.  19-24. 

—  xxxi V.  1,  2.  8-28 —  xxii. 

—  xxxiv.  29-33 —  xxiil  1-20. 

~     '"xxivi:i^'!..^."."'."*:f        -     '^^"i- 21-23. 28-30. 

—  xxxvi.  2-4.'.*.'.'.*.'.'.'.'. ,.       —     xxiii.  31-.34. 

—  xxxvi.  6.  6.  8 \       -     xf  f-  36.  37,  xxiv. 

i  1,  0. 

—  xxxvi.  9.  10 —  xxiv.  8-10.  14,  17. 

—  xxxvi.  11.  12 —  xxv.  18,13. 

—  xxxvi.  2.,  13 Ezra  L  L  2 
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The  authenticity  of  the  Chronicles  is  placed 
beyond  dispute  by  a  vast  variety  of  collateral 
evidence.  There  are  some  great  discrepancies, 
it  is  true,  especially  in  numbers,  between  the 
previous  parallel  passages;  for  as  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  were  employed  in 
numeration,  and  many  of  them  are  so  like,  the 
copyist  was  in  such  matters  peculiarly  liable 
to  introduce  variations.  This  Jewish  history, 
though  reaching  back  to  so  remote  a  period,  is 
precise  and  minute,  and  the  abundance  of 
correct  registers,  preserved  by  families  and 
tribes,  and  incorporated  in  these  annals,  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt  of  the  great  truth,  that  Jesus, 
according  to  prophecy,  was  the  Seed  of  Abra- 
ham and  Son  of  David. 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  Chronicles  cannot 
be  fully  understood  unless  we  bear  in  mind 
that  his  purpose  was  to  teach  by  writing 
history ;  to  illustrate  by  the  past  experience  of 
the  nation  certain  important  and  fundamental 
truths  connected  with  their  progress  and 
destiny.  His  grand  theme  is  this, — religit)n  is 
the  basis  of  national  prosperity— a  great  fact, 
to  the  certainty  and  importance  of  which  the 
annals  of  a  thousand  years  bear  constant  and 
thrilling  testimony.  If  these  books  are  read 
in  the  light  of  this  idea,  their  wise  and  benig- 
nant aim  will  be  warmly  admired. 

CHRYSOLITE— (7oW-stoKe  (Rev.  xxi.  20). 
This  was  anciently  a  general  name  for  all 
precious  stones  in  which  a  golden  or  yellow 
colour  was  prevalent.  It  more  particularly 
denoted  a  stone  resembHng  in  colour  the 
modern  topaz.  The  word  rendered  chrysolite 
in  our  version,  in  the  text  quoted  from  the 
Apocalypse,  but  not  so  rendered  in  Exod. 
xxviii.  20,  is  derived  from  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  the  latter  passage.  The  stone  now 
called  chrysolite  is  green,  tinged  with  yellow. 
It  is  not  very  valuable,  is  seldom  found  larger 
than  a  buck-shot,  and  comes  chiefly  from  the 
Levant. 

CHRYSOPRASUS  — £roW-76eyt  (Rev.  xxi. 
20)— is  rendered  beryl  in  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture. Some  make  it  the  chalcedony.  It  is 
said  to  be  set  in  portions  of  Egyptian  jewellery. 
_  CHUB  (Ezek.  xxx.  5).  From  the  connec- 
tion of  this  word,  it  is  presumed  to  have  been 
an  Ethiopian  tribe  or  province. 

CHUN  (1  Chr.  xviii.  8)— called  Berothai  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  8.     (See  Berothah.) 

CHURCH  The  word  is  the  same  as  the 
German  kirche,  and  is  derived  by  some  from 
kiiren,  to  elect ;  others  think  it  allied  to  the 
Saxon  ctJT,  cyric,  and  the  Scottish  kirk,  and 
maintain  that  these  terms  have  sprung  from 
the  Greek  term,  KvpiaKou,  Lord's  House.  This 
word  is  variously  used  by  the  sacred  writers ; 
but  its  import  is  generally  to  be  inferred  from 
its  connection.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice 
particularly  some  uses  of  the  term. 

Sometimes  it  denotes  simply  an  assembly  of 
persons  for  any  purpose  (Acts  xix.  41) ;  but  in 
the  New  Testament  it  is  api)lied  ]xarticularlj^ 
to  Christians  as  a  body  or  cimimimity  (Acts  ii. 
47).  It  is  also  applied  to  the  peoj:)le  of  God  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  whether  Jews  or  Chris- 
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tians  (Acts  vii.  38;  xii.  1;  Eph.  iiL  21;  v.  25). 
For  although  there  have  been  two  dispensa- 
tions— viz. ,  that  of  the  law  by  Moses,  and  that 
of  the  Gospel  by  Jesus  Christ — yet  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  is,  and  ever  has  Tbeen,  and  ever 
will  be,  one  religion  ;  whether  they  lived  be- 
fore or  after  the  coming  of  Christ,  true  be- 
lievers are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus  ((lal.  iii. 
28).  Of  this  church  or  company  of  the  re- 
deemed the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  now  the 
head,  and  the  church  is  therefore  called  the 
body  (Col.  i.  18,  24),  and  comprises  the  re- 
deemed who  have  gone  to  heaven  as  well  as 
tliose  who  are  or  will  be  on  the  earth  (Heb. 
xii.  23). 

Particular  portions  of  the  whole  body  of 
Christians  are  also  called  the  church,  as  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  at  Corinth,  &c.  (Acts 
viii.  1;  ICor.  i.  2;  iv.  17). 

In  modern  times  the  word  is  applied  to 
\  cirious  associations  of  Christians,  united  by 
..  common  mode  of  faith  or  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Baptist 
Church,  the  Moravian  Church,  &c. 

The  English  term  church  is  often  applied  to 
the  building  in  which  Christians  worship. 
This  use  is  correct,  according  to  our  etymology, 
for  it  originally  denote  the  sacred  edifice. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  Scripture  use  and 
meaning  of  the  word  ecdesia,  eKKX^n-ia.  This 
(ireek  word  never  clearly  means  the  house  in 
which  Christ's  disciples  assemble.  We  want 
a  good  English  term  to  signify  the  congrega- 
tion, in  contrast  with  the  place  which  they 
occupy.  The  term  synagogue  bore  the  same 
ambiguous  meaning  among  the  Jews  as  the 
name  church  does  with  us.  It  denoted  a 
company  of  men — "the  synagogue  of  the 
Libertines,"  and  sometimes  the  buildings  in 
which  they  usually  met — "He  loved  our  na- 
tion, and  built  us  a  synagogue."  Perhaps 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  22  the  Greek  term  has  reference 
to  the  building, — "  What !  have  ye  not  houses 
to  eat  and  to  drink  in?  or  despise  ye  the 
church  of  God,  and  shame  them  that  have  not?" 
The  force  of  the  apostle's  appeal  lies  in  a  con- 
trast between  the  private  houses  in  which 
ordinary  meals  should  be  taken,  and  the 
Lord's  house,  in  which  the  Supper,  or  love- 
feasts  should  be  observed. 

As  the  incarnation,  death,  resurrection,  and 
reigning  of  Christ  in.  heaven  constitute  him 
the  founder  and  head  of  the  Church,  as  it  now 
exists,  he  is  compared  to  "the  chief  corner- 
stone "  in  the  building  (Eph.  ii.  20),  on  whom 
the  whole  structure  is  dependent.  For  this 
purpose  God  "hath  put  all  things  under  his 
leet,  and  given  him  to  be  the  head  over  all 
things  to  tlie  church,  which  is  his  body,  the 
fulness  of  him  that  filleth  ail  in  all"  (Eph. 
i.  22). 

The  figurative  language  which  is  employed 
by  Christ  himself,  as  well  as  by  his  apostles, 
to  denote  the  nature  of  his  relations  to  the 
Church  (as  composed  of  aU  true  believers), 
and  its  relations  to  him,  is  of  the  most  signiti- 
cant  character.  Some  of  them  have  been  in- 
timated above— others  are,  that  of  husband 
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and  wife  (Eph.  v.  30-32);  a  vino  and  its 
branches  (John  xv.  1-G) ;  and  a  shepherd  and 
his  Hock  (John  x.  11).  And  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  Solomon's  Song  is  a  highly 
figurative  and  poetical  illustration  of  the 
mutual  love  of  Christ  and  the  people  of  his 
Church  in  all  ages. 

The  Church  universal  is  a  spiritual  com- 
munity— small  at  first  it  was,  but  it  is  destined 
at  length  to  fill  the  world.  "  Glorious  things 
are  spoken  of  thee,  O  city  of  God."  Her  one 
head  is  Christ — her  one  charter,  the  Scriptiu-es 
— her  one  life,  the  Spirit — and  her  one  member- 
ship, ordy  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  re- 
deeming grace.  This  community  has  the 
promise  of  a  perpetual  existence, — "the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her."  Sections 
of  that  Church  may  apostatize,  and  the  Spirit 
may  desert  them,  but  yet  the  Lord's  work  in 
other  portions  of  the  world^is  still  advancing. 
The  persecutions  which  have  fallen  on  the 
Church  have  been  many  and  severe,  yet  she 
has  survived  them,  nay,  they  have  contribiited 
to  her  gro\vth  and  spiritual  prosperity.  "  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church." 
But  there  are  a  few  points  in  reference  to  the 
Church  which  may  be  briefly  noticed  under 
separate  heads. 

Church,  gifts  of  the  early.     (See  Gifts.) 

Church,  unity  of  the.  A  brief  historic 
glance  at  the  acknowledgment  of  unity  on  the 
part  of  the  various  churches  may  aiford  in- 
teresting infitruction.  The  assertion  of  Scrip- 
ture is,  that  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  is 
one ;  that  there  should  be  no  "  schism  in  the 
body ;"  but  that  there  is  "  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism." 

The  one  faith  is  the  organ  of  her  justification, 
and  love  is  the  index  of  her  sanctification. 
Partakers  of  the  same  natiire,  and  originally 
under  the  same  curse,  rescued  by  the  same 
redeeming  love,  and  introduced  into  the  same 
holy  fellowship — with  similar  fears  and  hopes, 
professions  and  duties — the  churches  have  com- 
mon, sympathies,  trials,  and  enjoyments.  In 
reality  they  are  all  one  in  Christ — members  of 
that  body  of  which  he  is  the  head — branches  of 
that  vine  of  which  he  is  the  root— living  stones 
in  that  temple  of  which  he  is  the  foundation. 
But  the  frailty  and  passions  of  even  sanctified 
humanity  have  produced  jealousies  and  aliena- 
tions. These  baneful  effects  were  felt  in  the 
infant  churches  of  the  apostolic  era.  There  were 
contentions  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  produced 
by  overweening  attachment  to  good  men — 
almost  canonizing  them ;  "one  saying,  I  am 
of  Paul ;  another,  I  of  Apollos ;  anotlier,  I  of 
Cephas."  Similar  feuds  prevailed  in  the  other 
churches.  The  ^v^itings  of  the  apostolic  fathers 
contain  many  allusions  to  such  dissensions. 
Fearful  divisions  ensued,  from  corrupting  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  introduction 
of  terms  and  phrases  frona  the  current  systems 
of  philosophy.  One  party  resiling  from  the 
truth  in  one  direction,  created  another  at  its 
remote  antipodes.  And,  in  subseiiuent  times, 
the  love  of  Christ  too  often  degenerated  into 
bigoted  attachment  to  the  peculiarities  of 
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some  creed  or  symbol ;  the  love  of  the  brethren 
was  lost  in  ravening  factions ;  zeal  consumed  it- 
self in  internal  controversy,  as  if  engaged  in  a 
war  of  extirpation  against  the  inhabitants  of 
some  modern  Canaan,  and  so  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  has  presented  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  a  house  divided  against  itself  in  proud  and 
vindictive  scorn.  Yet  amidst  all  this  "envy- 
ing and  strife,"  followed  by  "confusion  and 
every  evil  worlc,"  the  churches  acknowledged 
their  theoretic  unity,  and  not  a  few  were  found 
to  exclaim  in  earnest  pathos,  "Behold  how 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity."  Irenseus  describes 
the  Church  as  possessing  and  being  animated 
by  one  soul  and  one  heart.  Again  and  again 
does  Chrysostom  of  the  Greek  Church  incul- 
cate the  doctrine  of  unity i  "the  Church,"  he 
says,  "is  a  name  not  of  separation  but  of  one- 
ness. Distance  may  separate,  but  the  Lord 
•unites."  Clemens  Alexandrinus  compares  the 
local  separation  of  the  churches  with  their  real 
union,  to  the  harmony  produced  by  the  varied 
chords  of  one  musical  instrument,  while  a  skil- 
ful leader  strikes  them,  and  declares  again, 
"  that  in  the  midst  of  apparent  schisms  there 
is  substantial  unity."  Basil  not  unfrequently 
insists  upon  all  believers  being  one  people  and 
one  Church:  rejoices  that  the  severance  of 
heretics  does  not  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  feels  his  heart  warming  at  the 
thought  that  Christian  societies,  scattered 
through  such  a  variety  of  places,  are  yet  one 
in  Christ,  knit  together  in  the  bond  of  charity 
by  the  communion  of  the  Spirit,  whose  office 
it  is  to  found  and  perpetuate  this  holy  junction. 
Cyril's  catechism  taught  the  youth  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  say — "I  believe  in  one  holy  Catholic 
Church. "  The  Latin  Church  was  not  behind  its 
eastern  sister.  Cyprian's  treatise  on  the  unity 
of  the  Church  is  well  known.  Many  figures 
are  employed  by  him  to  express  this  unity, 
some  of  them,  indeed,  not  the  most  accurate  or 
felicitous.  He  compares  the  oneness  of  the 
various  ecclesiastical  communities  to  the  nu- 
merous rays  of  the  sun  forming  one  light — to  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  so  united  as  to  be  one  oak 
— to  the  many  rivulets  which  may  be  traced  to 
one  fountain.  Augustine  is  no  less  full  and 
precise.  "In  all  parts  of  the  earth,"  he  says, 
this  faith  is  one,  l)ecause  it  is  the  Christian 
faith,"  while  he  admits  that  there  are  "  points 
of  minor  moment  concerning  which  the 
greatest  and  best  may  difi^er  without  infringing 
on  this  unity."  He  had  more  correct  opinions 
than  some  of  the  fathers  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  unity,  for  he  places  it  in  mutual  love  and 
in  living  connection  with  Christ  the  Head, 
agreeing  with  the  acute  Jerome,  that  the  unity 
and  essence  of  the  Church  are  nut  kejjt  together 
by  its  walls,  but  by  the  truth  of  its  doctrines. 
I'hese  men  did  indeed  err  in  their  notions  of 
what  this  unity  really  consisted  in,  tcjo  often 
confining  it  to  the  uniformity  of  external  order, 
and  arguing  its  reality  chiefly  from  ecclesiastical 
descent.  Tlie  unitan  orif/inis  which  Cyjirian 
reiterates  so  frecpiontly  is  true  in  itself;  but 
tlie  unity  whicli  Scriptiu-e  describes  is  not  that 
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of  origination  from  communities  apostolically 
planted  and  reared,  but  a  unity  of  present 
connection  and  of  actual  enjoyment — fellow- 
ship with  one  another  in  and  through  the 
fellowship  we  have  with  the  Father  and  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  thus  a  chain  of 
witnesses  testifying  to  the  great  tnath  that  the 
Church  of  God  is  essentially  one  and  undivided, 
in  times  prior  to  that  delusive  unity  which  the 
multifarious  corporation  of  Rome  has  so  long 
imperiously  claimed  for  itself — a  unity  which 
it  has  secured  by  the  repression  of  mental 
liberty,  and  by  the  desix)tic  sway  which  an 
organized  system  of  espionage  and  torture, 
and  pealing  anathemas,  has  obtained  over  its 
trembling  vassals. 

When,  again,  we  turn  to  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  we  find  schemes  of  union  occupy- 
ing the  minds  of  its  leaders,  and  discover  the 
doctrine  of  unity  clearly  laid  down  in  their 
confessions.  The  heart  of  Calvin  sighed  after 
it, — "I  wish  it  could  be  brought  about  that 
men  of  learning  and  dignity  from  the  principal 
churches  might  have  a  meeting,  and  after  a 
careful  discussion  of  the  several  points  of  faith, 
might  hand  down  to  posterity  the  doctrine  of 
the  Scripture  settled  by  their  common  judg- 
ment. But  among  the  greatest  evils  of  our 
age  this  also  is  to  be  reckoned,  that  our 
churches  are  so  distracted  one  from  another, 
that  human  society  scarcely  flourishes  among 
us,  much  less  that  holy  communion  between 
the  members  of  Christ  which  all  profess  in 
words  and  few  sincerely  cultivate  in  fact. 
Thus  it  happens  that  by  the  dissipation  of  its 
members  the  body  of  the  Church  lies  j)rostrate 
and  mangled.  As  to  myself,  could  I  be  of 
any  serWce,  I  should  not  hesitate,  were  it 
necessary,  to  cross  ten  seas  for  such  a  purpose. 
If  the  question  were  only  concerning  giving 
aid  to  England,  that  would  be  with  me  a  suffi- 
ciently powerful  reason.  Now,  when  the 
object  is  to  obtain  such  an  agreement  of 
learned  men,  upon  strict  scriptural  principles, 
as  may  accomplish  an  union  of  churches  in 
other  respects  widely  asunder,  I  do  not  think 
it  lawful  for  me  to  decline  any  labovirs  or 
troubles." 

Cranmer  also  had  a  long  and  earnest  corre- 
spondence upon  the  same  subject  with  the 
continental  reformers.  The  Confessions  of 
Augsburg,  of  Basle,  of  Helvetia,  of  Belgium, 
of  Scotland,  of  Westminster,  and  the  articles 
of  the  English  Church,  all  maintain  the  scrip- 
tural position  of  unity.  The  idea  was  fostered 
by  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  those  times ;  so 
that  we  find  Bishop  Hall  preaching  l)efore  the 
famous  Synod  of  Dort,  and  uttering  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  appeal: — "We  ai'e  brethren,  let 
us  also  be  associates.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
the  digi-aceful  titles  of  Remonstrants,  Contra- 
Remonstrants,  Calvinists,  Arminians?  We 
are  Christians,  let  us  als.)  be  of  one  soiil ;  we 
are  one  boily,  let  us  also  be  of  one  mind.  By 
that  tremendous  name  of  the  Almighty  God — 
by  the  inona  and  gentle  bosom  of  o\ir  common 
mother  — by  your  own  souls— by  the  most  holy 
comxjassious  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  aim 
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at  i)eace,  brethren,  enter  into  peace,  that,  lay- 
in  jj:  aside  all  prejudice,  party  spirit,  and  evil 
affections,  we  may  all  comt}  to  a  happy  agree- 
ment in  the  same  truth."  Tims,  in  spite  of  dif- 
ferences, all  the  evan,':,'elical  churches  agree  in 
the  apostolic  doctrine,  that  there  is  "  one  body 
and  one  spirit,  even  as  we  are  called  in  one 
hope  of  our  calling,"  What  the  deacons  of  old 
were  wont  to  say  to  the  comnmnicants  is  now 
addressed  to  tlie  evangelical  churches — "  re- 
cognize one  another," — let  not  your  love  be 
coffined  in  your  creed,  or  be  only  seen  during 
a  momentary  resuscitation  "  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  grave  clothes. " 

Union  is  essential  to  energy.  While  there 
are  so  many  thousands  bowing  the  knee  to 
stocks  and  stones,  and  imploring  delivei-ance 
from  the  unc(juth  idols  which  their  own  fingers 
have  framed;  while  so  many  myriads  are 
bound  in  the  spell  of  the  oriental  impostor, 
debased  by  the  fables  and  impurities  of  the 
Koran,  and  preparing  themselves  for  an  eter- 
nity that  can  effect  nothing  but  the  utter 
extinction  of  every  moral  feeling  that  yet  finds 
a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  fallen  humanity — an 
eternity,  the  only  measurements  of  which  are, 
appetite  meeting  enjoyment,  and  enjoyment 
begetting  appetite ;  and  while  the  sons  of 
Abraham  are  scattered  among  the  nations, 
forlorn,  neglected,  and  branded,  the  veil  yet 
upon  their  hearts  when  Moses  is  read — while 
such  is  the  fearful  aspect  of  the  world,  whose 
successive  generations  are  so  swiftly  passing 
into  the  unchanging  and  invisible  state,  the 
churches  should  not  forget  the  past  sectarian 
strifes,  and  fixing  their  gaze  on  this  fearful 
scene  of  sin,  and  woe,  and  death,  in  the  confi- 
dent recejition  from  one  another  of  solace  and 
excitement,  and  with  uplifted  look  to  the  pro- 
raised  Spirit,  come  with  united  energy  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  After 
all,  the  chief  sepaiating  principle  in  Pro- 
testant Christendom  is  not  so  much  diversity 
of  truth  as  of  feeling.  Could  men  realize  their 
actual  relationship,  and  become  more  intensely 
conscious  of  their  unity  in  Christ,  little  would 
remain  to  be  adjusted  in  order  to  cement  a 
perfect  agreement.  Not  that  we  plead  for 
uniformity.  It  is  verily  a  chimera,  and  in  that 
church  which  boasts  of  it,  it  is  only  a  thin  veil, 
scarce  covering  the  various  combatants. 

In  fine,  the  prospect  of  unity  in  heaven  is 
not  merely  meant  to  prepare  us  for  it  there, 
but  to  lead  to  its  enjoyment  in  the  Church 
heloio.  The  bliss  of  enjoying  it  is  not  to  be 
deferred  till  we  actually  share  in  it  above.  No 
anticipation  is  more  fraught  with  holy  ecstasy 
than  that  of  the  unity  and  glory  of  lieaven — 
myriads  of  redeemed  spirits  encircle  the  thnme 
of  our  common  Father — our  elder  brethren  who 
have  arrived  before  us  at  the  eternal  home  of 
the  household.  The  social  principle,  refined  and 
elevated,  finds  itsf  ull  development.  The  family 
in  heaven  enjoy  a  pure  happiness  in  intercourse 
with  one  another,  and,  even  now,  next  to  com- 
munion with  (iod  is  the  communion  of  saints. 
Love  is  the  atmosphere  of  heaven,  and  re- 
mains when  faith  and  hope  shall  have  changed 
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their  present  forms  of  existence.  Wliy  might 
not  the  magnificent  vision  be  realized  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  earth? 

CHUKL  (Isa.  xxxii.  5-7.  Comp.  1  Sam. 
XXV.  3,  10,  11,  17  with  passage  in  Isaiah). 
This  term  is  of  the  same  family  of  worcls  as 
the  old  English  or  Scotch  term,  carl,  a  rustic 
or  serf ;  but  denotes  an  ill-natured  or  miserly 
individual. 

CHURN.    (See  Butter.) 

CHUSAN-raSHATHAIM.  The  meaning 
of  the  name  is  doubtful  (Judg.  iii.  8-10).  A 
Icing  of  JNIesopotamia,  and  an  oppressor  of  the 
Israelites.  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew,  delivered 
them  from  his  dominion.  The  oldest  AssjTiau 
monmnents  are  some  centuries  later  than  his 
time. 

CIELED  (2  Chr.  iii.  5),  CIELING  (1  Ki. 
vi.  15).  Eastern  floors  and  cielings  were  just 
the  reverse  of  ours.  Their  cielings  were  of 
wood,  painted  ( Jer.  xxii.  14) ;  ours  are  of  plas- 
ter ;  their  floors  were  of  plaster  or  some  sort  of 
tiles,  and  ours  of  wood.  Some  of  our  fine  old 
public  buildings  are  cieled  with  wood ;  and  in 
the  same  way  those  ancient  cielings  were,  it 
is  evident,  a  species  of  wainscoting.     Some 
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beautiful  specimens  of   painted  cielings    are 
f(^uud  among   the  relics  and   monuments  of 

CILICIA  (Acts  xxi.  39)— a  provdnce  in  the 
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Bouth-eastem  district  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  on 
the  northern  coast,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  became  a  Roman 
province  B.C.  67.  Its  capital  city  was  Tarsus, 
the  birthi)lace  of  Paul.  The  synagogue  of 
"  them  of  Cilicia"  (Acts  vi.  9)  was  a  ijlace  of 
Jewish  worship  in  Jerusalem,  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  Jews  who  might  be  at  Jerusalem 
from  the  province  of  Cilicia,  A  similar  custom 
in  modern  times  is  the  fitting  up  of  public- 
houses  to  accommodate  strangers  from  par- 
ticular states  or  countries.  This  society  of 
*'  them  of  Cilicia  "  were  among  the  antagonists 
of  Stephen ;  and  Paul  being  of  this  province, 
was  probably  a  member  of  this  synagogue,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  defeated  opposers  and  con- 
trovertists  of  the  proto-martyr  (comp.  Acts  vi. 
10;vii.  58).     (See  Tarsus.) 

CINNAMON  (Song  iv.  14)- a  well-known 
aromatic,  produced  from  the  inner  bark  of  a 
tree  which  grows  chiefly  in  Ceylon;  and  which 
being  peeled  off, 
and  cut  into 
strips,  curls  up 
in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  usu- 
ally seen.  The 
cinnamon  tree  is 
a  species  of  the 
laurel,  which 
grows  to  the 
height  of  about 
20  feet.  It  is  not 
fully  ascertained 
whether  what  is 
now  called  cin- 
namon was  the 
production  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  Cinnamon 
was  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  holy  oil  (Exod. 
XXX.  23),  and  was  probably  an  article  of  com- 
merce in  ancient  Babylon  (Eev.  xviii.  13). 

CINNERETH,  CINNEROTH.  (See 
Chinnebeth.) 

CIRCLE  (Isa.  xl.  22).  The  word  means, 
in  this  passage,  the  line  within  which  the 
earth  is  supposed  to  revolve,  or  figuratively 
describes  a  position  on  its  boundary  from 
which  every  part  of  its  surface  can  be  seen. 
In  Prov.  viii.  27  the  same  word  is  rendered 
compass,  and  denotes  the  boundary  or  moijnd 
within  which  the  waters  are  restrained.  The 
Creator  is  represented  as  marking  out  the 
habitation  of  the  vast  expanse  of  waters,  with 
the  same  ease  with  which  a  designer  or  drafts- 
man delineates  the  plan  of  a  building  or  an 

CIRCUIT  (Job  xxii.  14)  — a  circular  path 
or  route  (1  Sam.  vii.  10).  In  the  passage  from 
Job,  God  is  figuratively  represented  as  confin- 
ing his  presence  to  the  high  heavens,  or  ratlier 
Huch  is  the  foolish  conception  formed  of  him 
by  wicked  men,  wlio  wish  concealment  from 
his  omniscience  (corap.  vv.  11,  12  with  vv. 
13,  14).  In  Ps.  xix.  G  the  circuit  of  the  sun  is 
represented  as  extending  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other,  or  from  east  to  west. 

.CIRCUMCISION  (Uen.  xvii.  10-12;  John 
vii.  22),  Circumcision  was  a  remarkable  rite  or 
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ceremony  of  the  Jewish  religion,  which  con- 
sisted in  cutting  around  the  flesh  of  the  fore- 
skin of  all  males,  on  the  eighth  day  after  their 
birth.  This  rite  was  established  as  the  token  of 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  who  immedi- 
ately subjected  himself  and  all  his  family  to  its 
observance.  The  precept  of  circumcision  was 
renewed  to  Moses  (Exod.  xii.  44 ;  Lev.  xii.  3 ; 
John  vii.  22,  23),  requiring  that  all  should  sub- 
mit to  it  who  would  partake  of  the  paschal 
sacrifice.  And  the  Jews  have  always  been  very 
scrupulous  in  its  observance,  though  it  was  omit- 
ted in  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  for 
obvious  reasons.  It  appears  from  indubitable 
testimony  that  it  was  in  use  prior  to  the 
period  of  Abraham.  The  Egyptians  practised 
the  rite  at  a  very  early  epoch,  and  the  Troglo- 
djiies  of  Africa  submitted  themselves  to  the 
painful  ceremony.  Prichard  sjjeaks  of  it  as 
in  use  among  the  Amakosa,  who  form  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  South  African  population. 
The  Kaffirs  practise  it ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  common  among  the  aborigines  of  Canaan, 
for  the  Philistines  of  a  later  era  are  first  named 
the  uncircumcised.  Many  other  nations  have 
adopted  the  rite ;  and  it  is  the  chief  ceremony 
of  initiation  into  the  religion  of  Mohammed, 
though  it  is  regarded  only  as  a  traditionary- 
precept,  and  is  not  performed  till  the  child  is 
five  or  six  years  old.  The  instrument  used  for 
this  purpose  was  a  knife,  a  razor,  or  even  a 
sharp  stone  (Exod.  iv.  25 ;  Josh.  v.  3). 

Many  i)hysical  reasons  have  been  assigned 
for  the  institution  of  this  rite,  on  which  we 
cannot  dwell.  But  it  was  enacted  among  the 
Jews  as  a  religious  ordinance,  so  as  to  distin- 
guish the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham, 
and  to  separate  them  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  (Rom.  iv.  9-12).  The  rite  was  peculiar 
to  the  Jews  in  this  religious  sense,  and  was  a 
consecration  of  their  bodies  to  God,  and  of 
their  successive  generations  to  God  in  their 
conception  and  birth.  Hence  they  are  called 
the  circumcision,  and  the  Gentiles  the  uncir- 
cumcision.  Submission  to  it  was  necessary  to 
a  participation  in  Jewish  privilege  —  in  the 
Wessings  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  The 
Jews  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity 
still  attached  so  great  importance  to  this 
physical  distinction  as  to  deem  the  continued 
observance  of  it  essential  to  salvation.  This 
fatal  error  had  made  great  inroad  among  the 
Galatians;  and  therefore  Paul  solemnly  de- 
clares to  them,  "Behold,  I  Paul  say  unto 
you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall 
profit  you  nothing.  For  I  testify  again,  to 
every  man  that  is  circumcised  that  he  is  a 
deljtor  to  do  the  whole  law "  (Gal.  v.  2,  3). 
And  to  show  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
new  economy,  he  adds,  "Eor  in  Christ  Jesus 
neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor 
uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature  "  (Gal.  vi. 
15).  The  word  is  often  used  in  a  figurative 
sense.  Moses,  refen-ing  to  his  want  of  a  ready 
elocution,  calls  himself  a  man  of  "  uncircum- 
cised lips."  The  terms  uncircumcised  and 
uncircumcision  are  also  used  to  denote  im- 
purity or  wickedness  generally;    and  to  cir- 
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cumcise  the  heart  was  to  become  tractable 
ami  docile  (Jer.  iv.  4;  vi.  10;  ix.  2(5;  Ezek. 
xliv.  7;  Acts  vii.  51).  Jews  who  renounced 
Judaism,  under  the  Roman  persecution,  some- 
times endeavoured  to  erase  the  mark  of  cir- 
cumcision; and  probably  Paul  may  allude  to 
this,  1  Cor.  vii.  18.  (See  Covenant,  Con- 
cision). 

The  modem  Jews  still  practise  the  rite  with 
great  formality.  The  child  is  brought  to  the 
synagogiie,  and  a  man  called  Baal-Berith,  or 
Ijord  of  the  Covenant,  takes  the  infant,  and 
the  circumciser  performs  the  operation  with 
a  great  deal  of  useless  ceremonies,  which  it 
•were  vain  to  describe. 

CISTERN  (Prov.  v.  15).  The  country  and 
climate  made  cisterns  indispensable  in  Judea. 
They  were  generally,  if  not  universally,  pri- 
vate property  (Num.  xxi.  22).  Some  were 
formed  by  merely  excavating  the  ground,  and 
making  a  receptacle  for  a  sjjring  that  naturally 
bubbled  out  of  the  earth ;  others  were  covered 
reservoirs  into  which  the  water  was  conducted 
or  rain-water  was  collected;  and  others  still 
were  lined  with  wood  or  cement,  or  hewn  out 
of  the  rock  with  great  labour,  and  ornamented 
with  much  skill.  When  these  pits  were  empty, 
there  was  a  tenacious  mire  at  the  bottom,  and 
they  were  used  as  the  places  of  the  most  cruel 
and  extreme  punishments.     It  was  into  such  a 

J»it  probably  that  Joseph  was  <5ast.  (See  also 
's.  xl.  2;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6.)  Large  cisterns  are 
now  found  in  Palestine  at  intervals  of  15  or 
20  miles.  These  cisterns  were  the  chief  de- 
pendence of  the  people  for  water;  hence  the 
force  of  the  prophet's  allusion  to  the  "cisterns, 
broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water  "  (Jer. 
ii.  13).     (See  Conduit.) 

Jerusalem  was  almost  dependent  for  water 
on  these  artificial  reservoirs,  one  of  which 
belongs  to  almost  every  family.  Immense 
cisterns  now  and  anciently  existed  within  the 
area  of  the  temple,  supplied  partly  from  rain 
water  and  partly  by  the  aqueduct.  These  of 
themselves,  in  case  of  a  seige,  would  furnish  a 
tolerable  supply.  But  in  addition  to  these, 
almost  every  private  house  in  Jerusalem,  of 
any  size,  is  understood  to  have  at  least  one  or 
more  cisterns,  excavated  in  the  soft  limestone 
rock  on  which  the  city  is  built.  Pour  belong- 
ing to  one  house  have  dimensions  as  follows : — 


Length. 
L  15  Feet. 
IL    8   — 

III.  10  — 

IV.  30   — 


Breadth. 

8  Feet 

4  — 
10  — 
30   — 


Depth. 
12  Feet. 
15    — 
15    — 
20  — 


This  last  is  enormously  large,  and  the  numbers 
given  are  the  least  estimate.  The  cisterns 
have  usually  merely  a  round  opening  at  the 
top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stonework  above, 
and  furnished  with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the 
bucket ;  so  that  they  have  externally  much 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  welL  The 
water  is  conducted  into  them  from  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  during  the  rainy  season,  and  with 
proper  care  remains  pure  and  sweet  during 
,the  whole  summer  and  autumn.     Fountains 
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and  streams  are  few,  as  compared  with  Europe 
and  America:  and  the  inhabitants  therefore 
collect  water  during  the  rainy  season  in  tanks 
and  cisterns  in  the  cities,  in  the  fields,  and 
along  the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of 
themselves  and  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
for  the  comfort  of  the  passing  traveller.  JSIany, 
if  not  the  most,  of  these  are  obviously  antique ; 
and  they  exist  not  unfrequently  along  the 
ancient  roads  which  are  now  deserted.  Thus 
on  the  long-forgotten  way  from  Jericho  to 
Bethel  "broken  cisterns"  of  high  antiquity 
are  found  at  regular  intervals.  Such  tanks 
are  found  at  Hebron,  Bethel,  Gibeon,  Blreh, 
and  various  other  places,  sometimes  still  in  use, 
as  at  Hebron,  but  more  commonly  in  ruins. 
They  are  built  up  mostly  of  massive  stones, 
and  are  situated  chiefly  in  valleys,  where  the 
rains  of  winter  could  be  easily  conducted  into 
them.  These  reservoirs  are  one  of  the  least 
doubtful  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  all  Palestine, 
for  among  the  present  race  of  inhabitants 
such  works  are  utterly  unknown.  That  Jeru- 
salem was  thus  actually  supplied  of  old  with 
water  is  apparent  also  from  the  numerous 
remains  of  ancient  cisterns  still  existing  in  the 
tract  north  of  the  city,  which  was  once  enclosed 
within  the  walls. — Robinson's  Researches^  L, 
p.  480. 

It  was  probably  over  one  of  these  ancient 
reservoirs  that  David  caused  the  heads  of  the 
sons  of  Rimmon,  Rechab,  and  Baanah,  the 
murderers  of  Ishbosheth,  to  be  exposed  (2  Sam. 
iv.  12). 

Water  being  so  scarce  in  Palestine,  these 
cisterns  were  highly  valued,  and  were  often  the 
matter  of  violent  contest  among  rival  tribes. 
(See  Water.) 

CITIZEN  (Acts  xxi.  39).    (See  Roman.) 

CITY  (Gen.  iv.  17).  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
determine  by  what  the  Jews  distinguished 
villages  from  towns  and  towns  from  cities. 
Probably  at  first  a  nvimber  of  tents  and  cottages 
formed  a  village.  They  were  brought  together 
by  family  relationship,  by  local  attractions,  or 
more  probably  for  mutual  defence  against  more 
powerful  clans  or  tribes.  When  their  situation 
became  insecure,  they  began  to  protect  them- 
selves by  a  ditch  or  hedge,  or  perhaps  a  wall. 
The  advancement  from  this  ruae  state  to  the 
fortified  towns  and  cities  of  ancient  days  was 
easy  and  rapid.  Some  have  supposed  that 
cities  were  always  waljed  (Num.  xiii.  28),  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this.  We  know  they 
were  often  (if  not  always)  fortified,  and  many 
of  them  were  very  jiopulous.  The  streets  were 
naiTow,  so  that  in  some  of  them  (as  we  are  told) 
loaded  camels  could  not  pass  each  other ;  and 
even  at  this  day,  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
mats  are  spread  across  the  streets,  from  house 
to  house,  for  shade.  Broad  streets  in  a  hot 
country  would  be  intolerable.  SoD^etimes,  in 
Asiatic  cities,  a  section  of  a  street  is  covered 
for  the  accommodation  of  merchants  or  trades- 
men, and  such  places  are  called  bazaars;  and 
the  prominent  branch  of  business  transacted 
there  gives  the  name  to  the  street,  as  the 
woollen  drapers,  cor)persmiths,  &c.  Around 
14a 
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the  gates  of  cities  was  the  principal  concourse 
of  people  (Neh.  viii.  1).  These  stations  were 
desirable  as  booths  or  stalls  for  the  sale  of 
merchandise  (2  Ki.  vii.  1).  These  square  or 
open  places  are  probably  intended  in  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  6 ;  Neh.  iii.  16 ;  viii.  1,  3.  Some  cities 
were  adorned  with  open  squares  and  large  gar- 
dens. One-third  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  we 
are  told,  was  occupied  with  gardens;  and 
Csesarea,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  other  of  the 
largest  cities  were  paved.     (See  Market.) 

City,  fenced  (2  Ki.  x.  2),  or  Defenced 
CITIES  (Isa.  xxxvi.  1) — a  fortified  city.  To 
build  a  city,  and  to  fortify  or  fence  it,  in  the 
oriental  idiom,  mean  the  same  thing.  The 
fencing  or  fortification  was  usually  with  high 
walls,  and  watch-towers  upon  them.  Thus  it 
is  said  of  the  towns  of  Bashan  at  the  period  of 
their  capture,  "All  these  cities  were  fenced 
with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars  "  (Deut.  iii.  5). 
The  walls  of  fortified  cities  were  formed,  in 
part  at  least,  of  combustible  materials, — "  I 
will  send  a  fire  on  the  wall  of  Gaza,  which  will 
devour  the  palaces  thereof  ...  I  will  send  a 
fire  upon  the  wall  of  Tyrus,  which  shall  devour 
the  palaces  thereof  ...  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in 
the  wall  of  Eabbah,  and  it  shall  devour  the 
palaces  thereof"  (Amos  i.  7, 10, 14).  The  gates 
were  covered  with  thick  plates  of  iron  or  brass. 
So  the  psalmist  sings,  in  remembrance  of  God's 
powerful  acts,  "For  he  hath  broken  the  gates 
of  brass,  and  cut  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder " 
(Ps.  cvii.  16).  Isaiah,  too,  predicting  the 
downfall  of  Babylon,  a  city  so  strongly  fortified 
as  to  be  deemed  impregnable,  says,  "I  will 
break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in 
sunder  the  bars  of  iron"  (Isa.  xlv.  2).  There 
was  also  within  the  city  a  citadel  or  tower,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  fled  when  the  city  itself 
could  not  be  defended.  Thus  it  is  recorded  in 
Judges  of  Thebez — "But  there  was  a  strong 
tower  within  the  city,  and  thither  fled  all  the 
men  and  women,  and  all  they  of  the  city,  and 
shut  it  to  them,  and  gat  them  up  to  the  top  of 
the  tower.  And  Abimelech  came  unto  the 
tower,  and  fought  against  it,  and  went  hard 
unto  the  door  of  the  tower  to  burn  it  with  fire  " 
(Judg.  ix.  51,  52).  These  citadels  were  often 
upon  elevated  ground,  and  were  entered  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  The  cities  were  also  guarded 
by  watchmen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve 
order  within,  and  to  give  alarm  of  the  approach 
of  any  danger  from  without.  In  the  Song  of 
Solomon  the  spouse  complains  of  being  attacked 
by  the  night  police  as  she  wandered  through 
the  city, — "  The  watchmen  that  went  about  the 
city  found  me,  they  smote  me,  they  wounded 
me;  the  keepers  of  the  walls  took  away  my 
veil  from  me"  (Song  v.  7).  The  early  employ- 
ment of  this  means  of  defence  may  be  learned 
from  the  fact,  that  the  hours  of  the  night 
were  distinguished  as  its  watches  at  a  period  as 
ancient  as  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  from 
Egypt.     (See  Gatk,  Town.) 

At  the  time  when  Abraham  came  into  the 

land  of  Canaan  there  were  already  in  existence 

numerous  towns,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 

book  of  Genesis — Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Zeboim, 

IDO 
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Admah,  Bela,  Hebron,  and  Damascus.  This 
last  is  truly  venerable,  as  it  is  beyond  doubt 
the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  The  spies  who 
were  sent  over  Jordan  brought  back  an  account 
of  well-fortified  cities.  In  the  book  of  Joshua 
we  read  of  no  less  than  600  towns  of  which  the 
Israelites  took  possession.  When  the  city  of 
Ai  was  taken,  its  inhabitants,  who  were  put  to 
the  sword,  amounted  to  12,000  (Josh.  viii.  16, 
25) ;  and  we  are  told  that  Gibeon  was  a  still 
greater  city.  "  That  they  feared  greatly,  be- 
cause Gibeon  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the 
royal  cities,  and  because  it  was  greater  than 
Ai,  and  all  the  men  thereof  were  mighty'' 
(Josh.  X.  2).  It  is  commonly  calculated  that, 
in  Europe,  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  a  nation 
is  comprised  in  cities  and  towns.  Reckoning 
the  Hebrews,  then,  at  3,000,000,  it  would  give 
about  1,250  for  the  average  population  of  the 
towns;  and,  for  greater  safety,  it  is  probable 
that  half  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  towns. 
Now,  in  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  15),  there  were  700 
men  who  bore  arms,  and  of  course  not  less 
than  3,000  inhabitants.  By  a  similar  calcula- 
tion, we  conclude  that  the  forty-eight  cities  of 
the  Levites  contained  each  about  1,000  souls. 
In  the  time  of  David  the  population  of  Pales- 
tine may  have  been  between  5,000,000  and 
6,000,000;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  towns 
and  cities  were  proportionably  increased.  On 
the  great  annual  festivals  Jerusalem  must 
have  presented  a  sublime  spectacle  of  countless 
multitudes,  when  all  the  males  of  the  nation 
were  required  to  be  there  assembled.  At  such 
times  the  city  itself  was  insufficient  to  contain 
the  host  of  Israel,  and  thousands  encamped 
around  its  outskirts.  After  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  the  population  of 
the  towns  may  have  been  inconsiderable ;  but 
the  subsequent  increase  was  most  rapid,  so  that 
in  the  time  of  Josephus  the  small  villages  of 
Galilee  contained  15,000  inhabitants  and  the 
larger  towns  50,000.  At  the  same  period 
Jerusalem  was  4  miles  in  circuit,  and  may  have 
had  a  population  of  150,000.  The  same  author 
tells  us  that  under  Cestuis  the  number  of 
paschal  lambs  was  256,500,  which  would  give 
an  amount  of  almost  2,000,000  attending  the 
passover.  If  this  be  not  great  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  the  historian,  then,  at  the  time 
of  the  fatal  siege  of  Jerusalem,  more  than 
1,000,000  persons  were  shut  in  by  the  Romans; 
so  that  the  space  included  by  the  4  miles  must 
have  been  remarkably  economized. 

City  of  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  5)— a  section  in 
the  southern  part  of  Jerusalem,  embracing 
mount  Zion,  where  a  fortress  of  the  Jebusites 
stood.  David  reduced  the  fortress,  and  built  a 
new  palace  and  city,  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
name.  Bethlehem,  the  native  town  of  David, 
is  also  called  from  that  circumstance  the  city 
of  David  (Luke  ii.  11). 

City  of  God  (Ps.  xlvi.  4)  was  one  of  the 
names  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  and  its  appro- 
priateness is  evident  from  Deut.  xii.  5. 

City,  holy  (Neh.  xi.  1).  The  sacredness  of 
the  temple  extended  itself  in  some  measure 
over  the  city,  and  hence  Jerusalem  itself  was 
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called  the  Holy  City,  and  is  so  distinguished 
in  the  East  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  El 
kuds— the  Holy. 

Cities  of  refuge.  The  oriprinal  institution 
of  these  retreats  is  detailed  in  Num.  xxxv.  10- 
15.  The  cities  of  refuge  so  appropriately 
named  were  thus  six  of  the  Levitical  cities 
divinely  appointed  by  the  Jewish  law  as 
asylums,  to  which  those  were  commanded  to 
flee  for  safety  and  protection  who  had  been 
undesignedly  accessory  to  the  death  of  a  fellow 
creature.  The  kinsmen  or  other  person 
who  might  jmrsue  to  kill  the  manslayer, 
could  not  molest  him  in  one  of  these  cities, 
until  his  offence  was  investigated  and  the 
judgment  of  the  congregation  passed.  If  he 
was  not  within  the  provisions  of  the  law,  he  was 
delivered  to  the  avenger  and  slain.  The  custom 
of  blood  revenge  was  deeply  rooted  among  the 
Israelites,  and  continues  among  the  Arabs  to 
this  day ;  and  the  institution  of  cities  of  refuge 
was  wisely  designed  to  check  the  violence  of 
human  passion.  Several  sections  of  the  Jewish 
law  have  relation  to  this  subject.  Moses  found 
this  custom  in  existence,  but,  by  a  wise  and 
benignant  institxition,  he  so  curbed  and  modi- 
fied it  as  to  bring  it  within  the  dominion  of 
law,  and  so  to  extinguish  in  their  commence- 
ment those  family  feuds  which  often  led  to 
rapine  and  murder  for  many  successive  genera- 
tions. The  desire  of  blood  revenge  is  intense 
not  only  among  the  Arabs  and  other  eastern 
nations,  but  prevails  invariably  among  the 
North  American  Indians.  It  is  also  found 
nearer  home — lives  were  annually  sacrificed  to 
it  in  Corsica ;  and  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, the  son  of  the  Border  Chief  sings  right 
merrily — 

"  If  I  live  to  be  a  man, 
My  father's  death  revenged  shall  be.*^ 

Other  nations  had  also  their  places  of  refuge ; 
but  they  were  not  so  wisely  guarded  as  those 
of  Moses.  The  Greeks  and  Komans  had  such 
spots  of  sacred  inviolability.  These,  however, 
were  often  abused.  Wilful  murderers  congre- 
gated within  them  and  bade  defiance  to  the 
arm  of  justice.  Such  a  nuisance  did  this  at 
length  become  in  Rome,  that  during  the  period 
of  the  emperors  it  was  modified  and  almost 
abolished.  The  custom  passed  over  into  the 
Christian  Church  at  an  early  period.  Constan- 
tine  gave  the  privilege  to  churches,  and  Theo- 
dosius  extended  it  to  all  church  enclosures, 
such  as  courts  and  gardens.  The  old  Scottish 
palace  of  Holyi-ood,  in  Edinburgh,  affords  to 
this  day  a  sanctuary  for  debtors. 

The  Mosaic  enactment  displayed,  however, 
great  wisdom,  justice,  and  kindness.  The  law 
was  laid  down  with  peculiar  minuteness,  and 
carefully  guarded  against  abuse.  Deliberate 
murder  was  summarily  punished,  but  mercy 
was  shown  to  the  unfortunate  homicide 
(Num.  xxxv.  22,  23).  In  these  various  and 
repeated  statutes  (Deut.  xix.  4-6),  instances 
of  manslaughter  are  very  carefully  distin- 
guished by  the  lawgiver  from  examples  of 
wilful   murder,    committed   with   a    "lethal 
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weapon,"  and  with  deliberate  purpose,  or 
malice  prepense.  The  homicide  was  enjoined 
to  flee  so  soon  as  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  shed  blood ;  but  he  underwent  a  trial  after- 
wards (Num.  xxxv.  24,  25).  The  avenger  of 
blood  might  slay  the  homicide  if  he  caught 
him  ere  he  fled  to  the  city  of  refuge ;  and  that 
city  he  was  never  to  leave  till  the  death  of  the 
high  priest ;  for  if  he  were  found  beyond  certain 
limits  his  life  might  be  forfeited. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  trial  already  re- 
ferred to  of  the  man-slayer  was  gone  into  at 
the  city  of  refuge  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  where  the  offence  occurred.  Perhaps 
there  were  two  processes — one  introductory  to 
the  other,  as  we  have  a  preliminary  examination 
to  determine  if  the  party  accused  shall  be  held 
to  answer  for  hisotf  ence.  The  first  process  might 
have  been  at  the  city  of  refvge.  The  Jewish 
writers  say  that  at  every  cross-road  signs  were 
erected  in  some  conspicuous  ijlace,  pointing 
to  the  cities  of  refuge,  on  which  was  inscribed, 
"  Refuge,  Refuge,"  which,  with  many  other 
similar  provisions,  were  designed  to  direct  and 
facilitate  the  flight  of  the  unhappy  man  who 
was  pursued  by  the  avenger  of  blood. 

The  cities,  which  were  all  Levitical  cities, 
sacred  in  character  and  quiet  in  aspect,  were 
so  arranged  as  to  be  near  every  p«)int  of  the 
country.  Three  were  on  the  west  side  of 
Jordan — Kedesh  in  Galilee  in  mount  Naphtali, 
Shechem  in  mount  Ephraim,  and  Hebron  in 
the  mountain  of  Judah ;  on  the  other  side 
Jordan — Bezer,  Ramoth  in  Gilead,  and  Golan 
in  Bashan  (Josh.  xx.  7-9).  The  Jews  say,  too, 
that  as  the  death  of  the  high  priest  released  all 
the  prisoners  in  those  sanctuaries,  the  pontiff's 
mother  sent  them  annually  handsome  dona- 
tions of  clothes,  that  they  might  not  pray  for 
the  decease  of  her  son. 

Th  ere  were  other  sacred  places,  as  is  supposed, 
particularly  the  temple  and  the  altar  of  burnt 
offerings  (Exod.  xxi.  14).  Thus  we  read  that 
Adonijah  and  Joab,  at  the  period  of  David's 
death,  and  when  afraid  of  their  life,  fled  to  the 
tabernacle  and  caught  hold  of  the  horns  of  the 
akar.  This  place  of  refuge  did  not  save  Joab. 
He  was  slain  in  spite  of  his  precaution ;  so  in 
Grecian  history  we  read  that  Pausanias,  when 
menaced,  fled  to  a  fane  of  Minerva ;  but  the 
magistrates  blocked  up  the  door  and  destroyed 
the  roof  to  secure  his  death.     (See  Murder.) 

Cities  with  suburbs  (Josh.  xxi.  41,  42). 
This  expression  is  explained  by  reference  to 
Num.  xxxv.  1-5.  (See  Treasure  -  cities, 
Walls.) 

CLAUDA.  (See  Crete.) 
.  CLAUDIA  (2  Tim.  iv.  21)— a  Christian 
woman  in  Rome  sending  her  salutations  to 
Timothy.  Many  suppose  her  to  have  been  a 
British  lady,  daughter  of  king  Cogidubnus, 
who  in  return  for  the  emperor's  patronage  took 
his  name.  This  daughter  was  wife  of  Pudens. 
But  they  can  scarcely  be  identified  with  the 
Pudens  and  Claudia  of  the  poet  MartiaL 

CLAUDIUS.     (See  Cesar.) 

CLAUDIUS  LYSIAS  (Acts  xxiii.  26)— the 
chief  captain  or  commander  of  a  band  of  sol- 
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diers  stationed  as  a  public  guard  over  the 
temple  (John  xviii.  12 ;  Acts  v.  26).  His  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  of  the  uproar  in  Jerusalem, 
and  his  interposition  for  the  protection  of  Paul, 
on  two  occasions  where  his  life  was  in  jeopardy, 
are  creditable  to  his  efficiency  and  humanity 
(Acts  xxi.,  xxii.,  xxiii.)     (See  Dwellings.) 

CLAY  (Isa.  xlv.  9).  This  substance  was 
used  by  the  ancients  as  it  is  by  tis.  It  was 
mixed  by  treading  (Isa.  xli.  25),  fashioned  by 
the  motion  of  a  wheel  or  frame  (Jer.  xviii.  3), 
and  baked  or  burnt  in  a  kiln  (Jer.  xliiL  9). 
Clay  seems  to  have  been  often  used  as  wax  is 
with  us.  Thus  in  Job  xxxviii.  14  it  is  said, 
"  He  turneth  it  as  clay  to  the  seal."  A  piece 
of  clay  is  put  often  on  the  lock  of  a  storehouse 
and  sealed.  Many  impressions  of  seals  are 
found  on  the  Babylonian  bricks.     Clay  tablets 


Engraved  Bricks  from  Babylon. 

were  common  also  in  Nineveh,  and  stamped 
pieces  of  clay  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of 
bank  notes  or  circulating  medium.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  illustrates  man's  dependence  on  God 
by  language  borrowed  from  the  common  uses 
of  clay, — "We  are  the  clay,  and  thou  our 
potter ;  and  we  all  are  the  work  of  thy  hand  " 
(Isa.  Ixiv.  8).  And  the  apostle  Paul  has  given 
new  point  to  the  symbol  by  his  interrogation, 
— "Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay, 
of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto 
honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour?"  (Rom. 
ix.  21).     (See  Potter.) 

CLEAN  and  UNCLEAN  (Lev.  x.  10). 
These  words  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and 
obvious  meaning  in  the  sacred  writings ;  but  it 
is  in  their  peculiar  application  by  the  Jewish 
law  to  persons,  animals,  and  things,  that  they 
are  now  to  be  considered. 

In  order  to  partake  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  and  to  engage  acceptably  in  its 
outward  worship,  the  individual  must  not  only 
be  circumcised,  but  he  must  be  ceremonially 
pure— that  is,  he  must  be  free  from  unclean- 
ness.  How  the  various  kinds  of  uncleanness 
■were  contracted,  what  time  it  continued,  and 
what  was  the  process  of  purification,  we  have 
particularly  described  to  us,  Lev.  xi.-xv. ; 
Num.  xix. 
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The  division  of  animals  into  clean  and 
unclean  existed  before  the  flood,  as  seen  in  the 
directions  given  to  Noah  (Gen.  vii.  2),  and  was 
probably  founded  upon  the  ijractice  of  animal 
sacrifice.  The  Mosaic  enactment  on  this  point 
was  clear  and  precise,  and  perfectly  adapted 
to  popular  comprehension  and  use.  And  first 
with  regard  to  quadrupeds  : — The  animals  pro- 
hibited as  unclean  were  the  solipedes,  or  those 
with  one  hoof — as  the  horse  and  the  ass ;  the 
animals  allowed  to  be  eaten  as  clean  were  the 
fissipedes,  or  those  having  hoofs  divided  into 
two  parts,  or  cloven— as  oxen,  deer,  sheep, 
and  goats.  But  then  this  distinction  must  be 
entire,  not  partial ;  real,  not  merely  apparent ; 
and  besides  its  external  construction,  its  in- 
ternal or  anatomical  construction  must  also 
be  correctly  correspondent  to  this  formation. 
Moreover,  animals  whose  feet 
are  divided  into  more  than  two 
parts,  are  unclean;  so  that 
the  number  of  their  toes — as 
three,  four,  or  five — is  an  entire 
rejection  of  them,  whatever 
other  quality  they  may  pos- 
sess. Such  appears  to  be  the 
principle  of  the  Levitical  dis- 
tinction of  animals,  clean  and 
unclean,  so  far  as  relates  to 
their  feet.  Their  rumination 
is  a  distinct  character;  but  a 
character  absolutely  unavail- 
ing, without  the  more  obvious 
and  evident  marks  derivable 
from  the  construction  of  their 
members.  _  (See  Cud.)  We 
may  consider  the  animals 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  as  in- 
stances of  a  rule  designed  for 
general  application,  and  it  excludes— (1.)  All 
whose  feet  are  not  by  one  cleft  thoroughly 
divided  into  two  parts,  as  the  camel.  (2.)  AU 
whose  feet,  though  thoroughly  divided  by  one 
cleft  into  two  parts  externally,  yet  internally 
by  the  construction  of  their  bones  differ  from 
the  character  of  the  permitted  kinds,  as  the 
swine.  Though  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  hog's  feet  is  like  that  of  a  cloven-footed 
animal,  yet  internally  it  has  the  same  num- 
ber of  bones  and  joints  as  animals  which  have 
fingers  and  toes;  so  that  the  arrangement 
of  its  feet-bones  is  into  first  and  second  and 
third  phalanges  or  knuckles,  no  less  than  those 
of  the  human  hand.  Besides,  therefore,  the 
absence  of  rumination  in  the  hog  kind,  its  feet 
are  not  accordant  with  those  of  such  beasts  as 
are  clean  according  to  the  Levitical  regula- 
tions. (3.)  All  whose  feet  are  thoroughly 
divided  by  two  ch;fts  into  three  toes,  as  the 
sha])han,  rendered  in  our  version  "coney," 
(See  Coney.  )  (4. )  All  whose  feet  are  thoroughly 
divided  by  three  clefts  into  four  toes,  as  the 
hare;  and  tlierefore,  a  fortiori,  if  there  be  any 
annuals  whose  feet  are  divided  into  five  toes, 
they  are  so  much  further  removed  from  the 
character  recjuisite  to  permission. 

It  is  proper  to  recollect  that  the  quality  of 
rumination  is  only  one  character  necessary  to 
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l.iwf  ulnoss  ;  yet  the  shaphan,  though  it  rumin- 
ates, is  proscribed;  and  th()U},'h  the  hare,  in 
some  of  its  varieties  may  niminate,  yet  the  whole 
species  is  declared  unclean  by  reason  of  the 
construction  of  the  feet.  This,  then,  seems  to 
be  the  most  obvious  distinction — a  distinction 
which  the  eye  of  the  unlearned  can  detect  at 
sight,  and  which,  therefore,  is  adai>ted  to 
popular  infoi-mation. 

Fishes. — Those  that  wete  permitted  for  food, 
and  declared  clean,  were  "such  as  had  fins  and 
scales."  Fins  are  analogous  to  the  feet  of 
land  animals :  as,  therefore,  the  sacred  legisla- 
tor had  given  directions  for  separating  quadru- 
peds according  to  their  hoofs  and  claws,  so  he 
directs  that  fishes  which  had  no  clear  and 
distinct  members  adapted  to  locomotion  shoiild 
be  unclean ;  while  those  which  had  fins  should 
be  clean,  provided  they  had  also  scales :  for,  as 
we  observed  before,  as  two  requisites,  a  cloven 
hoof  and  a  power  of  rumination,  were  neces- 
sary to  render  a  quadruped  lawful,  so  two 
characters  are  necessary  to  answer  the  same 
purpose  in  fishes. 

Birds. — There  are  no  particular  characters 
given  for  distinguishing  these  by  classes,  as 
clean  or  unclean;  but  a  list  of  exceptions  is 
given,  and  these  are  forbidden,  without 
enumerating  those  which  are  allowed.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  on  consideration,  that 
those  which  live  on  grain  are  not  i^rohibited ; 
and,  as  these  are  the  domesticated  kinds,  we 
might  almost  express  it  in  other  words,  that 
birds  of  prey,  generally,  are  rejected — that  is, 
those  with  crooked  beaks  and  strong  talons — 
whether  they  prey  on  lesser  fowls,  on  animals, 
or  on  fish;  while  those  which  eat  vegetables 
are  admitted  as  lawful.  So  that  the  same 
principle  is  maintained,  to  a  certain  degree, 
among  birds  as  among  beasts. 

Insects. — "All  creatures  that  creep,  going 
ujjon  all  four,"  or  whatsoever  goeth  upon  the 
belly,  and  all  "flying  creeping  things  which 
have  four  feet,"  are  declared  to  be  an  abomina- 
tion. With  regard,  however,  to  those  winged 
insects  which,  besides  four  walking  legs,  have 
also  two  longer  springing  legs  (joedes  saltatorii), 
an  exception  is  made,  and,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  locusts,  they  are  declared  to  be  clean. 

_  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  these 
dietetic  distinctions ;  and  the  Scripture,  which 
is  our  safest  guide  in  inquiries  of  this  nature, 
informs  us,  that  the  design  was  both  moral  and 
politiml,  being  intended  to  preserve  the  Jews 
as  a  i:)eople  distinct  from  the  nations  of  idola- 
try. Thus  it  is  declared,  Lev.  xx.  24-26,  "  I  am 
tlie  Lord  your  God,  who  have  separated  you 
from  other  people ;  ye  shall  therefore  put  dif- 
ference between  clean  beasts  and  unclean : 
and  ye  shall  not  make  yourselves  abominable 
by  beast  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any  living  thing 
that  creepeth  on  the  ground,  which  I  have 
separated  from  you  as  unclean:  and  ye  shall 
be  holy  unto  me,  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy,  and 
have  severed  you  from  other  people,  that  ye 
should  be  mine."  Agreeably  with  this,  ISIoses 
tells  them,  "  The  Lord  hath  chosen  you  to  be 
a  peculiar  people  unto  himself.    Ye  shall  not 
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eat  any  abominable  thing.  .  .  .  Ye  shall 
not  eat  any  thing  that  dieth  of  itself;  ye  shall 
give  it  to  the  stranger,  or  sell  it  to  an  alien; 
for  ye  are  a  holy  people  "  (Deut.  xiv.  2,  3,  21). 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  immediate  and 
primary  intention  of  these  laws  was  to  Ijreak 
the  Israelites  from  the  bad  habits  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  Egypt,  and  to  keep 
them  for  ever  distinct  from  that  corru])t 
people,  both  in  principles  and  practices ;  and, 
by  parity  of  reason,  from  all  other  idolatrous 
nations.  No  more  simple  nor  effectual  method 
could  be  devised  for  preventing  an  ensnaring 
intercourse  or  dangerous  assimilation  than  by 
a  law  regulating  their  food ;  for  nothing  separ- 
ates one  people  from  another  more  than  that 
one  should  eat  what  the  other  considers  as 
unlawful  or  rejects  as  disgusting.  Those  who 
cannot  eat  and  drink  together  are  never  likely 
to  become  intimate.  We  see  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  from 
time  immemorial,  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider certain  animals  as  improper  for  food,  and 
therefore  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  those 
who  eat  or  even  touch  what  they  deemed 
defiling.  (See  Gen.  xliii.  32.)  Hence  they 
and  the  Hebrews  could  not  eat  together,  and 
of  course  could  not  associate  or  live  together. 
Accordingly,  they  assigned  that  people,  when 
they  had  come  down  to  dwell  in  their  country, 
a  separate  district  for  their  residence;  for 
some  of  the  animals  which  the  Hebrews 
ate  were  among  them  unclean,  because 
sacred,  being  so  expressly  consecrated  to  a 
deity  that  they  durst  not  slaughter  them. 
The  Hebrews,  by  killing  and  eating  these 
animals,  must  have  appeared  not  only  odious 
but  sacrilegious,  transgressing  the  rules  of 
good  behaviour  and  offending  the  gods. 
Other  animals,  as  several  of  the  birds  of  pi*ey, 
were  also  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  or 
were  venerated  in  the  rites  of  augury.  The 
Hebrews  being  instructed  to  consider  these 
as  unclean,  would  be  prevented  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  like  superstiticm.     (See  Eat.) 

Thus  this  statute,  above  all  others,  established 
not  only  a  political  and  sacred,  but  a  physical 
separation  from  all  other  i>eople.  It  made  it 
next  to  impossible  for  the  one  to  mix  with 
the  other,  either  in  meals,  in  marriage,  or  in 
any  familiar  connection.  Their  opposite  cus- 
toms in  the  article  of  diet  not  only  precluded 
a  friendly  and  comfortable  intimacy,  but 
generated  mutual  contempt  and  abhorrence. 
The  Jews  religiously  abhorred  the  society, 
manners,  and  institutions  of  the  Grentiles, 
because  they  viewed  their  own  abstinence 
from  forbidden  meats  as  a  token  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  of  course  regarded  otner  na- 
tions who  wanted  this  sanctity  as  vile  and 
detestable.  They  considered  themselves  as 
secluded  by  God  himself  from  the  lu-ofane  world 
by  a  peculiar  worship,  government,  law,  dress, 
mode  of  living,  and  country.  Though  tliis 
separation  from  other  people,  on  which  the 
law  respecting  food  was  founded,  created  in 
the  Jews  a  criminal  pride  and  a  hatred  of  the 
Gentiles;  yet  it  forcibly  operated  as  a  pre- 
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servative  from  heathen  idolatry,  by  precluding 
all  familiarity  with  idolatrous  nations.  So 
bigoted  were  the  Jews  in  the  observance  of 
this  law,  that  by  no  reproaches,  no  threats,  no 
sufferings,  nay,  hardly  by  a  new  command 
from  God  himself,  could  they  be  brought  to 
lay  it  aside.  (See  1  Maccab.  i.  63;  Ezek.  iv. 
14;  Acts  X.  14.)  Though  some  thousand 
years  have  passed  since  this  discriminating 
ritual  was  given  to  them,  and  though  t?iey 
have  been  scattered  abroad  among  every  nation 
upon  earth;  though  their  government  and 
temple  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  yet  this 
prohibition  of  particular  foods  has  ever  been 
obeyed,  and  has  served,  with  other  causes, 
to  keep  them  distinct  and  separate  from  all 
other  people. 

Auother  reason  for  the  distinction  was,  that, 
as  the  Jews  were  a  people  peculiarly  devoted 
to  Grod,  they  should  be  reminded  of  that  rela- 
tion by  a  particularity  of  diet  which  should 
serve  emblematically  as  a  sign  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  study  moral  purity.  This  is  expressly 
given  as  the  reason  with  reference  to  the  for- 
bidden animals  (Lev.  xi.  43-45).  As  thus 
Jehovah  meant  to  impress  on  his  people  a  con- 
stant sense  of  his  own  infinite  purity,  as  "  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,"  so  he  meant  to  habituate 
them  to  regard  and  honour  him  as  such,  by  the 
conspicuous  jjurity  both  of  their  manners  and 
worship.  Not  one  of  the  pagan  gods  so  much 
as  pretended  to  purity  of  character,  or  claimed 
to  be  worshipped  under  the  title  of  the  Holy 
One.  Far  from  this,  even  the  worship  of  these 
gods  was  frequently  performed  by  impure  rites 
and  the  use  of  vile  and  filthy  animals,  by 
which  the  worshippers  proclaimed  the  foul 
character  of  their  deities.  On  the  contrary, 
the  pure  ceremonies  of  the  Hebrews  constantly 
reminded  them  of  the  immaculate  purity  of 
Jehovah,  and  this  nice  distinction  of  meats  was 
fitted  to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  moral 
purity  or  true  holiness  (Isa.  Ixv.  3,  4;  Ixvi. 
17).     (See  Preface  to  Harris's  Dktionary.) 

Persons. — Under  the  ceremonial  law  a  He- 
brew might,  in  various  ways,  become  unclean. 
Diseases  and  infirmities  made  their  victims  un- 
clean :  the  touch  of  a  dead  or  leprous  body,  or 
an  unclean  animal,  or  of  any  article  of  furni- 
ture that  had  come  in  contact  with  a  corpse,  or 
been  defiled  with  leprosy,  caused  uncleanness. 
The  persons  rendered  unclean  in  these  various 
ways  remained  so  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period,  and  became  clean  again  by  batliing— a 
process  which,  in  such  a  country,  is  full  of 
physical  benefit,  as  well  as  of  ceremonial  mean- 
ing. It  was  j)lainly  no  disgrace  in  many  things 
to  become  defiled.  They  who  did  the  last 
duties  to  the  dying  and  the  dead  could  not  feel 
their  uncleanness  to  have  in  it  any  shame ;  but 
it  was  a  sin  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  omit 
the  necessary  jjurifications.  Such  ceremonial 
distinctions,  sucli  national  rites,  have  now 
l)assed  away.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  Jew  and  Gentile  are 
jiow  filiko  before  God;  and  He  announced 
this  great  truth  when  it  was  proclaimed  to 
104 
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Peter,  "What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call 
not  thou  common  nor  unclean."  Moral  purity 
is  now  required — purity  of  heart,  even  that 
"  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord."  Still  the  ceremonial  law,  though  it 
was  both  tyi)ical  and  temporary,  serves  in 
these  minute  and  scrupulous  distinctions  a  very 
wise  and  salutary  purpose.     (See  Leper.) 

CLEOPAS  is  the  proper  rendering  in  Luke 
xxiv.  18.  Cleophas  occurs  in  John  xix.  25 ;  but 
Clopas  is  the  right  rendering.  Cleopas  and 
Clopas  do  not  appear  to  be  the  same  person. 
Clopas,  however,  is  often  identified  with  Al- 
phaeus,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  names 
are  not  so  like  as  some  contend.  In  Matt.  x.  3, 
Mark  iii.  18,  Luke  vi.  15,  Acts  i.  13,  we  have 
James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  and  in  Mark  ii.  14 
we  have  Levi  the  son  of  Alphseus ;  but  whether 
these  two  Alphseuses  are  the  same  or  different, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Then  we  have 
KXoJTras  (Clopas)  in  John  xix.  23,  and  KXe'oTras 
(Cleopas)  in  Luke  xxiv.  18,  the  proper  spelling 
of  the  two  names  in  the  Greek  text.  The 
original  Syro-Chaldaic  form,  as  given  in  the 
Syriac  version,  is  Chalphai,  and  is  found  in 
the  five  places  where  'AXcpaio^  occurs,  but  it 
gives  Cleopha  for  the  two  names  Clopas  and 
Cleopas  in  John  and  Luke.  The  names  were 
thus  evidently  regarded  as  quite  different  by 
the  author  or  authors  of  this  oldest  version. 
Clopas,  therefore,  is  not,  as  is  often  affirmed, 
the  Aramaic  form  of  Alphseus ;  and  to  assert 
that  Alphseus  and  Clopas  are  varying  names  is 
opposed  to  philological  analogy.  The  Syriac 
Chetk  may  pass  into  the  Greek  'A  with  the 
spiriius  lenis,  as  in  ^AXcpalo?,  for  the  Hebrew 
n  is  so  treated  by  the  Seventy,  i^^jD  becoming 
Eva,  though  often  it  is  represented  by  the 
Greek  X  or  K.  But  would  'A  have  any  alUance 
with  the  consonantal  Kuph  in  Clopas  or 
Klopas?  At  least,  the  Hebrew  Koph  seems 
never  to  be  represented  by  a  vowel  in  the 
Septuagint,  but  by  K,  X,  or  T.     (See  Brother.  ) 

CLOAK.    (See  Clothes.) 

CLOTHES  (Matt,  xxiv.  18).  The  art  of 
making  cloth  was  known  in  early  times.  The 
skins  of  animals  supphed  the  place  of  cloth  at 
first,  as  when  the  Lord  God  made  coats  of  skin 
to  our  first  parents.  The  Hebrew  word  oftenest 
employed  to  represent  clothes  signifies  originally 
covering.  A  second  term  of  similar  meaning 
is  employed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  i*epre- 
sent  the  dress  of  a  human  being ;  while  still  an- 
other word  denotes  the  clothing  of  Orientals,  in 
its  loose,  long,  flowing  character.  Spinning 
and  needlework,  however,  were  so  far  perfected 
as  to  furnish  cloth,  of  a  coarse  kind  at  least,  at 
an  early  period  (Exod.  xxxv.  25 ;  Judg.  v.  30). 
The  beauty  of  dress  consisted  in  the  fineness 
and  colour  of  the  cloth.  (See  Colours,  Sack- 
cloth.) In  reference  to  colours,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  white  was  the  emblem  of  re- 
joicing,— "Let  thy  garments,"  says  Solomon, 
"  be  always  white."  Blue  was  a  favourite 
colour,  and  among  the  Jews  was  a  sacred  one, 
for  it  was  the  predominant  colour  in  the 
hangings  of  the  tabernacle  and  in  the  sacer- 
dotal vestments.    It  prevailed,  too,  in  Persia. 
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Robes  of  pnrple  and  scarlet  were  the  distinc- 
tion of  wealth  and  station. 

The  principal  materials  out  of  which  clothing 
was  mjide  were  wool,  linen  or  cotton,  and  silk. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say,  in  many  places,  whether 
cotton  or  linen  fabrics  are  meant  by  the  sacred 
writers.  Both  seem  to  have  been  employed. 
Flax  was  anciently  produced  in  Egypt ;  cotton 
also  abounded,  and  was  largely  employed. 
(See  Flax.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  terms 
rendered  silk  in  the  Bible  denote  the  texture 
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now  known  by  that  appellation.  The  Hebrews 
were  by  the  law  expressly  interdicted  from 
wearing  a  garment  of  linen  and  woollen— some 
supposing  tliat  such  a  texture  had  a  ccjnnection 
with  heathen  worship;  others,  believing  the 
testimony  of  Josephus,  that  such  dresses  were 
forbidden  to  the  people  because  they  were 
worn  by  the  priesthood.  Clothing  was  gener- 
ally prepared  and  made  by  the  females,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reading  the  31st  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs. 


The  Asiatic  modes  of  dress,  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  which  are  seen  in  the  preceding  cut, 
are  nearly  the  same  from  age  to  age ;  and  hence 
much  light  is  thrown,  by  modern  observation, 
on  the  subject  of  the  clothing  of  the  Hebrews. 
We  may  suppose  their  ordinary  dress  to  have 
consisted  of  the  inner  garment,  the  outer  gar- 


I  Coat,  HoseD,  and  Hats. 

I  ment,  a  girdle,  and  sandals.     One  of  the  oldest 
1  aud  simplest  garments  was  a  strip  of  cloth 


(linen  or  cotton)  bound  around  the  kins  with 
a  string  or  band,  and  reaching  to  the  knees. 
It  is  the  only  garment  of  the  Arabs.  Such  a 
strip  is  also  the  "  inner  garment "  of  the  dress, 
and  it  is  so  slight  that  those  who  have  no  other 
are  characterized  as  naked  (Isa.  xx.  2-4). 
Thus  it  ia  said  of  Peter,  that  "he  girt  his 
fisher's  coat  unto  him  (for  he 
was  naked"  (John  xxi.  7). 
In  the  improved  state  of  this 
inner  covering  it  was  larger 
and  longer,  and  supplied  with 
sleeves.  This  "coat"  was  some- 
times woven  in  a  loom,  and 
had  no  seams  (Exod.  xxviii. 
32).  Our  Saviour's  coat  was 
' '  woven  without  seam  "  (John 
xix.  23).  The  phrase  "coats 
and  garments"  (Acts  ix.  39) 
means  inner  and  outer  vest- 
ments. The  phrases  in  Dan. 
iii.  21,  "coats,  hosen,  hats, 
and  garments,"  mean  in  suc- 
"^  cession  wide  nether  garments 
or  full  and  flowing  pantaloons, 
trains,  mantles,  and  clothing 
generally,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
turbans. 

The  inner  garment  was  at 
first  single,  as  above  described; 
soon  a  strip  of  cloth  was 
thrown  over  the  shoulder, 
and  covered  the  arm.  It  was 
sewed  at  the  sides  and  ex- 
tended to  the  knees.  This 
is  now  a  common  dress  in 
Arabia.  Next  came  sleeves 
^-first  to  the  elbows  and 
then  to  the  wrists.  Such  a  garment  would  re- 
semble a  shirt,   except  at  the  neck,  and  its 
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sleeves  among  the  Arabs  are  made  wide  and 
open,  and  are  therefore  easily  thrown  off. 
To  "make  bare  the  arm"  is  a  lively  and 
beautiful  figure,  representing  the  removal  of 
all  encumbrances  from  the  most  powerful  limb 
of  the  body,  that  it  may  be  i)ut  forth  in  its 
utmost  strength  (Isa.  lii.  10).  As  a  portion  of 
underclothing,  and  for  special  occasions,  the 
officiating  priest  was  to  wear  breeches  or  drawers 
"  from  the  loins  even  unto  the  thighs"  (Exod. 
xxviii.  42). 

Girdles.  —When  the  garments  came  to  be 
made  long  and  flowing,  they  were  confined 
around  the  loins  with  girdles,  which  not  only 
served  to  bind  them  to  the  body,  but  also  to 
hold  them  when  tucked  up.  This  increased 
the  gracefulness  of  their  appearance,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  interfering  with  labour  or 
motion.  Hence,  to  "  gird  up  the  loins  "  became 
a  significant  figurative  expression,  denoting 
readiness  for  service,  activity,  and  watchful- 
ness; and  to  "loose  the  girdle"  was  to  give 
w^ay  to  repose  and  indolence  (2  Ki.  iv.  29 ;  Job 
xxxviii.  3;  Isa.  v.  27;  Jer.  i.  17;  Luke  xii. 
35;  John  xxi.  7;  Acts  xii.  8;  1  Pet.  i.  13). 
This  girdle  was  a  belt  or  band  of  cord,  cloth, 
or  leather,  6  inches  or  more  in  breadth,  with 
a  buckle  affixed,  to  loosen  or  draw  it  closer. 
Travellers  say  that  eastern  girdles  of  this  day 
are  wide  enough  for  a  mat  or  covering,  and 
that,  when  of  this  width,  they  are  plaited 
in  folds.  Sometimes  the  girdle  was  made  of 
linen  (Ezek.  xvi.  10),  and  was  often  adorned 
with  rich  and  beautiful  ornaments  of  metal, 
precious  stones,  and  embroidery.  The  girdle 
was  used  to  carry  weapons  (2  Sam.  xx.  8), 
money,  and  other  things  usiially  carried  in 
the  pocket.  The  Arabs  carry  their  daggers 
in  it,  pointing  to  the  right  side ;  and  through 
all  the  East  it  is  the  place  for  the  handker- 
chief, smoking  materials,  and  the  implements 
of  one's  profession.  (See  Inkhorn.)  The 
word  translated  purses  (Matt.  x.  9)  is  in  other 
places  rendered  girdle.  The  girdle  not  only- 
protected  the  body,  but  braced  it  with  strength 
and  firmness.  As  the  girdle  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  a  chief  article  or  append- 
age of  the  armour,  so  to  have  it  continually 
fastened  upon  the  person  is  emblematical  of 
great  fidelity  and  vigilance.  And  because  it 
encircled  the  body  very  closely,  the  perfect 
adherence  of  the  people  of  God  to  his  service  is 
figuratively  illustrated  by  the  cleaving  of  the 
girdle  to  a  man's  loins  (Jer.  xiii.  11).  In  the 
same  view,  righteousness  and  faithfulness  are 
called  by  the  proi)het  (Isa.  xi.  5)  the  girdle  of 
the  promised  Messiah.    (See  Armour,  Priest.  ) 

The  outer  or  vpper  garment  (Matt.  xxi.  8), 
or  cloak  (Matt.  v.  40),  was  probably  a  square 
or  oblong  strip  of  cloth,  2  or  3  yards  long, 
and  perhaps  2  yards  wide.  Such  a  gar- 
ment is  now  worn  by  the  Arabs.  It  was 
Bimx)ly  wrapped  roimd  the  body  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  weather ;  and  when  occasion 
rerjuired,  it  might  be  thrown  over  the  shoulder 
and  under  the  arm,  somewhat  like  an  Indian 
blanket,  and  be  fastened  with  clasi)s  or  buckles, 
two  comers  being  in  front,  which  were  called 
lOG 
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skirts,  and  were  often  used  as  aprons  some- 
times are  among  us  (2  Ki.  iv.  39).  The  same 
capacious  fold  explains  our  Lord's  allusion : — 
"  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together, 
and  ninning  over,  shall  men  give  into  your 
bosom  "  (Luke  vi,  38).  The  Arabs  throw  this 
robe  over  their  left  shoulder  and  under  the 
right  arm,  and  thus  cover  the  whole  body, 
leaving  only  the  right  arm  exposed.  This 
garment  was  the  poor  man's  bed- clothing 
(Exod.  xxii.  26,  27;  Job  xxii.  6;  xxiv.  7). 
This  was  probably  the  cloak  and  the  coat  or 
linen  garment  to  which  reference  is  had,  Matt. 
V.  40,  and,  in  a  more  ample  form,  was  called  a 
robe  (Luke  xxiii.  11),  or  a  mantle  (2  Ki.  ii.  8^. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  fringes,  or  rati  er 
tassels  of  the  national  uniform  of  the  Jevs, 
with  the  blue  riband  (Num.  xv.  38),  were 
placed  on  the  corners  or  borders  of  this  gar- 
ment (Matt,  xxiii.  5).  They  are  seen  still  in 
ancient  figures. 

In  winter,  fur  dresses  or  skins  "Veere  worn, 
as  at  the  present  day  in  eastern  countries.  A 
dress  of  sheep  or  goatskins  is  perhaps  meant  in 
2  Ki.  i.  8,  and  in  Zech.  xiii.  4.  The  common 
skins  of  this  kind  were  worn  by  the  poorest 
and  meanest  people  (Heb.  xi.  37) ;  but  the  fur 
dresses  were  sometimes  very  costly,  and  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  royal  apparel.  The  word 
translated  robe  (Jonah  iii.  6)  is  supposed  to 
mean  a  fur  garment.  The  sheep's  clothing 
(Matt,  viii  15)  was  considered  emblematical  of 
innocence  and  gentleness,  and  w^as  the  dis* 
guise  of  the  false  prophets,  who  were,  in  truth, 
fierce  and  ravenous  as  wolves  for  the  blood  of 
souls.  The  word  translated  sheets  (Judg.  xiv. 
12,  13)  is  supposed  to  denote  some  kind  of 
garment  worn  next  to  the  skin,  and  probably 
the  same  which  is  spoken  of,  under  the  general 
name  fine  linen,  in  Pro  v.  xxxi.  24;  Isa.  iiu 
23 ;  Mark  xv.  46. 

The  linen  cloth  mentioned,  Mark  xiv.  51, 
was  probably  an  article  of  bed-clothing,  caught 
up  in  haste  and  thrown  around  the  body. 
Some  suppose  that  this  young  man  was  fol- 
lowing our  Saviour,  while  his  professed  dis- 
ciples were  fleeing  in  all  directions,  and  that 
those  around  him  supposed  him  to  be  one 
of  his  adherents,  and  so  laid  hold  upon  him. 
If  this  view  is  rejected,  the  only  way  of 
accounting  for  the  introduction  of  an  incident 
so  entirely  imconnected,  as  it  seems  to  be, 
with  the  narrative,  or  at  least  unessential 
to  it,  is  to  regard  it  as  illustrative  of  the 
confusion  and  excitement  which  attended  the 
aiTest  of  our  divine  Redeemer  by  the  law- 
less rabble.  The  Arabs  use  the  same  gar- 
ment for  a  complete  dress  by  day  which  serves 
them  for  a  bed  and  covering  by  night  (Deut. 
xxiv.  13).  Such,  also,  has  in  fom:ier  times 
been  the  use  of  the  Scottish  Highlander's 
plaid.     (See  SheeTs.) 

The  difference  between  the  dress  of  men  and 
Wohien  is  not  so  strongly  marked  in  the  East 
as  w  ith  us.  Yet  there  was  a  distinction ;  and 
Moses  expressly  forbade  any  exchange  of  ap- 
parel between  the  sexes.      Such  an  exchange 
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was  common  in  pagan  countries,  and  was  con- 
nected with  idolatrous  impurities.  The  com- 
mon dress  of  females  was  jjrobably  as  cheap 
and  simple  as  that  of  males.  A  loose  flowing 
outer  garment,  with  a  belt  or  zone  upon  the 
waist,  and  a  veil,  was  probably  the  i)rincipal 
dress.  The  veil  or  hood  was  considered  a  token 
of  modesty  in  unmarried  women.  Thus  it  is 
recorded  of  Kebekah,  that  "she  took  a  veil, 
and  covered  herself  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  65).  _  It  was 
also  a  mark  of  subjection  or  reverence  in  those 
that  were  married  (1  Cor.  xi.  3-10).  The  upper 
garment  or  robe  was  often  made  fidl;  and 
when  tricked  up,  the  front  of  it  would  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  large  apron;  which  is  one 
meaning  of  the  word  translated  veil.  Eor 
example,  Ruth's  veil  held  six  measures  of 
barley  (Kuth  iii.  15).  The  Arabs  put  their 
hykes  or  cloaks  to  a  like  use.     (See  Vail.) 

In  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  occurs  a  minute 
account  of  several  articles  of  Jewish  female 
dress : — "  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away 
the  bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments  about 
their  feet,  and  their  cauls,  and  their  round 
tires  like  the  mcon,  the  chains,  and  the 
bracelets,  and  the  mufflers,  the  bonnets,  and 
the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the  head-bands, 
and  the  tablets,  and  the  ear-rings,  the  rings, 
and  nose-jewels,  the  changeable  suits  of  ap- 
parel, and  the  mantles,  and  the  wimples,  and 
the  crisping-i^ins,  the  glasses,  and  the  fine 
linen,  and  the  hoods,  and  the  veils"  (Isa.  iii. 
16-23).  "Bravery"  is  used  in  the  old  English 
sense  of  finery;  the  "tinkling  ornaments"  are 
ankle-bands,  and  the  "cauls"  are  caps  of  net- 
work, and  the  crescents  or  little  moons, 
metallic  ornaments  of  that  shape.  According 
to  Henderson,  this  word  means  tasselled  tresses 
— i.  e. ,  locks  of  hair  braided  and  hanging  to  the 
feet.  The  "chains"  are  pendants  (literally, 
drops,  i.  e.,  ear-rings)  and  the  "bracelets"  are 
for  the  arm,  or,  according  to  Ewald,  are  collars 
for  the  neck,  and  the  "mufiiers"  are  veils,  the 
word  here  used  denoting  the  peculiar  orien- 
tal veil,  composed  of  two  pieces  hooked 
together  below  the  eyes,  one  of  which  pieces 
is  thrown  back  over  the  head,  while  the  other 
hides  th-  face.  The  other  pieces  of  dress  are  the 
"bonnets"  (or  other  ornamental  head-dresses), 
and  the  ankle-chains,  connecting  the  ankle- 
bands,  so  as  to  regulate  the  length  of  the  step, 
the  girdles,  and  the  houses  {i.  e.,  places  or 
receptacles)  of  breath  (meaning  probably  the 
perfume-boxes  or  smelling-bottles  worn  by  the 
oriental  women  at  their  girdles),  and  the 
amulets  (ornaments  of  the  leg).  For  girdles, 
smelling-bottles,  and  amulets,  the  English  ver- 
sion has  "head-bands,"  "tablets"  (but  in  the 
margin,  houses  of  the  soul),  and  "ear-rings," 
perhaps  on  accoimt  of  the  superstitious  use 
which  was  sometimes  made  of  these  (Gen. 
XXXV.  4).  The  "rings,"  strictly  signet-rings,  but 
here  put  for  finger-rings  or  rings  in  general ;  the 
"nose- jewels"  are  a  commtm  and  very  ancient 
ornament  in  eastern  countries.  The  prophet 
then  refers  to  the  holiday-dresses,  and  the 
mantles,  the  robes,  and  the  purses.  The 
first  of  these  three  words  is  very  commonly 
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'  explained  to  mean  clothes  that  are  taken  off 
and  laid  aside — i.  e.,  the  best  suit,  holiday  or 
gala  dresses — although  this  general  expression 
seems  misplaced  in  an  enumeration  of  minute 
details.  The  English  version,  ^'  chanr/eable 
suits  of  apparel,^'  though  ambiguous,  seern.^ 
intended  to  ex^jress  the  same  idea.  The  next 
two  words,  according  to  their  etymology,  denote 
wide  and  flowing  upper  garments.  Tiie  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  last  word,  "crisping-pins," 
supposes  it  to  relate  to  the  dressing  of  the  hair ; 
but  the  word  is  now  usually  explained,  from 
the  Arabic  analogy,  to  signify  bags  or  purses, 
probably  of  metal.  The  ornaments  finally 
referred  to  are  the  mirrors  and  the  tunics 
(inner  garments  made  of  linen),  the  "hoods" 
and  the  ' '  veils. "  The  first  word  is  explained  to 
mean  their  thin  transparent  dresses,  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Kimchi,  Schroeder,  Rosenmiiller,  and 
Ewald  (der  feinen  Zeuge) ;  but  most  writers 
understand  it  to  denote  the  small  metallic 
mirrors  carried  about  by  oriental  women.  In- 
stead of  turbans  ("hoods  ")  Henderson  supposes 
the  word  to  denote  ribands,  so  often  used  for 
binding  the  hair  or  fastening  the  tiara.  The 
same  writer  explains  the  "veil"  here  spoken  of 
to  be  the  large  veil  covering  all  the  other  gar- 
ments, and  therein  differing  from  the  small 
veil  mentioned  in  v.  19.  (See  Alexander  on 
Isaiah.) 

Handkerchiefs  (Acts  xix.  12).  These  were 
common  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  travellers 
inform  us  that  the  people  of  eastern  nations  at 
this  day  carry  them  in  their  hands,  and  that 
they  are  often  beautifully  wrought  with  the 
needle. 

Aprons  (Gen.  iii.  7 ;  Acts  xix.  12),  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  were  in  form  and  purpose 
substantially  like  those  in  common  use  at  the 
present  day. 

Sandals  and  Shoes  (Dent.  xxv.  9 ;  Mark  vi. 
9),  Shoes  properly  so  called  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  used.  The  sandal  was  at  first  a  flat 
piece  of  wood  or  leather,  suited  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  bound  upon  it  by  straps  or 
strings.  The  fastening  was  called  a  Intchit 
(Gen.  xiv.  23).    Several  forms  of  the  ancient 


sandal,  both  sunple  and  more  ornate,  are  given 
in  the  preceding  cut.  The  common  sandal  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  hide  from  the  neck  of  a 
camel,  and  sometimes  of  several  thicknesses 
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sewed  together.  It  is  fastened  by  two  straps, 
one  of  which  passes  between  the  great  and 
second  toe,  and  the  other  around  the  heel  and 
over  the  instep.  Hence  it  appears  that  this 
shoe  was  easily  slipped  off,  and  that  it  afforded 
no  protection  from  the  dust  and  dirt.  Sandals 
were  never  worn  in  the  house,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  good  manners.  The 
taking  off  the  shoes  was  a  mark  of  reverence 
shown  to  exalted  persons  and  sacred  places. 
At  the  doors  of  Hindoo  pagodas  sandals  are 
collected  in  great  numbers;  and  the  same 
ceremony  is  required  by  the  Turks,  even  of 
Christians  and  strangers.  The  wooden  sandal 
is  much  worn  in  Arabia,  Judea,  and  Egypt. 
It  has  a  raised  heel  and  toe,  and  though  often 
expensive  and  neat,  it  was  usually  a  cheap, 
coarse,  and  very  clumsy  article.  The  neces- 
sity of  washing  the  feet  after  every  walk  is 
obvious;  and  it  was  the  first  token  of  hospi- 
tality to  supply  water  for  this  purpose  (Gen. 
xxiv.  32 ;  Luke  vii.  44).  To  unloose  the  straps 
or  latchets  was  the  business  of  a  menial  (Mark 
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i.  7),  as  was  also  the  washing  of  the  feet  (John 
xiii.  1-16.) 

Mitre  (Exod.  xxxix.  28),  or  bonnet  (Exod. 
xxviii.  40),  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the 
sacred  dress  only.  The  high  priest's  mitre 
was  a  magnificent  head-dress,  formed  of  about 
8  yards  of  fine  linen,  gracefully  arranged  in 
circular  folds.  Upon  its  front  was  a  gold 
plate,  insci'ibed  with  those  words  of  awful 
significance  and  consecration— Holiness  unto 
THE  liORD.  The  Arab  women  wear  a  cap  of 
folded  cloth  not  unlike  the  modem  turban. 
Bonnets  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  female 
dress,  Isa.  iii.  20 ;  but  it  is  not  known  at  this 
day,  with  any  certainty,  of  what  material  the 
Jewish  bonnets  were  made,  nor  what  was  the 
shape  or  mode  of  wearing  them.  Eastern 
females  yet  take  special  pride  in  their  tiaras  or 
turbans.  Some  explain  the  word  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Isaiah  referred  to,  as  denoting  a  thin 
circlet  of  gold  or  silver  which  formed  a  glitter- 
ing head-band.  Allusions  to  foreign  or  Greek 
and   Koman   dress  are   not   frequent.      The 
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*' scarlet  robe"  (Matt,  xxvii.  28)  may  have 
been  the  military  paludamentum,  worn  only 
by  the  officers.  It  was  open  in  front,  reached 
down  to  the  knees,  hung  rather  loosely  over 
the  shoulders,  and  was  fastened  by  a  clasp 
across  the  chest.  The  "  cloak  "  which  the 
apostle  Paul  left  at  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  was 
the  Roman  paenula,  a  thick  woollen  robe 
■without  sleeves,  and  with  only  an  aperture 
for  the  head  to  pass  through — worn  instead 
of  the  ordinary  toga  in  travelling,  and  as  a 
protection  against  rain  and  cold. 

Change  of  raiment  or  garments  (2  Ki.  v.  5, 
22).  It  is  customary  in  the  East  at  this  day 
to  make  ijresents  of  garments ;  and  the  Asiatic 

{)rinces  keep  changes  of  raiment  ready  made, 
or  presents  to  persons  of  distinction  whom 
they  wish  particularly  to  honour.  Job  refers  to 
the  practice  of  hoarding  up  immense  varieties  of 
clothing,  when  he  says  (ch.  xxvii.  10),  "Though 
he  heap  silver  up  as  the  dust,  and  i)repare 
raiment  as  the  clay."  Joseph,  we  are  told, 
gave  to  his  brother  Benjamin  five  changes  of 
raiment.  Naaman  carried  with  him  for  the 
prophet  Elijah  ten  changes  of  raiment;  and 
there  are  many  allusions  of  a  similar  nature  to 
this  eastern  practice  scattered  througliout  the 
Scripture.  The  simple  and  uniform  8hai)e  of 
IBS 


the  garments  makes  this  custom  practicable, 
and  accounts  also  for  the  change  of  one  per- 
son's dress  for  another's,  which  is  mentioned  in 
sacred  history. 

Changeable  suits  of  apparel  (Isa.  iii.  22)  are 
supposed  to  have  been  made  of  some  fine 
fabric,  ornamented  with  embroidery,  and  worn 
over  garments  of  various  colours. 

Coat  of  many  colours  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3).  (See 
Colours.) 

Among  the  appendages  to  Jewish  dreas 
were  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  ear-rings,  &c.  Nose  and  ear-rings 
are  very  common  in  the  East.  Chardin  says 
he  never  saw  a  woman  or  girl  in  Arabia  or 
Persia  without  a  ring  in  the  left  nostril.  The 
thread.  Gen.  xiv.  23,  is  supposed  by  some  to 
mean  the  thread  on  which  precious  stones  were 
hung  for  neck-chains  (Ezek.  xvi.  11).  Brace- 
lets were  worn  on  the  arms  by  both  sexes  (2 
Sam.  i,  10),  and  by  females  upon  the  leg  also 
(Isa.  iii.  11),  20).  Women  in  Persia  and  Arabia 
wear  about  the  ankle  rings  full  of  little  bells 
(Isa.  iii.  10).  Hand  mirrors,  made  of  molten 
brass,  and  finely  polished,  were  also  a  common 
accomi)animent  of  female  dress  (Exod.  xxxviii. 
8 ;  Isa.  iii.  23),  and  were  either  carried  in  the 
hand  or  8usi)ended  from  the  girdle  or  neck. 
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In  Exod.  xxxviii.  8  we  are  told  that  the  first 
laver  for  tlie  tabernacle  was  made  out  of  the 
bronze  mirrors  which  the  women  gave  u]).  In 
later  times  these  mirrors  were  made  of  polished 
steel. 

All  the  Grecian  and  Roman  women,  without 
distinction,  wore  their  hair  long.  On  this  they 
lavished  all  tlieir  art,  disposing  it  in  various 
forms,  and  embellishing  it  with  many  orna- 
ments. In  ancient  medals  and  statues  we 
see  the  plaited  tresses,  interwoven  with  ex- 
pensive and  fantastic  decorations,  so  pointedly 
condemned  by  the  apostle  as  proofs  of  a  vain 
mind,  and  as  inconsistent  vdth  the  modesty 
and  decorum  of  Christian  women  (1  Tim.  ii.  9, 
10;  1  Pet  iii.  1,  3,  4).     (See  Phylacteries.) 

We  are  told  (Deut.  viii.  4)  that  the  raiment 
of  the  Hebrews  did  not  grow  old  during  their 
journey  of  forty  years;  and  some  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  literally  so,  and  that  the 
clothes  of  the  children  were  miraculously  made 
to  grow  with  their  growth.  The  better  opinion 
seems  to  be,  that  tiiey  were  so  provided  with 
clothes  and  other  necessaries  as  to  be  comfort- 
able and  decent  in  their  external  appearance 
during  all  that  tedious  journey. 

The  verb  to  clothe  is  often  used  metaphori- 
cally, as,  to  be  clothed  with  cursing,  with 
salvation,  with  worms,  with  zeal.  The  import 
of  such  figures  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Clothes,  rending.     (See  Rend.) 

CLOSET.     (See  Dwellings.) 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF  (Exod.  xiii.  21).  When 
the  people  of  Israel  commenced  their  march 
through  the  wilderness,  God  caused  a  cloud 
resembling  a  pillar  to  pass  before  the  camp. 
In  the  daytime  it  was  like  a  cloud,  dark  and 
heavy,  and  in  the  night  bright  and  shining, 
like  fire;  though  some  have  supposed  there 
I  were  two  clouds,  one  to  shade  and  the  other  to 
j  give  light  to  the  camp.  It  also  served  as  a 
I  signal  for  rest  or  motion  (Num.  ix.  17-23). 
i  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain 
I  this  portion  of  Jewish  history,  without  sup- 
posing the  phenomenon  to  be  a  miracle,  but 
they  have  proved  signal  failures.  The  inspired 
narrative  plainly  itself  regards,  and  would 
have  us  regard,  the  circumstance  as  super- 
natural. That  cloud  was  the  shechinah,  or 
ordinary  symbol  of  God's  presence  with  his 
people.  It  often  rested  on  the  mercy-seat 
or  tilled  the  tabernacle.  Wlien  Isaiah  saw 
in  vision  the  glory  of  God  in  his  temple, 
*'the  house  was  filled  with  smoke,"  or  the 
bright  cloud.  When  the  Father  testified  of 
his  Son  to  the  disciples,  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration,  the  bright  cloud  oversha- 
dowed them."  And  the  presence  of  God  is 
promised  to  his  Church  in  every  age  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  in  these  vivid  and  expressive 
symbols: — "And  the  Lord  will  create  upon 
every  dwelling-place  of  mount  Zion,  and  upon 
her  assemblies,  a  cloud  and  smoke  by  day, 
and  the  shining  of  a  flaming  tire  by  night"  (Isa. 
iv.  5). 

Cloud  is  sometimes  the  sjTnbol  of  number  or 
multitude,  as  in  Heb.  xii.  1,  where  occurs  the 
phrase  a  "great  cloud  of  witnesses."    So  also 
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in  Isa.  Ix.  8, —  "Who  are  these  that  fly  as 
a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows?" 
"  I  have  blotted  out,  as  a  thick  cloud,  thy 
transgressions,  and,  as  a  cloud,  thy  sins  "  (Ixa. 
xliv.  22).  The  word  taken  tiguratively  repre- 
sents also  the  majesty  of  God, — "Behold,  he 
Cometh  with  clouds"  (Rev.  i.  7).  "Jesus 
saith  unto  him.  Thou  hast  said :  nevertheless, 
I  say  unto  you,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son 
of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven"  (Matt. 
xxvi.  64).  The  cloud  is,  moreover,  the  imago 
of  plenty.  The  king's  favour  is  com])ared  to 
it,  for  it  pours  out  fresh  and  fertilizing  showers 
on  the  earth  (Prov.  xvi.  15). 

Our  Lord,  as  recorded  in  Luke  xii.  54,  says 
to  the  people — "When  ye  see  a  cloud  rise  out 
of  the  west,  straightway  ye  say,  there  cometh 
a  shower;  and  so  it  is."  The  phrase,  "a 
cloud,"  should  be  the  cloud,  for  so  the  original 
intimates, — when  ye  see  the  cloud  rise  out  of 
the  west.  Our  Lord  alludes  to  a  phenomenon 
with  which  the  people  were  perfectly  familiar ; 
and  so  he  calls  it  the  cloud-  the  cloud  which, 
rismg  from  the  west,  or  out  of  the  Levant, 
was  the  sure  forerunner  of  a  copious  shower. 
Rainy  weather  invariably  followed  the  rising 
of  such  a  cloud  in  the  western  horizon  (comp. 
1  Ki.  xviii.  44).  In  this  passage,  Elijah's  ser- 
vant is  said  to  have  beheld  the  same  cloud, 
small,  indeed,  as  a  man's  hand ;  but  the  seer 
knew  it  to  be  an  infallible  prognostic;  for  it 
rose,  and  spread,  and  grew  dark,  and  "  there 
was  a  great  rain." 

CLOUTED  (Josh.  ix.  6)— worn  out  and 
patched. 

CNIDUS  (Acts  xxvii.  7)— a  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  the  point  of  a  peninsula, 
now  called  Crio,  and  lying  north  of  the  island 
of  Rhodes.  Paul  passed  it  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome.     It  had  a  capacious  harbour. 

COAST  (ISara.  v.  6;  Matt.  viii.  33).  In 
many  yjlaces  of  Scripture  the  word  has  no 
connection  with  the  sea,  but  signifies,  generally, 
confines  or  borders,  as  in  its  old  English  sense. 
It  is  derived,  through  the  French  coste,  from  the 
Latin  costa,  a  rib. 

COAT.    (See  Clothes.) 

COAL.  It  is  still  a  question  whether 
mineral  coal  was  used  in  ancient  Palestine. 
There  are  at  present  mines  on  mount  licba- 
non  which  are  wrought  to  a  small  extent,  and 
supply  a  species  of  coal  somewhat  sulphur- 
eous in  quality.  The  principal  means  of  fuel 
in  remote  times  seems  to  have  been  wood 
collected  into  faggots.  But  timber  was  scarce, 
and  bushes  or  brushwood  were  commonly  em- 
ployed. Such  is  the  psalmist's  allusion, — "  Be- 
fore your  pots  can  feel  tlie  thorns "  (Ps.  Iviii. 
9).  Such,  too,  is  the  reference  in  S«»lom<in'3 
well-known  saying,— "For  as  the  crackling 
of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the  laughter  of  the 
fool.  This  also  is  vanity"  (Eccl.  vii.  G).  The 
widow  of  Zarephath  was  "  gatherin.?  sticks  " 
when  Elijah  met  and  saluted  her.  Straw  and 
grass  were  often  emjiloyed.  "  The  grass,"  says 
our  Lord,  is  in  the  field  to-day,  and  "to-morrow 
is  cast  into  the  oven;"  and  he  says  in  another 
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place,  "he  will  bum  up  the  chaff  with  un- 
quenchable fire."  Vine  twigs  were  also  used 
for  fuel.  Ezekiel  makes  this  statement,  and 
then  bases  ufion  it  a  fearful  menace  (Ezek.  xv. 
4-6).  Our  Saviour,  too,  in  his  famous  figurative 
address  on  the  vine,  alludes  to  the  same  prac- 
tice, one  so  common  in  the  country,  familiar 
to  all,  when  he  affirms — "  If  a  man  abide  not 
in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is 
withered;  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast 
them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned"  (John 
XV.  6).  Dung  is  often,  if  not  generally,  col- 
lected and  used  as  fuel,  and  is  the  principal 
means  of  preparing  bread  in  eastern  ovens  even 
in  modern  times. 

The  term  coal  occurs  often  in  our  version; 
and  in  some  cases  mineral  coal  seems  to  be 
intended, — "As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and 
wood  to  fire"  (Prov.  xxvi.  21).  Here  two  kinds 
of  fuel  are  referred  to,  wood  and  coals;  the 
distinction  implying  that,  by  the  term  coals, 
some  different  material  from  wood  is  intended. 
Twice  does  the  prophet  Isaiah  use  the  term 
found  in  the  verse  of  Proverbs  quoted,  in  de- 
scribing the  operations  of  a  blacksmith  (Isa. 
xliv.  12 ;  liv.  16).  The  Hebrew  word  in  these 
passages  does  not  decide  what  material  is 
referred  to.  It  denotes  the  black  colour  of  the 
fuel,  the  charcoal  used  in  the  smithy.  The 
word  oftenest  rendered  coal  is  almost  similar 
in  sound  with  the  English  term.  Such  coal  was 
used  by  the  priests  in  their  censers ;  but  it  might 
be  charred  w  ood.  The  poetry  of  the  18th  Psalm 
is  a  vivid  picture, — ' '  At  the  brightness  that  was 
before  him  his  thick  clouds  passed ;  hailstones 
and  coals  of  fire.  The  Lord  also  thimdered  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  Highest  gave  his  voice ; 
hailstones  and  coals  of  fire"  (Ps.  xviii.  12,  13). 
Perhaps  the  image  is  taken  from  the  burning 
matter  thrown  up  bj'-  a  volcano  at  such  a  season 
as  that  described  in  a  preceding  verse,  when 
"the  earth  shook  and  trembled;  the  founda- 
tions also  of  the  hills  moved  and  were  shaken, 
because  he  was  wroth."  The  word  translated 
coal,  1  Ki.  xix.  6,  was  only  a  hot  stone,  used 
then  and  now  as  an  oven  for  drying  bread 
hastily  prepared. 

Coal  is  of  vegetable  origin.  It  consists  of 
mineralized  vegetable  remains,  principally  ferns 
and  grasses,  with  a  few  firs.  These,  carried 
from  the  place  of  their  growth,  and  that  growth 
must  have  been  rank  and  luxuriant,  were  de- 
posited in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  compressed 
into  strata,  and  overlaid  by  rock.  Who  can 
compute  what  ages  were  required  for  a  process 
so  slow?  What  proofs  of  God's  foreseeing 
goodness  in  storing  up  fuel  for  the  future  use 
and  enjoyment  of  man !  Numerous  species  of 
plants  are  foimd  in  the  shales  and  sandstone 
of  the  coal  measures.  Peat  is  a  species  of  coal, 
but  not  compressed  by  water.  Many  plants 
are  well  preserved  in  coal — their  delicate  struc- 
ture is  often  undisturbed.  (See  Creation.) 
COCK     (SeeCocK-CROWiNG.) 

^  COCKATRICE  (Jer.  viii.  17)-in  old  Eng- 
lish, CoKEDRiLL.  The  name  itself  indicates  a 
fabulous  origin.     It  is  comi)osed  of  cock  and 

adder,  because  the  animal  so  named  either 
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sprung  from  an  adder's  egg,  hatched  by  a  cock, 
or  its  appearance,  as  usually  represented,  bor  ■ 
a  compound  resemblance  to  both  these  clas.si 
of  animals.  But  the  cockatrice  of  Scripture  is 
the  translation  of  a  Hebrew  terra  denoting  a 
real  animal,  and  evidently  a  very  venomous 
reptile  (Isa.  xiv.  29).  Some  have  inferred,  from 
Isa.  lix.  5,  that  it  was  of  the  viper  tribe. 
Others  have  supposed  the  hooded  snake  is 
intended,  which  is  known  among  the  Portu- 
guese as  the  most  venomous  of  serpents. 
Naturalists  tell  us  that  its  bite  is  incurable, 
and  proves  fatal  usually  within  an  hour.  This 
serpent  is,  however,  unknown  in  Judea  and 
the  adjacant  countries.  Others  make  it  the 
basilisk  ;  and  such  may  have  been  the  opinion 
of  our  translators.  Chaucer  ascribes  to  the 
basilikok  the  alluring  powers  said  to  belong 
to  the  basilisk.  The  Hebrew  term  seems  to 
have  reference  to  the  hissing  sound  which  the 
animal  emits.  In  Isa.  xi.  8 — "The  weaned 
child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice' 
den ;"  the  language  is  figurative,  and  describes 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  Gospel  times,  when, 
by  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Word,  bad 
passions  and  destructive  energies  should  be- 
come harmless,  being  by  the  power  of  the 
truth  and  the  Spirit  restrained  and  suppressed. 
In  the  passage  from  Jeremiah  above  cited  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  unyielding  cruelty  of  the 
Chaldean  armies  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
were  appointed  ministers  of  divine  vengeance 
on  the  Je^vish  nation  for  their  manifold  and 
aggravated  sins.  (See  Adder,  Asp,  Charm, 
Serpent.  ) 

COCK-CROWING  (Mark  xiii.  35)-a  name 
given  to  the  watch  of  the  night  from  midnight 
to  daybreak.  Some  perplexity  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  difference  between  the  expressions 
in  Matt.  xxvi.  34,  "  before  the  cock  crow,  thou 
shaft  deny  me  thrice;"  and  Mark  xiv.  30, 
"  before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny 
me  thrice."  To  reconcile  this  seeming  vari- 
ance, it  is  stated  that  there  were  two  cock- 
crowings — one  soon  after  midnight,  and  the 
other  about  three  o'clock;  and  that  the  last, 
which  was  the  signal  of  approaching  day,  was 
spoken  of  as  the  cock-crowing.  To  this  it  has 
been  answered,  that  only  one  hour  elapsed 
between  the  denials  (Luke  xxii.  59).  This  is 
true  of  the  second  and  third ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  authority  for  saying  it  of  the  first  and 
second.  It  seems  most  natural  to  suppose  th;i  '^ 
the  phraseology  in  both  cases  was  substantial! 
the  same,  and  that  the  Jews  understood  1> 
the  phrase,  "  before  the  cock  crow,"  the  san 
time  which  was  denoted  by  the  phrase,  "li 
fore  the  cock  crow  twice" — both  referred  1 
that  cock-crowing  which  especially  and  most 
distinctly  marked  a  watch  or  division  of  the 
night. 

Objections  have  been  brought  against  this 
portion  of  the  evangelical  narrative,  from  ;i 
Jewish  source,  it  being  maintained  by  i\w 
Rabbins  that  it  was  not  allowed  to  keep  cocks 
in  Jerusalem.  Reland  refutes  this  silly  objec- 
ti(m  by  remarking,  that  though  it  was  not 
allowed  to  breed  cocks  in  the  city,  yet  the 
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Jews  were  not  prohibited  from  buying  them  to 
eat ;  and  that  tnerefore  the  cock  mentioned  in 
the  Gospel  might  be  in  the  house  of  a  Jew, 
who  designed  to  kill  it  for  his  o^vn  table;  or 
may  have  been  kept  in  the  precincts  of  Pilate, 
or  of  a  lioiiian  officer  or  soldier.  The  cock,  it 
has  been  observed,  too,  is  not  among  the  birds 
prohibited  in  the  law  of  Moses.  If  there  was 
any  restraint  in  the  use  or  domestication  of  the 
animal,  it  must  have  been  an  arbitrary  practice 
of  the  Jews,  but  could  not  have  been  binding 
on  foreigners,  of  whom  many  resided  at  Jeru- 
salem as  officers  or  traders.  Strangers  would 
not  be  willing  to  forego  an  innocent  kind  of 
food  in  compliance  with  a  conquered  people ; 
and  the  trafficking  s])irit  of  the  Jews  would 
induce  them  to  supply  aliens,  if  it  did  not 
expressly  contradict  the  letter  of  their  law. 
This  is  sufficient  to  account  for  fowl  of  this 
kind  being  there,  even  admitting  a  customary 
restraint.  But  the  whole  intimation  of  a  pro- 
hibition seems  like  a  fiction,  contrived  with  a 
view  to  invalidate  the  account  of  witnesses  who 
were  present,  and  who  Avrite  without  any  appar- 
ent reserve.  The  prediction  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  individual  of  this  class  of  domestic 
fowls,  but  that  before  any  of  them  shall  crow. 
Another  explanation  is,  that  the  Eomans  were 
at  this  time  masters  of  Palestine,  and  that 
Jerusalem  lay  under  their  watch  and  ward; 
the  various  divisions  of  the  night  were  an- 
nounced by  a  blast  of  their  military  trumpet ; 
and  perhaps  the  "cock-crowing"  may  have 
been  the  Jewish  name  for  the  third  watch.  At 
least  such  language  was  occasionally  employed. 
Drakenborch  says,  the  last  trumpet,  which 
blew  at  three  in  the  morning,  was  sounded 
three  times,  to  imitate  the  crowing  of  a  cock ; 
but,  from  the  words  of  Ausonius,  it  might  be 
the  "shrill  horn"  which  blew  three  times  in 
imitation  of  a  cock.  And  certainly  this  would 
render  the  imitation  more  striking.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  most  natural  to  give  to  our  Lord's 
^s  arning  to  Peter  its  plain  and  simple  signi- 
lication. 

COCKLE  (Job  xxxi.  40).  This  word,  as 
we  use  it,  denotes  a  common  wild  plant 
usually  found  in  the  borders  of  fields  and 
among  grain.  The  original  perhaps  refers  to 
some  offensive  and  poisonous  weed,  such  as  the 
nightshade ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
anything  more  than  a  reference  to  noisome 
weeds  generally. 

COFFIN.    (See  Bier,  Bury.) 

COHORT.     (See  War.) 

COLLEGE  (2  Ki.  xxii.  14).  Huldah  is  said 
to  have  "dwelt  in  the  college;"  but  the  margin 
has  more  correctly,  "in  the  second  part," 
perhaps  the  lower  city  on  the  hill  Alcra.  The 
meaning  "college"  originated  in  the  Targums, 
and  the  Rabbins  thought  it  to  be  a  school-house 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple. 

COLLOPS— thick  pieces  of  flesh.  "He 
maketh  collops  of  fat  on  his  flanks"  (Job 
XV.  27). 

COLONY — a  city  or  province  planted  or 
occupied  by  Roman  citizens,  as  Philippi, 
"which  is   the  chief   city   of   that   part    of 
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Macedonia,  and  a  colony"  (Acts  xvi.  12). 
The  word  signified  origmally  a  number  of 
persons  sent  from  Rome  to  settle  on  some 
distant  province  which  had  been  recently 
contiuered.  Many  reasons  induced  the  Ro- 
mans to  found  a  great  number  of  colonies. 
But  afterv/ards  many  cities  were  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Roman  colony  by  having 
certain  municipal  rights  conferred  upon  them. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi  this  city  was 
made  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  jus  Italinim. 
It  was  chartered  to  enjoy  a  civic  constitution, 
freedom  from  certain  taxes,  and  a  right  to 
cultivate  the  soil  around  it.  The  highest 
magistrates  were  the  duumvirs. 

COLOSSE  (Col.  i.  2)— a  city  of  Phrygia  in 
Asia  Minor,  lying  not  far  from  the  source 
of  the  river  Lycus.  It  is  praised  by  Hero- 
dotus and  Xenophon.  It  is  situated  most 
picturesquely  under  the  immense  range  of 
mount  Cadmus,  which  rises  to  a  very  lofty 
and  perpendicular  height  behind  the  village, 
and  which  is,  in  some  parts,  clothed  Avath 
pines,  but  in  others  bare  of  soil,  with  vast 
chasms  and  caverns.  The  approach  to  Khonas, 
its  modem  name,  as  well  as  the  village  itself,  is 
beautiful,  abounding  in  tall  trees,  from  which 
vines  of  most  luxuriant  growth  are  suspended. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
are  sevei*al  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  consist- 
ing of  arches,  vaults,  squared  stones,  while 
the  ground  is  strewed  with  broken  pottery, 
which  so  generally  and  so  remarkably  indi- 
cates the  site  of  ancient  towns  in  the  East. 
These  ruins,  identified  by  Hamilton  and  Arun- 
del, are  now  the  only  memorials  of  this  once 
noted  town. 

Colosse  was  not  far  from  Laodicea  and 
Hierapolis ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  naturally 
refers  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  all  the 
three  cities  together, — "  For  I  bear  him  record, 
that  he  hath  a  great  zeal  for  you,  and  them 
that  are  in  Laodicea,  and  them  in  Hierapolis" 
(Col.  iv.  13).  About  a  year  after  Paul's  epistle 
was  written  to  the  church  at  this  place  it  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

COLOSSIANS,  EnsTLE  to  the.  It  is 
a  question  not  easily  solved,  whether  Paul 
founded  the  church  at  Colosse.  Opinions  are 
much  divided  on  this  subject.  It  is  said,  "  For 
I  would  that  ye  knew  what  great  conffict  I 
have  for  you,  and  for  them  at  Laodicea,  and 
for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the 
flesh"  (Col.  ii.  1).  Now,  conclusions  quite 
opposite  to  one  another  have  been  drawn  from 
this  verse  by  critics ;  some  affirming  that  the 
apostle  classes  the  Colossians  Avith  such  as  had 
not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh,  while  others 
hold  that  the  individuals  to  whom  Paul  was 
personally  a  stranger  are  marked  as  a  distinct 
class  from  the  Christian  converts  of  Colosse 
and  Laodicea  by  the  change  in  the  disputed 
clause  to  the  third  person.  The  language  of 
the  apostle  will  bear  both  interi^retations, 
as  it  is  somewhat  ambig^aous  in  its  structure, 
and  the  question  before  us  must  be  deter- 
mined by  other  evidence.  Dr.  Lardner 
contends  that  Paul  had  visited  Colosse,  and 
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fonnded  the  church  in  that  city;  but  others, 
witli  equal  probability,  maintain  an  opposite 
conclusion. 

Dr.  Lardner's  arguments  are,  that  Paul 
was  twice  in  Phrygia,  and  would  most  likely 
visit  Colosse;  that  he  says  of  the  Laodicean 
and  other  churches  they  "had  not  seen  his 
face  in  the  flesh,"  implying  by  the  contrast 
that  the  Colossians  had  seen  him ;  that  the 
salutations  suppose  him  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  them ;  that  he  calls  himself  "  a  minister 
of  God  to  them,"  and  that  Philemon  of  Colosse 
had  been  converted  by  him.  But  these  argu- 
ments are  far  from  conclusive.  For  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  apostle  never  says 
expressly  that  he  had  been  at  Colosse,  nor  is 
there  a  clear  and  distinct  allusion  to  any  resi- 
dence or  sojourn  in  that  city.  Many  occasions 
for  such  a  reference  occur  in  this  letter,  but 
there  is  no  positive  allusion  to  any  former  visit. 
That  familiarity  with  Colossian  names  and 
affairs  which  Paul  displays  cannot  of  itself 
argue  personal  knowledge,  for  the  apostle  was 
deeply  and  continually  interested  in  all  the 
churches  the  care  of  which  came  upon  him 
daily.  It  does  appear  very  likely  at  first 
sight,  that  as  Paul  travelled  through  Phrygia 
twice,  he  would  visit  a  place  of  such  impor- 
tance as  Colosse,  and  that  during  his  three 
years'  stay  at  Ephesus  he  would  extend  his 
missionary  tour  so  far  as  to  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Colosse  and  Laodicea.  But  even  for 
such  a  statement  we  have  only  probability — 
not  certainty;  and  there  might  be  very  satis- 
factory reasons  why  the  apostle  did  not  visit 
these  two  cities.  The  references  to  Epaphras 
and  Onesimus  are  not  conclusive,  for  possibly 
Epaphras,  the  servant  of  Christ,  the  fellow- 
prisoner  of  Paul,  may  have  founded  the 
church  in  Colosse.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign 
a  reason  why,  if  Paul  had  visited  Colosse,  he 
should,  as  in  the  quotation  referred  to,  class 
^vith  its  Christian  citizens,  and  that  in  the 
same  breath,  the  churches  which  had  never 
been  favoured  with  his  ministrations.  As  it  is 
affirmed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Paul  was  likely 
to  visit  Colosse,  because  he  was  so  long  about 
Ephesus,  so  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  very 
lilcely  numbers  of  the  Colossian  church  often 
visited  him,  since  he  was  so  near  them,  and 
that  this  personal  intercoiirse  may  accoimt  for 
his  intimate  and  tender  knowledge  of  their 
interests,  character,  and  names.  Onesimus,  it 
is  true,  was  a  member  of  the  Colossian  church, 
and  Philemon  had  been  his  master,  a  convert, 
too;  but  this  fact  is  no  decided  proof  that 
Philemon,  though  converted  by  Paul,  had  been 
converted  by  him  at  Colosse.  Besides,  tho\igh 
the  apostle  is  combating  error,  he  never  refers 
to  his  own  personal  teaching,  as  in  tlie  Ei^istle 
to  the  Galatians.  On  the  whole,  then,  the 
I)robability  is  that  Paul  did  not  visit  Colosse 
and  personally  found  its  church. 

The  chief  design  of  this  epistle  may  be 
gathered  from  its  contents.  A  certain  class  of 
heretics  had  infected  the  church,  and  the 
apostle  wrote  to  reprobate  their  deluding 
errors.  Their  tenets  may  be  in  part  learned 
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from  his  allusion  to  them,  and  his  refutation 
of  them.  They  were  men  addicted  to  angel 
worship,  to  the  keeping  of  multiplied  feasts, 
to  occult  science,  and  the  penance  of  fast- 
ing and  self-castigation.  Who  these  fanatics 
were  has  been  matter  of  disputation.  What- 
ever their  origin  and  character,  they  seem  to 
have  made  a  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
therefore  they  were  the  more  successful  in 
corrupting  the  church.  ]\Iany  of  their  specu- 
lations appear  similar  to  the  dreamy  psychology 
of  the  Jewish  Essenes,  moulded  and  extended 
by  contact  with  the  false  philosophy  which, 
under  the  form  and  name  of  gnosticism,  pre- 
vailed over  the  East.  Mere  heathen  gnostics, 
or  mere  Jewish  theosophists,  could  not  have 
plagued  or  endangered  the  church;  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  these  corrupters  of  the 
faith,  exposed  by  the  apostle,  had  engrafted 
Christianity  on  their  peculiar  theories.  The 
Jewish  mind  had  come  into  contact  with 
the  East  during  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  probably  retained  some  permanent  im- 
pressions. We  may  therefore  surmise  that  it 
was  infected  with  the  atmosphere  of  Phrygia, 
and  that  as  it  met  in  that  province  with  specu- 
lations kindred  to  its  own,  it  would  both  im- 
part and  borrow.  This  appears  then  to  be  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  While  the  errors  seem 
to  have  sprung  up  with  the  Jewish  converts, 
and  to  have  retained  not  a  little  that  belonged 
to  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  they  were  at  the 
same  time  in  harmony  ■wdth  feehngs  and 
practices  widely  spread  over  the  East,  and  of 
special  attraction  to  the  province  of  Phrygia. 
One  might  almost  thus  describe  the  heresy 
as  being  Essenic  Judaism  modified  by  intro- 
duction to  the  church;  widening  itself  from 
a  national  into  an  oriental  system  through 
sympathy  with  similar  views  around  it ;  identi- 
fying its  angels  with  Emanations,  and  plac- 
ing Christ  among  them ;  and  admitting,  or  at 
least  preparing  to  admit,  the  sinfulness  of 
what  is  material  in  man.  We  need  not  there- 
fore, with  Hug,  ascribe  the  origin  of  the 
Colossian  errors  to  the  Magian  philosophy 
directly;  for  it  was  rather  the  Jewish  spirit, 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  this  and  other 
forms  of  theosophy  with  wliich  it  had  been 
placed  in  juxtaposition.  Nor  should  we,  ^vith 
Osiander,  Kleuker,  and  Herder,  deem  the 
false  teaching  wholly  Kabbalistic,  though  the 
germ  of  what  was  afterwards  found  in  the 
Kabbala  may  be  here  detected.  It  is  also  a 
one-sided  view  of  Chemnitz,  Storr,  Credner, 
and  Thiersch  to  regard  the  errorists  simply 
as  Christian  Essenes,  though  in  the  Essene 
there  was  a  strong  and  similar  tendency.  Nor 
can  we,  with  Hammond  and  others,  simply 
call  them  Gnostics,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  what  was  afterwards  called  Gnosticism 
api)ear8  here  in  its  rudiments — especially  that 
aspt!ct  of  it  which  may  be  called  Cerinthian 
Gnosticism.  Similar  errors  are  referred  to 
in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  who  laboured  in 
a  neighbouring  region.  Cerinthus  was  but 
the  creature  of  his  age,  bringing  together  into 
shape  and  system  errors  which  were  already 
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ehowing  themselves  in  the  various  Christian 
comnninities,  so  that  he  soon  became  identified 
with  thein,  and  now  stands  out  as  an  eariy  and 
Kreat  heresiarch.  But  it  would  seem  to  he 
beyond  historic  evidence  to  fix  on  any  precise 
jjarty  as  holding  those  tenets.  For  the  parties 
which  afterwards  did  hold  them  were  not  then 
organized ;  nor  were  they  then  known  by  the 
names  which  they  afterwards  bore  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church.  The  errors  which  in 
a  century  became  so  prominent  as  elements  of 
an  organized  system  were  at  this  time  only  in 
germ.  The  winged  seeds  were  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  falling  into  a  soil  adapted  to 
them,  and  waiting  as  if  to  receive  them ;  in 
course  of  years  they  produced  an  ample 
harvest. 

The  apostle,  in  the  second  chapter,  uniformly 
employs  the  singular  number  in  speaking  of 
the  party  holding  the  errors  condemned  by 
him.  Either  he  marks  out  one  noted  leader, 
or  he  merely  individualizes  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  very  close  con- 
nection between  this  inspired  treatise  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  They  are  twin 
productions,  written  about  the  same  period. 
Many  similar  expressions  occur  in  both,  show- 
ing that  the  condition  of  both  churches  was 
somewhat  alike.  Epaphras  had  come  to  Rome, 
and  given  the  apostle  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Christian  communities  in  Asia 
Minor ;  and  seeing  the  immediate  danger  of  the 
Colossian  church,  Paul  wrote  the  letter  now 
under  consideration.  The  apostle  begins  by  a 
reference  to  his  own  high  office,  and  to  the 
character  and  destiny  of  the  Christians  whom 
he  purposed  to  address.  Then  the  mention  of 
Christ's  name  suggests  to  him  the  exalted 
glory  and  divine  dignity  of  the  Redeemer,  who 
is  himseK  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Lord  of  the 
physical  and  spiritual  universe,  whose  death  is 
our  reconciliation,  and  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  the  prime  mystery  at  last  revealed  to  the 
world.  The  writer  then  passes  on  to  the  errors 
which  were  endangering  the  purity  and  stability 
of  the  Colossian  church,  and  warns  the  Colos- 
sians  against  the  seduction  of  a  proud  philo- 
sophy and  vain  asceticism,  which  were  selfish 
in  tneir  origin  and  ruinous  in  their  conse- 
quences. Then  follow  exhortations  suited  to 
their  circumstances,  and  cautions  against  sins 
too  prevalent  in  the  ancient  world.  The 
epistle  closes  with  many  salutations,  showing 
the  deep  interest  which  the  writer  cherished 
for  their  spiritual  welfare.  The  spirit  of  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  breathes  in  every 
sentence  of  this  pithy  and  earnest  composition. 
Ardour  undamped  by  imprisonment,  interest 
unchilled  by  distance,  zeal  for  the  purity  and 
sini]ilicity  of  the  Gospel,  uncompromising 
hostility  to  all  who  introduce  rash  speculation 
or  wild  and  unscriptural  vagaries,  whether 
under  the  shape  of  higher  wisdom  or  superior 
sanctity,  are  indubitable  traits  of  Paul's 
character,  and  umnistakeable  features  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  The  epistle  was 
written  from  Rome  about  the  year  Gl  or  G2. 
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COLOURS.  "A  coat  of  many  colours" 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  3).  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
this  robe  was  woven  of  different  colours,  as  the 
Scottish  tartan,  or  whether,  as  the  Hebrew 
name  would  seem  to  imply,  it  was  composed 
of  pieces  of  various  hues  sewed  together.  At 
all  events  a  robe  of  this  nature  has  been,  and 
still  is,  a  mark  of  distinction  in  the  East. 
Roberts  has  said  on  this  subject — "For  beau- 
tiful or  favourite  children  precisely  the  same 
thing  is  done  at  this  day.  Crimson,  and 
purple,  and  other  colours,  are  often  tastefully 
sewed  together.  Sometimes  the  children  of 
the  Mohammedans  have  their  jackets  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silk  of  various  col- 
ours. A  child  being  clothed  in  a  garment 
of  many  colours,  it  is  believed  that  neither 
tongues  nor  evil  spirits  will  injure  him,  be- 
cause the  attention  is  taken  from  the  beauty  of 
the  person  to  that  of  the  garment.  Children 
seldom  wear  them  after  they  are  eight  years  of 
age;  though  it  must  have  been  the  custom 
among  the  ancients  referred  to  in  tTie  Bible  to 
wear  them  longer,  as  we  read  of  Tamar  having 
a  '  garment  of  divers  colours  upon  her ;  for  ^vith 
such  robes  were  the  king's  daughters  that  were 
virgins  apparelled.'" — Roberts'  Oriental  Illus- 
trations, pp.  43,  44. 

The  art  of  colouring  cloth  seems  to  have 
attained  to  great  perfection  among  the  Jews. 
The  fullers  had  a  remarkable  skill  in  imparting 
a  splendid  white,  and  this  was  considered  the 
richest  dress  (Esth.  viii.  15 :  Mark  ix.  3 ;  Rev. 
iii.  4,  5).  The  royal  apparel  was  usually  of  a 
blue  or  puri^le  colour;  and  historians  say  it  was 
a  perfect  combination  of  the  gaiety  of  a  bright 
red  with  a  sober,  softening  shade  of  olive.  The 
material  with  which  the  richest  kind  of  this 
colour  was  given  is  obtained  from  a  shell  fish, 
and  was,  it  is  said,  so  scarce  as  to  be  considered 
more  precious  than  gold  (Luke  xvi.  19).  The 
term  purple  was  sometimes  applied  to  anv 
bright  red  colour  (comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  28  with 
Mark  xv.  17);  and  indeed  it  was  probably  the 
name  of  a  whole  class  of  dyes.  Pliny  gives  us 
to  understand  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
shell  fish  which  produced  this  dye,  and  that 
both  were  abundant  on  the  Phoenician  and 
Mediterranean  coasts,  but  the  excellence  of  the 
tint  varied  exceedingly.  The  colouring  matter 
was  found  in  a  small  vein,  and  the  rest  <^f  the 
fish  was  useless.  The  most  beautiful  purple 
was  dyed  at  Tyre.  (See  Clothes,  Purple, 
Tyre.) 

Scarlet  or  cnwson  was  also  used  for  the  royal 
apparel.  Lydia  is  said  to  have  been  a  "  seller  of 
purple"  (Acts  xvi.  14),  which  may  mean  either 
that  she  kept  the  dye  for  sale,  or  (which  is 
more  Ukely)  that  she  sold  cloth  of  that  colour. 
Thyatu-a,  her  native  place,  was  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  purjile  vests,  and  perhaps 
Lydia  sojourned  at  Philippi  for  their  sale. 

COiMFORTER  (John  xiv.  16).  The  word 
Paraclete,  rendered  Comforter  in  our  version, 
signifies  literally  one  called  to  another's  side 
to  assist  him.  It  means,  therefore,  assistant ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  Spirit's  assistance  is  always 
comfort.  This  word  is  used  only  by  John. 
1G3 
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In  four  out  of  the  five  passages  in  which  it 
occurs  it  is  applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the 
Spirit  was  to  the  apostles  a  universal  helper. 
They  might  be  summoned  before  councils — the 
Holy  Ghost  was  to  prompt  them  to  speak,  and 
to  give  them  words ;  the  Spirit  of  their  Father 
was  to  speak  in  them.  They  did  not  under- 
stand the  entire  scheme  of  mercy,  but  the 
Spirit  was  to  guide  them  into  all  the  truth. 
They  might  forget  many  of  their  Master's 
sayings,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  bring  all 
things  to  their  remembrance,  whatever  Christ 
had  said  to  them.  They  might  on  some  special 
occasion  long  to  know  the  future — the  Spirit 
was  to  show  them  things  to  come.  He  helped 
them  in  all  things  and  on  all  occasions ;  and  in 
their  blissful  experience  he  was  indeed  the 
Comforter:  especially  as  his  presence  with 
them  was  the  promised  solace  for  their  Lord's 
absence.  And  still  to  the  church  is  he  the 
Paraclete,  the  great  promise  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; still,  in  accordance  with  the  promise 
of  Christ,  is  he  given  to  convince  of  sin, 
righteousness,  and  judgment,  to  enlighten  and 
sanctify,  and  to  impart  hope  and  consolation 
oo  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  by  exciting  in 
their  minds  holy  desires  and  aspirations,  and 
causing  them  to  trust  continually,  and  without 
wavering,  in  his  grace  and  love.  In  the  re- 
maining passage  (1  John  ii.  1)  it  is  translated 
advocate,  and  applied  to  our  Saviour.  The 
word  comfort,  as  its  composition  denotes, 
literally  means  to  "strengthen."  The  word 
translated  comfort  in  Job  ix.  27  is  rendered 
"recover  strength'^  in  Ps.  xxxix.  13.  In  old 
treason  law  the  accessory  after  the  fact  is  said 
to  "comfort,"  that  is,  strengthen,  the  principal 
traitor. 
COMMANDMENTS.  (See  Law.) 
Commandments,  TEN.  (See  Ten.) 
COMMON.  1.  The  same  as  unclean  in 
Hebrew  phraseology.  (See  Clean.)  2.  The 
word  is  also  used  in  reference  to  that  peculiar 
disposition  of  i^roperty  which  characterized  the 
infant  Christian  Church,  and  which  is  described 
in  Acts  ii.  44,  45:  ^'All  that  belieyed  had 
all  things  common,  and  sold  their  possessions 
and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as 
every  man  had  need."  This  language  does 
not  imply  that  there  was  a  community  of  goods 
in  the  early  Church,  or  that  such  a  state  of 
things  existed  by  any  inspired  i^recept  or  con- 
stitution. The  sale  of  a  patrimony  was  only 
optional,  and  the  seller  might  retain  i)art  of 
the'  price.  The  sin  of  Ananias  lay  not  in 
keeping  a  portion  of  the  money  got  for  his 
possession,  but  in  falsehood,  in  affirming  that 
what  he  handed  over  to  the  apostles  was  the 
whole  proceeds  of  his  estate.  The  apostles 
were  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the 
money.  This  abandonment  of  x^roperty  and 
conversion  of  it  into  money,  wliich  was  put 
into  a  general  fund,  arose  from  the  necessities 
of  the  Church  and  the  imminent  dangers  which 
BiUToimded  the  Christian  profession.  Life 
was  insecure,  and  property  might  be  easily 
forfeited  by  the  exacting  and  merciless  laws  of 
persecution.  Still,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
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which  led  to  this  practice,  is  ever  to  be  com- 
mended. Their  love  was  fresh  and  glowing, 
and  then  did  the  world  receive  a  lesson  of  the 
nobleness,  dignity,  and  fervour  of  Christian 
discipleship.  This  state  of  things  did  not  last 
long.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts  there 
is  an  account  of  a  distribution  of  alms  to  the 
widows,  but  not  a  word  is  said  of  a  common 
stock  for  the  support  of  the  whole  body  of 
believers.  We  find  in  Acts  xii.  12  that  Mary 
possessed  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  which  we 
cannot  suppose  to  have  been  purchased  at  the 
general  cost.  These  facts  plainly  show  that 
we  are  not  to  imagine,  even  in  this  first  Chris- 
tian society,  a  renunciation  of  all  private  pro- 
perty. Probably  a  union  of  this  kind  existed 
among  the  persons  who  attended  the  Saviour, 
and  ministered  to  his  necessities  (Luke  viii.  3). 

C0I\IMX7NI0N  (1  Cor.  x.  16)-intimate 
fellowship  and  communication,  such  as  is  ex- 
pressed in  John  xv.  1-7;  xvii.  10,  21-26;  Rom. 
xii.  4, 5 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14 ;  1  John  i.  3.  As  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  furnishes  both 
the  opportunity  and  the  motive  (John  xiii.  34 ; 
XV.  12)  to  this  mutual  love  and  confidence,  it 
is  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  "  the  com- 
munion." 

COMPANIES  TRAVELLING—"  travel- 
ling companies  of  Dedanim"  (Isa.  xxi.  13). 
These  words  refer  to  the  common  modes  of 
conveying  merchandise  in  Arabia.  The  mer- 
chants travelled  in  bands  for  mutual  protec- 
tion. In  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  we  read  of  a  com- 
pany or  caravan  of  Ishmaelites.  Indeed,  down 
to  the  present  day  the  people  of  the  East  travel 
in  bands,  as  of  old,  when  the  mother  of  Jesus 
sought  her  son,  supposing  him  to  be  in  the 
"company."  These  caravans  are  frequently 
met  with  by  modern  travellers  in  Arabia  and 
Judea;  nay,  Europeans  are  often  obliged  at 
the  present  day,  for  protection's  sake,  to  form 
a  portion  of  them. 

CONCISION  (Phil.  iii.  2).  The  Egyptians, 
Edomites,  and  others  practised  a  partial  or  im- 
perfect circumcision.  It  was  a  mere  cutting, 
and  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant, 
or  as,  in  any  sense,  a  comphance  with  the  law. 
The  apostle  denominates  persons  who  do  this, 
the  concision — which  implies  in  itself,  and  from 
its  connection,  that  they  degraded  themselves, 
and  were  to  be  shunned  as  false  and  corrupt ; 
or  rather,  if  the  abstract  is  used  for  the  con- 
crete, the  apostle  employs  on  purpose  a  term 
to  cast  contempt  on  the  ordinance  which  the 
Jews  prized  so  highly.  Viewed  as  a  divinely- 
appointed  rite  belonging  to  the  old  disj)ensa- 
tion,  it  is  the  circumcision;  regarded  as  a 
ceremony,  to  which,  as  a  mere  physical  opera- 
tion, unbelieving  Jews  attached  salvation,  but 
to  which  Christians  were  not  to  bo  bound,  it  is 
the  concision. 

CONCUBINE  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22)-by  the 
Jewish  law,  a  lawful  wife,  of  a  secondary  or 
inferior  rank,  and  consequently  neither  re- 
garded nor  treated  as  the  matron  or  mistress 
of  the  house.  Concubines  were  not  betrothed 
or  wedded  with  the  usual  solemnities  and  cere- 
monies which  attended   mariiage,   and  they 
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could  be  dismissed  without  a  bill  of  divorce. 
1'hey  had  no  share  in  the  family  government, 
and  the  children  of  the  wife  were  i>referred  to 
tlie  child  of  the  concubine  in  the  distribution  of 
the  inheritance,  though  such  a  child  was  not 
branded  with  illegitimacy.  Where  polygamy 
was  tolerated — as  it  was  among  the  Jews — 
the  pennission  of  concubinage  would  not  seem 
so  much  at  war  with  the  interests  and  preserva- 
tion of  society.  The  Gospel  restores  the 
sacred  institution  of  marriage  to  its  original 
character  (Gen.  ii.  24;  Matt.  xix.  5;  1  Cor. 
vii.  2),  and  concubinage  is  ranked  with  forni- 
cation and  adultery.     (See  Child, ) 

CONDEMNATION  (John  iii.  19).  This 
term,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  describes  the 
state  of  a  man  who  is  not  only  adjudged  to  be 
guilty,  but  has  had  ])assed  on  him  the  sentence 
of  the  law.  In  modern  prisons  there  is  often 
found  a  ward  or  apartment  appropriated  to 
such  prisoners  as  have  received  their  sentence, 
and  are  awaiting  its  execution ;  and  it  is  called 
"the  condemned  ward."  The  Gospel  regards 
all  mankind  as  offenders  against  God's  law. 
Their  guilt  is  unquestionable,  and  the  sentence 
is  permanent  and  universally  the  same.  "  The 
soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die"  (Ezek.  xviii.  20). 
There  may  be  pardon  or  reprieve,  under  human 
law,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  all 
human  governments  and  laws ;  but  everything 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  sinner  is  perfectly 
t  and  right;  and  injustice  would  be  done  if 
were  not  punished  exactly  according  to  law. 
r'o  that  if  his  guilt  can  be  removed,  or  can- 
celled, or  taken  from  him,  it  must  be  by  a 
jirocess  which  no  finite  mind  could  anticipate 
pr  conceive.  This  process  the  Gospel  makes 
known  to  us;  and  well  is  it  Called  "good 
tidings  of  great  joy."  (Comp.  John  iiL  19  ; 
V.  24;  Rom.  v.  16,  18;  viii.  1).  The  effect 
of  faith  in  Christ  on  the  believer  himself  is 
to  place  him  in  a  state  of  justification  before 
God.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  possibly  occur 
under  human  governments,  nor  can  it  be  illus- 
trated by  any  analogy.  The  l^eliever  feels  it, 
and  rejoices  and  triumphs  in  it.  It  is  because 
of  the  absence  of  all  resemblance  or  analogy 
between  the  Divine  dispensation,  in  this  case, 
and  human  laws  and  proceedings,  that  we  find 
the  words  justify,  justified,  and  justification 
opposed  to  tlie  terms  condemn,  condemned, 
and  condemnation  (Exod.  xxiii.  7;  Deut. 
XXV.  1;  1  Ki.  viii.  31,  32;  Prov.  xvii.  15; 
Matt.  xii.  37 ;  Rom.  ii.  13 ;  iii.  4  ;•  v.  17,  18 ; 
viii.  30,  33,  34).     (See  Justify.) 

CONDUIT  (Isa.  xxxvi.  2),  or  aqueduct  of 
"the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's 
field."  (Comp.  2  Ki.  xx.  20 ;  Neh.  iii.  16  ; 
Isa.  vii.  3;  xxii.  9,  11).  The  fountain  of 
Siloah,  or  Gihon,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Moriah,  formed  two  pools,  called  the 
"upper  pool"  (Isa.  vii.  3),  or  "king's  pool" 
(Nell.  ii.  14),  and  tlw  "lower  pool"'  (Isa.  xxii. 
9).  One  of  these  pools  is  mentioned,  John  ix. 
7.  Tlie  aqueduct  which  connected  the  upper 
])Ool  with  the  fountain,  or  with  the  lower  pool, 
or  with  the  city,  is  called  "tlie  conduit  of  the 
upper  jiool;"  and,  to  make  Rabshakeh's  posi- 
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tion  still  more  certain,  it  is  added  that  ho 
stood  in  the  highway  or  street  that  led  U)  the 
fuller's  field.  This  was  doubtless  an  enclosure 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  soft  water  of  the  Gihon, 
appropriated  to  the  drjang  and  bleaching  of 
clothes.  The  i)hrase  might  refer  also  to  the 
conveyance  of  waters  from  Solomon's  pools  to 
the  city.     (Ske  Si  loam.) 

CONEY  (Deut.  xiv.  7).  Bochart  supposes 
this  animal  to  be  the  Jerboa.  Jerome  says  of 
it — "  These  animals  are  a  kind  of  animal  not 
larger  than  a  hedgehog,  resembling  a  mouse 
and  a  bear"   (the  latter,    I  sui)pose,   in  the 


clumsiness  of  its  feet),  "whence  in  Palestine 
it  is  called  the  bear  mouse;  and  there 
is  great  abundance  of  this  genus  in  those 
countries,  and  they  are  wont  to  dwell  in  the 
caverns  of  the  rocks  and  caves  of  the  earth." 
The  coney,  which  is  a  mistranslation,  is  now 
generally  believed  to  b^  the  wubar.  Instead 
of  holes,  these  animals  se&m  to  delight  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rock.  They  are  gregarious,  and 
frequently  several  dozens  of  them  sit  upon  the 
great  stones  at  the  mouths  of  caves  and  warm 
themselves  in  the  sun,  or  come  out  and  enjoy 
the  freshness  of  the  evening.  They  do  not 
stand  upright  upon  their  feet,  bht  seem  to 
steal  along  as  in  fear,  their  belly  being  close  to 
the  ground,  advancing  a  few  steps  at  a  time, 
and  then  pausing.  They  have  something  very 
mild,  feeble-like,  and  timid  in  their  deport- 
ment, are  gentle  and  easily  tamed.  It  is  known 
in  natural  history  as  the  Hyrax  Syxiacus.  Wil- 
son, as  he  relates  in  his  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
believes  himself  to  be  the  fii-st  among  modern 
travellers  that  actually  noticed  this  little  animal 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is 
very  plentiful  in  Arabia  Petraea.  The  Hebrew 
name  is  shaphan,  and  the  early  Phoenician 
mariners  and  colonists,  seizing  the  coasts  of 
the  West  infested  by  rabbits,  mistook  them 
for  the  animals  so  well  known  iii  their  own 
country,  and  gave  to  the  land  that  produced 
them  a  significant  name,  derived  from  their 
number,  and  called  it  Shaphanieh,  "  ra/jbit- 
land,""  which  Shaphanieh,  in  course  of  time, 
and  by  change  of  pronunciation,  became 
Hispania — Si)ain. 

CONGREGATION  (Num.  Xv.  16).  The 
word  means  the  entire  theocratic  community 
of  the  circimacised,  and  along  with  them  prob- 
ably some  strangers  who  were  within  their 
gates.  It  seems,  in  an  oflScial  sense,  to  have 
consisted  of  representatives  from  all  the  trilx's 
and  their  princes  or  hereditary  rulers,  and  ib 
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possessed,  under  God,  the  king,  legislative  and 
judicial  powers.  The  parliamentary  assembly- 
was  summoned  by  blast  of  trumpet :  the  peal 
of  one  trumpet  summoning  the  higher  house, 
or  "heads  of  thousands,"  and  that  of  two 
tmmpets  summoning  the  congregation  or  depu- 
ties. Seventy  elders  were  at  length  selected 
as  a  permanent  board,  and  on  them  the  San- 
hedrim \va3  afterwards  modelled.  The  word 
occurs  only  once  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
xiii.  43),  and  there  means  the  assembled  wor- 
shippers in  a  synagogue. 

C  ONI  AH.     (See  Jehoiachin). 

pONSCIENCE  (Acts  xxiv.  16)  is  that 
within  us  which  judges  of  the  moral  character 
of  our  actions,  and  approves  or  censures,  con- 
demns or  justifies  us  accordingly  (E-om,  ii.  15). 
This  tribunal  is  established  in  tlie  breast  of 
eveiy  man.  It  may,  however,  be  weakened, 
perverted,  stupefied,  defiled,  and  hardened  in 
various  ways ;  and  its  decisions  are  more  or 
less  clear,  just,  and  imperative,  according  to 
the  degree  of  improvement  in  the  understand- 
ing and  heart,  and  especially  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  its  purity  and  sensitiveness 
have  been  preserved  and  cultivated  (John  viii. 
9;  Actsxxiii.  1;  xxiv.  16;  Rom.  ix.  1;  1  Tim. 
i.  6). 

Conscience  is  used  in  Scripture  with  the 
following  epithets,  among  others : — 

Conscience,  Good  (1  Tim.  i.  5)— that  is, 
charity  springs  out  of  a  conscience  which  is 
faithful  to  its  charge,  which  has  not  been 
perverted,  but  bears  cordial  witness  to  the 
honesty  and  purity  of  our  Christian  resolu- 
tions. 

Conscience,  pure.  "Holding  the  mystery 
of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience"  (1  Tim.  iii. 
9) — that  is,  with  perfect  consciousness  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  professions,  with  thorough 
feeling  that  they  had  received  Christianity 
in  its  power  as  a  rule  of  faith  not  to  be 
doubted,  as  a  law  of  life  not  to  be  transgressed. 

Conscience,  defiled.  "Unto  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure;  but  unto  them  that  are 
defiled  and  unbelieving  is  nothing  pure;  but 
even  their  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled" 
(Titus  i.  15)— that  is,  their  moral  sense  is  so 
degraded  and  perverted,  that  it  pronounces 
actions  to  be  good  which  are  wholly  vicious 
and  corrupt. 

Conscience,  weak  (1  Cor.  \-iii.  7).  A  weak 
conscience  is  one  which  is  ill-informed,  whose 
perceptions  are  neither  acute  nor  sagacious, 
and  which  in  many  things  leaves  its  possessor 
in  hesitation,  and  so  inflicts  misery  upon  him. 
The  persons  referred  to  by  Paul  hacl  a  secret 
conviction  that  an  idol  was  a  kind  of  divinity, 
and  yet  scrupled  not  to  eat  meat  offered  to  it. 
Their  conscience  had  not  power  enough  to  in- 
duce them  to  abstain  from  an  act  of  whose 
idolatrous  nature  they  had  a  lurking  sus- 
T)icion. 

CONSECEATE,  CONSECRATION 
(Exod.  xxxii.  29 ;  Lev.  vii.  37).  The  tribe  of 
Ticvi  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  with 
the  most  solemn  and  imposing  ceremonies. 
Vessels  (Josh.  vi.  19),  profits  (Micah  iv.  13), 
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fields  (Lev.  xxvii.  28),  cattle  (2  Chr.  xxix.  .33), 
individuals  (Num.  vi.  9-13 ;  1  Sam.  i.  11,  28), 
and  nations  (Exod.  xix.  6),  were  anciently 
consecrated  or  set  apart  to  sacred  purposes. 
(See  Priest.) 

CONVERSATION.  ^  In  the  old  sense  in 
which  this  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  it  signi- 
fies the  whole  course  and  tenor  of  a  man's 
life,  as  seen  in  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men 
(Gal.  i.  13;  Eph.  iv.  22;  1  Pet.  i.  15).  In 
Phil.  iii.  20,  however,  another  Greek  term  is 
employed  with  quite  a  different  meaning.  The 
apostle  says,  "  Our  conversation  is  in  heaven;" 
the  word  so  rendered  denoting  the  right  of  a 
citizen — our  citizenship  is  in  heaven.  We  are 
strangers  here  and  j)ilgrims ;  but  in  heaven  we 
are  to  be  citizens,  dwellers  with  every  privilege 
and  without  interruption. 

CONVERSION  (Acts  xv.  3),  or  turning 
from  one  state,  pursuit,  inclination,  or  direc- 
tion, to  another.  In  the  Gospel  use  of  the 
term,  and  apart  from  technical  theology,  it 
denotes  that  change  in  the  dispositions, 
thoughts,  desires,  and  objects  of  affection, 
which  takes  place  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  convinces  him  of  his  sin- 
fulness, and  leads  him,  by  His  sacred  influences, 
to  hate  sin  and  to  forsake  every  evil  and  false 
way,  and,  at  the  same  time,  persuades  him  to 
yield  to  the  claims  which  God  his  Saviour 
justly  and  graciously  makes  to  his  heart  and 
life.  The  same  thing  is  signified  by  the  term 
new  birth  or  regeneration.  The  Scriptures 
describe  mankind  as  alienated  from  God, 
as  having  the  understanding  darkened  and 
blinded,  and  as  being  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins.  Hence  the  corresponding  force  and  per- 
tinency of  the  terms  by  which  the  change  is 
described;  such  as  "created,"  "renewed" 
(Eph.  iv.  23,  24);  "restored  to  sight"  (Eph.  i. 
18;  Rev.  iii.  18);  and  "  raised  from  the  dead" 
(John  V.  21-24;  Eph.  ii.  1). 

Such  a  change  as  is  implied  in  conversion  is 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  Re- 
generation is  the  implantation  of  new  or  divine 
Hfe  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  conversion  is  the 
result  of  this  great  and  blissful  change,  and 
sanctification  is  the  subsequent  process  by 
which  holiness  so  begun  is  gradually  fosterevl 
and  matured. 

•CONVOCATION— a  word,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Isa.  i.  13,  used  only  in  the  books  of 
^oses.  The  phrase  "  holy  convocation"  often 
occurs  in  reference  to  the  national  gatherings 
at  the  great  religious  festival,  to  show  their 
solemn  religious  or  ecclesiastical  character. 

COOS  (Acts  xxi.  1).  the  name  of  a  small 
island  and  city  of  Greece,  25  miles  long  and  10 
broad.  It  lies  near  the  south-west  point  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  about  40  miles  north-west  of 
Rhodes.  Herod  highly  favoured  it.  The 
capital,  called  Scandarium,  was  built  on  a 
promontory  on  the  north-east  coast.  It  was 
formerly  noted  for  its  fertility,  for  its  wines 
and  silkworms,  and  for  a  I3eculiar  manii- 
facture  known  as  Coan  vestments,  as  well  aa 
for  being  the  birthplace  of  two  eminent  men. 
Apelles  and  Hippocrates.     It  is  now  callua 
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Stanchio,  and  is  still  famous  for  lemons  and 
maples. 

COPING  (1  Ki.  vii.  9)— the  top  course  or 
finish  of  a  wall.  It  is  usually  of  flat  or  semi- 
circular bricks  or  hewn  stone,  projecting  be- 
yond the  face  of  the  wall,  and  forming  an 
ornament  similar  in  effect  to  the  cai)ital  of  a 
column. 

COPPER  (Ezra  viii.  27)— a  well-known 
metal,  but  not  now,  as  it  was  once,  precious  as 
gold.  The  word  translated  copper  in  this  pas- 
sage is  uniformly,  save  in  Jer.  xv.  12,  elsewhere 
rendered  brass;  coppersmith  (2  Tim.  iv.  14) 
is  a  general  term.  (See  Brass.)  Palestine 
abounded  in  copper,  and  David  amassed  a 
large  quantity  of  it  for  the  building  and  inrni- 
ture  of  the  temple.  Some  peculiar  compositions, 
such  as  bronze,  were  also  early  known. 

Anciently  copper  was  employed  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  we  now  use  iron.  Arms 
and  tools  for  husbandry  and  the  mechanic 
arts  were  all  of  this  metal  for  many  ages. 
Job  speaks  of  bows  of  copper  (xx.  24);  and 
when  the  Philistines  had  Samson  in  their 
i:>ower,  they  bound  him  with  fetters  of 
copper. 

In  Ezra  viii.  27  are  mentioned  "two  vessels 
of  copjicr,  precious  as  gold."  The  Septuagint 
renders  it  CTKEu?)  xaX/cow  o-tiA-jSoi/tos;  theVulgate 
and  Castalio,  following  the  Arabic,  ^^vasa  ceris 
uigentis;"  and  the  Syriac,  rases  of  Corinthian 
brass.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  this 
brass  was  not  from  Corinth,  but  from  Persia  or 
India,  which  Aristotle  describes  in  these  terms, 
— "It  is  said  that  there  is  in  India  a  brass  so 
shining,  so  pure,  so  free  from  tarnish,  that  its 
colour  differs  nothing  from  that  of  gold.  It  is 
even  said,  that  among  the  vessels  of  Darius 
there  were  some  respecting  which  the  sense  of 
smelling  alone  might  determine  whether  they 
were  gold  or  brass."  Bochart  is  of  opinion 
that  this  is  the  chasmal  of  Ezek.  i.  27,  the 
yukKoXi^avov  of  Rev.  i.  15,  and  the  electrum  of 
the  ancients.  It  is,  however,  generally  thought 
;  to  be  a  compound  substance;  and  those  who  speak 
[of  it  as  such  distinguish  it  into  three  kinds— in 
[the  first,  gold  was  the  prevailing  metal ;  in  the 
[second,  silver;  in  the  third,  gold,  silver,  and 
[copper  were  equally  blended.  This  composi- 
tion was  very  famous ;  extolled  for  its  beauty, 
its  solidity,  its  rarity ;  it  was  even  preferred  to 
[gold  itself.  It  was  capable  of  receiving  an 
[exquisite  polish ;  and  might  be  the  metal  used 
[for  the  mirrors  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  8; 
[Job  xxxvii.  18 ;  Isa.  ii.  3. 

Ezekiel  (xxvii.  13)  speaks  of  the  merchants 
>f  Javan,  Jubal,  and  Mesech  as  bringing 
vessels  of  copper  to  the  markets  of  Tyre — people 
ituated  towards  Mount  Caucasus,  where 
pper  mines  are  worked  at  this  day. 
COR.  (See  Measures.) 
CORAL  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16)  was  an  article  of 
Syrian  merchandise,  and  is  well  known  as  a 
larine  production,  found  in  almost  every 
irariety  of  shape  and  size,  and  some  increasing 
such  an  extent  as  to  form  the  basis  of 
Blands,  or  to  stretch  out  in  dangerous  reefs  for 
[many  miles.    It  is  callable  of  being  worked  up 
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into  beads  and  other  ornaments ;  for  which  use 
the  red  species  is  the  most  valuable.  Job 
mentions  it  in  connection  with  pearls  (Job 
xxviii.  18). 

This  production  is  the  work  of  an  insignificant 
animal,  which  secretes  from  its  own  substance 
a  rocky  dwelling,  which  is  afterwards  its  tomb. 
Myriads  of  myriads  untold  of  these  united 
form  reefs  and  islands.  The  animalcule  itself 
is  scarcely  so  large  as  a  pin's  head ;  it  is  star- 
shaped,  is  of  a  soft  gelatinous  structure,  and 
myriads  of  them  unite  in  their  operations  to  form 
a  single  branch  of  coral.  ]3y  examining  a  piece 
of  coral,  its  surface  will  be  found  dcjtted  with 
small  star  -  like 
openings  :  each 
of  these  con- 
tains a  single 
animal,  and  the 
space  which  sev- 
ers them  from 
each  other  is  cov- 
ered by  a  very 
thin  membrane. 
These  animal- 
cules have  the 
■power  of  secret- 
ing limy  matter 

from  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  they  are  inces- 
santly at  action,  and  many  of  the  reefs  rise 
several  feet  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  They 
do  not  commence  their  labours  at  great  depths, 
but  attach  their  structures  to  rocks  from  60  to 
100  feet  below  the  surface ;  and  thus  the  coral 
reefs  partake  of  the  shai)e  of  the  submarine 
ridges  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Coral  abounded  in  the  Red  Sea.  Professor 
Ehrenberg  says  there  are  many  species  of  coral 
in  that  locality,  and  himself  saw  and  collected 
one  hundred  and  ten  kinds.  As  to'  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  beds  of  corals  in  the  Red  Sea, 
he  adds — 

"  They  are  sometimes  found  in  one  unbroken 
chain  near  the  coast,  sometimes  they  run  in 
parallel  lines  into  the  sea.  .  .  .  These  reefs 
are  most  numerous  on  the  Arabian  coast,  half- 
way down  the  Red  Sea.  .  .  .  All  coral 
banks  in  the  Red  Sea  are  flat,  and  run  par- 
allel with  the  surface  of  the  water.  .  .  . 
Large  fields  of  coral  reef  have  a  striking  and 
pleasing  effect  when  seen  under  favourable 
circumstances,  at  low  water  and  in  a  quiet 
sea.  They  appear  like  meatlows  covered  Avith 
flowers,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  bark  is 
gliding  along,  without  one  knowing,  indeed, 
which  of  these  flowers  to  contemplate  most, 
and  of  which  to  take  a  drawing  and  fix  in 
colours,  as  the  next  often  seems  to  be  more 
brilliant  than  its  neighbour." 

Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hintori/,  says  of  it — 
"The  Indians  value  coral  as  highly  as  wo 
value  pearls.  Their  priests  and  predictors 
attribute  to  it  even  something  sacred,  and 
affirm  that  it  has  the  virtue  of  jirotecting 
from  dangers  those  who  cany  it ;  so  that  two 
things  contribute  to  render  it  valuable — super- 
stition and  beauty." 

CORBAN  (Mark  vil  11).      This  Hebrew 
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•word,  left  untranslated  in  our  version,  signifies 
a  gift  or  thing  consecrated  to  God  or  his  ser- 
\ace.  It  seems  the  Jews  permitted  snch  an 
abuse  to  be  made  of  this  ceremony  of  conse- 
cration, that  a  child  was  permitted  to  deny  the 
request  of  his  parents,  or  withhold  assistance 
from  them  in  their  distress,  merely  on  the 
pretence  that  what  they  asked  or  needed  was 
consecrated  to  God.  Nay,  it  would  seem 
they  sometimes  exempted  their  whole  sub- 
stance from  any  contribution  to  the  support  of 
their  parents ;  and  said,  concerning  anything 
and  everything  that  could  assist  them,  it  is 
corhan,  or  devoted  to  God,  and  thus  put  from 
them  natural  affection  and  broke  the  fifth 
c  jmmandment. 
CORDS.  (See  Ropes.) 
CORIANDER  SEED  (Exod.  xvi.  31).  The 
coriander  plant  is 
a  native  of  China 
and  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  nat- 
uralized in  Eng- 
land, principally 
in  Essex.  The 
seeds  are  globular, 
and  when  dry  are 
])leasant  to  the 
taste  and  smell, 
and  are  often  sold 
by  confectioners 
encrusted  with  su- 
gar. We  are  told 
that  the  particles  of  manna  were  shaped  like 
coriander  seed. 

CORINTH  (Acts  xviii.  1)  — a  renowned 
and  voluptuous  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
which  Paul  resided  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
where  he  founded  a  famous  church  to  which 
he  afterwards  addressed  two  of  his  longest 
epistles.  The  "city  of  the  two  seas"  lay 
about  45  miles  west  from  Athens,  on  an 
isthmus,  with  a  seaport  on  each  side — Le- 
chseum,  aboiit  a  mile  distant,  on  its  western, 
and  Cenchrea,  aljout  8  miles  distant,  on  its 
eastern  shore.  It  was  a  thriving  entrepot  for 
the  commerce  between  northern  and  southern 
Greece,  and  it  had  been  in  other  days  a 
strong  military  post,  the  key  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  famous  isthmus  was  about  3^ 
miles  in  breadth  at  its  narrowest  point; 
and  boats  being  sometimes  conveyed  across  it 
from  the  Ionian  to  the  -^gean  sea,  it  re- 
sembled in  this  respect  those  necks  of  land 
in  Scotland  called  Tarl)et — from  two  words 
meaning,  "to  draw  the  boat."  Thus,  in  1203, 
the  Norwegians  sailed  up  Loch  Long,  dragged 
their  boats  over  the  isthmus  of  Tarbct,  under 
2  miles  in  breadth,  and  launching  them  upon 
Loch  Lomond,  slew  and  plundered  the  natives, 
■oho  had  taken  refuge  on  its  islands,  and  had 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  stratagem.  But  the 
importance  of  Corinth  as  a  military  station 
liad  almost  ceased  when  it  passed  under  the 
Roman  yoke.  Its  citadel,  Acrocorinthus,  2,000 
feet  high,  rising  as  abruptly  as  the  rock  of 
Dumbarton,  and  not  unlike  it,  still  remains  a 
Ijrominent  feature  in  the  landscape, 
1^ 
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Corinth  was  at  the  time  of  the  apostle's  visit 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  proconsul,  and  Gal- 
lio,  the  brother  of  Seneca,  held  the  office.  In  its 
best  days  it  had  been  depraved  in  the  extreme. 
Its  obscene  impurities  had  passed  into  a  proverb, 
and  from  its  very  name  a  word  was  coined  to 
denote  wanton  indulgence.  The  Isthmian 
games  in  its  vicinity  brought  crowds  of  dis- 
solute strangers  to  it,  and  a  thousand  priest- 
esses or  courtezans  had  been  attached  to  the 
temple  of  Venus.  The  basest  passions  were 
consecrated  in  this  city,  which  has  given  to 
architecture  its  most  florid  order ;  and  the  tub 
in  which  Diogenes  kenneled  in  the  princij)al 
promenade,  w^as  a  surly  protest  against  sur- 
rounding pomp  and  luxury.  Many  changes 
had  passed  over  it,  but  its  immoral  character 
was  unaltered :  it  still  delighted  in  show  and 
pleasure.  The  consul  Mummius  had  burned 
it,  but  Julius  Caesar  rebuilt  it,  and  peopled  it 
as  a  Roman  colony.  The  spoils  of  the  city — 
the  work  of  the  potter  and  silversmith — were 
prized  at  Rome  as  far  surpassing  anything 
that  Italy  could  produce.  If  Athens  was  ^ 
wholly  given  to  idolatry,  Corinth  was  wholly 
given  to  hist  and  revel,  and  one  of  the  famous 
of  its  abandoned  women  had  a  splendid  tomb 
in  the  outskirts.  Nor  had  it  been  in  reality 
less  idolatrous  than  Athens.  Neptune  was 
the  presiding  deity  of  the  maritime  city;  it 
had  its  sacred  fountain,  where  Bellerophon 
had  captured  the  winged  steed  Pegasus ;  tem- 
ples and  gods  were  abundant;  chariots  of 
Phsethon  and  the  Sun,  vAih.  statues  of  Apollo 
and  Venus.  The  splendour  of  its  arts  and  its 
architecture  was  almost  incredible.  Profane 
historians  speak  of  it  as  the  light  and  ornament 
of  all  Greece.  It  was  not  less  remarkable, 
however,  for  its  corruption  and  licentious- 
ness. Vice  reigned  without  molestation,  and 
luxury  had  corrupted  all  classes  of  the 
population.  Female  modesty  was  almost 
banished.  Indeed,  so  proverbially  profligate 
did  the  city  become,  that  the  very  name 
of  Corinthian,  apphed  to  a  female,  was  in- 
famous. 

This  was  its  corrupt  state  when  Paul  ar- 
rived there,  not  far  from  A.  D.  62,  as  a  Chris- 
tian missionary.  In  this  city  he  laboured 
with  great  success,  and  with  many  tokens  of 
the  divine  blessing. 

A  ti-aveller  who  visited  Corinth  in  1821  says, 
it  had  hardly  any  occupants  except  soldiers; 
and  that  though  a  few  ruins  remain  to  attest 
the  ancient  magnificence  of  the  city,  they  M 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  fragments  of  W^ 
capitals  and  columns  are  employed  to  build 
the  houses  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  wrought  side 
of  the  richest  specimens  of  architecture  are 
fo\md  turned  inwards! 

During  the  revolutionary  war  of  Greece 
Corinth  was  frequently  taken  and  burnt,  so 
that  not  a  column  of  the  Corinthian  order 
exists  in  the  place  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  Seven  columns  of  the  old  temple  are 
still  standing,  fluted  and  of  the  Doric  order, 
though  wanting  in  height  the  usual  proportion 
to  the  diameter;    built  probably  before  that 


order  had  attained  its  perfection,  and  long 
before  the  Corinthian  order  was  invented; 
though  when  it  was  built,  by  .whom,  or  to 
what  god  it  was  consecrated,  antiquaries  can- 
not agree  in  deciding.     Contrasted  with  these 

litary  columns  of  an  unknown  antiquity 
!0  ruins  of  yesterday.  The  old  name  has 
Deen  corrupted  into  Gortho. 

The  story  that  Corinthian  brass  originated 
here,  from  the  accidental  fusion  of  different 
metals,  when  the  city  was  first  taken  and 
destroyed  by  fire,  is  fabulous.  The  com- 
position so  called  was  known  long  before  that 
(-■vent.    (See  Brass,  Copper.) 

CORINTHIANS,  I.  Epistle  to.  During 
his  first  missionary  tour  in  Europe  the  apostle 
abode  a  year  and  six  months  in  Corinth, 
labouring  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and 
in  the  conversion  of  sinners.  His  exertions 
were  successful  chiefly  among  the  poorer  classes, 
and  not  among  the  wise  men,  the  mighty  and 
the  nolile.  At  Corinth  he  found  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  who  were  without  doubt  very  useful 
assistants  in  the  work  of  evangelization.  Tu- 
mults were  occasioned  in  the  city  by  Paul's 
spiritual  industry ;  the  vengeful  and  malignant 
spu-it  of  his  own  counti-ymen  was  roused 
against  him,  and  he  was  dragged  withoiit 
wan-ant  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  Pro- 
consul. (See  Gallic.)  Paul  seems  to  have 
been  succeeded  in  Corinth  b)''  ApoUos,  whose 
eloquence  and  scriptural  power  must  have 
aided  the  infant  cause.  If  Paul  plamted, 
Apollos  watered.  But  the  church,  so  highly 
favoured,  did  not  long  retain  its  purity,  its 
unity,  its  sincere  attachment  to  evangelical 
doctrine.  Tidings  of  this  woful  change  had 
been  brought  to  the  apostle  by  them  "  of  the 
house  of  Chloe,"  perhaps  by  Apollos  himself, 


and  al«o  by  Fortunativs,  Stephanas,  and  Aclia> 
cus.  The  heart  of  Christ's  honoured  servant 
was  deeply  grieved  by  such  reports ;  but 
he  did  not  idly  bewail  them,  he  at  once 
resolved  to  correct  the  errors  and  reform 
the  inconsistent  practices  of  the  Corinthian 
church. 

The  apostle  had  heard  that  the  church  at 
Corinth  was  broken  into  various  contending 
parties.  "Now  this  I  say,  that  every  one  of 
you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Ai^ollos;  and 
I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  i.  12). 
Such  disastrous  schism  was  fatal  to  improve- 
ment and  prosperity,  and  could  not  but  meet 
with  Paul's  severe  censure  and  reprobation. 
The  precise  character  and  opinions  of  these 
jealous  factions  are  not  easily  understood. 
Some  suppose  that  the  party  who  named  them- 
selves after  Paul  were  not  only  attached  to  his 
person,  or  to  his  style  of  thought  and  utterance, 
but  especially  to  his  jieculiar  views  and  mt)dea 
of  illustrating  divine  truth  in  all  its  noble  free- 
dom and  universal  adaptations,  while  those  who 
took  Peter  for  their  watchword  might  be  more 
inclined  to  receive  Christianity  in  connection 
with  a  Jewish  element,  and  might  boldly 
claim  for  their  i^atron  the  apostle  of  the 
circumcision.  Perhaps  the  Apollos  party  set 
themselves  in  array  against  the  Pauline  party 
on  account  of  some  foolish  preference  for  the 
personal  appearance  and  fluent  elocution  of 
Apollos,  for  Paul's  bodily  "presence  was 
weak,  and  his  speech  eontomptible."  But 
how  should  any  party  give  themselves  the 
name  of  Christ?  Was  it  because  remaining 
neutral  in  the  midst  of  unseemly  ^\Tanghng3, 
and  discarding  all  human  authority  and  predi- 
lections, they  held  by  Him  as  their  one  Master, 
the  only  King  and  Head,  or  did  they  merely 
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as  a  faction  take  his  hallowed  name  to  distin- 
guish and  sanctify  some  of  their  little  and 
unworthy  peculiarities  ?  The  latter  opinion  is 
the  more  probable,  from  the  way  in  which  they 
are  mentioned.  They  seem  to  have  been  as 
bigoted  and  unjustifiable  as  any  of  their  Pet- 
rine  or  Pauline  antagonists.  The  Christ-party 
are  not  saved  from  reprehension  by  the  name 
they  assumed.  Among  various  opinions  as  to 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  this  sect,  we  may 
hazard  a  hypothesis  that  they  professed  to 
cling  to  the  reputed  personal  teaching  of  the 
Son  of  God,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
religious  lessons  imparted  by  the  aj)Ostles.  This 
opinion  corresponds  to  some  extent  with  the 
notion  of  Neander,  who  says  there  was  at 
Corinth  such  a  party  desirous  of  attaching 
themselves  to  Christ  alone,  independently  of 
the  apostles,  who  constructed  in  their  own  way 
a  Christianity  different  from  that  announced 
by  the  apostles.  We  may  imagine  different  ways 
in  which  they  proceeded.  They  might  for  this 
object  make  use  of  a  collection  of  the  sayings 
of  Christ  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands, 
and  set  what  they  found  there  in  opposition  to 
the  apostolic  character;  or  they  might  pretend 
to  derive  their  Christianity  from  an  inward 
source  of  knowledge,  either  a  supernatural  in- 
ward light  or  the  light  of  natural  reason, 
either  a  more  mystical  or  a  more  rational 
direction. 

But  not  only  had  these  venal  parties  filled 
the  Corinthian  church  with  strife  and  confu- 
sion— several  of  its  members  had  also  grossly 
violated  the  law  of  Christ.  Sins  against  the 
law  of  chastity  had  become  frequent  scandals, 
and  in  one  case  a  son  had  become  connected 
with  his  father's  wife.  A  spirit  of  litigation 
had  at  the  same  time  crept  in  among  them, 
and  they  carried  their  suits  before  the  heathen 
magistrates.  The  Lord's  Supper  had  been  pro- 
faned, and  the  love  feast,  which  was  generally 
observed  before  it,  or  at  least  in  union  with  it, 
had  been  stained  by  this  prevalent  degeneracy. 
Both  were  scenes  of  shameless  excess  and  selfish 
indulgence.  All  these  sins  are  fearlessly  ex- 
posed by  the  apostle,  and  shown  to  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Gospel,  and 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  charac- 
ter and  profession.  Mingled  up  with  these  are 
other  topics  on  which  the  apostle  delivers  his 
mind,  and  on  which  his  opinion  had  been  asked, 
since  he  names  them,  "  the  things  whereof  ye 
wrote  unto  me."  These  things  were  delicate 
points  on  which  the  church  desired  information, 
and  the  apostle  lays  down  rules,  as  cautious  as 
they  are  salutary,  as  wise  as  they  are  benign, 
respecting  celibacy,  matrimony,  and  divorce. 
Further,  some  of  the  Gentile  converts,  pre- 
suming on  their  freedom  under  the  Gospel,  not 
only  ate  without  scruple  the  meat  that  was 
sold  in  the  market,  after  it  had  been  dedicated 
to  idols,  but  went  so  far  as  to  partake  of  the 
feasts  held  in  heathen  temples  where  such 
flesh  was  set  before  the  guests.  This  gave 
offence  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  whose  weak 
consciences  naturally  revolted  at  tlie  ccmduct 
in  question.  But  the  apostle  says  one  might 
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partake  of  meats  oft'ered  to  idols  if  he  were 
established  in  knowledge  and  faith,  being  fully 
convinced  that  idols  are  nothing.  But  he  limits 
the  exercise  of  Christian  freedom.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  a  weaker  brother  shall  not  be 
offended ;  for  an  action  perfectly  harmless  in 
itself  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
when  the  doing  of  it  offers  violence  to  the 
feelings  or  prejudices  of  a  tender  conscience. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  no  one  should  par- 
take of  a  feast  held  in  a  heathen  temple,  be- 
cause every  Christian  who  is  present  at  the 
idol  feasts  makes  himself  virtually  a  partaker 
of  the  idolatrous  worship,  and  is  so  far  a 
heathen.  "Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the 
Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils  :  ye  cannot  be  par- 
takers of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table  of 
devils. "  Still  every  Christian  might  be  present, 
without  scruple,  at  a  private  entertainment 
given  by  a  heathen,  and  eat  whatever  should 
be  set  before  him,  without  asking  any  questions 
about  the  origin  of  the  food  provided.  But  if 
any  scrupulous  guest  should  say,  when  a  parti- 
cular dish  was  brought  forward — "This  meat 
has  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  an  idol,"  the 
Christian  is  exhorted  in  that  case  to  abstain 
from  the  food,  not  on  account  of  his  own  con- 
science, but  out  of  regard  to  the  conscience  of 
the  other. 

It  appears  that  the  Corinthian  church  bad 
largely  enjoyed  spiritual  gifts— gifts  liable  to 
be  abused  by  human  pride  and  perversity. 
On  this  subject  the  directions  contained  in  this 
epistle  are  copious  and  well-timed.  Nay  more, 
Paul  enjoins  the  utmost  decorum  both  on 
men  and  women  in  the  Christian  assemblies. 
Christianity  did  not  abrogate  the  ordinary 
national  customs :  women,  though  elevated  and 
freed  by  the  Gospel,  were  still  to  wear  their 
veils  in  the  Christian  assemblies.  And,  lastly, 
there  were  some  at  Corinth  who  denied  the 
doctrine  of  a-  general  resurrection,  perhaps 
taking  the  term  in  a  figurative  sense,  and 
referring  it  to  that  change  of  heart  which 
a  resurrection  from  spiritual  death.  The 
heretics  are  pointedly  addressed,  and  tl 
nullity  and  falsehood  of  their  views  ful 
pointed  out  by  a  process  of  clear  and  connect 
reasoning,  based  upon  the  admitted  fact  ' 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  according  to 
Scriptures. 

Thus  this  treatise  is  full  of  "doctrine"  anc 
"reproof."  Its  language  is  equal  to  its  theme. 
It  is  fraught  with  instruction  and  appeal.  It 
enlightens  while  it  convinces,  soothes  as  it 
terrifies,  descending  to  plain  suggestions  and 
rising  to  the  sublimer  heights  and  aspects  of 
divine  truth.  Surely  the  contending  parties, 
on  reading  it,  must  have  felt  ashamed  of  their 
unhallowed  rivalry.  The  licentious  must  have 
blushed  for  their  vices,  the  arrogant  for  their 
pride,  while  the  impugners  of  the  resurrection 
must  have  felt  that  their  philosophy  was  false 
and  their  scepticism  alike  unsound  in  its  foun- 
dation and  dark  and  foreboding  in  its  pros- 
pects. This  epistle  was  probably  written 
from  E]ihe8us  between  the  years  56  and  59. 

CORINTHIANS,  IL   Epistle  to.    Tha 
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first  letter  of  Paul  to  the  Coriutliian  church 
had  not  been  without  fruit.     Titus  liad  given 
him  the  desired  iufonnation  as  to  its  results 
(2  Cor.  vii.  14).     Several  evils  had  been  re- 
formed, and  a  better  si^irit  among  many  had 
si)ning  up.     "For  though   I  made  you  sorry 
with  a  letter,  I  do  not  repent,  though  I  did 
repent :  for  I  perceive  that  the  same  epistle 
hath  made  you  soiry,  though  it  were  but  for  a 
season  "  (2  Cor.  vii.  8).     Still  there  lingered  in 
the  breasts  of  many  a  deep  hostility  against 
the  apostle.     But  of  them  he  was  not  afraid, 
for  he  had  nothing  to  conceal  and  nothing  to 
exj)lain  away.     Conscious  of  his  integrity,  he 
heeded  not  the  reproaches  of  his  foes ;  only  he 
was  wishful  that  Christ's   cause   should  not 
suflFer.      The    intelligence    communicated    by 
Titus  led  to  the  composition  and  transmission 
of  the   second  epistle.    Its  general  contents 
are  a  reference  to    his   suflferings,   and   par- 
ticularly his  late  perils  in  Asia  (2  Cor.  i.  16) ; 
then  to  his  repeated  purpose  of  coming  to  them 
through  Macedonia,   which  purpose  remain- 
ed always  unaltered,  although  he  had  been 
obliged  to  delay  its  execution  out  of  tenderness 
to  them,  and  partly,  also,  that  he  might  not 
come  sorrowing,  but  with  joy.     He  forgives 
the  individual  who  had  most  grieved  him,  and 
wishes  him  to  be  again  received  in  love   (2 
Cor.  ii.  12).     He  then  opens  up  the  state  of  his 
mind  at  Troas,  and  speaks  of  the  consolations 
afforded  him  by  God,  (2  Cor,  iii.)    He  stood  in 
need  of  no  letters  of  recommendation  to  them  ; 
their  conversion  and  his  ministry,  to  which  God 
had  called  him,  are  his  recommendation ;  not 
a  Mosaic  ministry,  but  one  which  was  spiritual : 
on  which  accovmt  he  preaches  with  plainness, 
and  none  find  his  doctrine  obscure  but  those 
who  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light  (2  Cor. 
iv.  7).     He  is  indeed  a  man,  as  he  deeply  feels 
from  the  troubles  which  encompass  him,  which, 
however,  he  can  endure,  being  supported  by 
the  hopes  of  a  future  life  (2  Cor.  v.  11).     His 
conscience  acquits  him;    he    had    conducted 
himself  towards  them  in  love ;  and,  as  Christ 
by  his  death  had  reconciled  the  world  to  God, 
ho  had  always  kept  in  mind  that  he  was  an 
ambassador  for  tlie  purpose  of  reconciliation, 
and  in  all  things  he  had  approved  himself  a 
servant  of  God  (2  Cor.  vi.  14).     Here  he  inserts 
a  warning  against  idolatry.     He  then  makes  a 
transition  to  Titus,  and  the  consolation  which 
he  had  brought  him.     He  now  laments  that 
he  had  caused  them  sorrow ;  still,  the  result 
has  been  a  joyful  one  (2  Cor.  vii.  IG).     The 
Macedonians  had    outstripped  them   in   the 
work  of  benevolence ;  he  liopes  they  will  not 
remain  behind-hand ;  wherefore  he  sends  Titus 
to  them,  with  two  very  estimable  companions. 
He  doubts  not  their  readiness  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  their  jjoorer  brethren,   (2  Cor. 
ix.) 

In  chapter  x.  he  recurs  to  his  own  justifica- 
tion, and  defends  himself  against  the  charges 
of  his  enemies— viz.,  that  Paul,  when  present, 
was  indulgent,  and  had  coxirage  to  be  severe 
only  when  he  was  at  a  distance  ;  that,  though 
he  took  no  stated  recompense,  he  yet  collected 
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money  in  the  churcliL-s.  He  then  draws  a 
parallel  between  himself,  in  his  aiKj.stolic  office, 
and  these  false  teachers,  whicn  he  pursues 
with  much  spirit  as  far  as  ch.  xiL  19.  He 
even  fears,  he  continues  (i.e.,  from  this 
quarter),  scandalous  conduct,  which,  however 
unwillingly,  he  must  treat  ^\^th  severity.  Ho 
concludes  with  the  customary  salutations. 
(See  Hug's  Introdwtion  to  the  New  Testament.) 

This  epistle  was  vmtten  from  some  place  in 
Macedonia,  and  but  a  short  period  after  the 
first,  being  probably  carried  to  Corinth  by 
Titus.  ' 

The  style  of  this  letter  is  exceedingly 
eloquent.  It  is  replete  with  feeling — feeling 
of  earnest  sympathy,  profound  attachment, 
and  keen  reprehension.  It  combines  the  ten- 
der ajid  the  terrible — the  vehemence  of  invective 
and  the  mild  and  suasive  expressions  of  affec- 
tionate regard.  Paul  had  indeed  promised  to 
visit  them,  but  the  promise  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  How  solemnly  he  rebuts  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  which  his  enemies  had  on  this 
account  brought  against  him !  They  laughed 
at  his  reproofs,  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had 
given  by  letter,  but  durst  not  have  uttered  in 
person.  How  powerfully,  and  with  what 
withering  energy,  does  he  repel  the  insinua- 
tion !  His  apostleship  had  been  impugned ; 
and  in  what  glowing  terms  does  he  magnify 
his  office,  enumerate  his  sacrifices,  recount  his 
disinterested  toils,  and  detail  his  successes ! 
"I  am  become  a  fool  in  glorying;  ye  have 
compelled  me."  Yet  -svith  all  his  excitement, 
we  cannot  but  admire  his  dignity  and  pru- 
dence. He  is  magnanimous  in  his  severity 
and  compassionate  in  his  rebukes. 

CORMORANT  (Lev.  xi.  17)  was  of  the 
unclean  class  of  birds ;  and  its  presence  is  used 
in  the  prophetic  writings  as  an  emblem  of 
ruin  and  desolation  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Zeph.  ii. 
14),  though  the  original  word  in  these  passages 
is  elsewhere  translated  ■pelican. 


The  reference  is  probably  to  some  sea  bird  ; 
and  the  Greek  name  given  it  by  the  Alexandrian 
translators  may  have  an  allusion  to  its  swift 
and  impetuous  flight.  It  seems  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  pelican  tribes. 

CORN  (Mark  iv.  28).  This  won!,  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  the  general  name  for  all  sorts  of 
grain,  including  even  some  species  of  pulse. 
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A  "com  of  wheat"  is  a  seed  or  kernel  of  wheat. 
The  figurative  use  of  the  word  corn,  usually  in 
connection  with  wine  and  oil,  is  very  frequent, 
as  grain  and  wine  and  olives  were  the  leading 
productions  of  the  country,  in  its  fields,  vine- 
yards, and. orchards.  Various  terms  are  em- 
ployed in  Hebrew  to  represent  grain,  of  corh 
in  its  cleansed  state,  and  in  its  use  as  a  staple 
article  of  human  food  (Deut.  xi.  14;  xviii.  4; 
xxviii.  51 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii,  28 ;  Hos.  ii.  22 ;  Joel 
ii.  19).  It  is  probable  that  grain  was  used  in 
its  prude  state  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world. 
This  was  sometimes  done  in  later  times  (Matt. 
xii.  1) ;  and  even  now  it  is  no  uncommon  thing, 
in  passing  a  field  of  wheat,  to  pluck  an  ear, 
and  after  rubbing  the  husk  or  beard  off,  by 
rolling  it  between  the  hands,  to  eat  the  grain, 
which  even  in  that  state  is  very  palatable. 
The  Jewish  law  permitted  standing  corn  to  be 
plucked  by  any  one  passing  through  it  (Deut. 
xxiii.  25) ;  and  this  custom,  or  risfht,  is  still 
respected  in  some  pai-ts  of 
Bread,  Mills.) 

COENELIUS  (Acts  x.  1-3)  — a  Roman 
officer  residing  at  Csesatea.  He  was  a  Gentile 
by  birth,  but  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Israel's  God.  His  profession  led  him  to  Pales- 
tine, and  there  he  may  have  learned  the  truths 
of  religion.  The  poor  conquered  Jew  taught 
him  the  way  of  salvation,  and  the  Roman 
soldier  did  not  disdain  the  lesson.  Living  on 
a  subdued  territory,  and  in  a  garrison  where 
all  the  immoral  licenses  of  military  life  must 
have  prevailed,  he  became  "a  devout  man." 
His  influence  extended  over  his  fam.ily,  for 
"  he  feared  God  with  all  his  house."  His  piety 
was  no  mere  profession— "  he  gave  much  alms 
to  the  people;"  and  his  religious  life  maintained 
its  consistency  and  fervour  by  a  close  and  con- 
stant devotion — "he  prayed  to  God  always." 
In  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  early  edu- 
cation and  of  profession,  Cornelius,  the  Iloman 
captain,  became  a  child  of  God,  reBt)unced 
idolatiy,  relinquished  i^olytheism,  and  attached 
himself  to  a  pure  and  spiritual  faith.  His 
sincerity  and  devoutness  were  rewarded  by  a 
supernatural  message,  informing  him,  how  to 
proceed  in  order  to  learn  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  bidden  send  for  Peter,  who 
should  instruct  him  and  his  domestics;  still, 
though  the  highest  character  is  given  of  him 
as  a  religious  man,  he  was  regaMed  by  the 
.lews  as  an  tinclean  person  (Acts  x.  28,  29 ;  xi, 
3).  Peter  had  to  be  warned  ai^  prepared 
by  a  divine  vision,  ere  he  would  obey  the  sum- 
mons and  come  to  C£esarea  (Acts  x.  11-16). 
The  command  to  Petet  was,  in  consequence  of 
this  vision,  obeyed;  and  God  was  pleased  by 
his  agency  to  make  known  to  Cornelius  the 
plan  of  salvation  through  a  crucified  and  risen 
Redeemer.  Thus  the  door  of  faith  was  opened 
to  the  Gentiles ;  Cornelius  and  his  family  be- 
came converts  to  the  Christian  religion,  and 
were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
While  the  apostle  addressed  them,  the  miracu- 
lous gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  them 
even  previous  to  their  being  baptized.  (See 
Centuuion.) 
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CORNER  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24).  ^  The  comer 
of  the  house-top  (Prov,  xxi,  9)  is  a  narrow 
place  exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  contrasted  with 
the  wide  room  or  house  below.  The  "  corners 
of  Moab,"  or  any  other  country  (Num,  xxiv. 
17;  Jer.  xlviii,  45),  mean  its  capital,  cities,  &c., 
or  the  strength  and  substance  of  the  country, 
"  Corner  of  a  bed"  (Amos  iii.  12),  or  the  cor- 
ner of  a  room,  was  on  the  elevated  part,  used 
by  night  for  a  bed  or  couch,  and  contained  the 
most  honourable  seat.  (See  Bed.)  In  the 
passage  last  cited  it  figuratively  denotes  the 
most  proud  and  luxurious  of  the  Israelites  in 
Samaria.  The  comers  of  the  fields  were  not 
to  be  fully  reaped.  In  Zech.  x.  4  the  word 
"corner"  is  used  to  denote  either  the  corner- 
stone or  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  a  build- 
ing, and  evidently  refers  to  Christ  (Matt,  xxi. 
42),  where  he  is  mentioned  as  "the  head  (or 
chief)  of  the  corner,"  though  the  Jews,  in 
erecting  the  temple  of  their  faith,  rejected  him 
as  unfit  for  so  important  a  place.  If  God  is 
true,  they  must  find  their  error  sooner  or 
later ;  ' '  for  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Cor. 
iii.  11 :  see  also  Isa.  xxviii.  16).  The  word 
"corners"  is  figuratively  employed  to  denote 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  a  country 
(E^ek.  vii.  2),  or  the  world  (Isa.  xi.  12;  Rev. 
vii.  1).     (See  Dwellings.) 

Corner-stone  (Job  xxxviii.  6).  In  the 
118th  Psalm  there  occurs  a  special  reference 
to  Christ  under  this  appellation, — "The  stone 
which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the  head 
stone  of  the  corner.  This  is  the  Lord's  doing ; 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes."  These  verses 
may  have  reference  to  a  real  transaction ;  and 
whatever  may  be  its  emblematical  import,  the 
event  which  it  describes  may  have  had  a  literal 
occurrence. 

The  ode  seems  to  have  been  sung  in  a 
solemn  procession  to  the  temple,  and  by  the 
Levitical  band  in  responsive  chorus.  The 
stone  styled  the  "head of  the  corner"  was  not 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  but  in  some  im- 
portant and  conspicuous  position.  Now,  when 
the  temple  was  built,  a  stone  intended  by 
the  original  designers  for  this  purpose  seems 
to  have  been  rejected  by  the  builders,  and  cast 
away  as  useless  among  the  rubbish  ;  but  as  no 
other  stone  coukl  be  found  to  supply  its  place, 
either  from  necessity  or  from  divine  warning 
the  despised  stone  M^as  sought  for  and  built 
into  that  honourable  station  to  which  by  the 
heavenly  architect  it  had  been  destined.  And 
when  the  gates  of  the  temple  were  opened,  and 
the  procession  was  arranged  in  its  courts,  its 
massive  buildings  and  golden  ornaments  are 
left  out  of  view — though  the  most  prominenf 
beauties  of  the  wonderful  fabric— and  by  th 
Spirit  of  God  this  truly  wonderful  event 
commemorated  as  being  the  most  notable 
the  history  of  the  erection  of  the  sanctuary, 
proving  the  minute  and  surprising  care  whic 
God  exercised  over  his  house,  and  as  bein 
typical  of  future  erections  no  less  strange  an 
worthy  of  celebration.  This  opinion  is  in 
general  supported  by  Michaehs,  and  seems  to 
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meet  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  by 
whom  he  is  quoted. 

It  lias  been  argued— 1.  There  is  every  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  such  an  event.  The 
materials  of  which  the  tem])le  was  framed  were 
all  previously  prepared  (1  Ki.  v.  17,  18 ;  vi.  7). 
The  stone  intended  for  the  corner  might  be 
prepared,  and  at  first  slighted  on  account  of  its 
insignificance ;  yet  as  no  stones  were  cut  or 
polished  on  mount  Zion,  no  substitute  could  be 
procured.  The  builders  might  reject  the  stone 
which  the  hewers  had  intended;  and  yet,  as 
they  durst  use  no  chisel  or  hammer  to  fashion 
another  within  the  sacred  precincts,  they  might 
•be  obliged  to  recur  to  the  block  which  they  had 
contemned. 

2.  Allusions  to  such  an  event  seem  to  be 
scattered  throughout  the  sacred  writings. 
'•'Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a 
stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner-stone,  a 
sure  foundation"  (Isa.  xxviii.  16).  From  the 
.quotation  of  this  verse  by  Peter  in  his  First 
Epistle  (ii.  6),  its  reference  is  to  Jesus.  Isaiah 
seems  to  refer  to  the  event  depicted  by  the 
psalmist.  Now,  what  is  the  ground  of  this 
figure,  and  why  are  so  many  properties  ascribed 
to  the  stone  ?  Granting  that  all  such  qualities 
belonged  to  Messiah,  yet  why  select  this  figure  ? 
Many  figures  had  their  origin  in  nature  and 
reality ;  and  the  stone  laid  in  Zion  was  tried, 
or  elect,  underwent  a  very  severe  scrutiny,  was 
despised,  and  afterward  honoured. 

This  circumstance,  which  might  appear  so 
insignificant,  God  appropriates  to  himself,  as 
it  was  indicative  of  his  special  and  peculiar 
superintendence.  He  Laid  the  tried  corner- 
stone, as  if  no  other  could  claim  such  favour; 
and  does  not  this  strange  phraseology  agree 
Mdth  the  psalmist's  conclusion,— "  This  is  the 
I  .ord's  doing ;  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  "  ? 

Again — "And  he  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary; 
but  for  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  for  a  rock  of 
offence,  to  both  the  houses  of  Israel "  (Isa.  viii. 
14).  This  passage  is  thus  quoted  by  the  apostle 
Paul, — "Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  a  stumbling- 
stone  and  rock  of  offence  "  (Rom.  ix.  33) — words 
which  correspond  in  meaning  to  those  of  the 
aged  Simeon, — "  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for  the 
fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel. "  Paul 
interprets  rather  than  cites  this  passage  from 
Isaiah,  and  refers  it  to  the  same  event  as  that 
alluded  to  by  the  psalmist,  by  declaring  that  it 
happened  in  Sion.  The  stone  was  an  offence, 
or  properly  a  scandal,  to  the  builders ;  it  suited 
not  their  notions  of  the  dimensions  aiid  quali- 
ties of  a  corner-stone :  so  Christ  crucified,  its 
antitype,  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block. 
nie  foundation  of  this  figure  in  its  application 
to  Messiah  might  be  the  strange  event  which 
occurred  at  the  first  building  of  the  temple. 

3.  All  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
either  real  persons,  as  Moses  and  David;  or 
real  things,  as  the  altar  or  the  mercy-seat ;  or 
real  places,  as  Canaan  or  its  temple.  Now  this 
event  was  a  type.  Its  fulfilment  is  given  by 
Christ  himself,  according  to  the  harmonious 
account  of  three  evangelists,  to  show  the  scribes 
and  elders  that  their  treatment  of  himself  had 
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been  symbolized  and  predicted.  Peter,  in  one 
of  his  addresses  to  the  rulers,  elders,  and 
scribes,  affirms — "This  is  the  stone  which  wsm 
set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which  is  become 
the  head  of  the  corner."  May  we  not  then  bo 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  typical  rejection 
of  the  stone  by  the  builders  was  a  real  event — 
that  the  treatment  of  the  builders  toward  this 
stone  was  emblematic  of  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  would  be  hated  and  despised  by  the 
Jews;  but  as  this  stone  was,  in  spite  of  the 
builders,  restored  to  its  noble  purpose  in  a 
manner  which  indicated  the  direct  interposition 
of  Jeliovah,  so  would  Jesus,  in  defiance  of 
Jewish  malice  and  i^ersecution,  be  anointed  as 
the  real  foundation  of  the  new  spiritual  temple 
in  which  believers  are  builded  as  living  stones? 

Christ  is  thus  called  a  corner-stone — 1.  In 
reference  to  his  being  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith  (Eph.  ii.  20) ;  2.  In  reference  to 
the  importance  and  coaspicuousness  of  the 
place  he  occupies  (1  Pet.  ii.  6) ;  and,  3.  As  a 
projecting  corner-stone  is  likely  to  be  stumbled 
against,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  and  him  crucified  would  prove  an 
offence  and  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  unbelievers, 
as  it  ever  has  been.  (Comp,  Isa.  viii.  14; 
Matt.  xxi.  44;  Rom.  ix.  32,  33;  1  Cor.  i.  23; 
IPet.  ii.  8.) 

CORNET  (1  Chr.  xv.  28)— an  instrument  of 
music  made  of  ram's  horn,  shaped  like  the 
flute,  used  by  the  priests,  and  giving  a  loud 
sound,  for  signals  for  war  and  for  proclamation 
of  the  year  of  jubilee.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
also  rendered  trumpet.     (See  Trusipet.) 

CORRUPTION,  MOUNT  of.     (See  Olives, 

MCKJNT  OP.) 

COT]<:S  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  28)—"  cotes  for  flocks." 
The  word  means  any  small  place  for  men  or 
animals  living  in — still  preserved  in  dove-cote. 
It  is  the  root  of  our  common  terms,  cot,  cottage. 

COTTAGE  (Isa.  xxiv.  20)— the  same  with 
tent. 

COUCH.    (See  Bed,  Seats.) 

COUNCIL  (Matt.  x.  17)  denotes  a  judicial 
tribunal,  and  generally  the  Sanhedrim.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  tribunal 
which  was  instituted  under  Moses  (Num.  xi.  16. ) 
(See  Congregation.)  This  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Jews.  But  it  would  appear  thrt  the 
Mosaic  institute  was  only  temporary,  for  there 
is  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Sanhedrim  seems  to 
have  been  organized  at  some  period  under  the 
Maccabees,  and  it  existed  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  for  it  is  expressly  named,  Mark  xiii. 
9 ;  xiv.  55 ;  xv.  1.  It  was  before  this  tribimal 
that  our  divine  Saviour  was  arraigned.  It 
continued,  with  diminished  powers,  till  the 
destruction  of  Jenisalem.  The  Sanhe<lrim  was 
the  chief  court  of  the  nation,  and  had  especial 
cognizance  of  its  religious-  concerns.  It  con- 
sisted of  seventy  or  seventy-two  members,  its 
president  being  the  high  priest,  and  its  mem- 
bers being  named  chief  priests,  elders,  and 
scribes.  It  sat  in  the  morning  in  or  near  the 
temjile.  What  were  its  precise  i>owers  under 
the  Roman  government  has  been  matter  of 
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clispiite.  It  seems  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
inflicting  capital  punishment  prior  to  the  time 
of  our  Lord  "It  is  not  lawful  for  us,"  said 
the  Jews,  "to  put  any  man  to  death,"  when 
they  prompted  the  Roman  governor  to  try  and 
condemn  Jesus.  The  inferior  tribunals  were 
very  numerous  and  variously  constituted,  but 
they  all  had  a  peculiar  dependence  on  the  great 
Sanhedrim  in  Jerusalem.  They  consisted  each 
of  twenty-three  persons,  and  were  found  in 
almost  all  cities  of  any  size,  having  in  them 
120  inhabitants-  To  the  nature  and  gradual 
authority  and  j)ower  of  such  courts  our  Lord  is 
supposed  to  allude.  "Ye  have  heard  that  it 
was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not 
kill ;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  dan- 
ger of  the  judgment :  but  I  say  unto  you,  that 
v/hosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a 
cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  and 
whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  council:  but  whosoever 
shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell 
fire"  (Matt.  v.  21,  22).  That  is,  whosoever 
shall  indulge  causeless  and  unprovoked  resent- 
ment against  his  Christian  brother  shall  be 
punished  with  a  severity  similar  to  that  which 
ii  inflicted  by  the  court  of  judgment;  he  who 
shall  suffer  his  passions  to  transport  him  to 
great  extravagances,  so  as  to  make  his  brother 
the  object  of  derision  and  contempt,  shall  be 
exposed  to  a  still  more  severe  punishment, 
corresponding  to  that  which  the  council  im- 
poses; but  he  who  shall  load  his  fellow-Christian 
with  odious  appellations  and  abusive  language 
shall  incur  the  severest  degree  of  all  iDunish- 
raent,  equal  to  that  of  being  burnt  alive  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom.  Another  body  called  by 
this  name  had,  as  assessors,  some  special  con- 
nection with  the  Roman  governor.  Thus 
Eestus  conferred  with  them  (Acts  xxv.  12). 

COUNSELLOR  (Lukexxiii.  50)— a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  It  is  plain  that  there  was 
a  minority  in  the  Jewish  senate  favourable  to 
the  claims  of  Jesus,  and  adverse  to  that  fraud 
and  violence  which  a  time-serving  and  insolent 
majority  put  into  operation  agai»st  him  and 
bis  followers. 

COUNTENANCE,  or  the  face— of  ten  used 
in  its  ordinary  and  natural  sense,  as  in  1  Sam. 
vii.  Mental  emotions  produce  many  changes 
of  countenance.  The  countenance  of  Cain  fell 
(Gen.  iv.  5)  from  sullen  disappointment ;  and 
the  wise  man  says,  "  A  merry  heart  maketh  a 
cheerful  countenance  "  (Prov.  xv.  13),  Laban's 
countenance  changed  towards  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi. 
5)  when  his  feelings  were  altered;  and  the  terror 
of  Belshazzar  was  painted  on  his  countenance 
(Dan.  v.  6).  Similarly  of  God.  God  lifts  up  his 
countenance  to  bless  men  (Num.  vi.  26):  the 
light  of  his  countenance  is  a  precious  blessing 
(Ps.  iv.  6);  and  men  perish  at  the  rebuke  of  his 
countenance  (Ps.  Ixxx.  16). 

COURSE.     (SeeABiA.) 

COURT.    (See  Dwellings,  Temple.) 

COVENANT.     The  word  occurs  first  in 

Gen.  ix.  12;  and  the  bow  of  many  colours  is 

the  pledge  which  God  hath  given  that  a  general 

deluge  to  destroy  all  living  humanity  shall  no 
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more  cover  the  earth.  It  is  the  visible  seal 
of  the  covenant  with  Noah  and  all  who  are 
sprung  from  this  second  father  of  men.  The 
word  usually  means  an  agreement  or  mutual 
obligation,  contracted  deliberately  and  with 
solemnity.  The  scriptural  sen>se  is  peculiar. 
God's  covenant  with  men  signifles  his  solemn 
promise  or  engagement.  Thus  God  himself 
employs  it  when  speaking  of  any  one  neglect- 
ing the  rite  of  circumcision — "He  hath  broken 
my  covenant"  (Gen.  xvii.  13,  14).  Circum- 
cision was  the  public  seal  of  the  covenant  with 
Abraham.  The  word  is  employed  also  in 
reference  to  the  transactions  at  Sinai,  where  a 
covenant  was  ratified  with  blood,  (Exod.  xxiv. 
4,  &c.)  The  book  was  sprinkled,  as  if  God 
took  a  pledge  to  be  faithful  to  all  the  promises 
contained  in  it,  and  the  people  were  sprinkled, 
and  so  came  under  a  stipulation  to  obey  all  the 
statutes  which  God  should  enjoin  (Exod.  xxxi  v. 
10;  Deut.  iv.  13;  Isa.  lixv  21).  It  also  denotes 
the  estaA)lished  order  and  constitution  of  nature 
(Jer.  Xxxjii.  20);  and  again  a  precept  (Jer. 
xxxiv.  13). 

The  Hebrew  word  for  making  a  covenant 
signifies  cutting  off,  because  covenants  were 
often  made  by  slaying  sacrifices,  cutting  the 
victims  in  two,  and  passing  between  the  pieces 
(Gen.  XV.  9-19;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18).     (See  Calf.) 

The  term  "the  covenants"  (Rom.  ix.  4)  re- 
fers to  the  various  promises  made  to  Abraham. 
(See  Abeaham.) 

The  chief  and  most  important  use  of  the 
word,  however,  is  in  re!^tion  to  the  two  great 
dispensations  under  which  men  have  lived,  and 
which  are  distinguished  as  the  old  and  new 
dispensation  or  covena,nt  (Heb.  viii.  8).  The 
former  was  made  with  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  rested  much  in  the  outward  ceremonies 
and  observances  which  the  law  by  Moses  en- 
joined (meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings 
and  carnal  ordinances) ;.  by  strict  obedience  to 
which,  with  full  faith  in  the  promises  and 
declarations  of  Jehovah,  they  became  inter- 
ested in  the  blessings  of  that  new  and  better 
covenant  which  was  thereafter  to  be  revealed 
(GaL  iii.),  and  which,  by  way  of  distinctio: 
is  called  the  new  or  second  covenant,  (Hal 
viii.  7-13:  comp.  Exod.  xx.-xxiv.  with  Hel 
viii.) 

The  word  ordinarily  rendered  covenant 
translated  testament  in  Heb.  ix.  16-18— "F( 
where  a  testament  is,  there  must  also  of 
necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator.  For  a 
testament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead ;  other- 
wise it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the 
testator  liveth.  Whereupon  neither  the  first 
testament  was  dedicated  without  blood. "  There 
is  some  difficulty  as  to  the  precise  reference  of 
this  language;  but  it  seems  to  refer  to  the 
mode  of  ratifying  ancient  covenants.  "For 
where  a  covenant  is,  there  must  also  of  neces- 
sity be  the  death  of  the  appointed  victim ;  for 
a  covenant  is  of  force  after  the  victims  are 
dead,  but  of  no  force  at  all  wliile  the  victim 
lives."  The  arguments  of  Macknight  against 
the  rendering  "testament"  are  exceedingly 
good.     "The  word  diu^^i'iKij,  here   translated 
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covenant,  answers  to  the  Hebrew  word  herith, 
which  all  the  translators  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures have  understood  to  signify  a  covenant. 
The  same  signification  our  translators  have 
affixed  to  the  word  Sm^ijKi}  as  often  as  it 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and 
apostles,  except  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Supper,  and  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  and 
Heb.  vii.  22,  and  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration—in whicli  places,  copying  the  Vul- 
gate version,  they  have  rendered  oiaS'fj'cjj  by 
the  word  teMament.  Beza,  following  the  Syriac 
version,  translates  it  everywhere  by  the  words 
fcedas  pactum,  except  in  the  16th,  17th,  and 
20th  verses  of  this  chapter,  where,  likewise 
following  the  Syriac  version,  he  hath  testa- 
meiitum.  Now  if  'the  new  testament,' in  the 
passages  above  mentioned,  means  the  Gospel 
covenant,  as  all  interpreters  acknowledge, 
'the  old  testament'  (2  Cor.  iii.  14),  and  'the 
first  testament'  (Heb.  ix.  15),  must  certainly  be 
'the  Sinaitic  covenant,'  or  'law  of  Moses,'  as 
is  evident  also  from  Heb.  ix.  20.  On  this 
supposition  it  may  be  asked — 1.  In  what 
sense  the  Sinaitic  covenant  or  law  of  Moses, 
which  required  perfect  obedience  to  all  its 
precepts  under  the  penalty  of  death,  and 
allowed  no  mercy  to  any  sinner,  however 
penitent,  can  be  caEed  'a  testament,'  which  is 
a  deed  conferring  something  valuable  on  a 
person,  who  may  accept  or  refuse  it  as  he 
thinks  fit.  Besides,  the  transactions  at  Sinai, 
in  which  God  promises  to  continue  the  Israel- 
ites in  Canaan,  on  condition  they  refrained 
from  the  wicked  practices  of  the  Canaanites 
and  observed  his  statutes  (Lev.  xviii.),  can  in 
no  sense  be  called  '  a  testament.'  2.  If  the 
law  of  Moses  is  a  testament,  and  if  to  render 
that  testament  valid,  the  death  of  the  testator 
is  necessary,  as  the  English  translators  have 
taught  us,  V.  16,  I  ask.  Who  was  it  that  made 
the  testament  of  the  law  ?  Was  it  God  or  Moses  ? 
And  did  either  of  them  die  to  render  it  valid? 
3.  I  observe  that  even  the  Gospel  covenant  is 
improperly  called  'a  testament,'  because,  not- 
^^^thstan(ling  all  its  blessings  were  procured  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  are  most  freely  be- 
stowed, it  lost  any  validity  which  as  a  testa- 
ment it  is  thought  to  have  received  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  when  he  revived  again  on  the 
third  day.  4.  The  things  affirmed  in  the 
common  translation  of  v.  15  concerning  'the 
new  testament' — viz.,  that  it  hath  a  mediator; 
that  that  mediator  is  the  testator  himself ;  that 
there  ^vere  transgressions  of  a  former  testa- 
ment, for  the  redemption  of  which  the  mediator 
of  the  new  testament  died;  and,  r.  19,  that 
[  the  first  testament  was  made  by  sprinkling  the 
peoiile  in  whose  favour  it  was  made  with  blood — 
I  are  all  things  quite  foreign  to  a  testament.  For 
was  it  ever  known  in  the  practice  of  any  nation, 
that  a  testament  needed  a  mediator?  Or  that 
^  the  testator  was  the  mediator  of  his  own  testa- 
j  ment?  Or  that  it  was  necessary  the  testator 
of  a  new  testament  should  die  to  redeem  the 
transgressions  of  a  former  testament?  Or  that 
1  any  testament  was  ever  made  by  sprinkling 
-     the  legatees  with  blood?     These  things,  how- 
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ever,  were  usual  in  covenants.  They  had 
mediators,  who  assisted  at  tlie  making  of  them, 
and  were  sureties  for  the  performance  of  them. 
They  were  commonly  ratified  by  sacrifices,  the 
blood  of  wliich  was  sprinkled  on  the  jtarties. 
Withal,  if  any  former  covenant  was  infringed 
by  the  parties,  satisfaction  was  given  at  the 
making  of  a  second  covenant.  5.  By  calling 
Christ  'the  Mediator  of  the  new  testament,' 
our  thoughts  are  turned  away  entirely  from 
the  view  which  the  Scriptures  give  lis  of  his 
death  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  Whereas,  if  he  is 
called  'the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,' 
that  appellation  directly  suggests  to  us  that 
the  new  covenant  was  procured  and  ratified 
by  his  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  Accordingly 
Jesus,  on  account  of  his  being  made  a  priest  by 
the  oath  of  God,  is  said  to  be  'the  Friest  or 
Mediator  of  a  better  covenant'  than  that  of 
which  the  Levitical  priests  were  the  mediators. 
I  acknowledge  that  in  classical  Greek,  otaS-jJ/cjj 
commonly  signifies  a  'testament.'  Yet  since 
the  LXX.  have  uniformly  translated  the  He- 
brew word  herith,  which  properly  signifies  '  a 
covenant,'  by  the  word  dia^riKi],  in  writing 
Greek  the  Jews  naturally  used  dLa^rixt]  for 
crvv^riKt],  as  our  translators  have  acknowledged 
by  their  version  of  Heb.  x.  16.  To  conclude, 
seeing  in  the  verses  under  consideration  6ia3'»)\-)) 
may  be  translated  'a  covenant,'  and  seeing, 
when  so  translated,  these  verses  make  better 
sense,  and  agree  better  with  the  scope  of  the 
apostle's  reasoning  than  if  it  were  translated 
'  a  testament,'  we  can  be  at  so  loss  to  know 
which  translation  of  ^la^riKX]  in  these  verses 
ought  to  be  preferred." — Macknight's  Trans- 
lation of  the  Epistles,  iii. ,  pp.  495,  496. 

The  sign  of  the  covenant  was  its  seal  or 
memorial.  Thus  the  rainbow,  as  we  have 
said,  was  a  sign  or  memorial  of  God's  cove- 
nant with  Noah  respecting  a  second  deluge. 
So  of  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi.  16,  17),  and 
circumcision  (Gen.  xvii.  11). 

The  new  covenant,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
Mediator,  was  confinned  or  sealed  by  his  own 
blood,  and  secures  to  every  true  believer  the 
blessings  of  salvation  and  eternal  life. 

Divines  have  often  spoken  of  the  covenant 
of  works— that  is,  the  federal  arrangement 
with  Adam,  in  virtue  of  which  life  was  to  be 
the  reward  of  obedience — of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  by  which  men  are  redeemed  from  sin 
by  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  Christ.  Some- 
times this  covenant  is  considered  under  two 
aspects  :  the  covenant  of  redemption,  or  agree- 
ment between  Father  and  Son,  in  which  Christ 
became  the  Redeemer  of  his  people,  and  on 
condition  of  his  suffering  a  penalty  the  Father 
promised  him  a  "  seed  ; "  and  the  covenant 
of  grace,  which  is  made  between  God  and 
believers,  in  which  God  promises  and  gives  to 
them  all  the  blessings  of  salvation  through 
Christ,  and  they  voluntarily  consecrate  them- 
selves to  God  by  a  solemn  dedication. 

Covenant  of  salt  (Num.  xvii.  19;  2  Chr. 

xiii.   5).     This   term   is  supix)sed  to   denote 

a  covenant,   in  the  sealing  or  ratification  of 

which  salt,  the  emblem  of   incorrui^tion  or 
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indissolubility,   was  used  (Lev.  ii.  13).     (See 
Salt.) 

Of  the  deep  meaning  attached  to  salt  as  a 
universal  symbol  in  the  East,  D'Herbelot  gives 
the  following  curious  instance  : — 

"  Jacoub  ben  Laith,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty 
of  Persian  princes  called  the  SafFrides,  is  said 
to  have  broken  into  the  palace  of  the  prince, 
and  collected  a  very  large  booty,  which  he 
was  on  the  point  of  carrying  away,  but  as 
his  foot  kicked  something  which  made  him 
stumble,  he  imagined  it  might  be  property 
of  value,  and  putting  it  to  his  mouth,  the 
better  to  distinguish  what  it  was,  his  tongue 
soon  informed  him  that  it  was  a  lump  of  salt. 
Upon  this,  according  to  the  morahty,  or  rather 
superstition  of  the  country,  where  the  people 
considered  salt  as  a  symbol  and  pledge  of 
hospitality,  he  was  so  toviched  that  he  left  all 
his  booty,  retiring  without  taking  anything 
away  with  him." — D'Herbelot  Bihl.  Orient.,  p. 
466. 

COVET  (Exod.  XX.  IT),  COVETOUSNESS 
(Exod.  xviii.  21 ;  Luke  xii.  15).  To  covet  is 
to  desire  strongly  (1  Cor.  xii.  31).  When  such 
a  desire  is  felt  for  that  which  we  cannot  law- 
fully possess,  it  is  sinful,  and  becomes  covet- 
ousness,  which  is  "idolatry  "  (Col.  iii.  2),  for  it  is 
placing  the  heart  and  affections  on  the  creature 
rather  than  on  the  Creator.  Covetousness  has 
relation  commonly  to  riches,  and  in  the  scrip- 
tural sense  includes  the  desire  of  accumulating, 
whatever  maybe  the  means  (Prov.  xxviii.  16; 
Eccl.  V.  10;  Luke  xii.  15-34;  1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10). 

COW.  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 
that  a  man  shall  nourish  a  young  cow  and  two 
sheep  "  (Isa.  vii.  21).  In  this  remarkable  pro- 
phecy the  event  foretold  is,  that  the  face  of  the 
land  of  Judah  should  be  so  completely  changed, 
and  the  inhabitants  so  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  that,  with  only  a  single  young  cow 
and  two  sheep,  a  family  should  be  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  milk  and  butter;  and 
vineyards,  which  before  commanded  a  high 
rent,  should  be  overgrown  with  briers  and 
thorns. 

By  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xxii.  28),  a  cow 
and  her  caK  were  not  to  be  killed  on  the  same 
day.  A  similar  precept  is  found  in  Deut.  xxii, 
6,  7.  Whether  they  were  designed  to  prevent 
inhumanity,  or  referred  to  some  heathen  custom, 
is  uncertain.  The  cow  is  esteemed  holy  by  the 
Hindoos.     (See  Kid.) 

CRACKNELS  (1  Ki.  xiv.  3)— a  kind  of 
thin,  hard  bread,  not  unlike  the  crackers  or 
sea-biscuit  of  modern  days,  spread,  as  some  say, 
with  aromatic  seed. 

.  CRANE  (Jer.  viii.  7)— a  large  bird  of  pas- 
sage, measuring  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  and 
living  on  worms  and  fishes,  or  (if  these  cannot 
be  had)  on  grain.  Its  cry  is  hoarse  and  melan- 
choly; hence  the  allusion  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  14. 
But  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  14  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  two 
birds  are  mentioned,  the  hus  and  the  apur. 
The  first  in  our  version  is  translated  "crane," 
and  the  second  "swallow ;"  but  Bochart  exactly 
reverses  them,  and  the  reasons  which  he  ad- 
duces are  incontrovertible, 
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The  regular  return  of  such  birds  from  their 
annual  migrations  discovered  a  regard  to  their 
instinctive  knowledge  which,  in  the  passage 
of  Jeremiah,  is  used  to  reprove  the  ignorance 
and  waywardness  of  God's  people  in  not 
regarding  the  judgments  of  his  hand  (Jer. 
viii.  7). 

Ancient  authors  have  made  allusions  also  to 
these  regular  migrations.  Aristophanes  ob- 
serves that  "it  is  time  to  sow  when  the  crane 
migrates  clamouring  into  Africa ;  she  also  bids 
the  mariner  suspend  his  rudder,  and  take  his 
rest,  and  the  mountaineer  provide  himseK  with 
raiment."  And  Hesiod  says — "When  thou 
hearest  the  voice  of  the  crane,  clamouring 
annually  from  the  clouds  on  high,  recollect 
that  this  is  the  signal  for  ploughing,  and  indi- 
cates the  approach  of  showery  winter." 

CREATE  (Ps.  li.  10),  CREATOR  (Eccl. 
xii.  i),  CREATION  (Mark  x.  6).  The  word 
creation  sometimes  denotes  all  living  things 
(Rom.  viii.  22),  and  at  others  the  great  era 
or  event  of  the  creation  (2  Pet.  iii.  4).  To 
"create"  is  to  cause  anything  to  exist  that 
never  existed  in  any  form  or  manner  before 
(Gen.  i.  1;  Col.  i.  16).  It  is  to  "make,"  with- 
out malferials  to  make  of.  Thus,  "God  said, 
Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light"  (Gen. 
i.  3). 

Some  Hebrew  philologists,  such  as  Prof.  Pusey 
of  Oxford,  S.  Lee  of  Cambridge,  and  Baden 
Powell,  and  others,  deny  that  hara,  the  term 
employed  by  Moses,  signifies  to  create,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  English  word,  or 
in  the  sense  we  have  ascribed  to  it.  We  think, 
however,  that  hara  is  often  used  in  this  sense 
in  Scrij^ture,  and  that  even  when  used  figura- 
tively, as  it  often  is,  it  signifies  the  bringing 
something  into  existence  which  had  not  been 
in  existence  before.  To  give  it  more  intensity, 
the  epithet  "new"  is  sometimes  added  to  it. 
Another  verb,  denoting  to  make,  is  used  by 
Moses,  and  they  are  so  used  in  one  verse  as 
to  bring  out  their  distinctive  meaning, — "And 
God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it ; 
because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his 
work  which  God  created  and  made"  (Gen.  ii. 
3).  The  literal  rendering  of  this  last  clause  is, 
"which  God  created  to  make" — that  is  to  say, 
brought  into  existence  for  the  pui-pose  of 
afterwards  making  it  into  various  forms  and 
adaptations.  Matter  was  created  in  order  to 
be  shaped.  The  psalmist,  too,  speaks  of  a 
period  before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  God  had  formed  the  earth 
and  the  world.  The  author  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs  represents  divine  Wisdom  speak- 
ing thus, —  "  Before  the  mountains  were 
settled;  before  the  hills  was  I  brought 
forth:  while  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the 
earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part 
of  the  dust  of  the  world"  (Prov.  viii.  25,  26). 
The  bringing  of  matter  into  existence  by  an 
act  of  mere  positive  creation  is  not,  as  the 
writers  referred  to  assert,  a  non-biblical  idea. 
Creation  is  ascribed  to  God;  and  though  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  act  or  process,  we  never 
can  doubt  it.     For,  if  there  has  been  no  crea- 
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tion,  then  all  is  eternal,  and  all  in  God  or  an 
evolution  of  God.  On  such  a  hy]iothesis  there 
can  be  no  law,  no  freedom,  no  personality,  and 
no  moral  distinctions;  for  wliat  we  term  sin 
would  be  as  really  thought  or  done  by  God  as 
what  we  tenn  virtue,  since  he  would  be  the 
only  thinker  and  agent  in  the  universe.  But 
though  we  cannot  understand  creation  as  either 
the  making  of  somefliiug  out  of  nothing,  or  the 
eduction  of  result  from  latent  almighty  jwwer, 
or  the  image  of  what  ia  real  in  tlie  archetypal 
mind,  we  can  know  it  in  some  of  its  properties. 
We  can  picture  a  portion  of  space  unfurnished, 
and  then  picture  it  as  peopled  with  worlds. 
Nor  will  it  avail  as  an  argument  against  the 
idea  of  creation  that  it  implies  change  in  an 
unchangeable  God ;  for  the  purpose  to  create 
is  eternal,  and  omnipotence  is  not  changed  in 
essence  when  it  puts  forth  an  effort.  The 
relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite  is  of  all 
things  indeed  the  most  perplexing.  That  the 
one  and  that  the  other  exists  our  consciousness 
assures  us  in  every  act  of  cognition.  To  deny 
the  infinite  and  sink  into  atheism,  or  to  deny 
the  finite  and  dream  ourselves  into  pantheism, 
is  a  revolt  against  reason,  a  vain  attempt  to 
burst  those  limits  which  are  necessarily  im- 
posed upon  human  thought.  We  enter  not  on 
the  question  as  to  man's  knowledge  of  the 
infinite,  or  as  to  the  form  and  foundation  of 
his  constitutional  beliefs.  Only  it  is  evident 
to  consciousness  that  ideas  of  eternity  and 
infinity  surround  all  our  thoughts;  for  to 
•whatever  point  of  time  or  of  space  we  reach 
forth  in  fancy,  we  are  forced  to  believe  in  time 
and  space  still  stretching  beyond.  It  is  true 
that  we  can  neither  grasp  infinitude  nor  span 
eternity,  but  we  do  have  a  notion  of  either 
without  a  comprehension  of  them  —  such  a 
notion  as  suffices  for  faith  and  worship.  So 
feeble  is  reason  out  of  its  sphere,  and  so  true, 
in  fine,  is  the  declaration  of  the  apostle — 
"Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God;  so  that 
things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear"  (Heb.  xi.  3).  The  meaning 
of  this  verse  plainly  is,  that  creation  is  under- 
stood by  faith,  by  crediting  God's  testimony  as 
to  something  we  never  saw.  The  testimony  of 
God  is  in  his  Word ;  so  that,  by  believing  some 
section  or  portion  of  that  Word,  we  arrive  at 
the  idea  of  creation.  Now  to  what  j^art  of 
Scripture  can  the  apostle  refer,  if  not  to  the 
beginning  of  Genesis?  Beside  the  apostle's 
own  notion  of  creation  is  the  meaning  we  have 
assigned  to  Jxwa, — "things  which  are  seen 
were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear  " — 
that  is,  the  visible  univei-se  was  not  formed  out 
of  pre-existent  materials ;  it  was  created.  The 
first  verse  of  Genesis  is  pregnant  with  infor- 
mation,— "In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth."  "  In  the  beginning," 
matter  or  the  universe  is  not  eternal— is  not 
a  dark  effluence  from  the  bright  essence  of 
divinity.  God  made  it,  the  one  Elohim — no 
inferior  power,  no  subordinate  agency — "God 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth," — the  one 
God  made  all ;  there  are  no  rival  deities  pre- 
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siding  over  separate  portions  of  space.  G<m1 
created  all  at  a  period  named  the  '*  beginning.'* 
Time  dates  from  the  creation,  and  that  crea- 
tion implies,  on  the  part  of  the  Creator, 
unbounded  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  It 
is  a  proof  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God.  It  reveals  much  that  is  cognizable  of 
God  by  the  human  mind  (Rom.  i.  I'J,  20). 

The  researches  of  modern  geology  have  raised 
many  questions  as  to  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Now,  it  is  a 
first  principle  that  science  and  revelation  can 
never  impugn  each  other.  The  Bible,  more- 
over, was  not  meant  to  teach  science.  It 
speaks  of  physical  phenomena  in  popular 
langiiage.  By  the  use  of  no  other  phraseology 
could  it  have  been  understood.  But  many 
enemies  of  revelation  have  employed  geology 
as  they  understood  it  to  point  their  attacks 
upon  the  Word  of  God.  Yet  this  science, 
so  far  as  ascertained,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
enlightened  interpretation  of  the  first  sec- 
tions of  the  first  book  of  Scripture.  To 
enumerate  the  many  hypotheses  which  have 
been  held  on  this  subject  would  be  entirely  out 
of  place. 

One  principal  point  in  doubt  is  the  antiquity 
of  the  earth ;  or  the  question  may  be  thus  stated 
— Does  the  Mosaic  narrative  afiirm  that  the 
earth  only  sprang  into  existence  at  the  period 
of  Adam's  creation?  Now,  geology  presents 
indubitable  proofs  that  the  globe  is  of  great  age. 
The  numerous  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed ; 
the  vast  numbers  of  petrified  animals  embedded 
in  them,  betoken  a  great  and  uncounted  anti- 
quity. The  fact  that  plants,  fishes,  and  beasts 
are  found  in  rocks  of  very  early  structure — that 
is,  lying  far  below  other  strata — and  also  in 
those  of  the  later  formation,  proves  that  such 
rocks  must  at  one  period  have  formed  the  floor 
of  the  ocean  and  surface  of  the  earth.  Those 
fishes  once  swam  in  the  seas,  those  animals  once 
roamed  the  forest,  and  yet  they  are  embedded 
miles  beneath  the  present  soil.  Stratum  after 
stratum  has  been  formed  since  the  first  of  them 
died  and  were  entombed.  Now,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  species  of  rock,  formed  of 
fusion  by  fire,  and  of  which  the  types  are 
granite,  trap,  and  lava,  all  the  other  strata 
have  been  formed  under  water,  are  composed 
of  matter  washed  from  the  land,  and  deposited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  primeval  seas.  These 
strata  differ  very  much  in  structure  and 
character,  indicatmg  the  varied  conditions  of 
the  earth  during  the  process  of  their  formation, 
while  the  igneous  rocks  have  been  thrown 
through  them  in  all  variety  of  quantity,  and 
have  therefore  often  deranged  their  natural 
and  first  position,  for  they  generally  dip,  that 
is,  lie  in  a  slanting  form.  The  following  table 
of  the  order  and  depth  of  the  rocks  m  this 
country  is  taken  from  one  of  the  notes  to 
Dr.  Pye  Smitli's  Lectures  on  Scripture  and 
Geology.  We  have  not  taken  all  the 
columns  of  the  table,  but  only  those  we 
deemed  necessary  for  ovir  purpose;  it  is  a 
mere  outline : — 
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Synoptical  Table  of  Stratified  Formations. 


Class 


Group  oe  System. 


Plistocene. 


Pliocene. 


Miocene. 


Eocene. 


Cretaceous. 
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Surface  soil. 


Beds  of  rivers  and  lakes. 


Sea-bottoms,  coral  rocks. 


Peat,  marles,  travertins. 


Drift,   erratic,    blocks,    gravel, 
mud-deposits,  bone-caves. 


Sands  and  clays,  limes 

"300  feet. 

Sands 

;  the  crag. 

60  feet. 

Sands  and  clays. 

40    feet. 

Sands, 

clays ;  fresh  water. 

60  feet. 

Same, 

but  marine. 

100  feet. 

Sands,    gyjjsiun,    and    marles; 
fresh  Avater. 

200  feet. 


Dark    clay    (London),  pyrites, 
gypsum. 

500  feet. 


Fine  sands  and  clays. 


400  feet. 


Chalk,  with  flints. 

without  flints. 


600  feet. 


Some  Principal  Organic  EEMAixa 


B\iried  remains  of  existing  species. 


Existing  species,  merely  preserved. 


Corals,  shells,  fish-bones,  recent. 


Existing    species ;     some    extinct ; 
incrustations. 


Existing  species ;  few  extinct.  Ele- 
phants' teeth  and  bones.  Car- 
nivorous animals. 


Shells  of  existing  species;  few  ex- 
tinct. 


Sea  shells  and  corals,  most  extinct. 


Many  extinct. 


Shells;  land  and  fresh  water;  most 
extinct. 


Sea  shells,  most  extinct. 


Extinct  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles. 


Extinct  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  plants, 
fruits,  and  marine  remains. 


Some  sea  and  fresh-water  shells; 
extinct  quadrupeds. 


Abundant  in  marine  productions, 
plants,  sponges,  corals,  families 
of  crinoidea,  asterida,  cchinida; 
shells,  bivalve,  univalve,  cham- 
bered, in  great  variety,  Crustacea, 
fish,  some  reptiles. 
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Some  PBiKaPAi^  Organic  IIemaik& 


Cretaceous- 
cont. 


Oolitic. 


Pajcilitic. 


Carbonifer- 
ous. 


Green  sand,  upper. 
Gault,  bluish  clay. 
Green  sand,  lower. 


500  feet. 


Weald  clay, 
Hastings  sand. 
Purbeck  btone. 


900  feet. 


Oolite,  upper. 

Portland  stone. 
Kimmeridge  clay. 

O.  middle. 

Coralline  sandstone. 
Oxford  clay. 
Forest  marble. 
Bradford  clay. 

0.  great. 

Fuller's  earth,  &c. 

0.  lower. 

2,000  feet. 


Lias. 


700  feet. 


New  red  sandstone. 
Rock  salt. 
Variegated  marie. 
Magnesian    limestone    and 
conglomerate. 

1,000  feet. 


Coal,  shale,  and  sandstone,  in 
alternating  layers,  forming 
vast  concave  patches,  like  a 
series  of  irregfularly  shaped 
dishes. 

3,000  feet. 


Millstone  grit. 


700  feet. 


Similar  families  to  the  chalk,  but 
generally  of  different  species; 
ammonites,  nauiilites,  &c.,  small 
hdemnitcs. 


Some  land  plants  and  fresh-water 
sh^Ws;  end  ofienites;  fish;  monstrous 
lizard-like  reptiles. 


Trees  firymnosperm,'  allied  to  zamia; 
numerous  shells  of  various  orders ; 
fish. 

Coralloids,  echinida;  shells,  bivalve, 
and  some  univ.  Crustacea;  fish, 
lizard-formed ;  didclphys. 

Similar  to  the  other  Oolites;  but 
more  of  cryptogamous  land  plants ; 
apiocrinites,  trigonioe,  terebratula. 


Very  rich  in  gymnosp.  wood,  bi- 
valves, ammonites,  fish,  lizard- 
like reptiles,  belemnites. 


Coniferous  wood,  and  several  spe- 
cies of  the  fern  and  equisetum 
tribes  ;  fish  ;  saurians. 


The  coal  is  entirely  compressed 
land  vegetation,  chiefly  from 
trees  of  great  size,  whose  stems, 
branches,  leaves,  &c.,  are  abun- 
dant in  or  on  the  interjiosed 
shales  and  sands.  The  trees  have 
been  euphorbiaceous,  coniferous, 
monocoty  ledonous,  equisetaceous, 
ferns,  lycopodiaceous,  &c.  Some 
river  bivalve  shells.    Fish. 


Land  plants,  as  of  the  coal.  Thin 
beds  of  limestone  occur,  having 
sea  shells. 


Mountain  limestone,  with  some 
beds  of  shale,  sandstones,  and 
inferior  coal. 

1,000  feet. 
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Land   plants,    as  the  coal.      Sea 

remams  in  great  variety  and 
abundance,  as  crinoiden,  coral- 
loids, bivalves  (spirifor,  lejitacna), 
univalves,  ammonites,  and  other 
chambered  shells,  trUobites,  fish. 
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Class. 

"h-  r 

Gboup  or  System 

MlNEKALOGICAI   ChAEACTEE. 

Some  Principal  Okganic  Eemaiss. 

Fish.     In  the  Devonian  beds  the 

8 

Red  and  brown  sandstones,  tile- 

organic  remains  of  the  upper  part 

1 

stones  and  marles,  with  equi- 

resemble those  of  the  mountain 

^ 

Old  Hed 

valent  limestones  in  Devon- 

limestone; and  the  lower,  those 

5" 

Sandstone. 

shire;   Avhence  the  system  is 

of  the  Silurian  system.    Those  in 

<i 

now  called  Devonian.     10,000 

Scotland  and  Russia  are  rich  in 

o 

feet,  and  in  Scotland  more. 

fishes,  of  extraordinary  forms,  and 

often  of  considerable  magnitude. 

Ludlow,  upper  rocks. 

Sandstone  and  limestone. 

lower. 

Wenlock  and  Dudley. 
Sandstone  and  limes. 

Fish    fin-bones,    gigantic    serpulce, 

02 

coralloids,  crinoidea,  bivalve,  and 

Silurian, 

Horderley  and  May  Hill. 

Flagstones,  sandstones,  and 
limes. 

univalve  shells  of  forms  increas- 
ingly interesting,  including  many 
hrachiopoda,    irilobites    in    great 

H 

number  of   the  various  species, 

1— 1 

Builth,  Caradoc,  and  Llandeilo. 

chambered  shells,  straight  and  in 

y^ 

Flags,  sandstone,  and  limes. 

variety  of  curvature,  graptolites. 

1— ( 

Longmynd  &  Gwastaden  rocks. 

annelids,  &c.,  &c. 

O  " 

Siliceous,    very    hard    and 

^ 

quartzy;  slates. 

S 
^ 

10,000  ft.  &  probably  much  more. 

Two  or  three  species  of  coralloids 

Slate    rocks    of    Plynlymmon. 

(cyathophylla) ;  a  few  species  of 

Snowdonia,   &c.,    with    dark 

hrachiopodous    conchifers,     "  the 

Cambrian. 

limestones    and    sandstones. 

oldest  monuments  yet  discovered 

both  fine  and  conglomerate. 

of  the  creation  of  living  things." 

7,000  feet  and  more. 

In  Cornwall,  Endosiphonites  cari- 

natus. 

Vast   rocks  of    slates,   purple, 

green,   &c.,   with  very  hard 

Cumbrian. 

and    fine    sandstones,    some- 
times conglomerate ;  the  low- 
est group  of  slates  soft. 

None. 

d 

1 

More  than  10,000  feet. 
Hard  rock,  consisting  of  mica 

s 

Mica  schist.    ■ 

and  quartz  interlaminated. 

None. 

05 

JMany  thousand  feet. 

1- 

Gneiss  consists  of  the  component 

H 

parts  of  granite  (quartz,  fel- 

H 

spar,  and  mica) ;  fine-grained 

^ 

and  laminated,  so  as  to  present 

■ 

Gneiss. 

the  idea  of  being  the  product 

None. 

of  granite,  abraded,  worn,  and 

then  deposited  from  the  wa- 
ter, and  acted  upon  by  the 

heat  below. 

Many  thousand  feet. 

1 

The  Chrystalline  Rocks,  Granite,  Syenite,  Porpl 

ijny.  Greenstone,  Trap,  &c. 
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\V]iat  an  amazini?  lon','th  of  time  the  gradual 
formation  of  these  rocky  masso><  must  have  re- 
(luired.  The  fossil  remains  within  them,  and 
tJK'ir  very  composition,  prove  their  formation 
to  have  been  gradual  and  slow.  Many  of  the 
limestone  rocks,  too,  are  the  shells  of  insects, 
many  thousands  of  whom  are  glued  together  to 
form  an  incli  square  of  stone.  And  these 
creatures  once  lived  and  were  happy.  Long 
time  must  the  coal  strata  have  taken  ere  their 
treasures  were  amassed,  for  coal  is  only  min- 
eralized vegetables.  Now,  are  these  facts  and 
arguments  inconsistent  with  revelation  ?  We 
think  not.  In  former  times  various  modes  of 
reccmciling  Serii)ture  with  geology  were  pro- 
posed. Some  ascribed  all  such  changes  to  the 
flood,  and  others  cut  the  knot  by  roundly 
affirming  that  the  rocks  containing  fossils  were 
created  as  they  are.  The  grand  objection  to 
this  opinion  is,  that  it  is  opposed  to  all  the 
known  analogies  of  nature.  We  will  illustrate 
this  argument  in  several  modes.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  are  composed 
of  sand  and  rounded  and  smoothed  gravel, 
cemented  together  by  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime. 
Now,  let  some  of  these  pebbles  be  knocked  out 
of  their  bed,  and  some  of  this  sand  crumbled 
down.  Go  now  to  the  banks  of  a  river,  and 
collect  some  pebbles  and  sand  from  its  beach, 
which  you  know  have  been  worn  down*  and 
deposited  by  the  action  of  the  stream.  Place 
these  by  the  side  of  the  sand  and  pebbles 
obtained  from  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  you 
will  see  that  they  very  exactly  resemble  each 
other.  Can  you  now  believe  that  the  one 
group  resulted  from  the  sole  agency  of  running 
■water,  while  the  other  was  never  acted  upon 
by  water?  You  must  believe  this,  if  the 
hypothesis  under  consideration  be  true. 

Those  organic  remains  that  occur  in  the  solid 
rocks  are  usually  converted  into  stone  ;  but  as 
we  ascend  to  the  unconsolidated  strata,  they 
consist  for  the  most  part  only  of  the  harder 

Sarts  of  the  animal  or  plant  that  have  resisted 
ecomposition.     Take  now  some  of  the  unde- 
cayed  relics,  as,  for  example,  a  marine  shell, 
or  the  skeleton  of  a  hyena,  a  bear,  or  an  ele- 
phant, and  place  them  by  the  side  of  shells 
tliat  are  washed  upon  the  beach  by  the  waves, 
and  of  the  skeletons  of  the  same  animals,  or  of 
allied  species,  recently  killed.     Are  you  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  the  fossil  group  were 
created  just  as  you  find  them,  while  the  other 
I    grou}^,    hardly  distingxiishable  in  external  or 
chemical  character,  were  certainly  once  alive  ? 
Would  not  such  a  comparison  ccmvince  every 
'    advocate  of  this  hjqiothesis  that  he  assumed 
i    most  untenable  ground?    But  we  may  carry 
\   this  illustration  still  further.     For  mammoths, 
most  obviously   of    antediluvian    origin,   and 
I   therefore  properly  called  fossil,  have  been  found 
with  their  softer  parts,  their  skin  and  flesh 
still  iindecayed.     And  these,  too,  if  the  fossil- 
iferous rocks  were  created  just  as  we  now  find 
them,  coidd  never  have  been  real  animals,  but 
only  abortive  resemblances.     To  what  absurdi- 
ties will  such  a  principle,  if  fairly  followed  out, 
■lead  us  ?    A  man  in  digging  into  the  earth  un- 
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covers  what  seems  to  be  a  human    '    "  h 

a  spt)t  M'liere  he  has  no  evidence  t 
ever  buried.     His  neighbcjur  den:  :   _  . .^ 

skeleton  was  ever  clothed  with  Hesh  and  ani- 
mated with  life.  Could  not  God,  he  says,  have 
created  it  just  as  we  find  it,  as  easily  as  to  give 
matter  any  other  form  ?  Now,  this  power  of 
God  must  be  admitted;  and  if  no  record  of  a 
burial  of  a  man  in  that  spot  exists,  how  can  it 
be  proved  to  this  man  that  his  supposition  ia 
not  true  ?  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  prove  this 
as  it  is  for  the  geologist  to  show  that  organic 
remains  were  not  created  just  as  we  now  find 
them  with  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  imbed- 
ded.    (See  Hitchcock's  Essay.) 

Others,  again,  have  imagined  that  the  "  day" 
in  Genesis  was  a  long  indefinite  period,  during 
which  space  is  given  for  any  geological  process. 
One  of  the  supporters  of  this  opinion  thus 
argues: — "As  the  motions  of  our  earth  have 
been  from  the  first  dependent  upon  the  sun, 
its  influence  upon  the  earth  was  at  first  ex- 
tremely weak.  Hence  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth  and  progress  in  its  orbit  were  then 
inconceivably  slow ;  but  the  velocity  of  both 
motions  gradually  increased  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  day,  when  the  sun  was  perfected.  The 
quantity  of  time,  therefore,  or  duration  of  any 
one  preceding  minute,  or  hour,  was  greater 
than  any  that  succeeded  ;  so  that  the  first 
minute  of  the  first  day  may  have  been  equal, 
in  duration  or  length  of  time,  to  a  month  or  a 
year,  compared  with  the  last  minute  of  the 
fourth  day,"  &c.  This  hypothesis  appears  to 
us  entirely  unsustained  by  facts.  It  is  based 
ujjon  the  suj)position  that  at  first  the  earth 
was  a  hollow  sphere  of  vast  magnitude,  which 
afterwards  fell  in — a  mere  gratuituous  assump- 
tion. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  velocity  of 
the  earth's  rotation  has  ever  changed ;  and  the 
fact  that  its  present  velocity  would  produce 
just  that  degree  of  oblateness  which  it  pos- 
sesses, if  it  were  fluid,  renders  it  probable  that 
it  was  not  different  in  the  beginning.  Besides, 
the  language  of  the  narrative  contradicts  this 
hypothesis.  We  are  bound  to  take  the  lan- 
guage of  a  simple  document  in  its  ordinary 
meaning;  and  the  tenn  "day,"  to  any  reader 
of  Scripture,  and  in  such  a  connection  as  sur- 
rounds it  in  Genesis,  carries  on  the  front  of 
it  its  ordinary  acceptation.  The  dayc  are 
numbered  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on  till 
they  amount  to  a  week.  Each  day  is  bounded 
by  its  ordinary  termini,  "  evening  and  morn- 
ing." The  original  Sabbath  was  a  day  of 
ordinary  duration,  and  so  must  have  been  the 
days  which  preceded  it.  "  Day"  m  this  chap- 
ter is  therefore  to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  and 
popular  signification. 

Some,  as  we  have  said,  have  ascribed  all 
such  geological  phenomena— as  those  we  have 
adverted  to— to  the  flood.  But  this  theory  is 
wholly  contrary  to  all  experience.  The  flo<:»d 
was  of  too  sliort  duration  to  produce  such  re- 
sults. No  studious  observer  of  the  works  of 
God  around  us— of  the  action  and  operation  of 
physical  power  in  the  midst  of  us — can  suppose 
that  strata  thousands  of  feet  in  tliickness,  with 
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their  organic  remains  arranged  in  regular 
groups,  and  for  the  most  part  converted  into 
stone,  and  their  most  delicate  parts  often  un- 
worn; that  even  several  distinct  and  separate 
races  of  plants  and  animals  were  fossilized  by 
such  a  deluge ;  that  numerous  changes  should 
have  taken  place,  sometimes  slowly  and  some- 
times suddenly,  in  the  materials  which  its 
waters  held  in  solution  or  suspension,  so  that 
sandstone,  conglomerate,  slate,  and  limestone 
should  be  deposited, — that,  in  short,  processes 
should  have  been  finished  in  one  year  which, 
from  all  we  know  of  the  operations  of  nature 
according  to  her  present  laws,  must  have  de- 
manded ages  upon  ages. 

Q'he  only  consistent  interpretation,  and  that 
which  is  now  generally  adopted,  is  the  follow- 
ing plain  and  simple  process  : — The  first  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  an  in- 
dependent proposition — an  affirmation  that 
God  is  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  But  it  says 
nothing  of  the  period  at  which  this  took  place  : 
it  only  characterizes  it  as  "the  beginning." 
But  when  that  "  beginning"  was,  whether  six, 
or  ten,  or  one  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  it 
does  not  inform  us.  It  leaves  Nature  to  teach 
us ;  and  Nature  from  her  vast  museum  is  able 
to  afford  us  sure  instruction.  Though  her  con- 
clusions have  not  the  evidence  of  demon- 
stration, and  are  opposed  to  many  of  our  early 
prejudices,  yet  they  stand  before  us  in  the 
grandeur  of  truth,  and  have  commanded  the 
assent  of  the  most  pious  and  sober-minded  of 
our  philosophers.  They  have  lent,  in  fact,  a 
new  evidence  to  revealed  religion ;  they  have 
broken  the  arms  of  the  sceptic ;  and  when  we 
ponder  over  the  great  events  which  they  pro- 
claim, the  mighty  revolutions  which  they  in- 
dicate, the  wrecks  of  successive  creations  which 
they  display,  and  the  innumerable  cycles  of 
their  chronology,  the  era  of  man  shrinks  into 
contracted  dimensions,  his  proudest  and  most 
ancient  dynasties  wear  the  aspect  of  upstart 
and  ei)hemeral  groups ;  the  fabrics  of  human 
power,  the  gorgeous  temple,  the  monumental 
bronze,  the  regal  pyramid,  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  the  mighty  sarcophagi  of  the 
brutes  that  perish.  They  form,  indeed,  the 
key  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancient  world ; 
they  enable  us  to  reckon  up  its  almost  count- 
less periods ;  to  replace  its  upheaved  and  dis- 
located strata ;  to  replant  its  forests ;  to  recon- 
struct the  products  of  its  charnel-house;  to 
re-people  its  jungles  with  their  gigantic  deni- 
zens ;  to  restore  the  condors  to  its  atmosphere, 
and  give  back  to  its  oceans  its  mighty  levi- 
athans. And  such  is  the  force  with  which 
these  revivals  are  presented  to  our  judgment, 
that  we  almost  see  the  mammoth,  the  mega- 
theria,  and  the  mastodon  stalking  over  the 
plains  or  pressing  through  the  thickets;  the 
giant  ostrich  leaving  its  foot-writings  on  the 
sands ;  the  voracious  ichthyosaurean  swallow- 
ing the  very  meal  which  its  fossil  ribs  enclose ; 
the  monstrous  plesiosaurus  paddling  througli 
the  ocean,  and  guiding  its  lizard  trunk  and 
rearing  its  swan  neck  as  if  in  derision  of  human 
■wisdom;  and  the  pterod^tyle,  that  mysteri- 
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ous  compound  of  bird,  brute,  and  bat,  asserting 
its  triple  claim  to  the  occupancy  of  earth, 
ocean,  and  the  atmosphere. 

Now  the  length  of  time  that  may  have 
elapsed  between  the  events  recorded  in  the  first 
verse,  and  the  condition  of  the  globe  as  de- 
scribed in  the  second  verse,  is  absolutely 
indefinite.  How  Iftng  it  was  we  know  not, 
and  ample  space  is  therefore  given  to  all  the 
requisitions  of  geology.  The  second  verse 
describes  the  condition  of  our  globe  when  God 
began  to  tit  it  up  for  the  abode  of  man.  The 
first  day's  work  does  not  begin  till  the  third 
verse— "And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light; 
and  there  was  light."  Each  day's  work  begins 
invariably  with  these  three  words — "And God 
said;"  and  we  infer  that  the  first  day's  work 
commences  with  the  same  formula.  It  is  no 
objection  to  this  view  that  the  particle  "aiid" 
connects  the  first  and  second  verses  together, 
as  if  they  were  closely  associated  in  time ;  for 
this  conjunction  in  Hebrew  is  used  with  great 
latitude,  and  often  connects  events  many  years 
distant  from  each  other  (Exod.  ii.  12).  And 
this  is  no  new  theory.  It  was  held  by  Justin 
Martyr,  Basil,  Origen,  Theodoret,  and  Augus- 
tine, men  who  came  to  such  a  conclusion  with- 
out any  bias,  and  who  certainly  were  not  driven 
to  it  by  any  geological  difiiculties. 

"Does  Moses  ever  say  that  when  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  asks  Dr. 
Chalmers,  "he  did  more  at  the  time  alluded 
to  than  transform  them  out  of  previously 
existing  materials?  Or  does  he  ever  say  that 
there  was  not  an  interval  of  many  ages  be- 
twixt the  first  act  of  creation,  described  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  said  to 
have  been  performed  at  the  heginnivg,  and 
those  more  detailed  operations,  the  account  of 
which  commences  at  th«  second  verse,  and 
which  are  described  to  us  under  the  allegory 
of  days?  Or  does  he  ever  bring  forward  any 
literal  interpretation  of  this  history  which 
brings  him  into  the  slightest  contact  with  the 
doctrines  of  geology?  Or,  finally,  does  he 
ever  make  us  to  understand  that  the  genealo- 
gies of  man  went  any  further  back  than  to  fix 
the  antiquity  of  the  species,  and  of  consequence 
that  they  left  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  a  free 
subject  for  the  speculations  of  philosophers?" 

"Moses,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  "does  not 
deny  the  existence  of  another  order  of  things 
prior  to  the  preparation  of  this  globe  for  the 
reception  of  the  human  race,  to  which  he  con- 
fines the  details  of  his  history; — there  is 
nothing  in  the  proposition  inconsistent  with 
the  Mosaic  declaration  of  the  creation." 

"  The  geologist,"  says  Sedgwick,  "  tells  us, 
by  the  clearest  interpretation  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  his  labours  have  brought  to  hght, 
that  our  globe  has  been  subject  to  vast  physical 
revolutions.  He  counts  his  time  not  by  celes- 
tial cycles,  but  by  an  index  he  has  found  in  the 
solid  framework  of  the  globe  itself.  He  sees  a 
long  succession  of  movements,  each  of  which 
may  have  required  a  thousand  ages  for  ita 
elaboration.  Periods  such  as  these  belong  not 
to  the  moral  history  of  our  race;  and  come 
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neither  within  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  revela- 
tion. Between  the  first  creation  of  the  earth 
and  that  day  when  it  pleased  God  to  place 
man  ufion  it,  who  shall  dare  to  define  the 
interval?  On  this  ([uestion  Scripture  is  silent," 
&c.  "  The  only  way  to  escape  from  all  diffi- 
culties pressing  on  the  questions  of  cosmogony 
has  been  already  pointed  out.  We  must  con- 
sider the  old  struta  of  the  earth  as  monuments 
of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  existence  of  man, 
and  to  the  times  contemplated  in  the  moral 
records  of  his  creation.  In  this  view  there 
is  no  collision  between  physical  and  moral 
truth." 

"It  is  only,"  says  MacCuUoch,  "for  an 
antiquity  prior  to  the  creation  of  man  that 
geology  asks.  From  that  moment  it  is  recon- 
cilable to  the  sacred  chronology.  All  that 
geology  requires  for  the  utmost  scope  of  its 
great  investigations  is  comjirised  in  the  time 
which  is  included  in  the  first  and  second  verses 
of  the  history.  This  is  the  undefined  period 
with  which  it  is  alone  concerned ;  and  if  the 
time  be  truly  here  indefinite,  the  difficulty  is 
solved.  The  historian  has  left  the  interval 
between  the  creation  of  the  universe  and  that 
of  light  indefinite — as  he  is  silent  on  what  may 
have  occurred ;  and  here  science  is  free  to  pur- 
sue the  investigation  by  its  own  rules." 

But  the  language  of  tlie  fourth  command- 
ment is  thought  to  be  decisiv(j  against  the 
opinion  that  a  long  period  preceded  tlie  demi- 
ur^ic  days.  This  expressly  declares  that  "  in 
six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea  and  all  that  in  them  is,"  &c.  Now,  on  what 
principle  of  interpretation  shall  wo  introduce  a 
period  thousands  of  ages  long  before  the  six 
clays  commenced,  when  Moses  expressly  em- 
braces all  the  creative  processes  in  those  days? 
To  this  objection  Professor  Hitchcock  replies 
as  follows: — "  We  confess  that  such  is  not  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  words  of  thi3  passage — 
that  is,  it  does  seem  to  teach  the  creation  of 
the  whole  universe  in  six  literal  days :  and  it  is 
certainly  an  objection  to  the  proposed  mode  of 
interpreting  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation 
whicli  deserves  a  very  serious  consideration. 
For  it  must  demand  quite  decisive  proof  be- 
fore we  cah  admit  that  the  natural  and  obvious 
meaning  of  a  writer  is  not  the  true  meaning. 
There  is,  however,  a  principle  of  interi^retation 
api)licable  in  this  case  which  may  perhaps 
satisfy  every  mind,  that  the  supposed  exist- 
ence of  a  long  period  anterior  to  the  Mosaic 
days  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fourth 
commandment.  We  refer  to  the  princii)le, 
that  when  a  writer  describes  the  same  event  in 
more  than  one  place,  the  briefer  statement  is 
to  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  more 
extended  one.  We  can  refer  to  an  illustrative 
example  in  Genesis  relating  to  the  subject  of 
creation.  In  chap.  ii.  verse  4  it  is  said — 
*  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and 
of  the  earth,  when  they  were  created,  in  the 
day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the 
heavens.'  Now,  if  this  were  the  only  account 
in  the  Bible  of  the  work  of  creation,  who  would 
have  suspected  that  more  than  a  single  day 
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was  occupied  by  it?  But  the  statement  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  compels  us  to  attach  a 
meaning  to  the  words  just  (juoted  different 
from  the  natural  and  obvious  one.  Nor  does 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  exegenis 
imagine  that  there  is  any  real  discrepancy 
between  the  two  statements.  On  the  same 
principle,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  explain  the 
lourth  commandment  by  comparing  it  with 
the  more  extended  account  of  the  creation  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis?  It  is  not,  indeed,  as 
clear  from  the  statement  in  Genesis  that  a  long 
period  intervened  between  the  creation  and 
the  Mosaic  days  as  that  six  days  were  em- 
ployed in  the  demiurgic  processes.  But  still 
we  can  hardly  conceive  how  any  candid  man 
can  deny  that  the  first  four  verses  do  naturally 
admit  such  a  period.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
allow  that  the  fourth  commandment  is  insuper- 
ably opposed  to  the  interpretation  under  con- 
sideration." 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  apostle  seems 
to  teach  that  there  was  no  death  in  the  world 
till  man  sinned,  when  he  affirms — "  Where- 
fore, as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned"  (Rom.  v. 
12).  Geology  shows  us  that  death  has  reigned 
over  the  animal  creation  ever  since  it  had  a 
being.  None  of  them  were  destined  for  im- 
mortality. Not  only  do  individuals  die,  but 
whole  species  again  and  again  have  become 
extinct,  and  entirely  new  species  have  been 
created  in  their  room.  Nay,  fossil  animals  are 
often  dug  up  with  half-digested  food  in  their 
stomachs,  and  that  food  consisting  of  some 
lesser  animal  on  which  thejr  had  preyed.  But 
the  apostle  in  the  veiT^e  cited  speaks  only  of 
the  death  of  man,  a  rational  and  responsible 
agent — of  man  who  was  created  holy,  but  who 
by  his  fall  incurred  the  penalty  of  death.  The 
apostle  speaks  not  at  all  of  death  in  reference 
to  inferior  animals.  Then,  asks  Harris — 
"  'Then  might  not  animal  life  have  been  sus- 
tained on  vegetable  food  alone?'  Not  only 
would  such  an  arrangement— as  we  have  seen 
—inconceivably  diminish  the  amount  of  animal 
life  and  enjoyment  which  exists  under  the 
present  arrangement,  it  would  still  leave  death 
in  the  animal  world,  from  the  ten  thousand 
sources  of  what  are  called  accident.  The  foot 
of  the  ox  would  crush  the  insects  in  the  grass, 
the  breeze  waft  them  by  myriacls  into  the 
stream,  and  the  evaporation  and  exhaustion 
of  the  lake  leave  the  fish  dead  on  the  shore. 
Nothing  less  than  perjietual  miracle  could 
have  saved  them  from  destruction.  And  thus 
it  is,  in  the  all-related  system  of  creation,  that 
a  single  essential  alteration  would  throw  the 
whole  into  disorder,  or  be  a  virtual  repeal  of 
the  entire  scheme;  and  that  every  objection 
niade  against  it  involves  an  incalculable  reduc- 
tion of  animal  life  and  enjoyment,  and  is 
therefore  incompatible  with  the  Divine  bene- 
volence."—T/ie  Pre-Adamitc  Earthy  p.  22G. 

And  geology  accords  with  Scripture  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  present  system,  with  man  himself, 
is  of  recent  origin.  No  human  petrifactions 
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are  found — no  remains  of  man  are  discovered 
— no  trace  of  any  of  his  works,  even  in 
the  tertiary  and  alluvial  deposits.  Adam's 
ashes  lie  in  the  upper  soil ;  and  the  world  at 
each  stage  was  fitted  to  the  creatures  that 
claimed  it  as  their  home,  while  its  various 
changes  had  all  respect  to  its  present  occupant 
and  lord.  The  work  of  preparing  the  globe 
for  man  lasted  six  days,  and  each  da.y  :had  its 
appropriate  task.  The  progress  of  God  is 
described  optically — that  is,  just  as  it  would 
have  appeared  to  a  human  eye,  had  any  been 
there  to  witness  it.  The  language  is  plain  and 
emphatic.  Light  was  created,  an  atmosphere 
was  formed,  and  the  law  of  evaporation  ratified 
— land  and  water  were  severed,  and  the  latter 
Ijoured  into  its  vast  receptacles — while  the 
earth  was  clothed  with  herbage  and  fruits— the 
bodies  which  revolve  in  the  heavens  became 
visible,  became  light-bearers  or  luminaries — the 
ocean  received  its  tribes  of  swarming  popula- 
tion— the  earth  was  furnished  with  its  various 
tenants,  and  man  at  length  was  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  It  has  sometimes  been  obj  ected, 
that  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  sun  as  not  made 
till  the  fourth  day,  whereas  it  describes  light  as 
created  in  the  first  day.  This  objection  takes 
for  granted  that  the  sun  is  the  source  of  light ; 
but  modern  science  has  fully  proved  that  light 
exists  independently  of  the  sun,  and  must  have 
been  itself  an  original  creation.  Nay  more, 
the  fourth  verse  does  not  speak  of  the  creation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  only  of  their  being 
constituted  luminaries.  The  relation  of  sun, 
moon,  and  star,  as  light-bearers  to  the  earth, 
was  established  on  the  fourth  day.  It  appears, 
in  fine,  to  be  an  unwarranted  use  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  to  press  it  into  accordance 
with  any  scientific  system.  It  was  a  simple 
lesson  to  the  old  world  of  God's  creative 
power,  and  gave  them  a  popular  outline,  not 
a  systematic  analysis.  No  so-called  scientific 
interpretation,  or  any  of  the  elaborated  hy- 
potheses which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
published,  is  self-consistent  in  all  its  parts. 
(See  Man,  for  some  remarks  on  the  theory  of 
Darwin. ) 

How  simple  and  beautiful  is  the  Mosaic  de- 
scription of  the  creation !  How  unlike  the 
numerous  cosmogonies  that  prevailed  in  the 
ancient  world !  Some  of  these  indeed  are  the 
remnants  of  patriarchal  tradition,  and  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  narration  of  Moses. 
The  reveries  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
philosophers  may  be  passed  over,  for  they 
sought  to  apply  the  principles  of  their  know- 
ledge to  a  theme  which  they  were  not  com- 
petent to  grasp.  Linus,  Zeno,  and  Anaxagoras 
believed,  indeed,  in  a  chaos,  and  Thales  held 
that  water  was  the  origin  of  the  universe. 
The  Chaldeans  imagined  two  rival  eternal 
principles — one  good,  named  Oromasdes;  one 
evil,  named  Ahrimanes — an  evident  attempt  to 
account  by  a  clumsy  device  for  the  origin  of 
evil  The  systems  of  Lucretius,  Leucippus, 
and  Democritus,  were  atheistic,  for  they  sup- 
posed that  the  world  was  made  from  a  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms. 
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How  does  the  description  in  the  first  book  of 
Moses  tower  in  beauty  and  simplicity  over  aU 
imitations  of  it !  Verily,  He  who  made  the 
world  revealed  the  process.  The  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  proves  itself  to  be  an  inspired 
document,  by  its  unadorned  brevity  and  com- 
prehensive truth  (Ps.  xix.  1,  2).  "  O  Lord, 
how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy 
riches"  (Ps.  civ.  24). 

CREATURE,  New.  "Therefore  if  any 
man.be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature"  (2 
Cor.  v.  17).  This  phraseology  describes,  by 
a  powerful  word,  the  total  and  saving  change 
that  passes  over  every  disciple  of  Christ.  His 
spiritual  nature  is  renewed.  He  loves  God 
and  practices  holiness,  and  lives,  so  to  speak, 
like  a  new  inhabitant  of  a  new  world.  (See 
Conversion.) 

CREATURE,  CREATION— as  occurring 
in  Rom.  viii.  19,  22,  "For  the  earnest  expecta- 
tion of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God.  .  .  .  Eor  we 
know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and 
travaileth  in  pain."  The  word  /cno-ts,  rendered 
creation,  sometimes  signifies  in  Scripture  the 
act  or  work  of  creation,  sometimes  created 
things,  sometimes  mankind  as  a  part  of  that 
creation,  and  sometimes  the  redeemed,  who 
form  the  new  creation.  What  it  means  in  the 
verses  quoted  has  been  much  disputed.  It 
has  been  conjectured  to  mean  the  angels — the 
souls  of  the  planets — our  first  parents — God's 
fair  and  first  creation,  the  Sfjuls  of  believers — 
the  bodies  of  the  saints — Christians  in  general 
—the  unconverted  world — the  material  crea- 
tion— the  human  race. 

The  opinion  usually  received  is,  that  the 
expression  is  general  in  its  nature,  meaning 
either  the  world  of  men-* the  whole  human 
family — or,  according  to  others,  the  iiTational 
or  inferior  creation. 

In  order  to  show  the  greatness  of  the  futxire 
glory  of  saints,  Paul,  by  the  use  of  a  strong 
but  common  figure,  ix^presents  the  whole  crea- 
tion as  longing  for  it.  There  is  notliing  in  this 
unnatural,  unusual,  or  unscriptural.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful 
and  effective ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  manner  of  the  sacred 
writers.  How  common  is  it  to  represent  the 
whole  creation  as  a  sentient  being,  rrejoicing  in 
God's  favour,  trembling  at  his  anger,  speaking 
abroad  his  praise,  &c!  How  often,  too,  is  it 
represented  as  sjonpathizing  in  the  joy  of  the 
people  of  God!  "The  mountains  and  hills 
shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing,  and 
all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands" 
(Isa.  Iv.  12).  It  may  be  objected  that  such 
passages  are  poetical;  but  so  is  this.  It  is 
not  written  in  metre,  but  it  is  i)oetical  in  the 
highest  degree — an  outburst  of  intense  emotion. 
There  is  therefore  nothing  in  the  strong  figii- 
rative  language  of  Rom.  viii.  19  either  inap- 
propriate to  the  apostle's  object  or  inconsistent 
with  the  manner  of  the  sacred  writers.  It 
may,  with  the  strictest  j>ropriety,  be  said,  that 
the  irrational  creation  was  subjected  to  vanity 
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not  willingly,  but  by  the  authority  of  God. 
It  sharetl  in  the  penalty  of  the  fall — "  Cursed 
is  the  earth  for  thy  sake"  (Gen.  iii.  17).  And 
it  is  said  still  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  its 
inhabitants — "Therefore  hath  the  curse  de- 
voured the  earth"  (Isa.  xxiv.  G).  "  How  long 
shall  the  land  mourn,  and  the  herbs  of  every 
field  wither,  for  the  wickedness  of  them  that 
dwell  therein?"  (Jer.  xii.  4.)  This  is  a  com- 
mon mode  of  representation  in  the  Scrii>ture8. 
The  principal  point  in  the  descrij)tion  of  the 
apostle  is,  that  tnis  subjection  of  the  creature 
to  the  bondage  of  corruption  is  not  final  or 
hf)peless,  but  the  whole  creation  is  to  share  in 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
This  also  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
scriptural  mode  of  representation  on  this  sub- 
ject. Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  the  Old  Testament  than  the  idea  that  the 
whole  face  of  the  world  is  to  be  clothed  in  new 
beauty  when  the  Messiah  appears.  "  The 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose,"  &c.  &c.  (Isa.  xxxv.  1 ;  xxix. 
17 ;  xxxii.  15,  16).  "  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell 
wath  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid,  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion, 
and  the  f:itling  together;  and  a  little  child 
shall  lead  them  "  (Isa.  xi,  6).  Such  passages 
are  too  numerous  to  be  cited.  The  apostle 
Peter,  speaking  of  the  second  advent,  says,  the 

E resent  state  of  things  shall  be  changed,  the 
eavens  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat — "  Nevertheless 
we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness  "  (2  Pet.  iii.  7-13).  "  And  I  saw 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  for  the  first 
heavens  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away" 
(Rev.  xxi.  1 :  see  Heb.  xii.  2G,  27). 

This  interpretation  is  suited  to  the  ajiostle's 
object,  which  was  not  to  confirm  the  truth  of  a 
future  state,  but  to  produce  a  strong  impression 
of  its  glorious  character.  What  could  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  this  object  than  the  grand  and 
beautiful  figure  of  the  whole  creation  in  an 
agony  of  eainest  expectation  for  its  approach. 

CRETE  (Acts  xxvii.  7),  (CRETIANS,  Tit. 
i.  12),  now  called  Candia,  is  an  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  140  miles  long,  and  on  an 
average  30  broad ;  population  about  equal 
numbers  of  Greeks  and  Turks.  It  was  formerly 
a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom.  Homer  sang  of 
its  hundred  cities;  and  it  is  still  remarkable 
for  its  delightful  climate  and  fertile  soil.  Oil, 
corn,  fruit  trees,  and  vines  are  among  its  prin- 
cipal productions.  The  city  of  Candia,  which 
is  also  the  fort  and  capital  of  the  island,  lies  on 
the  northern  coast.  Crete  was  settled,  as  it  is 
generally  supposed,  by  Philistines  fi-om  Egypt, 
part  of  whom  afterwards  passed  over  to  Pales- 
tine, and  are  called  Caphtorim  (Gen.  x.  14), 
Cherethims  (Ezek.  xxv.  10),  and  according  to 
some,  Cherethites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14 ;  Zeph.  ii.  o). 
Others  suppose  that  Crete  itself  is  the  Caphtor 
of  the  Scriptures  (Jer.  xlvii.  4). 

Salmone  (Acts  xxvii.  7)  was  a  cape  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of   the    island;   the    Fair 
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Havens  (Acts  xxvii.  8)  was  the  name  of  a  har- 
bour, roads,  or  ancliorage  near  l^asea,  on  the 
southern  shore.  The  aiM)8tle,  sailing  from  tho 
last-named  jdace  to  Phenice  (Acts  xxviL  12), 
on  the  western  coast,  was  driven  under  an 
island  called  Clauda(Acts  xxvii.  1(J),  now  (jlozzo. 
Probably  Paul  visited  this  island  after  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  established  a 
Christian  church  there,  which  he  left  under 
the  oversight  of  Titus  (Tit.  i.  5). 

The  Cretans  were  once  noted  for  vicious 
habits.  This  character  was  given  them  by 
many  profane  historians ;  and  among  them  was 
one  of  their  own  nation,  who  was  also  a  pro- 
phet or  poet  (which  terms  were  synonymous 
among  tlie  Romans),  and  who  says  they  were 
liars,  evil  beasts— that  is,  brutal  and  ferocious 
as  wild  beasts — and  slow  bellies,  or  addicted  to 
voluptuousness  and  gluttony,  as  in  Phil.  iii.  19. 
Such  a  character,  it  is  said,  belongs  to  them 
still.  Crete  has  suffered  many  changes  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  from  the  fury  of  war  and 
the  ambition  of  contending  nations,  and  is  at 
this  moment  (1867)  in  arms  against  its  Turkish 
tyrants. 

CRIMSON  (Jer.  iv.  30).  The  word  comes 
from  kermes,  the  Arabian  name  of  the  insect 
that  produces  the  dye.  It  is  expressed  by  two 
Hebrew  words,  one  of  which  signifies  the 
worm  or  grub  gathered  to  make  the  colour. 
The  other  term  means  either  to  shine,  or  to  be 
double-dyed.  The  former  opinion  is  by  far  the 
most  probable :  purple  only  was  double-dyed 
at  Tyre.  Crimson  was  a  beautiful  variety  or 
deep  shade  of  red.  Stuffs  for  the  drapery 
of  Solomon's  temple  were  embroidered  in 
this  colour  (2  Chr.  ii.  14;  iii.  14).  Crimson 
is  a  deeper  dye  than  scarlet;  and  hence  the 
force  of  the  figure  in  Isa.  i.  18,  where  the 
most  free  and  perfect  forgiveness  is  offered  to 
guilt  of  the  deepest  stain. 

CRISPING-PINS.    (See  Clothes.) 

CRISPUS  (Acts  xviii.  8)  was  an  officer  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth.  He  and  his 
family  were  converted  under  Paul's  preaching, 
and  he  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism  at 
the  apostle's  hands  (1  Cor.  i.  14). 

CROSS,  CRUCIFIXION  (Matt,  xxiii.  34; 
xxvii.  32).  Crucifixion  is  a  mode  of  execution 
of  great  antiquity,  and  still  prevails  among  the 
Hindoos  and  Chinese.  It  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  the  basest  and  most  ignominious 
death,  deserved  only  by  traitors  (Luke  xxiii.  2). 
It  was  an  accursed  death  (Deut.  xxi,  2',i ;  GaL 
iii.  13).  Hence  the  force  of  the  expressions,  1 
Cor.  i.  23;  Phil.  ii.  8;  Heb.  xii.  2.  As  soon  as 
the  sentence  was  pronounced,  "Thou  shalt  be 
crucified,"  the  person  was  stripped  entirely 
naked  (or  leaving  at  most  a  narrow  strip  around 
the  loins),  fastened  to  a  post  about  as  high  as  tho 
waist,  and  then  terribly  scourged  with  rods  or 
whips,  made  of  leather  strips  (Isa.  hi.  5),  armed 
with  small  bits  of  lead  or  bone,  and  often  so 
severely  as  to  occasion  death.  After  the 
scourging,  the  person  was  compelled  to  bear 
his  own  cross,  or  a  ix)rtiou  of  it,  to  the  place  of 
execution.  This  was  usually  an  elevated 
place  without  the  city  and  near  the  high- 
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way.  The  common  or  Latin  form  of  the  cross 
resembled  the  figure  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  cut,  another  form  was  shaped  like 
the  capital  letter  T  without  the  upper  projec- 
tion, and  a  third  form,  usually  named  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  was  somewhat  like  our  letter 
X.  The  cross  was  fixed  into  the  earth,  and 
was  so  high  (say  10  to  15  feet)  that  the  feet  of 
the  suflFerer  were  usually  about  4  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  transverse  piece  was  \isually  7  or 
a  feet  in  length.     In  or  near  the  middle  of  the 
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upright  post  there  was  a  projection,  to  which 
he  was  raised  by  cords ;  and,  being  previously 
divested  of  his  clothing,  he  was  first  bound  to 
the  cross-beam,  and  then  nailed  by  his  hands 
with  strong  iron  spikes  to  its  extremities. 
There  is  conclusive  evidence,  from  profane 
history,  that  the  hands  and  feet  were  pierced 
in  this  way,  and  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the 
punishment  of  crucifixion;  but  whether  the 
feet  were  nailed  separately,  or  whether  a  single 
nail  transfixed  them  both,  is  doubtful.  In 
order  to  lessen  the  pain,  it  was  customary  to 
give  the  sufferer  wine  medicated  with  myrrh, 
&c.  Our  Redeemer  rejected  this  draught 
(Mark  xv.  23),  choosing,  probably,  to  suffer  to 
the  full  extent  the  pains  of  that  awful  death. 
Vinegar,  too,  was  a  refreshing  and  sustaining 
drink  of  the  Italian  soldiery;  and  this  being 
offered  to  him,  he  partook  of  it.  The  fever 
induced  by  the  nail-wounds  caused  intolerable 
thirst  (Matt,  xxvii.  48).  The  criminal  was 
fastened  to  the  cross  by  four  soldiers  apjiointed 
for  that  purpose,  who  were  allowed  the  apparel 
of  the  sufferer  as  the  perquisite  of  their  ofiice 
(Matt,  xxvii.  35).  Hence  the  passage,  Ps. 
xxii.  18,  was  prophetic  of  the  mode  of  death  to 
be  endured  by  Christ.  The  soldiers  divided 
<he  Saviour's  raiment,  and  drew  lots  for  his 
gesture.  Over  the  cross  was  commonly  placed 
a  writing  or  superscription,  indicating  the 
offence  for  which  the  individual  was  put  to 
death.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans  titvlus, 
or  the  title  (John  xix.  19,  20).  The  extension 
of  the  limbs  just  after  so  severe  a  scourging, 
and  the  impossibility  of  making  the  slightest 
change  or  motion  without  occasioning  suffering 
rather  than  relieving  it ;  the  piercing  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  in  the  parts  most  susceptible 
18C 
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of  acute  and  agonizing  pain ;  the  exposure  of 
the  wounded  and  lacerated  flesh  to  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  air  hour  after  hour ;  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  sense  of  indignity  and  contempt, 
which,  in  our  Saviour's  case,  was  the  most 
bitter,  malicious,  and  unsparing  that  can  be 
conceived, — all  conspired  to  make,  to  the  very 
last  degree,  a  death  of  pain.  Often  the  strength 
of  the  malefactor  lingered  for  three  days,  and 
even  longer.  Hence  the  surprise  of  Pilate 
(Mark  xv.  44). 

Among  the  Romans  the  prisoner  remained 
upon  the  cross  often  till  his  body  fell  to  the 
earth  by  its  own  weight ;  but  in  the  province 
of  Judea  the  Jews  were  permitted,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  precept  of  their  law  (Deut.  xxi.  22, 
23),  to  terminate  the  sufferings  of  the  male- 
factor before  sunset.  This  was  effected  in 
various  ways  :  sometimes  by  setting  fire  to  the 
foot  of  the  cross ;  and  at  other  times  by  break- 
ing the  limbs  with  a  hammer,  or  piercing  the 
body  with  a  lance  (John  xix.  31-37).  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  agonies  of  this  death 
were  so  extreme  that  it  was  regarded  as  the 
utmost  torment.  Cicero  himself  says,  "The 
executioner,  the  covering  of  the  head,  the  very 
name  of  the  cross,  should  be  removed  afar,  not 
only  from  the  body,  but  from  the  thoughts,  the 
eyes,  the  ears  of  Roman  citizens;  for  of  all 
these  things,  not  only  the  actual  occurrence 
and  endurance,  but  the  very  contingency  and 
expectation,  nay,  the  mention  itself,  is  un- 
worthy of  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  free  man." 
Even  the  judges  denominated  it  "the  utmost 
torment,  the  extremest  punishment." 

The  cross  is  now  the  object  of  the  Christian's 
hope  and  glory — the  great  theme  of  evangelical 
preaching.  It  is  but  an  emi^ty  superstition, 
though  a  form  very  early  practised,  to  mark 
either  persons  or  things  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  No  little  folly  has  been  exhibited  to 
the  world  in  pretensions  of  the  Romish  church 
as  to  its  possession  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross.  Calvin  has  said,  in  his  Inventory  of 
Popish  Relics,  that  though  one  individual  could 
carry  the  cross  originally,  there  are  now  as 
many  portions  and  fragments  of  it  as  would  fill 
and  load  a  goodly  ship. 

The  cross  is  often  used  figuratively  for  the 
atoning  work  of  our  Lord — his  obedience  unto 
death;  and  also  for  those  rei)roaches,  seK- 
denials,  and  sacrifices  which  the  trv;e  followers 
of  Christ  must  be  expected  to  endure,  if  they 
faithfully  maintain  their  profession  (Matt.  xvi. 
24). 

CROWN  (2  Ki.  xi.  12).  This  word  repre- 
sents two  distinct  Hebrew  terms.  Anciently, 
the  crown  or  diadem  was  only  a  head-band 
(Ezek.  xvi.  12),  or  a  riband  or  fillet,  made  of 
silk  or  linen,  surrounding  the  head,  and  prob- 
ably connected  behind  (Exod.  xxviii.  3G,  37; 
xxix.  G).  We  find  it  represented  on  ancient 
medals.  Newly-mari'ied  persons  of  both  sexes 
wore  crowns.  "(Comp.  Song  iii.  11  with  Ezek. 
xvi.  12.)  It  was  xisually  a  badge  of  royalty  or 
jjrincely  distinction.  It  was  sometimes  of  pure 
gold,  and  was  worn  by  kings  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  11 ; 
Matt,  xxvii  29),  and  sometimes  in  battle  (2 
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Sam.  i.  10;  xii.  30).      The  weight,  in  the  last 
Ijassage,  denotes  the  value,  and  not  the  gravity 


Ancient  Crowns. 

of  the  crown.  Afterwards  the  shape  and  size 
were  changed,  and  costly  ornaments  appended 
to- it  (2  Sam.  xii.  30).  It  was  worn  by  queens 
(Esth.  ii.  17).     A  king  might  wear  as  many 
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crowns  as  he  had  kingdoms  (Rev.  xix.  12), 
The  word  is  figuratively  used  by  the  sacred 
writers  to  denote  honour  (Prov.  xii.  4),  pros- 
perity (Lam.  V.  IG),  eternal  life,  and  blessed- 
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ness  (1  Pet.  v.  4).  The  inscription  on  the 
crown  of  the  high  priest  (Exod.  xxxix.  30)  was 
significant  of  his  sacred  office  and  functions. 
Such  inscriptions  have  sometimes  been  placed 
on  the  crowns  of  princes  and  heroes,  to  indicate 
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some  splendid  action  or  service.  In  the  "New 
Testament  oia(^»)/xa  is  the  royal  crown,  but 
aTccpuvot  is  the  garland  or  crown  which  was 
the  reward  of  the  successful  warrior  or  com- 

fetitor  at  the  public  games  (2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8). 
n  Rev.  xvii.  5  allusion  seems  to  be  made  to 
the  crown  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  whose 
raiment  is  described  as  having  the  colours  and 
ornaments  of  the  sacred  vestments. 

Crown  of  thorns.     (See  Thorns.) 

CRUCIFY.     (See  Cross.) 

CRUSE  (1  Ki.  xvii.  12)— a  small  vessel  for 
liquids,  used  by  the  Jews.  It  is  the  rendering 
of  three  Hebrew  words,  one  of  which  may  have 
been  a  jug,  another  some  common  dish  for 
holding  liquids,  and  the  third  a  vase  of  coarse 

CRYSTAL  (Ezek.  i.  22).  The  Scriptures 
probably  use  this  term  to  denote  what  is  now 
known  as  rock  crystal,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  precious  stones,  perfectly  transparent, 
and  resembling  the  purest  glass.  It  is  the 
finest  species  of  quartz.  It  is  ranked  with 
gold  in  value  (Job  xxviii.  17),  and  its  transpar- 
ency is  alluded  to  in  Rev.  iv.  6 ;  xxi.  11 ;  xxii. 
1.  In  the  passage  ih  Ezekiel,  first  above  cited, 
reference  may  be  had  to  the  i^eculiar  dazzling 
effect  of  light  refi.ected  from  the  surface  of 
crystal.  The  same  word  which  is  translated 
crystal  in  some  passages  is  translated  frost. 
Gen.  xxxi.  40 ;  Job  xxxvii.  10 ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  30, 
and  ice,  Job  vi.  16 ;  xxxviii.  29 ;  Ps.  cxlviL  17. 
The  term  crystal  itself  is  the  Greek  word 
denoting  ice,  and  seems  to  have  been  app)lied 
to  bright  and  hard  minerals,  from  the  popular 
belief  that  they  were  only  unusual  congelations 
under  the  influence  of  peculiar  cold. 
CUBIT.  (See  Measures.) 
CUCKOO  (Lev.  xi.  16).  There  is  some 
uncertainty  whether  the  bird  known  to  us  by 
this  name  was  the  unclean  bird  mentioned  in 
this  verse.  It  may  have  been  what  we  call 
the  sea-mew,  gull,  or  stormj'  petrel. 

CUCUMBER  (Num.  xi.  5)— a  garden  vege- 
table well  known  in  this  country.  Cucumbers, 
melons,  and  onions  are  now  among  the  leading 
productions  of  Egypt;  and  the  first  is  found 
in  many  varieties,  some  of 
which  are  highly  valued  for 
their  medicinal  properties;  and 
others  are  much  larger  and 
more  palatable,  refreshing, 
and  wholescnne  than  the  same 
fruit  is  among  us. 

These  jjlauts  grow  in  the 

open  country ;  anil,  to  protect 

the   fruit    from    thieves   and 

beasts,  a  mound  is  erected  in 

a  central   place,   overlooking 

the  plantation,  with  a  small 

hut  for  shelter  of  the  guard. 

For  two  or  tliree  months  this 

poor    watcliman    fulfils    his 

painful  trust,  through  storms  and  tempests: 

and  we  find  in  Isa.  i.  8  a  striking  allusion 

to    this    custom.       The    prophet    likens    the 

city    of    Jerusalem,    figuratively    called    the 

daughter  of  Zion  (see  Zion),  standing  alone, 
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in  the  midst  of  desolation,  and  soon  to  yield 
to  its  enemies,  to  a  cottage  or  temporary 
slied,  in  which  the  person  was  sheltered  who 
guarded  a  vineyard  when  the  grapes  were 
ripening ;  or  the  same  kind  of  structure  put  up 
for  a  similar  purpose  in  a  field  of  cucumlDers. 
As  soon  as  the  fruits  were  gathered  these 
booths  or  "lodges"  were  abandoned.  In  like 
manner,  the  great  capital  stood  for  a  momen- 
tary jnirpose,  but  soon,  like  them,  was  to  be 
destroyed  and  removed.  This  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  in  the  various  calamities  of  Jerusalem, 
especially  when  the  JeAvs  were  taken  captive 
to  Babylon  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  19).  A  similar 
illustration  is  employed  in  Job  xxvii.  18. 
•  CUD  (Lev.  xi.  3).  This  word,  which  some- 
times appears  in  the  vnilgar  form  quid,  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  term  chewed.  To  chew  the 
cud  is  to  chew  what  had  been  akeady  chewed 
when  the  food  was  first  swallowed.  Such  rumi- 
nant animals  were  clean  by  the  Mosaic  law.  The 
nature  and  cause  of  rumination  in  sitch  beasts 
as  the  cow  are  thus  explained: — Of  the  four 
stomachs  with  which  ruminant  animals  are 
furnished,  the  first  or  paunch  receives  the  food 
after  it  has  been  slightly  chewed ;  the  second, 
the  honey-comb,  is  properly  nothing  more  than 
a  continuation  of  the  former :  these  two,  which 
are  very  capacious,  the  animal  fills  as  fast  as  it 
can,  and  then  lies  down  to  ruminate;  which 
may  properly  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  vomiting  without 
effort  or  pain.  The  two  stomachs 
above  mentioned,  being  filled 
with  as  much  as  they  can 
contain,  the  grass  so  slightly 
chewed,  beginning  to  swell  with 
the  inner  heat,  dilates  the 
stomachs,  and  these  again  con- 
tract ux-)on  their  contents  which 
are  forced  up.  The  aliment 
thus  squeezed  into  the  mouth 
to  be  chewed  a  second  time  is 
rendered  more  soft  and  moist, 
and  becomes  at  last  liquid 
enough  to  pass  into  the  third 
stomach,  called  the  manifold, 
from  the  number  of  its  leaves, 
all  which  tend  to  promote 
digestion ;  but  it  requires  the 
operation  of  the  fourth  stomach 
for  this  purpose,  where  it  under- 
goes a  complete  maceration,  ^and 
is  separated  to  be  turned  into 
chyle, 

CUMMIN  (Matt,  xxiii.  23)— 
an  umbelliferous  herb  abound- 
ing in  Syria,  which  produces 
aromatic  seeds.  In  Isa.  xxviii. 
25,  27  reference  is  made  to  the  manner  of 
sowing  and  threshing  it.  The  same  method  is 
observed  in  Malta  at  this  day.  It  was  one 
of  the  things  of  less  consequence  which  the 
Pharisees  strictly  tithed.     (See  Mint.  ) 

CUP  (1  Ki.  vii.  20).     The  horns  of  animals 

were  anciently  used  by  some  nations  as  drinking 

vessels ;  but  the  Jews  had  cups  and  goblets  at 

a  very  early  period  (Gen.  xliv.  2),  though  they 
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used  horns  for  anointing  oil  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13). 
Some  of  their  cups  were  highly  ornamented  (1 
Ki.  vii,  20),  Clips  of  this  kind,  made  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  &c,,  according  to  the  owner's 
wealth,  are  in  use  in  Persia  at  this  day.  The 
figurative  use  of  this  word  in  the  Scriptures  is 
frequent.  Generally,  however,  it  represents 
the  blessings  or  th6  judgments  of  heaven,  or 
the  allotments  of  God's  providence.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  God's  blessings  in  such  passages  as 
these — "My  cup  runneth  over"  (Ps,  xxiii.  5). 
"  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps,  cxvi.  13).  It 
denotes  judgment  in  such  quotations  as,  "For 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the 
wine  is  red"  (Ps.  Ixxv,  8).  "The  same  shall 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  Gk)d,  which 
is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of 
his  indignation  "  (Rev.  xiv,  10).  The  sufferings 
of  our  Saviour  are  also  represented  by  a  similar 
figure  (Matt,  xx.  22;  xxvi.  39).  The  punish' 
ment  of  death  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  cup, 
because,  as  some  suppose,  the  infliction  was 
usually  preceded  by  a  cup  of  drugged  materials 
given  to  the  criminal  in  order  to  stupefy  him. 
CUP  OF  JOSEPH.  (SeeDiviKATiON,) 
CUP-BEARER  (2  Ki,  x.  5),  The  cup- 
bearer occupies  a  position  of  influence  in  an- 
cient royal  courts,  as  in  Egypt,  where  one  of 
them  elevated  Joseph.    Rabshakeh,  as  his  name 


Ancient  Persian  Cup-Beaver. 

implies,  filled  a  similar  office  under  the  Assyrian 
Sennacherib,  and  so  did  Nehemiah  under  Ai-- 
taxerxes  at  the  court  of  Persia.  (See  Butler.  ) 
CUP  OF  BLESSING.  (See  Blessing.) 
CURSE  (Gen.  xxvii.  12).  In  the  scriptural 
use  it  is  the  opposite  of  hless.  To  curse  is  to 
imprecate  evil  upon  any  one  (Gen  ix.  25: 
comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  12;  Neh.  xiii.  2;  Matt.  v. 
44;  John  vii.  49:  James  iii.  91    The  curses 
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■wliich  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  as  Ijcung  pro- 
nouneed  by  Noah,  Moses,  Joshua,  and  others, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  effects  of  passion 
or  revenge.  They  were  either  pronounced 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  God's  Spirit 
or  are  to  be  viewed  as  only  predictions  of  evil 
uttered  in  the  form  of  imprecation. 

The  lO'Jth  Psalm  has  been  sometimes  termed 
the  cursing  psalm.  It  is  full  of  fearful  im- 
precations. Yet  we  apprehend  that  they  are 
often  misunderstood.  They  are  not  David's 
wishes  against  his  enemies,  but  David's  recita- 
tion of  his  enemies'  wishes  against  himself. 
The  psalm  begins  with  David's  complaint  of 
his  enemies' language :  "Hold  not  thy])eace, 
O  God  of  my  praise;  for  the  mouth  of  the 
wicked  and  the  mouth  of  the  deceitful  are 
opened  against  me:  they  have  spoken  against 
me  with  a  lying  tongue."  In  these  verses  the 
psalmist  comjdains  of  the  "  mouth  of  the 
wicked,"  of  their  "lying  tongue,"  of  their 
"words  of  hatred."  These  i^hrases  refer  to 
the  imprecations  which  follow,  which  sprung 
from  hatred,  and  were  malicious  in  their  nature. 
The  curse  is  repeated,  as  if  directed  against 
one  man.  Had  David  wished  to  curse  his 
adversaries,  of  whose  lying  and  malignant 
speech  he  so  bitterly  complains,  he  Avould  have 
included  them  all.  But  the  imprecations  run 
against  one  individual,  thus:  "  Set  thou  a 
wicked  man  over  him,  and  let  Satan  stand  at 
his  right  hand.  When  he  shall  be  judged,  let 
him  be  condemned:  and  let  his  prayer  be- 
come sin,"  &c,  David  in  these  and  the  follow- 
ing verses  only  gives  a  specimen  of  anathemas 
which  his  enemies  heaped  upon  him.  After 
having  repeated  their  curses,  intense  and  hor- 
rid, he  adds,  "This  shall  be  the  reward  of 
mine  adversaries  from  the  Lord."  What  they 
wished  upon  me  shall  fall  upon  themselves; 
and  then  referring  again  to  the  anathemas  he 
had  been  recounting,  he  subjoins — "  Let  them 
curse,  but  bless  thou:  wdien  they  arise,  let 
them  be  ashamed;  but  let  thy  servant  rejoice." 

The  words  curse  and  cursed  are  the  opposite 
of  bless  and  blessed,  and  are  often  so  contrasted, 
(Deut.  xxviii.)  (See  Bless.)  The  curse  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  serpent  (Gen.  iii.  14,  17)  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  doom  or  judgment  of 
God  upon  them. 

The  "curse  of  the  law"  is  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  which  it  pronounced  on  the 
transgressor  (Gal.  iii.  10),  and  from  which 
Christ  redeems  us  by  being  made  a  curse  for 
us  (Gal.  iii.  13:  comp.  Rom.  viii.  1  and  GaL 
iii.  13  with  Rom.  v.  10  and  2  Cor.  iii.  7-9). 

To  curse,  in  an  evil  or  blasphemous  sense,  is 
to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  with  thoughtless 
or  rash  imi)recations  of  divine  vengeance  (Matt, 
xxvi.  74). 

CURTAIN.   (SeeDWELLINGSjTABERNACLE.) 

CUSH  (Gen.  x.  6-S).  1.  A  person.  The 
eldest  son  of  Ham,  and  father  of  Nimrod, 

2.  A  place.  It  is  believed  there  are  two 
countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible  under  this 
name:  one  of  them  in  Asia  (Gen.  ii.  13), 
the  rest,  of  the  allusions  being  to  an  African 
territory;  and  Cush  is  the  marginal  reading 
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forEthiojua  in  Gen.  ii.  13;   Hah.  iii.  7,  and 
elsewhere.     Egypt  and  Cush  are  often  sixjken 
of  together  by  the  i)rv)phets.     (Comp.  Exod.  ii. 
IG,  21;  Num.  xii.  1.)     Cuth  or  Cntfui  (2  Ki. 
xvii.  24,  30)  was  evidently,  from  the  connec- 
tion, a  province  of  Assyria.     (See  Ethiopia.) 
CUSHAN.     (See  Ethiopia.) 
CUSTOMS.      The   word    means   repeated 
acts  which  acquire  the  power  of  law,  and  ia 
specially  given  to  Jewish  ceremonial  observ- 
ances so  tenaciously  observed  (Acts  xxi.  21). 
It  also  signifies  tax  or  revenue  (Ezra  iv.  20; 
Matt.  xvii.  25;  Rom.  xiii.  7). 
CUT  OFF,     (See  Cast  out.) 
CUTTING  HAIR.     (See  Shave.) 
CUTTINGS  ON  FLESH.     (See  Marks.) 
CYMBALS  (1  Chr.  xvi.  5) — an  instrument 
of  music  still  common  in  the  East,  which  con- 
sists of  metallic  plates  about  the  size  of  a 
crown  piece  or  large  button,  two  of  which  are 
held  in  each  hand,  one  ixpon  the  thumb,  and 
the  other  upon  the  middle  finger,  and  being 
struck  together  skilfully,  make  an  agreeable 
sound.     Another    kind,   the    "high-sounding 
cymbals,"  are  two  broad  convex  plates  of  brass, 
the  concussion  of   which    produced    a    shriU 
])iercing   sound,   like  clattering,   rather  than 
tinkling  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1). 

CYPRESS.  The  name  seems  to  come  from 
the  original  Hebrew  term  gopher,  the  word 
used  in  Genesis  in  reference  to  Noah's  ark. 
Another  Hebrew  name  is  emploj^ed  where 
there  is  supposed  reference  to  this  tree  (Isa. 
xliv.  14).  The  cypress  is  a  tall  evergreen,  the 
wood  of  which  is  heavy,  aromatic,  and  re- 
markably durable.  Its  foliage  is  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  its  form  close  and  pyramidal. 
Coffins  were  made  of  it  in  the  East ;  and  the 
mummy  cases  of  Egypt  are  found  at  this  day 
of  the  cjrpress  wood.  The  timber  has  been 
knowTi  to  suffer  no  decay  by  the  lapse  of  1,100 
years.  It  was  used  and  cultivated  for  idol 
timber,  though  some  have  thought  that  a 
species  of  oak  or  very  hard  wood  was  intended 
in  Isa.  xliv.  14.  Peculiar  attention  is  paid  to 
this  tree  in  many  forms  of  eastern  su])erstitions. 
It  stands  to  them  as  did  the  oak  in  our  country 
to  the  ancient  Druids. 

CYPRUS  (Acts  iv.  36)— a  large  fertile  and 
salubrious  island  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
of  a  triangular  form,  140  miles  long,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  about  50  almost  to  5.  It 
is  one  of  the  earliest  places  out  of  Palestine 
into  which  the  Gospel  was  ca.rried.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  with  Chittim  (Num. 
xxiv.  24;  Dan.  xi.  30).  (See  Chittim.)  The 
chief  productions  of  Cyprus  are,  as  formerly, 
wines,  oil,  honey,  and  wool.  It  is  a  famous 
place  in  mythological  history,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  licentiousness  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

Salamis  (Acts  xiii.  5)  was  the  principal  city, 
and  was  situated  on  the  easteni  coast,  and 
Paphos  (Acts  xiii.  6)  was  another  large  town 
on  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  island  which 
is  now  called  Pai^hos,  or  Baffa.  Several  in- 
teresting incidents  of  apostolic  history  occur- 
red on  this  island.  It  was  visited  by  Paxil  and 
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Barnabas.  At  a  later  period  the  island  was 
visited  by  Barnabas  and  Mark.  (See  Bar- 
JESUS,  Elymas.) 

At  the  earliest  visit  the  evangelists  landed 
at  the  nearest  port,  that  of  Salamis,  on  the 
east  of  the  island,  and  commenced  operations. 
There  were  may  Jews  in  Cyprus — it  was  close 
upon  their  own  country,  and  %yas  a  garden  of 
rare  fertility  and  beauty ;  and  when  Augustus 
leased  its  copper-mines  to  Herod,  crowds  from 
Palestine  had  settled  in  it.  The  name  copper 
is  derived  from  the  name  of  this  island.  Sala- 
mis had  a  number  of  synagogues,  while  other 
towns  usually  had  but  one.  There  Barnabas 
and  Saul  preached  the  word — the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Barnabas  and  Saul  visited 
many  places,  and  went  through  the  whole 
isle  as  far  as  Paphos  on  its  western  shore, 
and  above  100  miles  from  Salamis.  The 
Homan  proconsul  was  at  Paphos,  a  place 
infamous  for  its  temple  and  dissolute  wor- 
ship. It  has  been  remarked  that  Luke  em- 
ploys the  proper  term  for  this  officer — one, 
indeed,  that  would  not  have  been  applicable 
many  years  previously,  when  the  island  was 
governed  by  an  imperial  legate  or  propraetor. 
But  C.yprus,  originally  an  imperial  province, 
had  before  this  period  been  handed  over  to  the 
senate.  At  Paphos  the  Gospel  came  again 
into  contact  with  the  magic  of  the  East. 

CYRENE  (Acts  xi.  20)— a  province  and 
city  of  Libya.  There  was  anciently  a  Phoeni- 
cian colony  called  Cyrenaica,  or  "  Libya  about 
Cyrene"  (Acts  ii.  10).  It  was  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  west  of  Egypt,  and  comprised  five 
cities;  one  of  which  was  Cyrene.  (See 
Libya.)  The  ancient  city  of  Cyrene  lay  in 
the  dominion  of  Tripoli. 

Great  numbers  of  Jews  resided  here  (Matt. 
xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21;  Luke  xxiii.  26). 
Some  of  the  Cyrenians  were  among  the  earli- 
est Christians  (Acts  xi.  20) ;  and  one  of  them, 
it  is  supposed,  was  a  preacher  at  Antioch  (Acts 
xiii,  1).  AVe  find  also  that  among  the  most 
violent  opposers  of  Christianity  were  the 
Cyrenians  who  had  a  place  of  worshij)  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  vi.  9), 

CYRENIANS.     (See  Cyrene). 

CYRENIUS  (Luke  ii.  2)— in  its  Latin  form 
Quirinus — became  the  governor  or  proconsul  of 
Syria,  eight  or  ten  years  after  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  The  taxing  or  enrolment,  which  led 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  go  up  to  Bethlehem  is 
said  to  have  been  "  first  made  when  Cyrenius 
was  governor  of  Syria."  Various  construc- 
tions of  this  passage  have  been  proposed,  to 
remove  the  alleged  chronological  difficulty. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  the  historical  truth  of 
the  statement,  whatever  perplexity  may  at- 
tend it.  If  there  is  nothing  in  profane  history 
to  corroborate  it,  neither  is  there  anything  to 
contradict  it.  Various  hypothesis  have  been 
resorted  to.  Some  allege  that  Cyrenius  was 
associated  in  the  government  of  Syria  during 
the  progress  of  the  enrolment,  and  had,  in 
some  sense,  the  sujierintendence  of  it.  Or  the 
enrolment  mav  have  been  made  at  one  period, 
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and  the  levy  of  taxes  (of  which  that  enrolment 
was  the  basis)  was  not  made  till  a  subsequent 
l^eriod.  We  know  that  such  a  tax  was  im- 
posed, and  occasioned  great  popular  discon- 
tents (Acts  V.  37).  Moreover,  the  phraseology 
employed  by  the  sacred  writer  is  regarded  by- 
others  as  susceptible  of  a  construction  which 
would  remove  every  difficulty,  though  critics 
are  not  agreed  in  such  a  construction.  At  any 
rate,  the  occurrence  of  such  passages  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  nar- 
rative; for  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  difficulty  if  the 
object  of  the  writers  had  been  simply  to  make 
a  book  that  should  be  believed.  And  when 
there  are  more  ways '  than  one  of  solving  a 
difficulty,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  insur- 
mountable. 

Now  it  is  said  that  Luke  by  the  expression, 
Cyrenius  being  governor  of  Syria,  shows  him- 
self to  have  confounded  the  census  which  he 
affirms  to  have  occurred  under  Herod  with 
that  which  was  taken  by  Quirinus,  in  the  year 
759  U.C.,  or  nine  years  later.  We  may  safely 
assume  at  the  outset  that  this  is  at  least  im- 
probable. Luke  everyAvhere  shows  himself  a 
competent  writer  of  history.  His  professed 
object  is  to  write  with  accuracy.  Is  it  credible 
that  he  did  not  know  that  the  well-known 
census  of  Quirinus  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  reduction  of  Judea  into  a  Roman  province, 
and  consequently  could  not  have  occurred  in 
the  closing  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  in 
which  he  places  the  birth  of  Christ?  The  sup- 
position is  contradicted  by  his  own  mention  of 
the  census  of  Quirinus  (Acts  v.  37),  and  of 
particulars  connected  with  it,  perfectly  agree- 
ing with  those  given  by  Josei)hus.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  gives  a  faithful  and  accurate 
description,  as  we  have  s^en,  of  the  census 
taken  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth ;  so  that  we 
are  almost  forced  to  expect  that  he  will  dis- 
tinguish in  respect  to  time  between  the  census 
under  Herod  and  that  of  Quirinus.  There 
have  been  various  solutions. 

Some  propose  to  omit  the  article,  and  then 
to  take  TrpcoTt]  in  a  comparative  sense  (nearly 
synonymous  with  irpo-repa)  and  make  the  geni- 
tive, iiytniovtvnuTos  Kvpi^uiov,  dependent  upon 
it,  and  the  reading  will  then  be — the  taxing 
occurred  as  the  first  and  before  Quirinus  was 
governor  of  Syria,  especially  if  irpcuTi]  be  placed 
immediately  before  the  genitive  it  governs,  as 
is  done  in  several  manuscripts. 

Several  other  solutions  have  been  proposed ; 
but  it  is  now  made  very  probable,  by  Professor 
Zumpt  of  Berlin,  that  Quirinus  was  twice 
governor  of  Syria — first,  four  years  before 
Christ's  birth  and  during  it,  and  a  second  time 
several  years  later.     (See  Taxing.) 

CYRUS  (Isa.  xlv.  1)  (from  a  Persian  word, 
signifying  the  sun),  was  a  prince,  statesman, 
and  conqueror  of  great  renown,  and  an  instru- 
ment or  agent  employed  by  Jehovah  in  the 
execution  of  his  designs  of  mercy  towards  the 
Jews,  (Isa.  xiii.,  xiv.,xxi.,  xliv.  28;  xlv.-xlvii. ; 
Jer.  XXV.  12;  Ii.  54;  Dan.  vii.,  viii.)  The 
I  eai-ly  life  of  Cyrus  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
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It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.  His  chief  bio- 
graphers (Xenophon  and  Herodotus)  present 
his  history  and  exploits  in  very  different 
aspects.  His  conquests  extended  over  all 
western  Asia ;  but  the  most  brilliant  of  them 
was  that  of  Babylon,  which  took  place  B.C. 
538  or  .539. 

With  his  career  we  have  nothing  to  do,  save 
in  80  far  as  he  was  connected  with  the  Jews. 
It  is  not  our  task  to  give  a  detailed  accoimt  of 
his  life  and  reign,  nor  to  harmonize  the  vary- 
ing descriptions  of  his  actions  and  times  which 
are   found   in   the    biographical  romance   of 
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Xenophon,  the  simple  and  racy  anecdotes  of 
Herodotus,  or  in  the  mutilated  remains  of 
Ctesias.  SufHce  it  to  say,  that  Cyrus  was  a 
prince  of  great  maq-nificcnce  and  sagacity, 
famous  in  councils  and  valiant  and  successful 
in  arms.  His  glory  shines  through  all  eastern 
history  and  tradition.  And  a  new  lustre  is 
cast  upon  his  character  from  the  Bible.  After 
he  had  subdued  Babylon,  he  ordered  a  return 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  been  seventy  years  in 
captivity,  to  their  own  land,  and  furnished 
them  very  liberally  with  the  means  of  re- 
building their  temple  (Ezra  i.  1-4).  Wlience 
did  Cyrus  learn  such  theology  as  to  call  the 
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divine  Being  "Jehovah  God  of  heaven"?  and 
how  did  he  know  that  God  had  commanded 
him  to  rebuild  the  temple  in  Jerusalem?  and 
why,  desi)ising  his  own  deities,  did  he  a8cril>e 
his  success  and  greatness  to  the  Lord?  Ho 
must  have  enjoyed  some  peculiar  means  of 
information  and  spiritual  enlightenment ;  and 
on  this  interesting  point  we  are  on  the 
whole  disposed  to  place  some  credit  in  the 
narrative  of  Josephus.  He  says,  "  Cynis,  by 
his  reading  the  book  which  Isaiah  left  behind 
him  of  his  prophecies,  came  to  such  know- 
ledge— for  tliis  proj>het  said  that  God  had 
spoken  thus  to  nim  in  a  secret  vision :  '  Mv 
will  is,  that  Cyrus,  whom  I 
have  appointed  to  be  king 
over  many  and  great  nations, 
^.:  send  back  my  people  to  tlieir 

own  land,  and  build  my  tem- 

?le.'  This  was  foretold  by 
saiah  140  years  before  the 
temple  was  demolished.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Cyrus  reatl 
this,  and  admired  the  divine 
power,  an  earnest  desire  and 
ambition  seized  upon  him  to 
fulfil  what  was  so  written ;  so 
lie  called  for  the  most  eminent 
.Tews  that  were  in  Babylon, 
and  said  to  them  that  '  he 
gave  them  leave  to  go  back 
to  their  o^vn  country,  and  to 
rebuild  their  city  Jerusalem, 
and  the  temple  of  God,  for 
that  he  would  be  their  assis- 
tant, and  that  he  would  ^\Tite 
to  the  rulers  and  governors  that  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  country  of  Judea, 
tliat  they  should  contribute  to  them  gold  and 
silver  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  and 
besides  that,  beasts  for  their  sacrifices,'" — 
Josephus,  Works,  ii.,  pp.  89,  90. 

This  account  is  at  least  as  probable  as  any 
other,  though  we  should  not  be  disposed  to 
deny  that  motives  of  policy  and  monotheistic 
sympathies  might  suggest  such  a  course  of 
procedure  to  the  reflecting  statesman  and 
ambitious  conqueror,  who  yet,  as  he  did  God's 
work  in  the  liberation  of  his  people,  is  called  the 
Anointed  of  Jehovah.   (See  Babylon,  Peesia). 
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DABERATH  (Josh.  xix.  12;  1  Chr.  vi.  72) 
—a  town  on  the  bord*^ra  of  Issachar  and 
Zebulun.  The  description  of  the  sacred  his- 
torian leaves  it  uncertain  to  which  tribe  it 
belonged;  and  perhaps  there  was  a  town  of  this 
name  in  each  tribe.  It  was  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tabor, 
and  probably  where  modern  travellers  have 
found  the  village  of  Debarieh.  Tradition 
points  out  at  this  place  "the  well  of  the  nine 
apostles ; "  siipposing  that  they  waited  at  this 
spot  when  Jesus  was  transfigured  on  the 
mount;  but  this  tradition  is  wrong.  (See 
Tabor.) 


DAGGER  (Judg.  iii.  16,  21,  22)-a  short 
sword,  usually  made  with  a  double  edge,  and 
susT)ended  from  the  girdle.     (See  Arms.) 

DAGON  (1  Sam.  v.  2).  This  was  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  idol  of  the  Philistines,  wor- 
shipped at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  23),  at  Ashdod 
(1  Sam.  V.  1-3),  at  Beth-dagon  ("the  house  or 
temple  of  Dagon")  in  the  bounds  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  41),  in  a  town  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
27),  and  elsewhei-e.  There  are  various  opinions 
as  to  the  ai^pearance  of  this  idol;  but  it  is 
usually  represented  with  the  head,  hands,  and 
face  ot  a  man,  and  the  body  like  that  of  a  fish. 
The  name  was  probably  derived  from  dag,  sig- 
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nifying  a  large  fish.  One  of  the  incarnations 
of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu  was  of  the  same  form. 
Others,  as  Bunsen,  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew 
(lagan,  signifying  corn,  as  if  Dagon  were  the 
god  of  agi-iculture,  and  cleared  the  fields  of 
mice  and  other  vermin  destructive  to  the  crops 
(1  Sam.  vi.  4).  This  derivation  is  by  no  means 
probable.  The  traditionary  representations  of 
the  form  of  this  divinity,  and  the  maritime 
residence  and  occupations  of  the  Philistines, 
favour  the  ordinary  idea,  that  Dagon  signifies 
Fish-god.  The  fall  and  destruction  of  this 
idol,  when  the  ark  was  brought  into  the  same 
apartment  with  it,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages  of  Jewish  history. 

DALMANUTHA,  the  pakts  of  (Mark 
viii.  10),  or  THE  COASTS  OF  MAGDALA 
(Matt.  XV.  39),  as  Matthew  describes  it  in  his 
account  of  the  same  transaction,  were  probably 
small  towns  on  the  coast  of  Tiberias ;  and  the 
vicinity  of  either  of  them  would  embrace  the 
same  district  of  country.     (See  Magdala.) 

DALMATIA  (2  Tim.  iv.  10)  —  originally 
part  of  Illiiricum,  but  at  present  a  province  of 
Austria,  lying  on  the  north-east  of  the  Adriatic 
shore,  or  Gulf  of  Venice.  It  is  supposed,  from 
the  passage  above  cited,  that  the  Gospel  was 
planted  here  by  Titus.     (See  Illyricum.) 

DAMARIS  (Acts  xvii.  34)— a  woman  of 
Athens,  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
under  the  preaching  of  Paul.  Some  of  the 
Greek  fathers  suppose  her,  without  any  good 
reason,  to  be  the  wife  of  Dionysiug  the 
Areopagite. 

DAMASCUS  (Gen.  xv.  2)— the  capital  of 
ancient  Syria,  for  three  centuries  the  residence 
of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  the  oldest  city  which 
now  exists.  Its  modern  name  is  El-scMm. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Baradi,  about  200 
miles  south  of  Antioch  and  120  north-east  of 
Jerusalem.  The  country  around  it,  within  a 
circuit  of  20  or  30  miles,  is  well  watered,  and  is 
exceedingly  fertile.  (See  Abana,  Phakpar.) 
The  city  itself  is  about  2  miles  in  length,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
but  well  paved ;  and  one  of  them,  which  runs 
through  the  breadth  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
from  2  to  3  miles,  is  still  called  "Straight" 
(Acts  ix.  11).  The  adjoining  country  is  so 
beautiful  in  scenery  and  so  rich  in  soil  that 
the  Orientals  regarded  it  as  a  paradise  on 
earth;  and  such  is  its  commanding  situation 
that  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  called  it  the 
Eye  of  the  East.  It  is  said  that  when  Moham- 
med viewed  the  city  from  a  distant  elevation 
lie  was  so  much  enchanted  vnth  the  prospect 
that  he  would  not  enter  it,  saying,  that  there 
was  but  one  heaven  for  man,  and  he  was 
determined  not  to  have  his  ujjon  earth.  The 
following  is  a  portion  of  Porter's  description : — 
"  No  city  in  Syria,  none  perhaps  in  Western 
Asia,  possesses  such  advantages  in  respect  to 
situation  as  Damascus.  At  the  eastern  base 
of  Antilibanus  lies  a  plain  having  an  elevation 
of  about  2,200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lowest 
ridge  of  the  mountain  chain,  a  barren  line  of 
chalky  hills,  runs  from  the  foot  of  Hermon  in 
a  direction  north-east  by  east,  forming  the 
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north-western  boundary  of  the  plain.     On  its 
south  side  are  two  low  ridges  of  hills  called 
Jebel  el-Asw^ad  and  Jebel  Mania,  and  in  a 
narrow  vale  between  them   flows    the    river 
'Awaj,  the  ancient  Pharpar.     Par  away  to  the 
east  may  be  seen  a  little  group  of  conical  hills, 
called  the  Telliil.     If  a  line  be  drawn  through 
these,  north  and  south,  till  it  meet  the  other 
sides,  forming  with' them  a  triangle,  the  plain 
of    Damascus  will   be  circumscribed.      That 
portion  of  it,  however,  which  alone  is  inhabited 
and  in  part  cultivated,  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  three  lakes  into  which  the  ' '  rivers  of 
Damascus  "  empty  themselves.     In  form  it  is 
a  rectangular  triangle,  its  base  on  the  south 
side  being  about  28  m^es  long,  its  perpendicular 
on  the  east  17,  and  its  hypotenuse,  along  the 
foot  of  Antilibanus,  33.     Its  area  is  thus  about 
236    square    geographical    miles.       The    fine 
stream  of   the    Barada,   the  ancient  Abana, 
descending  from  the  heights  of  Antilibanus, 
breaks    through    the    lowest  chain    of   these 
mountains  by  a  wild  ravine,  and,  entering  the 
plain,  flows  due  east  across  it,  at  the  distance 
of  8  miles  north  of  its  southern  boimdary.     On 
the  banks  of  the  river,   one  mile  from   the 
mouth  of  the  ravine,  commence  the  buildings 
of  Damascus.    The  great  body  of  the  city  is 
on  the  southern  bank,  but  there  is  also  a  large 
suburb  on  the  northern.     Without  the  Baracla 
the  city  could  not  exist,  and  the  plain  would 
be  a  parched  desert ;  but  now  aqueducts  inter- 
sect every  quarter,  and  fountains  sparkle  in 
almost    every    dwelling,    while    innumerable 
canals  extend  their  ramifications  over  the  vast 
plain,  clothing  it  with  verdure  and  beauty. 
Five  of  these  canals  are  led  off  fi'om  the  river, 
at  different  elevations,   before   it  enters  the 
plain.     They  are  carried  along  the  precipitous 
banks  of  the  ravine,  being  in    some    places 
tunnelled  in  the  solid  roCk.     The  two  on  the 
northern  side  water  Salahiyeh,  a  large  village 
lying  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  about  a  mile 
from  the  city,  and  then  irrigate  the  higher 
portions  of  the  plain  to  the  distance  of  nearly 
20  miles.      The  buildings  of    Damascus    are 
almost  all  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  this  con- 
trasts well  with  the  surrounding  foliage.     The 
gardens  and  orchards,  which  have  been  so  long 
and  so  justly  celebrated,  encompass  the  city, 
and  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  Barada  some 
miles  eastward.     They  cover  an  area  at  least 
25  miles  in  circuit,  and  make  the  environs  an. 
earthly  paradise.      The  varied  tints    of   the 
foliage,  and  of  the  blossoms  and  fruit  in  their 
season,   greatly  enhance    the    beauty  of   the 
picture.     The  sombre  hue  of  the  olive  and  the 
deep  green  of  the  walnut  are  finely  relieved  by 
the  lighter  shade  of  the  apricot,  the  silvery 
sheen  of  the  poplar,  and  the  purple  tint  of  the 
pomegranate;  while  lofty  cone-like  cypresses 
appear  at  intervals,  and  a  few  palm  trees  here 
and  there  raise  up  their  graceful  heads.     The 
variously  coloured  foliage  thus  surrounding  the 
bright  city,  and  the  smooth  plain  beyond,  now 
bounded  by  naked  hills  and    now    mingling 
with  the  sky  on  the  far-distant  horizcm,  and 
,  the  wavy  atmosphere  that  makes  forest,  plain, 
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and  mountain  tremble,  give  a  softness  and  an 
aerial  beauty  to  the  whole  scene  that  captivates 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  moment  the 
traveller  leaves  the  environs  and  enters  the 
gate  of  Damascus  the  illusion  is  gone.  To 
those  accustomed  to  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
with  their  broad  streets,  spacious  squares,  and 
splendid  buildings,  this  city  must  appear  filthy, 
irregular,  and  even  half-ruinous.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  tortuous ;  the  houses  on  each 
side  like  piles  of  mud,  stone,  and  timber, 
heaped  together  without  order.  A  plain  portal, 
or  a  gaudy  fountain,  or  a  mosk  rich  in  the 
minute  details  of  Saracenic  architecture,  is  the 
only  thing  that  gives  any  vai-iety.  On  ap- 
1  iroaching  the  centre  of  the  city,  however,  the 
stranger's  eye  is  soon  attracted  by  the  gay 
bazaars,  and  by  the  i)icturesque  groups  that, 
in  their  gorgeous  costumes,  crowd  them,  or 
lounge  in  the  open  cafes.  Every  eastern 
nation  and  tribe  has  there  its  representative ; 
and  the  whole  resembles  a  hal  costumi  more 
than  a  scene  of  every-day  life." — Five  Years  in 
Damascus,  i.,  pp.  26-30. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Damascus  in  the 
Old  Testament  history,  except  that  it  was  the 
residence  of  Eliezer,  Abraham's  steward,  is, 
that  the  Syrian  army  which  came  to  succour 
an  ally  was  defeated  by  David  with  a  loss  of 
2l*,000  men  ;  that  the  Syrian  nation  became 
tributary  to  Israel;  and  David  "put  garrisons 
in  Syria  of  Damascus,"  or  in  Syria,  of  which 
Damascus  was  the  capital.  After  this  we  find 
many  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  history 
and  prophecy  connected  with  Syria  and  its 
8)>lendid  capital  (1  Ki.  xi.  24 ;  xv.  18 ;  2  Ki. 
xiv.  25-28;  xvi.  9;  Isa.  ix.  11).  Since  a.d. 
1517  it  has  been  under  the  Turkish  dominion, 
and  is  the  capital  of  one  of  their  pashalics — 
hence  called  "The  Pashalic  of  Damascus." 
o 


Damascus  has  a  manufacture  of  soaps,  and 
of  stuffs  made  of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  silk. 
The  cabinetwork  of  fine  wood,  adorned  with 
ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  Europeans,  This  city  is  enliv- 
ened by  the  bustle  of  commerce  and  the 
passage  of  the  caravans  to  Mecca.  The  great 
street  "Straight,"  which  is  2  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  presents  two  rows  of  shops, 
in  which  the  riches  of  India  glitter  along  with 
those  of  Europe.  The  private  houses  of  Damas- 
cus, simple  in  external  appearance,  exhibit 
in  the  interior  all  the  splendour  and  elegance 
of  refined  luxury.  The  floors  are  of  marble; 
alabaster  and  gilding  are  displayed  on  every 
side.  In  every  great  house  there  are  several 
fountains  playing  in  magnificent  basins.  The 
smallest  house  has  three  water  pipes ;  one  for 
the  kitchen,  another  for  the  garden,  and  a 
third  for  washing.  The  same  magnificence  is 
displayed  in  the  mosques,  churches,  and  coffee- 
houses. The  environs  of  the  city,  watered  by 
the  Barrady  and  other  streams,  present,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  a  pleasing  verdure,  and 
contain  au  extensive  series  of  gardens  and 
villas. 

The  art  of  inlaying  iron  or  steel  with  other 
metals,  especially  gold  and  silver,  to  make 
them  elastic  and  yet  very  hard,  was  formerly 
so  extensively  carried  on  in  this  city  as  to 
gi\e  its  name  to  the  substance.  Hence 
Damascus  razors,  swords,  &c.  Silks,  leather, 
dried  fruits,  and  sweetmeats,  are  among  the  chief 
exports.  The  fabric  which  is  called  Damask  is 
supposed  to  have  been  once  manufactured 
chiefly  in  this  city,  and  hence  to  have  derived 
its  name.  The  guides  of  travellei-s  show  the 
house  and  the  very  room  in  which,  they  say, 
Paul  lodged  during  the  three  days  of  his  blind- 
ness, and  where,  they  tell  us,  he  had  liia 
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wonderful  vision  (2  Cor.  xii.  2).  Here,  too, 
tbey  point  out  the  grave  of  Ananias,  the  spot 
on  the  Jerusalem  road  where  Paul  was  con- 
verted, and  the  wall  by  which  he  escaped ;  the 
house  of  Naaman  the  Sj^ian,  now  an  hospital 
for  lepers,  and  the  tomb  of  Gehazi,  Elisha's 
servant.    The  traditions  are  not,  however,  to 

DAMNATION  (Mark  iii.  29).     This  term, 
in  its  common  scriptural  use,  denotes  the  iinal 
and  endless  perdition  of  the  ungodly — a  doc- 
trine as  clearly  taught  as  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  (Dan.  xii.  2;  Matt,  xxiii.  35;  xxv. 
41-46;  Markxvi.  IG;  John  v.  28,29;  2  Pet.  ii. 
3).     In  some  passages  this  word  is  used  where 
condemnation  or  judgment  would  more  pro- 
perly express  the  sense.    The  same  word  which 
is  rendered   damnation  in  1  Cor.   xi.   29,   is 
rendered  judgment  in  1  Pet.  iv.  17 ;  and  in  the 
former  may  refer  to  such  temporal  judgments 
as  God  might  inflict  on  those  who  profaned 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's   Supper — judg- 
ments seemingly  referred  to  in  verse  30 :  "  For 
this  cause  manj''  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  many  sleep."    In  Eom.  xiii.  2  the 
word  again  occurs, — "Wliosoever  therefore  re- 
sisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
God;    and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to 
themselves  damnation."     In  this  verse  it  is 
plain  that  damnation  signifies  sentence  passed 
and  punishment  inflicted  by  civil  rulers  who 
do  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain.     So  in  Rom. 
xiv.  23  the  word  damned  virtually  means  self- 
condemned— he  that  eats  what  he  believes  to  be 
unclean  (whether  his  conviction  on  this  point  be 
right  or  wrong),  is  nevertheless  self-condemned. 
He  violates   his  conscience.      (See  Condem- 
nation, EtERNxVL.) 

'DA'N—ajudfje.  1.  A  person  (Gen.  xxx.  6). 
The  fifth  son  of  Jacob.  The  prediction  ut- 
tered by  Jacob  respecting  Dan  is  contained  in 
Gen.  xlix.  16,  17,— "Dan  shall  judge  his 
people  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Dan 
shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the 
path,  that  bitetli  the  horse  heels,  so  that  his 
rider  shall  fall  backward."  It  is  probable  that 
the  elevation  of  his  tribe  to  an  equal  rank  with 
the  others,  notwithstanding  he  was  born  of  a 
concubine,  is  foretold  in  verse  16;  and  the 
residue  of  the  prediction  may  allude  to  the 
subtle  and  crafty  disposition  of  his  descendants. 
Indeed,  we  know  that  Samson  (who  was 
among  the  most  noted  of  them)  was  remark- 
ably successful  in  stratagem  ( Judg.  xiv. ,  xv. ) ; 
and  perhaps  the  same  trait  was  cliaracteristic 
of  their  tribe  (Judg.  xviii.  26,  27).  (See 
Adder.) 

2.  Tribe  of  (Exod.  xxxi.  6),  had  its  portion 
between  the  possessions  of  Judah  and  Ephraim 
on  one  side,  and  between  Benjamin  and  the 
sea-shore  on  the  other.  They  were  never  in 
quiet  possession  of  their  province  (comp.  Josli. 
xix.  43 ;  Judg.  i.  34,  35 ;  xviii.  1 ;  1  Sam.  v.  10 ; 
2  Kings  i.  2),  and  were  much  annoyed  by  the 
native  inhabitants.  Their  tract  was  pleasant 
and  fertile,  though  abounding  with  winding 
vales  and  bluff  liills ;  but  it  was  by  far  the 
amallest  portion  (Josh.  xix.  47 ;  Judg.  xviii.  1) ; 
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and  hence  they  sought  some  place  for  the 
planting  of  a  colony.  To  this  end  they  sent 
five  of  their  most  enterprising  men  to  explore 
the  country;  and  they  found  a  place  on  the 
northern  frontier,  called  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.  7), 
or  Leshem_  (Josh.  xix.  47),  which  seemed  easy 
of  acquisition  and  in  every  respect  suited  to 
their  purpose  (Judg.  xviii.  10).  They,  like 
modern  fillibusters,  accordingly  took  measures 
at  once  to  obtain  it ;  and  a  very  succinct  and 
interesting  history  of  the  proceeding  is  given 
us  by  the  sacred  historian.  The  place  was 
captured  and  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  the  Dan- 
ites  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it  Dan.     (See  Beer- 

SHEBA.) 

3.  Town  of,  was. built  up  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  It  lay  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  land  of  Israel,  in  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Lebanon, 
near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  (as 
some  suppose)  gave  the  name  to  that  river  {Jor^ 
the  spring  of  Dan).  This  derivation  is  baseless. 
Jordan  has  no  connection  vnth  the  word  Dan. 
This  name  was  given  to  the  river  long  before 
the  tribe  of  Dan  settled  a  colony  near  its 
sources.  "Jordan  "  comes  from  a  Hebrew  term, 
signifying  to  flow  down,  to  descend ;  and 
means  the  fast-flotving  stream.  The  Rhine  has 
a  similar  origin  in  German,  and  also  means 
the  sioift-running  torrent.  The  town  of  Dan 
was  captured  by  the  king  of  Assyria  (1  Ki.  xv. 
20).  It  was  here  that  Jeroboam  established 
the  worship  of  one  of  the  golden  calves  (1  Ki. 
xii.  29;  Amos  viii.  14),  though  idolatry  pre- 
vailed there  before  Jeroboam  introduced  it 
(Judg.  xviii.  17-19,  24-31).  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance, 
and,  being  a  border  town,  is  frequently  the 
subject  of  prophecy  (Jer.  iv.  15 ;  viii.  16).  (See 
Jordan.) 

Some  identify  Dan  with  Paneas;  but  more 
probably  it  is  to  be  identified  with  Tell  el-Kadi. 
The  fountains  at  Tell  el-Kadi  directly  corre- 
spond to  the  source,  which  Josephus  speaks  of 
as  "the  other  source  of  the  Jordan,  called 
also  Dan ;  where  stood  the  city  Dan,  anciently 
Laish,  belonging  originally  to  the  territory  of 
Sidon,  but  captured  by  the  Danites,  and 
named  after  the  founder  of  their  tribe."  The 
same  city  Dan  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  at  4  Roman  miles  from  Paneas, 
towards  Tyre,  corresponding  well  to  the  pre- 
sent distance  of  the  sources.  The  river  issuing 
from  this  source,  Josephus  says,  was  called 
"the  lesser  Jordan,"  obviously  in  distinction 
from  the  somewhat  longer  stream  from  Paneas, 
into  which  it  flows.  Probably  the  word  Dan 
(Gen.  xiv.  14)  was  insei-ted  for  Laish  by  Ezra, 
or  some  other  collector  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
as  Hebron  is  for  Kirjath-arba ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  neither  Dan  nor  Hebron  were  known  to 
Moses  by  those  names. 

4.  Another  place  of  the  same  name  is  found 
in  Ezek.  xxvii.  19,  and  is  mentioned  as  a 
region  or  town  trading  with  Tyre. 

DANCE  (Ps.  cxlix.  3).  In  eastern  countries 
emotions  are  strong  and  overpowering,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  moderate  or  confine  them. 
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ExpresHion  free  and  full  is  ffiven  to  them  by  a 
vast  variety  <>f  l)o<lily  ge.sture.s.  Gaiety  of 
feelini,',  wliether  secular  or  religious,  naturally 
prompted  to  the  dance.  And  the  dance  was 
no  measured  step,  tamed  down  by  artificial 
fashion:  it  was  vigorous,  hearty,  and  unre- 
strained. Children  began  ,  early  to  practise 
it  (Matt.  xi.  17;  Job  xxi.  11.)  It  was  a 
favourite  pastime  of  the  young  light-hearted 
maidens  (Judges  xxi.  21 ;  xi.  34).  The  Je\yish 
dances  were  generally  expressions  of  rchgious 
joy  and  gratitude.  Sometimes  they  were 
practised  in  honour  of  a  conqueror  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  G,  7),  as  in  the  case  of  David  after  he  had 
slain  the  Philistine  giant,  "the  women  came 
out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel  singing  and 
dancing."  It  was  also  i)ractised  on  occasion  of 
domestic  joy.  At  the  return  of  the  prodigal 
son  there  was  "music  and  dancing;"  and 
similar  festivities  were  enjoyed  when  the  vin- 
tage was  gathered  (Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13 ;  Luke  xv. 
25).  In  the  religious  service  the  timbrel  was 
employed  to  direct  the  dance,  and  it  was  led 
by  some  individual  whom  the  rest  foUowed 
with  measured  step  and  devotional  songs  (Ps. 
cl.  4).  And  after  the  Hebrews  had  ci'ossed  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  beheld  the  waves  return  and  roll 
over  the  heads  of  their  proud  pursuers,  tlieir 
exultant  feelings  of  gratitude  found  expres- 
sion in  the  follo^ving  characteristic  manner : — 
"Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron, 
took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand;  and  all  the  women 
went  out  after  her  witli  timbrels  and  with 
dances"  (Exod.  xv.  20,  21).  Individuals  often 
expressed  feelings  of  joy  in  the  same  wav 
(Luke  vi.  23;  Actsiii.  8). 


Egyptian  Sacred  Dance. 

From  a  collection  of  all  the  passages  in 
Scripture  in  reference  to  dancing,  it  may  be 
inferred — 

1.  That  dancing  was  a  religious  act,  both  in 
true  and  also  in  idol  worship. 

2.  That  it  was  practised  exclusively  on  joy- 
ful occasions,  such  as  national  festivals  or 
great  victories. 

3.  That  it  was  performed  on  such  great 
occasions  only  by  one  of  the  sexes. 

•  _  4.  That  it  was  performed  usually  in  the  day- 
time—in  the  open  air — in  highways,  fields,  and 
groves. 
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5.  That  men  who  perverted  dancing  from  a 
sacred  use  to  purposes  of  amusement  were 
deemed  infamous. 

G.  That  no  instances  of  dancing  are  found 
upon  record  in  the  Ijible  in  which  the  two 
sexes  united  in  the  exercise,  either  as  an  act  of 
worship  or  amusement. 

Lastly,  That  there  are  no  instancesupon  record 
in  the  Jjiblo  of  social  dancing  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, excejjt  that  of  the  "  vain  fellows"  void  of 
shame,  alluded  to  by  Michal ;  of  the  religious 
families  described  by  Job,  which  produced  in- 
creased impiety  and  ended  in  destmction ;  and 
of  Herodias,  which  terminated  in  the  rash  vow 
of  Herod  and  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Dancing  was  doubtless  known  from  a  very 
early  period  as  a  mere  worldly  amusement 
(Job  xxi.  11-15 ;  Mark  vi.  22).  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  the  mingling  of  males 
and  females,  which  is  so  common  in  modern 
dances,  was  unknown  to  the  Jews;  unless  a 
precedent  may  he  found  in  the  scene  of  idola- 
trous confusion  and  madness  when  the  children 
of  Israel  bowed  themselves  before  the  image  of 
a  calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  6,  19). 

The  dances  still  practised  in  the  East  are  not 
dissimilar  to  the  Hebrew  scenes  which  we 
have  been  attempting  to  illustrate.  Lady 
Mary  Montagu  says,  "Their  manner  is  cer- 
tainly the  same  that  Diana  is  said  to  have 
danced  on  the  banks  of  Eurotas.  The  great 
lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is  followed  by  a 
troop  of  young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps, 
and  if  she  sings  make  up  the  chorus.  The 
tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet  with 
something  in  them  wonderfully  soft.  Their 
steps  are  varied  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the 
dance,  but  always  in  exact  time, 
and  infinitely  more  agreeable 
than  any  of  our  dances." 

Every  species  of  recreation  is 
liable  to  abuse,  and  none  has 
been  more  so  than  the  Eastein 
dance.  The  dancing  girls  in 
the  Hindoo  temples  are  the 
accomplished  instruments  of 
vice,  and  their  postures  are  an 
incentive  to  every  abomination. 
Such  dancing  or  indecent  pan- 
tomime is  common  in  Egj'pt. 

The  word  rendered  "dance" 

in  Ps.  cxlix.  3;  cl.  4,  signifies 

not  a  "pipe,"  as  the  margin  has 

it,  but  probably  a  metallic  ring 

■with,  small  bells  attached  to  it. 

DANIEL.  In  the  Hebrew  tongue  the 
word  means,  "  God's  judge" — that  is,  one  who 
delivers  decisions  in  Goil's  name.  It  is  used 
in  Scripture  as  the  proper  name  of  three 
persons : 

1.  The  second  son  of  David  (I  Chr.  iii. 
1),  called  also  Chileab  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).  Hi3 
mother's  name  was  Abigail. 

2.  The  next  in  the  order  of  Scripture  history 
who  bore  the  name  Daniel  was  much  distin- 
guished for  his  learning,  wisdom,  patriotism, 
and  religion;  was  highly  honourea  by  eleva- 
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tion  to  the  first  offices  of  state  in  the  empires 
of  Bal^ylon  and  Persia;  and  was  also  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  many  i^eculiar  marks  of  divine 
favour,  esj)ecially  the  gift  of  inspiration,  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord. 

We  have  no  Scripture  history  of  Daniel, 
and  hence  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  him 
must  be  gleaned  from  the  book  of  prophecies 
which  bears  his  name.  There  (Dan,  i.  6)  we 
learn  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
was  probably  connected  with  the  royal  family, 
or,  at  least,  with  some  of  the  princes  of  Israel. 
(See  Joseph.  Antiq.  B.  x.  chap.  x.  1.)  This 
gives  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  Jeru- 
salem was  his  birthplace.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  precise  year  of  his  entrance  into 
public  life.  His  birth  certainly  occurred  a 
little  before  the  death  of  Josiah ;  and  he  had 
thus  a  favourable  opportunity  of  enjoying  many 
of  the  advantages,  civil  and  sacred,  which 
the  piety  of  his  first  monarch  had  conferred 
upon  the  kingdom.  To  this  happy  circum- 
stance he  doubtless  owed  to  some  extent  the 
various  facilities  by  which  he  made  the  high 
attainments  in  learning,  wisdom,  and  religion 
for  which  he  was  remarkable.  Daniel's  earthly 
lot,  however,  had  fallen  in  troublous  times. 
While  he  was  yet  very  young,  Josiah  was 
slain  in  an  engagement  with  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt;  and  Jehoahaz,  his  son,  reigned  in  his 
stead.  The  Egyptian  king  soon  after  took 
Jehoahaz  captive,  and  transferred  the  king- 
dom to  Jehoiakim,  another  son  of  Josiah. 
At  the  end  of  Jehoiakim's  third  year,  when 
Daniel  was  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  "came 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  besieged  it."  The  Babylonians 
were  victorious,  and  Jehoiakim  and  his  sub- 
jects became  the  servants  and  tributaries  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Daniel  and  his  three  com- 
panions, Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,* 
and  other  children  of  the  nobility,  seem  to 
have  been  sent  to  Babylon  at  this  time  as 
hostages,  to  ensure  the  submission  of  the  Is- 
raelites; and  hence  their  good  treatment  at 
the  king's  hand.  Three  years  afterwards  the 
king  of  Judah  threw  off  the  Babylonish  yoke ; 
and  on  this  account  Daniel  and  his  fellows 
were  not  only  detained  at  Babylon,  but  be- 
came the  forerunners  of  the  captivity  of  the 
entire  nation. 

The  boy  Daniel  appears  to  have  possessed 
much  of  the  handsomeness  and  beauty  of  the 
eastern  figure  and  complexion.  His  early 
education  was  of  a  -very  superior  kind.  He 
was  "skilful  in  all  vnsdom,"  "cunning  in 
knowledge,"  understood  science  as  it  was  then 
known,  and  was  therefore  able  to  occupy  a 
position  of  importance  in  the  royal  household. 
Among  others,  he  was  selected  by  Ashpenaz, 
the  master  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  eunuchs,  to 
undergo  a  course  of  three  years'  training  in 
the  language  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  sacred 
caste,  in  the  various  departments  of  learning 
which  were  peculiarly  cultivated  in  that  age. 
This  was  a  mark  of  peculiar  favour  on  the 
part  of  the  Babylonian  monarch,  and  may  be 
*  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego. 
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regarded  as  the  naturalization  of  the  Hebrew 
youth.  According  to  Eastern  custom,  as 
kings  were  wont  to  change  the  names  of  those 
who  held  offices  under  them,  particularly 
when  first  taken  into  their  services,  and 
afterwards  raised  to  some  new  station,  and 
crowned  with  some  new  honours,  so  the  name 
of  Daniel  was  changed  to  Belteshazzar* — that 
is,  ' '  prince  of  Bel,"  or  ' '  he  whom  Bel  favours. " 
In  addition  to  all  other  privileges,  the  young 
men  received  a  daily  supply  of  provision  from 
the  king's  own  table.  Much  of  this,  however, 
would  be  composed  of  meats  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  so  that  it  would  form  a  power- 
ful seduction  to  join  in  the  revelries  of  heathen 
banquets.  Daniel,  young  as  he  was,  and 
besides  a  captive  in  a  strange  land,  had 
prepared  his  mind  to  meet,  the  emergency. 
Together  with  his"  companions,  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego,  he  resolved  not  to 
defile  himself  with  the  meats  and  drinks  which 
the  king  had  appointed.  Under  the  divine 
blessing  he  had  already  obtained  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs ;  and^  by 
a  prudent  representation  of  his  religious 
scruples,  with  a  statement  of  his  conviction 
that  a  simpler  diet  would  better  promote 
the  vigour  of  his  constitution  and  the  health.- 
fulness  of  his  aspect,  and  by  his  actual  sub- 
mission to  a  trial  of  a  simpler  regimen  for 
a  period  of  ten  days,  he  acquired  for  him- 
self and  his  associates  a  release  from  the  . 
evil  and  dangers  to  which  they  had  been 
unwittingly  exposed.  This  act  of  fidelity 
did  not  lose  its  reward.  Under  the  ap- 
probation of  God  they  were  supplied  with 
vigorous  health,  and  enabled  to  devote  them- 
selves faithfully  and  perseveringly  to  the 
studies  and  other  duties  imposed  upon  them. 
And  their  labours  wer*  most  successful.  To 
their  former  attainments  the  four  young  men 
soon  added  much  "knowledge  and  skill"  in 
the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans; 
and  they  also  acquired  all  that  propriety  of 
deportment  which  a  well-cultivated  mind  in- 
variably produces.  Among  all  his  compeers 
Daniel  was  pre-eminent ;  and  besides  ordinary 
attainments,  he  was  divinely  instructed  in  the 
understanding  of  visions  and*  dreams.  In 
addition  to  the  full  statements  in  Dan.  i. 
the  inspired  Ezekiel  has  borne  high  testimony 
to  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  this  prophet; 
and  done  it  in  a  style  which  indicates  that  the 
fame  of  his  acquirements  had  spread  far  and 
wide  among  his  countrymen.  (See  Ezek. 
xiv.  14,  20;  xxviii.  3.)  At  the  appointed 
period  Daniel  and  his  three  associates  were 
presented' to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  examined 
them  in  all  the  departments  in  which  they  had 
been  instructed,  and  found  them  far  superior 
to  all  the  magicians  and  astrologers  in  the 
kingdom.  They  were  all  promoted  to  offices 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  court  of 
Babylon. 

Daniel  soon   came  to    enjoy   repeated   in- 
stances of  the  favour  which  true  piety  secures 

*  See  Gen.  xvii.  5;  xxxii.  28;  xli.  45;  2  Ki.  xxLii.  31. 
xxiv.  17:  Estli.  ii.  7;  Ezra  v,  li. 
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frfim  on  high;  as  well  as  the  advantages  of 
sound  wisdom  and  discretion  of  an  earthly- 
kind.  In  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
sole  government  (for  the  events  recorded  in 
Dan.  i.  took  place  while  he  was  regent  under 
liis  father  Nabopolassar),  the  spii-it  of  the 
king  was  greatly  troubled  by  a  vision  he 
had  seen  during  night;  but  the  details  of 
whicli  he  had  fcjrgotten,  and  could  not  by 
any  means  recollect.  The  wise  men  of  Baby- 
lon, who  could  easily  have  given  a  specimen  of 
their  wonted  interpi-etations,  failed  to  make 
known  the  dream  itsilf,  and  were  uttei-ly  con- 
founded. All  of  them  were  doomed  to  death, 
ancl  already  the  executioner  had  gone  forth  to 
the  slaughter.  Daniel  and  his  friends  were 
among  the  proscribed,  although  their  skill  had 
not  been  tested ;  but  as  soon  as  he  learned  his 
impending  fate,  he  l)egged  the  chief  captain  to 
stay  his  hand,  employed  the  united  prayers  of 
himself  and  his  companions  with  Him  who 
knows  all  things,  and  "  the  secret  was  re- 
vealed to  him  in  a  night  vision."  Daniel  gave 
thanks  to  God,  was  introduced  to  the  king, 
informed  him  of  the  existence  and  designs  of 
that  being  who  had  sent  and  made  known  the 
dream,  and  then  related  the  details,  with 
their  interpretation  (ch.  ii.  19-45).  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  astonished  and  delighted,  magni- 
fied and  enriched  Daniel,  made  him  chief 
governor  in  the  kingdom,  and  set  him  at  the 
head  of  the  INIagi  of  Babylon.  At  the  request 
of  the  new  ruler  his  three  friends  were  ele- 
vated to  offices  in  the  government. 

For  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  years  we 
have  no  mention  of  him  in  sacred  history. 
During  this  time  the  king  of  Babylon  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  his  great  wars.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  whether  Daniel  con- 
tinued to  sit  in  the  king's  gate  during  the 
whole  of  this  jieriod.  Nothing  seems  more 
imi)robable  than  that  the  affairs  of  Babylon 
should  have  been  under  the  government  of 
a  Jew  who  was  so  devoted  to  his  fatherland 
and  his  religion,  while  so  much  was  done 
against  his  own  countrymen.  His  absence, 
or  innocence,  or  silence,  during  the  erection 
of  the  golden  image  on  the  plains  of  Dura,  and 
the  subsenuent  piinishment  of  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abednego,  are  all  of  them  inconsis- 
tent with  his  residence  at  Babylon  as  i)rime 
minister.  And  especially  the  conduct  and 
language  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  occasion  of 
his  second  dream  (see  ch.  iv.  7,  8,  &c.) 
appear  to  indicate  most  plainly  that  Daniel 
was  not  daily  present  guiding  the  councils 
and  regidating  the  chief  business  of  the  king. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  next  mention  of  hnn 
is  as  the  interpreter  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
second  dream.  This  vision  was  seen  about 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  pro- 
duced a  most  exciting  impression  npon  his 
mind.  The  magicians  and  astrologers  were 
again  confounded,  and  even  Daniel's  thoughts 
were  troubled  within  him  for  "one  hour" 
after  the  king  had  told  him  the  vision  and 
■was  waiting  for  its  interjjretation.  Much  of 
the  anxiety  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  doubtless 
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arose  from  the  solemn  tidings  he  had  to  an- 
nounce to  the  proud  monarch;  but  at  length 
he  proceeded  and  made  known  the  fearful 
judgment  which  was  about  to  drive  him  from 
liis  kingdom.  This  he  did  with  all  the  fidelity 
of  a  messenger  of  heaven,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  expressions  of  loyalty  which  must 
have  had  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  king's 
mind.  In  these  circumstances  the  proj^het 
ventured  to  pcjint  out  the  cause  and  design  of 
his  being  humbled  to  a  level  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  recommended  the  doomed 
man  to  seek  repentance  and  reformation  as 
the  only  means  of  averting  the  imi)ending 
calamity.  We  have  no  mention  of  any  new 
honours  conferred  upon  Daniel  upon  this  oc- 
casion; He  appears  like  a  messenger  from 
the  unseen  world,  to  unfold  a  mystery  which 
no  man- could  penetrate,  and  then  retires  from 
view. 

Again  there  is  a  gap  of  about  fifteen  years  in 
the  history  of  the  prophet.  During  this  period 
mighty  changes  occurred  at  Babylon.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
driven  from  his  palace,  and  made  to  associate 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  in  this  state 
he  remained  for  seven  years,  according  to  the 
"times"  of  the  vision.  After  two  or  three 
changes  in  the  monarchy,  Belshazzar  ascended 
the  throne,  probably  about  seven  years  after 
his  grandfather  Nebuchadnezzar's  death.  In 
the  first  and  third  years  of  his  reign  Daniel 
was  favoured  with  a  revelation  of  many  future 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  the 
world,  and  the  church,  by  that  species  of  in- 
sjnration  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  descends 
"  in  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth 
upon  men."  In  the  first  vision  (Dan.  \di.), 
undei*  the  eniblem  of  four  beasts  rising  from 
the  sea  amid  the  raging  of  a  tempest,  were 
represented  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Chaldean, 
Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  empires,  the 
great  features  by  which  each  of  the  dynasties 
shoirld  be  characterized,  their  mode  of  acquir- 
ing power,  and  the  extent  of  their  dominion. 
The  projAet's  dext  vision  was  beheld  two 
years  after  this.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Shushan, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ulai,  which  flowed  past  and  watered  the 
city.  This  vision  intimated  the  rise,  and  i>ro- 
gress,  and  overthrow  of  tlie  Medo-Persian 
empire;  the  Greek  conquests  under  Alexan- 
der; the  division  of  his  dominions  to  his  four 
generals  after  his  death,  and  especially  the 
sacrilegious  cruelties  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  would  subject  the  Jews  and  their  religious 
rites  to  the  utmost  indignities.-  Daniel  fainted 
at  the  distressing  spectacle,  and  was  confined 
some  time  to  a  bed  of  sickness  ere  he  could  re- 
sume his  official  duties. 

Near  the  end  of  Belshazzar*s  reign  another 
opportunity  was  afforded  the  distingxiished 
seer  of  displaying  his  skill  at  the  court  of 
Babylon.  The  king  had  made  a  great  feast 
to  lus  princes,  his  wives,  and  his  concubines; 
but  in  the  midst  of  their  revels  there  came 
forth  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  and  wrote 
something  upon  the  wall  opposite  to  Belshaz* 
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zar,  in  a  character  which  no  man  among  the 
Chaldeans  coiUd  iinderstand  and  explain.  The 
gaiety  and  i^leasnre  of  the  entertainment  were 
suddenly  checked,  and  changed  into  sadness 
and  distress.  The  king  was  deeply  afflicted. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  queen,  or  rather 
queen-mother,  Daniel  was  sent  for  to  read 
the  writing  and  make  known  its  signification. 
The  writing,  as  given  in  the  text  of  Scripture, 
is  pure  Chaldee ;  and  on  the  supposition  that 
the  words  are  given  there  as  they  appeared 
upon  the  wall,  the  ignorance  of  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon  and  Daniel's  skill  will  be  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis,  that 
they  were  written  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
character,  which  only  those  could  read  who 
had  knowledge  of  wliat  were  then  the  antiqiii- 
ties  of  Jewish  learning.  The  message  was 
from  heaven,  and  spoke  of  sudden  destruction, 
yet  the  interpreter  stated  the  whole  truth,  and 
pointedly  traced  the  coming  evil  to  the  righ- 
teous judgment  of  God  upon  the  wickedness  of 
Belshazzar.     (See  Nebuchadnezzak.  ) 

The  Persian  troops,  under  Cyrus  and  Darius 
the  Mede,  had  already  beseiged  Babylon  for 
some  time  without  success.  But  this  feast 
gave  them  a  favourable  opportunity  of  com- 
pleting their  designs.  The  judgments  which 
had  been  inscribed  in  mystic  characters  were 
soon  revealed  in  fearful  reality.  On  the  very 
night  which  followed  Daniel's  installation  into 
office  "  was  Belshazzar  king  of  the  Chaldeans 
slain,"  the  kingdom  wrested  from  the  Babylon- 
ians, and  placed  under  the  united  powers  of 
Media  and  Persia.  Dai'ius  the  Mede  entered 
ast  once  upon  the  sovereignty.  The  chief 
government  was  vested  in  three  presidents, 
among  whom  Daniel  was  assi.gned  the  first 
place.  In  this  new  position  the  experienced 
statesman  grew  in  favour  with  his  sovereign, 
and  "the  king  thought  to  set  him  over  the 
whole  realm."  His  heathen  compeers  were 
filled  with  envy  at  his  prosperity,  and  deter- 
mined to  effect  his  destruction ;  but  the  charac- 
ter of  Daniel  was  unimpeachable.  At  length 
they  sought  to "  entrap  him  by  bringing  his 
fidelity  to  God  into  collision  with  his  loyalty 
to  Darius.  .  By  imposing  on  their  weak  mon- 
arch they  obtained  a  decree  against  the  offer- 
ing of  supplication,  which  the  good  man  could 
not  obey  without  disobedience  to  Jehovah; 
but  even  in  these  circumstances  he  knew  how 
to  act.  In  religion  he  acknowledged  no  human 
authority,  and  therefore  openly  and  regularly 
he  entered  his  chamber  and  prayed  and  gave 
thanks  to  God  as  he  had  previously  done. 
This  exposed  him  to  the  penalty  annexed  to 
the  unalterable  mandate.  He  was  cast  into  a 
den  of  lions ;  but  was  saved  from  the  slightest 
injury  by  the  mighty  power  of  Him  whom  he 
worshipped,  and  in  whom  was  all  his  confi- 
dence. A  deliverance  so  signal  only  enhanced, 
as  it  was  well  fitted  to  do,  the  fame  of  Daniel, 
and  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
prosperity  during  the  reigns  of  Darius  and 
Cyrus. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  Darius, 
Daniel  learned  from  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
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that  the  time  of  Judah's  deliverance  was  fast 
approaching,  when  their  harps  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  drooping  osiers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  again  strung  to  the 
praises  of  Jehovah  on  the  plains  of  IsraeL 
The  exiled  prophet  set  himself  to  prepare  for 
the  return  of  the  expatriated  tribes.  And 
first  of  all  he  humbly  and  penitently  opened 
up  the  meditations  of  his  heart  to  God, 
acknowledged  the  great  iniquities  of  the 
kings,  the  princes,  the  fathers,  and  the  people 
of  Israel,  and  unfolded  his  ardent  desires  for 
their  restoration  to  their  "  beloved  land." 
The  answer  of  God  was  most  prompt  and 
satisfactory.  While  he  was  "speaking  in 
prayer,"  the  angel  'Gabriel  stood  by  his  side 
and  announced  the  return  of  his  cax)tive 
kinsmen,  and  from  this  took  occasion  to  set 
before  his  mind  a  rapid  glimpse  of  the  advent, 
the  work,  the  death,  and  the  acliievements  of 
the_  Messiah;  together  with  the  desolations 
which  should  subsequently  oversjjread  the  land 
of  Palestine,  (Dan,  ix.) 

In  the  same  year  of  Darius'  reign,  or  in  the 
third  year  of  Cyrus  (Dan.  x.  1),  the  prophet 
was  favoured  with  another  vision  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Hiddekel  or  Tigris.  The  person 
who  constituted  the  great  subject  of  the  sight 
was  most  glorious  in  appearance,  and  from  the 
accordance  of  the  description  with  that  given 
by  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (ch.  i.  lo),  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  Christ  himself 
who  then  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  servant. 
The  man  of  God  was  overwhelmed  with  fear, 
and  sunk  to  the  earth  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. An  angel  was  sent  to  support  him, 
and  interpret  the  words,  which,  falling  in 
tones  of  thunder,  only  stunned  his  ear,  and 
stupefied  his  mind.  The  revelations  of  the 
a'jgust  speaker  are  givan  in  chapters  x.,  xi., 
and  xii.,  and  are  more  minute,  detailed,  and 
comprehensive  than  those  recorded  in  ch. 
viii.  The  inquisitive  mind  of  the  seer  would 
gladly  have  known  more  particularly  what 
and  when  should  be  the  end  of  those  things ; 
but  the  words  were  closed  up  and  sealed  tiU 
the  time  of  their  fulfilment. 

Concerning  how  long  the  "man  gi*eatly  be- 
loved "  lived  after  this  solemn  vision  we  have 
no    authentic    information.       The    stories    of 
Susannah,  and  Bel,  and  the  Dragon,  which 
are  given  in  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  the 
inspired  book,  are  too  ridiculous  to  be  received ; 
and  also  the  failles  which  tell  that  his  death 
actually  occurred  in  Palestine,  in  Babylon,  or 
in  Shushan,  are  entirely  groundless.     Daniel 
was  now  above  eighty  years  of  age.     He  h.  ' 
lived  to  see  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  the  Persi; 
had  heard  the  decree  which  permitted  all  1 
people  of  the  Jews  to  go  up  and  rebuild  t 
house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  s< 
thousands  of  his  countrymen  forsake  the  lauu 
of  the  stranger  and  the  enemy  to  repair  to  the 
country  of  their  fathers;    and  now  that  his 
prayers  had  been  heard  and  visibly  answered, 
we  may  readily  suppose  that  he  was  willing  to 
prefer  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly  Canan^' 
and  obey  the  command  of  his  Lord  even  on  t 
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1  .uilcs  of  t'  e  Tigris,  if  such  were  his  purpose: 
■(io  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  be;  for  thou 

alt  rest,  and  Btand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of 
tlio  days." 

The  character  of  Daniel  presents  to  us  many 
interesting  features.  His  i)iety  was  confirmed 
in  his  youth.  The  weariness  and  oj)i)ression  of 
an  exile  did  not  overcloud  his  spirits  and  cast 
the  shadow  of  death  over  his  heart.  Though 
he  might  long  for  his  fatherland,  he  resolved 
to  do  his  dutv>in  the  country  where  Providence 
had  placed  nun.  Neither  would  he  compro- 
mise his  religious  convictions,  or  so  shape  and 
fashion  them  as  not  to  offend  the  haughty 
foreigners  with  whom  he  mingled.  His  mind 
was  decided,  and  no  motive  could  alter  his 
resolution.  The  favour  of  a  king  was  nothing 
in  his  estimation  to  the  favour  of  God ;  nay, 
death  itself  had  no  terrors  if  endured  for  con- 
science' sake.  And  Daniel's  elevation  and 
prosperity  had  no  sinistrous  influence  over  his 
piety.  lie  was  neither  ashamed  of  his  country 
nor  his  God,  of  his  race  nor  his  creed.  Power, 
honour,  and  wealth  did  not  corrupt  his  pure 
and  sterling  heart.  Though  he  was  the  king's 
minister,  he  paid  no  homage  to  the  king's  idols, 
or  showed  any  semblance  of  outward  respect 
for  the  royal  superstitions.  A  ruler  of  the 
nation,  he  bent  not  before  the  national 
divinities.  God  conferred  upon  him  high  dis- 
tinction ;  many  gorgeous  visions  delighted  him, 
and  fed  hLs  faith  and  hope.  He  loved  the 
Scriptures ;  and  as  he  studied  and  prayed  m'er 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  the  Lord  gave  him 
assurance  of  the  speedy  end  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  of  the  certain  coming  of  the 
long-promised  Messiah.  The  history  of  future 
ages  was  clearly  unfi^lded  to  the  man  of  God — 
the  reward  of  his  earnest  faith  and  unskaken 
fidelity  to  Jehovah — of  his  jiurity  in  the  midst 
of  pagan  degeneracy,  and  his  ardent  love  to 
the  land  of  his  people,  which  he  had  never 
forgot  in  its  silence  and  devastation: — "  Them 
that  honour  me,  I  will  honour ;  and  they  that 
despise  me  shall  be  hghtly  esteemed."  "  Seest 
thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business?  he  shall 
stand  before  kings ;  he  shall  not  stand  befdlbe 
mean  men  "  (Prov.  xxii.  29). 

3.  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  the  fourth  son 
of  Aaron.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  (Ezra  viii. 
2)  who  accompanied  Ezra  from  Babylon  to 
Judea,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes ;  and  about 
twelve  years  after  (b.c.  445)  took  a  prominent 
part  with  Ezra  in  reforming  the  errors  of  the 
people. 

Daniel,  book  op,  is  the  twenty-seventh  in 
the  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  history  and  prophecy,  and 
contains  (<jspecially  the  last  six  chapters)  the 
most  extraordinary  and  comprehensive  predic- 
tions that  are  to  be  found  in  the  prophetical 
writings.  8o  explicit  are  they  resi)ecting  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  that  the  Jews  were 
fonnerly  unwilling  to  admit  their  genuineness, 
contending  that  their  prophets  lived  at  home 
and  in  persecution,  while  Daniel  lived  and 
prosi)ered  at  a  foreign  court  (Matt.  xxiv.  15). 
Josephus,  the  Jewiah  historian,  however,  re- 
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gards  him  as  the  chief  of  the  prophets  fLib.  x., 
chap,  xi.,  section  7).  Abarbantjl  and  Maiujon- 
ides  fully  recognize  the  canonical  authority  of 
the  book  of  DanieL  But  the  very  jjrecisiou 
and  clearness  of  his  prophecies  have  stirred 
up  other  antagonists  than  Jews  to  deny  their 
genuineness.  Porphyry,  in  the  third  century, 
affinned,  with  characteristic  effrontery,  that 
the  book  was  composed  as  recently  as  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Lpiphanes,  and  that  there- 
fore it  narrates  past,  and  does  not  predict  future 
events.  Infidels  and  critics  of  a  later  day  have 
anxiously  followed  in  Porphyry's  steps,  so 
ama-zed  are  they  at  the  exact  fulfilment  of 
Daniel's  oracles  and  the  siipport  given  by  such 
fulfihnent  to  the  books  of  Scripture.  These 
opponents  of  revelation  are  so  mortified  as  to 
fly  to  the  silly  resort  of  denying  the  book  of 
Daniel  to  be  a  prophecy  at  alL  The  arguments 
by  which  such  an  allegation  is  supported  are 
vain  and  worthless — based  upon  word^  supposed 
to  have  come  from  a  Greek  source,  on  phrases 
which  sound  like  degenerate  Hebrew,  and  on 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  historical  errors 
and  contradictions.  Against  such  objections 
we  place  with  confidence  Daniel's  own  testi- 
mony, with  that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
How  could  any  book  such  as  this  have  found 
a  place  in  the  canon  after  the  age  of  Ezra? 
The  words  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Greek  have  been  unduly  multiplied:  some  of 
them  are  of  Zendic  and  Pehlvic  origin ;  and  if 
the  names  of  three  musical  instruments  are 
from  a  Greek  origin,  such  a  fact  is  no  stumbling- 
block,  and  may  be  accounted  for  in  various 
ways: — 1.  From  the  ancient  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Babyloniaris,  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Berosus;  or 
2,  On  the  supposition  that  the  Semitic  and 
Greek  languages  bore  a  common  relation  to  an 
older  tongue ;  or  3.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
names  of  musical  instriunents  were  in  the  first 
instance  onomatopoetic,  and  therefore  might  be 
analogous  in  languages  totally  distinct.  There 
occur  in  the  book,  also,  so  many  references  to 
contemporaneous  persons  and  events,  so  many 
allusions  to  Oriental  customs  and  manners, 
that  an  air  of  ingenuous  truthfulness  surrounds 
the  entire  composition. 

There  is  no  need  of  supposing  that  the  book 
took  its  present  shape  from  the  hand  of  the 
prophet  himself.  We  do  not  know  what  re- 
vision or  recasting  it  may  have  received  from 
the  hands  of  Ezra  and  the  great  sjTiagogue. 
The  whole  book  is  the  production  of  one 
author,  for  the  same  manner  and  style  are 
constantly  observable,  and  the  latter  parts  con- 
tain references  to  the  former.  Now,  if  some 
other  person  than  Daniel  was  the  author, 
who  composed  the  book  in  the  time  of  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes,  after  the  year  1G3  B.C.,  he 
must  have  written  in  Palestine.  In  that 
case  he  could  not  have  been  familiar  with 
the  names  of  Chaldean  ofhces,  nor  with  the 
views  peculiar  to  the  Magians,  and  much 
less  would  he  have  ventured  to  make  free 
use  of  them;  he  would  not  have  applied  to 
the   last   king  of    the    Chaldeans   the  Kama 
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Belsbazzar,  which  is  unknown  to  historians; 
he  would  not  have  covered  the  walls  of 
the  royal  supper -hall  with  plaster,  but 
rather  with  costly  wainscot;  neither  woidd 
he  have  been  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Alexander,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Syria  (Dan. 
xi.  2,  3 ;  vii.  6 ;  viii.  5) ;  he  would  not  have 
mentioned  the  third  expedition  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  a  second  time  (Dan.  xi.  40)  out 
of  its  natural  order;  neither  would  he  have 
written  occasionally  so  enigmatically,  nor 
have  used  two  dialects :  but  he  would  care- 
fully have  avoided  whatever  would  have 
thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  reader; 
he  would  not  have  specified  the  year  and  day 
of  his  visions,  which  could  afford  him  no 
advantage  in  the  transformation  of  history 
into  prophecies.  (See  Jahn's  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,  pp.  413,  414.) 

There  are  also  one  or  two  remarkable  in- 
cidental proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  this  book, 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  The  first 
twelve  chapters  of  the  book,  and  indeed  all  the 
narrative  part,  were  originally  written  in  He- 
brew ;  but  when  the  prophet  relates  the  con- 
versation, or  uses  the  language  of  others  (as 
from  ch.  ii.  4  to  the  end  of  ch.  vii.)  he 
employs  the  very  words  of  those  who  spoke, 
whatever  tongue  they  used.  This  shows  his 
unusual  accuracy.  The  title,  "dissolver  of 
doubts"  (Dan  v.  12)  (or  "untier  of  knots,"  as 
the  marginal  reading  is),  by  which  the  queen 
described  Daniel,  is  still  used  in  the  East  as  a 
title  of  honour. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  defences  of  Daniel, 
with  a  severe  and  merited  castigation  of  its 
opponents,  is  that  of  Hengstenberg,  in  his 
Authenticity  of  Daniel  a  condensed  abstract 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Home's  Introduction. 

The  first  portion  of  the  book  is  historical, 
and  speaks  of  Daniel  and  the  other  Hebrew 
youths  whom  God  preserved  by  a  miracle 
from  a  cruel  death.  Daniel  revealed  both  a 
dream  and  the  interpretation  of  it  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, for  which  he  was  richly  rewarded. 
After  Babylon  was  taken,  Daniel  still  held 
a  high  position  under  Darius  the  Mede.  The 
conspiracy  against  the  prophet,  on  the  part 
of  his  rivals,  signally  fails — the  lions'  mouths 
were  shut.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is 
full  of  visions  and  prophecies;  but  a  full  ex- 
planation of  these  belong  to  the  province  of 
commentary.  The  visions  are  exceedingly 
graphic  and  lucid  in  their  general  outline. 
Eor  example,  in  one  of  those  panoramic  scenes 
the  prophet  describes, — The  winds  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth  raging  upon  the  sea, 
out  of  which  asjse  four  prodigious  monsters. 
The  first,  in  the  form  of  a  lion  with  eagles' 
wings,  raises  itself  on  its  hind  feet,  and  re- 
ceives the  understanding  of  a  man.  This  is 
the  Chaldean  kingdom,  very  soon  about  to 
assume  a  milder  character.  The  second,  like 
a  bear,  stands  on  one  side,  having  three  ribs 
in  his  mouth.  This  is  the  Medo-Persian 
empire,  which  had  swallowed  three  kingdoms, 
— the  Lydian,  the  Chaldean,  and  the  Egyptian. 
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The  third  monster  is  like  a  leopard,  with  four 
wings  on  its  back,  and  having  four  heads. 
This  is  the  kingdom  of  Alexander,  who  with 
great  rapidity  overturned  the  whole  Persian 
empire,  and  whose  monarchy  was  at  last  di- 
vided into  four.  The  fourth  monster  had  no 
resemblance  to  the  others,  but  was  exceedingly 
strong  and  terrible  to  look  at.  It  had  great 
iron  teeth,  and  what  efecaped  being  crushed  by 
them  it  trampled  under  foot.  It  had  ten 
horns,  among  which  there  grew  up  a  small 
horn  which  tore  out  three  of  the  others,  then 
became  great,  was  full  of  eyes,  and  had  a 
human  mouth  with  which  it  blasi)hemed  God. 
With  the  intention  of  changing  the  law  or 
religion,  it  made  war  upon  and  conquered 
the  saints,  who  were  in  subjection  for  a  time, 
times,  and  half  of  a  time.  Hereupon  the 
Eternal  sits  in  judgment,  commands  the  mon- 
ster to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  others  to  be 
deprived  of  their  dominion,  but  allows  them 
to  live  until  a  definite  time.  Then  came  in 
the  clouds  a  human  form,  and  received  the 
dominion,  the  saints  were  emancipated,  and 
possessed  the  kingdom. 

_  In  one  of  the  other  oracles  a  distinct  in- 
timation is  given  of  the  coming  of  God's 
anointed  One  — the  Messiah.  The  time  of 
his  advent  was  made  known  to  the  prophet. 
He  was  to  come  after  a  period  of  seventy-sevens 
(weeks  is  an  incorrect  rendering),  that  is, 
seventy-sevens  of  years — or  490  years  from 
the  return  of  the  captives  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  second  temple.  The  prophecy  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  as  to  who  the  principal 
personage  referred  to  in  it  is.  A  very  great 
number  of  critics  refer  it  to  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  with  whose  history  and  expeditions  it 
minutely  coincides.  The  Prophecy  of  Daniel 
and  the  Revelation  of  John  are  illustrative 
of  each  other.  (See  the  recent  dissertations 
on  this  book  by  Pusey,  Boyle,  Walton,  and 
EuUer.) 

DAPDA  (1  Ki.  iv.  31)— one  of  four  wise 
men,  famed  for  their  sagacity ;  yet  all  of  them 
inferior  to  Solomon.  He  is  called  the  son  of 
Mahol,  or  rather  "son  of  the  choir,"  all  the 
four  being  named  sons  of    Zerah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6). 

DARIUS  (Ezra  iv.  5),  on  the  monuments 
Darayawush.  There  are  several  princes  of 
this  name  in  ancient  history.  1.  The  one  who 
is  distinguished  as  the  Median  (Dan.  v.  31),  or 
Mede  (Dan.  xi.  1),  called  the  son  of  Ahasuerus 
(Dan  ix.  1),  was  probably  Astyages,  the  last 
king  of  the  Medes,  Darius  being  his  personal 
name,  and  Astyages  being  a  public  title,  Ash- 
dahal,  "the  bitting  snake,"  the  symbol  of  the 
Median  power  (Dan.  v.  30,  31).  2.  A  second 
prince  of  this  name  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
who  ascended  the  throne  after  overthrowing 
the  Magian  impostor  Smerdis.  It  was  under 
his  reign  that  the  Jews  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  renewed  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  tem- 
ple. The  city  of  Babylon,  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  the  edicts  of  Cyrus,  revolted;  and 
Darius,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  two  years,  in 
which  the  prophecy  of  Isa.    xlvii.  *7-9   was 
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literally  fulfilled,  obtained  possession  of  the 
city,  iHerodotus  tells  us  that  Darius  ordered 
tlie  hundred  gates  of  brass  to  be  taken  away 
(Jer.  li.  58).  This  kini,'  was  defeated  by  tlie 
( ireeks  in  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon.  (8ee 
Ahasueuus,  Pkhsia.)  3.  Anotlier  was  the  last 
of  the  Persian  kings,  who  adojjted  this  name  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  either  Darius  II.  or 
III.  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  him, 
and  ended  the  Persian  monarchy;  thus  ful- 
filling the  prophecies  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.  30, 
40 ;  vii.  5,  6 ;  viii.  5,  G,  20,  22). 

DARKNESS  (Gen.  i.  2).  It  is  said  of  the 
darkness  which  constituted  one  of  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  that  "  it  might  be  felt "_  (Exod.  x.  21>. 
It  was  a  i^alpablc  darkness.  This  might  havg 
been  occasioned  by  a  thick,  heavy  vapour,  or 
other  sensible}  change  in  the  atmos^jhere,  which 
caused  an  entire  interception  of  the  sun's  rays. 
It  was  evidently  miraculous;  and  the  dread 
which  it  inspired  is  vividly  described,  Exod. 
X.  22,  23.  The  darkness  that  shrouded  the 
earth  when  our  Saviour  was  put  to  death 
(Luke  xxiii.  44,  45)  was  manifestly  also 
miraculous.  No  natural  eclipse  of  the  sun 
could  take  place  at  that  period  of  the  moon. 
Our  Lord  was  crucified  at  the  passover,  which 
was  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  month 
began  with  the  new  moon ;  consequently,  the 
moon  being  full,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun  at  the  period  of  the 
crucifixion,  there  could  not  be  any  eclipse. 
Nature  shrunk  from  beholding  the  awful 
tragedy. 

The  term  darkness  is  often  used  figuratively 
for  ignorance,  for  distress,  for  punishment,  and 
sometimes  signifies  the  state  of  death,  the 
region  of  evil  spirits.  Instances  of  such  appli- 
cations of  the  teim  are  abundant  in  Scripture. 

DART.     (See  Armour.) 

DATHAN.     (SeeKoRAH.) 

DAUGHTER.  Besides  its  common  accep- 
tation, it  sometimes,  in  Hebrew  usage,  signifies 
more  distant  female  relatives,  such  as  nieces  or 
granddaughters,  and  descendants  of  greatly 
more  remote  connection — as  in  the  case  of 
Esther,  who  was  Mordecai's  niece ;  Rebekah, 
who  was  granddaughter  of  Nahor;  and  we 
read,  too,  of  the  daughters  of  Moab,  of  Heth. 
Elizabeth  (Luke  i.  5)  is  called  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Aaron.  The  females  of  a  clan 
ai-e  named  "the  daughters  of  the  land"  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  1) ;  and  the  nation  of  Palestine  personi- 
fied is  called  in  the  prophets  daughter  of 
Zion  or  of  Jerusalem.  Smaller  villages  sur- 
rounding a  large  town  are  called  in  Hebrew 
its  daughters  (Num.  xxi.  25;  Judg.  xi.  26). 
"  Daughters  of  men," in  Gen.  vi.  2,  are  ojiposed 
to  "sons  of  God;"  and  the  expression  may 
have  reference  to  the  marriage  of  religious  men 
with  irreligious  women.     (See  Child.) 

DAVID.  In  Hebrew  this  term  denotes 
"beloved,"  or  ^^favounte."  The  history  of 
the  illustrious  person  who  bore  this  name 
commences  in  1  Sam.  ch.  xvi.,  is  continued 
through  the  whole  of  2  Samuel,  and  closes  in 
the  second  chapter  of  1  Kings.  A  condensed 
account  is  also  given  in  the    first   book   of 
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ChronicleB,  from  chapter  eleventh  to  the  end^ 
In  these  chapters  we  have  set  1'  '  ith? 

the  usual  brevity  of  sacred  nan  Ts 

lineage,  his  entrance  on  public  i  ile, 

his  elevation  to  the  tlirone,  lus  ruigu,  auU  Lis 
death. 

1.  Lincarje. — David  is  suddenly  introduced  in* 
1  Sam.  xvi.  as  the  eighth  and  youngest  son  of 
Jesse,  a  descendant  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The 
familv  residence  was  at  Bethlehem,  in  tlie  regioa 
of  p]phratah,a  shoi-t  distance  south  ( )f  J  crusalem. 
Here  Da\  id  was  born ;  and  hence  the  ejnthet, 
"City  of  David,"  which  characterizes  the  least 
of  the  cities  "  among  the  thousands  of  Judah." 
The  early  years  of  the  future  monarch  were 
spent  amidst  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  a 
pastoral  life,  among  whose  sheepfijlds  and 
flocks  his  youthful  sjDirit  seems  to  have  found  a 
congenial  occupation.  The  first  mention  of 
him  on  the  sacred  page  is  indeed  as  a  keeper 
of  sheep ;  but  it  is  at  a  time  when  the  prophet 
Samuel  anointed  the  rustic  youth  with  holy 
oil,  in  preference  to  his  seven  elder  brothers, 
and  God  by  this  unction  indicated  his  inten- 
tion to  bring  him  forth  at  no  distant  period, 
"from  following  the  ewes"  of  Jesse  on  his' 
native  fields,  to  shepherd  "Jacob  his  people, 
and  Israel  his  inheritance."  The  whole  inci- 
dent (see  1  Sam.  xvi.  1-13)  strikingly  displays 
the  independence  and  specialty  of  the  cUvine 
choice;  and  provision  is  made  to  prepare  the' 
consecrated  youth  for  coming  duty — "the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from  that 
day  forward." 

2.  Entrance  on  Public  Life. — At  the  time  of 
David's  designation  to  the  regal  office,  Saul, 
the  first  king  of  Israel,  was  yet  alive ;  but  soon 
after  we  find  that  the  Sjjirit  of  the  Lord  had 
departed  from  him,  vexed,  no  doubt,  with  the 
perversity  of  his  depraved  disposition,  and  that 
an-  evil  spirit  from  Jehovah  terrified  his  mind. 
It  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  king's '  'servants  " 
to  try  the  influence  of  music  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  his  distracted  spirit  and  relieving 
its  moody  agonies.  The  skilful  harping  of 
the  son  of  Jesse  was  mentioned  in  the  presence 
of  Saul,  and  at  once  he  was  sent  for,  brought 
to  the  palace,  and  employed  successfully  in 
allaying  the  troubles  of  tne  wicked  monarch 
by  the  soothing  tones  of  his  stringed  instru- 
ment. This  formed  the  turning-point  of 
David's  public  history,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  step  towards  that  high  position 
which  he  afterwards  attained.  •  During  his 
stay  at  court  the  Philistines  made  war  against 
Israel,  and  pitched  their  camp  between 
Shochach  and  Azekah,  a  region  about  20  miles 
south-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  little  more  than 
15  miles  from  Bethlehem.  Their  position  was 
a  rising  ground  on  one  side  of  a  valley  named 
Elah,  and  Saul  and  the  men  of  Israel  drew  up 
on  the  opposite  eminence.  The  activities  of 
his  present  circumstances  had  in  all  prob- 
ability driven  the  morbid  excitements  from 
the  kmg's  mind ;  and  hence  the  services  of  the 
youthful  musician  were  no  longer  required. 
"  David  returned  from  Saul  to  feed  his  father's 
sheep  at  Bethlehem. "    The  two  armies  retained 
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tlieir  respective  encainpments ;  and  for  forty 
days,  morning  and  eveninj?,  Goliath  of  Gath, 
the  champion  of  the  Philistines,  appeared  in 
the  intervening  plain,  and  challenged  the  men 
of  Israel  to  engage  with  him  in  single  combat. 
The  army  of  Israel  Avas  overawed,  and  no  man 
durst  venture  to  encounter  their  huge  defier, 
David  was  incidentally  made  aware  of  these 
untoward  circumstances.  His  three  eldest 
brothers  had  followed  Saul  to  the  field;  and 
having  been  sent  by  his  father  to  convey  pro- 
visions and  inquire  of  their  welfare,  he  heard 
the  boastings  of  the  giant,  and  saw  the  im- 
w'orthy  panic  of  his  countrymen.  With  all  the 
interest  of  one  who  felt  himself  destined  to  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  these  terror- 
stricken  people,  he  inquired  what  reward 
awaited  the  man  who  should  remove  this 
"reproach  from  Israel;"  and  having  heard  its 
value,  he  offered  to  go  forth  in  his  country's 
cause,  and  meet  the  hero  of  Philistia.  His 
brother  reproved  his  presxmiption,  Saul  scrupled 
because  of  his  youth,  but  the  strength  on  which 
David  relied  was  the  Almighty.  He  gained 
the  confidence  of  Saul  by  referring  to  the  recent 
slaughter  of  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  to  his 
assurance  that  the  same  God  who  had  delivered 
him  from  these  would  help  him  against  the 
Philistine  of  Gath.  Unaccustomed  to  metallic 
armour,  and  \vishing  to  make  his  dependence 
npon  divine  aid  the  more  conspicuous,  he  took 
his  staff,  selected  five  pebbles  from  the  brook, 
and  with  his  sling  in  his  hand  went  forth  to 
meet  his  gigantic  foe.  The  giant  disdained, 
ridiculed,  cursed,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
the  ruddy  stripling.  David  replied  that  the 
purposed  violence  should  descend  on  his  ovra 
head,  from  God  as  its  author,  that  all  the  world 
might  learn  of  the  power  which  he  exerts  on 
behalf  of  his  people  Israel.  It  happened  ac- 
cording to  these  words.  Goliath  fell  beneath 
the  stone  from  David's  sling;  the  Philistines 
w^ere  routed  and  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Ekron, 
one  of  their  chief  cities ;  and  the  despised  youth 
returned  triumphant,  bearing  as  a  trophy  the 
head  and  armour  of  the  warrior. 

There  are  two  points  in  this  section  of  the 
sacred  narrative  which  seem  to  jar  with  its 
consistency.  The  first  is  found  by  comparing 
1  Sam.  xvi.  21  with  xvii.  15.  Why  is  the 
armour-bearer  of  Sarfi  permitted  to  return  to 
Bethlehem  when  his  master  has  gone  out  to 
war  ?  This  difficulty  disappears  in  the  c^iginal. 
The  word  rendered  "  armour"  is  a  very  general 
term,  and  means — 1.  any  vessel  or  utensil,  &c. ; 
and  2.  an  implement  of  husbandry,  war,  &c. 
The  phrase  rendered  "armour-bearer,"  there- 
fore, will  equally  well  mean  "cup-bearer," 
and  may  be  so  read  where  the  sense  demands 
it.  Israel  was  now  at  peace,  Saul  disquieted 
in  his  palace,  David  a  young  and  beloved 
attendant,  and  hence,  no  oflBce  seems  to  be  so 
consistent  with  these  things  as  that  of  cup- 
bearer, or  some  such  domestic  em])loyment. 
If  this  were  his  office,  his  dismissal  in  time  of 
war  is  not  astonishing. 

The  second  point  of  difficulty  is  in  1  Sara, 
xvil  54.  "And  David  took  the  head  of  the 
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Philistine  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem."  How 
could  this  be?  Jerusalem  was  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jebusites.  (See  2  Sam.  v.  6; 
1  Chr.  xi.  4.)  The  following  supposition  ap- 
pears to  meet  the  case.  David  took  away  the 
giant's  head  from  the  field,  preserved  it  and 
brought  it  to  Jerusalem,  not  that  day,  Ijut 
after  he  had  taken  Zion  from  the  Jebusites 
and  made  the  city  his^'own.  There  are  several 
other  difficulties  in  the  nan-ative,  some  of 
which   will    be    referred    to    under    Saiiuel, 

BOOK  OF. 

David  after  his  victory  over  Goliath  was  not 
knoAvn  at  first  sight  to  Saul  and  his  general, 
Abner;  but  as  soon  as  the  king  learned  who 
he  was,  he  took  him  under  his  own  care,  and 
permitted  him  to  return  home  no  more.  The 
noble  yet  generous  disposition  and  conduct  of 
the  gallant  shepherd  gained  him  the  affection 
of  all  whom  he  met,  from*  Jonathan  tlie  prince, 
who  "loved  him  as  his  own  soul,"  to  Saul's 
humblest  servant,  "in  whose  eyes  he  was 
accepted."  His  fame  spread  among  the 
people ;  and  as  the  army  returned  from  battle, 
choruses  of  females  met  them  with  music  and 
dancing,  in  honour  of  the  victory,  and  espe- 
cially in  honour  of  David.  The  leaders  of  the 
music  sang,  "Saul  has  slain  his  thousands;" 
the  chorus  replied,  "And  David  his  tens  of 
thousands ! "  His  very  honours  soAved  the  seeds 
of  future  troubles.  Saul  Avas  displeased ;  and 
from  that  moment  the  young  man  became  the 
object  of  his  jealousy  and  hatred.  The  in- 
dulgence of  these  feelings  produced  a  recur- 
rence of  his  former  frenzies;  and  the  harj) 
of  the  son  of  Jesse  Avas  again  rec[uirecl  to 
soothe  his  spirit.  While  engaged  in  these 
beneficent  services  Saul  twice  attempted, 
imsuccessfully,  to  take  aAA^ay  his  life.  The 
Lord  was  with  David  for  his  protection.  The 
son  of  Kish  felt  this;  the  ■object  of  his  euA'y 
became  to  him  an  object  of  dread ;  and  in 
order  to  remove  him  from  his  sight,  and  place 
him  at  the  same  time  in  a  position  of  danger, 
he  made  him  captain  over  a  thousand  soldiers. 
This  Avas  done  Avith  the  hope  that  David  might 
fall  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  some  eai-ly 
skirmish;  but,  like  many  human  devices,  it 
became  the  means  of  advancing  another 
result.  "  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  shall 
stand." 

David  noAv  began  his  career  as  a  man  of 
war.  Under  divine  guidance  all  the  move- 
ments of  his  new  position  bore  the  approbation 
of  the  people.  The  fears  of  Saul  increased. 
He  urged  the  young  lad  to  deeds  of  valour, 
and  proposed,  as  his  rcAvard,  to  give  him  his 
daughter  Merab  to  wife.  To  this  David  Avas 
already  entitled  for  the  slaiighter  of  Goliath. 
NotAvi"thsta*nding  this  promise  the  king  treach- 
erously gaA'^e  her  to  another;  but  having 
heard  that  a  second  daughter  had  become 
fond  of  the  young  hero,  he  AA^as  pleased,  and 
hoped  thereby  to  effect  his  overthroAV.  He 
employed  his  servants  to  urge  her  upon 
David's  acceptance;  and  having  found  that 
his  independent  spirit  Avould  not  alloAV  him 
to  enter  the  royal  family  as  a  matter  of  f avoui', 
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the  kinc,'  projiosed  that  lie  should  earn  her  by 
a  slaughter  of  the  Pliilistines.  David  took  the 
field,  returned  victorious,  and  became  the 
Imshand  of  Michal.  This  instance  of  provi- 
dential Ruccess  increased  the  reverence  and 
love  of  the  people ;  but  only  served  tf)  enlarge 
the  terror  and  enmity  of  Saul.  He  com- 
manded his  son  Jonathan  and  some  of  his 
attendants  to  despatch  the  object  of  his 
hatred.  Tlie  prince  refused,  interceded  \Anth 
his  father  for  David,  and  prevailed.  "Saul 
sware,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  he  shall  not  be 
slain." 

Soon  after  this  the  Philistines  waged  war 
with  Israel,  in  return  for  their  recent  injuries  ; 
but  were  vanquished  with  great  slaughter  by 
David's  trooj)s,  and  made  to  flee  before  the 
conqueror.  No  sooner  had  he  returned,  and 
begun  his  wonted  services  to  calm  the  raging 
of  his  sovereign's  mind,  than  his  life  was 
again  endangered.  He  escaped  the  king's 
javelin;  but  was  pursued  to  his  own  house 
by  royal  messengers  commissioned  to  murder 
him.  Michal,  the  wife  of  David,  effected  his 
escape ;  and  he  fled  and  sought  the  protection 
of  Samuel,  who  was  now  presiding  over  a 
school  of  the  prophi^ts  at  Naioth  in  Eamah, 
about  G  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Saul 
learned  that  he  had  come  hither,  and  sent 
messengers  to  take  him.  Through  a  singidar 
interference  of  divine  Agency,  these,  and  a 
second  party,  and  even  Saul  himself,  failed 
in  the  attempt.  (See  1  Sam.  xix.  20-24.) 
David  soon  after  returned,  and  sought  an 
interview  with  his  beloved  Jonathan.  He 
knew  not  why  he  was  thus  persecuted;  be 
trembled  for  his  life,  and  would  have  his  friend 
inquire  if  his  father's  enmity  was  altogether 
irreconcilable.  To  David  Jonathan  was  in- 
deed "lovely  and  ])leasant"  in  his  life,  and 
he  readily  undertook  to  ascertain  his  father's 
resolution.  The  result  was  unfavourable ;  and 
after  renewed  expressions  of  abiding  amity, 
David  took  his  leave. 

3.  David's  Exile.  —  David  now  became  an 
exile  from  the  seat  of  royalty.  For  a  time  lie 
wandered  about  in  the  dominions  of  Saul.  He 
visited  Nob,  a  small  city  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  where  the  priests  reside<l,  was 
ti-eated  kindly  by  Ahimelech,  and  received 
from  him  the  sword  of  Goliath  which  had 
been  preserved  there.  Thence  he  passed  into 
Philistia,  to  Achish,  king  of  Gath.  On  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  known  he  became  dis- 
trustful, and  resorted  to  duplicity  to  obtain  a 
dismissal  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15).  He  returned  to 
Adullam,  and  found  shelter  in  a  cave.  There 
be  was  visited  l:)y  his  parents  and  friends. 
Others  also  of  the  distressed  and  disalrected 
resorted  to  him,  till  his  followers  had  reached 
the  number  of  four  hundred.  He  then  en- 
trusted his  i)arent3  to  the  care  of  Mizpeh, 
king  of  Moab — in-obably  induced  to  do  this 
from  the  fact  that  his  great-grandmother  Ruth 
was  a  Moabitess.  Warned  by  the  prophet 
Gad,  the  exile  left  his  hiding-place,  and  came 
into  the  forest  of  Hareth,  in  the  land  of  Judah, 
when  Saul,  now  residing  at  Gibeah,  heai-d  of 
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his  place  of  refuge,  but  beini'  uiiaM.-  h>  s.'y^ 

him,    displayed    his    hatred 

priests  of  Nob,  for  the  kimli 

enemy.      Abiathar,  son  of   jviiim.H-cti,  aiMu.j 

escaped,  joined  David,  and  became  the  priest 

of  his  anny. 

The  city  of  Keilah,  belonging  to  i 
Judah,  was  now  attacked  \>y  tin; 
David  felt  anxious  to  repel  the  in\.v..  ..,  ,  .  ,.  ; 
having  asked  the  direction  of  God,  went  against 
them,  and  routed  them  with  pr^at  flair'^-tf-r. 
Saul,  ever  on  tlie  alert  for  \>  I 

of  showing  gratitude  to  his 
sought  only  to  recompense  ev:;  .     :    • 

was  preparing  to  besiege  a  city  of  friends  wiio 
had  driven  off  all  his  enemies.  David  inquired 
of  the  Lord,  and  found  he  was  not  safe  among 
the  men  of  Keilah,  and  must  depart.  Thence 
he  retired  across  the  hill  country  of  Judah  to 
the  wilderness  of  Zijih.  The  Ziphites  informed 
Saul  of  his  arrival,  and  promised  to  give  him 
up  into  his  hand.  The  king  set  out,  deter- 
mined to  seize  him;  but  the  fugitive  took 
refuge  in  the  ^vildemess  of  Maon.  Thither  he 
was  pursued,  and  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  captured,  had  not  the  king  been  suddenly 
called  away  to  ward  off  an  invasion  of  the 
Philistines.  David  then  found  refuge  in  the 
strongholds  of  Engedi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

As  soon  as  Saul  had  returned  from  his  con- 
quest he  was  informed  of  David's  reti-eat,  and 
went  forth  with  3,000  chosen  men  to  seek  the 
outlaws  in  their  rugged  hiding-places.  While 
engaged  in  the  search  he  entered  the  very  cave 
in  which  David  and  his  men  were  concealed, 
without  perceiving  them,  when  David  cut  off 
the  skirt  of  his  robe,  and  allowed  him  to  depart 
unhurt.  He  immediately  followed,  however, 
showed  the  king  the  fragment  of  his  garment ; 
appealed  to  the  act  as  a  proof  of  anything 
rather  than  hostility  on  his  part ;  reproved  his 
conduct  with  cutting  satire,  and  declared  his  con- 
fidence in  the  judgment  and  protection  of  the 
Almighty.  The  haughty  monarch  was  melted 
into  tears,  acknowledged  his  criminality,  and 
begged  the  friendship  of  the  future  king  for 
himself  and  his  house  for  ever.  The  request 
Avas  granted,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath:  after 
which  David  returned  to  his  stronghold. 

On  leaving  Engedi  the  wanderers  seem  to 
have  spent  a  considerable  time  about  south 
Carmel,  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  and  more 
])articularly  in  Paran,  on  the  south-eastern 
fnmtier  of  Judea.  There  David  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  shepherds  who  fed  tlieir  flocks 
on  these  commons,  by  affording  them  his  protec- 
tion. He  had  exacted  a  tribute  from  Nabal,  a 
rich  shepherd  in  that  region,  who  indignantly 
refused ;  and  such  non-compliance  would  have 
led  to  the  sudden  destruction  of  Nabal  and  his 
jiossessions,  but  for  the  timely  intervention  of 
Abigail  his  Avife.  By  these  means  the  lady 
was  introduced  to  David ;  and  soon  after,  her 
husband  being  dead,  she  became  his  spouse. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  David  had  marrieil 
Ahinoam,  of  the  town  of  Jezreel  in  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  in  the  room  of  Michal,  whom  Saul 
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had  given  away  to  Phalti,  soil  of  Laish,  a 
native  of  Gallim  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 
The  Ziphites,  into  whose  neighbburhood  Da\dd 
had  again  come,  sent  information  a  second 
time  to  Saul,  that  his  enemy  was  lodging  in  the 
hill  of  Hachilah,  which  is  before  Jeshimon. 
The  zealous  persecutor  made  another  attempt, 
came  with  his  3,000  select  warriors,  and  en- 
camped on  the  hill  where  the  fugitives  sheltered. 
Once  more  was  Saul  brought  to  feel  the  gener- 
osity of  the  exile's  heart  and  bear  testimony 
to  his  innocence.  David,  in  company  with 
Abishai,  son  of  his  sister  Zeruiah,  visited  the 
king's  camp  by  night  while  all  slept,  removed 
the  spear  tod  cruse  of  water  which  had  been 
placed  at  Saul's  head,  and  returned  in  safety. 
This  renewed  act  of  singular  forbearance 
deeply  affected  the  king's  mind.  He  felt  and 
confessed  his  folly,  and  urgently  invited  his 
persecuted  benefactor  to  return  to  the  palace. 
David  sent  back  the  spear,  appealed  to  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  committed  his  life 
into  Jehovah's  hand,  but  declined  the  royal 
protection.  Saul  left  him  with  a  paternal 
benediction:  "Blessed  be  thou,  my  son  David ; 
thou  shalt  both  do  great  things,  and  also  shalt 
still  prevail,"  (1  Sam.  xxvi.) 

It  soon  appeared  that  Saul's  gratitude  was 
like  the  "morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew," 
and  that  his  promises  were  made  only  to  be 
broken.  In  these  circumstances,  notwith- 
standing all  his  deliverances,  the  faith  of 
David  failed ;  and  looking,  it  may  be,  to  some 
new  scheme  that  had  been  laid  for  his  life, 
which  he  saw  not  how  to  frustrate,  he  gave 
vent  to  his  anxious  feelings  in  the  pathetic 
words,  "I  shall  now  perish  one  day  by  the 
hands  of  Saul."  This  led  to  the  unhappy 
resolution  of  leaving  the  land  of  his  nativity 
and  becoming  an  exile  among  the  Philistines. 
He  fled  to  Gath,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Philistia, 
and,  along  with  his  400  followers,  took  refuge 
with  Achish;  its  king.  On  hearing  of  this  self- 
imposed  exile,  Saul  gave  up  the  contest.  For  a 
time  David  and  his  attendants  dwelt  in  Gath ; 
but  finding  this  to  be  inconvenient,  he  asked 
and  obtained  from  Achish  the  town  of  Ziklag 
as  his  proper  residence  and  possession.  This 
city  was  situated  in  the  territories  of  Simeon, 
not  far  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Judah, 
and  had  been  captured  by  the  king  of  Gath  ; 
but  from  this  time  it  remained  with  the  kings 
of  Judah.  From  Ziklag  David  and  his  men 
made  a  sally  against  the  Geshurites,  the 
Gezerites,  and  the  Amalekites,  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Caanan  who  had  not  yet  been  de- 
stroyed, in  spite  of  the  command  of  God. 
David,  on  his  return  from  their  extermination, 
concealed  the  whole  truth  from  Achish,  with 
reference  to  his  expedition,  and  in  this  im- 
proper manner  gained  his  entire  confidence, 
by  leading  him  to  suppose  that  he  had  attacked 
and  plundered  his  own  countrymen.  Soon 
after,  the  Philistines  proposed  to  invade 
Israel;  and  the  king  of  Gath  urged  David 
to  prepare  his  forces  and  join  the  expe- 
dition against  his  fatherland.  Fortunately 
for  David's  patriotism  on  the  one  liand, 
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and  for  his  friendship  with  Achish  on 
the  other,  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  ob- 
jected to  the  presence  of  the  Hebrew  leader 
and  his  army,  and  they  returned  to  Ziklag. 
On  coming  hither,  they  found  that  the 
Amalekites  had  made  an  invasion  into  the 
country,  burnt  Ziklag,  and  carried  off  their 
wives  and  possessions.  With  the  ephod  of 
Abiathar  David  inquired  of  the  Lord,  "ShaE 
I  pursue  and  overtake  this  troop?"  and  was 
encouraged  to  pursue,  for  he  should  recover  all 
that  he  had  lost.  Returning  successfully,  he 
restored  to  every  man  what  had  been  taken 
from  him,  together  with  his  share  of  the  spoil. 
The  leader  divided  his  own  booty  among  the 
cities  in  the  south  of  Judah.  Only  two  days 
after  the  return  of  David  and  his  troops  to 
Ziklag,  the  mournful  tidings  were  brought  that 
Israel  had  been  vanquished,  by  the  Philistines 
in  mount  Gilboa,  and  that  Saul  and  his  three 
sons  and  most  of  their  army  had  fallen  in  the 
field.  The  Amalekite  who  brought  the  tidings 
brought  also  the  crown  and  bracelet  of  Saul  as 
a  present  to  David,  and  thought  to  ingratiate 
himself  by  stating  still  further  that  he  had 
slain  the'  king  Avith  his  own  hands.  David  had 
not  so  learned  to  despise  what  God  had  conse- 
crated, and  caused  one  of  hi»  young  men  to 
slay  the  confessed  murderer  of  the  Lord's 
anointed.  Bright  as  were  the  prospects  now 
opened  up  to  the  exiled  hero,  his  soul  was 
melted  within  him  at  the  remembrance  of  Saul 
and  his  misfortunes,  and  especially  at  the  re- 
collection of  Jonathan  and  his  untimely  death. 
David  and  his  warriors  rent  their  clothes, 
"mourned  and  wept,  and  fasted  till  even  for 
Saul,  and  for  Jonathan  his  son,  and  for  the 
people  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  house  of  Israel, 
because  they  had  fallen  by  the  sword." 

4,  David's  Elevation  to  the  Throne. — David 
had  not  forgotten  the  anointiifg  of  Samuel  in 
his  father's  house  at  Bethlehem;  and  having 
sought  and  found  direction  from  on  high,  he 
left  Philistia,  after  a  residence  of  one  year  and 
four  months  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  7),  and,  accompanied 
by  his  wives  and  followers,  came  and  dwelt  in 
Hebron.  The  tribe  of  Judah  forthwith  chose 
him  to  be  their  king.  The  new  monarch  was 
HOW  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  been  an  exile 
under  Saul  since  his  twenty-third  year;  and 
now  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  varied  experi- 
ences, sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had 
been  with  him  since  the  period  of  his  consecra- 
ti(m  to  the  kingly  office,  had  well  fitted  him  to 
enter  tipon  the  onerous  and  responsible  duties 
to  which  he  was  called.  Hebron  then  became 
the  royal  residence  and  the  seat  of  the  new 
government.  For  this  the  town  was  well 
adapted,  situated  as  it  was,  about  22  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  centre  of  the  por- 
tion of  Judah,  and  hallowed,  besides,  by  its 
associations  with  the  history  of  Abraham. 
David's  influence  in  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  kingdom  was  now,  according  to  eastern 
fashion,  increased  by  his  marriage  to  Maachah, 
daughter  of  Tahnai,  king  of  Geshur,  a^  region 
on  the  north-eastern  confines  of  Palestine. 
His  harem  grew  with  his  royal  state ; .  and  in 
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ITehron,  too,  he  became  the  father  of  six  sons 
by  six  different  mothers. 

At  the  time  Daviil  obtained  the  sovereigrnty 
Oi  Judah,  Abner,  son  of  Ner,  appointed  Ish- 
bosheth,  son  of  the  late  kinj,',  to  reign  over  the 
other  tribes.  The  ease  with  which  these 
chanties  were  effected  i)lainly  indicates  that 
the  Philistines  had  retired  from  the  held.  To 
what  extent  they  improved  their  late  de- 
cisive victory  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The 
wars  of  these  early  tunes  were  often  mere 
plundering  incursions;  and  therefore  it  is 
most  probable  tliat,  glutted  with  extensive 
spoils,  they  had  retired  to  enjoy  their  booty, 
and  gave  themselves  little  concern  to  whom 
the  kingdom  should  now  belong.  David's 
former  renoAvn  and  recent  friendship  with 
Acliish  would  also  tend  much  to  restrain 
further  interference.  The  rival  kin^s  of  Pales- 
tine, as  might  have  been  expected,  did  not  long 
live  in  peace  with  each  other.  The  enmity 
was  keenest  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  because  to  these  David  and  Ish- 
bosheth  respectively  belonged.  Joab  and 
Abner,  the  opposing  generals,  went  out  to 
meet  each  other  at  Gibeon,  about  5  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  apparently  for  martial  exercise, 
or  for  a  boastful  trial  of  strength  and  skiU. 
Their  mutual  ill-wdll  led  to  a  severe  contest,  in 
which  Abner  was  defeated.  This  became  the 
^commencement  of  a  long  civil  war,  during 
which,  as  the  inspired  writer  exjjresses  it, 
"  David  v.axed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the 
house  of  Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaker." 
Abner  would  doubtless  iierceive  the  unavoid- 
able issue  of  these  affairs ;  and,  taking  offence 
.at  Ishbosheth  for  administering  a  merited 
rebuke  (1  Sam.  iii.  7-9),  he  determined  to 
embrace  the  interest  of  David,  and  set  up  his 
authority  over  Israel  and  Judah  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba.  As  a  test  of  Abner's  sincerity,  and 
also  of  his  influence,  the  king  of  Judah  caused 
him  to  restore  his  first  wife,  Michal,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Saul,  from  Phalti,  son  of  Laish,  before  he 
would  come  to  any  terms  of  agreement.  Abner 
brought  Michal  to  her  former  husband,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  influence  the  elders  and 
people  of  Israel  in  favour  of  the  son  of  Jesse. 
When  the  minds  of  all  seemed  favourably  dis- 
posed, Abner  informed  David,  and  proposed  to 
gather  the  eleven  tribes  before  him  to  acknow- 
ledge their  allegiance,  and  formally  place 
themselves  under  his  sovereignty.  The  king 
assented  to  the  proposal.  Meantime  Joab 
returned,  laden  with  spoil,  from  pursuing  a 
troop  belonging  to  some  of  their  hostile  neigh- 
boui"s,  and  heard  of  Abner's  commission.  His 
jealousy  was  excited,  and,  unknown  to  the 
king,  but  in  all  likelihood  in  the  royal  name,  he 
sent  after  x\bner  to  the  well  of  Sirah,  about  2r, 
miles  from  Hebron,  and  brought  him  back  to 
the  city,  fearing,  no  doubt,  that  if  his  present 
schemes  were  successful,  he  would  gain  a  posi- 
tion in  the  kingdom  superior  to  his  owti.  The 
chief  captain  met  his  rival  in  the  gate,  took 
him  aside,  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot,  pi-e- 
tending  that  he  had  simply  taken  vengeance 
for  the  death  of  Asabel,  ms  brother  (2  Sam.  ii. 
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3).     This  deed  was  perhaps  David's  first  taste 
of  the  miseries  of  royal  power.     He  dared  not 

Eroceed  actively  against  his  ruthless  nej)hew, 
ut  he  vented  his  abhoirence  in  a  solemn  curso 
on  him  and  his  posterity,  and  followed  A]jn<  r 
to  the  grave  with  weeping.  Anxious  to  pur;^'ij 
himself  of  the  guilt,  he  ordered  a  public  wl-.u-- 
ing  of  sackcloth,  and  refused  to  touch  food  nil 
the  day.  His  sincere  yet  ostentatious  grief 
won  the  heart  of  all  Israel  The  feeble  Ish- 
bosheth, left  alone,  was  unequal  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  shortly  after  suffered  the  same  fatt? 
of  assassination.  David,  following  the  uni- 
versal policy  of  sovereigns,  and  his  o\vn  pro- 
found sense  of  the  sacredness  of  royalty,  took 
vengeance  on  the  murderers,  and  buried  Ish- 
bosheth in  Abner's  tomb  at  Hebron. 

5.  Davicfs  Reign.  —The  death  of  Ishljosheth 
opened  the  way  for  David  to  the  entire  king- 
dom. Elders  from  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  with 
a  large  body  of  amied  men,  assembled  in 
Hebron,  and  invited  him  to  assume  the  rein.s 
of  government.  David  agreed  to  their  pro- 
posals, and  was  anointed  king  over  all  the 
land.  This  occurred  little  more  than  two  years 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Judah  (2 
Sam,  ii.  10).  During  five  years  longer  the  king 
remained  in  Hebron,  actively  employed  in  the 
numerous  and  onerous  duties  connected  ^vith 
the  founding  of  his  extensive  kingdom.  After 
residing  about  seven  years  in  all  at  Hebron, 
David  resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  a  more  convenient,  or  at  least  to  a 
better  fortified  portion  of  his  dominions.  On 
the  confines  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  stood  the 
ancient  city  of  Jebus, ' '  beautiful  for  situation," 
and  guarded  by  mountains  on  every  side.  Up 
till  this  time  the  future  "city  of  the  great 
king"  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jebusites,  its  original  Canaanitish  possessors. 
But  in  spite  of  the  great  strength  of  the  fort  of 
Zion,  it  was  captured,  and  the  Jebusites  were 
entirely  expelled  or  subdued;  after  w^hich 
David  adopted  the  city  as  his  new  capital, 
greatly  enlarged  the  fortifications,  and  gave  or 
restored  the  name  of  Jerusalem.  Scarcely  had 
he  finished  the  expulsion  of  the  Jebusites,  and 
set  himself  to  attend  more  particularly  to  his 
own  affairs,  public  and  domestic,  when  his  old 
enemies,  the  Philistines,  invaded  his  territories. 
Twice,  on  advancing  to  the  valley  of  Rephaim, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  they  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  were  ultimately 
driven  into  their  own  countrvby  the  triumphant 
Israelites.  This  was  among  iDavid's  first  battles 
after  his  coronation.  His  fame  spread  on  every 
side;  "and  the  Lord  brought  the  fear  of  him 
upon  all  nations." 

Jerusalem  was  destined  to  be  yet  more 
highly  distinguished  by  being  made  the  scene 
of  all  the  i^eculiar  observances  of  the  Je%vish 
religion;  and  thus  it  became  the  centre  of 
attraction,  not  only  of  the  patriotism,  but  the 
devotions  of  the  entire  nation.  The  priests 
and  Levites  were  elevated  from  the  degradation 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  Saul, 
and  emi)loyed  more  extensively  in  their  jiecu- 
liar  services.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  had 
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lain  for  several  years  at  Kirjath-jearim,  and 
its  value  and  uses  had  been  neglected.  But 
the  king  now  invited  all  his  subjects,  and 
especially  the  priests  and  Levites,  to  assemble 
and  bring  it  up  to  the  royal  city.  Its  arrival 
was  celebrated  with  every  demonstration  of 
joy.  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  "danced 
and  played  upon  his  harp  before  the  ark  in  the 

Eresence  of  all  the  people."  Michal  thought 
er  husband's  conduct  beneath  the  royal 
dignity,  and  tried  to  turn  it  into  ridicule ; 
but  was  only  met  with  a  smart  reproof. 
Meantime  the  ark  had  been  safely  placed  in 
the  tent  which  David  had  provided  for  it 
(2  Sam.  vi  17) ;  and  forthwith  the  king  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  the  different  orders  of 
priests  and  singers,  and  other  officers,  ac- 
cording to  the  varied  services  of  the  sanctuary 
—a  work  which  he  ultimately  brought  to  great 
perfection,  (1  Chr.  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi.) 

David  now  finding  himself  at  peace  with 
his  neighbours,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic  and  national  prosperity,  began  to 
think  of  his  duties  to  Him  from  whom  all 
success  had  come.  Contrasting  the  splendours 
of  his  cedar  palace  with  the  frail  old  curtains 
which  enshrouded  the  ark  of  Jehovah,  he 
conceived  the  noble  design  of  biiilding  an  ele- 
f:ant  and  durable  edifice  for  its  reception. 
A'athan  the  pro]:>het  at  first  approved  of  the 
proposal;  but  that  very  night  he  was  in- 
structed of  God  to  tell  David  that  the  medi- 
tations of  his  heart  had  been  accepted;  yet, 
because  of  the  blood  with  which  his  hands 
were  stained,  his  personal  services  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  sacred  building  could  not  be 
employed.  The  message  of  the  man  of  God 
went  on  to  announce  the  richest  promises  to 
David  and  his  house — promises  which  were 
well  fitted  not  onlj'-  to  gain  his  entire  acquies- 
cence in  the  di  vine  arrangement,  but  to  draw 
forth  the  sentiments  of  praise  which  the  royal 
psalmist  forthwith  expressed.  (See  2  Sam.- 
vii;  1  Chr.  xvii.)  Most  gladly  then  did  David 
give  himself  in  the  meantime  to  prepare 
money  and  materials  for  the  magnificent  un- 
dertaking which  awaited  his  son. 

Soon  after  this  the  Israelitish  monarch 
took  the  field  and  fought  successively  with 
the  Philistines,  tlie  Moabites,  the  Zobahites, 
and  the  Edomites.  The  victory  over  the 
Philistines  was  decisive.  Several  towns  were 
taken  and  made  tributary  to  Israel.  The 
Moabites  were  next  attacked  and  totally  over- 
thrown. Two-thirds  of  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  2) 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  remainder  became 
subject  to  David.  Israel's  victorious  army 
was  then  directed  against  the  Zobahites,  in  all 
likelihood  a  tribe  of  the  northern  Syrians  re- 
siding near  the  Euphrates.  Hadadezer,  their 
king,  was  endeavouring  to  recover  his  border 
at  this  river  when  David  assailed  him.  The 
Syrians  of  Damascus  came  to  assist  their 
neighbours;  but  Israel  triimaphed  over  both 
armies,  took  many  captives,  garrisoned  Da- 
mascus, and  taxed  its  inhabitants,  and  brought 
away  much  spoil  in  brass,  in  silver  and  gold, 
v/hich  was  dedicated  to  God,  and  afterwards 
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employed  by  Solomon  in  the  erection  of  the 
temple  (1  Chr.  xviii.  8).  We  have  merely  the 
results  of  the  conflict  with  Edom  stated  with 
the  usual  conciseness  of  Scripture  narrative. 
Garrisons  were  placed  throughout  the  country, 
''and  all  they  of  Edom  became  David's  ser- 
vants." Immediately  before  this  last  contest 
the  60th  psalm  seems  to  have  been  written,  and 
its  closing  words  were  fully  realized.  Through 
God  the  men  of  Israel  did  valiantly ;  for  he  it 
was  that  trode  do^vn  their  enemies.  During 
a  short  time  which  followed,  David  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
This  could  not  but  be  needed  after  so  many 
campaigns  and  such  long  absence.  David's 
capacity  for  ruling,  and  the  actual  skill  dis- 
played on  this  occasion,  ^re  sufficiently  marked 
by  the  sacred  penman.  "  He  executed  justice 
and  judgment  among  all  the  peoj^le."  It  was 
during  this  brief  interval  that  tlie  king  found 
leisure  to  remember  his  beloved  Jonathan,  and 
show  kindness  to  Mephibosheth,  his  only  re- 
maining son,  for  his  father's  sake.  The  mon- 
arch fell  on  his  face  before  the  grandson  of 
Saul,  did  him  reverence,  restored  to  him  all 
his  grandfather's  possessions,  and  supplied 
him  with  food  at  the  royal  table  continually. 
About  this  time  the  king  of  Ammon  died,  and 
Hanun  his  son  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom. 
Wishing  to  retain  with  Hanun  the  friendship 
he  had  enjoyed  with  his  farther,  David  sent 
ambassadors-  with  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  good- will.  Instigated  by  his  nobles,  the 
young  king  sent  back  the  men  of  Israel  shame- 
fully handled.  This  affront  so  provoked  David 
that  Joab  and  all  the  choice  of  his  ajmy  were 
sent  to  avenge  the  insult.  The  Ammonites 
engaged  the  assistance  of  the  Syrians  of  Beth- 
rehob,  Zoba,  Maachah,  and  Ish-tob,  whose 
united  forces  amounted  to  several  thousands.* 
When  Joab  saw  the  enormous  force  that  was 
marshalled  against  them,  he  selected  his  choice 
men  to  march  with  himself  against  the  allies, 
and  sent  his  brother  with  the  remaining  forces 
to  meet  the  Ammonites.  The  Syrians  fled 
before  the  Hebrew  general,  and  the  Ammon- 
ites, discouraged  by  their  conduct,  also  hastened 
from  the  field.     Having  fled  from  destruction, 

*  The  precise  number  given  in  this  case  is  33,000, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy. 
But  in  general,  it  may  be  remarlied,  that  little  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  upon  the  sums  given  in  these 
histories.  This  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
without  at  all  invalidating  the  authenticity  and  truth 
of  any  of  the  verbal  narrative.  It  arises  from  tiie 
peculiar  notation  of  the  Hebrews.  Thpy  used  the 
common  letters  of  their  alphabet  for  this  purpose, 
beginning  from  unity  with  Aleph,  and,  by  regular 
combinations  of  the  other  characters,  reaching  900. 
Here,  however,  a  great  source  of  error  pre.-ented 
itself.  To  express  1,000,  they  returned  to  Aloph, 
their  first  letter,  and  merely  wrote  a  point  or  accent 
above  it,  and  bo  on  with  the  other  letters,  for  units 
and  tens  of  thousands.  Now,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  all  the  Scriptures  wei-e  copied  by  the  hmd  for 
ages,  and  that  the  Books  of  Kings  tind  Chronicles 
were  not  esteemed  the  most  precious  of  the  sacred 
writings,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how,  by  the  negligence 
of  copyists,  an  accent  of  nunibor  niight  have  been 
omitted  or  inserted,  and  tlins  the  loal  imml)er  havo 
been  dimiuished  or  increased  a  thousand  fold. 
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the  Syrians  lived  to  conspire  again,  and  come 
forth  with  vast  reinforcements  fi-oin  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  with  Shohah,  Ha<hulezer's 
general,  as  their  leader.  David  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  forces,  met  the  enemy  at 
Helam,  beyond  Jordan,  and  overtlirew  them 
witli  immense  slaughter.  This  jjut  a  stop  to 
Syrian  hostility,  and  ended  the  campaign  for 
the  season. 

At  the  close  of  winter  David  sent  Joab  with 
his  army  against  the  Ammonites.  Tlie  He- 
brew captain  destroyed  many  of  them,  and 
besieged  llabbali,  their  chief  city.  Tlie  king 
remained  at  Jerusalem ;  and  while  his  warriors 
were  engaged  in  the  siege,  he  was  tempted  to 
seduce  Bath^heba,  and  nnirder  her  husband, 
Uriah  the  Hittite.  At  iirst  all  seemed  to  go 
well— the  way  of  wickedness  prospered.  Every 
point  in  tlie  base  matter  had  been  successfully 
gained.  But  David  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  in 
his  life,  and  Joab  obtained  the  mastery  over 
him.  Reprobation  also  was  at  hand.  "The  Lord 
sent  Nathan  to  David  ; "  and  with  a  message 
whose  pointed  simplicity  bears  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  inspiration,  the  prophet  led  the 
guilty  king,  at  first  unwittingly,  and  then  in 
awful  sincerity,  to' condemn  himself  and  repent 
in  "dust  and  ashes."  The  51st  Psalm,  wi'itten 
on  the  occasion,  portrays  most  vividly  the 
workings  of  his  penitent  mind,  and  the  mode 
in  which  he  found  pardon,  purity,  and  peace 
for  his  erring,  polluted,  and  distressed  soul. 
Meanwhile  Joab  still  prosecuted  the  siege  of 
Kabbah  ;  and  having  nearly  taken  the  city, 
invited  the  king  to  come  with  a  reinforcement 
to  complete  the  victory.  David  went,  took 
TIabbah,  spoiled  it,  and  reduced  the  people  to 
slavery  (2  Sam.  xii.  29-31).  (See  Captive.) 
This  decisive  victory,  and  its  consequences 
upon  the  vanquished  Ammonites,  appeara  to 
have  restrained  the  neighbouring  nations  in 
their  attaclcs  upon  Israel.  During  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  tlie  chosen  people  were  free 
from  foreign  aggression. 

But  the  peace  of  David  and  his  people  was 
soon  interrupted.  The  first  outbreak  \>as  in 
the  palace  itself.  This  is  not  to  be  accounted 
wonderful,  when  we  look  at  the  group  which 
assembled  around  the  royal  table  of  at  least 
seventeen  sons,  besides  "  daughters  "  (2  Sam. 
iii.  2-5;  v,  S-Hi;  1  Chr.  iii.  1-9),  all  of  whom 
were  legitimate  children  of  David  himself ; 
though  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
nearly  all  the  males,  except  the  four  sons  of 
Bathsheba,  were  the  offspring  of  different 
mothers.  In  such  circumstances,  jealousies 
and  disputes  were  unavoidable.  The  residts 
in  the  preisent  case  were  painful  and  disastrous. 
Amnon,  the  king's  eldest  son,  by  Ahinoam, 
deceived  and  violated  Tamar,  fuU  sister  of 
Absalom  son  of  Maachah.  This  provoked 
the  anger  of  Tamar's  brother  ;  and  after  wait- 
ing his  opportunity  for  two  years,  Absalom  at 
length  took  vengeance  for  his  sister's  wrong 
by  slaying  the  ravisher.  Immediately  the 
fratricide  lied  to  his  grandfather,  Tolmai,  king 
of  Geshur,  for  protection.  Such  were  some 
of  the  unhapijy  fruits  of  the  king's  ix)lygamy. 
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His  daughter  was  desolate,  hb  eldest  son  con- 
signed to  a  dishonourable  grave,  and  his 
favourite  Absalom  a  murderer  and  an  exile : 
David  mourned  and  wept. 

But  these  were  only  the  beginnings  of  sor- 
row's. Present  grief  indeed  sub.si»k'd.  After 
three  years,  by  an  artifice  of  Joab  (see  2  Sam. 
xiv.),  Absalom  was  brouj^ht  back  to  Jerusalem, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  David,  and  restored  to  liis 
affectionate  embrace.  But  other  objects  soun 
began  to  fire  the  young  i)rince  with  ambition. 
His  father  has  now  reached  his  sixtieth  year, 
and  doubtless  all  the  elder  portion  of  the 
king's  sons  would  be  anxious  to  succeed  him 
in  the  kingdom.  Absalom  used  every  means 
in  his  power,  for  the  space  of  four*  years,  to 
gain  the  favours  of  the  people,  and  acquire 
influence  in  the  country.  When  all  seemed 
ready,  he  obtained  leave  of  his  father  to  go  to 
Hebron,  under  pretence  of  paying  a  vow  to 
the  Lord.  Two  hundred  men  dejjarted  with 
the  pi'ince  from  Jerusalem,  without  being  fiilly 
aware  of  the  object  which  he  contemplated. 
At  Hebron  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised. 
Ahithophel,  one  of  David's  counsellors,  was 
sent  for  from  Giloh,  his  native  city,  to  direct 
the  movement.  David's  government  had  be- 
come unpopular  even  in  his  own  tribe.  The 
conspiracy  gathered  strength  daily;  and  the 
startling  intelligence  soon  reached  the  king's 
ears — "The  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israe^  are 
after  Absalom."  The  aged  monarch  was  terri- 
fied, and  fled  from  his  capital,  accompanied 
by  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  his  body- 
guard, together  mth  six  hundred  Gittites  who 
had  followed  him  from  Gath.  The  Levites 
would  have  gone  also  with  the  ark,  but  the 
king  forbade  them,  with  becoming  expressions 
of  resignation  to  the  will  of  (iod  (2  Sam. 
XV.  25,  20).  Hushai,  the  Archite,  a  tried  and 
faithfiil  friend  of  David,  was  sent  back  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  would  have  the  assistance 
of  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,  to  do  his 
utmost  to  subserve  the  king's  interests,  and, 
if  possible,  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators. David  and  his  friends  pursued 
their  flight  across  the  brook  Kedron,  over  the 
ascent  of  mount  Olivet,  "weeping  as  they 
went,"  and  passed  on  to  Bahurim,  a  town 
of  Benjamin,  3  or  4  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem. Here  Shimei,  a  kinsman  of  Saul, 
presumed  to  cui-se  his  dejected  sovereign ;  but 
the  king's  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  son,  and  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  know  the  results  of  the 
whole  disturbance,  to  think  of  punishing  the 
treason  of  one  insolent  Benjamite.  The  psalms 
(iii.  to  vii. ;  xli.  to  xliv.  and  Iv.)  which  were 
composed  during  this  distressing  period  afford 
a  graphic  representation  of  David's  deep  sense 

*  The  text  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7  says  "  forty  years."  This 
ia  plainly  a  mistake  of  some  early  scribe.  Josepbus 
writes,  "  Tour  years."  Sucb  was  also  the  reading  of 
the  old  Septuiigint  text,  from  wliich  the  Armenian 
translation  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
centurv.  And  the  number  "four"  accords  best  with 
the  order  of  events  iu  the  history. 
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of  the  miseries  he  endured,  and  the  wrongs 
which  were  inflicted;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  present  a  wondrous  specimen  of  pious 
resignation,  of  earnest  persevering  prayer,  and 
of  humble  yet  firm  confidence  in  the  love  and 
faithfulness  of  Jehovah. 

Meantim-e  the  rebels  had  removed  from 
Hebron  and  taken  possession  of  Jerusalem. 
Hushai  also  joined  the  ranks  of  Absalom, 
ready,  as  he  said,  to  serve  the  sovereign  whom 
the  Lord  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  should 
choose.  He  became  the  rival  of  Ahithophel 
in  counselling  the  usurper.  The  latter  would 
have  pursued  the  king  at  once,  and  such  a 
course  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
successful.  But  Hushai,  by  an  appearance  of 
cautiousness,  recommended  a  gathering  of  all 
Israel  under  Absalom  as  leader,  lest  the  known 
valour  of  David  and  his  veterans  should  be  too 
much  for  new  and  inexperienced  forces.  The 
counsel  of  Hushai  prevailed.  This  was  _  all 
that  was  needed.  Time  was  afforded  the  exiled 
king  to  pursue  his  flight,  seek  protection,  and 
prepare  for  the  worst.  He  hastened  to  Maha- 
naim  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  where  his 
followers  were  plenteously  supplied  with  pro- 
visions by  Shobi,  a  prince  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  by  Barzillai  and  Machir,  "wealthy  chiefs 
of  pastoral  Gilead."  Absalom  likewise  crossed 
the  Jordan  and  came  towards  Mahanaim,  with 
all  his  forces  under  Amasa,  nephew  of  David, 
as  their  captain,  and  j)itched  in  the  land  of 
Gilead.  Surrounded  as  David  now  was  with 
thousands  of  his  troops,  and  with  his  experi- 
enced commanders,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  meet 
the  rebels  in  the  field.  He  ajiportioned  his 
army  to  the  three  generals,  Joab,  Abishai,  and 
Ittai,  the  Gittite.  At  the  people's  request  he 
liimself  remained  in  the  city.  The  only  part 
of  the  king's  instructions  to  his  captains,  which 
has  been  preserved,  is  peculiarly  touching,  and 
displays  the  tender  feelings  of  the  aged  father 
towards  an  unworthy  child.  "Deal  gently 
for  my  sake  with  the  young  man,  even  with 
Absalom."  The  two  armies  met  in  a  wood; 
a  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  the  royalists ; 
and  notwithstanding  his  father's  order,  Ab- 
salom was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Joab. 
The  aged  parent  was  overwhelmed  Avith  grief 
at  his  son's  death,  and  bewailed  his  loss  in 
strains  of  tenderness  which  have  never  been 
surpassed.  This  conduct  greatly  discouraged 
the  people,  on  which  account  Joab  ventured  to 
administer  a  sharp  reproof  to  his  sovereign. 
Upon  this  he  suppressed  his  grief,  and  invited  by 
the  people,  the  exiled  monarch  returned  to  his 
throne.  The  men  of  Judah  met  him  at  Gilgal, 
to  conduct  him  over  Jordan  and  accompany 
him  to  his  city  with  expressions  of  joy.  Along 
with  these  was  Shimei,  who  had  formerly 
cursed  him,  with  one  thousand  Benj  amites  ready 
to  welcome  and  do  him  honour.  He  begged 
and  obtained  the  royal  clemency.  To  those 
who  had  befriended  him  in  his  distress,  David 
showed  himself  peculiarly  grateful.  When  the 
other  tribes  i)erceived  they  had  been  antici- 
X)ated  by  the  men  of  Judah,  in  manifestations 
of  loyalty,  they  were  offended,  and  preferred 
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a  complaint  against  their   brethren.      After 
some  trifling  altercation,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43),  the  worthless  Sheba, 
son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite,  presumed  to  invite 
the  men  of  Israel  to  a  new  revolt.     Irritated 
by  the  petty  circumstance    just   mentioned, 
"every  man   of    Israel  went  up  from  after 
David  and  followed   Sheba."      Amasa,   who 
had  been  appointed  chief  captain  in  room  of 
Joab,  was  commissioned  to  assemble  the  men 
of  Judah,   and  be  present  at  their  head  in 
three  days.      Not  arriving  at  the  appointed 
time,  Abishai  was  sent  with  the  king's  guard 
to  pursue  the  son  of  Bichri.     At  Gibeon  the 
envious  Joab  found  an  opportunity  of  slaying 
Amasa,  his  unsuspecting  cousin  ;    and  then, 
with  his  usual  energy,  pursued    Sheba,   and 
blockaded    him    in    Bethmaachah    before  he 
could  collect  his  partisans.     The  inhabitants 
of  Abel,  dreading  the  devastation  of  a  siege,  and       i 
advised  by  a  prudent  woman,  beheaded  Sheba,       i 
and  threw  his  head  over  the  wall  (2  Sam.  xx.        ' 
14-18).  So  ended  the  new  rebellion.  (See  Abel.) 
Soon  after  this  the  land  was  visited  with  a 
famine  of  three  years'  continuance.      David 
having  inquired  of  the  Lord  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  affliction,  and  entreated  its  re- 
moval, found  that  the  punishment  of  Saul  and       j 
his  house  for  their  iniquities  was  not  yet  com-       j 
pleted.     Seven  of  the  late  king's  descendants       ) 
were  given  up  to  the  Gibeonites,  whom  Saul 
had  nearly  extirpated,  contrary  to  Joshua's 
agreement  with  them,  and  were  hung  in  Gibeah 
by  the  remnant  of  that  people.     David  also 
gathered   together   the    bones    of    Saul    and 
Jonathan,  and  those  who  had  now  perished, 
and  sent  them  to  the  burial-place  of  Kish,  in 
Zelah,  near  the  southern  borders  of  Benjamin. 
After  these  things  God  was  entreated  for  the 
land,   and   the   famine    was    removed.      But 
trouble  did  not  end  her3.     Four  sons  of  the 
giant  of  Gath  had  grown  up  to  seek  vengeance 
for  their  father's  death ;  and  judging  the  pref?ent 
distressed  state  of  Israel  favourable  for  their 
designs,  they  invaded  the  Jewish  territories. 
Four  successive  battles  are  recorded  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  15-22),  in  the  first  of  which  the  aged  David    . 
was  nigh  to  being  slain.     His  faithful  officers 
kept  him  away  from  all  future    risks,    and 
Philistia  was  once  more  and  finally  subdued. 
David,  thus  delivered  entirely  out  of  the  hands 
of  all  his  enemies,  poured  forth  the  grateful 
feelings  of  his  bursting  heart  in  the  glo\ving 
language  of  the  18th  Psalm.     But  times  of 
peace  and  prosperity  are  often  times  of  danger 
and  calamity.     In  the  vanity  of  his  heart  the 
warlike  monarch  would  know  the  number  of 
his  fighting  men.     God  jjermitted,  and  Satan 
urged  him  to  the  deed.     The  census  Avas  taken ; 
but  David  soon  found  out  the  folly  of  his  con- 
duct.    Jehovah  was  disi^leased;   and  by  the 
infliction  of  a  plague  which  cut  off  70,000  per- 
sons, showed  the  vain  king  that  the  number  of 
his  soldiers  must    never    be    his    confidence. 
David  repented,  sought  forgiveness  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice ;  and  the  hand  of  the  destroying 
angel  was  stayed.     (See  Number.  ) 
6.   David's  Death.— Dsbxid  had  now  nearly 
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reached  the  a^e  of  tlireescore  and  ten,  and  was 
bc'j,anning  to  feel,  by  the  expressive  indications 
of  decaying  nature,  that  this  number  would 
sum  up  "the  days  of  his  years."  This  was  a 
f avoural  ile  opportunity  for  any  aspirant  to  jnit 
in  a  claim  for  the  kingdom.  Adonijah,  tlie 
fuurth,  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  David, 
ventured  to  thrust  himself  forward,  and  was 
supported  by  Joab,  the  chief  captain,  and 
Abiathar,  the  i)riest.  The  other  mighty  men 
of  David  stood  aloof.  Nathan  directed  Bath- 
sheba  to  inform  the  king,  and  remind  him  of 
his  promise  in  favour  of  her  son.  David  lost 
no  time,  but  took  the  decisive  step  of  having 
Solomon  at  once  anointed  his  successor,  and 

Eroclaimed  king  to  all  Israel.  This  celerity 
ad  the  desired  effect.  The  people  acknow- 
ledged their  new  sovereign.  Adonijah's  party 
v.'as  di.sl)anded,  and  the  heart  of  the  aged  king 
fdled  witli  joy.  Put  time  was  now  precious, 
for  David's  deijarture  was  at  hand.  _  He  at 
once  set  about  the  transference  of  all  his  public 
and  official  cares  to  the  hands  of  Solomon ;  and 
first  and  chief  of  all,  he  -devolved  upon  him  the 
building  of  Jehovah's  temple.  This  had  been 
the  great  object  of  his  anxieties  for  years;  for 
it  he  had  made  most  extensive  preparations; 
and  now  he  handed  over  to  his  son  a  divinely- 

f)rescribed  model  of  the  magnificent  structure 
1  Chr.  xxviii.  11),  together  with  immense 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  besides  a  large 
amount  of  brass  and.  other  materials  for  its 
erection.  The  rulers  and  the  people  were  next 
assembled ;  Solomon  was  declared  and  recog- 
nized as  their  future  monarch ;  both  king  and 
subjects  were  charged  to  constancy  and  faith- 
fulness to  their  great  Lawgiver,  with  the 
assurance  of  one  who  spoke  from  experience, 
that  they  should  not  lose  their  reward ;  especi- 
ally were  the  princes  and  tribes  enjoined  to 
assist  the  young  king  in  the  great  work  he  was 
about  to  undertake ;  and  to  test  the  sincerity 
of  their  promises,  and  give  David  sensible 
evidence  of  their  readiness  and  ability  to  begin 
and  complete  the  sacred  edifice,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  every  one  to  consecrate  what- 
ever he  chose  to  the  magnificent  enterprise. 
A  truly  liberal  response  was  made  to  the  royal 
appeal  (1  Chr.  xxix.  6-9).  The  hearts  of  people 
and  of  princes  were  filled  with  exuberant  glad- 
ness when  they  saw  the  vastness  of  their  muni- 
ficent free-will  offering ;  V  and  David  the  king 
also  rejoiced  with  great*  joy."  The  piety  of 
"the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel"  regulated  the 
overflowing  ecstasy  of  his  heart,  and  drew 
foi-th  a  burst  of  thanksgiving  whose  fervid 
eloquence  is  not  excelled  in  the  records  of 
insjnred  devotion.  The  whole  congregation 
joined  in  the  ascription  of  praise  to  God,  and 
offered  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  in  abund- 
ance for  all  Israel. 

From  this  sacred  and  exalted  scene  David 
may  be  said  to  have  gone  down  to  die.  Beyond 
a  few  counsels  to  Solomon,  of  less  general  in- 
terest (1  Ki.  ii.  1-9),  we  have  nothing  in  the 
sacred  narrative.  The  public  acts  of  David 
had  now  closed.  A  stranger  and  sojourner  on 
earth,  a^  were  all  his  fathers,  David  was  not 
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permitted  to  "continue  by  reason  of  death.** 
After  a  reign  of  forty  years,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  he  died,  "full  of  riches  and  honour." 

In  person  king  David  was  comely — of  a 
"ruddy"  complexion  and  beautiful  counte- 
nance, and  p(jssessed  also  of  great  personal 
agility  and  strength  (Ps.  xviii,  33,  34).  His 
relation  to  his  brothers  seems  never  to  have 
been  confidential ;  but  he  clung  to  his  nephews, 
who  were  probably  of  his  own  age.  His  two 
sisters,  the  mothers  of  these  nephews,  must  in 
that  case  have  been  greatly  older  than  himself. 
Abigail,  the  younger  of  the  two,  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Nahash,  and  may  have  been  a 
sister  only  by  the  mother's  side,  Nahash  being 
a-'^pposed  to  be  her  husband  prior  to  her  union 
wiC:h  Jesse. 

D.wid,  besides  organizing  the  priesthood  into 
twevity-four  courses,  formed  a  regular  army,  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.)  Twenty-four  thousand  men  were 
called  out  to  constant  exercise,  being  relieved 
each  mwnth ;  so  that  twelve  times  tliis  number 
were  kept  in  military  service.  Twelve  stewards 
over  the  royal  property,  and  a  cabinet  of  six, 
also  formed  portion  of  his  court  and  house- 
hold (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-34).     (See  Armies.) 

The  term  David  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Messiah  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24 ;  Hos.  iii.  5). 

When  David  is  spoken  of  as  "the  man  after 
God's  own  heart"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  14 ;  Acts  xiii.  22) 
reference  is  obviously  intended  to  his  general 
character  and  conduct,  and  not  to  every  parti- 
cular instance  of  it,  as  well  as  to  his  selection 
by  God  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Israel.  As  a 
sovereign,  he  had  au  intense  and  constant  de- 
sire to  carry  out  the  purj^oses  of  Jehovah. 
He  boAved  to  the  principles  of  the  Theocracy, 
was  true  to  his  coronation  oath,  and  did  not 
use  his  elevation  to  gratify  private  ambition  or 
promote  selfish  enterprise.  His  undaunted 
valctur  was  stimulated  by  the  purest  patriotism ; 
the  weal  of  his  peoplfe  lay  near  his  heart,  and 
his  arm  was  ever  ready  to  smite  the  opjiressor 
and  repel  the  invader.  He  never  scrupled, 
when  his  country's  interests  demanded  it,  to 
exchange  his  crown  for  a  helmet,  and  his 
sceptre  for  a  sword,  and  lead  on  in  person  the 
armies  of  the  commonwealth  to  battle  and 
victory.  He  felt  that  he  was  only  God's 
deputy,  and  that  he  was  secure  against  failure 
so  long  as  he  served  his  Divine  sovereign. 
But  yet  as  a  man  many  stains  lie  upon  his  life. 
Numerous  temptations  surrounded  him,  and 
he  occasionally  fell  before  th'em.  The  Bible 
does  not  conceal    his    faUs,  nor   attempt  to 

Ealliate  his  transgressions.  As  lie  was  human, 
e  was  imperfect;  and  when  he  sinned,  God 
punished  him,  and  that  with  great  severity. 
The  discords  of  his  family,  the  want  oi  affection 
manifested  by  so  many  of  them  to  one  another 
and  to  himself,  must  have  deei)ly  grieved  him 
and  embittered  his  old  age.  His  Avorst  foes 
were  those  of  his  own  household.  The  charges 
which  he  gave  on  his  death-bed  to  Solomon,  in 
reference  to  tlie  killing  of  Shimei  and  Joab, 
&c. ,  were  not  the  dictates  of  private  revenge, 
but  injunctions  against  trait»irs,  who  might 
have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  nation  under 
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a  young  and  inexperienced  Icing.  His  peni- 
tence was  as  deep  as  his  sins  were  aggravated. 
The  meanings  of  his  heart  broken  by  his 
offences  are  heard  in  many  of  his  psalms. 
With  what  lonely  prostration  of  spirit  does  he 
cry  "out  of  the  depths"  in  the  51st  Psalm! 
He  lay  low  in  the  dust  before  the  God  against 
whom  he  had  sinned,  and  perhaps  the  humblest 
man  in  the  nation  was  he  who  sat  upon  its 
throne  and  occupied  its  palace.  These  ele- 
ments of  religious  experience  gave  him  ardour 
in  the  service  of  God,  and  always  preserved 
him  from  the  slightest  approach  to  idol  wor- 
ship. He  was  honoured  to  verify  the  covenant 
made  with  the  Father  of  the  faithful,  for  he 
established  the  government  of  Israel,  and 
extended  its  dominions  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
promise  to  Abraham,  and  left  a  great  bixt  un- 
consolidated empire,  stretching  from  Egypt  to 
Lebanon,  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  mental  abilities  of  David  were  certainly 
of  a  very  high  order.  His  acquirements  in 
literature,  music,  and  poetry  were  of  no 
common  rank.  As  a  man  of  war  he  was 
pre-eminently  courageous  and  successfuL  His 
general  conduct  was  marked  by  generosity, 
integrity,  fortitude,  activity,  and  persever- 
ance ;  and  his  'religious  character,  though 
not  stainless,  was  certainly  adorned  in  his 
later  years  by  sincere,  fervent,  exalted  piety. 

His  religious  feelings  were  ardent.  When 
he  was  exiled  by  an  unnatural  and  rebellious 
son,  and  comijelled  to  flee  into  the  solitudes 
for  escape,  his  complaint  was  that  of  the  saint, 
not  of  the  dethroned  monarch :  he  sighs  not  to 
be  restored  to  the  crown  and  the  sceptre,  but 
he  pines  for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  privi- 
lege (Ps.  xlii.  1,  2).  When  the  building  of  his 
own  house  had  been  finished,  it  was  dedicated 
by  religious  service  and  song,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  30th  Psalm.  His  victories  over  the 
enemies  of  God  and  his  people  furnish 
the  occasion  of  a  devout  psean  to  Him  who 
is  Lord  of  armies: — "It  is  God  that  girdeth 
me  with  strength,  andmaketh  my  way  perfect. 
He  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet,  and 
Betteth  me  up  on  my  high  places.  He  teacheth 
my  hands  to  war,  so  that  a  bow  of  steel  is 
broken  by  mine  arms.  Thou  hast  also  given 
me  the  shield  of  thy  salvation  ;  and  thy  right 
hand  hath  holden  me  up,  and  thy  gentleness 
hath  made  me  great"  (Ps.  xviii.  32-35).  The 
early  occupations  of  his  boyhood  suggest  many 

E leasing  allusions  to  the  royal  bard: — "The 
ord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want.  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ;  he 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters."  His 
psalms  place  him  among  the  most  eminent  of 
prophets  and  holy  men.  In  sublimity  and 
tenderness  of  expression,  in  loftiness  and  purity 
of  religious  sentiment,  they  are  without  parallel. 
They  embody  the  universal  language  of  religious 
emotion  for  all  time.  The  songs  which  cheered 
the  solitudes  of  Engedi,  or  animated  the 
Hebrews  as  they  wound  along  the  glens  or  hill- 
sides of  Judea,  have  been  repeated  for  ages  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  habitable  world — 
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in  the  remotest  islands  of  the  ocean,  among 
the  forests  of  America  and  the  deserts  of 
Africa.  How  many  hearts  have  they  softened, 
purified,  consoled,  and  exalted,  by  the  deep 
devotional  fervour  they  have  kindled,  and  the 
views  of  the  divine  wisdom,  holiness,  and  love 
to  which  they  have  led ! 

David,  key  of.     (See  Key.) 

DAY  (Gen.  i.  5)' — a  period  consisting  of 
twenty-four  hours,  or  one  revolution  of  the 
eai-th  around  upon  its  axis.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  of  such  revolutions  make  a  year, 
or  one  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun. 
The  artificial  day  is  the  time  during  which  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon.  Both  these  uses 
of  the  term  occur,  G^n.  i.  5.  The  civil  day  is 
reckoned  differently  by  different  nations : 
some  from  sunrise  to  sunrise;  others  from 
sunset  to  sunset;  others  still  from  noon  to 
noon,  or  from  midnight  to  midnight.  The 
Jewish  day  was  reckoned  from  evening  to 
evening.  Their  Sabbath,  or  seventh,  began 
on  what  we  call  Friday,  at  sunset,  and  ended 
on  what  we  call  Saturday,  at  sunset  (Exod.  xii. 
18;  Lev.  xxiii.  32).  This  mode  <of  reckoning 
days  was  not  uncommon  in  other  eastern 
nations.  Some  have  conjectural  that  this 
computation  was  established  after  the  children 
of  Israel  left  Egypt,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  from  the 
surrounding  nations,  whose  day  commenced  in 
honour  of  their  chief  god,  the  sun,  at  the 
time  of  his  rising.  This  can  scarcely  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  practice ;  for  it  was  not 
confined  to  the  Jews,  but  extended  to  the 
Phoenicians,  Numidians,  and  others.  If  we 
turn  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  find 
that  darkness  was  prior  to  light.  Such 
priority  naturally  accounts  for  the  species 
of  computation  which  we  are  now  noticing. 
This  method  was  not  confined  to  eastern 
tribes.  It  was  in  use  among  the  ancient  Gauls. 
"All  the  Gauls,"  says  Ceesar,  "conceive  them- 
selves to  be  sprung  from  father  Dis,  and  they 
affirm  it  to  be  handed  down  to  them  by  the 
Druids.  For  this  reason  they  measure  time 
not  by  the  number  of  days,  but  of  nights. 
Accordingly,  they  observe  their  birthdays  and 
the  beginnings  of  months  and  years  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  the  day  to  follow  the 
night."  In  our  own  language,  too,  we  say 
se'ennight  and  fortnight,  instead  of  seven  or 
fourteen  days. 

The  day  was  originally  divided  into  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  The  word  day  in  John  xi. 
9  is  used  in  contradistinction  from  night  or 
darkness.  The  term  hour  is  first  introduced 
into  the  sacred  writings,  Dan.  iii.  G ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  definite  term  is 
denoted  by  it.  In  our  Saviour's  time  the 
division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours  was 
loiown  (John  xi.  9).  In  Europe  and  America, 
and  most  civilized  cotmtries,  tlie  day  begins  at 
midnight.  (See  Watch).  The  word  day  is 
often  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  denote  an 
indefinite  time  (Gen.  ii.  4 ;  Isa.  xxii.  5 ;  Acts 
xvii.  31).  So  also  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the    term    "three    days    and   three    nights" 
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(Matt.  xii.  40)  denotes  the  same  space  of  time 
as  "three days,"  or  a  portion  of  them  (Matt. 
Kxvii.  63,  CA).     (See  Crkation.) 

Day  often  denotes  a  certain  period.  In  the 
Old  'I'e.stament  "the  day,"  or  "that  day," 
fiignifies  the  advent  of  Messiah ;  b\it  in  the 
^  New  Testamertt  the  same  phnvse  refers  to  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  judgment.  Day  in  John 
ix.  4  is  man's  life  in  contrast  with  the  night 
of  death. 

Daysman  (Job  ix.  33) — an  arbitrator,  or 
•lerson  to  judge  between  contending  parties. 

Dayspring  (Job  xxxviii,  12;  Luke  i.  78) — 
the  first  dawning  of  light  (comp.  Isa.  Ix.  1,  2, 
and  Rev.  xxii.  l(i). 

Day-star,  or  Morning-star  (2  Pet.  i.  19), 
in  the  figurative  language  of  the  apostle,  is 
supposed  to  mean  the  light  which  shines  on 
the  soul  of  the  believer,  and  cheers  him  with 
the  expectation  of  a  perfect  day  of  holiness 
and  joy.  Christ  himself,  in  Rev.  xxii.  16,  is 
called  "  the  bright  and  morning  star." 

Day,  Lord's.     (See  Sabbath.) 

DEACON  (1  Tim.  iii.  10).  The  term  in 
general  signifies  servant.  In  John  ii.  5,  9,  it 
means  those  who  waited  on  the  guests  at  table. 
In  Rom.  xiii.  4  it  is  api)lied  to  the  magistrate; 
and  in  Rom.  xv.  8  it  is  given  to  Christ,  who 
was  a  minister  of  the  circumcision.  The  name 
is  given  as  a  general  appellation  to  office- 
bearers in  the  Christian  Church  (1  Cor.  iii.  5 ; 
Col.  iv.  7).  But  more  particularly  this  name, 
as  a  title  of  office, was  first  given  to  "seven 
men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom,"  who  were  appointed  over  the 
business  of  serving  tables,  in  order  that  the 
apostles  might  be  at  liberty  to  give  themselves 
continually  to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the 
Word.  On  account  of  that  common  fund  which 
was  peculiar  to  the  early  Church,  there  may 
have  been  deacons  prior  to  this  arrangement ; 
but  as  the  Hellenists  complained  of  partiality 
in  the  distribution  of  money  to  their  widows, 
out  of  the  Hellenist  converts  were  the  seven 
deacons  chosen.  They  were  set  apart  by 
prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands 
(Acts  vi.  1-4).  The  qualifications  and  duties 
of  deacons  are  particularly  set  forth  in  Acts  vi. 
1-G,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  8-12.  The  female  minis- 
ters, or  deaconesses,  were  probablj'  employed 
in  attending  upon  those  of  their  own  sex,  in 
some  of  the  same  offices  and  duties  which  the 
deacons  performed  fcjr  their  brethren. 

In  the  Church,  after  the  period  of  the 
apostles,  deaconesses  were  for  a  long  time  an 
established  order  of  office-bearers.  In  Rom, 
xvi.  1  we  read,  "I  commend  unto  you  Phel)e 
our  sister,  which  is  a  servant  of  the  church 
which  is  at  Cenchrea."  What  the  peculiar 
office  of  deaconess  in  the  apostolic  Church  was 
we  are  not  informed.  Probably,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  the  female  deacons  attended  to 
their  own  sex  ;  anil  this  was  the  more  necessary 
from  that  want  of  intercourse  and  friendsliip 
between  the  sexes  which  jirevailed  in  the  East. 
l'"'emales  living,  nnd  being  obliged  to  live,  in  vir- 
tual seclusion,  could  with  ])roi>riety  be  visited 
only  ly  thoie  of  their  own  sex.   (See  Bithynia.) 
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DE.VD,  DEATH  (Gen.  xxv.  11;  Exod. 
iv.  19).  Death  is  the  destruction  or  extinction 
of  life.  It  is  not  defined  in  Scrijjture,  but 
many  figures  are  employed  to  describe  it.  It 
is  returning  to  the  dust— being  gathered  to 
one's  fathers— a  departure— a  putting  off  ap- 
parel— a  sleep — a  giving  up  the  ghost.  By 
the  transgression  of  God's  commandment  our 
first  parents  became  liable  to  death.  The 
threatening  was,  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die"  (Gen.  ii.  17; 
Rom.  V.  12-14;  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22;  Heb.  ix. 
27).  This  expression  does  not  define  the  time 
of  actual  dissolution,  but  rather  denotes  an 
inevitable  liability  or  exposure  to  death,  which, 
in  that  day  and  by  that  act,  they  should 
surely  incur.  But  there  is  one  sense  in  which 
the  threatening  was  literally  infiicted.  The 
very  moment  Adam  and  Eve  sinned,  they 
s^evered  themselves  from  God  and  became 
spiritually  dead.  Though  no  threatening  had 
been  pronounced,  yet  spiritual  death  must 
have  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of  trans- 
gression. Temporal  death  may  not  have  been 
a  necessary  consequence— may  have  been  only 
added  as  a  positive  penalty  and  a  symbol  of 
the  more  awful  infliction. 

The  sacred  writers  speak  of  a  death  which 
affects  the  body  only  (Gen.  xxv.  11) ;  of  an- 
other which  describes  the  condition  of  the 
soul  under  the  power  of  sin  (Eph.  ii.  1) ;  and  a 
third  which  denotes  the  everlasting  perdition 
of  the  wicked  (Jas.  v.  20).  In  each  of  these 
senses  our  Divine  Redeemer  may  be  i-egarded 
as  having  virtually  destroyed  death,  and 
"delivered  them  who  through  fear  of  death 
were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage " 
(Heb.  ii.  14, 15).  In  regard  to  temporal  death, 
Jesus  has  freed  us  from  its  sting,  though  not 
from  its  stroke,  and  he  gives  us  full  victory 
over  it  and  all  its  ravages  on  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection.  Believers  are  quickened  out 
of  spiritual  death  when  they  are  regenerated 
by  the  life-giving  Spirit ;  and  the  entire  work 
of  Christ  is  to  deliver  his  peoj^le  from  the 
pangs  of  eternal  death,  in  bestowing  on  them 
pardon,  holiness,  and  preparation  for  heaven. 
To  avail  ourselves,  however,  of  the  benefits 
of  his  perfect  triumph,  we  must  believe,  trust, 
love,  and  obey  him.  (See  Burial,  Christ, 
Resurrection.) 

DEAD  SEA.    (See  Salt  Sea.) 

DEARTH.     (See  Famine.) 

DEBIR,  or  KIRJATH-SEPHER  (Judg. 
i.  11),  or  KIRJATH-SANNAH  (Josh.  xv. 
49).  Probably  a  seat  of  Canaanitish  learning, 
if  we  are  to  judge  fi-om  its  names:  for  Debir 
signifies  oracle,  and  Kirjath-sepher  means  citt; 
of  books,  while  Kirjath-sanuah  denotes  city  of 
doctrine.  It  was  a  stronghold  of  the  sons  of 
Anak,  which  was  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
X.  38,  39),  and  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
It  was  afterwards  recaptured  by  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  again  subdued  by  the  Israelites 
under  Othniel  (Josh.  xv.  1.5-17).  It  subse- 
quently became  a  city  of  the  Levites  (Josh, 
xxi.  15).  There  was  another  town  of  this 
name  among  the  possessions  of  Gad,  east  of 
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the  Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  and  a  third  on  the 
border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  (Comp.  Josh, 
xiii.  26  and  xv.  7.) 

DEBORAH— ?>ee.  1.  (Judg.  iv.  4)  A  woman 
of  eminent  wisdom  and  holiness  (called  a  pro- 
phetess), and  a  judge  of  the  people  of  Israel. 
She  was  the  Avife  of  Lapidoth  (though  some 
think  the  passage  should  read,  "a  woman  of 
Lapidoth"),  and  had  her  judgment-seat  under 
a  palm  tree,  which  is  hence  called  by  her  name 
(Judg.  iv.  5).  Israel  was  suffering  at  that  time 
a  most  oppressive  bondage  under  Jabin,  a 
Canaanitish  king,  to  which  they  were  doomed 
in  consequence  of  their  sin.  Deborah,  by 
divine  direction,  called  upon  Barak,  who  had 
probably  signalized  himself  in  some  way,  and 
commanded  him,  as  from  God,  to  station  him- 
self upon  mount  Tabor,  with  a  prescribed 
number  of  men,  and  she  would  see  to  it  that 
Sisera,  the  commander  of  the  tyrant's  army, 
should  be  there,  and  should  fall  into  Barak's 
hands.  Barak  engaged  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prise, if  Deborah  would  accompany  him.  To 
this  she  consented,  intimating,  however,  that 
if  she  went,  the  honoixr  of  the  victory  would  be 
hers,  and  not  his,  and  that  Sisera  would  be 
regarded  as  having  fallen  by  the  hands  of  a 
woman  (Judg.  ix.  54).  The  two  armies  met ; 
the  hosts  of  Sisera  were  vastly  superior  in 
number  and  formidable  equipment,  for  they 
had  900  chariots  of  iron,  but  the  event  was  as 
Deborah  predicted.  Sisera  fled ;  but  his  army 
was  cut  off,  and  every  man  slain.  The  triumphal 
song  composed  or  dictated  by  Deborah  on  that 
occasion  is  an  early  specimen  of  oriental  i^oetry. 
(See  Barak,  Jael,  ) 

2.  (Gen.  xxxv,  8)  The  name  of  Rebekah's 
nurse,  who  died  and  was  buried  near  BetheL 

DEBT,  DEBTOR.  The  Mosaic  laws  were 
comparatively  mild,  and  were  truly  equitable. 
Among  the  Romans  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor  was  exceedingly  severe  upon  the  for- 
mer, for  he  could  be  put  to  death ;  and  on  very 
many  occasions  the  harsh  exactions  of  creditors 
led  to  serious  disturbances  in  the  state.  The 
Hebrew  law,  indeed,  authorized  the  taking  of 
a  debtor  into  slavery;  but  such  bondage  was 
mercifully  guarded.  "If  thy  brother  that 
dwelleth  by  thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold 
unto  thee,  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve 
as  a  bond-servant:  but  as  an  hired  servant, 
and  as  a  sojourner,  he  shall  be  with  thee,  and 
shall  serve  thee  unto  the  year  of  jubilee  :  and 
then  shall  he  depart  from  thee,  both  he  and  his 
children  with  him,  and  shall  return  unto  his 
own  family,  and  unto  the  possession  of  his 
fathers  shall  he  return  (Lev.  xxv.  39-41).  This 
species  of  servitude  was  only  the  debtor's  giv- 
ing his  labour  for  a  limited  period,  in  order  to 
cancel  his  debts.  And  the  law  was  even  so 
severe,  because  no  Hebrew  could  fall  into  debt 
unless  by  very  reckless  dissipation  and  extra- 
vagance. _  The  person  of  the  debtor  could  not 
be  thus  seized  for  payment  of  his  obligations, 
unless  his  property  were  unable  to  liquidate 
the  claims  made  upon  him.  His  land  passed 
into  the  creditor's  hands  until  the  year  of 
jubilee.  The  creditor  never  owned  such  land 
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— he  only  leased  it  till  the  sums  owing  him 
were  paid;  and  knowing  that  the  land,  at  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval,  would  revert  to  its 
original  proprietor,  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he 
lent  more  than  the  period  intervening  before 
the  jubilee  could  easily  repay.  Imprisonment 
was  not  recognized  by  Moses  as  a  punishment 
for  debt;  but  such  'a  penalty  was  long  the 
disgrace  of  England.  When  the  Jews  came 
back  from  Babylon,  many  of  them  fell  into 
debt,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  oppressed 
by  their  creditors  (Neh.  v.  3-5).  Nehemiah 
remonstrated  with  these  creditors,  and  caused 
them  to  remit  such  debts,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
condition  and  critical  circumstances  of  the 
country.  Had  the  Mosaic  law  been  fairly  and 
equitably  carried  out,  neither  the  slavery  of  a 
debtor  nor  the  oppression  of  a  creditor  would 
have  been  heard  of.  The  whole  people  had  a 
competency  in  landed  property— a  provision 
that  secured  against  poverty,  while  it  prevented 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.     (See  Begging.) 

DECAPOLIS  (Matt.  iv.  25)— usually  de- 
scribed  as  a  province  or  canton  of  Judea,  within 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  east  of  the  Jordan. 
Geographers  generally  agree  that  Scythopolis 
was  the  chief  of  these  cities,  and  was  the  only 
one  of  them  west  of  the  Jordan ;  that  Hippo 
(Hippos),  Gadara,  Dion  (or  Dios),  Pelea  (or 
Bella),  Gerasa  (or  Gergesa),  Philadelphia,  and 
Raphana  (or  Raphanse),  were  seven  of  the 
remaining  nine ;  and  the  other  two  were  either 
Kanatha  and  Capitolias,  or  Damascus  and 
Otopos,  It  is  not  only  difficult  to  say  what 
the  ten  cities  precisely  were,  but  it  would  seem 
that  more  than  ten  cities  were  sometimes  in- 
cluded under  the  general  appellation  of  Deca- 
polis.  These  cities  were  inhabited  chiefly  by 
foreigners  (Greeks)  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour, 
and  not  by  Jews.  Hence  the  keeping  of  swine 
by  the  Gergesenes  (Matt.  viii.  30-33),  which 
was  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  law. 

DEDAN.  1.  ( Jer.  xxv.  23 ;  xlix.  8 ;  Ezek. 
xxv.  13)  A  district  of  Arabia  Petrgea,  south  of 
Idumea,  or  Edom,  settled  by  the  descendants 
of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3). 

2.  A  country  of  Arabia,  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  traded  with  Tyre  in  ivory,  and  ebony, 
and  drapery  for  chariots  (Ezek.  xxv.  13 ;  xxvii. 
15-20;  xxxviii.  13).  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
posterity  of  Dedan,  son  of  Raamah  (Gen.  x.  7), 
son  of  Cush ;  and  long  after  the  ruin  of  Tyre 
there  was  a  city  Dedan  in  this  region,  which 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  part  of  which 
was  in  those  articles  mentioned  by  Ezekieh 
The  location  of  these  places  is  uncertain.  The 
Dedanim  (Isa.  xxi.  13),  or  Dodanim  (Gen.  x.  4), 
were  probably  the  people  of  Dedan. 

DEDICATE,  DEDICATION  (Num.  vii. 
84 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  11) — a  religious  ceremony,  by 
which  any  person,  such  as  a  Nazarite — any 
place,  such  as  the  temple— any  thing,  such  as 
the  utensils  and  furniture  of  the  tabernacle — 
was  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  or  to  some 
sacred  use,  (Exod.  xl. ;  Num.  vii. ;  1  Ki.  viii. ; 
Ezra  vi. ;  Neh.  xii.)  Cities,  walls,  gates,  and 
private   houses   were    thus    dedicated.      The 
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practice  of  consecration  was  very  common 
among  the  Jews,  and  was  suited  to  the  peculiar 
di.sjiensation  under  which   tliey  Uvea.      The 

iierscms,  j)laces,  and  tilings  consecrated  were, 
lowever,  for  tlie  most  x^^irt  deHi;,aied  to  serve 
as  patterns,  exami)les,  or  shadows  c»f  better 
things  in  reserve ;  and  now  that  the  Messiah, 
ohe  true  tenii)]e,  altar,  priest,  and  sacrifice 
(John  ii.  19-22;  Heb.  ix.  10),  has  come,  that 
which  was  figurative  and  ty7ncal  is  done  away; 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  Iledeemer  in  all 
the  assemblies  of  his  people,  eveii  where  only 
two  or  threj  are  met  in  his  name,  may  be 
regarded  as  consecrating  every  place  where  it 
is  enjoyed  (Matt,  xviii.  20;  Acts  vii.  48;  Heb. 
iii.  G). 

Dkdtcatton,  feast  op  the.    (See  Feast.) 

DEEP.     (See  Abyss.) 

DEFILE  (Lev.  xi.  44).  Under  the  Jewish 
law  many  blemishes  of  person  and  conduct 
were  regarded  as  defilements  or  i>ollutions, 
rendering  those  upon  whom  they  were  found 
imclean,  and  subjecting  them  for  the  time 
being  to  many  civil  and  religious  disabilities 
(Mark.  vii.  2).  The  term  is  most  frequently 
used  by  the  sacred  writers  in  a  figurative  sense. 
(See  Clean.) 

DEGIIEE  (Ps.  cxx.,  title).  This  word  is 
used  to  signify  rank  or  station  (Ps.  Ixii.  9). 
The  phrase,  "song  or  psalm  of  degrees" — which 
fonns  the  title  to  Psalms  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  in- 
clusive—has been  variously  interpreted.  Some 
suppose  it  has  reference  to  the  elevated  voice  in 
\vhich  these  psalms  were  sung;  others,  to  the 
time  when  they  were  sung— viz.,  at  the  annual 
festivals,  when  the  Jews  went  up  to  Jerusalem — 
and  that  in  this  sense  they  were  called  odes  of 
ascension.  Others  sui)pose  them  to  have  been 
chanted  at  various  stations  by  tlie  tribes  as 
they  returned  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 
Others  suppose  they  were  sung  by  the  Levites 
as  they  ascended  the  steps  of  the  temple ;  and 
others,  again,  are  of  opinion  that  the  title  has 
reference  to  the  pecuharly  climactic  style  of 
these  psalms — viz. ,  that  the  thought  or  expres- 
sion of  one  verse  is  resumed  and  carried  for- 
ward in  the  next  succeeding  verse,  as  in  Ps. 
cxxi.  The  repetition  of  the  words  printed  in 
italics  in  the  following  version  of  this  psalm, 
will  show  what  is  meant  by  this  last  sup- 
position:— 

"  1.  I  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills    . 

From  wheuce  will  my  ftelp  comef 
2.  My  help  cotneth  from  Jehovah, 

The  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 
8.  He  Buffereth  not  mv  foot  to  bfe  moved, 

Thy  keeper  slumbereth  not 
4.  Lo!  he  slumbereth  not,  nor  sleepeth, 

The  keeper  of  Israel. 
6.  Jehovah  is  thy  keeper, 

Jehovah,  thy  Khade,  is  at  thy  right  hand. 

6.  The  Sim  shall  not  smite  theo  by  day, 
Nor  the  moon  by  night. 

7.  Jehovah  preserveth  theo  from  all  evil, 
J'reservtth  tliy  soul. 

8.  Jehovah  preserveth  thy  going  out  and  thy  com- 

ing in, 
From  tliis  time  forth  for  evermore." 
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Gesenius  has  pointed  out  the  same  arrangtt* 
ment  in  the  S(mg  of  Deborah,  and  in  Isa.  xxvL, 
where  verses  5,  G  read  thus  : — 

"  The  lofty  city  he  hath  laid  Imc, 
JIath  laid  it  loio  to  the  giounti. 
The  foot  hatli  trodden  it  (l<jwn, 
Tttejeet  of  the  poor,  tlie  steps  of  the  needy." 

DEHAVITES  (Ezra  iv.  9) -.supposed  to 
be  the  Dahi  of  Herodotus  and  a  Persian  tribe, 
and,  as  s(mie  think,  the  same  who  are  men- 
tioned as  from  Ava  (2  Ki.  xvii.  24). 

DELILAH  (Judg.  xvi.  4)  — a  licentious 
woman,  of  the  valley  of  Sorek,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  near  the  borders  of  the  Philistines, 
whom  Samson  loved,  and  who  was  the  instru- 
ment of  betraying  him  to  his  enemies.  (See 
Samson.) 

DELUGE.     (See  Noah.) 

DEMAS  (Col.  iv.  H)— a  zealous  discii)le 
and  feUow-labourer  of  Paul  (Phile.  24),  who 
afterwards  apostatized  from  the  faith,  or  at 
least  deserted  evangelical  work,  through  in- 
ordinate love  of  the  world  (2  Tim.  iv.  ]0;  1 
John  ii.  15). 

pE?IETEIUS,  1.  (Acts  xix.  24)  A  silver- 
smith  who  resided  at  Ephcsus,  and  manu- 
factured silver  shrines,  or  miniature  temples 
and  images  of  Diana.  (See  Diana.)  This  was 
a  very  lucrative  business  in  that  city,  where 
her  worship  was  chiefly  maintained;  and 
hence,  when  the  Gospel  began  to  make  an 
impression,  and  the  people  to  forsake  their 
vain  idols  for  the  service  of  the  living  God, 
Demetrius  saw  that  he  should  lose  his  business 
unless  he  could  still  keep  the  people  in  .sin. 
So  he  called  a  meeting  of  those  who  worked  at 
that  trade,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  charg- 
ing the  apostle  Paul  with  having  taught  that 
the  gods  which  they  made  were  no  gods,  and 
with  persuading  the  peojjle  not  to  purchase 
the  images  by  the  manufacture  of  which  they 
obtained,  their  living;  and,  besides  this  (or 
rather  as  a  cover  to  selfish  and  avaricious 
motives),  he  showed  them  that  the  worship  of 
Diana,  which  they  had  maintained  so  long 
and  with  so  much  magnificence,  and  probably 
to  the  great  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  city, 
for  strangers  from  all  quarters  thronged  to  it, 
would  be  brought  into  contempt,  if  the  apostle's 
doctrine  should  prevaih  By  this  harangue  he 
inflamed  the  passions  of  his  fellow-craftsmen, 
and  they  excited  the  multitude,  until  the  whole 
city  of  Ephesus  was  thrown  into  an  uproar, 
which  was  finally  ciuelled  by  the  politic  ana 
seasonable  advice  of  the  town-clerk.  (See 
Diana,  Ephesus,  Town-Clerk.) 

2.  (3  John  12)  A  disciple  of  high  reputa- 
tion, and,  as  some  suppose  (though  wthout 
warrant),  the  Demetrius  of  Ephe-sus,  con- 
verted to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

DEMONIACAL  POSSESSION.  (See 
Possessed.) 

DEN.     (See  Cave.) 

DEPUTY.  This  word  represents  two  dif- 
ferent Greek  words  in  the  New  Testament.  In 
Acts  xiii.  7  it  signifies  the  Roman  proconsul. 

DERBE  (Acts  xiv.  G)  — a  town  of  Lycaonia, 
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east  of  Iconium,  whither  Paul  and  Barnabas 
fled  when  expelled  from  Lystra,  and  where 
they  preached  the  Gospel  with  success  (Acts 
xiv.  20).  Derbe  was  the  native  place  of  Gains 
(Acts  XX.  4) ;  but  the  precise  site  has  not  been 
recognized. 

DESERT  (Exod.  v.  3).  This  word  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  wilderness.  It  signifies 
generally  a  waste  or  uncultivated  territory,  as 
pastures  and  forests.  The  modern  acceptation 
of  the  word  always  implies  barrenness ;  not  so 
the  ancient  (Ps.  Ixv.  12).  The  various  deserts 
mentioned  in  Scripture  are — Arabian  or  great 
desert,  those  of  Bethaven,  Beersheba,  Datnas- 
cus,  Edom,  Engedi,  Gibeon,  Judea,  Jeruel, 
Ivedemoth,  Kadesh,  Maon,  Paran,  Shur,  Sin, 
Sinai,  Ziph,  Zin,  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  that  near 
Gaza.  Maundrell  thus  describes  the  wilderness 
of  Jericho, — "From  this  place  you  proceed  in 
an  intricate  way  amongst  hills  and  valleys, 
interchangeably;  all  of  a  very  barren  aspect 
at  present,  but  discovering  evident  signs  of  the 
labour  of  the  husbandman  in  ancient  times. 
After  some  hours'  travel  in  this  sort  of  road  you 
arrive  at  the  mountainous  desert  into  which 
our  blessed  Saviour  was  led  by  the  Spirit,  to 
be  tempted  by  the  devil.  A  most  miserable, 
dry,  barren  place  it  is,  consisting  of  high 
rocky  mountains,  so  torn  and  disordered  as 
if  the  earth  had  here  suffered  some  great 
convulsion,  in  which  its  very  bowels  had 
been  turned  outward.  On  the  left  hand, 
looking  down  in  a  deep  valley,  as  we  passed 
along,  Ave  saw  some  ruins  of  small  cells 
and  cottages,  which,  they  told  us,  were  for- 
merly the  habitations  of  hermits  retiring 
hither  for  penance  and  mortification.  And 
certainly  there  could  not  be  found  in  the 
whole  earth  a  more  comfortless  and  aban- 
doned place  for  that  purpose.  As  soon  as  we 
entered  the  plain  we  turned  up  on  the  left 
hand,  and,  going  about  one  hour  that  way, 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  Quarantania;  which, 
they  say,  is  the  mountain  into  which  the 
devil  took  our  blessed  Saviour  when  he  tempted 
him  with  that  visionary  scene  of  all  the  king- 
doms and  glories  of  the  world.  It  is,  as  St. 
Matthew  styles  it,  an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain, and  in  its  ascent  not  only  difficult  but 
dangerous."  (See  Arabah,  and  the  various 
geographical  names.) 

DESOLATION,  abomination  of.  (See 
Abominable.) 

DEUTERONOMY,  or  the  second^  law 
(so  called  from  its  repeating  the  law),  is  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Bible,  and  (except  the  last 
chapter)  was  written  by  Moses  (Deut.  i.  5, 
conip.  with  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 ;  2  Chr,  xxv.  4  ; 
Dan.  ix.  13;  Mark  xii.  19;  Acts  iii.  22). 
Deuteronomy  is  the  name  given  by  the  Greek 
translators.  The  Hebrew  term  is  only  the 
first  words  of  the  treatise,  ellch  hadebarim. 
This  book  embraces  a  j)eriod  of  about  five  or 
six  weeks  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  journey- 
ings  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  born  after  the  giving 
of  the  law  from  Sinai,  it  recites  that  law,  with 
Bome  unessential  variations  of  language,  and 
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enforces  its  observance  by  many  powerful 
motives  and  pathetic  exhortations.  Moses 
directed  that  it  should  be  read  every  seven 
years,  and  ajjpointed  the  time  and  manner  of 
doing  it  (Deut.  xxxi.  9-13).  It  is  the  last  of 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  was  written  a 
little  before  his  death. 

These  features  of  the  book  may  be  amply 
verified  by  any  studious  reader.  It  is  a  kind 
of  legacy  to  the  tribes  whom  Moses  had  so 
long  instructed  and  guarded.  He  had  about  a 
year  before  been  informed  that  he  was  not  to 
enter  Canaan,  and  that  the  war  of  settlement 
was  to  be  committed  to  Joshua,  his  successor. 
Proba1)ly,  on  receiving  tbis  announcement  from 
God,  he  employed  himself,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  in  composing  this  valedictory 
address  to  his  nation.  What  work  of  higher 
value  or  tenderer  interest  could  engage  his 
attention?  The  nation  was  dear  to  him. 
Much  had  he  done  for  them,  much  had  he 
suffered  for  them.  He  had  struggled  for  their 
emancipation,  his  rod  had  divided  the  waters 
of  the  lied  Sea.  From  his  hands  they  had 
received  the  tables  of  the  law  and  the  politi- 
cal enactments  which  were  to  govern  the 
theocrac}'-.  He  knew  their  faihngs,  he  had 
witnessed  their  peculiar  obstinacy,  and  had 
beheld  the  devastating  judgments  which  God 
sent  upon  them.  The  eye  of  the  venerable 
legislator  could  not  behold  them  for  the  last 
time  without  emotion,  nor  could  he  anticipate 
their  future  history  without  an  earnest  desire 
to  warn  and  encourage  them.  Now  they  were 
on  the  borders  of  Canaan  ;  the  forty  years  of 
their  doom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks, 
were  numbered;  therefore  it  was  necessary 
both  to  modify  some  older  statutes  and  to  give 
them  several  new  injunctiolis,  to  review  their 
past  experience,  and  impress  them  with  the 
solemn  lessons  which  it  presented.  Nor  was 
it  less  opportune  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
such  rules  of  life  as  were  fitted  to  them  both 
as  individuals  and  a  commonwealth,  by  obe- 
dience to  which  they  should  secure  solid  and 
lasting  prosperity  in  the  land  which  they  were 
so  soon  to  inherit.  The  preface  to  Deuter- 
onomy corroborates  the  truth  of  these  remarks 
(Deut.  i.  1,  3).  In  the  succeeding  ionr  chap- 
ters their  annals  are  detailed  from  an  early 
period,  and  detailed  in  such  a  form  as  to  bring 
before  their  minds  many  suitable  and  solemn 
reflections.  Onward  to  the  12th  chapter  the 
same  course  is  followed — a  course  which  indi- 
cates the  affection,  and  zeal,  and  patriotism 
of  the  writer.  He  rehearses  to  them  the 
Decalogue,  with  copious  and  repeated  ex- 
hortations to  obey  it,  and  as  obedience  was 
essential  to  their  future  welfare,  God  himself 
is  described  as  exclaiming,  "Oh  that  there 
were  such  an  heart  in  them,  that  they  would 
fear  me,  and  keep  all  my  commandments 
always,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them,  and 
with  their  children  for  ever  !  "  (Deut.  v.  29.) 

Moses  warns  the  ])eople  not  to  imagine  that 
any  successes  they  might  obtain  were  the  fruit 
of  their  own  valour  (Deut.  ix.  3),  or  that  God 
gave  them  these  successes  in  consequence  of 
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any  desert  of  theirs  (Deut.  ix.  4-6) ;  and  now, 
having^  prejtared  the  way  for  grcatfr  plainness 
of  speech  than  would  have  been  suitable  at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  addresses  to  them  (comp. 
Deut.  i.  20-4G),  he  j)roceeds  to  rebuke  any 
tendency  to  an  arrogant  spirit,  by  recalling 
the  i)ainful  and  humbling  memory  of  some  of 
the  worst  instances  of  their  intractableness  and 
ingratitude  (Deut.  ix.  8-12,  22,  23),  and  declar- 
ing that  these  were  but  specimens  of  a  spirit 
which  had  always  seemed  ready  to  break 
forth,  on  any  insufficient  occasion,  from  the 
very  time  of  the  great  mercy  manifested  in 
their  behalf,  in  their  deliverance  from  Eg}^)- 
tian  bondage  (Deut.  ix.  7,  24).  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  provocations,  he  says,  he 
had  never  ceased,  with  a  disinterested  earnest- 
ness, to  intercede  for  them ;  and  their  Divine 
benefactor,  though  greatly  incensed,  had  never 
ceased  to  pardon  (Deut.  ix.  13-20,  25;  x.  5). 
Still,  God  was  waiting  to  be  gracious.  All  he 
required  of  them  was  obedience ;  but  it  must 
be  an  obedience,  not  of  outward  service,  but 
of  the  heart  (Deut.  x.  12,  13,  16,  20,  21).  He 
appealed  to  them  to  render  that  obedience,  by 
the  memory  of  his  past  kindnesses ;  for,  when 
all  nations  were  alike  his,  he  had  selected 
theirs  to  be  the  object  of  his  peculiar  care, 
and  had  already  raised  them  from  small  be- 
ginnings to  be  a  numerous  people  (Deut.  x. 
14,  15,  22).  He  appealed  to  them  by  a  sense 
of  his  impartial  justice,  which  weighed  in  the 
same  balance  the  lowly  and  the  great  (Deut. 
X.  17,  18).  He  appealed  to  them  by  past 
manifestations  of  his  great  power,  as  this  had 
been  manifested  alternately  in  their  protection 
and  their  punishment  (Deut.  xi.  1-9).  And 
finally,  he  appealed  ,to  them,  by  his  purposes 
of  heavy  retribution  (Deut.  xi.  16,  17)  or 
unlimited  bounty  (Deut.  xi.  10-15,  18-25),  for 
the  future,  according  as  they  should  prove 
docile  or  incorrigible. 

The  next  portion  of  Deuteronomy  is  occu- 
pied with  a  rehearsal  of  various  laws.  Some 
old  laws  were  now  to  be  modified  to  suit  the 
new  order  of  things — an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  common  opinion  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship. For  example,  some  weighty  reasons,  at 
least,  for  the  strictness  of  the  demand,  that  all 
animals  designed  for  food  should  be  brought  to 
the  tabernacle  to  be  slaughtered,  being  now 
superseded  by  the  change  of  circumstances, 
and  others  having  become  less  urgent,  through 
the  influence  of  the  habits  of  forty  years, 
permission  is  given  to  the  proprietor  to 
slaughter  them  henceforward  at  his  own  home, 
if  the  place  where  the  tabernacle  was  pitched 
was  so  remote  from  him  that  a  journey  to  it 
for  the  purpose  would  be  attended  with  incon- 
venience (Deut.  xii.  15,  20-22). 

Many  of  the  precepts  already  given,  espe- 
cially such  as  denounced  idolatry  and  all  its 
attendant  superstitions,  and  the  modes  of 
collecting  and  paying  the  religious  revenues, 
are  described  anew,  and  enjoined  by  forcible 
cunsiderations.  In  short,  we  have  in  order  a 
second  enactment  of  the  moral,  ceremonial, 
atxd  judicial  codes.    Many  duties  arising  from 


the  variona  relations  of  the  state  are  dwelt 
upon,  such  as  the  law  of  slavery  and  the  law 
of  war.  Moses  anticipated  the  period  when 
the  nation  might  establish  a  monarchy,  and 
made  a  cautious  and  anxious  provision  for  it. 
The  lawgiver  also  gives  some  instructions  as 
to  the  rights  of  inheritance  and  of  the  natural- 
ization of  foreigners.  The  law  of  usury  is  also 
strictly  laid  down.  Money  was  never  to  be 
lent  on  interest ;  the  nation  was  to  engage  in 
agriculture,  not  in  commerce.  Many  other 
enactments,  all  of  them  breathing  a  spirit  of 
justice  and  benevolence,  are  given ;  and  there 
is  included  among  them  an  intimation  of  the 
coming  of  a  teacher  or  prophet,  who  can  be  no 
other  than  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  All  these 
legislative  changes  are  proofs  that  the  book 
was  written  at  the  period  which  itself  describes. 
The  Israelites  are  enjoined  to  set  up  great 
stones,  and  plaster  them,  and  write  upon  them 
some  portion  of  the  laws ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
peculiar  anathemas  and  corresponding  bless- 
ings contained  in  the  27th  and  28th  chapters. 
Commentators  have  largely  debated  the  ques- 
tion, what  could  be  the  use  of  this  plaster  for 
a  moniimental  inscription  designed,  as  they 
assume,  to  be  lasting.  One  will  have  it  that 
the  letters  were  raised  in  black  stone  in  relief, 
and  t^iat  the  plaster  between  was  intended  to 
make  them  more  conspicuous ;  another,  that  it 
was  used  to  cover  over  the  inscrii^tion,  to  the 
end  that,  when  the  lime  decayed,  the  inscrip- 
tion should  be  revealed  to  a  future  age.  This 
perplexity  grows  out  of  a  misconception  of  the 
spirit  of  the  arrangement.  Had  Moses  directed 
or  permitted  an  expensive  altar  to  be  built, 
and  carved  with  an  inscription  suited  to  last, 
a  great  idea  of  sanctity  at  least  would  have 
attached  to  it.  There  would  have  been  danger 
that  he  would  be  considered  as  fixing  the  place 
of  worship  for  the  nation.  This  he  by  no 
means  intended  to  do  (comp.  Deut.  xii.  .5,  11, 
21,  &c.) :  it  was  a  point  upon  which  he  always 
held  himself  in  reserve.  Besides,  at  such  a 
critical  period  he  would  by  no  means  have 
been  willing  that  the  people  should  pause  in 
their  career  of  conquest  to  finish  an  elaborate 
work  of  art.  Accordingly,  with  reference  to 
an  occasion  which  Avas  to  arise  for  an  altar 
and  an  inscription,  he  directs,  as  before  on  a 
similar  period  (comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  5,  6 ;  Exod. 
XX.  24,  25 ;  xxiv.  4,  5),  that  the  former  shall 
be  constructed  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  the 
latter  cut  in  a  substance  which  would  easily 
receive  an  inscription,  and  which  would  fall  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  it  had  served  its  use.  For 
mount  Ebal,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  here 
reads  mount  Gerizim.  Which  is  the  true 
lection  has  been  a  question  much  discussed. 
Kennicott  preferred  the  Samaritan,  ui-ging, 
for  instance,  that  Gerizim  was  the  mountain 
fi'om  which  blessings  were  pronounced;  that 
the  fact  of  the  Samaritans  having  built  their 
temple  afterwards  on  Gerizim,  when  they 
might  have  built  on  Ebal  as  well,  proves  their 
conviction  that  the  former  was  the  site  of 
Moses'  altar;  and  that  Jotham  (Judg.  ix.),  who 
uttered  his  remonstrances  to  the  Shechemites 
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from  Gerizim,  is  to  be  presumed  to  have 
chosen  the  place  where  the  altar  was  standing, 
or  had  stood.  (See  Isaac.)  All  which  has 
been  retorted  as  follows-:  that  the  proper  place 
for  the  altar  was  that  whence  imprecations 
were  to  be  uttered ;  that  the  Samaritans  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  choose  Gerizim  for 
their  temple,  as  being  a  blessed  spot,  than  Ebal, 
as  being  the  site  of  an  altar  erected  for  a  solemn 
form  of  cursing,  as  well  as  that  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  Gerizim  might  decide  their  choice. 
Some  commentators  also  remark,  that  the 
tribes  selected  to  bless  are  all  descendants  of 
Leah  and  Eachel,  the  free  wives  of  Jacob; 
while  the  other  party  is  composed  of  the 
posterity  of  his  bond-women,  along  with  that 
of  Reuben,  who  had  fallen  into  disgrace  with 
his  father,  and  that  of  Zebulun,  the  youngest 
son  of  Leah.     (See  Palfrey's  Lectures.) 

This  portion  of  Deuteronomy  is  followed 
up  by  a  fearful  menace  of  judgments  on  the 
nation  should  they  apostatize.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  song  of  Moses— stirring,  solemn,  and 
didactic — with  the  peculiar  blessings  he  pro- 
nounced on  the  tribes.  These  benedictions  bear 
some  resemblance  to  those  spoken  by  Jacob 
over  his  sons,  the  twelve  patriarchs.  The 
account  of  the  death  of  Moses  and  his  funeral 
obsequies,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  character, 
must  have  been  furnished  by  a  later  hand: 
in  all  likelihood  it  was  appended  by  Joshua. 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  precisely  in 
style  and  character  what  we  should  expect 
from  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  in  his  old  age, 
and  about  to  leave  the  world.  It  is  full  of 
copious  details,  tender  solicitude,  affectionate 
repetition,  the  last  and  pathetic  charge  of  a 
father  to  his  children.  It  has  been  often  cited 
by  succeeding  inspired  writers ;  and  oi;r  Lord, 
during  his  temptation,  honoured  it  by  three 
times  quoting  from  it  in  answer  to  the  imjjious 
suggestions  of  Satan.  It  is  a  book  which  we 
never  tire  of  reading,  for  it  mingles  counsel 
■with  legislation,  reflections  with  history,  and 
piety  with  warfare  ;  presents  vivid  pictures  of 
the  productions  of  Canaan  and  Egypt,  incul- 
cates law  on  the  nation  with  more  than  a 
patriot's  ardour,  and  longs  for  jjrosperity  to  the 
Church  with  more  than  a  martyr's  aspirations. 
The  reader  of  the  previous  sentences  will 
perceive  that  there  is  a  very  considerable 
diversity  of  matter  and  style  between  Deuter- 
onomy and  the  preceding  four  books.  But 
the  difiference  is  not  so  great  as  to  warrant 
the  hypothesis  of  a  different  authorship  and  of 
a  comparative  recency  of  publication.  The 
book  has  not  the  order  and  regularity  of  a 
formal  digest  or  compend  indicating  a  recent 
edition,  but  resembles  the  nation,  which  was 
at  the  time  in  a  state  of  transition  from 
a  camp  life  to  that  of  a  settled  country. 
Many  things  are  said,  as  about  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim, which  could  not  have  been  so  said  at 
a  later  period.  There  are  no  anachronisms 
—there  is  nothing  to  jar  in  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  incidental  allusions.  The  changes 
in  the  law  are  quite  in  harmony  M'ith  the 
period  of  the  national  history  at  the  close  of 
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the  lawgiver's  life— such  as  the  provision  of  a 
permanent  place  for  divine  worship,  the  for- 
bidding of  the  impure  and  suxjerstitious  usages 
which  characterized  the  tribes  among  whom 
they  were  soon  to  be  settled,  with  regulations 
as  to  war  and  the  treatment  of  captives — for 
a  series  of  campaigns  was  about  to  commence. 
According  as  the  names  Elohim  and  Jehovah 
occur  in  the  sections  of  the  Pentateuch,  modern 
critics  distinguish  them  by  the  epithets  Elohistic 
and  Jehovistic.  But  these  critics  differ  widely 
in  their  views  of  this  book — some  maintain 
that  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  is  the  Je- 
hovist  of  the  previous  books,  and  others  that 
he  is  quite  a  distinct  wi'iter.  This  diversity  of 
view  becomes  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
old  opinion  of  the  Mosaic  authorship — which 
is  again  and  again  vouched  for  in  the  New 
Testament. 

DEVIL.  The  word  devil  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  noun,  diaholos,  which  means  a 
calumniator  or  accuser.  It  corresponds  with 
the  Hebrew  word  Satan,  which  literally  signi- 
fies an  adversary,  and  from  the  notion  of  an 
opponent  in  a  court  of  justice  comes  also  to 
mean  accuser.  In  this  aspect  the  terms  agree ; 
and  when  used  as  proper  names  of  the  same 
person,  as  they  most  frequently  are  in  Scrip- 
ture, they  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous. 
The  same  being  is  also  designated  in  the 
Word  of  Truth  by  various  other  names — e.  g., 
Abaddon,  in  Hebrew,  and  Apollyon,  in  Greek, 
both  of  which  mean  destroyer,  and  angel  of 
the  bottomless  pit  (Rev.  ix.  11),  Beelzebub, 
(Matt.  xii.  24),  Belial  (2  Cor.  vi.  15),  prince  of 
the  world  (John  xii.  31),  prince  of  devils  (Matt. 
ix.  34),  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  and 
spirit  that  worketh  in  the  hearts  of  the  dis- 
obedient (Eph.  ii.  2),  the^god  of  this  world 
(2  Cor.  iv.  4),  a  murderer,  a  liar  (John  viii.  44), 
the  accuser  of  the  brethren  (Rev.  xii.  10), 
an  adversary  and  a  roaring  lion  (1  Pet.  v. 
8),  and  in  the  sjonbols  of  the  Apocalvpse, 
the  great  dragon  and  the  old  serpent  (Rev. 
xii.  9). 

Such  are  some  of  the  names  and  epithets, 
real  and  figurative,  which  the  Word  of  God 
employs  with  reference  to  this  personage — all 
of  which  are  expressive  of  some  feature  of  his 
dark  character. 

Satan  possesses  a  real  existence,  and  his  per- 
sonality is  not  only  possible,  but  probable. 
There  is  nothing  in  man  to  indicate  that  he  is 
the  highest  creature  in  the  scale  of  being.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  degrees  of  existence  between  us  and  noth- 
ing, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  at 
least  some  beings,  and  these  highly  exalted  in 
their  nature,  between  man  and  the  infinite  God. 
They  may  not  be  discernible  by  means  of  the 
senses,  but  this  does  not  disprove  their  reality; 
for  even  of  material  objects  the  magnitude  of 
some  exceeds  the  grasp  of  the  bodily  organs, 
the  distance  of  some  outreaches  them,  and 
the  minuteness  of  a  third  class  eludes  them, 
even  when  aided  by  instruments.  Thus  far 
does  reason  testify,  and  revelation  completes 
the  evidence.  The  existence  and  personality  of 
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Ratan  are  recognized  by  all  the  sacred  writers. 
They  Hpeak  generally  of  the  class,  angels  or 
spirits,  to  which  he  belongs  (1  Cor.  vi.  3). 
They  reveal  his  nature,  his  character,  his 
condition,  his  works,  his  agencies,  his  plans, 
liis  success,  and  his  future  destiny.  We  have 
therefore  just  the  same  evidence  of  the  real 
personality  of  Satan  as  of  the  Holy  "Spirit, 
and  of  angelic  spiritual  beings;  so  that  sup- 
j)osing  the  sacred  writers  to  have  designed  to 
teach  us  the  jiroper  x)ersonality  of  Satan,  it 
i-!  not  easy  to  conceive  what  other  language 
they  could  have  adopted. 

In  nature  Satan  is  spiritual.  He  is  an  angel, 
and  possesses  all  the  essential  projierties  by 
wliich  this  order  of  beings  is  distinguished. 
Whatever  feature  is  peculiar  to  their  nature 
will  be  found  in  his ;  and  in  general  he  is 
endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  spiritual 
thinking  beings,  such  as  intellect,  embracing 
perception,  memory,  and  judgment;  and  also 
affections,  desires,  passions,  volition,  and 
ceaseless  activity.  (See  Eph.  vi.  J"-.)  The 
present  character  of  Satan  ji*  vrire  essentially 
wicked  He  is  the  leafier  of  a  host  of  rebels 
against  God.  He  is  filled  witli  a  rooted 
enmity  to  «tli  righteousness;  and  his  active, 
skiJfijl,  and  powerful  mind  is  pervaded  with 
evci-y  species  of  unholy  feeling.  He  lives  and 
acts  under  the  influence  of  the  haughtiest 
ju'ide,  the  most  inveterate  deceitfuluess,  and 
the  most  malignant  cruelty.  His  condition, 
at  the  same  time,  corresponds  to  his  charac- 
ter. As  the  enemy  of  God,  he  is  banished 
from  his  presence,  and  in  company  with 
his  guilty  associates  is  consigned  to  the 
place  of  torment,  where  every  unholy  prin- 
ciple and  jjassion  which  exists  within  nim, 
and  all  the  unrighteous  actions  which  he  per- 
forms, meet  their  due  recompense  of  vengeance 
(2  Pet.  ii.  4;  Jude  6).  He  is  degraded, 
wretched,  and  outcast. 

The  general  employment  of  "  the  wicked 
one"  in  the  infernal  world  might  be  ima- 
gined, and  its  leading  features  conjec- 
turally  pointed  out.  But  his  banishment 
to  the  world  of  darkness  does  not  prevent 
his  virtual  abode  on  our  earth  as  the 
"  god  of  this  world"' — the  enemy  of  man 
and  his  Maker.  Plana  and  operations  for 
the  subversion  of  Jehovah's  designs  and 
procedure  no  doubt  constantly  engage  his 
attention ;  and  throughout,  his  conduct  and 
that  of  "  his  angels"  are  characterized  by 
daring  impiety.  His  work  among  men  from 
the  beginning  has  been  one  unbroken  course 
of  seduction,  accusation,  tyranny,  and  cruelty. 
Personally,  or  by  means  of  his  legions,  he 
e\'er  tempts  men  to  sin,  restrains  them  from 
K>liness;  accuses  them  of  sin,  weakness,  and 
iiiVxmsistency  to  themselves,  to  others,  and 
toVrod;-  keeps  them  constantly  beneath  his 
thraylom;  and  renders  them  tne  subjects  of 
present  and  prospective  misery.  (See  ^Matt. 
iv,  3 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  5;  Rev.  xii.  10;  John  viii. 
44 ;  Acts  xxvi.  18). 

I'he  agency  which  the  tempter  employs 
are  first  and   chiefly  those  legions  of  lallen 
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spirits  who  were  allied  with  him  in  his  first 
revolt,  and  now  continue  subject  to  him  in 
all  his  attempts  to  thwart  the  will  of  Gml 
and  the  welfare  of  men.  These  "  spiritual 
wickednesses"  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  i»rey. 
Besides  these,  Satan  seems  to  have  acouired, 
by  Divine  permission,  mysterious  innuenco 
over  the  elements  of  the  material  world,  which 
he  often  employs  to  accomplish  his  malignant 
designs;  and  more  particularly  he  obtains 
a  knowledge  of  the  varied  dispositions,  tem- 
pers, attainments,  and  inclinations  of  all  men, 
and  either  uses  these  directly,  or  takes  advan- 
tage of  them  in  ])resenting  other  allurements, 
to  seduce  his  victims  to  sin  and  consequent 
misery.  And  men  themselves,  when  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Satan,  become  in 
thoir  turn  the  agents  of  their  master  to  tempt 
and  destroy  others  (Eph.  vi,  11,  12;  Matt.  iv. 
Ml;  1  Cor.  vii.  5;  2  Cor.  iL  11;  Rev.  iii.  5). 

The  j)lans  or  modes  of  procedure  which  the 
Prince  of  Devils  may  adopt  in  the  work  of 
tempting  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds — viz.,  decep- 
tion and  seduction.  To  prosecute  the  work  of 
deceiving,  he  assumes  every  imaginable  form, 
from  that  of  "an  angel  of  light"  to  the  shape 
of  the  insidious  serpent;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  employs  every  conceivable  artifice, 
in  accordance  with  the  character  he  wears, 
which  his  consummate  skill  is  capable  to  sug- 
gest. And  in  the  w^ork  of  seducing,  his  "wiles" 
are  most  powei-ful.  He  knows  the  nature  and 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  and  therefore 
he  always  presents  his  allurements  in  the  way 
that  will  be  most  captivating  (Gen.  iii.  13;  2 
Cor.  xi.  14).  He  also  sets  himself  to  prevent 
men  from  attaining  and  accomplishing  what 
is  good,  by  removing  the  means  of  improve- 
ment (Mark  iv.  15),  and  by  resisting  their 
operations  (Zech.  iii.  1,  2).  In  this  pernicious 
employment  the  "old  serpent"  has  been  most 
successful.  From  the  unhappy  hour  in  which 
he  triumphed  over  our  first  parents  in  Eden, 
till  this  moment,  he  has  prostra^<jd  the  entire 
race  under  his  despotic  sway.  H.^-  "  deceiveth 
the  whole  world"  (Eph.  ii.  1-3;  Jlvv.  xii.  9). 

Of  the  future  destiny  of  "the  ifestroyer" 
the  Scriptures  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  He 
is  at  present  "reserved  in  everlasting  chains 
under  darkness,  until  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day ; "  and  being  among  imjienitent 
transgressors,  when  that  day  arrives  he  will 
certainly  bo  visited  Avith  "  iudignatitm  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,"  which  wiU 
l)e  prolonged  to  all  eternity  (Matt.  xxv.  41). 
(See  Beelzebub,  Scape-goat.) 

DEVILS,  possessed  of.    (See  Possessed.) 

Dew  (2  Sam.  i.  21)  —  a  dense  vapour 
which  falls  on  the  earth  during  the  night, 
and  which  in  Judea  was  so  copious  as  in  a 
great  measure  to  supply  tlie  absence  of 
showers.  It  thus  became  a  beautiful  emblem 
of  spiritual  blessings  (Deut.  xxxii.  2;  Hos. 
xlv.  5-7) ;  and  so  the  proi)het  Hosea,  with 
unsurpassed  beauty  and  freshness  in  describ- 
ing the  nature  anil  result  of  divine  blessing, 
says,  "I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel."  It 
is  also  the  s\Tnbol  of  prosperitv,  as  when  Job 
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exclaims,  "The  dew  lay  all  night  upon  my 
branch"  (Job  xxix.  19).  The  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  air  in  Palestine  are  such,  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  dews,  the  earth  would  be 
parched  and  all  its  fruit  withered;  and  the 
dews  are  often  so  ample  as  to  soak  the  earth 
like  a  heavy  shower.  The  same  fact  may  be 
inferred  from  Judg.  vi.  37-40;  2  Sam.  xvii. 
12 ;  Job  xxix.  19 ;  Song  v.  2.  The  Psalmist 
(Ps.  cxxxiii.  3)  mentions  particularly  the  dew 
of  Hermon  as  emblematical  of  the  rich  and 
abundant  blessings  of  SY)iritual  communion. 
And  Maundrell  tells  us  that  their  tents,  when 
pitched  on  Tabor  and  Hermon,  "were  as  wet 
with  dew  as  if  it  had  rained  on  them  all 
night ; "  and  others  speak  of  their  cloaks,  in 
which  they  wrapt  themselves  while  they  slept, 
as  being  completely  wet,  as  if  they  had  been 
immersed  in  the  sea. 

Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  travels,  speaking  of  Arabia 
Petrsea,  says — "  The  dews  of  the  night,  as  we 
had  the  heavens  only  for  our  covering,  would 
frequently  wet  us  to  the  skin ;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  sun  risen,  and  the  atmosphere  a  little 
heated,  than  the  mists  were  quickly  dispersed, 
and  the  copious  moisture  which  the  dews  had 
communicated  to  the  sands  was  entirely  eva- 
porated. "  This  rapid  disappearance,  under  the 
powerful  beams  of  the  early  sun,  is  employed 
by  God  to  re]iresent  the  short-lived  revival  of 
his  people — "  O  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do  unto 
thee  ?  O  Judah,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ?  for 
your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the 
early  dew  it  goeth  away "  (Hos.  vi.  4). 

DIADEM.     (See  Crown.) 

DIAL  (2  Ki.  XX.  11 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  1-9)— an 
instrument  employed  by  the  Hebrews  to  mea- 
sure time,  or  to  determine  the  apparent  pro- 
gress of  the  sun  by  the  shadow  which  he  casts 
on  the  diak  It  is  a  matter  of  much  speculation, 
but  little  importance,  what  was  the  form,  &c., 
of  the  dial  mentioned  in  these  passages.  It 
was  probably  either  a  foreign  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, or  at  least  an  imitation  of  it,  which  Ahaz 
had  imported  in  the  form  of  an  altar.  A  dial 
from  Babylon  may  also  have  been  among  his 
curiosities.  The  dial  is  expressly  named  as 
that  of  Ahaz.  It  was  probably  not  in  the 
shape  of  our  common  dial — a  marked  plate  with 
a  gnomon— but  rather  a  fabric  built  with  stair 
or  step  to  indicate  the  advance  of  the  shadow ; 
for  the  Hebrew  name  signifies  degrees  or  steps. 
The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  used  their  obelisks 
in  some  way  for  the  notation  of  time. 

Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  was  sick  and  near 
to  death.  He  prayed  with  great  earnestness 
that  his  life  might  be  prolonged.  Isaiah  was 
Bent  to  inform  him  that  God  would  relieve  his 
disease,  and  that  in  three  days  he  should  be 
able  to  go  up  to  the  temple.  The  astonished 
king  asked  a  sign  from  the  Lord  that  a  thing 
80  incredible  should  be  done  to  him.  The 
prophet  gave  him  his  choice  of  two  signs — viz., 
that  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz, 
should  go  forward .  or  backward  ten  degrees. 
The  king,  supposing  that  it  would  be  a  more 
wonderful  token  of  the  divine  interposition 
(2  Ki.  XX.  10),  preferred  that  the  shadow  should 
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go  back;  and,  in  answer  to  the  prophet's 
prayer,  the  sun,  or  the  shadow  of  it  upon  the 
dial,  was  brought  back  or  returned  ten  degrees. 
Probably  this  miracle  was  wrouglit  upon  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  by  which  they  were  deflected 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  so  as  to  produce 
this  retrograde  motion  of  the  shadow,  while 
the  sun  itself  seemed  to  go  on  its  way.  It  is 
less  likely  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the 
position  of  the  sun  were  so  changed  as  to  pro- 
duce this  result,  as  held  by  archbishop  Usher 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Jews.  It  was  this 
miracle  to  which  reference  is  made  in  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  31. 

DIAMOND  (Exod:  xxviii.  18)— the  hardest 
and  most  valuable  of  gems,  and  found  chiefl.y 
in  the  East  Indies  and  Brazil.  The  diamoncl 
consists  of  pure  carbon,  "and  when  heated  by  a 
certain  process,  is  completely  combustible. 
When  perfect  and  transparent,  a  diamond  is 
said  to  be  of  the  first  water.  Some  sujDpose 
that  the  word  rendered  "diamond"  means 
emerald.  The  diamonds  in  possession  of  the 
emperor  of  Rtissia,  the  king  of  Portugal ;  the 
Pitt  diamond,  weighing  about  an  ounce;  and 
the  Koh-i-noor,  supposed  to  be  worth  half-a- 
million  sterling,  are  the  largest  and  most 
valuable. 

It  is  mentioned  among  the  jewels  of  the  king 
of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxviii.  13) ;  and  the  expression 
in  Jer.  xvii.  1  denotes  the  deep  and  indelible 
record  which  was  made  of  the  sin  of  Judah. 
(See  Adamant.) 

DIANA  (Acts  xix.  23)— a  heathen  goddess 
of  great  celebrity  {v.  27).  The  Diana  of  Asia 
Minor  seems  to  have  differed  very  essentially 
from  the  Artemis  of  Greece  and  Diana  of  Rome. 
The  Ephesian  Artemis  was  a  divinity  totally 
distinct      from     the  « 

Greek  goddess  of  the 
same  name.  She 
seems  to  have  been 
the  personification  of 
the  fructifying  and 
all-nourishing  powers 
of  nature.  It  is  an 
opinion  almost  uni- 
versally adopted,  that 
she  was  an  ancient 
Asiatic  divinity  whose 
worship  the  Greeks 
found  established  in 
Ionia  when  they  set- 
tled there ;  and  that, 
for  some  resemblance 
they  discovered,  they 

applied  to  her  the  name  of  Artemis.  As  soon 
as  this  identity  of  the  Asiatic  goddess  with  the 
Greek  Artemis  was  recognized,  other  features, 
also  originally  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Artemis, 
were  transfeiTed  to  her ;  and  thus  she  is  called 
a  daughter  of  Leto,  who  gave  birth  to  her  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.  Her  original 
cliaracter  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact  that 
her  priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image 
in  the  magnificent  temjile  of  Ephesus  repre- 
sented her  with  many  breasts  (TroXv/jLaaToi). 
The  whole  figure  of  the  goddess  resembled  a 
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mummy:  her  head  was  surmounted  with  a 
mural  crown  {corona  muralis),  and  the  lower 
jjart  of  her  body,  which  ended  in  a  point,  like 
a  pyramid  upside  down,  was  covered  with 
fi,?ures  of  mystical  animals  "  (Strab.  xiv. ,  p.  641 ; 
Pans,  iv,  31,  sec.  0;  vii.  5,  sec.  2). 

The  worship  of  this  goddess  was  attended 
with  iieculiar  splendour  and  maf,Tiificence  at 
Kphesus.  Her  temide  in  that  city  was  so  vast 
and  beautiful  as  to  be  i-anked  among  the  seven 
Avonders  of  the  world.  Pliny  tells  us  that  it 
was  425  feet  long  and  220  in  breadth,  and  that 
it  was  adorned  with  a  hundred  columns,  each 
CO  feet    high,   twenty-seven    of    which    were 


curiously  carved,  and  the  rest  polished.  It 
occupied  220  years  in  building.  All  Asia  con- 
tributed to  its  erection,  and  127  magnificent 
columns  were  bestowed  on  it  by  as  many  kings. 
Its  altar  was  furnished  by  the  famous  Praxi- 
teles, and  Apelles  contributed  a  portrait  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Little  silver  models  of 
the  tt'mi)le,  with  the  image  of  the  goddess 
enshrined  in  them,  were  made  for  sale,  and 
id  in  such  quantity  as  to  afford  profitable 
.  'rk  for  many  hands.  (See  Demetrius.) 
The  preceding  cut  represents,  in  miniature, 
a  front  view  of  this  famous  temple,  and  is  prob- 
ably a  fac  simile  of  one  of  the  "  shrines."^  The 
inscription  below  signifies — "  Of  the  Ephesians. " 
Paul  made  himself  offensive  to  the  idolatrous 
Ephesians  by  preaching  the  very  plain  and 
seusible  doctrine,  "  that  they  be  no  gods  v/hich 
are  made  with  hands. "  Hence  the  silversmiths, 
who  depended  on  the  manufacture  of  images 
for  their  living,  were  greatly  excited  by  the 
fear  that  their  craft  was  in  danger;  and  so 
they  moved  the  people  to  suppose  that  the 
temple  itself,  with  all  its  magnificence,  would 
be  destroyed,  and  the  city  cease  to  be  the 
resort  of  worshi}>per3.  Their  craft  was  in 
danger.  The  period  of  their  spiritual  rule  was 
over.  The  image  that  "fell  from  Jupiter" 
soon  ceased  to  delude  and  bewitch.  (See 
Jupiter.)  This  image  which  fell  from  Jupiter 
may  have  been  an  rerolite,  of  which  many  have 
fallen  at  various  times  and  in  many  countries. 
The  meteoric  stone  might  have  formed  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  Diana's  statue.  In  such 
superstitious  times  the  falling  of  a  stone  from 
the  air  would  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  idolatrous  opinions.  (See  Ephesus, 
Jupiter,  Paul.) 
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DIBON  (Josh.  xiii.  17)— a  city  of  Moab,  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  Arnon,  now  called 
Diban.  It  was  built  up  by  the  tribe  of  (ja(l 
(Num.  xxxii.  33,  'M),  and  hence  called  Dibon- 
gad  (Num.  xxxiii.  4.5).  The  same  place  ia 
called  Dimon  (Isa.  xv.  9).  At  a  later  d-ay  it 
returned  again  to  Moab  (fsa,  xv.  2;  Jer.  xlviii. 
18,  22).  A  place  called  Dliiban  is  mention^ 
by  modern  travellers  as  situated  about  3  miles 
north  of  tlie  AnKm,  or  Wady  Modjeb.  In 
Neh.  xi.  25  a  Dibon  in  Judali  is  mentione<l, 
which  may  be  the  same  with  Debir  (Josh,  xiii, 
2G).     (See  Debir.) 

DTDYMUS— fM;m.     (See  Thomas.) 

DIKLAH— a  son  of  Joktan  ((^en.  x.  27). 
The  name  signifies  palm  tree,  and  may  have 
been  in  that  part  of  Arabia  v.'here  the  palm 
abounds ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

DIMONAH— a  place  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  22),  and  may  be  the  same  as  the 
Dibon  of  Neh.  xi.  25.     (See  Dibon.) 

DINAH  (Gen.  xxx.  21)— only  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Leah.  When  her  father  was  on  his 
return  from  Padan-aram  to  Canaan  he  halted 
at  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem.  Here  she 
mingled  with  the  young  women  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  fell  a  victim  to  the  seductive 
arts  of  Shechem,  son  of  Hamor,  who  was 
prince  of  the  country.  He  afterwards  sought 
to  marry  her,  but  her  brothers  refused  their 
consent  to  the  alliance,  unless  the  men  of 
Shechem  would  submit  to  be  circumcised. 
To  this  conditron  tliey  agreed ;  and  when,  by 
the  effect  of  the  operation,  they  were  all  dis- 
abled from  defending  themselves  or  their  city, 
Simeon  and  Levi  attacked  them,  slew  Shechem 
and  his  father,  completely  pillaged  the  place, 
and  made  i^risoners  of  the  women  and  children. 
Jacob  severely  reprimanded  them  for  the  act ; 
but  they  were  so  indignant  at  the  abuse  their 
sister  had  suffered  as  to  justify  their  mode  of 
revenge  (Gen.  xxxiv.  31).  Dinah  is  mentioned 
Avith  the  rest  of  the  family  who  went  into 
Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  8,  15). 

DINAITES  (Ezra  iv.  9)— a  portion  of  the 
colonists  settled  in  Samaria  after  the  conquest. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  them. 

DINHABAH  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32)— the  royal 
city  of  Bela,  king  of  Edom.  One  site  has  been 
assigned  to  it — a  village  called  Dannea,  8  miles 
from  Ar  of  Moab— but  it  has  not  been  dis- 
tinctly identified. 

DINNER.     (See  Meals.) 

DIONYSIUS  (Acts  xvii.  34)-a  convert  to 
the  Gospel  under  the  preaching  of  Paul  at 
Athens.  Why  he  is  called  the  Areopagite  we 
cannot  tell,  unless  he  was  one  of  the  judcres  of 
the  court  of  Areoi^agus.  Ecclesiastical  his- 
torians say  that  he  became  an  eminent  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Athens  a.d.  95.  The  writings  that  pass  under 
his  name  are  fabrications  of  the  sixth  century. 

DIOTREPHES  (3  John  9)  — pn)bably  a 
member,  and  perhaps  an  officer,  of  the  church 
of  Corinth.  John's  third  epistle  is  addressed 
to  Gains  of  this  church  (Kom.  xvi.  23;  1  Cor. 
i.  14) ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  a  severe  rebuke  is 
given  to  Diotrephes,  who  seems  to  have  ques- 
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tioned  the  authority  of  the  apostle,  and  to  have 
exercised  a  most  officious  and  unwarrantable 
power  in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 
(See  John,  epistles  of.) 

DISCERNING  OF  SPIRITS  (1  Cor.  xii. 
10)  was  one  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  virtue  of  which  the  spirits  of  men 
were  ttried  whether  they  were  of  God  (1  John 
iv.  1).  It  was  a  most  desirable  gift  in  the 
former  ages  of  the  Church,  when  false  prophets 
and  wicked  spirits  abounded  on  every  side, 
and  men  of  the  character  of  Simon  Magus 
longed  to  jjossess  supernatural  power.  By  the 
faculty  of  discerning  spirits  Peter  may  have 
detected  Ananias,  and  Paul  exposed  Elymas 
tlie  sorcerer. 

DISCIPLE  (Matt.  x.  24)— one  who  receives, 
or  professes  to  receive,  instruction  from  another 
(Matt.  xi.  2;  Luke  xiv.  26,  27,  33;  John  ix. 
28).  In  the  New  Testament  it  denotes  the 
folloAvers  of  any  teacher,  as  of  the  Baptist 
(Matt.  ix.  14),  as  also  the  professed  followers 
of  our  Saviour;  but  not  always  his  true  fol- 
lowers (Matt.  xxvi.  20,  21 ;  John  vi.  66).  The 
name  is  also  often  applied  to  the  apostles  and 
to  the  body  of  believers  (Acts  ix.  1).  To  all 
his  disciples  the  language  of  the  Master  is, 
"  Learn  of  me." 

DISEASE  (Dcut.  xxviii.  60).  Diseases 
come  upon  us  by  reason  of  sin;  so  that  the 
multiplied  forms  in  which  sickness  and  suf- 
fering appear  among  men,  to  wear  out  their 
frail  bodies  and  hurry  them  to  the  grave,  are 
so  many  signs  of  the  evil  of  sin,  even  in  its 
present  effects.  Reference  is  made  to  the  in- 
terposition of  God  in  sending  and  removing 
diseases.  The  pious  Hebrew  mind  looked 
beyond  mere  secondary  causes,  and  felt  that 
God  was  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all  events, 
the  giver  of  health,  and  the  inflicter  of  malady 
(P3.  xxxix.  9-11;  xc.  3-12). 

The  plagues,  pestilences,  and  other  instru- 
mentalities by  which,  in  former  ages,  a  multi- 
tude of  lives  were  destroyed  at  once  were  often 
miraculous— that  is,  the  natural  causes  and 
progress  of  disease  were  either  not  employed 
or  were  not  visible  (Exod.  xii.  23,  29  ;  2  Ki. 
xix.  35 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  12-15 ;  Acts  xii.  23).     The 

Slagues  of  Egjrpt  were  also  of  this  character, 
'rom  an  early  period  we  find  the  agency  of 
evil  spirits  employed  to  afflict  and  trouble 
men;  as  in  the  case  of  Saul  and  Job.  In  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  they  seem  to  have  been 
permitted  often  to  take  entire  possession  of 
the  human  frame;  in  which  case  the  bodily, 
and  often  the  mental  powers  were  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  suspended,  and  the  wretched 
sufferer  exposed  to  a  train  of  the  most  dreadful 
dangers  and  calamities  (Matt.  xvii.  15 ;  Mark 
V.  11-15;  Luke  ix.  38-40).     (See  Possessed.) 

The  diet  and  habits  of  the  early  Jews  were 
so  simple  and  uniform  that  diseases  were  un- 
common ;  but  at  a  later  period  we  have  reason 
to  believe  they  became  frequent  and  severe, 
as  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  nation 
grew  more  cornipt  and  luxurious ;  so  that  we 
may  suppose  among  the  multitudes  which 
resorted  to  our  Saviour  to  be  healed  of  all 
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manner  of  diseases  there  would  be  found  a 
fearful  list  of  painful  and  incurable  com- 
plaints. 

The  diseases  mentioned  in  Scripture  are — 
ague,  abscess,  atro^jhy,  blindness,  boils  and 
blains,  consumption,  demoniacal  possession, 
deafness,  debility, '  dropsy,  dumbness,  dysen- 
tery, emerods,  fever,  impediment  in  speech, 
itch,  inflammation,  issue  of  blood,  lameness, 
le])rosy,  loss  of  appetite,  lunacy,  melancholy, 
palsy,  plague,  scab,  sunstroke,  ulcers,  worms. 
These  diseases  are  particularly  noticed  in  their 
ajjpropriate  places. 

DISH.  The  word  represents  three  Hebrew 
terms  and  one  Greek  substantive.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  vessels  used  for  various  purposes. 
The  phrase,  "  he  that,  dippeth  his  hand  with 
me  in  the  dish,"  shows  that  Judas  was  re- 
clining near  Jesus,  and  pointed  him  out  as  the 
traitor.     (See  Eat,  Table.) 

DISPENSATION  (1  Cor.  ix.  17).  This 
word,  in  its  scriptural  use,  generally  denotes 
a  plan  or  scheme,  or  a  system  of  precepts  and 
principles  prescribed  and  revealed  by  God,  for 
his  own  glory  and  for  the  advantage  and 
happiness  of  his  creatures.  In  Eph.  i.  10  the 
apostle  speaks  of  "the  disjjensation  of  the 
fulness  of  times"  when  God  is  to  gather  together 
in  one,  or  sum  up  under  one  head,  all  things  in 
Christ,  "both  wiiich  are  in  heav^en  and  which 
are  on  earth;"  in  Eph.  iii.  2  he  describes  as  "a 
dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God,"  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles — a  mystery  made  known  to  him 
by  revelation.  Again,  in  Col.  i.  25,  he  says 
of  himself,  "Whereof  I  am  made  a  minister, 
according  to  the  dispensation  of  God  which  is 
given  to  me  for  you,  to  fulfil  the  word  of  God." 
In  the  passage  first  above  cited  it  is  supposed 
to  mean  authority  or  comiAission  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  dispensation  of  the  law  by  Moses 
and  of  the  Gospel  by  Jesus  Christ  are  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  common  meaning. 
The  word  is  thus  nearly  equivalent  to  economy 
or  arrangement — a  plan  or  process  divinely 
sanctioned  and  revealed  to  iran. 

DISPERSED,  DISPERSIONS  (Isa.  xi. 
12 ;  Jer.  xxv.  34 ;  John  vii.  35).  These  terms 
are  usually  applied  to  the  Jews,  who,_  after 
their  captivity,  and  still  more  emphatically, 
after  the  final  destruction  of  their  holy  city, 
were  scattered  abroad  through  the  earth,  both 
in  the  East  and  West,  as  may  be  learned  from 
the  scene  at  Pentecost,  (Acts  ii.)  The  disper- 
sion of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Western  dispersion, 
is  referred  to  in  John  vii.  35  (Jas.  i.  1;  1  Pet. 
i.  1). 

DISTAFF  (Prov.  xxxi.  19)— the  staff  on 
which  the  woollen  or  flaxen  thread  was  rolled 
in  spinning.  The  Hebrew  word  conveys  the 
idea  of  roundness  (2  Sara.  iii.  29).  In  Neh.  iii. 
12-14  it  is  rendered  "part;"  but  it  denotes  a 
circuit  round  Jerusalem.  The  Hebrews  no 
doubt  learned  the  art.  of  spinning  in  Egypt. 
In  that  country  flax  and  cotton  were  spun 
and  woven  by  rude  and  simple  processes, 
principally  by  female  servants  or  domestic 
slaves,  biit  l)ieached  and  dried,  pressed  and 
folded  by  men.    The  warp  usually  contained 
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double  the  threads  of  the  weft.  Some  pieces 
of  tine  linen,  still  preserved,  have  in  the  inch 
27U  double  twisted  threads  of  warp,  and  110  of 


Spinning. 

■woof.  The  fineness  of  such  threads  is  an  amaz- 
ing specimen  of  the  elegance  and  dexterity  of 
manual  labour  without  the  apjiliances  of 
modern  machinery.  In  Glasgow  cotton  is 
spun  so  fine  and  woven  so  closely,  that,  in 
a  common  class  of  cambrics,  manufactured 
for  ordinary  sale,  there  are  350  threads  in  the 
square  inch.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  linen  is 
produced  varying  from  200  to  300  threads 
per  inch  ;  but  a  piece  of  cambric  was  njade  for 
the  great  London  exhibition  of  1851,  having 
in  the  same  space  no  less  than  500  threads; 
and  which,  after  all,  is  not  much  finer  than 
the  Eg_yf)tian  web  already  referred  to. 

DITCH.  Various  words  are  so  rendered. 
One  of  them  is  translated  pit,  Jer.  xiv.  3,  and 
another  signifies  a  pool,  Isa.  xxii.  11.  Ditches, 
such  as  those  Avith  us,  are  not  found  in  Palestine. 
^  DIVINATION  (Deut.  xviii.  10)  is  the  prac- 
tice of  divining  or  of  foretelling  future  events. 
In  the  passage  cited  it  is  put  in  connection 
with  witchcraft,  necromancy,  and  other  abomi- 
nations of  the  heathen,  which  the  Jews  were 
to  avoid.  Divination  was  a  prevailing  sin 
among  the  Israelites  and  many  of  the  eastern 
nations.  Various  methods,  all  of  them  absurd 
and  ludicrous,  were  emi)loyed  in  order  to  know 
futurity.  A  cup  with  peculiar  incantations 
was  sometimes  used.  This  is  a  very  old  super- 
stition, and  is  foimd  in  almost  all  nations.  It 
is  said  of  Joseph's  cup  (Gen.  xliv.  5)  that 
he  divined  by  it.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred, 
however,  that  he  practised  divination.  He 
had  received  from  God  the  gift  of  interpreting 
dreams,  and  he  exercised  it  with  great  humility, 
and  always  for  God's  glory.  It  may  be  that 
Joseph's  officer  mistook  the  gifts  of  his  lord, 
and  professed,  or  really  did  believe,  or  was 
instructed  to  say,  that  he  had  the  power  of 
divination.  Such  a  custom  yet  survives  among 
the  Arabs,  and  holds  a  high  place  among  the 
delusions  practised  by  the  spaewives,  or  female 
fortune-tellers,  of  Scotland. 

Arrows  were  also  shot,  with  names  engraven 
on  them,  in  order  to  discover  the  future  of  an 
indiviilual  or  the  destiny  of  an  enterprise  (Ezek. 
xxi.  21).  The  prophet  Hosea  says — '*  My  people 
ask  counsel  at  their  stocks,   and  their  staff 
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declareth  unto  them"  (Hos.  iv.  12).  Not  \<mq 
ago,  in  our  own  country,  a  declaring  "statf" 
or  divining  rod  was  employed  for  the  dis- 
covery of  wells  or  metals  underneatii  the 
ground.  In  the  passage  quoted  from  Ezekiel 
inspection  of  the  viscera  of  animals  is  referred 
to  also  as  a  mode  of  divination.  It  was  one 
that  prevailed  extensively  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  dreams,  as» 
omens  of  the  future,  on  the  flight  of  birds  and 
on  the  motions  and  i>08itions  of  the  stars. 
The  Jews  had  also  a  peculiar  su[)erstiti<)n 
which  they  term  Bathkol,  daughter  of  the 
voice,  which  consisted  in  interpreting,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  any  casual  souuil  or  echo 
into  an  intimation  of  the  will  of  heaven.  Some- 
times, too,  impostors  professed  to  invoke  the 
dead,  and  at  other  times  they  deceived  the 
unwary  by  the  tricks  of  ventriloquism.  The 
modes  in  which  deception  was  i^ractised  in 
ancient  times,  and  with  great  success,  are 
many  of  them  perfectly  known  to  modern 
science.  They  were  only  a  x>i^'ce  of  jugglery 
done  by  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
acoustics  and  optics,  &c.  (See  Ephesus, 
Witch.)    • 

The  practice  of  divination  in  all  its  forms  is 
reprobated  with  marked  severity  by  the  law 
of  Moses  and  by  the  sacred  writers  (Lev.  xx. 
27;  Deut.  xviii.  9-14;  Jer.  xiv.  14;  Ezek.  xiii. 
8,  9).  It  is  a  branch  of  pagan  idolatry  and 
superstition ;  and  in  whatever  form  it  is  prac- 
tised or  regarded,  it  is  reproachful  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  argues  great  folly,  ignorance,  and 
sin  (2  Pet.  i.  19). 

DIVIDED,  DIVISION  OF  NATIONS. 
(See  Nations.) 

DIVORCE  (Jer.  iii.  8)— the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  relation.  This  was  permitted  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  for  reasons  of  local  expe- 
diency, and  under  circumstances  peculiar  to 
their  situation  as  a  people.  It  was  a  mere 
civil  regulation,  and  seems  to  have  been  so 
much  abused  by  the  licentious  that  it  became 
common  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for 
the  most  trivial  cause ;  and  many  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  contended  that  this  was  the  spirit  of 
the  law.  The  school  of  Hillel  and  Schammai 
had  quarrelled  keenly  on  this  })oint  about  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  former  interpreting  the  law 
with  the  utmost  laxity,  the  latter  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  enact- 
ment. To  tempt  our  Saviour  to  say  somethirg 
offensive,  they  put  the  question  to  him  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  do  this ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  which  ensued  he  reproves 
their  conduct  in  this  particular  ^vith  great 
severity,  and  restnuns  the  practice  to  one 
class  of  cases  (Matt.  xix.  3-9).  (See  Mar- 
riage.) 

The  husband  was  required  to  ^ve  his  wife 
a  writing  or  bill  of  divorcement,  in  which  was 
set  forth  the  date,  place,  and  cause  of  h^r 
repudiation,  and  a  permission  was  given  by  it 
to  marry  whom  she  pleased.  She  could  not 
be  remarried  to  her  first  husband  if  she  had 
meanwhile  married  any  other  man. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  those  "bilk 
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of  divorce :"— **  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  weelc, 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month  Chisleu,  in 
the  year  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  according 
to  the  computation  which  we  follow  here  in 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  is  called  Amstel- 
redam,  situated  by  the  side  of  the  sea  called 
Taya,  and  by  the  river  Amstel,  I,  Abraham, 
the  son  of  Benjamin,  surnamed  Wolff,  the 
priest,  and  at  this  time  dwelling  in  the  city 
or  Amsterdam,  which  is  called  Amstelredam, 
which  is  situated  by  the  seaside  called  Taya, 
and  by  the  river  Amstel ;  or  if  I  have  any  other 
name,  or  surname,  or  my  parents,  or  my  place, 
or  the  place  of  my  parents ;  by  ray  own  free- 
will, without  any  compulsion,  do  put  away, 
dismiss,  and  divorce  thee,  my  wife  Rebekah, 
the  daughter  of  Jonah  the  Levite ;  who  at  this 
time  resides  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  cidled 
Amstelredam,  situated  by  the  seaside  called 
Taya,  and  by  the  river  Amstel;  or  if  thou 
hast  any  other  name,  or  svirname,  or  thy 
parents,  or  thy  place,  or  the  place  of  thy 
parents :  Who  wast  heretofore  my  wife ;  but 
now  I  put  thee  away,  dismiss,  and  divorce 
thee ;  so  that  from  this  time  thou  art  in  thine 
own  power,  and  art  at  thine  own  disposal ,  and 
mayest  be  married  to  any  other  man  whom 
thou  pleasest ;  and  let  no  man  hinder  thee  in 
my  name,  from  this  day  forward  and  for  ever ; 
and,  lo,  thou  art  free  to  any  man.  Let  this  be 
to  thee,  from  me,  a  bill  of  divorce,  an  instru- 
ment of  dismission,  and  a  letter  of  separation, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  Israel. 

"  Sealtiel,  the  son  of  Paltiel,  witness. 

"  Calonynms,  the  son  of  Gabriel,  witness." 

The  woman  also  seems  to  have  had  power, 
at  least  in  a  later  period  of  the  Jewish  state, 
to  put  away  her  husband  (Mark  x.  12).  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  Mishna,  in  the  chapter 
called  Gittin,  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Jews  on  this  point  are  very  curious  and  minute. 

DOCTOR  (Luke  ii.  46).  Doctors  or  teachers 
of  the  law  were  those  Avho  made  it  their  busi- 
ness or  profession  to  teach  the  law  of  Moses ; 
and  they  were  in  great  repute  among  the 
Jews.  Some  have  distinguished  the  scribes 
from  the  doctors,  by  sup})osing  that  the  former 
wrote  their  opinions,  while  the  latter  taught 
extemporaneously.  The  doctors  were  generally 
of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees;  perhaps  always 
(Luke  V.  17).  Their  teaching  was  trifling  and 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  They  made  void  the 
law  by  their  traditions.  The  Talmud  is  an 
unwieldy  specimen  and  collection  of  their 
strange  quibblings  and  j)roud  and  casuistical 
conceits.     (See  Pkophets.) 

DODANIM.     (See  Dedan.) 

DOEG.     (See  Ahimelech.) 

DOG  (Exod.  xi.  7).  The  dog  was  not  only 
an  unclean  animal  by  the  Jewish  law,  but  was 
regarded  with  jjeculiar  contempt  (Exod.  xxii. 
31;  Dent,  xxiii.  18;  1  Sam.  xvii.  43;  xxiv.  14; 
2  Sam.  ix.  8  ;  2  Ki.  viii.  13;  Phil.  iii.  2;  Rev. 
xxii.  15) ;  and  he  is  so  regarded  at  the  present 
day  by  the  Turks,  who  can  find  no  more  abu- 
sive and  contemptuous  language  to  apply  to  a 
Christian  than  to  call  him  a  dog— Giaour. 
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Solomon  puts  a  living  dog  in  contrast  vnth. 
a  dead  lion,  to  show^  that  the  meanest  thing 
alive  is  of  more  importance  than  the  noblest 
that  is  dead  (Eccl.  ix.  4).  Abner's  exclama- 
tion, "Am  I  a  dog's  head?"  (2  Sam.  iii.  8,) 
has  a  signification  of  the  same  kind.  Isaiah 
expresses  the  necessity  of  repentancii  and  sin- 
cerity to  make  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God, 
by  declaring  that  without  them  "he  that 
sacrifices  a  lamb  does  nothing  better  than  if 
he  had  cut  off  a  dog's  neck"  (Isa.  Ixvi.  3). 
The  only  useful  purpose  to  which  dogs  appear 
to  have  been  put  was  to  guard  the  flocks  (Job 
XXX.  1) ;  and  even ,  in  this  passage  they  are 
spoken  of  with  contempt.  Isaiah  may  be  un- 
derstood to  allude  to  this  manner  of  emphiying 
them  in  his  descriptiqn  of  the  spiritual  watch- 
men of  Israel  (Isa.  Ivi.  10,  11). 

^  Althotigh  dogs  were  numerous  in  the  Jewish 
cities,  they  were  not  kept  in  their  houses,  but 
wandered  through  the  streets,  picking  up 
whatever  was  thrown  out  of  the  remains  of 
the  table,  after  the  family  had  eaten.  So 
David  speaks  of  his  wicked  enemies—"  They 
return  at  evening:  they  make  a  noise  like  a 
dog,  and  go  round  about  the  city.  .  .  ,  And 
at  evening  let  them  return ;  and  let  them  make 
a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  round  about  the  city. 
Let  them  wander  up  and  down  for  meat,  and 
grudge  if  they  be  not  satisfied  "  (Ps.  lix.  6,  14, 
15).  The  Mosaic  law  directed  the  people  to 
throw  to  the  dogs  the  flesh  that  was  turn  by 
beasts — "Ye  shall  be  holy  men  unto  me: 
neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  of 
beasts  in  the  field;  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the 
dogs"  (Exod.  xxii.  31).  This  manner  of  liv- 
ing accounts  for  the  savageness  of  these 
animals  among  that  people.  They  preyed 
upon  human  flesh,  and  Bcked  the  blood  of  the 
slain.  The  dogs  ate  Jezebel.  Sometimes 
they  were  wild  enough  to  attack  men,  as  blood- 
hounds do  (1  Ki.  xiv.  11 ;  xvi.  4 ;  xxi.  19,  23 ; 
xxii.  38;  2  Ki.  ix.  10,  36;  Ps.  xxii.  16,  20; 
Ixviii.  23;  Jer.  xv.  3).  Their  habits  made 
them  dangerous  to  touch.  "  He  that  i)asseth 
by,  and  meddleth  w'ith  strife  belonging  not  to 
him,  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears  " 
(Prov.  xxvi.  17). 

In  ancient  Greece,  as  may  be  gleaned  from 
Homer,  the  dogs  occupied  a  higher  status — 
perhaps  higher  than  they  hold  in  modem 
Europe. 

The  eastern  people  were  in  the  practice  of 
applying  the  names  of  animals  to  men  who 
resemble  them  in  their  disposition ;  as  we  call 
a  cunning  man  a  fox,  a  brave  man  a  lion,  &c. 
So  our  Saviour  told  his  disciples — "  Give  not 
that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  lest  they 
turn  upon  you,  and  tear  you,"  after  they  have 
eaten  it  (Matt.  vii.  G) ;  meaning  that  they 
should  not  off"er  the  sacred  things  of  the  Gospel, 
to  those  insolent  and  abominable  men  who 
would  only  heap  abuse  on  them  for  it :  having 
reference  also  to  the  practice  of  the  ]iriests  at 
the  altar,  who  would  not  throw  to  tlie  dogs 
any  of  the  meat  used  in  sacrifice.  He  told  also 
the  Syro-phcEnician  woman  that  it  was  not 
proper  to  give  the   children's  moat  to  doga 
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(Matt.  XV.  20)— that  is,  the  Gospel  was  sent 
first  to  the  Jews,  who  are  called  the  children, 
and  was  not  yet  to  be  given  to  one  of  the 
(Jentiles,  as  she  was,  whom  the  Jews  called 
dogs ;  that  the  children  must  be  first  fed  before 
the  meat  was  thrown  into  the  street.  Those 
who  are  shut  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
are  dogs,  sorcerers,  &c.  (llev.  xxii.  15),  where 
the  word  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  vile  persons, 
as  it  is  to  a  particular  class  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18. 
The  apostle  says  (Phil.  iii.  2),  "Beware  of 
dogs" — tliat  is,  impudent  and  rapacious  Juda- 
izers.  In  1  Sam.  xxv,  3  we  read  of  Nabal, 
that  he  was  "churlish  and  evil  in  his  doings, 
and  he  was  of  the  house  of  Caleb."  The  last 
clause  literally  is,  "  he  was  of  Caleb" — i.e., 
a  Calebite,  which  some  of  the  versions  render, 
"he  was  the  son  of  a  dog" — snappish  and 
snarling.  This  version  is,  however,  more  than 
doubtful  The  Hebrew  does  not  itself  read 
(as  Watson  in  his  Dktionary  affirms),  he  was 
the  son  of  a  dog.  The  comparison  of  Solomon 
illustrating  the  return  of  a  fool  to  his  folly, 
cited  in  2  Pet.  ii.  22,  is  taken  from  a  natural 
fact.  Persecutors  are  called  dogs,  Ps.  xxii. 
16. 

The  dog  was  worshipped  in  ancient  Egypt. 
Their  god  Anubis  had  a  dog's  head.  In  some 
countries  dogs  were  offered  in  sacrifice. 
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DOOR.    (See  Dwellings.) 

DOORKEEPER  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  10).  The 
original  M'ord  in  this  verse  warrants  the  trans- 
lation of  the  margin—"  I  would  choose  rather 
to  sit  at  the  threshold."  But  sitting  at  the 
threshold  does  not  necessarily  im])ly  the  office 
of  doorkeeping;  the  meaning  seems  to  be, 
that  _  the  ])salmist  preferred  the  humblest 
position  near  the  temple,  if  so  be  that  he 
could  mingle  in  its  services,  to  an  honoured 
residence  in  any  building  where  the  fear  and 
worship  of  God  were  absent.  He  woidd  rather 
sit  on  the  hard  cold  stones  of  the  threshold  of 
the  sanctuary  than  recline  on  the  soft  and 
sumptuous  couches  of  the  great  and  noble 
who  did  not  honour  Jehovah.  Mr.  Roberts, 
in  his  Oriental  Illustrations,  gives  the  phrase 
a  somewhat  different  aspect,  though  not 
indeed  very  dissimilar  : — 

"I  believe  the  word  doorkeeper  does  not 
convey  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words,  '  to 
sit  at  the  threshold;'  because  the  preference 
of  the  psalmist  was  evidently  given  to  a 
very  humble  situation,  whereas  that  of  a 
doorkeeper,  in  Eastern  estimation,  is  truly 
respectable  and  confidential.  The  gods  are 
always    represented   as    having    doorkeepers, 
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who  were  of  great  dignity  and  power,  as  they 
also  fought  against  other  deities.  The  woi-d 
doorkeeper,  therefore,  does  nut  convey  the  idea 
of  liumility,  but  of  honour.  The  marginal 
reading,  however,  'to  sit  at  the  threshcjld,' at 
once  strikes  an  Eastern  muid  as  a  situation  of 
deep  humility.  See  the  poor  heathen  devotee, 
he  goes  and  sits  near  the  threshold  of  his  temple. 
Look  at  the  beggar,  he  sits,  or  prostrates 
himself  at  the  threshold  of  the  door  or  gate, 
till  he  shall  have  gained  his  suit.  I  think, 
therefore,  the  psalmist  refers  to  the  attitude 
of  a  beggar,  a  supplicant  at  the  threshold  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  as  being  preferable  to 
the  splendid  dwellings  of  the  wicked." — 
Roberts'  Oi'iental  Illustrations  of  Scripture. 
p.  346. 

DOR  (Judg.  i.  27).  This  is  now  a  small 
town  on  the  Alediterranean  coast,  about  9  miles 
north  of  *Csesarea,  and  close  upon  the  beach. 
Its  present  name  is  Tantura.  It  was  formerly 
a  royal  city,  or  capital  of  a  district  of  Canaan 
(Josh.  xii.  23),  and  was  assigned  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  Wilson,  in  his  Lands  of 
the  Bible,  speaks  of  having  seen  it. 
DORCAS.  (SeeTABiTHA.) 
DOTHAN  (Gen.  xxxvii,  17)  was  situated 
near  Jezreel,  about  12  miles  north  of  Sa- 
maria at  a  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains 
of  Gilboa.  It  is  memorable 
as  the  place  where  Joseph's 
brethren  sold  him,  and  also 
where  the  Syrian  troops  at- 
temjjted  to  seize  Elisha  (2  Ki. 
vi.  13-23). 

' '  The  reputed  pit  of  Joseph 
is  in  a  court  by  the  side  of  the 
Khan,  and  is  described  by 
Burckhardt  as  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  at  least  30  feet 
deep.  The  bottom  is  said  to 
be  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  the 
water  never  to  fail :  the  sides  are  built  up  with 
masonry.  The  Christian  tradition,  which  makes 
this  the  place  of  Joseph's  abduction,  fixes  here 
also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Dothaim  ;  and  the 
whole  legend  was  probably  at  first  connected 
with  the  hypothesis  that  the  adjacent  fortress 
of  Safed  was  the  Bethulia  of  Judith.  Bethulia 
and  Dothaim  were  indeed  not  far  distant  from 
each  other,  but  the  book  of  Judith  obviously 
speaks  of  them  as  on  the  south  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon;  while  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
definitely  place  Dothaim  at  12  Roman  miles 
north  of  Sebaste.     (Robinson,  iii.,  p.  316.) 

DOTING  (1  Tim.  vi.  4) — signifies  being  ex- 
cessively fond  of,  or  foolishly  and  vainly  bent 
upon,  questions  and  strifes  about  mere  words. 
DOUGH.     (See  Bread.) 
DOVE  (Gen.  \\\\.  9)— a  bird  clean  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  often  mentioned  by  the  sacred 
writers.     In  their  wild  state  they  dwell  prin- 
cipally in  holes  in  the  i-ocks  (Simg  ii.  14;  Jer. 
xlviii.  28).     They  are  innocent  in  their  disposi- 
tions, and  make  no  resistance  to  their  enemies ; 
iind  therefore  our  Lord  said  to  his  followers, 
"Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harm- 
less as  doves"  (Matt.  x.  16).     They  are  very 
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miicli  attached  to  their  mates ;  and  when  one 
is  absent  or  dies,  the  other,  or  survivor,  laments 
its  loneliness.  The  mourning  note  of  the  dove 
is  often  alluded  to  by  the  prophets  (Isa.  xxxviii. 
14;  lix.  11;  Ezek.  vii.  16;  Nah.  ii.  7).  _  There 
are  also  various  allusions  to  the  mildness, 
peacefulness,  and  affection  of  doves  (Ps.  Ixxiv. 
19;  Song  i.  15;  ii.  14;  iv.  1;  v.  2;  vi.  9). 
Where  "doves'  eyes"  are  spoken  of  in  these 
passages,  allusion  is  made  to  the  meekness  of 
their  expression.  It  is  thought  by  eminent 
critics  that  Song  v.  12  is  wrongly  translated ; 
that  allusion  is  made  to  a  deep  blue  coloured 
pigeon  common  in  the  East,  and  that  it  is 
meant  to  compare  the  white  of  the  eye  to  milk, 
and  the  iris  to  a  blue  pigeon;  and  that  the 
comparison  is,  "His  eyes  are  like  a  dark-blue 
pigeon,  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  pool  of 
milk."  It  was  as  a  dove  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  upon  our  Saviour  at  his  baptism 
(Matt.  iii.  16 ;  Mark  i.  10 ;  Luke  iii.  2% ;  John 
i.  32).  Hosea  compares  timid  Ephraini  to  "  a 
silly  dove  without  heart"  (Hos.  vii.  11);  and 
says  that  when  the  Jews  shall  be  called  to 
their  own  land  they  shall  "tremble,"  or  fly 
"as  a  dove  out  of  the  land  of  Assyria"  (Hos. 
xi.  11).  David  in  his  distress  wished  that  he 
could  fly  from  his  troubles  as  the  doves  do  to 
warmer  climates  on  the  approach  of  winter 
(Ps.  Iv.  6-8).  The  appearance  of  the  dove  is 
spoken  of  as  an  emblem  of  spring  (Song  ii.  12). 

The  dove  is  mentioned  in  an  interesting  part 
of  the  early  history  of  the  "vvorld  as  being  sent 
out  by  Noah  from  the  ark,  that  he  might  dis- 
cover whether  the  dry  land  had  appeared. 
The  raven  sent  out  by  him  did  not  return;  the 
dove  came  back  to  the  ark,  a-nd  at  last  brought 
in  her  bill  an  "olive  leaf  plucked  off"  (Gen. 
viii.  6-12). 

The  dove  was  used  in  sacrifices.  It  was, 
among  other  animals,  j^repared  by  Abram 
when  Grod  manifested  his  intention  to  bless 
him,  as  narrated  in  Gen.  xv.  9.  When  a  child 
was  born  the  mother  was  required,  within  a 
certain  time,  to  bring  a  lamb  and  a  young 
l^igeon,  or  turtle,  for  offerings ;  but  if  she  was 
too  poor  to  afford  a  lamb,  she  might  bring  two 
turtles  or  two  young  pigeons  (Lev.  xii.  6-8). 
Thus  we  may  judge  of  the  poverty  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  when,  upon  his  birth,  she 
brought  to  the  temi)le  at  Jerusalem  the  two 
birds  instead  of  a  lamb  (Luke  iL  24).  It  was 
to  supply  mothers  with  animals  for  sacrifice 
that  those  persons  sat  in  the  temple  with  doves 
to  sell,  whom  our  Lord  forced  to  leave  it, 
because  "the  house  of  x^rayer"  was  not  a  fit 
place  for  buying  and  selling  (Mark  xi.  15; 
John  ii.  14-16). 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13 — 
"Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,  yet 
shall  ye  be  as  tlie  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with 
silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold;" 
but  the  natural  import  of  it  is  most  probably 
the  correct  one.  .The  design  of  the  psalmist 
is  to  present  in  contrast  th^  condition  of  the 
Israelites  (who  are  addressed)  at  two  jjeriods  of 
their  history.  In  the  day  of  their  afHiction 
and  calamity  they  were  covered  as  it  were 
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with  shame  and  confusion ;  but  in  the  day  of 
their  prosperity  they  should  resemble  the 
cleanest  and  most  beautiful  of  birds. 

The  allusion  in  Isa.  Ix.  8  may  be  to  the 
immense  compact  masses  of  these  birds  that 
eastern  travellers  describe  as  they  are  seen 
flying  to  their  house^  or  places  of  general  resort. 
They  sometimes  resemble  a  distant  heavy  cloud, 
and  are  so  dense  as  to  obscure  the  rays  of  the 
sun.     (See  Turtle  Dove.) 

Dove's  dung  (2  Ki.  vi.  25).  There  are  but 
two  modes  of  interpreting  this  passage,  either 
of  which  is  satisfactory.  The  first  is,  that  this 
pai-ticular  substance  was  remarkably  valuable 
as  a  manure  for  those  vegetables  which  might 
be  soonest  raised  to  supply  the  famishing 
Samaritans.  The  dung  of  pigeons  is  still  the 
dearest  manure  which  the  Persians  use.  The 
revenue  of  a  pigeon -house,  according  to  Morier, 
is  about  100  torjb,uns  per  annum ;  and  the  great 
value  of  this  dung,  which  rears  fruit  that  is 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  natives 
during  the  great  heat  of  summer,  will  probably 
throw  some  light  on  the  startling  assertio*^ 
that,  in  the  famine  of  Samaria,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  was  sold  for  five 
pieces  of  silver.  And  the  other  opinion  is,  that 
a  vegetable  resembling  the  chick-pea,  or  lentil, 
is  intended,  which  rei^embles  dove's  dung  in 
appearance,  and  is  still  a  common  article  of 
food  at  Cairo,  Damascus,  &c.,  especially  for 
eastern  pilgrims,  and  of  which  the  cab  would 
be  a  suitable  measure.  Others  sujjpose  it  to  be 
an  esculent  root  common  in  the  East — a  ver- 
nacular name  for  the  well-known  Scar  of  Beth- 
lehem. The  passage  evidently  expresses  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  famine.     (See  Ass.) 

DOWRY  (Gen.  xxx.  20),  in  the  eastern 
acceptation  of  the  word,  means  that  which  the 
husband  i)ays  or  gives  as  Sb  present  for  his  ^vif e, 
instead  of  that  which  the  wife  receives  from 
her  father  and  brings  to  her  husband  (Gen. 
xxix.  18;  xxxiv.  12;  1  Sam.  xviii.  25).  So, 
according  to  Exod.  xxii.  16,  17,  a  man  was 
required  to  pay  a  certain  sum  as  dowry  for  a 
seduced  maid;  and  this  was  to  be  according 
to  the  rank  she  sustained,  and  such  as  the 
fathers  of  virgins  of  the  same  rank  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive  for  their  daughters  (Hos,  iii. 
2).     (See  Betroth,  Marriage.) 

DRAGON  (Job  xxx.  29).  It  is  quite  un- 
certain what  animal,  if  any,  is  intended  by  this 
name.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  a  generic 
term,  denoting  some  class  of  animals  distin- 
guished by  some  common  characteristic ;  and 
yet,  from  Lam.  iv.  3  and  Mic.  i.  8,  we  should 
infer  that  the  word  is  applied  to  a  particular 
animal  that  cries  and  gives  suck.  The  word 
translated  draff  on  (Isa.  xxvii.  1)  is  translated 
whale  (Gen.  i.  21;  Job.  vii.  12),  seijicnt  (Exod. 
vii.  9),  and  dragon  (Deut.  xxxii.  33 ;  Ps.  xci.  13). 
In  Isa.  xxxiv.  13  the  word  translated  dragons 
means  some  creature  of  the  wilderness,  v/Lose 
])resence  denotes  desolation.  So  in  Jcb  xxx. 
29;  Ps.  xHv.  19;  Jer.  ix.  11— in  all  which 
passages  solitude  and  desolation  are  intended 
to  be  illustrated  (Mic.  i.  8). 

The  figurative  use  of  this  term  by  the  sacred 
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■writers,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  3 ; 
Kev.  xii.  3,  and  xx.  2,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
In  the  first  two  of  these  i)assages  it  seems  to 
refer  to  the  crocodile,  an  emblem  of  Egypt,  as 
is  ajjparent  from  the  second  passage.  In  the 
Apocalyi)se  it  seems  to  be  a  symbol  of  the 
ilarlc,  nialij,Tiant,  and  cunning  spirit  of  Evil, 
either  in  himself  or  in  those  human  agencies 
which  he  inspires  and  employs. 

DllAMS.     (See  Measukks.) 

DRAUGHT  (Matt.  xv.  17).  1.  A  vault  or 
drain  for  the  reception  of  filth.  In  this  sense 
it  is  probably  used,  2  Ki.  x.  27.  %  When 
applied  to  fishes,  it  means  those  which  are 
caught  by  one  sweep  or  drawing  of  the  net 
(Luke  v.  •.)). 

DRAWING  OF  WATER.    (See  Wells.) 

DREAM  (Dan.  vii.  1).  From  a  very  early 
period  dreams  have  been  observed  with  super- 
stitious regard.  God  was  pleased  to  make  use 
of  them  to  reveal  his  purposes  or  requu-ements 
to  individuals,  and  he  also  gave  power  to  inter- 
pret them  (Gen.  xx.  3-6 ;  xxviii.  12-14 ;  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  6;  Dan.  ii. ;  Joel  ii.  28).  And  if  any 
person  dreamed  a  dream  which  was  peculiarly 
striking  and  significant,  he  was  permitted  to 
go  to  the  high  priest,  in  a  particular  way,  and 
see  if  it  had  any  special  import.  But  the 
observance  of  ordinary  dreams,  and  the  con- 
sultation of  those  who  pretend  to  skill  in  their 
interpretation,  are  repeatedly  forbidden  (Deut. 
xiii.  1-5;  xviii.  9-14). 

God  emidoyed  dreams  in  former  times  for 
tlie  revelation  of  his  will  (Job  xxxiii.  14-lG). 
Haul  complained  that  God  answered  him  not 
"  by  tlreams."  This  was  imitated  by  the  fal^e 
prophets,  and  Jeremiah  inveighs  against  them 
(Jer.  xxiii.  25,  27,  28). 

The  words  dream,  and  vmon  are  sometimes 
used  indiscriminately  (Gen.  xlvi.  2;  Num.  xii. 
6;  Job  XX.  8;  xxxiii.  14,  15;  Dan.  ii.  28;  vii. 
1),  though  elsewhere  they  would  seem  to  be 
distinguished  (Joel  ii.  28).  When  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  communication  of  the  Divine 
will,  the  ditference  may  be,  that  in  the  one 
the  knowledge  was  given  to  the  person  in 
sleep,  and  in  the  other  during  his  waking  hours. 
In  respect  to  Paul's  vision  (2  Cor.  xii.  1,  2,  4), 
it  is  tlK^ught  by  some  to  be  doubtful  whether 
his  soul  were  not  separated  from  the  body, 
and  permitted  to  mingle  for  a  moment  with 
celestial  beings ;  for  we  must  remember  that 
all  our  notions  of  space  and  distance  between 
this  world  and  the  world  of  spirits  are  very 
feeble  and  limited.  Sometimes  miraculous 
revelations  of  God's  will  are  called  visions 
(Luke  i.  22;  1  Sam.  iii.  15).  (See  Thorn, 
Trance,  Vision.) 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
the  psychology  of  dreaming.  Dreams  are 
alluded  to  in  Scripture  often  as  ordinary  phe- 
nomena. Job  says  (ch.  vii.  14),  "Then  thou 
scarest  me  with  dreams,  and  terrifiest  me 
through  visions. "  Solomon  explains  the  source 
of  many  of  them,  when  he  says  (Eccl.  v.  3), 
"For  a  dream  cometh  through  the  multitude 
of  business;"  and  he  describes  the  character 
of  the    majority    of   them,    when   he    adds, 
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"  For  in  the  multitude  of  dreams  and  many 
words  there  are  albo  divers  vanities"  (EccL 

The  power  of  interpreting  dreams  was  of 
course  a  supernatural  gift,  so  far  as  the  dreama 
had  reference  to  future  events;  for  these  are 
necessarily  unknown,  except  to  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  them.  In  this  way  JoseiHi  was 
divinely  instructed  (Gen.  xl.  5,  8 ;  xii.  l(j),  and 
so  was  Daniel.  Since  the  fuller  revelation  of 
God's  will  has  been  made,  to  us  in  the  Gospel, 
all  confidence  in  dreams,  •  as  indicative  of 
future  events,  is  presumptuous  and  delusive; 
and  all  pretension  to  the  power  of  interpret- 
ing them  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  highest 
degree  impious  and  absurd.  (See  Trance, 
Vision.) 

DRESS.    (See  Clothes.) 

DRINK  (Gen.  xxi.  19).  The  use  of  strong 
drink,  even  to  excess,  was  not  uncommon 
among  the  Israelites,  This  is  inferred  from 
the  striking  figures  with  which  the  use  and 
effects  of  il  have  furnished  the  sacred  writers 
(Ps.  cvii.  27;  Isa.  xxiv.  20;  xlix.  26;li.  17-22; 
and  also  from  various  express  prohibitions  and 
penalties  (Prov.  xx.  1;  Isa.  v.  11;  Hab.  ii, 
15,  16). 

DiiiNK,  STRONG.  The  Hebrew  term  shechar, 
rendered  "  strong  drink,"  by  some  is  supposed 
to  be  allied  to  kcr,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  Latin 
cremare.  The  term  denoting  "strong  drink," 
from  a  root  signifying  to  burn,  may  refer  either 
to  the  mode  of  preparing  it  or  to  the  burning 
and  feverish  effects  of  intoxication.  Others 
suppose  it  to  be  allied  to  a  large  family  of 
words  found  in  almost  all  tongues ;  shechar 
being  a  sister  term  to  sugar,  suckar  in  Scotch, 
zucker  in  German,  saccharum  in  Latin,  aiKepa 
in  Greek,  -with,  other  similar  forms  existing  in 
many  of  the  Oriental  vocabularies.  The  root 
is  often  used  in  Scripture  to  describe  intoxica- 
tion, as  Gen.  ix.  21 ;  1  Sam.  i,  13,  25-36 ;  2  Sam. 
xL  13;  1  Ki.  xx.  16;  Job  xii.  25;  Ps.  cvii.  27; 
Isa.  xix.  14;  Jer.  xxiii.  9.  In  all  these  pas- 
sages the  verb  or  its  participle  refers  to  intox- 
ication; as  they  refer  to  Noah,  who  was  so 
drunk  that  he  lay  shamelessly  without  apparel ; 
to  Hannah,  who  appeared  to  Eli  to  mutter 
unintelligibly  under  stupefying  inebriation ;  to 
Nabal,  who  was  sunk  into  utter  insensibility ; 
and  to  the  staggering  and  vomiting  which 
strong  drink  produces.  The  noun  which  claims 
kindred  with  such  a  verb,  and  which  differs 
from  it  only  very  slightly  in  pronunciation, 
is  naturally  supposed  to  signify  a  variety  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  The  prophet  Isaiah  de- 
scribes it  as  producing  the  same  sensual  and 
beastly  effects  as  wine  (Isa.  xxviii.  7,  8). 
The  term  therefore  seems  to  indicate  any 
intoxicating  drink,  whether  brewed  from  grain 
or  made  of  honeycomb,  dates,  or  boiled  fruits. 
The  Alexandrian  interpreters,  who  were  doubt- 
less familiar  with  the  barley- wine  or  beer  of 
Egyi)t,  render  this  word  by  other  terms  signi- 
fying intoxicating  drink.  Jerome,  who  in 
this  case  "  spake  what  he  knew,"  says,  that 
shechar  means  every  sort  of  drink  that  can 
intoxicate,  which  is  made  from  grain  or  apple- 
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juice,  or  when  honey-combs  are  boiled  down 
into  a  sweet  and  barbarons  beverage,  or 
the  fruit  of  the 
palm  squeezed  out 
and  made  into 
liquor,  and  when 
water  receives  a 
colour  and  con- 
sistency from  pre- 
pared herbs.  The 
phrase,  "wine and 
strong  drink"  oc- 
curs together  sev- 
eral times  in  Scrip- 
ture, probably  one- 
and-twenty  times, 
and  plainly  means 
wine  and  every 
other  intoxicating 
liquor.  Thus  the 
Chaldee  paraphrasts  understood  it;  so  did  Philo 
the  Jew ;  for  the  explanation  we  have  given  is 
just  his  definition,  as  well  as  that  of  Origen, 
the  great  biblical  scholar  of  early  times. 
Shechar  is  "stupefying,"  Ba,ys  Chrysostom; 
and  Jerome  often  translates  the  term  by  the 
simple  word  ebrietas,  drunkenness.  Hesychius 
defines  it  as  meaning  intoxicating  drink  not 
made  from  grapes.^  With  the  Hebrews,  says 
Suidas,  this  name  is  given  to  an  intoxicating 
liquor—spiced  wine.  The  priest  when  about 
to  officiate,  and  the  Nazarite  during  his  vow, 
were  to  drink  neither  Avine  nor  strong  drink 
—neither  wine  nor  any  other  intoxicating 
draught.  When  Hannah  justified  herself 
from  the  imputation  of  Eli,  she  said,  "I 
have  drunk  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink"— 
neither  wine  nor  any  other  intoxicating  be- 
verage. "Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is 
raging."  The  cognate  Arabic  terms  also  denote 
drunkenness.  Maimonides,  the  famous  rabbi, 
says,  that  "  strong  drink  "  is  made  from  crushed 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  things.  In  some  pas- 
sages of  Scriptiire  the  allied  verb  does  not 
describe  absolute  intoxication ;  yet  it  seems  to 
imply  the  use  of  a  liquor  which,  if  taken  to 
excess,  possessed  the  power  of  inebriating. 
That  the  Hebrews  had  sweet  shrubs — syrups 
or  dibs — no  one  will  deny;  but  none  of  these 
ever  come  under  the  designation  of  "strong 
drink"  in  Scripture.  "Strong  drink"  is  not 
sweet  drink ;  nor  can  a  mere  figure,  as  in  Isa. 
xxiv.  9,  prove  it ;  and  shechar  surely  can  at  no 
time  mean  the  mere  fruit  of  the  palm,  any 
more  than  ale  can  signify  the  barley  from 
which  it  is  brewed — barley  either  in  its  natural 
or  malted  state.  In  Num.  vi.  3  Onkelos 
renders  the  term  by  "  old  wine."  If  we  com- 
j)are  Exod.  xxix.  40  with  Num.  xxviii.  7  we 
shall  find  that  strong  drink  is  used  in  the 
latter  passage  for  wine  itself.  And  lastly. 
Bishop  Lowth,  though  he  maintains  that 
"sweet  drink"  is  the  correct  rendering  of 
sliechar,  says,  on  Isa.  v.  11,  that  it  has 
"its  name  from  its  remarkable  inebriating 
qualities." 

Other  nations  had  the  same  beverage.    Pliny 
enumerates  various  vegetables  which  enter  into 
22G 
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its  composition  — among  the  rest,  figs,  pome- 
granates, apples,  and  particularly  dates.  This 
date  wine  was  in  great  request  among  the 
Parthians,  Indians,  and  other  Orientials;  and 
is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  produced  severe 
headaches.  We  may  naturally  infer  that  the 
strong  drink  includes  this  liquor  of  dates,  as 
well  as  other  artificial  "beverages. 

The  Mishna  speaks  of  "shechar  of  the 
Medes,"  which  Bartenora  says  was  a  beer 
made  from  wheat  or  barley  steeped  in  water ; 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  the  Egyptian 
beer  already  referred  to,  to  ek  tT]i  Kpidij's 
TTOfxa,  is  not  miich  inferior  to  wine  in  fra- 
grance and  strength.  Pliny  says  that  these 
artificial  wines  are  iniqua  capiti— too  strong 
for  the  head — and  that  the  best  of  them  are 
injurious. 

In  fine,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  drink- 
ing of  intoxicating  liquor  to  excess  is  a  sin  of 
no  ordinary  magnitude.  Drunkenness  is  as 
disgusting  as  it  is  ruinous.  It  crazes  the 
physical  constitution  and  damns  the  immortal 
soul.  Inspired  authority  affirms  that  no 
drunkard  "  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
It  is  a  sin  very  insidious  in  its  nature,  and  must 
be  carefully  guarded  against  from  our  earliest 
years.  It  steals  away  character  and  it  injures 
health.  It  prostrates  the  powers  of  the  intel- 
lect, deadens  the  moral  sensibilities,  and  often 
excites  its  victim  into  a  fiend,  or  degrades  him 
into  a  brute.  Men  of  patriotic  and  Christian 
benevolence  have  of  late  years  formed  associ- 
ations on  the  principle  of  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks,  which  have  been  in  many 
cases  happily  successful.  The  facts  and  ex- 
amples which  they  have  accumulated  are 
awfully  striking  in  their  nature,  full  of  warn- 
ing, and  yet  replete  with  encouragement  to 
all  who  rejoice  in  the  progresS  of  sobriety,  and 
in  the  extirpation  of  a  prevalent,  infectious, 
hardening,  and  destructive  vice.  (See  Wine, 
Vinegar.) 

DRINK  OFFERING.     (See  Offering.) 

DROMEDARY— swi/«  runner  (Isa.  Ix.  6) 
— a  species  of  the  camel  remarkable  for  swift- 
ness of  motion  (Jer.  ii.  23),  which  is  from  60 
to  90  miles  or  more  in  a  day.  He  differ* 
from  the  ordinary  camel  in  that  he  is  smaUet, 


and  cannot  bear  the  same  degree  of  heat.  Ho 
has  but  one  hump  or  protuberance  on  the 
back.     He  is  controlled  by  a  bridle  fastened  in 
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a  ring  which  passes  through  the  nose  (2  Ki.  xix. 
28).     (See  Camkl.) 

DROUGHT  (Vs.  xxxii.  4).  From  tlie  end 
of  Ai)ril  to  Septemljer  the  land  of  Judea  was 
very  dry.  It  was  "the  drought  of  summer." 
The  grass  was  sometnnes  completely  withered 
(Ps.  cii.  4),  and  the  parched  earth  broken  into 
chasms.  The  heavens  seemed  like  brass,  and 
the  earth  like  iron  (Deut.  xxviii.  23),  and  all 
the  land  anil  the  creatures  upon  it  suffered; 
and  nothing  but  the  copious  dews  of  the  night 

1)reserved  the  life  of  any  living  thin^  (Hag.  i. 
1).  The  heat  was  at  times  excessive.  Dr. 
Clarke  tells  us  that  when  he  was  travelling 
near  Cana  in  Galilee,  in  July,  the  thermometer, 
in  a  gloomy  recess  under  ground  perfectly 
shaded,  stood  at  100  degrees  of  Fahrenlieit  at 
noon. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  critics  that  the 
word  drought  in  Deut.  viii.  15  is  applied  to  a 
serpent  whose  bite  was  poisonous,  and  attended 
with  insatiable  and  agonizing  thirst.  But  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  is  certainly 
apjiropriate  to  the  .subject  and  connection. 

DRUNKENNESS.     (See  Drink,  Wine.) 

DRUSILLA  (Acts  xxiv.  24)— third  daugh- 
ter of  the  Herod  who  is  mentioned  Acts  xii. 
1-4,  20-23.  She  married  Felix  the  Roman 
governor  while  she  had  another  husband 
living,  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa.  She  was  present 
at  the  hearing  of  the  apostle  Paul  before  her 
husband  at  Cajsarea. 

D  UKE  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15)  means  only  a  chief 
or  leader,  and  is  not  a  title  of  nobility. 

DULCIMER,  SWEET  (Dan. 
iii.  5,  10).  The  instrument 
denoted  by  this  word  was  a 
pipe  or  flute  of  reed,  like  what 
the  Italians  call  zampogna. 
The  Rabbins  describe  it  as  two 
pipes  connected  with  a  leather 
sack  or  skin.  The  dulcimer 
of  the  present  day  is  entirely  ' 
unlike  it,  both  in  form  and  in 
the  mode  of  using  it.  Some 
have  sui)posed  that  the  word  " 
means  a  strain  or  chorus, 
rather  than  an  instrument  of 
music. 

DUMAH— sjYmre.  1.  A 
city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  52), 
the  ruins  of  which  are  now 
recognized  at  a  village  called* 
ed- Dau  meh,  6  miles  south- west 
of  Hebron.  2.  The  Dumah 
which  is  the  subject  of  prophecy  in  Isa.  xxi.  11 
was  probably  a  country  settled  by  the  descen- 
dants of  Dumah,  Ishmael's  sixth  son  (Gen. 
XXV.  14).  It  is  said  that  they  inhabited  the 
Ixirders  of  the  desert  of  Syi-ia,  150  miles  or 
200  miles  from  Damascus ;  and  a  district  of 
country  is  there  still  bearing  the  name  of 
Duma  fite  Sionf/,  or  tlie  Si/rian  Dvma.  Others 
regard  the  words  as  only  a  different  speHing 
of  Edom  or  Idumea.  In  this  opinion  the 
Septua'gint  and  Jarchi  concur,  followed  by 
Knobel  and  RosenmiUler;  while  the  former 
is  advocated- by  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  Hitzig. 
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DUNG  (Ezek.  iv.  12).  Tn  many  countries 
of  the  East  wood  is  so  scarce  and  dear  as  to  be 
sold  l>y  weight.  Hence,  as  travellers  inform 
us,  aJlimal  excrements  are  used  as  fuel  Le 
Bruyn  says  it  is  a  very  common  material  for 
heating  ovens,  even  among  people  of  comfort- 
able circumstances.  Niebuhr  says,  that  in 
Arabia  the  excrements  of  asses  and  camels 
are  collected  in  the  streets  by  children,  and 
mixed  with  cut  straw.  It  is  then  jjut  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  is  thus  fitted  for  use.  The 
etHuvia  arising  from  the  use  of  it  must  be  very 
offensive,  and  must  also  penetrate  the  food. 
Liquid  manure — "  water  of  dung  " — is  referred 
to  in  Isa.  xxv.  10 ;  and  collections  of  manure 
outside  towns  gave  rise  to  such  expressions  as 
the  dung  gate  (Neh.  ii.  13).  Sanitary  regula- 
tions were  strictly  enforced  (Deut.  xxiii.  12; 
Lev.  xxix.  14).  To  make  a  man's  house  a 
dunghill  or  public  receptacle  of  ordure  was 
deepest  ignominy  (Dan.  ii.  5 ;  iii.  29) ;  so  was 
the  menace  made  in  Mai.  ii.  3;  1  Ki.  xiv. 
10.  To  grovel  on  a  dunghill  was  the  mark  of 
profound  sorrow  and  melancholy  (1  Sam.  ii. 
S;  Ps.  cxiii.  7). 

Dung,  Dove's.     (See  Dove.) 

DURA  (Dan»  iii.  1)— an  extensive  plain 
in  the  province  of  Babylon,  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar caused  the  golden  image  to  be  erected. 
The  word  means  "plain,"  and  M.  Oppert 
finds  it  in  a  plain  called  Dowair,  to  the 
south-east  of  Babylon.  He  affirms,  too,  that 
he  discovered  here  the  pedestal  of  a  colossal 
statue. 


Dura. 

DUST  (Job  ii.  12).  Sitting  in  the  dust  was 
a  token  of  deep  humiliation  (Lam.  iii.  29) ; 
while  casting  ashes  upon  the  head  was  a 
symbol  of  mourning  (Josh.  vii.  G).  We  read 
in  2  Sam.  xvi.  13  that  Shimei  cursed  David, 
threw  stones  at  him,  and  cast  dust— literally, 
as  in  the  margin,  "  dusted  him  \nth  dust." 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  impreca- 
tion, and  is  yet  common  in  the  East.  Thus 
it  is  said  of  the  Jews,  when  they  raged  against 
Paul,  that  they  threw  dust  in  the  air,  as  they 
shouted,  "  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the 
earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live."  To 
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sliake  off  the  dust  of  one's  feet  against  another 
(Matt.  X.  14;  Mark  vi.  11;  Acts  xiii.  51)  was 
expressive  of  entire  renunciation.  The  cus- 
tf)m  is  supposed  to  have  been  common  among 
the  Jews.  After  they  had  set  a  foot  on 
heathen  ground  they  shook  off  the  dust,  so  as 
to  carry  nothing  unclean  or  polluting  into  their 
own  land. 

Dust,  eain  or.  "The  Lord  shall  make 
the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and  dust:  from 
heaven  shall  it  come  down  upon  thee,  until 
thou  be  destroyed"  (Deut.  xxviii.  24).  In 
Judea,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  are  phxins  or 
deserts  of  fine  sand,  which,  when  agitated  by 
a  violent  wind,  makes  most  terrific  and  deso- 
lating storms.  Eastern  travellers  describe 
them  particularly,  and  thinlc  them  much  more 
dreadful  than  storms  at  sea.  This  fact  affords 
vis  a  striking  illustration  of  the  nature  and 
horrors  of  the  plague  mentioned  in  Exod. 
viii.  16. 

Buckingham  thus  describes  one  of  those 
awful  sand  -  storms :  —  "  The  morning  was 
delightful  on  our  setting  out,  and  promised  us 
a  line  day ;  but  the  light  airs  from  the  south 
soon  increased  to  a  gale,  the  sun  became 
obscure,  and  as  every  hour  brought  us  into  a 
l(wser  sand,  it  flew  around  us  in  such  whirl- 
v/inds,  with  the  sudden  gusts  that  blew,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed.  We  halted  there- 
fore for  an  hour,  and  took  shelter  under  the  lee 
of  our  beasts,  who  were  themselves  so  terrified 
as  to  need  fastening  by  the  knees,  and  uttered 
in  their  wailings  but  a  melancholy  symphony. 
Fifty  gales  of  wind  at  sea  appear  to  me  more 
easy  to  be  encountered  than  one  amongst 
those  sands.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  de- 
solation more  complete ;  we  could  see  neither 
sun,  earth,  nor  sky:  the  plain  at  10  paces 
distance  was  absolutely  imijerceptible :  our 
beasts  as  well  as  ourselves  were  so  covered 
as  to  render  breathing  very  difficult ;  they  hid 
their  faces  in  the  ground,  and  we  could  only 
uncover  our  own  for  a  moment,  to  behold 
this  chaos  of  mid-day  darkness,  and  wait 
impatiently  for  its  abatement.  Alexander's 
journey  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
"and  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  armies  of 
Cambyses,  in  the  Lybian  desert,  rose  to  my 
i-ecoUection  with  new  impressions,  made  by 
the  horror  of  the  scene  before  me;  while 
Addison's  admirable  lines,  which  I  also  re- 
membered with  peculiar  force  on  this  occasion, 
teemed  to  possess  as  much  truth  as  beauty — 

"Lo!  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend, 
Sudden  the  impetuous  hurricanes  descend; 
Which  through  the  air  in  circling  eddies  phxy. 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise, 
And,  smothered  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies." 

"The  few  hours  we  remained  in  this  situa- 
tion were  passed  in  unbroken  silence:  every 
one  was  occupied  with  his  own  reflections,  as 
if  the  reign  of  terror  forbade  communication. 
Its  fury  spent  itself,  like  the  storms  of  ocean, 
in  sudden  lulls  and  squalls;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  tliirrl  or  fourth  interval  that  our  fears 
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were  sufficiently  conquered  to  address  each 
other." 

Dust  is  used  figuratively  for  the  grave,  Gen, 
xi.  19;  for  an  innumerable  multitude,  Gen. 
xiii.  16.     (See  Ashes,  Mourn.) 

DWELLINGS  {J^ev.  vii.  26).  Though 
some  of  the  ruder  tribes  lived  in  caves  (see 
Cave),  yet  the  most  common  dwellings  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  were  tents.  The 
simple  habits  of  life  which  were  then  more 
prevalent,  the  wandering  pastoral  occupations 
so  often  pursued,  and  the  chmate  of  the  first- 
settled  portions  of  the  globe,  made  tents  the 
most  convenient  and  .comfortable  dwellings. 
Tents  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  were  formed 
by  setting  poles  in  the  ground,  and  stretching 
over  them  a  covering  of  cloth  or  skin,  which 
was  fastened  to  stakes  by  means  of  cords. 


^«t^ 


To  this  simple,  primitive,  and  speedy  mode 
of  raising  a  dwelling  the  prophet  Isaiah 
alludes,  when  he  congratulates  the  Church  on 
her  enlargement, — "Enlarge  the  place  of  thy 
tent,  and  let  them  stretch  f(^h  the  curtains  of 
thine  habitations  :  spare  not,  lengthen  thy 
cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes"  (Isa.  liv.  2). 
Sometimes  tents  were  divided  into  apartments 
by  means  of  curtains,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  mats  or  carpets.  The  door  was 
formed  of  a  fold  of  cloth,  which  was  dropped 
or  raised.  The  fire  was  kindled  in  an  excava- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  tent  ground,  and  the 
cooking  utensils,  which  were  very  few  and 
simple,  were  easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 
Sometimes  tents  were  expensively  adorned  and 
furnished;  and  they  are  very  common  dwell- 
ings at  this  day  among  many  nations.  The 
form  of  many  modern  tents  in  the  East  re- 
sembles the  hull  of  a  ship  turned  upside  down. 

The  tents  were  pitched  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  as  was  Abraham's  (Gen.  xviii.  4),  or  by 
the  side  of  a  fountain  or  running  stream. 
Buckingham  describes  with  some  minuteness 
the  form  and  aspect  of  tlie  eastern  tent,  as  he 
saw  it  near  Aleppo,  occupied  by  a  sheikh, — 
' '  The  tent  occupied  a  space  of  about  30  feet 
square,  and  was  formed  by  one  large  awning, 
supported  by  twenty-four  small  poles,  in 
four  rows  of  six  each,  the  ends  of  the  awning 
being  drawn  out  by  cords  fastened  to  pegs 
in  the  ground.  Each  of  these  poles  giving  a 
pointed  form  to  the  part  of  the  awning  which 
it  supported,  the  outside  looked  like  a  number 
of  umbrella  tops  or  small  Chinese  spires.     The 
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lialf  of  this  square  was  open  in  front  and  at 
the  Bides,  having  two  rows  of  poles  clear,  and 
the  third  was  closed  by  a  reeded  partition,  be- 
hind which  was  the  apartment  for  the  females, 
surrounded  entirely  by  the  same  kind  of  mat- 
ting. .  .  .  When  the  three  angels  appeared  to 
Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  sitting  in  the  tent-door  in  the  heat  of 
the  day"  ((Jen.  xviii.  1-10).  According  to  this 
form  Abraham's  tent  had  a  shaded,  open  front, 
in  which  he  could  sit  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
yet  be  seen  from  afar  off ;  and  the  apartment 
of  the  females  where  Sarah  was,  when  he 
stated  her  to  be  within  the  tent,  was  imme- 
diately behind  this,  wherein  she  prepared  the 
meal  for  the  guests,  and  from  whence  she 
listened  to  their  prophetic  declaration. 

When  the  habits  of  mankind  changed,  and 
their  pursuits  fixed  them  to  one  spot,  their 
dweUings  were  built  with  a  view  to  perma- 
nency ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  science 
of  building  was  well  understood  at  a  very  early 
jieriod.  The  skill  required  to  build  the  ark, 
indeiiendently  of  inspired  directions,  must  have 
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been  considei'able.  The  attempt  5o  build  the 
tower  of  Babel  would  not  have  been  made  by 
those  who  had  only  a  mere  elementary  know- 
ledge of  architectural  principles;  and  the  early 
structures  of  Egypt  remain  a  wonder  to  all 
succeeding  time  for  their  vastness,  symmetry, 
and  striking  decorations. 
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TTiat  large  and  costly  houses  were  often 
built  in  Judea  we  have  sci-iptural  evidence 
(Jer.  xxii.  14;  Amos  iii.  15;  Hag.  i.  4),  though 
doubtless  those  whicli  were  occupied  by  the 
mass  of  the  i)eople  were  rude  and  inconvenient, 
when  compared  to  the  middling  or  even  tlie 
very  ordinary  class  of  our  houses.  Many  of 
them  were  built  of  mud,  which  were  unsafe 
when  the  rain  descended,  or  the  storm  swept 
over  them,  and  they  afforded  little  protection 
to  the  inmates,  for  thieves  dug  through  and 
stole  (Matt.  vii.  20;  vi.  19,  20;  Job  xxiv.  10). 
They  that  dwelt  in  houses  of  clay  must  have 
trernbled  at  the  approach  of  the  hurricane. 
The  large  lumps  of  unbumed  clay  soon  dis- 
solved, and  the  mortar  was  useless.  It  could 
not  preserve  the  edifice  from  falling  into  a 
heap  of  ruins.  How  terrible  then  the  menace 
of  God  1 — what  utter  and  resistless  devastation 
it  foretold!  (Ezek.  xiii.  11,  13,  14.)  Such  a 
fearful  catastrophe  was  witnessed  by  Belzoni  in 
Egypt, — "  It  so  happened,"  he  says,  "  that  we 
were  to  witness  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
that  have  occurred  in  Egypt  in  the  recollection 
of  any  one  living.  The 
Nile  rose  this  season  three 
feet  and  a  half  above  the 
highest  mark  left  by  the 
former  inundation,  with  un- 
common rapidity,  and  car- 
ried off  several  villages,  and 
some  hundreds  of  their  in- 
habitants. The  cottages, 
being  built  of  earth,  could 
not  stand  one  instant  against 
the  current ;  and  no  sooner 
did  the  vs^ater  reach  them 
than  it  levelled  them  with 
the  ground.  The  rapid 
stream  carried  off  all  that 
was  before  it— men,  women, 
children,  cattle,  corn,  everything  was  washed 
away  in  an  instant,  and  left  the  place  where 
the  village  stood  without  anything  to  indicate 
that  there  had  ever  been  a  house  on  the  spot." 
When  such  mud  walls  were  dried  by  the 
sun  they  were  apt  to  open,  and  into  sucli 
chinks  noxious  vermin  sometimes  crept  and 
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concealed  themselves.  "As  if  a  man  leaned 
his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  liim" 
(Amos  V.  19). 

The  following  cut  represents  the  ground  plan 
of  an  eastern  house.  A  A  A  A  is  the  house, 
built  in  the  formof  a- cloister  surrounding  the 


area  or  open  court.  The  entrance  is  by  a  door 
which  was  commonly  locked,  and  attended  by 
some  one  who  acted  as  porter  (Acts  xii.  13).. 
This  door  opens  into  a  porch,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  the  conveniences  of  sitting,  and 
i  through  which  we  pass,  both  to  the  flight  of 
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stairs  which  leads  uj)  to  the  chambers  and  also 
to  the  open  quadrangular  court. 

We  will  first  examine  the  court  and  its  uses. 
It  is  called  the  middle  of  the  house,  or  "midst " 
(Luke  V.  19),  and  is  designed  to  admit  light 
and  air  to  the  ai^artments  around  it.  It  is 
covered  with  a  pavement,  more  or  less  costly, 
which  receives  and  sheds  rain,  and  is  often 
supplied  with  fountains  or  wells  of  water  (2 
Sam.  xvii.  18).  In  Damascus  every  house  has 
a  court  of  this  kind,  and  the  wealthier  citizens 
spare  no  expense  in  making  them  places  of 
.delightful  resort  in  the  hot  season.  A  colonnade, 
aaaa  (such  as  is  often  seen  in  modern  houses), 


surroimds  the  court;,.and  supports  a  gallery  or 
piazza  above.  In  this  court  large  companies 
assembled  on  festive  and  other  occasions  (Esth. 
i.  5),  and  it  is  then  furnished  with  carpets, 
mats,  and  settees  or  sofas, ,  and  an  awning  or 
roof  of  some  suitable  material  is  stretched  over 
the  whole  area.  It  was  probably  such  a  roof 
which  was  uncovered  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  paralytic  (Mark  ii.  4).  And  it  is  also 
alluded  to  in  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  psalm- 
ist (Ps.  civ.  2),  when  he  describes  God  stretching 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain.  As  to  the  case 
of  the  paralytic,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  our  Saviour  was  probably  in  the  court  or 
area  surrounded  by  a  dense  crowd,  through 
which  it  was  impossible  to  pass  with  the 
diseased  man.  They  therefore  ascended  to  the 
roof,  and  after  removing  the  covering  which 
was  stretched  over  the  court,  they  let  him 
down  over  or  by -the  way  of  tlie  roof  into  the 
midst  before  Christ.  Around  the  court,  over 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  house,  each 
apartment  has  a,  door  opening  into  the  court  or 
galleiy,  and  the  communication  with  each  is 
only  on  the  outside;  so  that  to  go  from  room 
to  room  it  is  necessary  to  come  out  into  the 
court  or  gallery.  These  galleries  are  guarded 
by  a  balustrade  or  lattice-work  in  front,  to 
jjrevent  accidents.  Sometimes  also  choice  plants 
grew  in  the  court,  with  aromatic  herbs  and 
.blooming  flowers.  Thus  says  the  psalmist, 
,with  an  evident, reference  to  this  custom,  "Thy 
.wife  shall  be.  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of 
thine  house:  ,thy  children  like  olive  plants 
ryund  about  thy"  table"  ,(Ps..cxx,viii.  3);  aixd 
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perhaps  our  Saviour  alluded  to  the  same  prac- 
tice, when  he  says  in  his  last  discourse,  "  I  am 
the  true  vine."  On  that  moonlit  evening  the 
vine  that  grew  in  the  court  of  that  house  where 
he  had  eaten  the  Supper  may  have  been  seen 
shooting  its  tendrils  along  the  window  of  the 
upper  room,  or  trained  to  twist  itself  in  graceful 
festoons  by  its  side§.  Seeing  this  as  they  were 
about  to  retire — for  the  paschal  service  had 
been  concluded,  and  he  had  already  said, 
"Arise,  let  us  go  hence" — ^his  mind  fixed  upon 
it,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion and  a  very  tender  appeal. 

The  rooms  of  the  ground  floor  often  include 
a  whole  side  of  the  court,  and  are  en- 
^  A  tered  by  spacious  doors  from  the  piazza. 
I       The  rooms  on  the  further  side  of  the 
I       court,  both  above  and  below,  are  as- 
signed to  the  females  of  the  family,  and 
upon  them   is  bestowed  the  greatest 
expense.      Hence,    as  some  suppose, 
these    rooms    are    sometimes    called 
palaces  (1  Ki.  xvi.  18;  2  Ki.  xv.  25; 
Isa.  xxxii.  14).     The  "house  of  the 
women"   (Esth.   ii.   3)  was  probably 
peculiar  to  the  royal  residence,  and 
might  be  like  that  referred  to,  1  Ki. 
vii.  8-12.     It  is  supposed  that  in  the 
houses  of  Judea,  as  in  those  of  Aleppo 
at  the  present  day,  the  ground  floor 
was  appropriated  principally  to  do- 
■A-  mestic  uses,  such  as  storing  provisions, 
oil,    baggage,    lodgings  for  servants, 
&c.,  &c. 

If  we  ascend  to  the  second  storey  by  tlie 
stairs  before  mentioned,  we  find  the  chambers 
are  large  and  airy,  and  often  finished  and  fur- 
nished with  much  expense  and  elegance,  with 
mats,  curtains,  and  divans  (Mark  xiv.  15). 
This  room  or  storey  is  higher  and  larger  than 
those  below,  projecting  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  so  that  the  windoAv  of  the  apart- 
ment, if  there  is  one,  considerably  overhangs 
the  street.  Secluded,  spacious,  and  commodi- 
ous as  s\ich  a  room  must  have  been,  Paul  would 
be  likely  to  preach  his  farewell  sermc>n  there. 
And  in  a  large  company  it  is  common  to  have 
two  circles  or  ranks,  the  outer  circle  being  next 
to  the  wall,  and  elevated  on  cushions,  so  as  to 
be  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  window 
casement.  In  this  situation  we  may  siippose 
Eutychus  fell  asleep,  and  Avas  thence  precipi- 
tated to  the  street  or  into  the  court. 

To  most  of  the  eastern  houses  a  structure  is 
attached  called  oliah.  It  is  sometimes  built 
over  the  porch  or  gateway,  and  has  two  or 
three  apartments;  and  in  other  instances  it 
consists  only  of  one  or  two  rooms,  and  often 
rises  one  storey  above  the  main  house.  The 
oleah  is  used  to  entertain  sti*angers,  also  for 
wardrobes  and  magazines,  or  for  places  of 
retirement,  repose,  and  meditation  (Matt.  vi. 
6).  There  is  an  entrance  to  it  from  the 
street,  without  going  into  the  house ;  but 
there  is  also  a  communication  with  the  gal- 
lery of  the  house  when  it  is  needed.  The 
terrace  of  the  oleah  afforded  a  much  more 
retired  place  for  .devotional  exercises  than  tho 
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roof  of  the  main  house,  which  was  liable  to  be 
occupied  at  all  times  and  for  various  purposes 
by  the  whole  family.  The  "little  chamber" 
for  Elisha  (2  Ki.  iv.  10),  the  "summer  cham- 
ber" of  Ef,don,  from  which  Ehud  escaped  by  a 
private  stairway  (Judg.  iii.  20-23),  the  "cham- 
ber over  the  gate"  (2  Sam.  xvii.  13),  the 
"upper  chamber"  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  12),  the  "inner 
chamber"  (1  Ki.  xx.  30),  may  designate  the 
uleah.     (See  Chamber.) 


Entrance  to  an  Eastern  House. 

The  "upper  room"  (Acts  i.  13),  called  the 
"upper  chamber"  (Acts  xx.  8),  is  supposed 
to  have  resembled  the  upper  rooms  in  modern 
houses  of  the  East.  They  are  very  often  con- 
structed after  this  fashion.  The  first  or  ground 
fioor  is  appropriated  entirely  to  storing  oil 
a«d  other  articles,  the  second  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  the  family  for  common  daily  use, 
and  the  third  floor  or  loft  is  often  fitted  up 
for  social  meetings,  &c.  (Acts  L  13.;  ix.  37: 
XX.  8.) 

But  the  roof  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  an  eastern  house.  As  already  men- 
tioned, we  ascend  to  it  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
are  entirely  unconnected  with  the  interior  of 
the  house.  ' '  Let  him  which  is  on  the  house-top 
not  come  down  to  take  anything  out  of  his 
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house"  (Matt.  xxiv.  17).  Tlie  nature  and 
practicability  of  our  Lord's  a<ivice  are  evident, 
for  the  staircase  is  uniformly  so  contrived  that 
a  person  may  go  ui>  or  come  down  by  it  with- 
out entering  into  any  of  the  offices  or  apart- 
ments; and  by  consequence,  without  disturb- 
ing the  family  or  interfering  with  the  business 
of  the  house. 

The  roof  is  nearly  flat,  allowing  only  suf- 
ficient elevation  to  carry  otf  the  water,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  parapet, 
battlement,  or  balustrade,  lest 
one  should  heedlessly  or  un- 
wittingly fall  from  it.  This 
was  a  matter  of  divine  com- 
mand (Deut.  xxii.  8).  A  wall 
on  the  roof  designates  the 
limits  of  contiguous  houses; 
but  it  is  so  low  that  a  whole 
range  of  buildings,  and  even  a 
street,  may  be  passed  over 
without  being  obliged  to  come 
down  and  ascend  again.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  a  kind  of 
cement  which  hardens  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  and 
forms  a  clean,  smooth,  and 
very  agreeable  floor  or  terrace. 
Sometimes  clay,  or  earth  of 
.<ome  kind  sufficient  for  vege- 
tation, was  used,  and  hence 
the  frequent  allusion  to  grass 
upon  the  house-tops  (2  Ki. 
xix.  26;  Ps.  cxxix.  6);  and 
sometimes  tiles  or  broad  bricks 
were  used.  The  roof  was  a 
place  of  repose;  and  Nehemiah 
intimates  that,  during  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  the  people 
constructed  booths  on  the  roof 
(Neh.  viii.  16).  The  roof  was 
also  a  place  of  resort  (2  Sam. 
xi.  2 ;  Isa.  xv.  3 ;  xxii.  1 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  38 ;  Luke  xii.  3).  It  was 
used  for  drying  linen  and  flax ; 
and  thus  Kahab  contrived  to 
hide  the  spies  (Josh.  ii.  6). 
Sometimes  a  tent  was  spread 
.to  proteot  the  sleeper  from  the 
cold  and  damp  of  the  night  (2 
Sam.  xvi.  22).  But  how  plea- 
sant soever  the  arbour  or  wicker  closet  upon 
the  roof  may  be  during  the  burning  heats 
of  summer,  it  must  be  very  disagreeable  in 
the  rainy  season.  They  who  lodge  in  either 
at  that  time  must  be  exposed  continually 
to  the  storm  beating  in  upon  them  from 
every  quarter.  In  allusion,  perhaps,  to  this 
imcomfortable  situation,  Solomon  observes, 
"  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  corner  of  the  house- 
top than  with  a  brawling  woman  in  a  wide 
house  "  (Prov.  xxl  9) :  in  a  comer  formed  with 
boughs  or  rushes  into  a  little  arbour,  which, 
although  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  dry  and 
sultry  months  of  summer,  is  a  cold  and  cheer, 
less  lodge  when  the  earth  is  drenched  with 
rain,  or  covered  with  snow.  Solomon  saysj 
again,  "TiiQ  contentious  of  a  wife  afe  «.  coa- 
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tiirnal  dropping."  "A  continual  dropping  in 
a  very  rainy  day,  and  a  contentious  woman 
arealike"  (Prov.  xix.  13;  and  xxvii.  15).  It 
appears  from  those  proverbs  that  the  booths 
were  generally  constructed  in  the  corner,  where 
two  walls  met,  for  greater  safety ;  for  on  the 
middle  of  the  roof  they  had  been  too  much 
exposed  to  the  storm.  (See  Paxton's  Illustra- 
tions of  Scripture,  ii.,  p.  535.) 

The  roof  was  also  a  place  of  conference,  so  it 
is  recorded  in  1  Sam.  ix.  25  "that  Samuel 
communed  with  Saul  upon  the  top  of  the 
house."  It  was'  also  a  scene  of  worship,  often 
idolatrous,  but  sometimes  pure  and  spiritual. 
Peter  went  up  to  the  house-top  to  pray  (2 
Ki.  xxiii.  12;  Jer.  xix.  18;  Zeph.  i.  5;  Acts 
X.  9). 

The  windows  of  eastern  houses,  as  already 
intimated,  open  into  the  court.  Hence  the 
appearance  of  eastern  cities,  in  passing  through 
the  streets,  is  very  gloomy  and  inhospitable. 
Sometimes  latticed  windows  or  balconies  are 
open  upon  the  sti^eet ;  but  they  were  used  only 
on  some  public  day  (2  Ki.  ix.  30). 
The  doors  of  eastern  houses  are  not  hung  with 
hinges.  The  jamb,  or 
inner  side-piece  of  the 
door,  projects  in  the 
form  of  a  circular 
shaft  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  upper 
projection  is  received 
into  a  socket  in  the 
lintel  or  head  -  piece, 
and  the  lower  projec- 
tion falls  into  a  socket 
in  the  threshold  or  sill,  as  represented  in  the 
IJreceding  cut. 

The  doors  of  eastern  houses  are  made  low, 
especially  when  they  are  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion; and  one  must  stoop  or  even  creep  to 
enter  them.  This  is  done  to  keep  out  wild 
lieasts,  or  enemies,  or,  as  some  say,  to  prevent 
the  wandering  Arabs  from  riding  into  them. 

Chimneys  were  probably  unknown,  though 
the  word  occurs,  Hos.  xiii.  3.  As  Jerome  re- 
marks, the  word  here  rendered  chimney,  in 
the  Englis-h  version,  is  only  foramen  in  pariete, 
"  a  hole  in  the  wall."    What  we  call  chimneys 
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were  not  invented  till  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  smoke  of  ancient  houses  escaped  through 
apertures  in  the  wall.  The  hearth  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
22)  was  a  fire-place  or  portal:)le  furnace,  such 
as  is  still  used  in  eastern  countries. 

The  materials  for  building  were  abundant. 
Stone  and  brick,  and  the  best  species  of  timber, 
for  the  strong  and  heavy  as  well  as  the  light 
and  ornamental  work,  were  easily  obtained. 
Hewn  stone  was  often  used  (Amos  v.  11), 
and  marble  of  the  richest  vein  and  polish  (1 
Chr.  xxix.  2 ;  Esth.  i.  6).  Cedar  was  employed 
for  wainscots  and  ceilings  (Jer.  xxii.  14 ;  Hag.  i, 
4),  which  were  of  carved  panel  work,  with 
mouldings  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory.  Perhaps 
the  profusion  of  ivory  in  them  may  account 
for  the  expressions,  1  Ki.  xxii.  39 ;  Ps.  xlv.  8 ; 
Amos  iii.  15. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  before  said  in 
treating  of  the  oleah,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  winter  and  summer  houses,  or  parlours 
(Amos  iii.  15),  were  constructed  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  season.  The  summer- 
houses  were  built  partly  under  ground,  and 
paved  with  marble.  The  fountains  which 
gush  out  in  their  courts,  and  the  various  con- 
trivances to  exclude  heat  and  secure  a  current 
of  fresh  air,  render  them  exceedingly  refreshing 
amid  the  torrid  heats  of  summer.  The  winter- 
houses  might  have  had  accommodations  cor- 
responding to  the  season. 

We  are  told  that  it  was  customary  among 
the  Hebrews  to  dedicate  the  house  when  it 
was  finished  and  ready  to  be  inhabited.  The 
event  was  celebrated  with  joy,  and  the  divine 
blessing  and  protection  implored  (Deut.  xx.  5). 

The  eastern  mode  of  building  is  brought  to 
our  view  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  of  Dagon  by  Samsop.  It  is  probable 
that  the  place  where  Samson  made  sport  for 
many  thousand  spectators  (Judg.  xvi.  27)  was 
a  court  or  area  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
Dagon ;  that  this  was  surrounded  by  a  range 
of  galleries  (Ezek.  xli.  15, 16)  or  cloisters,  which 
were  supported  chiefly  by  one  or  two  columns 
in  front,  or  at  the  centre.  The  removal  of  one 
or  two  contiguous  pillars  would  involve  the 
building,  and  all  that  were  upon  it,  in  one 
common  destruction. 
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EAGLE  (Deut.  xxxii.  II).  The  generic 
name  may  denote  other  ravenous  birds — as  vul- 
tures (Mic.  i.  6).  The  eagle  is  a  well-known  and 
ferocious  bird  of  prey,  unclean  by  the  Levitical 
law  (Lev.  xi.  13;  Deut.  xiv.  12),  whose  peculiar 
joroperties  are  often  alluded  to  by  the  sacred 
writers.  Its  habits,  its  swiftness  of  flight,  its 
voracity,  the  high  and  lonely  pinnacles  it  selects 
for  its  dwelling-place,  its  keenness  of  sight  in 
jmrsuit  of  its  prey,  are  described  in  Num.  xxiv. 
21;  Job  ix.  i:6;  xxxix.  27-30;  Prov.  xxiii.  5; 
XXX.  17,  19 ;  Jer.  xlix.  16 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  3 ;  Obad. 
4  ;  Hab.  i.  8 ;  ii.  9 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  28 ;  Luke  xvii. 
37.  In  these  two  last  passages,  according  to 
Bomo,  the  Jewish  nation  is  compared  to  a 
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tempting  body,  exposed  in  the  open  field,  and 
inviting  the  K,oman  army,  whose  standard  was 
an  eagle,  to  come  together  and  devour  it.  The 
eagle  was  also  the  Persian  standard.  The 
tenderness  of  the  eagle  towards  its  young  is 
characteristic,  and  is  beautifully  and  accurately 
described,  Exod.  xix.  4 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  11.  The 
rapidity  of  the  eagle's  flight  is  alluded  to  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  49;  2  Sam,  i.  23;  Jer.  iv.  13; 
xlviii.  40 ;  Lam.  iv.  19 ;  its  destructive  power, 
in  Isa.  xlvi.  11 ;  Hos.  viii.  1,  and  its  longe\dty, 
witli  the  popidar  opinion  that  in  renewing  its 
plumage  in  advanced  age  it  gains  a  new  lease 
of  life,  is  intimated  in  Ps.  ciii.  5 ;  Isa.  xl.  31. 
The  "ravenous  bird"  (Isa.  xlvi.  11)  might 
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better  be  rendered  "eagle;"  and  it  is  a  fact, 
ai;cording  to  Xenophon,  that  Cyrus,  who  is 
alluded  to  under  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  had  an 
image  of  that  bird  for  the  standard  of  his  army. 

EAR — the  organ  of  hearing.  The  Hebrew 
master  was  publicly  to  bore  the  ear  of  his  ser- 
vant, if  the  servant  wished  to  remain  in  his 
household  (Exod.  xxi.  5,  G).  This  was  a  stigma 
or  mark  of  disgrace  put  upon  a  man  who  had 
80  little  love  for  personal  freedom.  Some,  with- 
out foundation,  think  there  is  an  allusion  to 
this  old  custom  in  Ps.  xl.  (i ;  and  various  ways 
have  been  suggested  for  harmonizing  the  clause 
referred  to  with  the  quotation  occurring  in 
Heb.  X.  5.  Heavy  ears  are  the  symbol  of  a 
dvill  and  sluggish  heart  (Isa.  vi.  10).  Uncir- 
cumcised  ear  ( Jer.  vi.  10)  is  a  figure  of  similar 
import.  "Itching  ears"  (2  Tim.  iv.  3)  repre- 
sent a  mind  so  fond  of  novelty  as  to  be  restless 
and  dissatisfied  with  established  truth. 

EARING  (Gen.  xlv.  6),  EARING-TIME 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  21).  Earing  is  an  old  English 
word  for  x)loughing.  The  same  word  is  used, 
Ps.  cxxix.  3,  and  is  translated  ploughed.  What 
we  call  arable  land  was  sometimes  written 
earable  land ;  and  the  word  ear,  in  the  sense  of 
to  cultivate,  is  found  in  the  following  passages : 
— Deut.  xxi.  4;  1  Sam,  viii.  12;  Isa.  xxx.  24. 
The  word  itself  is  related  to  the  Latin  aro  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Evian,  both  signifying  to 
plough  or  till  the  soil.  When-  Joseph  told  that 
in  Egypt  there  should  for  so  many  years  be 
neither  "earing  nor  harvest,"  he  meant  that 
there  should  neither  be  ploughing  nor  harvest- 
that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  should  be  of 
such  a  character  that  all  cultivation  of  the  soil 
^\  f.uld  be  deemed  superfluous. 

EAR-RINGS  (Gen.  xxiv.  22).-  This  word 
occurs,  Exod.  xxxii.  2,  3;  and  in  Isa.  iii.  21  we 
have  the  word  nose- jewels,  and  some  versions 
have  "  an  ornament  for  the  nose  "  in  the  above 
passage  from  Genesis.  The  weight  of  the 
ornament  mentioned  in  this  passage  might 
appear  almost  incredible,  if  we  were  not  in- 
formed by  travellers  that  the  women  of  the 
East,  even  in  modern  days,  wear  ornaments  of 
equal  and  even  greater  weight.  Poor  people 
use  glass  or  horn  instead  of  gold  or  silver.  (See 
Clothks.  ) 

EARNEST  (2  Cor.  i.  22)— something  going 
before,  or  given  in  advance  as  a  pledge  or 
assurance  of  more  in  reserve :  thus  earnest,  or 
earnest-money,  is  a  sum  paid  in  advaiKje  as  a 
l)ledge  of  full  payment  at  a  future  time.  In  a 
si)iritual  sense  it  denotes  those  gifts  and  graces 
which  the  Christian  receives  as  a  pledge  or 
earnest  of  perfect  holiness  and  happiness  in  the 
future  world.  Those  graces  are  at  the  same 
time  a  foretaste  as  well  as  a  pledge.  They 
differ  not  in  kind,  but  simply  in  degree,  from 
the  higher  felicities  of  heaven.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance.  A 
pledge  is  taken  back  when  the  promise  which 
it  guaranteed  is  fulfilled;  but  whatever  is 
given  as  earnest,  being  a  part  in  advance  of 
the  whole,  is  of  course  retained. 

EARTH  (Ps.  xxiv.  1).  The  word  itself  is 
allied  to  the  Hebrew  eretz^  and  the  Scottish 
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or  Saxon  yet-d.  The  Hebrews  had  various 
names  for  the  earth.  It  is  called  Adarnah, 
Eretz,  or  Aphar.  The  first  twf>  are  also  used 
for  the  earth  as  a  vrhole.  Adarnah,  i.e.,  red 
earth,  often  denotes  arable  land  (Gen.  iv.  2; 
Isa.  i.  7 ;  xxx.  23).  Aphar  is  dry  dust,  as  Num. 
xxiii.  10,  where  it  is  an  emblem  for  a  numerous 
people.  Man  was  made  of  earthly  dust  (Gen. 
ii.  7),  to  which  he  returns  (Gen.  iii.  19 ;  Job  x. 
9;  Eccl.  xii.  7).  Clods  of  earth  are  called, — 
1.  Gush  (Job  vii.  5),  descriptive  of  the  colour 
and  scurf  of  a  leper's  skin.  2.  RegaUm  (Job 
xxi.  33 ;  xxxviii.  38).  3.  Megrepliat  (Joel  i.  l7). 
Fine  flying  dust  is  Abak  (Deut.  xxviii.  24 ;  Nah. 
i.  3 ;  Cant.  iii.  G).  An  atom  of  dust,  Shacfuik 
(Isa.  xl.  15).  Besides  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  as  in  the  passage  cited,  it  is  used 
by  the  sacred  writers  to  denote  only  a  particu- 
lar country.  Thus  the  phrase,  "  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth"  (Ezra  i.  2),  means  only 
Chaldea  and  Assyria ;  and  it  is  often  restricted 
to  Judea  only. 

Lower  parts  of  the  earth  (Isa.  xliv.  23)  may 
signify  literaUy  the  valleys,  figuratively  the 
grave,  or  it  may  be  an  image  of  profound 
humiliation  (Ps.  Ixiii.  9;  Eph.  iv.  9). 

Earth,  division  of.  Scripture  refers  to  a 
three-fold  division  under  the  sons  of  Noah. 
Such  a  settlement  was  indeed  of  God,  as  Moses 
plainly  intimates,  —  "When  the  most  High 
divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when 
he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the 
bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number 
of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Deut.  xxxii.  7,  8). 
This  language  seems  to  imply  that  Canaan 
was  the  original  and  divine  allotment  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  The  posterity  of  Shem  were 
to  occupy  Western  Asia,  those  of  Japhet 
passed  over  to  Europe;  while  the  race  of 
Ham  were  to  inhabit  the  hotter  regions  of  the 
south,  though  we  find  Nimrod  and  Cushites 
in  the  plain  of  Shinar.  ^  (See  Babylon.)  The 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  full  of  ethnological 
instruction.  There  we  learn  that  fourteen 
sons  or  clans  were  sprung  of  Japhet,  twenty- 
five  from  Shem,  and  thirty-one  from  Ham. 
It  is  not  easy  to  trace  out  the  jjeople  sprung 
from  these  very  ancient  progenitors ;  yet  many 
nations  are  clearly  recognized,  such  as  the 
descent  of  the  Celtic  races  from  Gomer, 
the  Medes  from  Madai,  the  lonians  from 
Javan,  &c.  One  of  Eber's  sons  Avas  named 
Peleg,  or  division,  because  in  his  days  the 
earth  was  divided.  It  is  doubtful  whethef 
this  language  refers  to  such  a  division  of  the 
earth  as  is  produced  by  migration,  or  whether 
the  allusion  may  not  be  to  some  physical  con- 
vulsion that  alarmed  the  early  world.  (See 
Nations.  ) 

EARTHQUAKE  fl  Ki.  xix.  11).  It  is 
supposed  that  Korah  and  his  companions  were 
destroyed  by  a  sudden  earthquake.  The  earth- 
quake mentioned  Amos  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5,  is 
also  mentioned  by  Josephus,  who  adds,  that  it 
di\aded  a  mountain  near  Jerusalem,  and  was 
so  violent  as  to  separate  one  part  some  distance 
from  the  other.  The  earthquake  was  among 
the  fearful  signs  which  attended  the  crucifixion 
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of  our  Saviour.  That  the  scene  was  terrible 
may  well  be  inferred  from  Matt,  xxvii.  51-54. 
Severe  earthquakes  often  visit  Palestine.  One 
that  happened  in  1837  did  awful  damage  in 
Tiberias,  and  about  a  third  of  its  inhabitants 
perished.  The  earth  was  seen  to  open  and 
close  again.  In  this  fearful  catastrophe  many 
thousands  were  killed  in  otlier  places,  and 
whole  villages  were  laid  in  ruins.  Earth- 
quakes are  mentioned  among  the  calamities 
which  should  precede  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (Matt.  xxiv.  7) ;  and  Josephus  and  other 
historians  affirm  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction.  Earthquakes,  in  prophetical  lan- 
guage, denote  revolutions  and  commotions  in 
states  and  empii-es. 

EAST  (Gen.  xxviii.  14).  Two  terms  denote 
the  East — one  signifying  "in  front  of,"  and  the 
other,  "rising" — that  is,  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
as  opposed  specially  to  the  west,  or  where  the 
sun  goes  down.  The  Hebrews  used  _  this 
word  to  describe  all  the  countries  or  provinces 
lying  arou,nd  and  beyond  the  rivers  'i  igris  and 
Euphrates,  as  east  oj  north-east  of  Judea. 
(See  Ararat.) 

East  gate  (Neh.  iii.  29,  and  Ezek.  x.  19) 
may  mean  what  was  afterwards  called  "the 
beautiful  gate"  of  the  temple.  The  same 
phrase  in  Jer.  xix.  2  may  refer  to  a  gate  which 
opened  into  the  Potter's  field. 

East  sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18;  Joel  ii.  20)  is 
the  same  with  the  Dead  Sea.     (See  Salt  Sea.  ) 

East  street  (2  Chr.  xxix.  4)  —  an  open 
space,  probably  in  front  of  the  temple. 

East  wind.     (See  Wind.) 

EASTEE  (Acts  xii.  4.)  In  every _  other 
passage  of  our  translation  this  word  is  ren- 
dered passover,  and  of  course  denotes  the 
same  season  or  festival.     (See  Feast.  ) 

EAT,  EATING  (Isa.  Ixvi.  17).  The  He- 
brews were  scrupulous  about  eating  and 
drinking  with  the  Egyptians,  as  the  Egyptians 
also  were  about  eating  and  drinking  with  the 
Hebrews  (Gen.  xliii.  32);  and  the  refusal  to 
eat  with  one  implied  an  entire  separation 
(Matt.  ix.  11 ;  John  iv.  9  ;  1  Cor.  v.  11).  The 
accusation  against  Peter  was,  Acts  xi.  3,  "  Thou 
wentest  in  to  men  uncircumcised,  and  didst  eat 
with  them." 

The  manner  of  eating  among  the  Jews  is 
still  common  in  Eastern  nations ;  the  guests 
reclined  on  couches  or  mattresses,  resting  on 
the  left  elbow,  and  using  chiefly  the  right 
hand.  This  peculiar  position  makes  the 
interesting  scene  described,  Luke  vii.  36-50, 
perfectly  natural— viz. ,  wheaa  a  woman  came 
behind  the  Saviour,  washed  his  feet  with  tears, 
and  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head  ; 
and  it  also  shows  how  one  of  the  guests  could 
repose  his  head  on  another's  bosom,  as  John 
lay  o;n  Christ's  breast  at  the  Last  Supper  (John 
xiii.  23).  Women  were  never  present  at  Jewiish 
meals  as  guests. 

The  present  mode  of  eating  among  Eastern 
nations  illustrates  some  interesting  passages 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  Syria  the  guests 
use  their  fingers;  a  knife,  spoon,  and  i)late 
being  used  only  by  foreigners,  and  that  as  9- 
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special  privilege.  The  bread,  which  is  very 
thin,  is  dipped  in  the  vegetable  soup  ;  and  if 
there  is  a  very  dainty  morsel  on  the  table,  the 
master  of  the  house  takes  it  in  his  fingers  and 
presents  it  to  the  mouth  of  his  guest.  From 
Matt.  xxvi.  23  we  may  j^resume  that  Judas 
was  near  enough  to  our  Lord  to  use  the  same 
dish,  and  from  the  additional  circumstances  in 
John  xiii.  26,  27,  we  may  infer  that  he  was 
near  enough  to  receive  the  sop  from  our  Lord's 
hand,  according  to  the  custom  above  described. 
(See  Feast.)  Wilkinson  describes  the  Egyp- 
tian mode  of  eating  as  follows: — "It  is  sup- 
posed the  tables  were  of  a  long  figure,  Avhich 
may  have  been  the  case  in  Egjq^t  even  during 
the  Pharaonic  ages,  since  the  brethren  of 
Joseph  '  sat  before  him,  the  first-born  accord- 
ing to  his  birthright,  and  the  youngest 
according  to  his  youth'  (Gen.  xliii.  33),  Joseph 
himself  eating  alone  at  another  table.  No 
tray  was  used  on  the  Egyptian  table,  nor  was 
it  covei;ed  by  any  linen;  like  that  of  the 
Greeks,  it  was  probably  wiped  with  a  sponge 
or  napkin  after  the  dishes  were  removed,  and 
polished  by  the  servants  when  the  company 
had  retired.  Having  neither  knives  nor  forks, 
nor  any  substitute  for  them  answering  to  the 
chop-sticks  of  the  Chinese,  they  ate  with  their 
fingers,  as  the  modern  Asiatics,  and  invariably 
with  the  right  hand.  Spoons  were  introduced 
at  table  when  soup  or  other  liquids  required 
their  use,  and  perhaps  even  a  knife  was 
employed  on  some  occasions,  to  facilitate  the 
carving  of  a  large  joint,  which  is  sometimes 
done  in  the  East  at  the  present  day."  (See 
Washing.) 

To  eat  a  meal  together  is  regarded  in  the 
East  as  a  pledge  of  mutual  confidence  and 
friendship  ;  hence  the  foijce  of  the  expression, 
"Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend,  which  did 
eat  of  ray  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  agaii^st 
me  "  (Ps.  xli.  9). 

The  expression,  "  eating  the  flesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man,"  occur- 
ing  in  John  vi.  53-58,  is  evidently  metaphorical. 
This  appears  from  the  context,  and  from  the 
design  of  the  discourse,  which  was  introduced 
by  an  allusion  to  the  eating  of  manna.  Our 
Saviour  often  speaks  of  himself  as  "  the 
bread"  (John  vi.  41),  "the  bread  of  life" 
(John  vi.  .35),  and  "living  bread"  (John  vi. 
51) ;  and  it  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  this 
figurative  language  to  speak  of  those  who 
received  him,  and  exercised  faith  upon  him, 
as  eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking  his  blood. 
Parallel  phrases  may  be  found,  Jer.  xv.  16; 
Ezek.  iii.  1 ;  John  iv.  14 ;  the  force  of  the  last 
passage  is  apparent  from  John  vi.  35. 

EBAL,  MOUNT  (Deut.  xi.  29),  and 
MOUNT  GERIZIM,  were  situated  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  They  were  but  a  short 
distance  apart,  and  in  the  valley  between  was 
the  old  city  of  Shechem,  now  NablHs.  The 
altitude  of  these  mountains  does  not  exceed 
700  or  800  feet ;  their  sides  are  rocky 
and  precipitous,  and  they  are  remarkable 
for  the  solemn  ratification  of  God's  covenant 
with  the  Jews,  which  took  place  upon  the;n, 
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and  a  particular  account  of  which  we  have  in 
l)eiit.  xxvii.  12-20;  xxviii.  2-G8.  A  modern 
traveller  speaks  of  the  lofty,  crag;,'y,  and 
ban-en  aspect  of  these  two  mountains,  which 
seem  to  face  each  other  with  an  air  of  de- 
fiance—Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the 
south. 

According  to  the  injunction  of  Mases,  the 
Hebrews,  after  they  obtained  possession  of 
Canaan,  built  an  altar  and  celebrated  a  feast 
on  mount  Ebal  (l)eut.  xxvii.  4;  Josh.  viii. 
.'iO-35).  The  Samaritans  contended  that  this 
should  have  been  done  on  mount  Gerizim,  as  is 
read  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  vindi- 
cated by  Kennicott,  and  not  on  mount  Ebal ; 
and  they  afterwards  built  a  temple  on  Gerizim, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible,  and  re- 
garded it  as  the  Jews  regarded  their  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  The  remark  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  Shechem  to  our  liord  is  in  allusion 
to  this  difference  of  opinion, — "  Our  fathers 
worshipped  in  this  mountain;  and  ye  say, 
that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men 
ought  to  worship"  (John  iv.  20). 

EBED-MELECH  —  kim/s  servant  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7) — an  Ethiopian  servant  of  Zedekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  who  was  instrumental  in  sav- 
ing the  prophet  Jeremiah  from  death  by 
famine,  and  who,  for  his  kindness  in  this 
behalf,  was  promised  deliverance  when  the 
city  should  fall  ipto  the  enemy's  hands  (Jer. 
xxxix.  15-18), 

EBENEZER  (1  Sam.  iv.  1).  This  name 
is  used  in  the  passage  cited,  and  also  in  1  Sam. 
v.  1 ;  but  the  apijlication  of  it  to  a  particular 
place  was  a  subsequent  event  (1  Sam.  vii. 
5-12).  In  commemoration  of  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Philistines,  Samuel  erected  a  monu- 
ment near  the  field  of  battle,  and  called  it 
"  Ebenezer,"  or  the  '-'stone  of  help,"  saying, 
''Hitherto  hath  Jehovah  helped  us."  Hence 
it  is  often  said,  "Here  we  will  set  up  our 
Ebenezer,"  or  here  we  will  establish  a  me- 
morial of  the  n^ercy  and  faithfulness  of  God. 

EBEE,  (Gen.  x.  21)  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Shem,  and  the  ancestor  of  Abraham,  in 
the  seventh  generation.     (See  Hebrews.) 

EBONY  (Ezek.  xxvii.  15) -a  well-known 
wood  which  is  produced  in  India  and  some 
districts  of  Africa.  It  is  siisceptible  of  a  fine 
polish,  raid  is  used  for  musical  instruments 
and  ornamental  work. 

ECCLESIASTES,  or  (as  the  name  signifies) 
the  Preacher,  is  the  twenty-first  in  the  order  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  professes 
to  be  written  by  Solomon  towards  the  close  of 
his  si)lendid  and  eventful  career  as  monarch  of 
Israel.  Solomon's  authorship  has  been  some- 
times called  in  question,  but  the  following 
portions  of  the  treatise  distinctly  imply  it, 
or  the  personation  by  some  one  of  the  mon- 
arch :— 

The  author  has  much  to  say  of  himself,  in 
different  i)arts  of  the  book,  which  can  agree 
to  no  other  man  but  Solomcm.  Thus,  in  the 
first  chapter,  he  .says,  "The  words  of  the 
Preacher,  the  sun  of  David,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem."     "I,   the  Preacher,   was  king  over 
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Israel  in  Jerusalem."    But  none  of  the  ^^ns 
of  David,  except  Solomon,  ever  "  was  kinij 
over  Israel  in  Jerusalem." 

Again,  Solomon  is  represented  in  the  sacred 
history  as  a  man  of  consummate  wisdom  (1 
Ki.  iii.  1*2).  So  the  writer  of  this  book  sayn  of 
himself,  "  I  have  gotten  more  wisdftm  than  all 
they  that  have  been  before  me  in  Jerusalem ; 
yea,  my  heart  had  great  experience  of  wifidoin 
and  knowledge  "  (Eccl.  i.  1<»). 

Solomon  is  further  represented  by  the  sacred 
historian  as  excelling  all  the  Israelitish  kingii 
in  the  grandeur  of  his  buildings,  the  number 
of  his  servants,  the  splendour  of  his  equipage, 
and  the  multitude  of  his  jx^ssessions.  Besides 
the  magnificent  temple  wliich  he  erected  in 
honour  and  for  the  worship  of  God,  he  pre- 
pared superb  palaces  for  himself  and  his  house- 
hold, and  increased  in  riches  till  silver  came 
to  be  as  stones  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  (I 
Ki.  X.  21,  27).  Hear  now  the  writer  of  the 
book  before  us  describing  his  buildings,  his 
possessions,  and  his  wealth.  (See  Eccl.  ii. 
4-9).  Surely  no  one  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  Solomon  can  doubt  that  these  tsrorda 
apply  specifically  to  him,  and  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  no  one  else. 

It  is  further  recorded  ,of  Solomon  that  he 
had  many  wives,  strange  wives,  wicked  wives, 
who  proved  a  snare  to  him,  and  turned  him 
aside  from  following  the  Lord  (1  Ki.  xi.  3,  4). 
And  the  writer  of  this  book  declares,  "  I  find 
more  bitter  than  death  the  woman  whose  heart 
is  snares  and  nets,  and  her  hands  as  bands. 
.  .  .  One  man  among  a  thousand  have  I 
found  ;  but  a  woman  among  all  those  have  I 
not  found"  (Eccl.  vii.  26,  28). 

It  is  said  of  Solomon  that  he  wrote  many 
proverbs.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  or  of  the  greater  part  of 
it.  We  are  told  in  the  first  book  of  Kings 
(ch.  iv.  32)  that  "he  spake  three  thousand 
proverbs."  So  it  is  said  in  Ecclesiastes, 
"Because  the  Preacher  was  wise,  he  still 
taught  the  people  knowledge;  yea,  he  gave 
good  heed,  and  sought  out  and  set  in  order 
many  proverbs"  (ch.  xii.  9). 

Thus  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  declares  itself  to 
have  been  written  by  Solomon.  The  account 
which  the  writer  in  various  places  gives  of 
himself  was  true  of  Solomon,  and  of  no  one  else. 
Nor  is  it  of  any  weight  to  allege,  in  opposition 
to  this,  that  the  book,  in  the  original,  contains 
some  words  not  purely  Hebrew;  words  of 
foreign  extraction.  When  we  consider  the 
extended  commercial  relations  of  Solomon, 
and  the  intercourse  which  he  maintained  in 
many  ways  with  the  surrounding  nations,  it  is 
not  at  all  strange  that  he  became  familiar 
with  outlandish  words.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
he  should  occasionally  use  such  words  in  a 
composition  like  that  before  us.  Now,  if  a 
later  author  may  have  personated  Solomon, 
and  written  this  dissertation  in  his  name,  in 
what  way,  were  such  its  origin,  could  it  have 
found  its  way  into  the  Jewish  canon? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  connection 
and  bearing  of  many  parts  of  the  book  of 
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"Ecclesiastes ;  and  therefore  some  suppose 
that  other  speakers  than  Solomon  are  occa- 
sionally introduced :  that  the  book,  in  short, 
is  a  dialogue,  or  dramatic  composition.  Senti- 
ments of  a  sceptical  nature  are  recited  as 
objections  which  the  wise  man  takes  care  both 
to  notice  and  to  overthrow.  The  question  which 
he  proposes  to  himself  to  solve  is,— What  is 
the  highest  felicity  of  man  ?  and  he  does  not 
answer  this  question  by  a  series  of  abstract 
inquiries  and  subtle  investigations,  but  he 
embodies  the  varied  and  powerful  results  of 
his  own  experience.  His  life  had  been  a  grand 
exxjeriment,  and  he  solemnly  declares  the  issue 
to  Avhich  he  had  come. 

Such  are  the  results  of  his  inquiries  as 
directed  towards  himself  j  from  which  he  now 
passes  (ch.  iii, )  to  the  external  world ;  and  thus 
he  comes  to  a  consideration  of  time,  and  of 
mankind  as  existing  in  time.  He  investigates 
all  that  relates  to  this  subject,  and  finds  that 
God  has  indeed  ordered  everything  beautiful 
in  time,  and  that  everything  is  dependent  upon 
God;  but  he  sees  that  men  act  unjustly  toward 
one  another,  and  mutually  embitter  each 
other's  lives.  He  perceives  that  the  just  are 
often  wrongfully  dealt  with  by  human  tribu- 
nals {v.  16),  while  the  unjust  are  permitted  to 
escape  with  impunity :  and  thus  the  pious  does 
not  meet  with  his  just  reward  in  this  life,  nor 
the  wicked  with  his  proper  punishment.  From 
this  he  draws  the  conclusion  {v.  17),  that  God 
will  judge  them  both,  and  will  then  assign  to 
the  just  his  true  reward,  aid  to  the  unjust  his 
true  punishment.  In  this  manner  the  preacher 
shows  that  one  grand  argument  for  a  belief  in 
a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  after 
death,  lies  in  the  unjust  treatment  which  men 
experience  at  the  hands  of  one  another. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  idea  of  God,  he 
next  endeavours  {v.  18)  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  relation  existing  between  man  and  the 
Deity,  with  the  view  of  discovering  in  what 
the  superiority  of  man  over  all  other  creatures 
really  consists.  He  examines  life  in  all  its 
several  aspects,  but  cannot  perceive  that  man 
enjoys  any  essential  superiority  in  either  his 
birth,  his  life,  or  his  death,  in  all  of  which  the 
fate  of  every  created  being  is  in  all  external 
respects  the  same.  He  therefore  justly  con- 
cludes {v.  21)  that  this  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  future  after  death,  when  the  spirit  of  man 
ascends  to  dwell  with  God,  while  that  of  the 
brute  sinlis  into  annihilation. 

Again  (ch.  iv.)  he  enters  lipon  the  world's 
wide  stage,  to  view  the  life  of  man  as  exhibited 
in  society.  And  here  a  sad  spectacle  presents 
itself  before  his  eyes  :  he  beholds  man  discon- 
solately weeping  over  the  wrongs  inflicted  by 
the  hand  of  his  brother  man.  Touched  with 
emotions  of  pity  and  sorrow,  he  exclaims  {v. 
2),  "  Happier  are  the  dead  because  they  are 
already  dead,  than  the  living  because  they  are 
yet  alive."  He  proceeds  still  further,  and  finds 
that  all  the  labour  and  turmoil  of  men  owe 
their  origin  to  a  mutual  envy;  and  that  this 
frequently  assumes  the  hateful  form  of  avarice, 
causing  tliem  to  hoard  up  treasures  merely  to 
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the  end  that  they  may  become  richer  than  their 
neighbours,  while  they  themselves  are  totally 
unable  to  enjoy  aught  of  the  fruits  of  their 
parsimony. 

^  Being  thus  brought  to  an  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Deity,  the  poet  goes  on  to 
describe  further  the  conduct  which  man  should 
pursue  towards  his  Creator;  his  discourse  turn- 
ing especially  on  sins  of  the  tongue,  to  which 
men  are  so  prone  that  they  often  fall  into 
them  from  sheer  inadvertence.  He  warns  (ch. 
V.)  against  wordiness  in  prayer,  since  one  who 
speaks  much  is  extremely  liable  to  let  fall  some 
foolish  thing.  Having  laid  down  his  precepts 
on  the  subject  of  our  duty  to  God  with  regard 
to  language,  he  returns  to  a  consideration  of 
the  manifold  evils  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
insatiable  avarice,  and  these  he  places  before 
the  view  of  the  covetous  man  {vv.  9,  17)  with 
the  intention  of  checking,  if  j)ossible,  the  greedy 
thirst  of  gain. 

This  suggests  to  him  the  precarious  tenure 
on  which  all  earthly  possessions  are  held ;  and 
shows  him  that,  should  he  by  any  accident  be 
deprived  of  them  without  allowing  himself  to 
enjoy  them,  the  reflection  would,  render  him 
far  more  unhappy  than  he  would  have  been 
had  riches  never  fallen  to  his  lot.  He  sub- 
joins {v.  18)  the  rational  advice,  to  enjoy  with 
moderation  the  gifts  of  Providence,  instead  of 
striving  incessantly  after  more.  He  sets  forth 
also  the  folly  of  the  miser,  in  allowing  himself 
no  enjoyment  in  this  life,  which  he  permits  to 
pass  from  him  like  a  shadow,  without  knowing 
what  the  future  is  to  bring  forth.  And  in  ch. 
vii.  he  pauses  awhile  to  lay  down  a  number  of 
additional  maxims,  the  fruit  o^  his  preceding 
investigations.  ^ 

The  Preacher  having  completed  his  inquiries 
into  the  obligations  of  man  to  himself,  now 
enters  (ch.  viii.)  upon  those  which  he  is  under 
to  his  fellowmen;  and,  first,  he  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  king  as  the  highest  individual 
in  human  society,  and  prescribes  rules  for  the 
conduct  to  be  observed  towards  him.  He 
begins  by  recommending  to  subjects  in  general, 
as  their  first  and  highest  duty,  an  unshaken 
fidelity  to  their  sovereign  {v.  3),  and  then 
speaks  of  the  punishments  which  await  evil 
rulers. 

The  work  closes-  with  a  description  of  the 
latter  etid  of  man,  in  which  is  depicted,  in 
faithful  colours  and  with  a  master  hand,  the 
gradual  approach  of  old  age,  and  finally  of 
death. 

The  grand  lesson  he  means  to  inculcate  is 
kept  steadily  in  view:  "Fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments."  In  this  lies  the  true 
dignity  and  sole  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
Any  jjursuit  that  tends  not  to  earnest  piety 
and  sincere  obedience  will  terminate  in  sad 
and  bitter  disappointment.  Solomon's  life,  re- 
viewed and  commented  on  by  himself,  solves  the 
great  problem  by  which  many  are  perplexed 
and  seduced.  Let  us  learn  by  his  example. 
The  lesson  will  save  us  from  exclaiming,  in 
sorrowful  retrospect,  "Vanity  of  vanities;  all 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."     Various 
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meanings  have  been  given  to  the  feminine 
tenn  Coheleth,  rendered  preacher.  Ginsburg 
takes  it  in  its  literal  sense,  as  "gatherer"  of 
the  people;  and,  according  to  him,  the  purpose  of 
the  book  is  "  to  gather  together  the  desponding 
fjeople  of  God  from  the  various  expediencies  to 
which  they  have  resorted,  in  consequence  of 
the  inexplicable  difficulties  and  perplexities 
in  the  moral  government  of  God,  into  the 
community  of  tlie  Lord,  by  showing  them 
the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  human  efforts  to 
obtain  real  happiness,  which  cannot  be  secured 
by  wisdom,  pleasure,  industry,  wealth,  &c., 
but  consists  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  life,  in 
the  resignation  to  the  dealings  of  Providence, 
in  the  service  of  God,  and  in  the  belief  in  a 
future  state  of  retribution,  when  all  the  mys- 
teries in  the  present  course  of  the  world  shall 
be  solved. 

"  The  method  which  the  sacred  writer  adopts 
to  carry  out  this  design  is  most  striking  and 
effective.  Instead  of  writing  an  elaborate 
metaphysical  disquisition,  logically  analyzing 
and  refuting,  or  denouncing,  ex  cathedra,  the 
various  systems  of  happiness  which  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  minds  and  temperaments  had 
constructed  for  themselves,  Solomon  is  intro- 
duced as  recounting  his  painful  experience  in 
all  these  attempts.  Tims  by  laying  open,  as 
it  were,  to  the  gaze  of  the  peoj^le  the  struggles 
.of  a  man  of  like  feelings  with  themselves,  who 
,could  iuWy  sympathize  with  all  their  difficulties, 
having  passed  through  them  himself,  and  found 
the  true  clue  to  their  solution,  the  sacred 
writer  carries  out  his  design  far  more  touch- 
ingly  and  effectively  than  an  Aristotelian 
treatise,  or  the  mount  Ebal  curses  upon  the 
Jxeads  of  the  people,  would  have  done. 

"The  book  consists  of  a  prologue,  four  sec- 
tions, and  an  epilogue :  the  prologue  and  epi- 
logue are  distinguished  by  their  beginning  with 
the  same  phrase  (chs.  i.  1 ;  xii.  8),  ending  with 
two  marked  sentences  (chs.  i.  11 ;  xii.  14),  and 
embodying  the  grand  problem  and  solution 
proposed  by  Coheleth ;  whilst  the  four  sections 
are  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
formula,  giving  the  result  of  each  experiment 
or  examination  of  particular  efforts  to  obtain 
real  happiness  for  the  craving  soul  (chs.  ii.  2G; 
V.  19;  viii.  15)."— Ginsburg  on -£Jcri!estrtS<es. 

ED — v:itness  (Josh.  xxii.  34) — name  of  an 
altar  erected  in  peculiar  circumstances. 

EDAR,  TOWER  OF.     (See  Tower.) 

EDEN— /:>^«^«^re  (Gen.  ii.  8)— that  part  of 
the  earth  in  which  was  situated  the  garden 
planted  by  the  Almighty  for  the  residence  of 
our  first  parents,  and  where  they  dwelt  at  the 
time  of  their  apostacy.  Eden  was  the  district 
in  which  the  garden  or  paradise  was  situated. 
The  word  is  also  applied  generally  to  denote 
anyplace  remarkal)le  for  beauty  and  fertility 
(2  Ki.  xix.  12;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12).  The  attempt 
to  establish  the  locality  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
ii  of  course  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and 
many  have  been  the  theories  which  have  been 
formed  concerning  it.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  safe,  however,  to  fix  upon  Armenia  as 
embracing  tliis  interesting  8j>ot. 
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Many  traditions  of  Eden  and  its  happiness 
have  floated  among  the  records  of  various 
nations.  "  Immediately  after  the  birth  of 
man,"  sings  Hesiod,  "the  golden  age  com- 
menced, the  precious  gift  of  the  immortals 
who  acknowledged  Gronus  as  their  sovereign. 
Mankind  then  led  the  life  of  the  gods,  free 
from  tonnenting  cares,  and  exempt  from  labour 
and  sorrow.  Old  age  was  unknown;  their 
limbs  were  braced  with  a  perpetual  vigour; 
and  the  evils  of  disease  were  unfelt.  When 
tlie  hour  of  dissolution  arrived,  death  assumed 
the  mild  aspect  of  sleep,  and  laid  aside  all  his 
terrors.  Every  blessing  was  theirs ;  the  fruit.-! 
of  the  earth  si)rang  up  spontaneously  and 
abundantly;  peace  reigned,  and  her  com- 
panions were  happiness  and  pleasure." 

The  human  race  have  some  faint  reminiscence 
of  the  happiness  they  have  forfeited,  and  some 
longing  after  another  scene  of  felicity.  Be- 
lievers are  reserved  for  a  nobler  Eden  than 
that  which  bloomed  in  the  eastern  world — even 
an  "  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away."    (See  Paradise.) 

Eden,  house  of  (Amos  i.  5).  This  term, 
in  its  connection,  indicates  a  place  of  soma 
importance.  Modem  travellers  find  a  place 
near  Damascus  bearing  a  name  of  the  same 
import  (house  of  pleasure),  which  they  suppose 
to  be  the  same  mentioned  by  the  prophet. 

EDOM — red  (the  name  of  Esau,  after  the 
colour  of  the  pottage  for  which  he  sold  his 
birthright)  (Judg.  xi.  17) — called /rfuwiea  (Isaiah 
xxxiv.  5)  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans— was  the 
name  of  a  district  of  country  inhabited  by  the 
Horites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21),  or  Horims  (Deut.  ii. 
12),  lying  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  border- 
ing on  Moab.  Edom,  or  mount  Seir,  was 
originally  a  small  strip  of  elevated  land  be- 
tween the  desert  of  Zin  on  the  west,  and 
Arabia  Petrsea  on  the  east.  The  cHmate  was 
delightful,  and  it  was  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  its  soil  and  the  almost  impregnable 
fortf es«  it  contained  (Gen.  xxvii.  39 ;  Jer.  xlix. 
1(5),  It  derives  its  name  from  Esau,  called 
also  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43),  whose  descendants 
are  supposed  to  have  settled  there,  and  extends 
across  the  whole  southern  border  of  Canaan, 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  eastern  gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea,  including  mount  Seir.  Of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  territory  Bozrah,  or 
Bezer,  was  the  capital,  and  Petra  (or  Sela) 
of  the  southern.  Teman,  a  grandson  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  11),  residedf  here,  and  gave  his 
own  name  to  part  of  the  pro\nnce  (Job  iu  11 ; 
Jer.  xlix.  7,  20).  The  Edomites  were  governed 
by  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31),  until  they  were 
conquered  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  14),  thus 
fulfilling  the  prophecy  which  Isaac  gave  to  his 
son  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  29).  Ha^lad,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  one  of  the  Idumean  kings, 
regained  the  control  of  the  eastern  pro\ince. 
The  inhabitants  of  south  Edom  afterwards 
revolted  from  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi^  10),  and 
sustained  some  severe  reverses  (2  KL  xiv.  7: 
2  Chr.  XXV.  11) ;  and  were  finally  conquered 
by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

There  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
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the  present  state  of  which  more  fully  attests 
the  truth  of  prophecy  than  Idumec.  The 
predictions  are  singularly  specific  (especially 
Isa.  xxxiv.  5,  10-17;  Jer.  xlix.  13-18;  Ezek. 
XXXV.  7 ;  MaL  i.  3,  4) ;  and  their  accomplish- 
ment is  fully  sustained  by  the  testimony  even 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Bible.  Modern  travel- 
lers unite  in  their  declaration  that  it  is  one 
broad  plain  of  barrenness  and  desolation,  and 
that  its  present  state  could  not  be  more 
graphically  described  than  it  is  in  the  words 
of  the  prophetic  writers.  (See  Petra  for  an 
account  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.) 

EDREI  (Josh.  xiii.  31).  1.  One  of  the 
capital  cities  of  Bashan,  the  niins  of  which 
still  remain  under  the  name  of  Edra'a,  about 
75  miles  north  of  Bozrah.  It  is  situated 
in  a  deep  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by 
ruins  2  miles  in  circumference.  Og,  king  of 
Bashan,  was  defeated  at  this  place  by  the 
Israelites,  and  his  kingdom  assigned  to  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

2.  Another  town  of  this  name  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  it  has  been  identified 
with  a  ruin  2  miles  south  of  Kedesh  (Josh, 
xix.  37). 

EGG-  (Dent.  xxii.  6)'.  This  passage  humanely 
prohibits  the  taking  away  of  a  brooding  bird 
from  a  nest,  and  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  the 
provision  respecting  other  animals  and  their 
young  (Lev.  xxii.  28 :'  6omp.  Isa.  x.  14).  (See 
Partridge,  Scorpion.) 

EGLOX.  1.  A  PERSON  (Judg.  iii.  14),  and 
king  of  the  Moabites,  who  held  the  Israelites 
in  bondage  eighteen  years.  He  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Ammonites  and  Amalekites, 
and  took  possession'  of  Jericho,  where  he 
resided,  and  where  he  was  afterwards  assassin- 
ated by  Ehud.     (See  Ehud.  ) 

2.  A  PLACE  belonging  to  Judah,  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  the  heaps  of  ruins  called 
Ajlan,  14  miles  from  Gaza  (Josh.  x.  3;  xv. 
39). 

EGYPT  (Exod.  i.  1)— one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  interesting  countries  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  Hebrew  word  translated 
"Egypt  is  Mizraim,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6),  who  might  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  nation,  Mizraim 
as  dual,  referring  to  lipper  and  lower  Egypt. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Ham  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  51; 
cv.  23,  27;  cvi.  22);  and  also'  Rahab  (Ps. 
Ixxxvii.  4;  Ixxxix.  10;  Isa.  li.  9).  The  Arabs 
now  call  it  Mizr,  "red  mud."  Ham  is  ap- 
parently spelled  on  the  monuments  Kem,  and 
means  black.  Eusebius  says  that  Rameses 
the  Great  Avas  called  ^gyptus^  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  country. 

Egyi^t  consists  of  a  long  and  narrow  valley, 
which  follows  the  couTse  of  the  Nile  from  the 
cataracts  of  Syene  or  Asswjin  to  Cairo,  and 
of  the  extensive  plain  which  is  situated  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  valley  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  extends  from  the 
parallel  of  24"  N.  to  Damietta,  in  31"  35'  N. 
where  the  principal  stream  of  the  Nile  dis- 
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charges  itself  into  the  ocean.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Palestine,  Idumea,  Arabia 
Petraea,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Libyan  desert.  But  the  inhabited 
part  of  the  country  is  restricted  to  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  from  2  to  3  miles  in  breadth, 
and  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  a  range  of 
hills.  The  superficial  extent  of  Egypt  has 
been  estimated  at  about  11,000  square  miles. 
It  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  great 
sections  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  letter  A),  the  country  lying  south  of 
that  point  being  designated  IJp]:)er  Egypt, 
that  north  of  it,  Lower  Egypt.  The  soil  of 
Lower  Egypt  chiefly  owes  its  existence  to 
the  deposits*  of  mud  by  the  annual  overflow 
of  the  river  Nile,  without  which,  as  it  hardly 
ever  rains  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  whole 
country  would  soon  become  an  uninhabitable 
desert. 

The  Nile  is  never  mentioned  by  this  name, 
but  is  called  in  Exodus,  Yeor,  the  river,  and 
in  other  places  Sihor,  the  black  river.  It  is 
the  longest  river  in  the  world,  and  its  source 
was  long  unknown.  Hence  quaerere  caput 
Nili,  to  seek  the  head  of  the  Nile,  was  a 
common  Roman  proverb  to  denote  an  im- 
possible uMertaking.  But  Captains  Speke 
and  Grant  have  so  far  solved  the  problem. 
They  found  near  the  equator  three  great 
lakes,  one  of  which,  named  Victoria  Nyanza, 
3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
main  source  of  the  Nile.  (See  River  op 
Egypt.  )  The  waters  of  this  stream  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and 
being  carried  over  the  surface  of  the  country 
by  natural  or  artificial  mea^is,  are  the  caise  of 
its  great  fertility.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
reckoned  the  granary  of  the  world,  and  is  said 
to  have  maintained  eight  milhons  of  inhabi- 
tants. The  climate  of  Egypt  is  extremely  hot, 
but  very  regular.  The  atmosphere  is  clear  and 
shining,  and  by  no  means^  unhealthy,  as  its 
remarkable  dryness  causes  it  to  absorb  vapours 
of  all  kinds  with  great  rapidity. 

The  early  history  of  Egypt  is  involved  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the'  accounts  of  different 
authors  with  each  other,  or  sometimes  even 
with  themselves;  and  the  catalogues  of  sove- 
reigns, stretching  into  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity, are  now  justly  regarded  as  unworthy 
of  credit.  Of  late  years  considerable  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  era  of  particular 
dynasties,  and  of  individual  sovereigns,  by  the 
deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscni)tions  on 
the  public  buildings ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  all  which  learning  and  industry  have 
succeeded  in  extracting  from  the  monumental 
inscriptions  is  in  entire  harmony  witli  what 
tlie  Scriptures  teach  respecting  the  history, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. So  that  it  is  now  ascertained,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  Egypt  of  the  Bible  is  not  a 
fiction,  but  a  reality  —  so  far  as  it  goes,  a 
picture  copied  from  actual  life. 

In  the    10th  chapter  of    Genesis  we  find 
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the  colonization  of  Egypt  traced  up  to  the  im- 
mediate descendants  of  Noah  ;  for  it  is  there 
stated  that  JNIizraim,  from  whom  the  country 
derived  its  Biblical  designation,  was  the 
gi-andson  of  that  patriarch.  But  the  mythical 
history  does  not  concern  us  ;  nor  are  we  called 
on  to  discuss  the  successive  or  contemporane- 
ous existence  of  the  thirty-one  dynasties  of 
Manetho.  We  have  to  do  with  its  annals  so 
far  as  they  are  connected  w4th  the  sacred 
Scripture.  We  are  told  in  the  12th  chapter 
that  in  consequence  of  a  grievous  famine  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  patriarch  Abraham 
went  down  to  Egypt  to  sojourn  there  (about 
B.C.  1020).  It  is  evident  from  the  Biblical 
narrative  that  at  this  early  period  the  Egyp- 
tians were  not  only  acquainted  with  agii- 
culture,  but  had  carried  all  the  arts  and 
refinements  of  social  life  to  a  high  degree  of 
j>erfection,  for  Abraham  found  among  them  a 
monarch,  a  court,  princes,  and  servants ;  and 
the  remains  of  the  magnificent  palaces,  temples, 
obelisks,  and  statues  which  belong  to  that  era, 
indicate  a  period  of  civilization  extending 
backwards  for  at  least  several  ages. 

It  is  supposed,  according  to  one  theory,  that 
between  the  days  of  Abraham  and  the  splendid 
administration  of  Joseph   occurred  the   inva- 
sion of  Eg>q)t  by  the  Hyksos,   or   shepherd 
kings,  which  formed  the  seventeenth  dynasty. 
These  nomade  hordes,  whose  plundering  pro- 
])ensities  have  varied  very  little  during   the 
course  of  3,000  years,  invaded  and  conquered 
liower  Egypt  in  the  reign  of    Thamuz,  and 
throughout  the  period  of  200  years,    during 
v/liich    their    usurpation    lasted,   exercised    a 
;  degree  of  cruelty   and  op[)ression  which  left 
.  an  indelible  sense  of  hatred  upon  the  minds  of 
<  the  Egyptians.     They  were  at  length  expelkd' 


from  the  country,  after  a  war  of  thirty  years, 
and  proceeding  northward,  they  settled  in  Pa- 
lestine, or  Shepherd-land,  as  the  name  literally 
signifies,  and  became  the  Philistines  of  the 
sacred  history.  This  event,  according  to  Dr. 
Hales,  was  about  twenty-seven  years  before  the 
commencement  of  Josejih's  administration  ;• 
and,  as  the  memory  of  the  tyranny  which  they 
had  suffered  must  have  been  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  Egyx)tians,  this  seems  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  intense  dislike  of  which  the 
shepherd  tribes  had  become  the  object  (see 
Gen.  xliii.  22  ;  xlvii.  24).  Josephus  and  other 
writers  have  strangely  confounded  the  Hyksos 
with  the  Israelites ;  but  this  theory,  though  it 
has  also  met  with  strenuous  supporters  even 
in  modem  times,  may  now  be  regarded  as  com- 
pletely exploded. 

The  interesting  narrative  of  Joseph's  being 
carried  down  into  Egypt,  and  of  his  advance- 
ment to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state, 
throws  great  light  on  the  internal  condition  of 
the  country  at  that  period,  and  gives  the  idea 
of  a  complex  system  of  society,  and  a  weU- 
constituted  yet  arbitrary  form  of  government. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  monumental 
sculptures,  the  Scripture  history  proves  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  that  Egypt  was  then 
a  mighty  monarchy,  governed  by  rulers  who 
had  extended  their  conquests  widely  over  the 
neighljouring  nations,  and  had  surrounded 
themselves  with  all  the  usual  pomp  and 
splendour  of  an  Eastern  court,  and  that  their 
a^Ticultural  and  conmiercial  pursuits,  and 
their  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  had 
reached  a  height  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  peculiar  to  modem  times. 

But  the  dates  and  epochs  are  still  matter  of 
wide  conjecture.     For  examjile,  the  epoch  ol 
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CI.eops  or  Shufn,  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  is,  according  to — 


Le  Sueur, 

Brugsch, 

Lep.-iius, 

Bun  sen, 

Poole, 

Palmer, 


4975  B.C. 
3(557  „ 
3426  „ 
S-229  „ 
235-2  „ 
1903    „ 


Between  the  highest  and  lowest  of  these 
estimates  of  the  era  of  the  builder  of  the 
Great  Pjnramid  at  Memphis  we  have  a  dif- 
ff'rence  of  no  less  than  3,072  years : — 

Between  Palmer  and  Lepsius,  .  1,523  yoars. 

„       Brugsch  and  Poole,  .  1,305     „ 

„        Brugsch  and  Bunsen,  .  428     „ 

„        Brugsch  and  LepRius,  .  231     „ 

„        Bunsen  and  Lepsius,  .  197     „ 

The  period  during  which  the  Hebrew  race 
was  in  Egypt  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  430 
years,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  Exod.  xii.  40.  But  the  Septu- 
agint  translates  this  verse  thv\s, — "Now  the 
dwelling  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  they 
dwelt  in  Egypt  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years."  This 
translation  says  that  the  time  which  intervened 
between  the  entrance  of  Abraham  into  Canaan 
and  the  exodus  was  430  years,  and  that  215 
years,  or  exactly  one  half  of  the  430,  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  time  from  the  entrance  of 
Abraham  into  Canaan,  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year,  to  the  entrance  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  in 
the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  adopts  tliis 
chronology,  and  so  does  Josei^hus.  The  apostle 
Paul  gives  the  same  view  when  he  affirms  that 
the  law  was  430  years  after  the  covenant  with 
Abraham.  The  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  lead  to  a 
similar  conclusion.  Levi  was  born  when  Jacob 
was  eighty-seven,  and  was  therefore  forty -three 
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when  he  went  down  to  Egypt,  where  he  lived 

94  years.  Allowing  that  Jochebed  was  borij. 
in  the  last  year  of  Levi's  life,  she  must  have 
been  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  old  when 
Moses  was  bom,  if  the  Egyptian  sojourn 
lasted  430  years.  "Hence,"  as  Alford  says, 
"  seeing  that  Jacob's  marriage  with  Rachel 
took  place  when  he  was  85  [91 — 20—14],  Levi, 
the  third  son  of  Leah,  whose  first  son  was  born 
after  Rachel's  marriage  (Gen.  xxix.  30-32), 
must  have  been  born  not  earlier  than  Jacob's 
88th  year, — and  consequently  was  about  42 
[130—88]  when  he  went  down  into  Egypt. 
Now  (Exod.  vi.  16)  Levi  lived  in  all  137  years : 
i.  e.,  about  95  [137—42]  years  in  Egypt.  But 
(Exod.  vi.  10,  18,  20)  Amram,  father  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  married  his  father  Kohath's  sister, 
Jochebed,  who  was  therefore,  as  expressly 
stated.  Num.  ^xvi.  59,  '  the  daughter  of  Levi, 
whom  her  mother  bare  to  Levi  in  Egypt.' 
Therefore,  Jochebed  must  have  been  born 
within  95  years  after  the  going  do^vn  into 
Egypt.  And  seeing  that  Moses  was  80  years 
old  at  the  exodus  (Exod.  vii.  7), — if  we  call  x 
his  mother's  age  when  he  Avas  born,  we  have 

95  +  89  -i-  X  as  a  maximum  for  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  which  clearly  therefore  cannot  be  430 
years,  or  even  400;  as  in  the  former  case  x 
would  =  255,— iu  the  latter  225.  If  we  take  x 
=  cir.  45,  we  shall  have  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
=  215  years,  which  added  to  the  previous  215, 
will  make  the  required  430." — On  Gal.  iii.  17. 

It  is  strange  to  find  in  the  face  of  all  this 
chronology,  Bujisen  lengthening  the  stay  in 
Egypt  to  1,500  years,  and  Lepsius  sliortening  it 
to  about  90  years,  placing  the  arrival  under  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  and  the  exodus  under  the 
nineteenth,  and  making  the  Pharaoh  of  that 
time  the  son  of  Rameses  II.  Manetho,  on 
the  other  hand,  says,  that  Moses  left  Egypt 
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under  Amosis,  the  first  king  of  the  eiprhteenth 
dynasty,  tlie  monarch  who  expelled  the  Hyksos ; 
and  Usher's  chronoloyy  agrees  with  the  state- 
ment, putting  the  exodus  in  B.  C.  141)1.  Great 
uncertainty,  however,  still  surrounds  the 
question,  though  we  know  that  the  famous 
eigliteenth  dynasty  began  about  B.  c.  1525. 

Jjut  if  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  were  so  short, 
could  the  population  have  so  nmltiiilied  itself  ? 
The  children  of  Israel  left  in  the  "fourth  gen- 
eration," and  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct 
account  of  the  time  implied.  But  as  has  been 
said,  "the  generations  may  also  be  reckoned 
from  the  descent,  taking  for  a  key  the  lives  of 
Joseph,  the  most  prominent  actor  at  the  time, 
and  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  under  whom  the 
Exodus  occurred.  At  the  time  of  the  descent 
Joseph  was  31)  years  old,  and  he  survived 
till  110  years.  This  interval  of  71  years  is 
a  first  generation,  and  is  so  defined  in  the 
sacred  text,  —  'And  Joseph  died,  and  all  his 
brethren,  and  all  that  generation^'  The 
second  will  be  that  of  Amram,  the  father  of 
Moses,  and  will  reach  through  70  years  also, 
to  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
A  third  generation  will  be  the  70  years  of  their 
life  and  that  of  their  contemporaries,  till  near 
the  exodus ;  while  the  fourth  will  be  that  of 
Eleazar  and  Joshua,  and  their  contemporaries, 
and  will  include  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  and  the  actual  conquest  of  Canaan. 

"Again,  we  find  from  Ps.  xc.  10  that  70 
years  was  already,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  a 
recognized  and  accepted  length  of  human  life. 
Applying  this  at  once  to  the  case  before  us, 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt  is  plainly  three  complete 
generations,  with  an  excess  of  5  years.  If  we 
assume,  also,  the  numbar  of  25  years  in  Jose- 
phus  as  exact,  for  the  life  of  Joshua  after 
crossing  Jordan,  we  find  5  -F  40  -{-  25  =  70, 
andva  fourth  generation  will  close  punctually 
witfi  the  completion  of  the  conquest  and 
Joshua's  death.  And  this  reckoning  finds 
an  express  confirmation  in  Judg.  ii.  7-10. 

"The  calculation  may  also  be  made  in  the 
reverse  way.  Erom  the  history  in  Genesis, 
the  probable  average  of  the  patriarchs,  at  the 
birth  of  their  51  sons,  excluding  the  four 
grandsons,  is  about  29  years.  The  mean  age 
of  these  sons  would  probably  exceed  7  years. 
Assuming  this  average,  196  -I-  7  =  203  = 
7  X  29,  or  the  interval  to  the  limit  before 
the  exodus  is  exactly  seven  descents  of  the 
same  length.  But  one-half  the  total  births 
would  plainly  fall  before,  and  one-half  after 
this  limit,  when  29  yeai's  is  the  mean  age. 
Hence,  log.  1207100—  log.  51  H-  7  =  G'0817432 
-1-7075702  -i-  7  =  -6248819  =  log.  4-2158,  the 
required  rate  of  increase  in  each  descent  to 
produce  the  Scriptural  number.  But  12  x 
4-2158  =  50-58,  which  corresponds  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  recorded  increase  from  12 
to  51  in  that  first  generation,  and  falls  very 
slightly  below  it.  We  have  thus  merely  to 
suppose  the  same  rate  of  male  increase  and 
average  age  at  birth  continued,  and  the  sacred 
numbers  will  result,  almost  with  mathema- 
tical accuracy,  from  the  data  the  Pentateuch 
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itself  supplies  in  the  case  of  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Jacob,  at  the  time  when  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt  begun. 

"The  history  in  Exodus,  then,  implies  the 
special  providence  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
a  high  average  rate  of  fertility,  but  one  of 
which  all  the  separate  elements  are  usual  and 
moderate  in  themselves.  A  family  of  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  27 ;  or  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters 
below  35  or  36  years;  or  of  five  sons  and  five 
daughters  between  20  and  50  years  of  age, 
has  nothing  in  itself  unusual  or  surprising. 
The  only  thing  remarkable  in  the  sacred 
history  will  be  the  prevalence  of  this  rate, 
on  the  average  of  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
of  families,  and  through  five  or  six  descending 
generations.  The  result  implies  no  change  or 
distortion  of  the  usual  laws  of  human  life,  but 
simply  a  special  blessing  of  God,  to  secure  the 
fulfilment  of  his  own  revealed  promise." — Birks 
on  the  Exodus. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  de- 
parture of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  must 
have  served  to  keep  them  and  the  Egyptians 
strangers,  if  not  enemies  one  to  another,  during 
the  lajise  of  centuries.  But  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon  friendly  relations  again 
sprung  up  between  the  two  countries.  Solo- 
mon married  the  daughter  of  the  reigning 
Pharaoh,  who  must  have  been  master  of 
Lower  Egj^jt,  as  he  went  u^)  and  took  Gezer 
from  the  Canaanites,  and  gave  it  for  a  present 
unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife  (1  Ki.  ix. 
16).  "And  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out 
of  Egypt,  and  linen  yarn."  Six  hundred 
shekels  was  the  price  of  a  chai-iot,  and  fifty 
the  price  of  a  horse.  From  some  cause  or 
other  unknown,  this  friendly  intercoiu-se  ap- 
pears to  have  been  interrupted  even  during 
Soh^mon's  lifetime;  for  Hadad  the  Edomite, 
and  Jeroboam,  who  "had  lifted  up  his  hand 
against  the  king,"  and  became  subsequently 
monarch  of  the  revolted  Ten  tribes,  found 
reftige  and  protection  in  Egj'pt.  After  the 
death  of  Solomon,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
successor  Kehoboam,  "  Shishak  king  of  Egypt, 
came  up  against  Jerusalem  with  twelve 
hundred  chariots,  and  threescore '  thousand 
horsemen  :  and  the  people  were  without 
number  that  came  with  him  out  of  Egyj^t ; 
the  Lubims,  the  Sukkiiras,  and  the  Ethio- 
pians. And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which 
pertained  to  Judah  ;  and  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  took  away  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  tlie  treasures  of  the 
king's  hoi^e ;  he  took  all :  he  carried  away 
also  the  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had 
made "  (2  Chr.  xii.  2-4,  9).  A  very  striking 
corroboration  of  this  part  of  the  Scripture 
narrative  has  been  discovered  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  In  the  great  hall  of  the  palace- 
temple  of  Karnak  the  exploits  of  Shishak,  or, 
as  he  is  there  termed,  Sheshonk,  are  portrayed. 
In  one  large  bas-relief  he  is  represented  as 
bearing  to  the  feet  of  three  great  Theban  gods 
the  chiefs  of  the  nations  whom  he  has  van- 
quished. To  each  figure  is  attached  an  oval, 
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indicating  the  town  or  district  which  he 
represents.  One  of  the  figures,  with  a  pointed 
beard  and  a  physiognomy  unmistakably 
Jewish,  bears  on  his  oval  certain  characters 
which,  on  being  deciphered,  were  found  to 
signify  the  "  kingdom  of  Judah." 

At  a  later  period,  however,  a  sense  of  com- 
mon danger  from  the  power  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  induced  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israel- 
ites to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  one 
another ;  and  about  the  year  B.C.  730,  Hoshea, 
king  of  Israel,  refused  to  pay  the  usual  tribute 
to  the  king  of  AssjTria,  and  entered  into  an 
alhance  with  So,  king  of  Egypt.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  defection  the  Assyrians  took 
Samaria,  and  carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria 
(2  Ki.  xvii.  6).  The  Egyptian  alliances,  so 
fondly  and  so  constantly  coveted,  led  to  the 
ultimate  overthrow  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  last 
year  of  Josiah  (b.c.  609),  Pharaoh  Necho,  an 
enterprisingand  warlike  prince,marchedagainst 
the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  river  Eupltrates, 
and  the  king  of  Judea  having  gone  out  against 
bim,  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Megiddo.  The 
victor  then  dethroned  Jehoahaz,  the  successor 
of  Josiah,  after  a  brief  reign  of  three  months, 
made  his  elder  brother  Jehoiakim  king,  and 
imposed  on  the  country  a  heavy  tribute.  But 
the  end  of  his  reign  was  unfortunate ;  for 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  having 
marched  against  him  with  a  mighty  army, 
the  Egyptian  monarch  was  overthrown  with 
great  slaughter,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  became 
master  of  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Pelusium.  His  son,  Psammeticus  II.,  en- 
deavoured to  recover  the  lost  provinces,  but 
without  success.  But  his  successor,  Apries, 
the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,  a  martial 
prince,  was  more  fortunate,  and  met  with 
great  success  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
It  was  probably  this  circumstance  which  in- 
duced Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  him  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon.  The  unfortunate  result  of 
this  alliance  was  distinctly  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  ;  and  the  Jews  soon  found 
that  they  were  "trusting  upon  the  staff  of  a 
bruised  reed,  on  which  if  a  man  lean  it  will 
go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it;"  for  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem,  Hophra 
marched  from  Egypt  to  relieve  the  city ;  but 
on  the  approach  of  the  Babylonish  army  he 
immediately  retreated,  leaving  the  Jews  ex- 
posed to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  In 
consequence  of  this  cowardly  or  treacherous 
conduct  the  city  was  taken,  and  its  inhabitants 
carried  away  captive  to  Babylon.  In  less  than 
a  century  after  this  event  Egypt  became  a 
Persian  province.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander,  B.C.  332.  After  his  death  the 
Ptolemies  for  a  long  period  reigned  over  the 
country,  but  their  dynasty  came  to  a  termina- 
tion at  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  Egypt 
became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  original  form  of  government  in  Egjrpt 

seems  tohavebeen  a  kind  of  theocracy.  At  least, 

prior  to  the  age  of  Menes,  the  supreme  power 

was  lodged  in  a  hierarchy,  which  claimed  to  be 
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intimately  connected  with  the  elder  divinities. 
After  Menes  the  government  became  a  pure 
hereditary  monarchy,  though  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency a  new  sovereign  was  elected  out  of  the 
priests  or  soldiers,  and  inaugurated  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  The  king  was 
surrounded  with  a  stytely  ceremonial,  hallowed 
by  primeval  tradition.  The  most  minute 
regulation  as  to  dress,  diet,  hours  of  business, 
repose,  and  religious  worship,  were  solemnly 
prescribed  to  him — orations  from  the  books  of 
Hermes  on  the  duties  of  royalty  and  the  func- 
tions of  legislator  and  judge  were  daily  chanted 
to  him.  His  power,  however,  was  unbounded. 
A  priest  by  formal  initiation,  and  a  military 
commander  in  virtue  of  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  this  combination  of  the  mitre,  crown, 
and  sword,  in  one  who  was  regarded  as  a 
"mortal  god,"  enabled  him  to  compel  submis- 
sion to  regal  edicts,  whei-e  it  might  have  been 
justly  withheld.  The  populace  seem  to  have 
had  no  franchise,  though  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty were  well  guarded.  The  immense  armies 
which  were  levied,  and  the  stupendous  national 
works  which  were  executed,  prove  that  the 
masses  were  drilled  and  laboured  without 
much  regard  to  personal  comfort  or  social 
relations.  But  though  the  people  could  not 
control  the  living  sovereign,  their  forced  pas- 
sivity was  compensated  at  his  death.  They 
sat  in  review  upon  the  actions  of  his  career, 
and  decided  whether  the  rites  of  royal  sepulture 
should  be  awarded  to  his  corpse. 

The  royal  cognomen  was  Pharaoh  for  many 
ages.  The  Egyptian  word  is  Phra — denoting 
the  sun.  As  the  sun  in  the  sky,  so  was  the 
monarch  among  his  subjects.  Usually  each 
king  represented  on  the  monument  has  two 
oval  rings  or  cartouches,  oi^e  of  Avhich  contains 
his  distinguishing  title  and  the  other  his  proper 
name — such  as  Pharaoh,  son  of  the  sun — sun 
offered  to  the  world ;  Pharaoh,  avenging  lord 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egyj)t,;  Pharaoh,  vigilant 
in  justice,  son  of  Sethos.  After  the  union  of 
Memphis  and  Thebes  the  king  wore  a  double 
orown,  and  was  installed  with  vast  magnificence, 
anointed  with  great  solemnity,  and  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  emblems  of  majesty  from  the  gods. 

The  country  was  divided  into  thirtj'^-six 
nomes,  and  each  had  its  governor;  the  lands 
were  under  his  charge,  and  the  taxes  were 
levied  by  his  direction.  The  soil  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  king,  the  priesthood,  and  the  J 
soldiery.  The  husbandmen  who  cultivated 
the  farms  paid  a  portion  of  the  produce  as 
rent.  Prior  to  Joseph's  time  the  people 
appear  to  have  been  independent  yeomen, 
but  the  crisis  of  famine  prompted  them  to 
renounce  their  rights,  and  yield  their  lands  to 
tlie  crown,  paying  as  rent  a  fifth  part  of  the 
produce.  The  proportion  thus  jiaid  as  rent 
was  not  exorbitant.  The  priesthood,  however, 
retained  their  lands,  being  too  strong  to  be 
compelled  or  tampered  with,  as  they  could 
easily  secure  the  dismissal  of  a  hostile  adviser, 
or  even  the  deposition  of  his  royal  master. 

Laws  were  administered  by  the  judges  of 
the  various  provinces,  the  king  being  supremo 
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dispenser  of  equity.  In  particular,  thirty- 
judges  were  chosen  from  Memphis,  HelioiJolis, 
and  Thebes,— ten  from  each  of  these  cities 
formed  a  high  bench  of  judicature.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  these  officers  belonged 
to  the  sacerdotal  order.  Justice  was  adminis- 
tered free  of  charge  to  the  suitors.  Oratory 
was  forbidden  in  their  courts,  and  the  whole 
procedure  was  in  the  silent  form  of  writing. 
The  presiding  judge  wore  a  chain  of  gold  and 
precious  jewels,  having  attached  to  it  an  image 
of  the  goddess  Thmei,  to  which  the  Hebrew 
Urim  and  Thummim  has  some- 
times been  compared.  The 
laws  of  Egj'pt  were  an  object 
of  veneration  to  many  ancient 
legislators.  Circumcision  was 
generally  practised  as  among 
other  oriental  nations,  and  was 
indispensable  to  initiation  into 
the  sacred  mysteries.  The 
want  of  it  is  called  in  Joshua 
"  the  reproach  of  Egypt,"  a 
l>hrase  imjilying  two  things — 
that  circumcision  was  regarded  in 
lOgypt  with  peculiar  honoiu*,  and 
that  the  Hebrew  slaves,  for  their 
neglect  of  it  during  their  ser- 
vitude, were  spurned  as  a  race  of 
impure  and  degraded  foreigners. 
The  first  and  highest  order 
in  the  land  was  the  priesthood, 
which  possessed  a  mighty  and 
ramified  organization.  The  key 
of  authority  was  with  them. 
They  were  the  bards  who,  from 
trained  and  retentive  memory, 
recited  ancient  lore — the  his- 
torians who  composed  the  annals  of  the  king- 
dom— the  oracles  of  law,  and  at  the  same  time 
tlie  repository  of  medical  and  philosophical 
science.  Their  power  was  unbounded,  and 
their  possessions  were  immense.  They  claimed 
and  occupied  the  largest  portion  of  the  country, 
and  they  paid  no  taxes.  The  chief  pontificate 
seems  to  have  been  hereditary,  for  the  priests 
affirmed  to  Herodotus  that  they  had  a  list  of 
their  sacred  chiefs — son  succeeding  father — for 
'MO  generations.  The  military  order  ranked 
next  in  importance.  Each  soldier  possessed 
six  acres  exempted  from  taxation.  The  array 
was  prohibited  from  following  any  trade,  but 
allowed,  of  course,  to  cultivate  their  lands. 
The  rest  of  the  population  was  unenfranchised, 
and  constituted  the  general  industrial  class. 
A  n\imerous  peasantry  tilled  and  reaped 
the  soil,  and  as  many  more  were  employed  in 
the  extensive  meadows  and  hills  as  herdsmen. 
The  swine  herds  were  a  race  of  outcasts, 
universally  desjiised,  denied  admission  into  the 
temples,  and  only  allowed  to  marry  among 
themselves.  The  pilots  and  boatmen  of  the 
Nile  were  leagued  together  by  similarity  of 
habits  and  occupation.  Finally,  after  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Greeks,  there  sprang  up  a 
class  of  inter]  )reters,  a  species  of  bilinguists, 
in  whose  families,  a^  a  natural  consequence, 
the  gift  of  tongues  would  descend. 
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But  besides  these  classes  there  must  have 
been  a  large  town  popidation  in  Egyjit,  com- 
posed of  artizans  and  tradesmen— such  as 
architects,  masons,  weavers,  painters,  sculptors, 
embalniers,  with  workers  in  metal,  leather, 
and  wood. 

The  dress  of  the  common  people  was  scanty, 
for  the  climate  did  not  require  heavy  clothing. 
The  labouring  men  wore  a  sort  of  apron  or 
philabeg  round  their  loins,  and  some  had  a 
species  of  short  drawers  which  did  not  extend 
more  than  half  way  down  to  the  knees.    The 
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garment  of  the  women  of  the  lower  class 
consisted  of  a  long  loose  robe  that  reached  to 
the  ankles,  and  was  fastened  at  the  neck; 
over  it  they  wore  a  petticoat  clasped  to  their 
waist  vidth  a  girdle.  The  men  of  better  rank 
wore  above  the  apron  a  wide  dress  of  linen 
with  ample  sleeves.  Cotton  was  sometimes 
worn,  but  linen  was  preferred.  Herodotus 
describes  some  dresses  as  having  fringes  and 
as  being  named  Calasiris,  over  which  was 
thrown  a  white  wooUen  cloak  which  was  laid 
aside  when  they  entered  a  temple.  Priests 
and  persons  of  high  condition  wox-e  a  similar 
dress — to  wit,  the  apron,  and  the  spacious  robe 
which  covered  it,  which  was  so  made  that  the 
right  arm  was  exposed  and  ready  for  action. 
The  men  shaved  their  heads  and  wore  wigs— a 
custom  which  gave  coolness  to  the  head,  and 
excluded  the  injurious  efifects  of  the  sun. 
These  wigs  were  made  wnth  great  taste  and 
care,  usually  of  curled  hair  with  plaited  locks 
down  the  sides.  They  were  used  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  only  in  seasons  of  mourning  did  the 
Egyptian  men  allow  the  natural  gro\vth  of  the 
beard  and  head.  Their  ear-rings — large  and 
massive  hoojis  of  gold— were  sometimes  wrought 
into  elegant  and  fantastic  forms.  Both  sexes 
wore  numerous  finger  rings,  especially  on  the 
left  hand;  and  the  third  finger  possessed  peculiar 
honour  and  pre-eminence. 
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The  Efryptian  toilet  was  distinguished  by- 
its  metallic  mirrors.  These,  generally  made 
of  bronze,  were  round  in  form,  fixed  into  a 
handle  of  wood  or  stone  fancifully  carved,  and 
their  smooth  surfaces  were  beautifully  polished. 
Some  of  the  Israelitish  women,  who  seem  to 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  sisterhood  of 
divine  service,  gave  their  mirrors  to  Moses; 
and  out  of  them  he  fonned  the  "laver"and 
its  pedestal.  The  armoury  of  the  toilet  con- 
sisted of  combs,  vases,  and  phials,  for  holding 
ointments  and  cosmetics.  Boxes  are  also 
found,  made  of  ebony  or  other  precious  wood, 
and  of  various  fantastic  forms,  such  as  birds 
and  fishes.  The  combs  were  4  inches  long  and 
6  deep,  and  were  usually  of  wood,  with  teeth 
on  each  side,  the  one  row  being  of  larger  and 
the  other  of  smaller  dimensions.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  very  fond  of  ointments,  as  are  all 
inhabitants  of  warm  countries,  for  the  lubri- 
cated body  resists  the  oppressive  heat,  and  the 
skin  is  preserved  in  smoothness  and  freshness. 
The  use  of  such  perfumes  is  refreshing  to  the 
exhausted  traveller,  and  oils,  extracted  from 
various  plants,  and  different  preparations  of 
animal  fat,  were  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Egyptian  ladies  also  stained  their  eyelids  and 
brows  with  a  preparation  named  stibium  or  kohl. 
Many  bottles  for  holding  this  dark  powder  have 
been  found  in  Egypt,  some  having  four  or  five 
compartments,  evidently  meant  to  contain 
varying  shades  of  the  colouring  material,  which 
was  applied  to  the  eyebrows  with  a  bodkin. 
These  essential  implements,  needles  and  pins, 
were  of  considerable  length,  and  made  of 
bronze.  Specimens  of  all  these  articles  are 
found  in  the  museums  of  Europe.  The  British 
Museimi  in  particular  contains  cups,  vases, 
jars,  goblets,  pots,  spoons,  ladles,  trinkets, 
with  bijouterie  made  of  alabaster,  basalt, 
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porphyry,  ivory,  bone,  earthenware,  gold, 
sil  ver,  bronze,  and  iron.    (See  Looking-glass.  ) 

The  Egyptians  were  fond  of  social  enter- 
tainments, which  were  often  of  great  variety 
and  sumptuousness.  They  sat  at  their  meals 
— not  reclining  like  many  eastern  nations — and 
their  round  tables  were  raised  but  a  small 
distance  above  the  ground.  The  guests  were 
of  both  sexes— female  seclusion  was  unknown 
in  these  ancient  times — ^ftnd  at  their  repasts 
they  used  spoons  and  ladles,  but  were  strangers 
to  the  luxury  of  knives  and  forks.  The  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  lower  classes  was  vegetables, 
which  Egypt  produced  so  freely.  This  diet 
was  highly  relished  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
Hebrew  tribes  during  the  privations  of  their 
march  through  the  desert  remembered  "the 
cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and 
the  onions,  and  the  garlic."  In  some  parts  of 
the  Delta,  the  inhabitants  subsisted  almost 
wholly  upon  a  fish  diet.  We  remember,  said 
the  Israelites,  "the  fish  that  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely"  (Num.  xi.  5).  Not  only  were  they  found 
in  the  Nile  and  lake  Moeris,  but  they  were  also 
fed  in  artificial  ponds,  and  were  caught  with 
line,  net,  and  spear.     (See  Fish,  Net.  ) 

The  occupations  of  the  people  were  manifold 
both  in  town  and  country.  The  prime  business 
of  the  rustic  population  was  agriculture.  The 
houses  of  the  people  were  usually  built  of  crude 
bricks,  a  species  of  material  suited  to  the  soil 
and  climate.  Brickmaking  was  thus  an  em- 
ployment for  thousands,  and  the  manufacture 
seems  at  length  to  have  become  a  royal  m.on- 
opoly,  for  the  royal  signature  is  usually  found 
upon  the  cubes.  (See  Brick.)  The  houses 
in  towns  seldom  exceeded  two  stories,  and 
were,  as  in  oriental  style,  surrounded  by  an 
area  or  court.  The  ground  floor  was  the  scene 
of  all  culinary  preparations  :  the  work  of  the 
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butcher,  baker,  and  miller  was  done  in  it. 
Female  slaves  were  usually  employed  in  the 
drudgery  of  these  apartments,  and  she  of  the 
lowest  occupation  is  called  in  Scrij^ture  the 
"maid-servant  that  is  behind  the  mill."  (See 
Mill.) 

The  processes  of  metallurgy  are  often  found 
on  the  monuments — the  bellows  being  Worked 
\vith  the  feet;  and  plating,  gilding,  moulding, 
beating,  were  well  understood  and  executed. 
(See  Iron.)  These  arts,  so  prominently  dis- 
played in  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
Israelites  must  have  learned  also  in  Egypt. 
Specimens  of  excellent  cabinet  work  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  The  carpenters' 
tools  did  not  differ  much  from  the  modern 
implements  of  the  craft,  the  adze,  however, 
supplying  the  place  both  of  a  plane  and  a 
turning-lathe.  Veneering  and  inlaying  with 
ivory  or  precious  wood  were  common  among 
the  Egyptian  joiners  and  cabinetmakers.  The 
manufacture  of  glass,  porcelain,  and  pottery 
was  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  Egypt  3,000 
years  ago  (see  Potter);  and  the  numerous 
tints  and  colours  employed  prove  the  workers 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  properties 
of  metallic  oxides.  A  purse  has  been  found 
knitted  with  small  glass  bugles ;  and  ladies 
of  high  rank  are  seen  in  the  act  of  stringing 
beads.  The  Egyptian  artist  could  successfully 
counterfeit  precious  stones,  such  as  the  emerald 
and  amethyst.     The  cutting  or  engraving  of 

Erocious  stones  was  executed  with  delicate 
eauty  and  precision;  and  the  tasteful  vases 
and  urns  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  have 
commanded  intense  admiration,  equally  with 
those  of  the  best  epochs  of  ancient  Greece.  In 
their  common  merchandise  the  Egyptians  used 
rings  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  value  of  the 
money  was  ascertained  by  weight.  They  had 
no  extensive  commerce  by  sea.  In  earlier 
times  they  had  no  ships  for  foreign  traffic, 
but  the  busy  inland  navigation  was  character- 
istic of  the  country.  Barges  and  boats  were 
seen  everywhere  on  the  Nile,  and  their  solemn 
processions  were  generally  made  on  water. 
The  richer  citizens  seem  all  to  have  kept  their 
pleasure  wherries,  the  sails  of  which  were  some- 
times painted  and  enibroidered.  (See  Ships, 
Solomon.)  The  majority  of  these  character- 
istic Egyptian  occupations  are  grouped  together 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  his  picturesque  oracle, 
significantly  named  the  "  Burden  of  Egypt," 
xix.  3 : — 

"The  spirit  too.  of  E^rjiit  shall  fail  in  her; 
And  I  will  destroy  her  taet: 
And  they  will  sceli  to  idols  and  mutterera, 
To  the  diviners,  and  to  the  wizards. 
The  meadows  of  the  river,  by  the  river's  mouth, 
And  all  the  sown  ground  by  the  river. 
Shall  wither,  driven  away,  and  shall  be  no  more. 
The  fishermen  shall  lament. 
All  that  throw  hook  into  the  river  shall  mourn. 
And  those  who  cast  nets  upon  the  waters  shall 

languish. 
The  flax-dressers  shall  be  confounded. 
And  so  shall  the  weavers  of  fine  linen. 
Her  pillars  are  shattered. 
And  all  her  hired  labourers  are  grieved  in  souL" 
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When  an  Egyptian  was  seized  with  sickness, 
a  host  of  physicians  were  at  his  service. 
"Everyplace  swarms  with  doctors,"  says  the 
Greek  historian ;  and  we  know  that  Hermes 
wrote  six  books  on  medicine.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  his  malady,  some  medical  man  had 
made  it  his  special  study.  The  physician  was 
allowed  to  practise  only  in  one  branch  of  his 
profession ;  the  business  of  the  aurist,  oculist, 
dentist,  siu-geon,  and  druggist,  as  well  as  the 
curing  of  diseases  in  the  heart,  stomach,  or 
any  other  organ,  was  carried  on  by  distinct 
and  separate  practitioners.  Accoucheurs  were 
almost  always  women. 

That  the  famous  Egyptian  columns  were 
copied  from  the  form  of  certain  trees  is  prob- 
able, not  only  from  their  appearance,  but  from 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  says,  that 
King  Ammasis  actually  caused  colimins  to  be 
made  resembling  palm  trees.  They  are  without 
bases,  or  have  only  a  plinth,  and  that  is  fre- 
quently circular.  The  capital  is  generally  of 
tne  bell-shape,  and  is  either  quite  plain,  or  is 
ornamented  in  several  varying  modes;  fre- 
quently it  is  surrounded  by  rows  of  lotus 
leaves,  either  simply  marked  by  lines  or  sculp- 
tured in  relief ;  in  the  latter  case  the  capitals 
resemble  some  of  those  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  (See  Palm  trees.)  The  obelisk  is  a 
frequent  characteristic  of  Egjqotian  architec- 
ture. These  ' '  needles  "  were  made  of  exquisite 
proportions  and  of  stupendous  dimensions,  and 
the  red  granite  of  Syene  furnished  a  hard  and 
durable  material.  They  were  generally  placed 
in  pairs  at  the  entrance  of  the  public  edifices. 
(See  Pillar.)  (For  hieroglyphics,  see  Writ- 
ing.) 

The  pyramids  are  another  striking  charac- 
teristic of  ancient  Egypt,  and  have  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
These  earth -giants  are  immense  structures, 
presenting  a  form  of  building  which  is  the 
least  liable  to  decay.  According  to  De  Sacy, 
one  of  the  best  Oriental  scholars,  the  name 
comes  from  the  Egyptian  word  "Pehram," 
denoting  "  the  sacred  " — a  name  converted  by 
the  Greeks  into  Pyramis.  The  old  Greek 
historian,  Herodotus,  gives  a  long  account  of 
these  amazing  edifices,  which  we  have  not 
space  to  transcribe.  The  pyramids  of  Ghizeh 
stand  on  a  rock  in  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
but  close  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  above 
which  their  base  may  be  elevated  150  feet 
or  more.  This  rock  rises  abruptly  from  the 
plain,  which  for  some  50  or  GO  rods  towards 
the  Nile  is  covered  with  drifting  sand,  and 
it  is  ascended  by  stone  steps.  Half-way  up 
the  cliff  some  tents  are  pitched  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers.  ^Vhen  these  are 
insufficient,  some  ancient  tombs,  excavated  in 
the  rock  near  by,  are  occupied  as  lodging 
places.  The  largest  of  the  pyramids,  that 
of  Cheops,  is  732  feet  square,  and  474  in 
height.  It  covers  a  little  less  than  13  acres 
of  ground,  and  is  composed  of  202  tiers  of 
square  blocks  of  limestone,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  less  than  2  to  4  feet.  Each  ascend- 
ing series  recedes  about  2  feet  from  the 
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exterior  side  of  the  one  below  it,  the  whole 
forming  a  succession  of  terraces.  These  are 
the  steps  by  which  the  ascent  of  the  pyramid 
is  made.  It  is  very  laborious,  but  practicable 
to  persons  of  common  strength,  and  perfectly 
safe.  This  pyramid  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  more  than  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  Some  of  these  vast  edifices  have  been 
entered— rooms  exist  in  their  very  heart— and 
they  seem  to  have  been  designed  as  royal 
funeral-places.  With  reference  to  the  pyramids 
of  Ghizeh,  Bunsen  says, — 

"  The  bones  of  the  two  oppressors  (Cheops 
and  Chephren,  builders  of  the  first  and  second) 
who  for  two  generations  tormented  hundreds 
of  thousands  day  after  day  have  been  torn 
from  their  sepulchral  chambers,  which  were 
destined  to  defy  the  curiosity  and  destructive- 
ness  of  men,  and  preserve  their  bodies  for  ever 
from  the  annihilation  which  they  dreaded. 
But  the  good  and  philanthropic  king  (Mycer- 
inus,  builder  of  the  third),  who  put  an  end  to 
the  inhuman  oppression  of  the  jieople,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  lived  in  poetry  and  song, 
even  to  the  latest  times,  as  the  people's  darling, 
has,  even  to  our  days,  although  his  coffin  has 
been  broken  open,  remained  in  his  own  pyra- 
mid, and  has  now,  rescued  from  the  mass  of 
ruins,  found  a  resting-place  worthy  of  him.* 
A  notable  destiny !  The  old  monarchy  of  the 
Pharaohs,  of  which  he  was  the  eighteenth  ruler, 
has  passed  away ;  two  other  monarchies  have 
followed  it,  and  the  destroyers  of  the  most 
ancient  have  also  made  their  exit  from  the 
stage  of  history.  The  gods  of  Egypt  have 
crumbled  into  dust;  'son  of  the  Pharaohs' 
is  a  name  of  reproach  in  the  Pharaohs'  land ; 
even  the  language  has  grown  dumb  among  the 

*  The  body  of  this  king  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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people.  The  body  of  Mencheres  (Mycerinus), 
however,  now  rests  more  securely  than  it  did 
5,000  years  ago — in  the  world-ruling  island 
which  is  protected  by  the  might  of  freedom 
and  civilization,  still  more  than  by  the  waves 
which  encircle  it — amid  the  treasures  of  every 
realm  of  nature,  and  the  most  sublime  remains 
of  human  art." 

Prof.  Piazzi  Smith  has  in  two  wotks  essayed 
to  show  that  the  pyramids,  in  shape,  position, 
and  angles,  were  built  on  astronomical  prin- 
ciples, and  that  they  contain  original  standard 
measures  of  quantity  and  length  for  all  nations. 

The  sphynx  is  another  curious  structure. 
This  composite  symbol,  with  its  great  calm 
eyes  and  a  quadruped  body,  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  early  religious  emblems  as  the 
Assyrian  human-headed  bulls  and  lions,  and 
the  Hebrew  cherubim.  It  guarded  the  portico 
of  the  temples,  and  was  closely  associated  with 
the  national  worship.     (See  Cherub.) 

The  temples  of  Luxor,  Karnak,  Esneh, 
Edfou,  and  Syene,  are  famed  for  their  vast- 
ness  and  symmetry.  Their  ruins  are  sub- 
lime ;  their  tall  imi)osing  columns  are  a  mag- 
nificent spectacle, — "their  grandeur  awes,  their 
beauty  wins  the  soul."  In  short,  the  archi- 
tecture of  Egypt  overaM^es  the  world,  and 
defies  imitation.  The  "  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians" was  also  famed  in  ancient  times,  and 
attracted  inquisitive  minds  from  surrounding 
countries.  In  many  arts  they  far  excelled  the 
modern  world.  Colours  which  they  laid  on 
4,000  years  ago  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  were 
only  of  yesterday ;  and  the  mechanical  powers 
by  which  they  raised  such  ponderous  blocks  t>f 
stone  to  the  altitudes  they  now  occupy  in  the 
temples  and  monuments  are  not  known  to 
modern  engineers.  Yet,  amidst  all  this  splen- 
dour and  taste,  how  debased  their  supersti- 
tions!    Animals  and  hexbs  were  objects   of 
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universal  adoration,  and  afforded  abundant 
tlieTnes  of  satire  to  neighbouring  states. 

We  cannot  enter  into  any  detailed  philolo- 
gical account  of  the  primeval  tongue  of  this 
wonderful  race,  that  have  left  behind  them  so 
many  monuments  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The 
Coptic  of  more  modern  times  is  its  legitimate  de- 
scendant, and  bears  many  marked  resemblances 
to  its  linguistic  ancestry.  It  has,  hovvever, 
been  corrupted  principally  by  its  large  incor- 
jioration  of  such  foreign  tei-ms  as  the  necessities 
of  conquests  and  commerce  from  time  to  time 
imposed  upon  it.  Such,  indeed,  is  our  present 
JOnglish,  when  compared  with  the  i^ure  imdi- 
luted  Saxon  of  Wycliffe  and  Chaucer.  Still, 
more  than  500  radical  etymons  of  the  ancient 
tongue  have  now  been  disinterred.  It  has 
affinity  with  both  the  Syro-Arabic  and  Indo- 
European  lang\xages,  but  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
show  that,  at  a  i)eriod  of  early  and  unfixed 
antiquity,  it  had  been  isolated  from  its  sister 
dialects,  and  fixed  among  a  singular  people, 
with  whom  its  flexional  development  was  re- 
tarded, since  every  generation  for  several 
centuries,  nay  millenniums,  thought,  felt, 
spoke,  walked,  and  acted  in  the  hallowed  and 
varied  routine  of  its  revered  predecessors. 

The  theology  of  Egypt  was,  like  every  thing 
else  in  the  country,  quite  peculiar.  The 
I'antheon  had  a  numerous  population,  and 
was  not  very  nice  in  its  selection.    The  myth- 
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ology  was  vast  and  indefinite,  full  of  symbol  and 
hidden  meaning,  yet  gradually  debased  into  the 
most  ignoble  auiiual  worship.  The  tenets  of 
the  ancient  patriarchal  faith  were  not  wholly 
obscured  for  ages,  but  were  gradually  buried 
beneath  the  uncouth  and  gTotcsque  symbolism 
of  Egyptian  ritual.  Still,  amidst  this  wretched 
polytheism  there  appear  glimpses  of  faith  in 
one  supreme  and  sovereign  power,  while  his 
various  attributes  were  deifiea  in  the  rank  and. 
person  of  minor  divinities.  In  such  a  country, 
where  so  much  depended  on  the  climate  and 
annual  overflow  of  the  river,  the  excited  fancy 
was  soon  led  to  deify  these  operations  of  nature. 
The  earliest  legends  of  the  country,  also, 
moulded  and  modified  by  the  priesthood,  were 
soon  represented  in  some  embodied  shape — 
tbe  division  of  the  body  of  Osiris  being  plainly 
an  allusion  to  the  original  number  of  provinces. 
Symbols  borrowed  from  their  astronomy  have 
also  originated  a  number  of  deities.  The 
generative  power  of  nature,  personified  in 
Athor  as  a  woman  and  a  mother,  x^ervaded 
the  entire  mythology.  It  would  seem,  too, 
that  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  their  God- 
head was  a  Triad,  consisting  of  Osiris,  Isis, 
and  Horus — the  remnant  of  an  earlier  and 
purer  creed,  in  which  was  contained  the 
primeval  truth,  that  jjlurality  in  unity  consti- 
tuted the  divine  essence.  The  gi-eat  gods  were 
eight  in  number,  four  male  and  four  female. 


Oiiiris.  Horus.   IsIs.    Osiris  with  Hawk's  Head. 


Anubis. 


Cow  Isis  with 
Infant  Horus. 


But  the  animal  worship  which  prevailed  was 
of  the  most  debasing  nature.  How  powerless 
does  the  boasted  wisdom  of  Egyi^t  appear, 
when  the  veil  is  lifted  from  off  its  national 
brute  adoration  !  The  glory  of  its  sculptures, 
paintings,  conquests,  pyramids,  and  tombs  is 
sadly  dimmed  by  the  thought  that  the  ox,  cat, 
dog,  hawk,  and  ibis  were  prime  divinities  all 
over  the  country;  that  in  several  provinces 
the  lion,  sheep,  goat,  ape,  and  mouse  had  each 
its  shrine,  its  guardians,  its  ritual,  and  its 
votaries— was  fed  by  sacred  hands  with  the 
clioicest  dainties,  embalmed  when  dead,  and 
its  mxmmiy  laid  in  a  consecrated  cemetery. 


A  portion  of  the  sacred  books  has  been 
preserved  down  to  our  own  time.  It  was 
found  in  the  royal  tombs  at  Thebes,  and  one 
similar  to  it  was  discovered  by  Champollion 
in  the  Museum  at  Turin.  Champollion 
thought  it  a  species  of  liturgy — Ritud  )uni- 
raire.  Lepsius,  after  abler  and  more  thorough 
examination,  has  named  it  d^ts  Todten-buch — 
the  Book  of  the  DeacL  Lepsius  supjxjses 
the  papyrus  to  belong  to  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth century  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
Buiisen  imagines  that  it  formed  one  of  the 
ten  of  the  foui-th  class  described  bv  Clement 
of  Alexanda-i;i.  Lepsius  savs, — 'Phis  book 
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furnishes  the  only  example  of  a  great  Egyp- 
tian literary  work,  transmitted  from  the  old 
Pharaonic  time — a  compilation,  indeed,  made 
at  various  times  and  probably  in  various  parts 
of  Egypt,  but  one,  the  original  plan  of  which 
unquestionably  belongs  to  the  remotest  age, 
and  which,  doubtless,  like  the  other  sacred 
books,   was   ascribed  to   Hermes    or    Thoth. 


Head  of  Memnon. 

This  figurative  authorship  is  no  invention  of 
later  times,  for  in  the  text  of  the  work  itself 
mention  repeatedly  occurs  of  Hhe  Book,''  as 
well  as  of  the  'Books  of  Thoth'  (chs.  Ixviii. 
6 ;  xciv.  1,  2) ;  and  in  the  vignette  to  chapter 
xciv,  the  deceased  himself  is  offering  to  Thoth 
the  Hermetic  Book  to  which  these  allusions 
apply."  The  document  presents  a  full  series  of 
the  funeral  observances  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  exhibits  their  brutish  Pantheon  from 
Osiris,  the  final  judge,  to  the  ever- recurring 
beetle,  with  its  inextricable  functions  and 
relations. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  Egypt 
which  we  cannot  specify.  We  recommend 
ChampoUion,  Willcinson,  Rosellini,  and  Bun- 
sen.  Lane's  Modern  Efiyptians  is  also  full  of 
information.     See  also  Osborne's  Egnpt. 

EHUD  ( Judg.  iii.  15) — a  son  of  Gera,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  delivered  the  Israelites 
from  the  oppression  which  they  suffered  under 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab.  The  Israelites  sent 
Ehud  to  pay  some  tax  or  tribute  to  Eglon,  as 
a  token  of  their  allegiance.  Under  the  pre- 
tence that  he  had  some  secret  message  to  the 
king,  he  obtained  a  private  audience;  and 
while  they  were  together  in  the  royal  apart- 
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ment,  Ehud  drew  a  dagger  which  he  had  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  gave  him  a 
mortal  wound.  The  dagger  was  girt  upon  his 
right  thigh,  for  he  was,  like  m.any  of  his  tribe, 
left  handed.  The  custom  of  delivering  con- 
fidential messages  in  secret  appears  to  have 
been  so  common  that  the  attendants  of  Eglon 
left  his  presence  as'  soon  as  Ehud's  wish  was 
known.  Such  is  the  custom  in  eastern  courts 
at  this  day,  as  travellers  assiire  us :  as  soon  as 
a  confidential  message  is  announced,  the  audi- 
ence chamber  is  cleared  of  all  but  the  mes- 
senger. Ehud  fled  towards  mount  Ephraim, 
and  summoning  the  oppressed  Israelites  to  his 
help,  they  secured  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  so 
that  the  Moabites  by  whom  their  land  was 
garrisoned  might  not  escape.  As  soon  as  he 
had  collected  a  sufficient  force,  he  fell  upon 
the  Moabites,  -and  cut  them  off  in  every 
direction. 

EKRON  (Josh.  XV.  45)— a  city  of  the  Philis- 
tines, lying  north-west  of  Gath  and  north  of 
Ashdod,  assigned  by  Joshua  originally  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  18),  but  afterwards 
said  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix. 
43).  Neither  tribe  seems  to  have  been  in 
actual  possession  of  the  place.  After  the  ark 
had  been  taken  by  the  PhiUstines,  and  Dagon 
had  fallen  before  it,  it  was  sent  away  from 
Ashdod  to  Ekron,  to  the  great  consternation 
of  its  inhabitants.  From  Ekron  it  was  con- 
veyed home  again  in  a  new  cart,  to  which 
were  yoked  two  milch  kine,  on  which  a  yoke 
had  never  been  laid  (Judg.  i.  34,  35 ;  1  Sam.  v. 
10;  vi.  17;  2  Ki.  i.  2;  Jer.  xxv.  20;  Amos  i. 
8;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix.  5,7).  Ekron  is  found 
in  a  modern  village  named  Akri,  5  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Eamleh. 

EL  AH.  1.  A  PERsaN  (1  Ki.  xvi.  6)— son 
and  successor  of  Baasha,  tking  of  Israel.  As 
he  was  revelling  at  a  friend's  house,  he  was 
assassinated  by  Zimri,  one  of  the  officers  of  his 
army.  (See  Omki.)  He  reigned  only  two 
years. 

2.  A  PLACE.  Valley  of  (1  Sam.  xvii.  19). 
The  Israelites  were  encamped  in  this  valley 
when  David  challenged  and  slew  Gohath.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  number  of  tere- 
binth trees  which  grew  in  it.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  valley  about  11  miles  south-west 
from  Jerusalem,  in  which  still  grow  some  of 
the  largest  terebinth  trees  to  be  seen  in  any 
part  of  Palestine. 

ELAM.  1.  A  PERSON  (Gen.  x.  22)— eldest 
son  of  Shem,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Elamites 
and  Persians, 

2.  A  COUNTRY  (Gen.  xiv.  9),  settled  by  the 
family  of  Elam,  lying  east  of  Shinar  and 
north  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Persian  empire.  Chedorlaomer  was 
one  of  its  earliest  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  Shushan 
was  the  capital  of  the  province  (Dan.  viii.  2). 
When  the  country  of  Elam  is  mentioned  by 
the  sacred  writers,  Susiana  is  meant.  The 
Elamites  were  a  warlike  people,  distinguished 
for  their  skill  as  bowmen  (isa.  xxii.  (j;  Jer. 
xlix.  35),  and  regarded  as  a  formidable  enemy 
(Ezek.  xxxii.   24).     Some  of  this  nation,  or 
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rather  Jews  whose  usual  dwellinf?  was  there, 
were  present  in  Jerusalem  at  the  miraculous 
effusion  of  God's  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
(See  Persia,  Shush  an.) 

The  "  bringing  again  the  captivity  of  Elam" 
(Jer.  xlix.  39)  is  generally  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  by 
Cyrus,  who  subdued  the  Babylonians,  as  they 
had  previously  subdued  the  Persians. 

ELATH  (t)eut.  ii.  8)  or  ELOTH  (2  Chr. 
viii.  17) — a  seaport  of  Idumea,  of  great  cele- 
brity, lying  on  the  shore  of  -the  eastern  or 
Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  place  of 
much  importance  in  Solomon's  time  (1  Ki. 
ix.  2G-28).  It  was  probably  a  part  of  David's 
conquest  (1  Chr.  xviii.  13),  and  was  re-cap- 
tured by  the  Edomites  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram 
(2  Ki.  viii.  20),  taken  from  them  again  by 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah  (2  Ki.  xiv.  22),  and 
afterwards  seized  by  the  king  of  Damascus 
(2  Ki.  xvi.  6),  who  was  in  his  turn  deprived  of 
it  by  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Ki,  xvi.  7-9). 
Elath  adjoined  E2don-CTeber.  <See  EziON- 
Geber). 

VAjBAD— loved  of  God  (Num.  xi.  26)— and 
MEDAD,  were  of  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel 
appointed  by  Moses  to  assist  him  in  the 
government  of  the  people.  When  the  elders 
were  assembled  around  the  tabernacle  to  seek 
wisdom  from  God  on  a  particular  occasion 
Eldad  and  Medad  were  absent.  The  Spirit  of 
God  was,  however,  poured  out  on  them  there, 
while  they  continued  with  the  camp,  as  well 
as  on  their  colleagues  who  surrounded  the 
tabernacle,  and  they  began  to  prophecy.  Their 
proceeding  was  represented  to  Moses,  and  he 
was  asked  to  prohibit  them,  but  he  declined, 
and,  so  far  from  wishing  them  to  be  silenced, 
he  uttered  a  prayer  tliat  all  the  people  might 
receive  the  same  Spirit  wliich  was  upon  Eldad 
and  Medad  (Num.  xi.  29). 

ELDERS — from  the  Saxon  word  eld,  de- 
noting age  (Exod.  iii.  IC)  —  a  comprehensive 
title,  the  peciiliar  force  of  which  must  be 
determined  by  the  connection,  &c.  While  in 
Egypt,  the  elders  of  Israel  (Exod.  iv.  29-31) 
were  probably  either  the  heads  of  tribes  or  the 
oldest  and  most  judicious  of  the  people.  And 
though  their  authority  was  in  its  nature  pater- 
nal, they  were  regarded  to  a  certain  extent  as 
the  representatives  of  the  nation.  In  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  every  city  had  its 
elders,  who  seem  to  have  possessed  a  local 
jurisdiction  somewhat  like  our  justices  of  the 
peace  (Deut.  xix.  12;  xxi.  1-9;  Josh.  xx.  4; 
Judg.  viii.  14 ;  xi.  5,  6 ;  Ruth  iv.  2,  4,  9 ;  Ezra  x. 
14).  There  was  a  select  body  of  elders,  however, 
chosen  and  ajjpointed  for  special  duties  (Num. 
xi.  10,  17,  24,  25) ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
taken  frf)m  the  general  class  of  elders.  The 
expression  is,  "  Gather  me  seventy  men  of  the 
elders  of  Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be 
elders  of  the  people,  and  officers  over  them." 

The  seventy  men  who  were  with  Moses  at 
mount  Sinai  were  also  seventy  of  the  elders  of 
Israel  (Exod.  _  xxiv.  1,  9).  At  a  subsequent 
period  of  Jewish  history  we  find  a  tribunal  of 
seventy  elders  known  as  the  sanhedrim,  which 
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the  Rabbies  maintain  was  a  continuance  of  the 
original  appointment  of  elders  by  Moses.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  the  sanhe- 
drim was  a  distinct  organization,  unknown  till 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  term  elders  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment generally,  if  not  always,  to  denote  a  class 
of  officers  in  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Church. 
Concerning  the  duties  which  appertained  to 
their  office  there  are  conflicting  opinions.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  in  Acts  xi.  30  the 
word  elders  means  simply  the  aged  men. 

The  persons  called  "elders,"  Acts  xx.  17, 
are  caUed  "overseers,"  Acts  xx.  28,  and 
"  bishops  "  in  Phil.  i.  1.  Elders  were  ordained 
(Titus  i.  5).  Elders  were  to  gain  converts  and 
refute  objectors.  It  was  the  duty  of  elders  to 
visit  the  sick.  "  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  let 
him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church"  (Jas.  v. 
14).  When  they  are  associated  with  the 
apostles  (as  in  Acts  xv.  6),  officers  or  members 
of  the  Christian  Church  are  intended;  and  when 
they  are  associated  with  the  civil  autlioritv 
(as  in  Acts  xxiv.  1),  officers  of  the  Jewish 
church  are  intended.  That  the  cori-uption 
and  contempt  which  attached  to  the  latter 
in  their  judicial  character  was  very  general  in 
our  Saviour's  time,  appears  from  Matt.  xxvi. 
59  ;  xxvii.  3,  41 ;  and  that  the  former  had  ex- 
tensive ecclesiastical  power,  appears  from  Acts 
xvi.  4. 

Elders,  estate  of  the  (Acts  xxii.  5),  means 
the  whole  body,  bench,  or  order  of  the  elders. 
In  Hebrews  xi.  2  elders  means  persons  of  a 
former  age — the  persons  whose  faith  and  feats 
are  recorded  in  the  subsequent  verses  of  the 
chapter.  In  the  book  of  Revelation  "four- 
and-twenty  elders"  are  a  symbolic  class  of 
worshippers  round  the  throne  in  heaven.  (See 
Bishop,  Council.) 

ELEALEH  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  37)— a  city  of 
the  Amorites  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
It  is  denounced  in  the  prophecies,  among  the 
cities  of  Moab  (Isa.  xv.  4;  Jer.  xlviii.  34). 
And  to  this  day  the  ruins  of  a  town  are  seen 
between  1  and  2  miles  north-east  of  Heshbon, 
that  still  retain  the  name  of  Eleale  or  El-Aal. 

ELEAZAR— G^ot^  the  helper.  1.  (Num.  xx. 
28)  The  third  son  of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi.  23),  and 
his  successor  in  the  office  of  high  priest,  which 
he  held  for  upwards  of  20  years,  and  his  family 
after  him,  tiU  the  time  of  Eli.  Nadab  ancl 
Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  together  with 
their  father  Aaron,  were  consecrated  to  the 
sacerdotal  office.  The  first  two  were  struck 
dead  for  a  particular  sin.     (See  Abihu.) 

Eleazar,  being  the  eldest  surviving  son,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  and  was  himself  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Phinehas,  according  to  the 
covenant  (Num.  xxv.  12,  13).  The  office  con- 
tinued in  Eleazar's  line  through  seven  succes- 
sions, and  then  passed  into  the  line  of  Ithamar, 
in  the  person  of  Eli,  who  was  both  high  priest 
and  judge.  In  Ithamar's  line  it  continued 
until  the  reign  of  Sa\il,  who  catised  Abimelech 
to  be  slain,  and  probably  transferred  the 
priesthood  to  Zadok,  who  was  of  the  line  of 
Phinehiis;  for  in  David's  time  we  find  the 
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priesthood  sustained  jointly  by  Zadolc  and 
Abiathar,  who  was  of  Ithamar's  family  (2 
Sam.  XX.  25).  Afterwards  Abiathar  was 
deposed  (1  Ki.  ii.  27),  and  Zadok  sustained  the 
office  alone;  and  the  succession  continued  in 
his  line  thenceforward  until  the  captivity. 
(See  Abiathak.) 

Abiathar  received  the  title  of  high  priest 
after  his  deposition  (1  Ki.  iv.  4),  but  it  was 
notliing  more  than  nominal ;  it  could  only  have 
been  a  secondary  rank,  such  as  Zephaniah  held 
(Jer.  Hi.  24).  Why  the  sacerdotal  succession 
was  transferred  from  Eleazar  to  Ithamar  we  are 
not  informed ;  but  we  are  told  why  it  reverted 
to  the  family  of  Eleazar,  (1  Sam.  ii.  27,  &c.) 

2.  (1  Chr.  xi.  12)  A  warrior  of  distinguished 
courage,  two  of  whose  exploits  are  recorded,  1 
Chr.  xi.  11-18  and  2  Sam.  xxiii,  9. 

3.  (1  Sam.  vii.  1)  The  son  of  Abinadab,  to 
whose  care  the  ark  was  committed  when  it  was 
sent  back  by  the  PhiHstines. 

EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL- G^ocZ-G^oc?  of  Israel 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  20).  The  word  El  is  from  a 
Hebrew  word  signifying  an  object  of  adoration. 
It  is  most  frequently  used  of  God,  but  is 
applied  both  to  Jehovah  and  to  heathen  gods. 
It  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  variety  of 
words,  to  which  it  gives  a  highly  significant 
meaning,  —  as  El-Bethel,  Daniel,  Jabneel, 
Othniel,  Peniel,  &c.     (See  Eloi.) 

El-Bethel— ^/ie  God  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv. 
7) — the  same  with  Bethel.     (See  Bethel.) 

ELECT  (1  Pet.  i.  2),  ELECTION  (Rom. 
ix.  11).  Both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
a  class  of  persons  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  elect," 
"  mine  elect "  (Isa.  Ixv.  9),  "  the  elect "  (Matt. 
xxiv.  22),  "his  elect"  (Mark  xiii.  27),  "his 
own  elect"  (Luke  xviii.  7),  "God's  elect" 
(Rom.  viii.  33;  Titus  i.  1),  "  the  elect  of  God  " 
(Col.  iii.  12).  So  also  in  the  New  Testament 
a  corresponding  phrase  often  occurs,  "elected 
together  with  you  "  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  "  the  purpose 
of  God,  according  to  election  "  (Rom.  ix.  11), 
"  election  of  grace  "  (Rom.  xi.  5),  "  election  of 
God"  (1  Thess.  i.  4),  "calling  and  election" 
(2  Pet.  i.  10).  These  terms,  in  their  various 
connections,  involve  a  very  important  and 
interesting  doctrine,  concerning  which  Chris- 
tians are  much  divided  in  opinion.  It  is 
evidently  a  matter  of  mere  revelation,  and 
many  of  the  reasonings  and  inferences  of  men 
are  therefore  likely  to  be  very  vain  and 
erroneous.  "The  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that 
shall  stand  "  (Prov.  xix.  21).  And  we  may  be 
fully  assured  that  in  his  counsel  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  infinitely  perfect 
attributes  of  his  character,  or  with  the  free 
agency  and  responsibility  of  man.  The  term 
is  applied  in  three  distinct  senses. 

1.  Individuals  are  elected  by  God  to  some 
special  work,  as  was  Cyrus  and  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord. 

2.  Communities  are  elected  to  national  bless- 
ings, as  were  the  Jews. 

3.  Persons  are  elected  in  God's  sovereign 
grace  to  eternal  life,  who  are  "  chosen  in 
Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  in 
order  to  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him. 
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Elect  lady  (2  John  1).  Whether  this  title 
is  applied  by  John  to  some  eminent  Christian 
woman,  or  whether  it  was  a  figurative  expres- 
sion, denoting  a  Christian  church,  has  been 
disputed.  If  a  petson  is  meant,  the  phrase 
may  signify  either  the  elect  Kuria  or  the 
lady  Eclecta :  the  former  is  the  most  likely 
supposition. 

ELEMENTS  (Gal.  iv.  3,  9),  elsewhere  ren- 
dered "  rudiments  "  (Col.  ii.  8,  20),  or  the  first 
principles  of  an  art  or  science,  is  a  term  api^lied 
to  the  ceremonial  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  were  worldly,  weak,  and  beggarly, 
inasmuch  as  they  consisted  very  much  in 
outward  or  worldly  observances  (Heb.  ix.  1), 
and  were  of  temporary  and  partial  service 
when  compared  with  the  disclosures  of  grace 
and  mercy  which  they  were  designed  to  shadow 
forth.  In  the  case  of  the  Colossians,  probably 
these  rudiments  of  the  world  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  some  vain  and  deceitful  philosophy. 
The  word  has  also  a  material  sense  in  2  Pet. 
iii,  10,  where  we  read,  "  The  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the 
works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burnt  up." 
In  this  verse  it  has  been  supposed  to  signify 
the  component  parts  of  which  the  physical 
universe  is  composed,  and  which,  in  ancient 
philosophy,  were  thought  to  be  four, — fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water.  But  as  heat  cannot  well  be 
said  to  melt  itself,  the  allusion  may  be  to  the 
heavenly  bodies.     (See  Colossians.) 

ELI — exalted  (1  Sam.  ii.  11) — a  descendant 
of  Ithamar,  the  fourth  son  of  Aaron,  and 
successor  of  Abdon  as  high  priest  and  judge 
of  Israel.  In  consequence  of  his  negligence 
or  injudicious  manageme&t  of  his  two  sons, 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  he  suffered  severe 
chastisement.  These  young  men  seem  to  have 
been  spoiled  by  paternal  indulgence ;  for  when 
they  offended  deeply  their  father  spoke  softly 
unto  them.  Samuel  was  directed  to  disclose 
to  Eli  the  judgments  that  would  come  upon 
his  family  (1  Sam.  iii.  13,  14),  chiefly  because 
of  his  neglect  of  paternal  duty.  The  old  man 
received  the  intelligence  with  remarkable  sub- 
mission ;  but  it  was  not  until  twenty-seven  years 
after  that  God  fulfilled  liis  threatenings.  His 
two  sons  were  both  slain  in  the  same  battle  with 
the  Philistines,  into  whose  hands  the  ark  of 
God  fell.  The  aged  priest,  then  in  his  ninety- 
eighth  year,  was  so  overwhelmed  when  these 
calamities  were  made  known  to  him,  that  he 
fell  backward  from  his  seat,  and  broke  his 
neck.  Eli  was  a  good  man,  though  wanting 
in  firmness  to  his  own  household.  His  heart 
trembled  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  the  news 
of  its  capture  hastened  his  death.  He  had 
governed  the  Hebrews  in  all  their  concerns, 
civil  and  religious,  for  the  long  period  of  forty 
years  (1  Sam.  iv.  18). 
ELI— my  God.  (See  Eloi.) 
ELIAB  (1  Sam.  xvii.  28)— the  eldest  son  of 
Jesse  (1  Sara.  xvii.  13),  and  a  man  of  angry 
and  envit.us  temper,  r  s  appears  from  his  treat- 
ment of  his  brother  David. 

ELIAKIM.     1.  (2  Ki.  xviii.  18)  An  officer 
in  the  court  of  Hezekiah,  Icing  of  Judah,  and 
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one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  treat 
with  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  had  laid  siejje 
to  Jerusalem.  We  have  a  minute  and  deeply 
interesting  account  of  the  whole  scene,  2  Ki. 
xviii.  and  xix. 

2.  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  34)  Son  and  successor  of 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah.  His  name  was  changed 
to  Jehoiakim.  (See  Jehoiakim.  ) 
SLIAS.  (See  Elijah.) 
LIASHIB  (Neh.  xiii.  4)— an  officer  of  the 
pie.  To  oblige  Tobiah,  a  relative,  he  took 
stores  out  of  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
pie,  and  fitted  it  up  for  Tobiah's  lodgings, 
soon  as  Nehemiah  knew  of  it,  he  caused 
Tobiah's  furniture  to  be  cast  out,  the  apart- 
nts  to  be  tlioroughly  cleansed,  and  the  stores 
be  returned. 

LIEZER— 6?oc?'5  7ie?p  (Gen*  xv.  2)— a  name 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament. 
,e  most  distinguished  person  who  bore  it  was 
raham's  steward  and  confidential  servant 
n.  xxiv.  2).    Abraham  calls  him  the  "stew- 
of  my  house,"  or  literally,  "son  of  posses- 
n  of  my  house,"  and  speaks  of  him  as  his 
IS  the  "  son  of  his  house  " — his  heir-at- 
riiese  words  do  not  imply  that  he  was 
born"  in  Abraham's  house,  as  our  version 
has  it,  for  he  is  called  "  Eliezer  of  Damascus." 
bably  he  was  a  near  relative  or  kinsman, 
some  are  inclined  to  identify  him  with 
t. 

'ELI'EU—God  JeJiovah  (Job  xxxii.  2)— a 
iend  of  Job,  and  a  kind  of  arbiter  in  the 
troversy  betAveen  him  and  three  of  his 
uaintances  who  had  come  to  sympathize 
th  him  in  his  calamities.  Elihu  regarded 
h  parties  as  in  the  wrong — -Job,  for  justify- 
himself  rather  than  God ;  and  his  three 
ends,  for  their  unfair  or  unsatisfactory  mode 
answering  the  afflicted  patriarch.  Elihu 
i  the  youngest  of  them  all.  He  is  called 
the  Buzite,  from  Buz,  the  place  of  his  nativ- 
"ty,  probably  a  city  of  Idumea,  as  were  also 
1  )edan  and  Teman  ( Jer.  xxv.  23  ;  xlix.  7,  8  ; 
Ezek.  xxv.  13).  The  ground  taken  by  the 
three  friends  of  Job  respecting  the  cause  of 
calamities  was,  that  his  jjrofessions  of  piety 
re  hypocritical ;  and  these  were  God's  judg- 
nts  upon  him  for  his  sins.  Elihu  shows 
it  this  inference  of  theirs  was  rash  and 
unauthorized,  and  proceeded  from  a  limited 
view  of  God's  providential  dispensations.  He 
censures  many  of  the  feelings  and  expressions 
into  which  Job  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
taunts  and  reproaches  of  his  visitors ;  and  then 
Buts  liim  in  remembrance  of  the  infinite  attri- 
l-utes  of  the  Divine  Being  as  a  ground  of 
Bubniission  and  confidence.  The  soothing,  yet 
faithful  and  honest  discourse  of  Elihu  is 
finely  contrasted  with  tlie  sharp  and  severe 
language  of  the  other  three  ;  and  especially 
are  his  wisdom,  piety,  benevolence,  and 
sympathy  admirable,  when  Ave  consider  his 
youtn  and  the  character  and  stuniling  of 
those  whom  he  addressed  (Job  xxxiii.  23,  24). 
(See  Job.) 

^  ELIJAH — God  Jehovah.      Concerning  the 
lineage  and  early  life  of   this  distinguished 
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prophet,  the  Tishbite,  the  Scriptures  give  us 
no  information.  We  are  told  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Gilead,  a  country  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Jordan.  He  is  first  introduced 
suddenly  to  our  ncjtice  as  bearing  an  awful 
message  from  God  to  Ahab,  the  king  of  Israel. 
Ahab,  having  abandoned  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  paid  homage  to  idoLs,  had  in- 
duced the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  to  imitate 
his  example.  The  prophet  is  commanded  to 
bear  to  him  the  terrible  tidings  that  he  and 
his  people  would  be  visited  with  the  scourge  of 
famme  :  '*  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth, 
before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  be  neither 
dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my 
word"  (1  Ki.  xv-ii.  1).  We  learn  from  the 
New  Testament  that  the  drought  lasted  three 
years  and  six  months  (Luke  iv.  25  ;  Jas.  v.  17). 
I'he  drought  extended  to  surrounding  coun- 
tries, for  the  famine  prevailed  in  Zarephath,  a 
city  of  Zidon,  in  the  comitry  of  Phoenicia, 
which  lay  to  the  north-west  of  Canaan.  And 
Josephus  gives  an  extract  from  an  ancient 
historian,  which  speaks  of  a  drought  that 
jirevailed  over  all  that  land  for  one  entire 
year ;  and  this  took  place  under  the  reign  of 
a  king  who  was  contemporary  with  Ahab. 
Elijah  having  delivered  this  message,  at  God's 
command  went  and  hid  himself  by  the  brook 
Cherith,  where  God  promised  to  protect  and 
feed  him.  (See  Cherith.)  In  this  retreat  he 
was  fed  by  the  ravens,  and  the  brook  would 
supply  him  with  drink.  But  a  question  has 
been  raised  whether  the  original  word,  orehim, 
denotes  literally  the  birds  known  liy  that 
name.  Various  opinions  have  been  advanced 
on  the  subject.  Some  commentators  affirm 
that  they  were  angels  who  had  assumed  the 
appearance  of  ravens ;  others,  that  they  were 
merchants,  in  proof  of  which  Ezek.  xxvii.  27 
is  referred  to,  because  the  same  word  is  there 
employed  to  denote  merchandise;  others,  that 
they  were  Arabians;  and  some,  that  they 
were  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  called  Arabah 
(Josh.  XV.  6 ;  and  xviii.  18).  The  first  theory 
sufficiently  refutes  itself.  That  they  were 
merchants,  or  even  individuals,  seems  highly 
improbable;  for  had  they  been  individuals 
God  would  not  have  spoken  of  them  so  enig- 
matically. And,  besides,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Ahab  had  sought  Elijah  through 
every  nation  and  kingdom,  and  it  is  therefore  to 
be  expected  that  he  would  first  make  a  vigilant 
search  for  him  in  his  own  dominions.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  very  unlikely  that  there 
would  be  any  persons  found,  so  far  raised 
above  the  fear  of  the  king's  command,  as  to 
conceal  the  man  whom  the  monarch  deemed 
his  greatest  enemy;  more  especially  since  all 
must  have  known  that  their  present  distress 
had  come  upon  them  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Elijah.  So  that  we  appear  to 
be  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  orebim 
were  literally  ravens.  Such,  too,  is  the  trans- 
lation of  Aquila,  S>anmachus,  Theodotion,  the 
Septuagint  and  other  ancient  versions,  with 
only  one  exception.  To  the  sunpoaition  that 
ravens  were  employed,  it  has  l>een  objected 
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that  birds  unclean  according  to  the  law  (Lev. 
xi.  15)  could  not  be  used  in  ministering  to  God's 
servant.  But  the  law  did  not  prohibit  any 
one  from  using  food  that  had  been  borne  on 
the  back  of  a  camel  or  horse,  both  of  which 
are  unclean  for  food  according  to  the  law. 
When  it  is  said,  ' '  The  ravens  brought  him 
bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread 
and  flesh  in  the  evening,"  it  is  not  meant 
that  they  served  him  on  these  occasions  with 
a  meal  of  cooked  food,  but  only  that  they 
brought  provision  periodically,  consisting  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  w^hich,  by  means  of 
a  fire  of  dry  wood,  Elijah  might  easily  prejjare 
for  his  own  use. 

As  most  of  the  streams  in  Palestine  were 
only  winter  torrents,  dried  up  in  a  very 
early  part  of  the  summer,  Cherith  soon 
shared  the  fate  of  others  depending  upon 
the  rainy  season.  It  is  simply  stated  (1  Ki. 
x\di.  7)  that  "  after  awhile,"  or  as  it  is 
rendered  in  the  margin,  "  at  the  end  of 
days,"  the  brook  dried  up.  The  waters  of 
Cherith  having  failed,  G-od  commanded  Elijah 
to  seek  another  abode  (1  Ki.  xvii.  8,  9). 
Elijah  set  out  at  once  upon  his  journey, 
attended  as  it  must  have  been  with  con- 
siderable danger,  for  he  required  to  pass 
through  the  territories  of  Ahab,  in  his 
way  to  Zarephath,  which  lay  on  the  north- 
west of  Galilee,  between  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
Having  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  he  saw 
the  woman  gathering  sticks  whom  God  had 
pointed  out  as  his  benefactress,  having  very 
probably  marked  her  present  occupation  as 
the  sign  by  which  she  was  to  be  recognized  (see 
Mark  xi.  1-6,  and  Luke  xxii.  7-13).  Elijah, 
thirsty  from  his  long  journey,  having  saluted 
her,  requested  that  she  would  give  him  a  little 
water  to  drink.  And  as  she  was  going  for  the 
water,  he  called  after  her,  saying,  ' '  Bring  me 
also  a  morsel  of  bread  in  thine  hand."  But 
she  assured  him  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
that  she  had  no  food  in  her  possession,  with 
the  excejjtion  of  a  handful  of  meal  and  a 
little  oil,  which  she  was  just  preparing  to 
dress  for  her  only  son  and  herself,  as  the 
last  diet  they  had  any  prospect  of  enjoying, 
after  which  they  anticipated  nothing  but  star- 
vation and  death.  Nothing  shaken  in  his 
faith  that  God  would  prove  true  to  his  word, 
the  prophet  insisted  that  she  would  comply 
with  his  request,  and  supply  him  with  the 
refreshment  he  needed,  even  before  she  or  her 
son  tasted  of  it ;  and  for  her  encouragement 
he  assured  her,  upon  the  authority  of  God, 
that  her  small  store  should  not  fail  till  God 
had  sent  rain  upon  the  earth.  The  woman 
believed  him,  did  as  she  was  commanded, 
and  realized  all  that  was  promised,  "for 
the  meal  wasted  not,  neither  did  the  cruse 
of  oil  fail"  (1  Ki.  xvii.  16).  But  while 
this  small  family  was  enjoying  comparative 
prosperity  in  the  midst  of  universal  desola- 
tion, a  dark  cloud  was  at  the  same  moment 
suspended  over  them.  The  widow's  only 
son  fell  sick  and  died.  This  sad  catastrophe 
elie  virtually  charged  upon  the  prophet, 
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under  the  impression,  perhaps,  that  as  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  drought, 
with^  all  its  fearful  consequences,  he  had 
nourished  her  and  her  son  only  that  a  more 
terrible  visitation  might  fall  upon  them. 
The  man  of  God  stayed  not  to  expostulate 
with  her  regardhig  her  mistake,  but  imme- 
diately took  the  corpse  of  the  youth  into  his 
own  chamber,  laid  him  upon  his  own  bed,  and 
having  stretched  himself  upon  the  lifeless  body 
three  times,  he  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the 
young  life  was  restored. 

The  prophet  having  lived  in  quiet  retirement 
for  a  considerable  time,  is  again  called  into  active 
service  (1  Ki.  xvii.' 1,  2).  The  phrase,  "after 
many  days,"  refers  to  the  time  that  the  prophet 
had  lived  with  the  widow  at  Zarephath,  and 
"  in  the  third  year"  refers  to  the  period  of  the 
drought.  Commentators  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  ap- 
parent discrepancy  between  the  language  of 
the  historian  (1  Ki.  xviii.  1)  and  of  our  Saviour 
(Luke  iv.  25)  and  the  apostle  James  (Jas.  v. 
17),  the  two  latter  defining  the  time  to  be 
three  years  and  six  months,  while  the  former 
speaks  of  Ehjah  as  leaving  the  Avidow's  house  in 
the  third  year,  after  which  only  a  short  peiiod 
elapsed  till  rain  fell  abundantly.  But  the 
form  of  expression,  "in  the  third  year," 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  means,  "after 
the  third  year,"  or  sometime  between  the 
third  and  fovirth  year.  Though  neither  dew 
nor  rain  had  moistened  the  earth  for  that 
long  period,  in  consequence  of  which  a  sore 
famine  prevailed  over  all  the  land,  but 
pressed  with  special  severity  upon  Samaria 
(1  Ki.  xviii.  3),  the  heart  of  the  king  re- 
mained unmoved  by  the  judgment,  yea,  he 
even  appears  to  have  increased  in  ooduracy 
in  profjortion  to  the  extent  of  his  sufferings. 
His  chief  concern  seems  to  have  been  how  to 
save  his  horses  and  mules  alive,  heedless  of  the 
multitude  of  human  beings  that  must  have 
been  perishing  from  hunger  (1  Ki.  xviii.  5). 
Yet  in  the  court  of  this  idolatrous  monarch 
there  was  a  most  devoted  servant  of  God, 
named  Obadiah,  steward  of  his  house.  Now 
Ahab  proposed  to  his  steward  that  they 
should  scour  the  land,  each  taking  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  and  go  through  the  whole 
of  it  in  quest  of  any  fountains  and  brooks 
which  were  not  yet  dried  up,  that  they 
might  obtain  provender  for  the  famishing 
animals.  As  these  arrangements  were  being 
made  at  the  palace  in  Samaria,  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Elijah,  commanding  h'm  to  go 
and  show  himself  to  Ahab,  and  promising  that 
He  would  send  rain  upon  the  earth.  And  as 
he  was  going,  in  obedience  to  the  command,  he 
met  Obadiah,  who  appears  to  have  set  out  a 
little  before  the  king  (1  Ki.  xviii,  16),  When 
Obadiah  saw  Elijah  he  at  once  recognized  him; 
and  having  prostrated  himself  at  the  seer's 
feet,  he  exclaimed,  "  Art  thou  my  lord 
Elijah?"  The  prophet  requested  Obadiah  to 
go  and  tell  Ahab  that  he  was  at  hand  (1 
Ki.  xviii.  9,  10).  Knowing  what  search 
had  been  made  for  the  prophet  at  home  and 
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abroad,  Obadiah  scruj^led  to  obey  Elijah,  be- 
lieving that  God  would  exercise  the  greatest 
care  over  him— would,  if  he  saw  any  evil 
about  to  befall  him,  remove  him  away,  no  one 
knowing  whither,  referring  no  doubt  to  the 
Budden  and  mysterious  manner  in  which  Elijah 
had  disappeared  at  the  commencement  of  the 
drought.  And  should  he  inform  the  king 
that  he  had  seen  Elijah,  and  the  king  be 
unable  to  find  him,  his  life  would  be  sacrificed 
for  the  prophet's.  But  Elijah  having  assured 
him  that  he  might  dread  no  harm,  as  he  would 
certainly  that  day  stand  before  Ahab,  he  com- 
jilied  with  his  recpest  and  informed  the  king. 
On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Ahab  went  to 
meet  Elijah,  and  at  once  charged  him  as 
the  cause  of  the  present  misery.  Elijah 
promptly  retorted,  that  not  he,  but  the 
king  himself  had  brought  upon  himself  and 
his  people  this  dreadful  calamity,  l)y  for- 
saking God  and  serving  Baalim.  The 
divine  messenger  also  proposed  to  prove  the 
accusation  in  a  manner  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties,  and  impressive  to  the 
entire  nation.  What  was  proposed  being 
reasonable,  and  Ahab  no  doubt  having  some 
idea  that  the  return  of  rain  was  connected 
with  the  goodwill  of  Elijah,  at  once  yielded 
assent.  So  Ahab  sent  and  gathered  together 
all  the  children  of  Israel  at  mount  Carmel, 
and  also  the  prophets  of  Baal,  in  number  450. 
"Jut  though  Elijah  desired  that  the  prophets 
the  groves  should  also  be  called  to  the 
me,  they  did  not  appear.  Very  probably 
they  ate  at  the  table  of  Jezebel,  and  were 
ider  her  authority,  she  would  not  permit 
;m  to  attend;  having,  perhaps,  some  dread 
the  result,  and  unwilling  that  her  faidi  in 
gods  should  be  put  to  so  severe  a  test. 
5e  Grove.)  The  scene  is  sublime,  the  one 
impion  against  hundreds  on  Carmel ! 
When  the  people  and  the  priests  of  Baal 
nad  assembled,  Elijah  rebuked  them  in  cut- 
ting terms  for  their  want  of  decision  as  to 
whether  Jehovah  or  Baal  ought  to  be  served. 
He  then  proposed  that  two  bullocks  should 
be  provided,  and  that  each  party  should  take 
one— the  prophets  of  Baal,  on  the  ])art  of 
their  god,  and  he  on  the  part  of  Jehovah ;  and 
that,  having  each  cut  their  bullock  in  jiieces, 
and  laid  it  upon  the  wood  on  the  altar,  without 
putting  any  fire  under  it,  they  should  call 
upon  their  god,  and  he  would  invoke  Jehovah; 
the  test  being  that  he  who  answered  their  sup- 
plications by  sending  fire  to  consume  the  sac- 
ritice,  should  be  held  as  the  true  God.  To  this 
proiX)sal  the  people  readily  assented.  And  as 
there  was  only  one  projihet  of  God  present, 
and  the  prophets  of  Baal  were  numerous, 
being  450  men,  Elijah  proposed  that  they 
should  make  the  first  experiment.  So,  having 
dressed  their  bullock  and  placed  it  upon  the 
altar,  they  presented  prayers  to  their  god  from 
morning  until  noon,  crying,  "O  Baal,  hear 
us."  But  there  was  no  answer.  And  they 
leaped  upon  the  altar  which  thev  had  made 
(1  Ki.  xviii.  26),  or  as  it  is  rennered  in  the 
margin,  "they  leaped  up  and  down  at  the 
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altar."  The  Septuagint  renders  it,  "ran 
round  the  altar,"  leaping  up  and  down.  Then 
"Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said.  Cry  aloud; 
for  he  is  a  god  :  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  ia 

Eursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  perad  venture 
e  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked.  And  they 
cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves,  after  their 
manner,  with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them"  (1  Ki.  xviii.  27,  28). 
When  the  day  had  nearly  passed  away,  and 
the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  drew  nigh, 
Elijah  called  the  people  near  him.  He  then 
erected  the  altar  of  God,  by  setting  up  twelve 
stones,  representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  dug  a  trench  round  al>out  them;  and 
having  arranged  the  wood  upon  the  altar,  and 
laid  the  sacrifice  upon  it,  he  requested  the 
people  to  fill  four  barrels  with  water,  and  pour 
it  upon  the  sacrifice  and  the  wood.  This  waa 
done  three  times,  till  the  water  filled  the  trench 
that  was  about  the  altar;  and  thus  it  was 
made  evident  that  there  coi;ld  be  no  fire 
secreted  among  the  wood.  Everything  being 
in  readiness,  Elijah  presented  a  very  remark- 
able prayer.  The  result  was  instantaneous: 
"  Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed 
the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the 
stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water 
that  was  in  the  trench.  And  when  all  the 
people  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their  faces;  and 
they  said,  the  Lord,  he  is  the  God ;  the  Lord, 
he  is  the  God.  And  Elijah  said  unto  them, 
Take  the  prophets  of  Baal;  let  not  one  of 
them  escape.  And  they  took  them;  and 
Elijah  brought  them  do-wTi  to  the  brook 
Kishon,  and  slew  them  there"  (I  Ki.  xviii. 
3G-40).  Whether  Elijah  had  any  special  com- 
munication from  God  regarding  these  idolaters 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  in  putting  them  to 
death  he  acted  according  to  the  plain  letter  of 
the  law  (Deut.  xiii.  5 ;  xviii.  20). 

Judgment  being  executed  upon  God's  ene- 
mies, Elijah  expected  a  return  of  His  favour 
to  the  nation.  In  confident  anticipation  that 
his  prayer  would  be  heard  before  it  was  pre- 
sented, he  assured  Ahab  that  he  might  go  up 
to  his  tent  and  refresh  himself,  for  there  would 
soon  be  abundance  of  rain :  himself,  in  the 
meantime,  retiring  to  the  mount  to  pray  for  it 
(J as.  v.  18).  Having  implored  God,  he  sent 
his  servant  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  look 
towards  the  sea  for  some  indication  of  the 
answer ;  but  there  was  no  apparent  response. 
In  full  confidence,  however,  that  rain  would 
come,  and  that  speedily,  he  sent  him  again, 
until  the  seventh  time,  when  he  returned  with 
the  joyful  tidings  that  a  cloud,  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand,  was  rising  out  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Satisfied  that  his  prayer  was  now- 
granted,  he  commissioned  his  servant  to  tell 
Ahab  that  he  shoidd  without  delay  prepare 
to  go  down,  lest  the  rain  might  hinder  him; 
for  rain  often  falls  in  such  copiousness  in  the 
East  as  to  render  travelling  impossible.  Mean- 
while the  little  cloud,  driven  by  the  \vind, 
soon  covered  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  the  rain 
poured  down  in  torrents.     (See  Cloud.) 

The  enraged  Jezebel  now  sent  a  message  to 
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Elijah,  as.sv.vlnc,'  him  that  she  had  taken  an  oath 
that  by  that  hour  on  the  foHowing  day  ho  should 
be  as  one  of  the  slain  prophets ;  and  the  man 
■\vh()  had  boldly  faced  an  angry  king,  terrified 
by  the  threatening  of  this  wicked  woman,  arose 
and  fled  for  his  life.  He  came  to  Beer-sheba, 
a  town  situated  at  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Judah.  There  he  left  his  servant,  but  went 
liimself  a  day's  journey  into  the  Arabian  desert. 
Patigued  with  his  journey,  and  downcast  in 
spirit,  he  sat  do^vn  under  a  juniper  tree,  and 
in  a  morbid  moment  requested  that  God  would 
take  away  his  life.  But  while  he  lay  and  slept 
tinder  the  juniper  tree,  an  angel  was  commis- 
sioned to  bear  food  to  him.  Twice  was  he 
aroused  from  slumber  to  partake  of  the  food 
that  was  thus  supplied.  Ilefreshed  by  such  a 
banquet,  he  went  on  in  the  strength  of  it  forty 
days  and  nights,  tUl  he  came  unto  Horeb,  the 
mount  of  God  (1  Ki.  xix.  1-8).  Over  what 
space  the  prophet  travelled  during  these  forty 
days  we  are  not  told.  The  language  of  the 
passage  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  spent 
forty  days  in  travelling  from  Beer-sheba  to 
Horeb ;  but  the  distance  is  not  so  great  that 
such  a  i)eriod  could  be  occupied  in  going  over  it. 
Having  arrived  at  Horeb,  the  scene  of  the 
old  legislation,  he  went  into  a  cave  and  lodged 
there.  Not  long  had  the  prophet  been  in  that 
lonely  situation  till  the  voice  of  God  was  hoard 
addressing  him  in  the  language  of  reproof, — 
"  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  "  To  which 
he  replies,  that  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  had 
provoked  the  wrath  of  his  countrymen  against 
iiim;  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  already 
demolished  the  altars  of  Jehovah  and  slain  his 
prophets,  he  only  having  escaped  destruction, 
and  his  Hfe  being  daily  sought.  The  Lord 
commanded  him  to  go  and  stand  upon  the 
mount  before  the  Lord,"  that  he  might  receive 
fresh  manifestations  of  his  power  and  mercy ; 
and  as  Elijah  was  preparing  to  obey,  the  Lord 
passed  by,  and  a  dreadful  wind,  and  earth- 
quake, and  fire  shook  the  mount,  and  seemed  to 
convulse  Nature  to  her  very  centre.  These 
were  succeeded  by  a  calm,  when  a  gentle  voice 
fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  alarmed  prophet ;  on 
hearing  which,  Elijah  wrapped  his  face  in  his 
mantle,  and  went  and  stood  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  when  God  again  addressed  him.  Having 
repeated  the  former  rei^roof,  and  Elijah  having 
returned  the  same  answer,  God  commanded 
him  to  return  to  the  scene  of  duty ;  to  go  by 
the  way  of  Damascus  and  anoint  Hazael  king 
over  Syria,  Jehu  king  over  Israel,  and  Elisha 
prophet  in  his  owti  room,  who  would  com- 
plete the  work  of  reformation  which  he  had 
l>egun.  And  to  clieck  his  desponding  fears, 
and  encourage  his  heart,  God  informs  him  that 
the  state  of  religion  was  not  at  such  a  low  ebb 
as  he  supposed ;  for  even  at  that  moment,  in 
degenerate  Israel,  there  were  7,000  men  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  So  lie  de- 
parted and  found  Elisha  in  the  field  ploughing 
with  oxen,  cast  his  mantle  over  liim,  and  very 
probably  accompanied  the  act  with  some  words 
which  are  not  recorded.  Be  that,  however,  as 
it  may,  Elisha  understood  what  was  meant  by 
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the  act,  for  he  left  the  oxen  and  went  after 
Elijah,  (1  Ki.  xix.)  But  the  anointing  of  the 
two  kings  Avas  deferred  by  Elijah  and  per- 
formed by  Elisha  some  years  after.  (See  2  Ki. 
viii.  7-15;  ix.  1.) 

About  two  years  after  these  events  took 
place  Elijah  was  sent  by  God  to  Ahab  to 
reprove  him  for  his  sin,  and  foretell  his 
doom,  for  having  fraudulently  seized  the  vine- 
yard of  Naboth  whom  Jezebel  had  put  to 
death  because  he  refused  to  part  with  his 
paternal  inheritance.  Elijah  found  the  king 
in  the  vineyard  of  which  he  had  just  taken 
possession.  The  sight  of  the  man  of  God 
appears  to  have  excited  in  the  guilty  mind  of 
Ahab  dreadful  apprehensions,  for  he  exclaimed, 
"Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy?"  As 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  king  had  seen  Elijah 
from  the  time  that  he  had  witnessed  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God  manifested  through  Elijah 
against  the  idolatrous  priests,  he  might  natu- 
rally congratulate  himself  that  he  had  been 
freed  from  all  further  annoyance  by  the  prompt 
and  decided  measures  adopted  by  his  wife  (1 
Ki.  xix.  2,  3).  But  Elijah's  appearance  under 
such  circumstances  very  naturally  called  to 
recollection  the  past  transactions  of  mount 
Carmel,  together  with  the  bloody  tragedy  that 
had  just  been  completed.  Elijah  assured  him 
that  since  he  had  given  himself  over  to  all 
manner  of  iniquity,  (iod  would  visit  him  with 
a  corresponding  punishment ;  and  that  the 
vengeance  of  Jehovah  would  descend  not  only 
upon  himself,  but  even  upon  his  posterity. 
When  the  drought  was  brought  upon  the  land 
Ahab's  heart  remained  unmoved ;  but  on  the 
announcement  of  this  judgment,  which  was 
more  personal,  his  spii'it  was  somewhat  sub- 
dued, and  he  gave  evidence  for  a  time  of  a 
sincere  penitence,  in  consequence  of  which 
judgment  was  deferred  in  Ahab's  day,  but 
afterwards  inflicted. 

Aijab  having  been  slain  in  battle  three  years 
afterwards,  his  son  Ahaziah,  who  reigned  in  his 
stead,  having  fallen  from  the  roof  of  his  palace,  by 
which  he  was  severely  injured,  sent  to  the  god  of 
Ekron  to  inquire  if  he  should  recover.  Elijah, 
on  being  directed  by  (rod,  met  the  messengers 
of  the  king,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  master 
to  inquii'e  if  it  was  because  there  was  no  God  in 
Israel  that  he  consulted  the  gods  of  the  heathen ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  intimate  to  Ahaziah 
that  his  present  malady  should  certainly  ter- 
minate in  death.  Ahaziah,  surprised  at  the 
speedy  return  of  his  servants,  as  well  as  at  the 
message  which  they  bore,  and  perceiving  by 
their  description  of  their  infonner  that  he  was 
Elijah,  sent  a  captain  with  fifty  men  to  take 
him.  But  when  the  company  had  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill  on  which  Elijah  was  seated, 
and  the  captain  had  delivered  the  message  in 
the  king's  name,  Elijah  pi-ayed  to  God,  who 
sent  fire  from  heaven  which  consumed  both  the 
officer  and  his  company.  This  being  reported 
to  the  king,  a  soconil  partv  was  des])atclu'  '. 
who  shared  a  similar  fate,  lint  the  king  boii 
set  upon  the  destruction  of  the  prophet,  sent  . 
third  company.     On  coming  into  his  presence, 
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-  captain  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the  man  of 
(Jod,  and  implored  that  Elijah  would  H|)aro 
their  life.  The  Lord  thon  said  to  Elijah 
that  he  miglit  accompany  these  men,  and 
solemnly  assure  the  kin^'  that  the  prediction 
already  annoimced  should  bo  duly  verified : 
"And  he  died  according  to  the  word  of  the 
I  ;>i(l  which  he  spake  by  Elijah." 

I  Jut  the  time  of  the  prophet's  sojourn  upon 
earth,  and  the  termination  of  his  labour,  were 
drawini,'  to  a  close.  On  the  eve  of  his  dci)arture 
he  paid  his  last  visit  to  the  various  seminaries 
of  prophetic  instruction,  (See  School.)  Both 
the  fact  of  Elijah's  departure  and  the  mode 
of  it  appear  to  have  been  made  known  to 
Elisha,  and  to  the  students  attending  these 
schools.  From  whatever  motive  we  are  not 
•  told,  Elijah  requested  once  and  again  that 
Elisha  would  leave  him  while  he  went  to  visit 
the  colleges  at  Bethel  and  Jericho,  and  when 
he  went  from  them  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan.  But  as  Elisha  declared  his  fixed 
purpose  in  no  case  to  leave  hira,  they  went  on 
together.  On  leaving  Jericho,  fifty  of  the 
young  men,  "  sons  of  the  ijroj)hets,"  who  had 
no  doubt  received  much  benefit  from  his  pious 
counsels,  followed  them  at  a  distance,  and 
beheld  the  two  prophets  advance  towards 
Jordan.  Elijah  took  his  mantle  and  smote  the 
waters,  and  they  divided,  so  that  both  went 
over  on  dry  ground.  Having  crossed  the 
river,  Elijah  asked  Elisha  what  he  should  do 
for  him  before  he  was  finally  separated  from 
bini.  Elisha  requested  that  a  double  portion 
of  his  spirit  might  rest  upon  hira.  Elijah 
assured  him  that,  though  the  request  was  great, 
yet  it  would  be  granted  if  Elisha  should  witness 
his  translation.  And  while  they  were  earnestly 
engaged  io  conversation,  a  chariot  of  fire  with 
horses  of  fire  appeared,  and  parted  them,  and 
Elijah  was  taken  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven. 
Elisha  saw  it,  and  cried,  "My  father,  my 
father  !  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof;"   and  he  saw  him  no  more  (2  Ki.  ii. 

About  seven  years  after  the  ascension  of 

Elijah  a  letter  is  said  to  have  come  from  him 

to  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  reproving  him  for 

his  gross  wickedness  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12-15).  Various 

;      conjectures  have  been  advanced  regarding  this 

ii      letter,  whether  it  was  written  by  the  prophet 

I      before  or  after  his  ascension,  or  whether  Elijah 

whould  not  be  read   Elisha.      Josephus    and 

hers  ima;^dne  that  this  writing  was  indited  in 

.  aven,  where  Elijah  now  was,  and  sent  to 

J  ehoram  by  the  ministry  of  angels.     But  there 

I      is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  so  singular  a 

miracle  was  wrought  m  favour  of  an  idolatrous 

■  iuce,    who    had    Moses  and  the  prophets, 

iiich,  in  our  Saviour's  opinion,  were  sufficient 

instruct  him  in  all  points  necessary  to  salva- 

n,  and  needed  not  any  additional  wi-iting  to 

sent  him  from   the  other  world.     Others, 

'•refi)re,  are  of  ojjinion  that  this  letter  was 

:  itten  before  Elijah's  ascension  into  heaven. 

:  ''othroyd,  in  his  translation  of  2  ('hr.  xxi.  12, 

instead  of  Elijah,  actually  reads  Elisha,  and 

adds,  that  this  correction    seems    absolutely 
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necessary,  though  not  confirmed,  perhaps,  by 
any  one  MS.  or  ancient  version. 

The  last  two  verses  of  the  Old  Testament 
contain  a  promise  that  Elijah  should  again 
appear,  in  the  character  of  a  refonner,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  public  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6).  That  the  Jews  ex- 
l^ected  a  literal  accomplishment  of  the  predic- 
tion of  the  re-ajjpearance  of  the  great  reformer, 
and  that  they  had  pretty  accurate  ideas  as  to 
the  time  when  that  event  should  take  j)lace, 
seems  evident  from  John  i.  21.  But  that  the 
prediction  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  appearance 
of  John  the  Baptist  seems  obvious  from  Luke 
i.  17,  and  also  from  our  Saviour's  own  words 
to  his  disciples  in  descending  from  the  mount 
of  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  10-13).  Elijah 
came  also  on  another  occasion.  He  descended 
from  heaven  in  company  with  Moses,  and  held 
converse  with  Jesus  on  the  summit  of  the 
mount  concerning  his  decease. 

Elijah  was  indeed  a  hero  of  wild  energy 
and  indomitable  courage.  He  appears  all  at 
once  on  the  scene  of  action,  as  if  he  had  dropt 
from  heaven ;  and  his  work  and  warfare  being 
over,  he  rose  again  in  majesty  to  his  native 
skies.  This  mighty  seer  appears  to  have  had 
little  in  common  with  ordinary  humanity. 
He  lived  above  it  in  lofty  nobility.  He  moved 
through  the  world  like  a  supernatural  visitant 
who  had  but  one  errand  by  which  his  whole 
being  was  absorbed.  He  never  stooped  from 
his  exalted  si)here;   the  burden  of  the  Lord 

Eressed  so  heavily  on  his  spirit  that  it  gave  to 
is  entire  aspect  and  attitude  an  unapproach- 
able sublimity.  He  spoke  in  tones  of  thunder 
to  a  guilty  people,  and  his  brow  seems  to  have 
carried  upon  it  the  lowering  terrors  of  divine 
indignation.  He  caught,  without  shrinking, 
the  bolt  from  the  thimder-cloud,  and  hurled  it 
in  God's  name  at  Ahab  and  his  kingdom.  The 
one  passion  of  his  heart  was  jealousy  for  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
honour  and  worship.  His  visit  to  Horeb  re- 
kindled his  zeal,  for  there  the  law  had  been  given 
which  he  strove  to  defend,  Moses  was  severe, 
Elijah  was  stem ;  the  tme  was  a  man,  the  other 
like  a  demigod;  awful  in  his  sympathy,  and 
unearthly  in  his  attachments ;  a  stranger  to  all 
the  nunor  realities  and  associations  of  every- 
day life.  And  as  there  was  so  little  of  man 
about  this  living  receptacle  of  inspired  energy 
and  vehemence,  he  needed  not  to  put  off  a 
body  already  spiritualized  by  the  burning  soul 
within  it ;  but,  in  a  chariot  formed  of  kindred 
flame,  he  ascended  at  once  into  the  joy  of  his 
Lord. 

ELIM  (Exod,  XV.  27)— the  second  station 
of  the  Hebrew  host  after  they  had  crossed  the 
Red  Sea.  It  had  twelve  fountains  and  seventy 
palm  trees.  It  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  Wadv  Ghurundel. 

ELIMELECH-m.v aodkinn  (Ruth  i.  2)— a 
Bethlehemite,  and  the  husband  of  Naomi, 
Ruth's  mother-in-law. 

ELIPHAZ— w.v  Go(rs  afrenrnh  (.7 oh  ii.  11)— 
one  of  the  three  friends  of  Job  who  came  to 
symx^atluze  with  him  in  bis  calamities.    He  is 
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called  the  Temanite,  probably  because  he  was 
a  native  of  Teman,  a  country  of  Idumea, 
settled  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  10,  11 :  comp.  Jer.  xlix.  7,  20 ; 
Ezek.  XXV.  13 ;  Amos  i.  11,  12  ;  Obad.  8,  9). 
Eliphaz  seems  to  have  been  the  eldest  of  Job's 
friends,  and  he  is  the  first  of  them  to  com- 
mence the  conversation  with  the  afflicted 
patriarch.  He  falls  into  the  great  blunder 
common  to  them  all — that  of  supposing  that 
some  gross  enormities  of  which  Job  had  been 
guilty  were  the  causes  of  his  fearful  punish- 
ment. The  style  of  Eliphaz  is  bold  and 
graphic,  especially  in  describing  the  divine 
holiness  and  majesty  (Job  iv.  12-17). 

ELISABETH— i/ie  oathofGod  (Luke  i.  5)- 
the  wife  of  Zacharias,  and  greatly  distinguished 
as  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  She  was 
a  descendant  of  Aaron ;  and  of  her  and  of 
her  husband  this  exalted  character  is  given  by 
the  evangelist— "They  were  both  righteous 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments 
and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless."  The 
name  is  the  same  as  Elisheba,  the  wife  of 
Aaron,  after  whom  she  may  have  been  named. 
(See  Zacharias.  ) 

ELISHA— ^o(f  5  salvatio7i — the  son  of  Sha- 
phat,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Elijah — was 
a  native  of  Abel-meholah,  a  village  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  Galilee.  He  was 
taken  from  the  plough  and  appointed  by  Elijah 
to  be  his  successor,  for,  directed  by  God,  Elijah 
found  him  in  the  field  and  threw  his  mantle 
over  him.  Elisha  ran  after  him  and  entreated 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  and  bid  fare- 
well to  his  father  and  mother ;  but  on  receiving 
an  enigmatical  answer  from  him,  he  slew  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  boiled  their  flesh  with  the  in- 
struments with  which  they  were  ploughing, 
and  feasted  the  people.  After  which  he  went 
and  ministered  unto  Elijah  (1  Ki.  xix.  16  to 
the  end).  He  was  with  him  in  his  last  journey 
to  the  schools  at  Bethel  and  Jericho,  and  when 
he  crossed  the  Jordan.  He  saw  his  transla- 
tion, cai:ght  his  falling  mantle,  and  received  a 
double  portion  of  his  spirit.  When  he  returned 
from  witnessing  the  ascension  of  his  predeces- 
sor, the  young  men  who  had  accompanied  the 
prophets  from  Jericho  saw  Elisha  approach 
the  banks  of  Jordan,  take  the  mantle  from 
his  shoulders  and  smite  the  waters,  saying, 
"Where  is  the  God  of  Elijah?"  And  when 
the  waters  parted  asunder,  so  that  he  passed 
over  on  dry  ground,  they  said,  "  The  spirit  of 
Elijah  doth  rest  upon  Elisha."  Though 
these  young  men  had  seen  Elijah  caught 
up  from  the  earth,  they  doubted  whether  he 
were  really  taken  up  to  glory,  but  thought 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  snatched  him 
away,  and  left  him  upon  some  distant  hill  or 
in  some  remote  valley.  Under  this  impression 
they  requested  Elisha  to  allow  them  to  send  fifty 
strong  men  in  search  of  the  absent  prophet. 
Elisha  at  first  refused,  but  being  importuned, 
he  yielded  to  their  solicitations.  They  went 
and  sought  diligently,  but  in  vain. 

While  Elisha  remained  at  Jericho  the  in- 
habitants presented  a  petition  to  him,  that  he 
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would  put  forth  his  power  and  sweeten  the 
springs  round  their  city,  for  "  the  water  was 
naught,  and  the  ground  barren."  In  the 
means  employed — casting  salt  into  the  water 
— there  was  no  adaptation  to  the  end  gained, 
so  that  the  result  proved  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  God  beyond  all  dispute. 
Elisha  next  seems  to  have  retraced  the  circuit 
which  he  had  lately  taken  in  company  with 
his  predecessor.  Having  crossed  the  Jordan, 
he  came  to  Jericho.  Leaving  Jericho,  he 
passed  through  Bethel  on  his  way  to  Carmel, 
where  Elijah  seems  to  have  made  his  abode 
(2  Ki.  iv.  25).  In  calling  at  Bethel,  his  object 
might  be  to  inform  the  students  of  the  pro- 
phetic seminary  there  that  he  had  witnessed 
the  glorious  departure  of  Elijah  to  the  upper 
world.  That  such  a_  communication  had  been 
made  by  him,  and  "that  it  had  been  indus- 
triously circulated,  as  it  was  of  such  a  marvellous 
description,  seems  confirmed  from  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  young  men,  deeply  tainted  mth 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  ran  after  Elisha  when  he 
was  departing  from  Bethel,  and  mocked  him, 
crying,  "  Go  up,  thou  bald-head,  go  up,  thou 
bald-head,"  referring,  as  is  supposed,  to  that 
baldness  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  which 
by  Orientals  was  considered  most  ignominious. 
Elisha,  indignant  that  reproach  should  be  thus 
cast  upon  his  message,  or  upon  the  Master 
whom  he  served  (Luke  x.  16),  turned  and 
cursed  them,  when  two  she-bears  rushed  out 
of  the  woods,  and  tare  forty  and  two  of  them 
(2  Ki.  ii.  23,  24).  It  is  supposed  by  some  that 
these  bears  did  not  destroy  the  youths,  but 
simply  wounded  them.  Our  English  version 
reads,  "tare  forty  and  two  of  them,"  but 
necessarily  implying  that  death  ensued.  Elisha 
next  went  to  mount  Carmel,  and  thence  to 
Samaria  (2  Ki.  ii.  23).  ■• 

After  the  death  of  Ahaziah  the  son  of  Ahab, 
Jehoram  his  brother  reigned  in  his  stead. 
Erom  the  days  of  David  till  the  death  of 
Ahab,  the  king  of  Moab  had  paid  tribute  to 
the  king  of  Israel.  But  now  he  threw  off  the 
yoke,  and  Jehoram,  in  order  to  punish  him,  re- 
solved to  enter  the  field  against  him.  For 
this  purpose  he  obtained  the  alliance  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Idumea,  with  all  their 
forces.  The  confederates  marched  seven  days 
into  the  wilderness  of  Edom,  that  they  might 
to  more  advantage  fall  upon  the  enemy ;  but 
they  had  nearly  jierished  for  want  of  water ; 
so  that  Jehoram  concluded  the  Lord  had 
brought  out  these  three  kings  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moabites.  Jehoshaphat,  as  was  natural  for  a 
good  man,  inquired  whether  there  were  not  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  to  whom  application 
might  be  made  in  the  emergency.  One  of  the 
servants  of  the  king  of  Israel  intimated  that 
Elisha  was  at  hand.  How  Elisha  was  induced 
to  follow  the  armies  of  these  kings  so  far  into 
the  desert  we  are  not  informed  ;  probably  lie 
was  directed  by  God,  that  he  might  be  present 
in  their  extremity,  and  afford  them  an  example 
of  God's  continued  and  benignant  superin- 
tendence.    The  prophet,   however,  on   being 
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consulted,  indignantly  told  the  king  of  Israel 
to  go  to  the  gods  of  his  father  and  mother, 
lint  being  entreated,  for  the  sake  of  Jehosha- 
])hat,  he  received  the  royal  applicants,  and 
uttered  a  remarkable  prophecy  of  deliverance 
(2  Ki.  iii.  1-25). 

On  his  return  home  again  from  this  expedi- 
tion, the  widow  of  a  juous  prophet  came  to 
him,  entreating  his  aid  in  a  case  of  family 
ilistre.ss,  as  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  was  involved  in  debt,  and  being 
unable  to  meet  the  demand,  her  creditors  had 
come  to  take  away  her  two  sons  into  bondage 
till  they  should  discharge  the  obligation — a 
course  permitted  by  the  Jewish  law  (Lev.  xxv, 
31) ;  Matt,  xviii.  25).  On  inquiry,  Elisha  found 
that  she  had  nothing  in  the  house  of  any 
worth,  except  a  i^ot  of  oil,  which  was  of  little 
value.  At  the  prophet's  direction  she  bor- 
rowed as  many  empty  vessels  from  her  neigh- 
1  )0urs  as  she  could  obtain.  And  having  shut 
lier  door  upon  herself  and  her  two  sons,  she 
])oured  out  the  oil  into  the  empty  vessels  until 
they  were  all  filled ;  and  the  increase  of  the  oil 
nly  stayed  when  she  had  no  more  vessels  to 
eive  it.  This  oil  Elisha  directed  her  to  sell 
order  to  pay  her  creditors,  and  to  use  the 
rjilus  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  her  family  (2  Ki. 

In  passing  from  Carmel,  probably  to  visit 
e  schools  of    the  prophets  at    Bethel  and 
ericho,  Elisha  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  at 
hunem,  where  a  woman  resided,  equally  dis- 
uished    for  her  wealth  and   beneficence, 
ho,  as  often  as  the  prophet  passed  that  way, 
ade  him  a  partaker  of  her  hosijitality,  and, 
ith  her  husband's  concurrence,   prepared  a 
tall  apartment,  such  as  was  set  apart  for  the 
ception  of  strangers,  in  the  outer  court  of 
.er  own  dwelling,  ami  into  which  Elisha  went 
ery  time  he  passed  by  the  town.     Elisha, 
sirous  of  rewarding  this  woman  for  such  kind- 
ss,  but  finding  her  contented  with  her  present 
condition,    could  confer  no   temporal  favour 
upon  her;  but  as  his  servant  Gehazi  suggested 
that  she  had  no  child,  and  her  husband  was 
old,  he  promised  that  she  should  have  a  son, 
which  ]iromise  was  in  due  course  of  time  real- 
ized (2  Ki.  iv.  8-17).     This  child,  so  promised 
and  given,  having  grown  up,w^entout  one  day  to 
^'s  father  while  he  was  in  the  harvest  field, 
d  was   suddenly  taken    ill,    exclaiming   ia 
•ony,    "My    head,    my   head."     This  was 
what  is  called  "a  st?oke  of  the  sun,"  which 
often    terminates    fatally    shortly    after    it 
occurs.      A  young  man,  one  of  the  servants, 
at  tlie  father's  command,  carried  him  home  to 
his  mother,  who  nursed  him  upon  her  knees 
till  noon,  when  he  died.     Having  laid  him  on 
the   prophet's    bed,  and  shut  the   door,    she 
requested    her    husband   to   send   one  of  the 
young  men  to  saddle  an  ass  and  convey  her  to 
the  man  of  God  at  mount  Carmel.     In  eastern 
countries  it  is  common  for  females  to  ride  upon 
an  ass,  while  the  person  who  guides  the  animal 
goes  behind  and  urges  him   forward.      And 
while  she  was  yet  at  a  distance,  Elisha  saw  her, 
called  to  his  servant  to  meet  and  salute  her. 
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heard  her  melancholy  story,  at  length  resusci- 
tated her  child,  and  delivered  him  to  his 
mother,  who,  when  she  received  him  from  the 
dead,  fell  at  the  prophet's  feet  and  bowed 
herself  to  the  ground  (2  Ki.  iv.  2<]-'67). 

Elisha  came  again  to  Gilgal,  a  town  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  little  to  the 
south-east  of  Jericho,  during  the  time  of  a 
gi'eat  dearth,  from  which  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets suffered  in  common  with  others.  Elisha 
requested  his  servant  to  set  on  the  large  pot 
that  had  been  formerly  in  use,  but  of  late  had 
been  little  employed,  and  prepare  for  them 
pottage.  One  of  the  young  men  went  out  to 
the  field  to  gather  herbs,  and  "found  a  wild 
vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild  gourds  hia 
lapful."  These  gourds  the  young  prophet, 
being  ignorant  of  their  quality,  shred  into 
the  pot.  The  eaters,  when  the  mess  had 
been  tasted,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  There 
is  death  in  the  pot;"  but  by  putting  a 
little  meal  into  it  by  the  prophet's  direction, 
the  bad  qualities  were  counteracted,  and  they 
sustained  no  harm  (2  Ki.  iv.  3S-41).  At 
this  time  a  man  came  from  Baal-shalisha, 
and  brought  to  Elisha  bread  of  the  first-fruits, 
twenty  loaves  of  barley,  and  full  ears  of  com 
in  his  scrip  or  garment,  which  Elisha  ordered 
to  be  set  before  the  i)eople  that  they  might  eat. 
Gehazi  expressed  astonishment  that  his  master 
should  purpose  to  set  so.  small  a  quantity  of 
bread  before  100  men,  which  would  not  be  a 
mouthful  to  each.  But  Elisha  repeated  his 
injunction,  and  assured  him,  on,  the  authority 
of  God's  own  word,  that  they  should  not  only 
all  partake  of  that  apparently  scanty  supply, 
and  be  satisfied,  but  sliould  even  leave  of  it ; 
and  so  it  happened  accordingly  (2  Ki.  iv.  42-44). 

The  next  miracle  wrought  by  ElL?ha  was 
very  striking,  whether  we  consider  the  wonder 
itself  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought 
about.  The  Syrians,  in  one  of  their  incursions 
into  the  land  of  Israel,  had  carried  away  a 
little  maid,  who  was  taken  into  the  house  of 
the  captain  of  the  Syrian  host,  a  man  of  valour, 
and  held  in  much  esteem  by  his  master ;  but 
he  was  afflicted  with  that  dreadful  malady, 
the  lejjrosy.  It  being  the  duty  of  the  young 
slave  to  wait  upon  Naaman's  wife,  she  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  her  master  were  in 
Samaria  with  the  prophet  that  was  there, 
for  he  would  cure  him  of  his  leprosy.  And 
there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  miracles 
that  had  been  performed  by  Elisha  were  re- 
coriled  by  the  damsel.  These  sayings  were 
reported  to  the  king  of  Syria,  who  urged 
Naaman  to  go  without  delay,  with  large 
presents  of  gold  and  silver  and  raiment  to  the 
king  of  Israel.  The  monarch  wrote  a  letter 
with  his  own  hand,  respectfully  requesting  the 
king  that  he  would  heal  Naaman  of  his  maladj'. 
But  the  king  of  Israel  having  read  the  letter, 
rent  his  clothes,  and  imagined  the  messa-'e  to 
be  a  device  for  seeking  a  quarrel  with  him. 
Elisha  having  heard  tliat  the  king  had  rent 
his  clothes,  sent  to  him,  saying,  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  such  manifestations  of  grief:  for 
if  Naaman  should  come  to  hiin  he  would  bo 
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convinced  that  there  was  a  prophet  in  Israel. 
Immediately  the  Syrian  officer,  with  all  his 
retinue,  was  at  the  door  of  the  prophet's  humble 
abode,  and  Elisha  sent  him  a  message,  with  the 
injunction,  "Go  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan, 
and  thy  flesh  shall  come  again  to  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  be  clean."  But  such  attention  was  not 
what  the  proud  captain  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving,  and  was  anything  but  what  he  had 
anticipated.  Being  offended,  too,  at  the  mean- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  remedy  proposed, 
he  "went  away  in  a  rage."  One  of  his  own 
attendants  ventured  thus  to  remonstrate :  "  My 
father,  if  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some 
great  thing,  wouldest  thou  not  have  done  it  ? 
how  much  rather,  then,  when  he  saith  to  thee, 
Wash  and  be  clean ! "  This  sage  expostulation 
had  the  desired  effect ;  he  went  and  dipt  him- 
self in  Jordan,  according  to  the  prophet's  direc- 
tions, and  fully  realized  what  was  promised. 
Being  now  convinced  that  the  God  whom 
Elisha  served  was  the  only  God  in  all  the 
earth,  he  returned  again  to  him  and  intreated 
him  to  accept  something  as  a  token  of  his 
gratitude;  but  the  prophet,  though  urged, 
positively  refused.  Naaman  then  besought 
the  prophet  to  grant  him  two  mules'  burden 
of  earth.  What  he  designed  to  do  with  the 
earth  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  Naaman  wished  to  renounce  so  far 
idolatrous  worship,  and  that  he  intended  to 
construct  an  altar  to  Jehovah  of  earth  taken 
from  God's  chosen  land;  but  he  was  super- 
stitious in  his  request,  and  indecision  and 
compromise  appear  in  his  explanation.  The 
presents  refused  by  Elisha  were,  however, 
coveted  eagerly  by  Gehazi,  and  stealthily 
obtained  by  him.  Alas !  his  greed  and  false- 
hood brought  Naaman's  leprosy  upon  himself 
and  his  posterity,  (2  Ki.  v.)     (See  Naaman.) 

It  would  appear  that  Elisha  had  remained 
for  some  time  with  those  attending  the  semi- 
nary at  Gilgal;  for  we  find  the  young  men 
complaining  to  the  prophet  that  the  place 
where  they  abode  was  too  strait  for  them, 
and  requesting  his  permission  to  go  to  the 
banks  of  Jordan  and  cut  down  wood,  that 
they  might  construct  for  themselves  another 
abode,  and  that  he  would  also  accompany 
them  to  superintend  the  undertaking  —  to 
which  he  assented.  It  happened  that  while 
one  of  them  was  cutting  do\A'Ti  a  piece  of  wood 
on  the  edge  of  the  river,  his  axe  head  dropped 
into  the  water,  and  the  river  being  deep  at  the 
very  njargin,  he  concluded  it  was  lost.  On 
exx)ressing  his  deep  sori-ow,  because  it  was 
borrowed,  the  prophet  commanded  him  to  cut 
a  piece  of  wood,  and  cast  it  in  at  the  place 
where  the  iron  dropped.  It  rose  at  once  to 
the  surface  and  swam,  and  he  recovered  it  (2 
Ki.  vi.  1-7). 

The  king  of  Syria,  in  making  war  against 
Israel,  usually  employed  ambuscades  as  his 
favourite  stratagem ;  but  Elisha,  through  the 
Spirit  of  God,  warned  the  king  of  these  plots, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  avoid  ruin.  The 
Syrian  sovereign  at  first  cotdd  not  account 
for  Jehoram's  discovering  plans  which  were 
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laid  in  the  utmost  secrecy,  unless  some  of  hig 
own  servants  were  betraying  him.  One  of 
his  counsellors  having  heard,  however,  of 
the  continuous  and  startling  miracles  that 
were  performed  by  Elisha,  suggested  very 
conclusively  that  the  seer,  who  was  ca.pable 
of  reading  the  thoughts  of  men,  was  quite  able 
to  detect  the  secret  counsels  of  the  king. 
Having  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  the  prophet 
was  residing  for  the  time  at  Dothan,  a  town 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  he  sent 
some  soldiers  to  encompass  it,  in  order  to  take 
him.  The  prophet's  servant  saw  the  city 
surrounded  with  an  army,  and  expressed  to 
his  master  great  alarm.  But  Elisha  prayed, 
and  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man,  and  he  saw  all  the  mountains  round 
about  covered  with  chariots  and  horses  of  fire. 
And  when  Benhadad's  army  came  near,  Elisha 
prayed  the  Lord  to  smite  them  with  blindness ; 
and  he  went  out  and  told  them  that  that  was 
not  the  city  they  sought,  but  if  they  would 
follow  him,  he  would  conduct  them  to  the 
man  of  whom  they  were  in  quest.  So  he  led 
them  into  Samaria,  and  then  prayed  the  Lord 
to  open  their  eyes — when,  lo !  they  discovered 
that  they  were  in  the  very  capital  of  the 
enemy.  Jehoram,  in  his  haste  to  be  avenged 
on  them,  asked  the  prophet,  "My  father, 
shall  I  smite  them?  shall  I  smite  them?" 
The  prophet  nobly  refused,  and  spurned  from 
him  such  a  dastardly  revenge  (2  Ki.  \i.  23). 

Though  the  Syrians  came  no  more  in  com- 
panies unto  the  land  of  Israel,  yet  Benhadad, 
having  collected  all  his  hosts,  went  up  and 
besieged  Samaria,  till  it  was  reduced  to  the 
greatest  straits  (2  Ki.  vi.  8-23.)  (See  Ass's 
Head  and  Dove's  Dung.)  The  object  ( 
Benhadad  was  to  cut  ofS,  all  supplies,  so  tha; 
the  people  of  Samaria  would  be  compelled  to 
surrender.  This  the  king  of  Israel  dreaded, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  it,  hept  watch  himself, 
frequently  going  round  the  city  on  the  top  of 
the  wall.  Passing  along  one  day,  his  attention 
was  directed  to  a  woman  by  her  calling  for  help, 
and  supposing  that  the  aid  she  needed  was 
food,  he  replied,  "  If  the  Lord  do  not  hel}> 
thee,  whence  shall  I  help  thee?"  But  the 
woman  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  help 
she  required  was  that  he  would  interpose  his 
authority  and  cause  justice  to  be  done  her  in 
a  case  in  which  she  thought  herself  wronged. 
She  and  another  woman  had  bargained,  each 
in  her  turn  to  kill  her  son  for  food ;  and 
that,  according  to  agreement,  she  had  been 
the  first  to  provide  the  tragic  feast ;  but  when 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  other  to  butcher  and 
eat  her  son,  her  maternal  feelings  recoiled 
at  the  thought,  and  she  hid  him.  On  hearing 
that  such  a  deed  of  cannibalism  had  been 
perpetrated  in  the  city,  the  king  rent  his 
clothes,  and  bound  himself  under  an  oath 
that  Elisha  should  not  live  another  day  ;  and 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  execute  his  bloody 
purpose.  Elisha,  meanwhile  sitting  in  his  own 
house  with  the  elders,  knew  wliat  had  been 
resolved  on,  and  mentioned  to  his  auditors 
the  quick  coming  of  the  royal  executioner. 
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Tlie  decree  and  fulfilment  of  it  are  simultaneous 
in  the  East,  but  the  door  of  Elisha's  dwelling 
was  secured  against  the  murderous  intruders 
(2  Ki.  vi.  32,  33).  In  the  interval  the  king 
seems  to  have  repented  of  his  rash  resolve,  and 
hastened  after  the  messenger  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  sentence.  And  when  lie  came 
to  the  prophet  he  accused  him  of  nfit  praying 
to  God  to  deliver  them  from  tlieir  present 
distress ;  for  as  the  evil  was  manifestly  from 
the  Lord,  and  he  had  power  with  God,  he  was 
very  criminal  in  not  emjiloying  his  super- 
natural influence  to  save  the  nation.  Elisha 
prophesied,  however,  that  there  should  by  that 
nour  next  day  be  abundance  in  Samaria,  and  at 
the  same  time  assured  one  of  the  king's  favourite 
Itendants  that,  because  he  had  doubted  the 
\\  ord  of  God  now  spoken,  he  should  only  see, 
but  not  partake  of  the  amazing  i^lenty.  This 
prophecy  was  strikingly  fulfilled,  for  that 
night  a  panic  seized  the  Syrian  host,  and  they 
fled  in  disorder  and  trepidation,  leaving  their 
numerous  stores  behind.  The  people,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  from  four  lepers  who  had 
wandered  in  distress  to  the  Syrian  camp,  went 
out  and  pillaged ;  provisions  rapidly  and  amaz- 
ingly fell  in  price  ;  and  the  lord  on  whose  hand 
the  king  leaned,  was  trodden  under  foot  in  the 
general  rush  and  commotion.  Elisha's  word 
had  come  to  pass.  This  flight  of  Israel's  ene- 
jnies  was  caused  by  God  making  them  hear  a 
)ise  of  a  mighty  liost  of  chariots  and  horses, 
id  they  concluded  that  the  king  of  Israel  had 
jtained  the  alliance  of  the  Hittites  and  the 
[yi)tians. 

ilioha  then  came  to  Shunem,  and  gave 
)tice  to  the  woman  whose  son  he  had  re- 
)red  to  life  that  there  wo\ild  be  a  famine 
the  land  for  seven  years,  and  warned  her  to 
;k  an  abode  for  herself  and  family  in  another 
auntry,  that  she  might  not  suffer  from  that 
nirge.  So  she  went  and  dwelt  in  the  land 
the  Philistines  seven  years,  at  the  end  of 
rhich  she  returned  again  to  her  own  country, 
id  finding  that  her  possessions  had  been  taken 
ip  by  some  other  party  (but  whether  confis- 
itecl  by  the  king,  taken  possession  of  by  a 
relation,  or  lost  by  the  negligence  of  her  agent 
in  her  absence,  cannot  now  be  ascertained), 
she  went  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  do  her 
justice,  and  cause  her  land  to  be  restored. 
And  it  so  happened,  that  just  when  the  woman 
made  her  request  to  the  king,  he  was  talking 
with  Gehazi  ctincerning  the  mighty  works  that 
Elisha  had  done ;  and  while  Gehazi  was  re- 
hearsing to  the  king  that  Elisha  had  raised  to 
life  the  son  of  a  certain  woman,  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
very  woman  herself,  when  at  once  he  recog- 
nized her,  and  exclaimed  to  the  king,  "My 
Lord,  0  king,  this  is  the  woman,  anil  this  is 
her  son,  whom  Jillisha  restored  to  life."  On 
being  informed  by  the  Avoman  concerning 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  king 
ordered  an  othcer  to  restore  all  her  pro- 
perty, together  with  all  its  produce  from  the 
time  that  she  had  left  until  that  day  (2  Ki. 
viii.  1-G). 
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What  became  of  EUsha  during  these  seven 
years  of  famine,  we  are  not  infonued;  nor 
have  we  any  account  of  liim  until  he  went  to 
Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  to  execute 
the  order  of  declaring  Hazael  king,  which 
order  had  been  given  to  Elijah,  his  predecessor. 
At  that  time  lienhadad  the  king  was  sick, 
arising,  according  to  Josephus,  from  a  fit  of 
melancholy  on  account  of  God  being  so  power- 
ful an  enemy  against  him,  which  he  saw  was 
the  case  when  he  understood  that  his  army  had 
been  routed,  not  from  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
foe,  as  they  supposed,  but  by  a  supernatural 
intervention.  Benhadad  knowing  somewhat 
of  the  mighty  deeds  of  Elisha,  and  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  power  of  making  known 
to  men  what  was  hid  from  common  mortals, 
sent  Hazael,  one  of  his  prime  ministers,  to 
the  prophet  with  large  and  costly  presents,  to 
inquire  whether  he  should  recover  of  his  sick- 
ness. Elisha  told  Hazael  to  inform  his  lord 
that  his  disease  was  not  in  itseK  mortal,  but 
nevertheless  God  had  made  it  known  to  him 
that  it  would  certainly  terminate  in  death, — 
referring  evidently  to  the  manner  of  his  death 
as  recorded  in  2  Ki.  viii.  15.  Then  the  man  of 
God  looked  steadfastly  upon  Hazael,  with  grief 
depicted  in  his  countenance  and  tears  flowing 
from  his  eyes,  until  Hazael  was  ashamed,  and 
asked  the  prophet  why  he  wept.  And  the 
prophet  recounted  in  awful  language  the  bloody 
and  barbarous  cruelties  which  the  conqueror 
should  inflict  on  his  native  land  (2  KL  viii. 
7-13).  About  a  year  after  the  above  events 
took  place,  Elisha  anointed  Jehu  king  over 
Israel.  (See  Jehu.)  In  his  last  sickness 
Elisha  was  visited  by  Joash,  the  king  of 
Israel,  who  came  down  to  the  prophet  and 
wept  over  him.  The  dying  prophet  gave 
him  83Tnbolic  promises  of  deliverance  from 
the  domination  of  Syria,  though  the  king 
failed  to  understand  the  symbol,  and  take  full 
advantage  of  it.  At  the  age  of  ninety  years 
— during  sixty  of  which  he  is  suiDposed  to  have 
prophesied — Elisha  died. 

Some  time  after  the  prophet's  decease  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  occurred  at  the  place 
where  he  was  buried.  A  band  of  Moabites, 
having  invaded  the  land,  were  seen  at  a  little 
distance  by  a  company  of  mourners  bearing  a 
man  to  the  grave,  just  when  they  were  passing 
the  sepulchre  of  Elisha.  In  order  to  avoid 
detection,  they  hastily  removed  the  stone  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  in  which  the  mortal- 
remains  of  the  man  of  God  were  reposing,  and 
cast  into  it  the  corpse  they  were  carrjang; 
but  no  sooner  did  it  come  into  contact  with 
the  bones  of  the  prophet  than  the  man  revived 
and  stood  up.  "After  his  death,"  says  the 
son  of  Sirach,  in  his  eulogium  on  this  pix>phet, 
"  his  Ixxly  prophesied  ;  he  did  wonders  in  his 
life,  and  at  his  death  his  works  were  marvel- 
lous "  (Eccles.  xlviii.  13). 

The  life  of  Elisha  bears  a  milder  aspect  than 
that  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  calmer  than 
the  hurried  career  of  the  Tishbite — less  abrupt 
and  vehement,  but  still  full  of  energy  and 
decision.  In  Ehjah  there  was  the  impetus  of 
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terrible  power,  that  seems  often  to  have  ex- 
hausted itself  by  its  very  might.  In  Elisha 
the  prophetic  impulse  was  more  sustained  and 
equable.  The  latter,  too,  had  more  of  man 
about  him,  came  oftener  into  sympathetic  con- 
tact with  humanity.  Elijah  belonged  to  the 
desert,  Elisha  to  the  town  and  civilized  life. 
Both  are  illustrious  specimens  of  that  noble- 
ness of  aim,  that  lofty  courage,  that  burning 
piety,  that  valorous  and  disinterested  patriotism 
which  are  erected  by  the  elevating  grace  and 
the  inspiring  influence  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

ELISHAH  (Gen.  x.  4)— a  son  of  Javan, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  settled  upon  some 
islands  of  the  sea  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7).  Perhaps 
Elis  is  the  Peloponnesus. 

ELKANAH — God  possesses.  Seven  persons 
of  this  name  are  found  in  Scripture,  the  best 
known  of  whom  is  the  father  of  Samuel  the 
prophet. 

ELKOSH  (Nah.  i.  1)— the  birth-place  of 
Nahum  the  prophet.  Jerome  placed  it  in 
Galilee;  others  put  it  at  Allcush,  near  MosuL 
(See  Nahum.) 

ELLASAR  (Gen.  xiv.  1)— the  city  of  king 
Arioch.  Some  identify  it  with  Larissa;  but 
more  probably  it  was  Larsa,  which  is  now  called 
Senkereh. 

ELM  (Hos.  iv.  13).  The  original  is  else- 
where translated  oak.     (See  Oak.) 

'EL0I—7ny  God  (Mark  xv.  34)— one  of  the 
names  of  the  Most  High,  but  is  applied  to 
other  objects  of  adoration.  It  is  the  atlah  of 
the  Arabians.  (See  El.)  The  exclamation  of 
our  Saviour  is  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  tongue, 
and  is  taken  from  Ps.  xxii.  1.  The  peculiar 
application  of  the  passage  may  be  learned  from 
comparing  Isa.  liii,  4,  5;  Zech.  xiii.  7;  Luke 
xxii.  63;  2  Cor.  v.  21;  Gal.  iii.  13. 

ELOIIIM  is  the  general  name  of  God,  and 
comes  from  a  root  signifying  to  be  an  object  of 
dread  and  reverence.  The  witch  of  Endor 
gave  this  name  to  the  awful  apparition  of 
Samuel.  Angels,  as  being  creatures  so  highly 
exalted  above  men,  are  therefore  Elohim.  So 
in  Ps.  xcvii.  7,  "  Worship  him,  all  ye  gods." 
In  the  apostle's  quotation  in  Heb.  i.  6,  "gods" 
is  rendered  angels.  Magistrates  are  objects  of 
reverence  to  their  subjects,  and  are  therefore, 
in  Hebrew  phrase,  Elohim.  "  Thou  shalt  not 
revile  the  gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy 
people"  (Exod.  xxii.  28).  In  this  portion  of 
Exodus  Elohim  is  several  times  rendered 
"judges."  So  also  in  the  same  sense  it  is 
found  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  7.  But  in  a  special 
sense  it  is  applied  to  the  Divine  Being,  numen 
tremendum,  of  whom  the  universe  should  stand 
in  awe,  and  before  whom  it  should  bow  itself 
in  deep  prostration. 

ELUL.     (See  Month.) 

ELYMAS.     (See  Bar-jesus.) 

EMBALM  (Gen.  i.  2).  The  practice  of 
embalming  prevailed  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  Hebrews  learned  it  from  the  Egyptians, 
by  whom  it  was  understood  very  perfectly; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
which  kept  the  flat  countty  under  water  for 
nearly  two  months  every  yeax,  probably  obliged 
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them  to  resort  to  some  such  method  of  preserv- 
ing their  dead.  Others  suppose  that  it  was  to 
preserve  the  body  for  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
soul,  after  it  had  completed  its  various  transmi- 
grations. The  embalmers  or  physicians  were 
regarded  as  sacred  officers.  The  deceased 
person  was  opened  (both  head  and  body),  the 
inward  vessels  and  organs  entirely  removed, 
and  the  cavities  filled  with  drugs  and  spices — 
such  as  myrrh  and  cassia — by  which  the  humours 
were  imbibed  and  absorbed,  and  the  form  pre- 
served fi-om  decay.  It  was  then  swathed  in 
linen  bandages,  with  a  profusion  of  aromatics 
—the  outside  having  been  previously  rubbed 
with  saltpetre.  The  jrice  of  embalming  a 
single  body  was  sometimes  upwards  of  £108, 
and  from  that  down  to  £41  or  £62.  Sometimes 
the  process  lasted  from  thirty  to  seventy  days, 
and  afterwards  the  body  was  placed  in  a  C()ffin 
of  sycamore  wood  or  stone.     The  features  of 


Mummy  Coffin. 

the  deceased  were  often  painted  on  the  coffin, 
and  it  was  then  placed  upright  against  the 
walls  of  the  house,  where  it  often  remained  for 
years— a  perpetual  memento  mori  to  its  living 
relatives  and  posterity.  Finally,  the  bodies 
were   placed  in  subterraneous  vaults  in  the 
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ground  or  in  the  rock,  where  they  are  often 
found,  after  the  lapse  of  2,000  or  3,000  years, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  Among  the 
poorer  classes  a  simple  and  less  expensive 
process  of  embalming  was  usually  resorted  to, 
cedar  oil  and  saltpetre  being  the  principal 
means  emjiloyed. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  embalming  was 
practised  by  the  Hebrews,  except  in  the  cases 
of  Jacob  arid  Joseph,  and  then  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  i^reserving  their  remains  till  their 
miimmics  could  be  carried  into  the  land  of 
promise.    (See  Buky,  Egypt.) 

EMBROIDER  (Exod.  xxviii.  30)— a  word 
descriptive  of  an  art  well  known  to  the  ancient 
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ITebrews,  and  which  they  seemed  to  have 
learned  in  Ef?ypt.  "llaiment  of  needlework," 
•'clothing  of  wrought  gold,"  was  the  fruit  of 
this  art  and  skill.  In  luxurious  Tyre  the 
very  sails  of  their  vessels  were  of  embroidered 
work,  —  "Fine  linen,  with  broidered  work 
from  Egypt,  was  that  which  thou  spreadest 
forth  to  be  thy  sail;  blue  and  ])urple  from 
the  isles  of  Elishah  was  that  which  covered 
thee"  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7).  In  reference  to  the 
refinement  and  prevalence  of  this  art  in 
ancient  Egypt,  Wilkinson  observes,  "Many 
of  the  Egyptian  stuffs  presented  patterns 
worked  in  colours  by  the  loom,  independent 
of  those  produced  by  the  dyeing  or  printing 
process,  and  so  richly  composed  that  they  vied 
with  cloths  embroidered  with  the  needle.  The 
art  of  embroidery  was  commonly  practised  in 
Pigypt,  and  seems  to  have  been  learned  by  the 
Hebrews  (Exod.  xxvi.  36;  xxvii.  16).  The 
gold  thread  used  for  these  purposes  is  supposed 
to  have  been  beaten  out  with  the  hammer 
(I'Lxod.  xxxix.  3),  and  afterwards  rounded. 
Pliny  mentions  cloth  woven  with  gold  threads, 
sometimes  entirely  of  these  materials,  without 
any  woollen  or  linen  ground."  (See  Distaff, 
Weaver.) 

EMERALD  (Exod.  xxviii.  18)— a  very  valu- 
al)le  gem,  of  a  pure  green  colour,  to  which  it 
•  wes  its  chief  value.     The  deepest  colours  are 
I  lie  most  valuable.       Pliny,   in  his  Natural 
Ustory,  b.  xxxvii.-.  ch.  5,  thus  describes  it, — 
'The  sight  of    no  colour  is  more    pleasant 
lan  green ;  for  we  love  to  view  green  fields 
id  green  leaves,  and  are  still  more  fond  of 
)king    at   the    emerald,  because    all    other 
Jens    are    dull    in    comparison  with    this." 
le  emerald  is  found  in  Peru  and  the  East 
idies,   and  was  an  article  of    Tyrian  mer- 
landise  (Ezek.  xxvii,  16 ;  xxviii.  13).     It  was 
le  of  the  stones  in  the  high  priest's  breast- 
ite.     The  Seventy  and  Josephus  seem,  how- 
ler, to  make  it  the  carbuncle — a  gem  of  a  fiery 

-the  Indian  ruby. 
EMERODS  (I  Sam.  v.  6,  9)— the  older 
form  of  the  word  haemorrhoids,  and  the  name 
of  a  painful  disease  sent  upon  the  Philistines. 
Some  think  it  resembled  the  modern  disease  of 
the  piles ;  and  others,  that  it  was  like  dysentery. 
The  Seventy  and  Vulgate,  by  their  addition  to 
verse  0,  favour  the  fir.st  supposition,  for  they 
close  the  verse  by  saying,  that  the  Philistines 
"made  seats  of  skin  for  themselves;"  evi- 
dently with  a  view  to  modify  the  pain  of  their 
tormenting  malady.  It  was  customary  with 
the  heathens  to  offer  to  their  gods  figures  of 
wax  or  metal,  representing  the  parts  which 
had  been  cured  of  disease.  So  that  one  may 
infer,  in  connection  with  1  Sam.  vi.  .5,  that  the 
priests  and  diviners  of  the  Philistines  recom- 
mended a  similar  course. 

EMIMS— i/rmrf/uZ  ones  (Deut.  ii.  10)— a 
numerous  and  warlike  people,  of  gigantic  size, 
who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Canaan, 
and  who  were  supplanted  by  the  Moabites. 
EMMANUEL.  (See  Immanuel.) 
EMMAUS  (Luke  xxiv.  13)— a  village  7 
or  8  luiles  from  Jerus;xlem.      It  was  on  the 
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way  to  this  village  that  our  Lonl  held  a  most 
interesting  conversation  with  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples. Josephus  aLso  mentions  the  place. 
Some,  as  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  followed  by 
Robinson,  identify  it  with  Nicopolis  or  Amwas, 
10  miles  south-west  of  Lydda.  To  support  thia 
view,  another  reading  in  Luke  is  adopted, — 
"  a  hundred  and  sixty  furiongs ;"  but  the  read- 
ing has  no  authority,  and,  besides,  how  could 
the  disciples  walk  and  return  that  long  dis- 
tance in  one  evening  ?  Schwartz  finds  it  among 
some  ruins  called  Baburaya,  and  Thomson 
places  it  at  Kuriet-el-'Aineb,  three  hours  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  Jaffa  road.  Another  site, 
called  el-Kubeibeh,  is,  according  to  Van  de 
Velde,  as  probable  as  any  other.  *  m 

EMULATION  (Rom.  xi.  14;  Gal.  v.  20). 
The  opposite  meanings  of  this  word  in  the 
passages  above  cited  are  obvious.  In  the  last 
case  it  is  much  the  same  with  what  is  elsewhere 
called  envy  and  envyings  (Acts  xiii.  45 ;  2  Cor. 
xii.  20) ;  and  in  the  former  passage  it  signifies 
that  holy  strife  or  effort  to  equal  or  excel 
others  which  is  excited  or  provoked  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  good  example. 

EN,  same  as  AIN,  and  denotes  "fountain." 
(See  AiN.) 

W^ KM— fountains  (Josh.  xv.  34) — a  place  in 
the  valley  of  Judah. 

ENCHANTMENTS.    (See  Tnciiantkrs.) 

ENDOR— /oMwtom  of  house  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10) 
—  a  town  of  ^lanasseh,  within  the  territory  of 
Issachar,  4  miles  south  of  mount  Tabor,  where 
lived  the  woman  whom  Saul  consulted  as  hav- 
ing a  familiar  spirit  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7-25).  It 
would  seem  from  the  passage  in  Psalms  above 
cited,  that  it  was  near  this  place  that  Barak 
defeated  Sisera,  (Judg.  iv.) 

ENDOW.     (See  Dowry.) 

EN-EGLAIN  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10)-a  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  not  identified. 
It  means  "fountain  of  two  calves." 

EN-GANNIM— /oM?2.ia/n  of  yardens.  1.  A 
town  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  34). 

2.  A  city  in  Issachar,  usualljr  identified  with 
the  modern  Jenin.  A  beautiful  and  copious 
streamlet  of  the  purest  water  runs  through 
it,  and  excellent  gardens  in  its  neighbourhood 
strikingly  accord  with  its  Hebrew  etymology. 

ENGEDI— /owntom  of  the  kid  (2  Chr.  xx.  2), 
or  HAZEZON-TAMAR— a  town  about  3a 
miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  and  directly 
west  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
district  which  was  celebrated  for  its  palm 
trees  and  vineyards  (Song  i.  14) ;  and  modem 
travellers  speak  of  the  district  as  affording 
the  richest  wines.  It  was  also  celebrated  for 
its  caves  and  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses  (1 
Sara,  xxiii.  29). 

The  fountain  still  exists  by  the  old  and  un- 
changed name  of  'Ain  Jidy,  which  bursts  forth 
at  once  a  fine  stream  upon  a  sort  of  narrow 
terrace  or  shelf  of  the  mountain,  more  than  400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  stream 
rushes  down  the  steep  descent,  but  its  course 
is  hidden  by  a  luxuriant  thicket  of  trees  and 
shrubs  belonging  to  a  more  southern  clime.  The 
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more  ancient  Hebrew  name  was  Hazezon-Tamar 
— palm  village.  As  such  it  is  first  mentioned, 
before  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  as  being  in- 
habited by  Amorites  and  near  to  the  cities  of 
the  plain.  Under  the  name  of  En-gedi  it 
occurs  as  a  city  of  Judah  in  the  desert,  giving 
its  name  to  a  part  of  the  desert  to  which 
David  withdrew  for  fear  of  SauL  At  a  later 
period  bands  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
came  up  against  king  Jehoshaphat,  apparently 
around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far 
as  to  En-gedi — by  the  very  same  route,  it  would 
seem,  which  is  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their 
marauding  expeditions  at  the  present  day, 
along  the  shore  as  far  as  to  'Ain  Jidy,  and  then 
A  up  the  pass,  and  so  northwards  below  Tekoa. 
According  to  Josephus,  En-gedi  lay  upon  the 
lake  Asphaltis,  and  was  celebrated  for  beauti- 
ful palm  trees  and  opobalsam ;  while  its  vine- 
yards are  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. From  it  towards  Jerusalem  there  was 
an  ascent  "  by  the  cliff  Ziz,"  which  seems  to 
have  been  none  other  than  the  present  pass. 
In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  En-gedi 
•was  still  a  large  village  on  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Hobertson  was  the  first  of  modem 
travellers  to  visit  and  fully  identify  it. 

The  present  name  and  site  of  'Ain  Jidy 
were  first  proposed  by  Seetzen,  in  a.  d.  1806, 
and  are  given  upon  his  map ;  but  whether  he 
actually  visited  the  spot,  or  only  obtained  his 
information  from  the  Arabs,  we  are  nowhere 
told  (Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  ii.,  pp. 
209-216). 

Wilderness  of  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1).  Part  of 
the  wilderness  of  Judah.  It  was  one  of 
David's  haunts,  and  from  its  numerous  rocks 
and    caverns    afforded    at    all   tijnes   a    safe 

ENGINES.     (See  War.) 

ENGRAVE  (Exod.  xxviii.  11).  Engraved 
seals  are  spoken  of  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  world.  The  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel  were  directed  to  be  engraved  on  two 
etones;  and  the  words  "Holiness  to  the 
Lord  "  were  also  to  be  engraved  on  the  high 
priest's  breastplate;  both  to  be  like  the 
engraving  of  a  signet  (Exod.  xxviii.  11,  36). 
The  signet  is  also  mentioned  before  Joseph  was 
sold  into  Egypt.  Job  also  speaks  of  en^fraving 
with  an  iron  pen  upon  a  rock  (Job  xix.  24). 
The  ten  commandments  were  engraved  (Exod. 
xxxii.  16) ;  and  graven  images  were  undoubtedly 
among  the  earliest  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
(Exod.  XX.  4 ;  xxxii.  4).  Allusion  is  also  made 
to  the  engraver's  art  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  14.  The 
engraved  lines  were  probably  filled  in  with 
colouring  matter.  (See  also  Acts  xvii.  29.) 
The  art  of  engraving,  in  various  forms,  w^as 
well  understood  in  ancient  Egypt,  from  which 
the  Hebrews  must  have  learned  so  much  of  it 
as  enabled  them  to  cut  the  gems  in  the  high 
priest's  decorations.     (See  Seal.) 

EN-HADDAH— /oi/ntomo/sjjcccZ  (Josh.  xix. 
21)— a  border  town  of  Issachar. 

EN-HAKHORE  — /oMwtem  of  the  cattle 
(Judg.  XV.  18) — connected  with  the  history  of 
Samson. 
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^  EN-HAZOR— /owntoivr  of  the  village  (Josh, 
xix.  37) — a  fortified  city  of  Naphtali. 

EN-MISHPAT  —  fountain  of  judgment. 
(See  Kadesh.) 

^ENOGH— dedicated  (Heb.  xi.  5) -the  son  of 
Jared  and  father  of.  Methuselah.  He  is  called 
"the  seventh  from  Adam"  (Jude  14),  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Enoch  the  son  of  Cain,  who 
was  only  the  third  from  Adam.  We  are  told 
that  he  "walked  with  God" — an  expressive 
figure,  denoting  the  closest  communion  with 
the  Divine  Being  and  entire  conformity  to  his 
will.  And,  concerning  his  departure  from  the 
world,  it  is  said  that  "he  was  not,  for  God 
took  him  " — a  phrase  which  imports  a  mere 
change  of  residence,  without  suffering  the 
ordinary  dissolution  of  the  body.  Body  and 
spirit,  without  separation,  were  at  once  elevated 
to  glory.  The  character  of  Enoch  has  been 
drawn  by  two  apostles.  The  apostle  Paul 
bears  testimony  to  the  patriarch's  faith  and  its 
fruits  (Heb.  xi.  5).  The  apostle  Jude  quotes 
from  a  prophecy  which,  before  his  translation, 
Enoch  had  delivered  (Jude  14,  15).  There  is 
extant  a  treatise  named  the  "  Book  of  Enoch." 
Bruce  brought  three  copies  of  it  with  him 
from  Abyssinia,  and  it  has  been  translated 
from  the  Ethiopic  both  into  English  and  Ger- 
man. It  appears  to  be  an  imitation,  or,  in 
many  places,  a  caricature  of  the  style  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  especially  of  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel.  The  Ethiopic  version  seems  to  have 
been  translated  from  a  Greek  one,  and  that 
again  from  a  Hebrew  original.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  so-called  Book  of  Enoch  was 
composed  at  the  period  when  Jude  wrote  his 
Ej)istle;  and  though  it  had  been  published 
by  that  time,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  apostle 
coj)ied  from  it.  The  m-iter  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch  perhaps  embodied  some  floating  tradi- 
tion of  Enoch's  prediction,  which  seems  to 
have  had  a  reference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
flood. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  each  of  the  three 
grand  dispensations  of  religion  had  its  instance 
of  translation  into  heaven :  the  patriarchal,  in 
the  person  of  Enoch ;  the  Jev/ish,  in  the  person 
of  Elijah ;  and  the  Christian,  in  the  pei'son  of 
Christ,  the  author  and  spirit  of  all. 

'E'N ON— fountain  (John  iii.  23) — a  town  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  8  or  10  miles 
south  of  Beth-shean,  abounding  in  water, 
and  distinguished  as  a  place  where  John 
baptized. 

EN-RIMMON— /oMwtoiw  of  the  pomegranate 
(Neh.  xi.  29) — a  toAvn  of  Judah,  occupied  after 
the  captivity,  but  not  as  yet  identified. 

EN-ROGEL  (Josh.  xv.  7),  or  the  Fountain 
of  the  Foot,  and  hence,  because  fullers  trode 
the  clothes  they  cleaned  with  their  feet,  called 
the  Fuller^s  Fountain,  and  afterwards  Mary's 
Fountain— \va,s  a  reservoir  of  water  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Zion,  and,  as  some  suppose,  the  same 
with  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  whence  the  pool 
of  that  name  is  supplied.  En-rogel  was  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom, 
from  which  point  the  border  of  the  two  tribes 
proceeded  up  that  ravine  "unto  the  south  side 
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of  the  Jebiisite,  the  same  is  Jerusalem;" 
loaving  the  city  within  the  limits  of  Benjamin, 
It  is  spoken  of  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17)  as  being 
close  to  Jerusalem.  There  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz  waited  to  obtain  intelligence  from 
the  city,  which  they  carried  to  David  when  he 
was  driven  out  of  his  capital  by  the  rebellion 
of  Absalom.  There  Adonijah  made  a  feast 
for  his  partizans  when  he  conspired  against 
I  )avid  in  his  extreme  old  age  (1  Ki.  i.  9). 
I'pon  hearing  of  this  act  of  treason,  David 
ordered  the  hjgh  priest,  with  some  other  digni- 
taries, to  proceed  to  Gihon,  a  foimtain  up  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  and  there  anoint 
8t)lomon,  and  proclaim  him  king. 

ENROLIMENT.    (See  Cyrenius,  Taxing.) 

EN-SHEMESH— /ountoui  of  the  sun  (Josh. 
X  V.  7)— a  place  on  the  northern  border  of  Judah, 
;<upposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  well  of  the 
apostles,  north-east  of  Bethany. 

ENSIGN.     (See  Banners.) 

EN-TANNIM,  rendered  '[drar/on  well," 
Neh.  ii.  13— same  as  the  fountain  of  Gihon,  in 
the  valley  of  Hinnom. 

EN-TAPP UAH— /own torn  of  citrons  (Josh, 
xvii.  7).     (See  Tappuah.) 

EPAPHKAS  (Col.  i.  7)-a  distinguished 
disciple  of  Colosse,  and  a  faithful  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  His  character  is  described  by  the 
ipostle  Paul  (Col.  i.  7,  8;  iv.  12),  whose  feilow- 
jrisoner  he  was  at  Rome  (Phile.  23). 
■  EPAPHRODITUS  (Phil.  ii.  25)— an  eminent 
nple  who  resided  at  Philippi,  and  was  com- 
lissioned  by  the  church  in  that  city  to  visit 
le  apostle  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at 

)me,  and  carry  him  some  supplies.     He  was 

cen  sick  at  Rome,  to  which  circumstance, 

id  the  procuring  cause  of  it,  the  apostle 
Judes  with  strong  commendation. 

EPENETUS  (Rom.  xvi.  5)— a  beHever  at 

)me,  greeted  by  Paul,  and  called,  "  my  well- 
eloved."  The  next  epithet,  "first-fruits  of 
Lchaia  unto  Christ,"  ought  to  be  first-fruits  of 

jia,  for  such  is  the  better  reading,  supported 
preponderant  authority. 

EPHAH.    (See  Measures.) 
•EPHAH.    1.  A  Place  (Isa.  Ix.  6). 

2.  A  Person  (Gen.  xxv.  4).    Ephah  was  a 

mdson  of  Abraham,  and  his  posterity  settling 

Arabia,  were  designated  by  the  name  of  their 
general  ancestor,  as  in  the  passage  above  cited 
from  Isaiah. 

EPHES-DA:MMIM— end  of  blood  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1).     (See  Pas-dammim.) 

EPHESIANS  (Acts  xix.  28)— the  citizens 
of  Ephesus. 

Epistle  to — was  written  by  Paul  to  the 
Christians  at  Ephesus.  The  church  in  that 
renowneil  city  was  established  and  built  up 
under  Paul's  ministry  (Acts  xviii.  19,  21;  xix.), 
about  the  year  54  or  55,  and  this  letter  was 
written  by  the  apostle  about  a.d.  61,  or -62, 
while  he  was  in  prison  at  Rome,  and  forwarded 
by  Tychicus,  "  a  beloved  brother  and  faithful 
minister"  (Eph.  vi.  21). 

There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  precise 
Christian  community  to  wnom  this  epistle  was 
addressed.     Some  have  supposed  that  it  was 
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intended  for  the  church  in  Laodicea.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  Grotius,  Paley,  Greswell,  and 
Constable ;  but  it  is  without  foundation. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  there  are  no 
salutations  in  this  epistle.  Paul  was  at  Kijhesus 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  must  have  formed 
many  friendships;  yet  he  remembers  none  of 
his  old  associates  in  writing  to  them.  Some 
have  been  led  by  this  and  other  considerations 
to  view  this  epistle  as  an  encyclical  letter — a  • 
kind  of  sacred  circular  addressed  to  a  number 
of  communities,  of  which  Ephesus  might  have 
been  the  centre.  The  words,  "in  Epliesus,"  in 
the  first  verse,  are  wanting  in  some  old  MSS. ; 
yet  the  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  phrase.  Some  clauses  have  also 
been  fixed  upon  to  prove  that  the  persons  re- 
fen-ed  to  in  this  letter  were  not  thoroughly 
knoAvn  to  Paul ;  but  these  phrases  admit  of  a 
better  explanation.  Thus  the  statement  con- 
tained in  Eph.  i.  15  is  of  no  weight  in  the 
matter  for  which  it  is  adduced.  It  merely 
asserts  that  Paul  had  heard  of  the  continuance 
of  their  faith  and  love  since  he  had  been 
separated  from  them.  In  the  long  interval 
between  his  residence  at  Ephesus  and  the  time 
of  writing  the  epistle,  he  must  have  received 
accounts  of  their  state  and  progress;  and 
when  these  were  satisfactory,  he  gave  thanks  to 
God,  tlie  author  of  all  good,  for  the  steadfast 
walk  which  his  converts  were  enabled  to  main- 
tain. The  apostle  speaks  of  the  continuance 
of  their  faith,  not  of  the  first  hearing  of  it. 
This  accords  with  the  language  of  the  same 
apostle  in  his  epistles  to  Philemon  and  the 
Colossians.  These  parallel  expressions  confirm 
the  interpretation  of  Eph.  i.  15.  In  regard  to 
Eph.  iii.  2-4,  where  it  is  written,  "If  ye  have 
heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God 
which  is  given  me  to  you-ward,"  the  particle 
rendered  if  really  denotes  forasmuch  as,  or 
since — that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  imply  doubt 
or  uncertainty,  but  rather  serves  to  confinti  an 
assertion,  and  only  put  it  into  a  syllogistic 
form. 

There  seems,  then,  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  epistle  is  rightly  designated  one  to  the 
Ephesians.  If  Tychicus  carried  it  to  Ephesus, 
he  might  be  charged  in  person  Avith  those 
salutations  which  the  apostle  usually  introduced 
into  the  conclusion  of  his  epistles.  Other  cir- 
cumstances might  render  it  unnecessary  for 
Paul  to  send  formal  greetings  to  any  of  the 
Christian  individuals  or  households  in  Ephesus. 
Some,  without  any  good  foundation,  have 
denied  its  genuineness. 

The  epistle  is  rich  in  sentiment,  and  has  ever 
been  valued  for  its  elevated,  vivid,  and  gloAving 
illustrations  of  divine  truth.  It  is  the  language 
of  a  warm  and  devotional  heart.  It  presents 
the  scheme  of  grace  in  its  widest  relations  and 
loftiest  attractions— as  the  offspring  of  Grod'a 
eternal  purpose  and  sovereign  love.  It  exhibits 
duty  in  connection  with  doctrine  and  faith.  It 
breathes  an  ardent  spirit,  catholic  in  its  aims, 
and  generous  in  all  its  aspects.  On  a  review  of 
its  literary  and  evangelical  opulence,  we  can 
almost  pardon  the  quaint  conceit,  that  Paul,  by 
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sending  to  thena  a  composition  so  magnificent 
as  this  epistle  is,  wished  to  compensate  the 
Ephesians  for  the  books  they  had  burned  at 
their  conversion,  books  so  mimerous  and  vahi- 
able,  that  "they  counted  the  price,  and  found 
it  50,000  pieces  of  silver." 

EPHESUS  (Acts  xix.  35)— a  celebrated  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  river  Cayster, 
near  its  mouth,  about  30  miles  south  of  Smyrna. 
It  was  the  ornament  and  metropolis  of  pro- 
consular Asia,  and  celebrated  for  a  magnificent 
temple  of  Diana.     (See  Diana.) 
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When  Paul  came  from  the  upper  coasts  or  the 
table-land  of  Phrygia,  to  the  city,  a.d.  54,  he 
commenced  preaching  in  the  Jewish  synagogue. 
The  blessing  of  God  attended  his  ministry. 
Several  converts  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
were  baptized,  and  had  imparted  to  them  the 
miraculous  gifts  of  tongues  and  prophecy.  He 
afterwards  commenced  preaching  in  a  public 
building,  used  for  a  school ;  and  for  two  years, 
day  by  day,  he  reasoned  publicly  with  the 
perverse  and  unbelieving  Ephesians.  By  this 
means,  and  by  a  series  of  wonderful  miracles 
which  he  wrought  by  the  power  of  God,  his 
doctrines  became  universally  known  through 
the  city  and  country.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
his  preaching,  that  many  of  the  sorcerers  and 
other  persons  who  practised  the  superstitious 
arts  of  legerdemain  and  necromancy,  collected 
together  their  books  on  these  subjects,  amount- 
ing to  several  thousand  pieces,  or,  by  Attic 
computation,  to  about  £2,000  sterling  in  value, 
and  burned  them.  Ephesus  v^as  famed  for  its 
"  arts."  "  Ephesian  letters  "  were  well  known 
in  ancient  sorcery.  An  exhibition  like  this,  of 
the  power  of  divine  truth,  might  be  expected 
to  excite  the  opposition  of  wicked  men,  and 
especially  those  whose  selfish  interests  were 
likely  to  suffer  by  the  prevalence  of  true 
reliiiion.  A  great  commotion  was  accordingly 
excited  by  a  class  of  men  whose  living  dej)encled 
on  the  worship  of  Diana:  and  Paul  nearly  fell 
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into  their  hands.  _  (See  Demetrius.)  The 
trade  was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  raised  the 
uproarious  shout,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  !  "  "  The  whole  city  was  filled  with 
confusion."  A  mob  was  gathered,  and  seemed 
on  the  eve  of  eifecting  what  Demetrius  con- 
templated— the  expulsion  or  assassination  of 
tiie  apostle  and  his  coadjutors  by  lawless 
violence,  so  that  no  one  could  be  singled  out  or 
punished  for  the  outrage.  It  would  seem,  too, 
that  this  tumult  took  place  at  that  season  of 
the  year — the  month  sacred  to  Diana,  the 
period  of  the  Pan-Ionic  games — when  a 
vast  concourse  of  strangers  had  crowded 
into  Ephesus,  so  that  the  masses  were  the 
more  easily  alarmed  and  collected.  The 
emeute  was  so  sudden,  that  "the  most 
part  knew  not  wherefore  they  had  come 
together."  As  usual  on  such  occasions  in 
the  Greek  cities,  the  rush  was  to  the  theatre, 
to  receive  information  of  the  cause  and 
character  of  the  outbreak.  Two  of  Paul's 
companions  were  seized  by  the  crowd ;  and 
the  apostle,  who  had  escaped,  would  him- 
self have  very  willingly  faced  the  angry  and 
clamorous  rabble,  if  his  friends,  seconded 
by  some  of  the  Asiarchs,  had  not  prevented 
him.  A  Jew  named  Alexander,  probably 
^  the  "coppersmith,"  and,  as  a  Jew,  well 
known  to  be  an  opponent  of  idolatry, 
strove  to  address  the  meeting,  probably 
to  vindicate  his  own  race  from  being  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  to  cast  aU 
the  blame  upon  the  Christians;  but  his 
appearance  was  the  signal  for  renewed 
clamour,  and  for  two  hours  the  theatre 
resounded  Avith  the  fanatical  yell.  "  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !  "  The  towTi-clerk, 
or  recorder— a  magistrate«of  high  standing  and 
multifarious  and  responsible  functions  in  these 
cities  —had  the  dexterity  to  pacify  and  dismiss 
the  rioters,  first,  by  a  judicious  admixture  of 
flattery,  and  then  by  sound  legal  advice,  telling 
them  that  the  law  was  open,  that  the  great 
Ephesian  assize  was  going  on,  and  that  all 
charges  might  be  formally  determined  before 
the  sitting  tribunal.  Such  a  scene  could  not 
fail  to  excite  more  inquiry  into  the  principles 
of  the  new  religion,  and  bring  more  converts 
within  its  pale. 

Ephesus  was  visited  by  Apollos  (Acts  xviii. 
24),  and  it  was  in  Ephesus  that  Paul  received 
the  kind  offices  of  Onesiphorus. 

The  church  at  Ephesus  is  severely  rebuked 
and  threatened  (Rev.  ii.  1-11)  by  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  for  its  coldness  and  back- 
sliding. A  miserable  Turkish  village,  called 
Ayasaluk,  occupies  nearly  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  What  was  formerly  the  harbour 
is  now  a  marsh,  from  whence  the  sea  has  long 
since  retreated.  On  the  hill  some  traces  of  the 
former  walls  and  a  solitary  watch-tower  mark 
the  extent  of  the  city.  Something  is  seen  that 
is  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  into 
which  Demetrius  and  the  excited  multitude 
rushed.  Of  the  temple  of  Diana  not  a  sttiue 
remains.  A  more  thorough  change  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  than  that  which  has  passed  ovor 
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"Fphesus.      It   was  once  the    seat    of    active 

-mnierce,  but  the  very  sea  has  shrunk  from 

;  s  solitary  shores.     Its  streets,  once  populous 

.  ith  the  devotees  of  Diana,  are  now  i)l()Ughe(l 

.  ver  by  the  Ottoman  serf,  or  browsed  by  the 

heep    of    the  peasants.      It    was    early    the 

tronf,'h()ld  of  Christianity;  now  not  a  single 

(  hristian  dwells  within  it.     While  thousands 

<  .\'er  the  world  read  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 

11.)  one  reads  it  in  the  }>lace  to  which  it  was 

oiij,'inally    addressed.      The    lamp    has    been 

extinguished    and    the    sanctuary    desolated. 

The  threatened  blight  has  fallen  on  Ephesus. 

^See  Demetrius,  Diana,  Paul.) 

EPHOD  (Exod.  xxviii.  6)— one  of  the  essen- 
tial articles  of  the  priest's  official  dress.  It 
was  made  of  plain  linen  (1  Sam.  ii.  18 ;  2  Sam. 
vi.  14),  except  the  ephod  of  the  high  priest, 
which  Avas  embroidered  with  various  colours. 
Tt  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  covering  the 
back  and  the  other  the  breast,  and  both  united 
I  uon  the  two  shoulders.  It  is  sometimes 
.' .scribed  as  having  been  thrown  over  the 
lioulders,  and,  hanging  down  before,  it  was 
I  lossed  upon  the  bfeast,  and  then  carried  round 
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le  waist  to  serve  as  a  girdle  for  the  robe.  On 
ich  shoulder  was  a  large  precious  stone  or 
_j)aulette,  upon  which  were  engraved  the 
liames  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  and  upon  the 
place  where  it  crossed  the  breast  was  the 
breastplate.  (See  Breastplate.)  The  better 
opinion  is,  that  the  girdle  was  woven  with  the 
ephod,  or  "upon  it"  (Exod.  xxvii.  8),  and  that, 
coming  out  from  it  on  each  side,  it  was  brouglit 
around  under  the  arms  like  a  sash,  and  tied 
upon  the  breast,  and  so  secured  both  the  ephod 
and  the  robe.  The  ephod,  or  something  re- 
sembling it,  and  called  by  the  same  name,  was 
worn  by  others  besides  the  priests  (1  Chr.  xv. 
27,  and  passages  before  cited).  Something 
about  the  ephod  was  reckoned  peculiarly 
Bacred ;  for  three  times  in  the  book  of  Judges 
do  we  read  of  it  in  connection  with  idolatrous 
Buperstitions.     Gideon  made  an  ephod  which 
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became  a  snare  (.Tudg.  viii.  27).  Micah  had  a 
houno  of  gods  and  an  ejihod  (Judg.  xvii.  5; 
xviii.  17). 

EPHRAIM — double  fruitfxdness.  1.  A  per- 
son (Gen.  xli.  62).  The  second  son  of  Josej)h. 
Though  younger  than  Manasseh,  he  was  the 
object  of  peculiar  favour ;  and  the  prediction 
of  their  grandfather  Jacob  was  literally  ful- 
filled.   (Comp.  Gen.  xlviii.  8-20;  Num.  ii.  18,21.) 

2.  Tribe  of,  occupied  one  of  the  most  eligible 
sections  of  the  land  of  promise.  The  Mediter- 
ranean wBs  on  the  west,  and  the  river  Jordan 
on  the  east,  a  portion  of  Manasseh  on  the 
north,  and  parts  of  Dan  and  Benjamin  on  the 
south.  The  city  of  Shiloh  was  within  the 
bounds  of  Ephraim;  and  after  the  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes,  the  capital  of  their  kingdom 
was  always  witliin  the  bounds  of  Ephraim ; 
so  that  the  whole  kingdom  is  sometimes  called 
Ephraim  (Jer.  xxxi.  9,  18,  20).  Ephraim 
was  a  large  and  populous  tribe,  somewhat 
haughty  in  character,  and  it  seems  to  have 
exercised  a  kind  of  control  over  the  other 
tribes  long  before  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom. 

3.  City  op  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23) — a  considerable 
town,  situated  about  8  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  way  to  Jei-icho,  and  within  the 
bounds  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  was  to 
this  place  that  our  Saviour  retired  after  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  54) ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  the  same  place  is  intended  in  2  Chr. 
xiii.  19.  But  Robinson,  in  his  Harmony,  argues 
that  the  Ephraim  of  the  New  Testament  is 
identical  with  the  Ophrah  and  Ephron  of  the 
Old  Testament,  lying  20  Roman  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Jerusalem,  and  otherwise  called  Ephraim, 
2  Chr.  xiii.  19,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  "Baal- 
hazor,  which  is  by  Ephraim  "  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

4.  Forest  or  wood  of  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6).  The 
territory  originally  assigned  to  the  children  of 
Joseph  (Ephraim  and  ISIanasseh),  was  wood- 
land (Josh.  xvii.  10-18;  Ps.  cxxxii.  G),  and 
probably  a  portion  of  it  remaining  uncleared 
was  called  the  wood  or  forest  of  Ephra,im  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  25,  26 ;  2  Ki.  ii.  24).  Another  place 
of  the  same  name  was  situated  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, near  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  was  memorable 
for  the  battle  between  David  and  the  rebel 
army  under  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6). 

6.  Mount  (Josh.  xx.  7),  was  south  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  name  was  given  to 
a  range  of  hijjhlands  running  tlirough  the 
possessions  of  Ephraim,  and  stretching  into 
the  territory  of  Benjamin.  The  soil  was  fertile, 
except  that  part  of  the  ridge  which  lay  towards 
the  Jordan.  This  was  rocky  and  difficult  of 
ascent,  and  towards  the  Dead  Sea  perfectly 
barren. 

EPHRATAH  (Ps.  cxxxii.  6;  1  Sam.  i.  1; 
1  Ki.  xi.  2G).  The  Ephrathites  of  Bethlehem- 
Judah  are  mentioned,  Ruth  i,  2 ;  and  we  are 
elsewhere  told  that  Ephrath  is  the  same  ^vith 
Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv.  KJ,  19). 

Bethlehem-Ephratah  was  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15).     (See  Bethlehem.) 

EPHRATH  (1  Chr.  ii.  19),  or  EPHRATAH 
(1  C  h.'.  ii.  50),  was  the  second  wife  of  Caleb. 
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EPHEON  (Gen.  xxiii.  8).  1.  The  Hittite 
from  whom  Abraham  bought  the  cave  of 
Machpelah. 

2.  A  MOUNT  (Josh.  XV.  9)  identified  by  some 
with  mount  Ephraim.    (See  Ephraim,  city  of.) 

EPICUREANS,  from  the  Ch^eck  Epikoureios, 
helping.  The  Epicureans  were  followers  of 
Epicurus,  an  Athenian  philosopher.  The 
founder  of  the  sect  was  bom  at  Gargettus  in 
Attica,  B.C.  344.  He  was  much  distingiiished 
in  his  early  years ;  and  having  improved  and 
enriched  his  mind  by  study,  travel,  and  other 
means,  he  came  to  Athens  when  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year,  and  there  fixed  his  residence.  The 
city  at  that  time  was  crowded  with  the  wise 
and  learned  of  various  sects  of  ancient  x>hilo- 
sophers.  Epicurus  had  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
these  schools ;  and  by  comparing  them  together, 
and  exercising  his  o^vn  independent  judgment, 
he  had  formed  a  new  system  which  he  was 
anxious  to  promulgate  in  the  metropolis  of 
Greece.  His  grave  but  agreeable  manner  as  a 
teacher,  and  his  virtuous  conduct  as  an  exem- 
plar, soon  drew  together  a  number  of  disciples 
and  followers,  "not  only  from  Greece,  but 
from  Egypt  and  Asia."  His  mansion  was 
situated  in  a  pleasant  garden,  where  he  chiefly 
continued  to  reside  and  prosecute  his  labours 
in  study  and  teaching,  with  little  interruption, 
till  the  period  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
his  seventy-third  year,  B.C.  271. 

The  great  leading  points  in  the  system  of 
Epicurus  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 
Man's  great  business  in  the  exercise  of  his 
reason  is  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  happi- 
ness; and  hence  the  end  of  all  philosophical 
research  is  to  fit  men  to  choose  with  certainty 
what  is  best  suited  to  keep  themselves  free  of 
pain,  and  to  preserve  and  promote  health  of 
body  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  Philosophy 
was  divided  by  him  into  two  parts :  physics, 
which  respect  the  contemplation  of  nature; 
and  ethics,  which  relate  to  the  regulation  of 
conduct.  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  with 
reference  to  the  physical  world  were  these: 
The  universe,  which  consists  of  body  and  space, 
is  eternal  and  infinite.  Bodies  are  composed 
of  an  immense  multitude  of  atoms  brought 
together  under  the  influence  of  gravity  by  for- 
tuitous concussion.  The  soul  is  a  natural 
substance,  composed  of  the  finest  atoms ;  and 
the  mind  or  intellect  which  thinks,  judges,  or 
determines,  is  formed  of  the  most  subtle  par- 
ticles, which  are  fitted  for  most  rapid  motion. 
Its  various  emotions  may  be  reduced  to  two — 
pleasure  and  pain.  These  feelings  produce 
corresponding  desires  or  aversions  which  set 
the  will  in  motion,  and  thus  become  the  springs 
of  action.  Epicurus  admitted  the  existence  of 
divine  beings,  but  did  not  believe  that  they 
keep  up  any  intercourse  with  mankind,  or  give 
themselves  any  concern  with  the  preservation 
and  government  of  the  world.  Still  they  are 
worthy  of  reverence  and  worship,  because  of 
their  excellent  nature,  which  consists  of  a  thin 
ethereal  substance,  endowed  with  the  high 
qualities  of  mind,  and  not  liable  to  decay. 
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They  reside  in  a  mansion  of  perfect  purity, 
tranquillity,  and  happiness. 

Such  was  the  physical  system  of  this  philo- 
sopher. Its  radical  defects  are  the  erroneous 
views  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  his  agency  in 
the  creation,  preservation,  and  government  of 
all  his  creatures ;  the  assumption  of  the  exist- 
ence of  material  atoms,  acted  on  by  certain 
forces,  as  the  elements  out  of  which  the  universe 
sprung;  and  the  attempt  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  of  matter  and  mind  upon  mechan- 
ical principles,  as  if  the  soul,  equally  with  the 
body,  should  be  considered  a  mere  machine. 

The  ethics,  or  moi:al  system  of  Epicurus,  to 
which  the  former  branch  was  subordinate,  was 
designed  by  him  to  deliver  men  from  the  sway 
of  troublesome  passioijs,  and  lead  them  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  life  of  ease  and  happiness.  In 
this  department  he  taught  that  the  end  of 
living  is  the  attainment  of  felicity.  A  tranquil 
life,  free  from  evils  and  enriched  with  pleasure, 
is  man's  chief  good.  Of  pleasure  there  are  two 
kinds :  the  one,  a  state  of  rest  in  which  mind 
and  body  are  free  from  every  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  the  other,  that  violent  kind  of  delight 
which  arises  from  gratifying  the  appetite  and 
passions.  The  former  constitutes  true  happi- 
ness, and  should  form  the  sole  object  of  human 
pursuit.  As  the  means  of  reaching  the  jjerfec- 
tion  of  bodily  ease  and  mental  tranquillity, 
Epicurus  enjoined  upon  his  followers  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  cultivation  and  practice  of 
virtue,  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  con- 
sisted of  the  four  cardinal  points,— i^rudence, 
temperance,  fortitude,  and  justice.  Under 
temperance  was  embraced  moderation,  sobriety, 
continence,  and  gentleness;  and  under  justice 
was  included  beneficence,  compassion,  grati- 
tude, piety,  and  friendship. 

This  view  of  morals  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  "  weighed  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary," 
it  is  very  defective.     The  first  principle  of  all  , 
true  morality  is  love  to  God,  our  Proprietor, 
Governor,  and  Redeemer;  but  of  this  Epicurus 
did  not,  and  coidd  not  speak.     And,  besides, 
the  moral  nature  of  man  needs  _  renovation ; 
and  every  system  of    ethics  which  wants  a 
statement  of  this  truth  at  its  very  foundation 
is  only  fitted  to  mock  human  miseries.  ^  The 
Word  of  God  alone  reveals  all  that  man  is,  all       i 
that  he  needs,  aU  that  he  may  obtain,  how  he       1 
may  acquire  it,  and  what  he  should  become.  | 

After  the  death  of  Epicurus  his  memory  was       j 
long  revered,   his  doctrines  maintained,   and       j 
his  maxims  followed  by  a  numerous  band  of       j 
devoted  followers.     Even  when  other  schools 
of  philosophy  began  to  fail,  the  succession  of 
Epicurean    disciples   was    continued    without       ! 
interruption.      Under  the    Roman    emperors 
they  flourished  considerably  for  many  years. 
In  several  places  they  had  public  seminaries 
where  their  doctrines  were  taught.     At  Athens 
the  Epicurean  school  was  supported  by  a  regu- 
lar allowance  from  the  public  funds.     Hence 
the  haughtiness  and  insolence  of  those  whom 
Paul  encountered    in   the  Athenian  market- 
place  (Acts  xvii.   18).      Not  only  was  their 
favourite  system  assailed  by  the  preachers  of 
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**  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,"  but  their  secular 
privileges  were  also  endangered.  At  this 
])eriod  the  Epicureans  had  erred  from  the 
iiitegi-ity  and  simplicity  of  life  which  the 
founder  of  their  sect  had  maintained.  They 
made  it  their  great  business,  however,  to  trans- 
mit to  i>osterity  an  unimpaired  view  of  the 
(liictrines  and  maxims  of  their  great  master, 
!  >  >  effect  which  they  adhered  as  much  as  possible 
M  his  own  words;  and,  therefore,  the  sensual 
excesses  of  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  at  this 
time,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  they  understood  "pleasure"  in  its  second- 
ly sense,  namely,  the  gratification  of  the 
.  ppetite  and  passions.  In  tliis  degraded  and 
'(•grading  condition  this  sect  subsisted,  and 
ladually  decreased  in  numbers,  character, 
lud  influence,  till  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
em))ire  of  Rome. 

EPISTLES  (2  Pet.  iii.  16)— a  term  applied 
to  the  inspired  messages  or  letters  of  advice 
ddressed  by  the  apostles  or  first  preachers  of 
v'hristianity  to  churches  or  individuals;   and 
hich,  though  primarily  designed  for  the  re- 
ke,   instruction,   guidance,   and   encourage- 
ent  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
furnish  the  like  rule  of  faith  and  practice  to 
all  Christians  and  churches  in  similar  circum- 
stances through  all  time.      It  was  the  most 
natural    course    the    apostles    could    pursue, 
after  preaching  the  Gospel  in  any  town  or 
istrict,  and  establishing  a  church,  that  they 
'  ould  thus  address  their  converts  by  letter,  to 
ind  them  of  the  doctrines  and  injunctions 
ey  had  received,  and  to  illustrate  more  fully 
.e  duties  and  obligations  of  disciples.     The 
istles  may  be  regarded  as  illustrating,  apply- 
and  enforcing  the  truths  which  are  taught 
the  parables  and  conversations,  but  especially 
the  life  and  death,  of  the  divine  Redeemer ; 
d  they  present  to  us  a  beautiful  and  harmoni- 
ous system  of  Christian  precept  and  doctrine. 

Tliere  is  about  epistolary  writing  a  peculiar 
tone  of  familiarity  which  is  universally  relished. 
The  stiffness  and  formality  of  a  regular  treatise 
are  laid  aside,  and  the  writer  of  the  letter 
speaks  as  he  feels ;  his  ideas  and  emotions  are 
committed  to  paper  as  they  rise  up  in  his  mind. 
He  talks  as  a  friend  to  friends ;  and  his  diction, 
when  read  in  the  epistle,  will  remind  its  readers 
of  his  conversational  address  and  style.  And 
if  the  churches  had  asked  advice  from  Paul, 
they  would  peruse  his  reply  with  the  more 
eagerness,  that  they  might  learn  their  duty  in 
delicate  circumstances,  or  solve  the  pecuhar 
difficulties  which  annoyed  or  perplexed  them. 
And  if  anything  extraordinary^  in  their  history 
prompted  the  apostle  to  write  to  them,  the 
attachment  and  anxiety  for  their  welfare  which 
such  con-espondence  implied  must  have  dis- 
posed them  to  listen  to  his  argument  and  bow 
to  his  authority.  It  is  a  mark  of  God's  infinite 
goodness  and  condescension,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  consists  of  epis- 
tolary expositions  of  doctrines  and  enforcements 
of  duty.  The  epistles  of  Paul  generally  consist 
of  a  doctrinal  basis  and  a  practical  conclusion. 
Some  of  the  ei>istles  of  the  New  Testament 
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are  addressed  to  churches,  and  some  to  indi- 
viduals, while  a  third  class  receive  the  name  of 
"catholic" — according  to  wjme,  because  they 
are  a  species  of  circular  meant  for  many 
churches;  according  to  others,  because  tliey 
were  intended  for  univei-sal  Christendom; 
according  tf)  a  third  theory,  because  tlieir  con- 
tents are  not  of  limited  or  national  adaittation, 
but  of  general  or  catholic  interest.  Neither  of 
these  theories  exactly  harmonizes  with  facts ; 
and  the  name  not  being  of  insjiired  origin,  nor 
yet  bestowed  by  the  writers  themselves,  is  of 
no  great  importance  to  the  modem  reader. 

Of  the  epistles,  Paul  wrote  fourteen  ;  James, 
one ;  Peter,  two ;  John,  three ;  and  Jude,  one ; 
which  are  more  particularly  noticed  either 
under  the  names  of  the  individuals  respectively, 
or  of  the  churches  or  persons  to  whom  they 
wrote.  The  following  table  is  supposed  to 
show  the  probable  chronological  order  of  the 
epistles,  with  the  places  at  which  they  were 
written,  and  the  date  of  each.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  earliest  and  latest  date  embrace 
a  period  of  less  than  twenty  years  for  the  whole. 
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Peaces  where  written. 


Year 


Oji  Christ. 
Galatians Macedonia,  or  Ephesus, . .  .61-r)3 

1  Thessalonians, . .  Corinth, 62-64 

2  Thessalonians, .  .Corinth 62-55 

1  Corinihians,  ....Ephesus, 56 

2  Corinthians, ....  Macedonia, 57-59 

1  Timothy, Macedonia Sfi-'S 

Titus, Colosse,  or  Macedonia,.... 6G-5J) 

Komans, Corinth, 58 

James, Jerusalem, 61 

Philemon Rome, 61-63 

Colossians,. Rome 61-62 

Ephesians, Rome, 61-62 

Philippians, Rome, 62 

Hebrews, Rome, 62-63 

Jude, Uncertain, 64 

2  Timothy, Rome, 61-G2 

1  Peter, Babylon 66 

2  Peter Uncertain, 68 

1,  2,  and  3  John,... Ephesus, 70 

ERASTUS  (Acts  xix.  22)  was  the  steward 
or  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Corinth  (see  Cham- 
berlain), and  a  convert  under  Paul's  preaching 
(Rom.  xvi.  23).  He  followed  Paul  to  Ephesus, 
and  thenee  went  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22), 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Corinth  (2  Tim. 
iv.  20). 

ERECH  (Gen.  x.  10)-a  city  of  Chaldea, 
built  by  Nimrod  on  the  Tigris.  It  was  calleil 
Orchoe  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is 
represented  by  the  modern  Warka,  or  Irka, 
lying  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon.  Some 
have  wrongly  supposed  that  Erech  was  the 
same  with  Edessa  (now  Orfah),  in  northern 
Mesopotamia. 

ESAIAS  (Matt.  iii.  3)— the  same  with  Isaiah. 

ES ARH ADDON— ^m<7  of  Assyria  (2  Ki. 
xix.  37) — was  the  s(m  of  Sennacherib  and  grand- 
son of  Sargon.  The  elder  brothers,  who  had 
put  their  father  to  death  "  in  the  house  of 
Nisroch,  his  god,"  fled  into  Armenia,  and  Esar- 
haddon,  next  in  age  to  them,  ascended  the 
throne.  His  name  is  spelled  on  the  monu- 
ments Asshur-ak-idin  —  "Asshur  has  given 
a  brother."  Esarhaddon  reigned  about  thir- 
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teen  years,  and  nine  campaigns  are  ascribed 
to  him.  He  carried  his  arms  into  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  where  he  triumphed  over  the  Ethiopian 
sovereign  Tihakah.  In  one  of  his  inscrip- 
tions Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  is  mentioned 
among  twenty-two  kings  of  Syria  and  Cyprus 
who  had  been  summoned  together  to  do 
him  honour. 


Esarhaddon. 

It  is  said  in  Scripture  that  a  king  of  Assyria 
•'  carried  Manasseh  to  Babylon"  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
11);  and  this  fact,  which  miglit  at  first  sight 
appear  unlikely,  is  one  of  those  striking  coinci- 
dences which  verify  the  old  Scripture  narrative. 
For  Esarhaddon  was  king  of  Babylon  as  well 
as  of  Nineveh,  and  built  himself  a  palace  in 
the  former  city,  and  one  of  his  brothers  had 
been  the  Chaldean  viceroy.  Manasseh  is  also 
spoken  of  as  furnishing  materials  for  his  palace 
at  Nebbi  Yunus.  He  it  was  also  that  re- 
peopled  Samaria  with  various  eastern  colonies, 
conducted  thitlier  by  "the  great  and  noble 
Asnappia."  Esarhaddon  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  those  Oriental  monarchs;  and  he 
calls  himself  "king  of  Assyria,  BabyL^n, 
Egypt,  Moroe,  and  Ji^thiopia."  He  also  erected 
no  less  than  thirty  palaces  and  temples,  and 
sometimes  ravaged  former  edifices  for  mate- 
rials. One  of  these  was  built  on  the  south- 
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west  comer  of  Nirarud— a  building,  according 
to  his  own  boast,  "such  as  the  kings,  his 
fathers  before  him,  had  never  constructed;" 
and  the  edifice,  though  larger,  was  not  unlike 
the  palace  of  Solomon.  The  royal  library,  of 
clay  tablets,  with  religious,  legal,  and  his- 
torical inscriptions,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  gathered  during  his  reign.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Asshur- 
banipal,  or  Sardanapalus 
II.,  under  whose  son  Nine- 
veh was  destroyed.  (See 
Assyria,  Nineveh.) 
'  ESAU— /iair?/  (Gen.  xxv. 
25),  or  EDOM  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
1)  —  son  of  Isaac  and  Re- 
bedca,  and  twin  brother  of 
Jacob.  Esau,  when  he  grew 
up,  preferred  the  bold  and 
romantic  life  of  a  hunter. 
He  was  a  man  of  brawny 
mould,  "red  all  over,  like  a 
hairy  garment. "  His  other 
nam'e,Edom,meaning  "re<i," 
was  derived  from  the  red 
pottage  which,  when  in  a 
famishing  state,  he  asked 
from  Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  30). 
Esau  was  of  an  ardent  and 
impetuous  temperament,  of 
a  lofty  and  chivalrous  na- 
ture, almost  a  contrast  to 
the  smooth,  peaceful,  and 
prudent  Jacob.  His  af- 
fections were  warm,  and 
when  excitement  had  passed 
away,  his  disposition'  was 
magnanimous.  But  no  pious 
feeling  seems  to  have  in- 
fluenced him.  He  had  the 
generosity  with  which  na- 
ture had  endowed  him,  not 
that  love  which  grace  cre- 
ates. In  short,  he  was  a 
frank  and  honourable  man 
of  the  world,  but  apparently 
a  stranger  to  the  power  of 
religious  truth  or  i)rinciple. 
The  most  important  events  of  his  life  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  Jacob,  that 
they  will  be  considered  under  that  article. 
His  family  settled  on  mount  Seir,  east  of 
Jordan,  which  was  hence  called  Edom,  and 
his  descendants  were  the  Edomites,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  formidable  nations  of  that 
age.     (See  Edom.  ) 

ESHBAAL  (I  Chr.  viii.  33)  — the  same 
with  Ishbosheth.     (See  Ishbosheth.) 

'ESHGOh— cluster.  1.  A  Person  (Gen.  xiv. 
24).     One  of  Abraham's  allies. 

2.  A  PvivuLET  or  Valley  (Deut.  i.  24)  in 
the  south  of  Judea.  It  is  of  very  small  extent, 
and  lies  close  upon  Hebron.  It  took  its  name 
l)robably  from  the  person  referred  to  in  Gen. 
XV.  13 — Eshcolthe  Amorite.  The  spies  sent  out 
by  the  Israelites  to  explore  the  promised  land 
and  ascertain  its  situation,  fertility,  &c.,  came 
to  this  brook,  and  cut  down  a  branch  of  a  vine 
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with  a  single  cluster  of  grapes,  which  was  so 
large  and  heavy  as  to  be  borne  unon  a  staff  by 
two  men.  This  they  took  to  their  brethren, 
;  a  visible  illustration  f»f  the  richness  of  the 
Hand  its  productions  (Num.  xiii.  24;  xxxii. 
'jj.  Modern  travellers  still  refer  to  the  fertility 
of  the  Wady,  to  the  largeness  and  number  of 
the  grapes  it  produces,  and  a  well  called  'Ain- 
Eshkali. 

ESHTAOL  (Josh  xv.  33)— a  town  in  the 
lowlands  of  Judah,  though  afterwards  in  the 

5 possession  of  Dan  (Judg.  xiii.  25;  xvi.  31). 
;t  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  south-east 
of  Aslcalon. 

ESHTEMOA  (Josh  xxi.  14 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  57), 
or  ASITTEMOH  (Josh  xv.  50)— a  town  in  the 

luthern  part  of  Judah,  assigned  to  the  sons 
.  Aaron.  It  is  identified  with  a  place  now 
i!:un('d  Semua,  7  miles  south  of  Hebron. 

I-:S1'()U8K.     (See  Betroth.) 

ESKOM  (Matt.  i.  3;  Luke  iii.  33).  The 
same  with  Hezroii  (Gen.  xlvi.  12). 

ESTATE  (Max'k  vi.  21)  is  the  general  name 
for  an  order  or  class  of  men  in  society  or 
government.  As  in  Great  Britain  the  lords 
and  commons  are  called  the  estates  of  the 
realm.     (SeeELDERS.) 

ESTHER  or  HADASSAH.  The  latter 
was  her  Jewish  name,  signifying  "  myrtle  " — 
the  former  her  Persian  name,  meaning  a  star, 
or  the  planet  Venus.  It  was  customary  for 
eastern  monarch  s  to  change  the  names  of 
individuals  when  they  first  attracted  notice,  or 
had  high  honours  confen-ed  on  them.  (See 
Gen.  xli,  45;  Dan.  i.  6.)  Agreeably  to  this 
practice,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
new  name  was  given  to  the  virgin  either  when 
she  was  first  brought  to  the  palace,  or  when 
she  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  queen.  She 
was  born  an  exile  in  the  land  of  Persia.  Her 
father's  name  was  Abihail.  Having  lost  her 
parents  when  very  young,  her  cousin  Mordecai 
adopted  her,  and  sup})lied  in  an  admirable 
manner  the  place  of  both  father  and  mother, 
guardian  and  trainer. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Vashti  for  her  contu- 
macy in  refusing  obedience  to  the  call  of  the 
king,  the  despot  appointed  officers  in  all  the 
provinces  of  his  kingdom  to  select  the  most 
beautiful  damsels  that  could  be  found,  from 
whom  he  himself  might  choose  as  queen  her 
whom  he  deemed  most  suitable.  Esther's 
beauty  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  these 
officers;  she  was  accordingly  removed  from 
under  the  roof  of  Mordecai  to  the  palace  of  the 
king.  Hegai,  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
virgins  till  they  ceased  to  be  such— that  is, 
became  concubines — struck  with  her  beauty, 
deteimined  that  no  unnecessary  time  should 
be  lost  in  presenting  her  to  his  master.  A 
whole  year  was  refjuisite  for  x^i'*-'P^i'iit<^ry 
purification.s ;  so  the  materials  for  these  were 
given  speedily,  and  Estlier  otherwise  was 
treated  with  respect  and  honour.  Each  of  the 
virgins,  as  she  was  about  to  be  introduced  to 
the  king,  was  anxious  to  adorn  herself  in  the 
most  fascinating  manner,  that  so  she  might 
win  the  high  honour  for  which  she  was  com- 
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pcting;  but  Esther  took  the  things  which 
H(;gai  offered  without  dissatisfacticni,  and 
with  api)arent  unconcern.  Yet  the  king  waa 
immediately  ravished  with  her  beauty,  pre- 
ferred her  to  all  the  other  virgins,  and  soon 
(in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign)  decked  her 
head  with  the  royal  diadem,  making  her  queen 
in  the  room  of  Vashti.  The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  royal  magnificence  —  by  a 
splendid  feast,  the  bestowmeut  of  munificent 
gifts,  a  general  amnesty  to  prisoners,  and 
relaxation  of  tribute  to  his  subjects.  Subse- 
quent events  teach  impressively  that  this 
was  effected  by  Divine  Providence  —  that 
Jehovah  makes  even  the  bad  passions  of  man- 
kind to  praise  him,  and  that  "  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  all  those"  —  whether 
nations  or  individuals — "who  are  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose."  The  king  to  whom 
Esther  was  married  is  in  Scripture  styled 
Ahasuerus,  and  seems  to  be  the  Xerxes  of 
profane  history,  who  reigned  after  the  Darius 
of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  before  that  Ar- 
taxerxes  in  the  seventh  year  of  whose  reign 
Ezra  received  his  commission.  (See  Ahasu- 
erus.) Esther,  however,  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  confounded  with  that  monster  of 
barbarity,  Hamestris,  between  whom  and 
the  heroine  of  Scripture  there  is  no  resem- 
blance save  in  name.  Soon  after  her  eleva- 
tion to  the  rank  of  queen,  Esther  received 
a  communication  from  Mordecai,  which  she 
laid  before  the  king,  to  the  effect  that  two  of 
the  king's  chamberlains  were  conspiring  against 
their  sovereign  and  meditating  his  death.  The 
matter  being  inquired  into,  was  found  to  be  as 
reported,  and  the  conspirators  were  seized  and 
executed.  Up  to  this  period  the  parentage 
and  people  of  Esther  had  been  kept  a  secret. 
The  reason  for  this  i^robably  was.  that  were  it 
known,  it  might  have  created  dissatisfaction 
and  jealousy  among  the  Persian  nobles  and 
subjects,  and  have  endangered  the  lives  of 
Esther  and  the  rest  of  her  kindred.  But 
despite  this  precaution,  troublous  times  were 
not  far  distant  from  the  Jews,  in  which  the 
design  of  God  in  raising  Esther  to  be  queen  is 
not  difficult  to  be  discovered. 

An  Agagite  named  Haman  at  this  time  was 
prime-minister,  and  an  all-engrossing  favourite 
of  Ahasuerus.  The  monarch  had  issued  an  edict 
requiring  that  the  utmost  reverence  should  be 
paid  to  this  individual,  and  the  despotic  order 
was  generally  obeyed.  But  a  Jew  named 
Mordecai,  cousin  of  Esther,  no  doul)t  from 
conscientious  scruples,  would  not  do  homage 
to  a  doomed  Amalekite;  his  refusal  excited 
the  fierce  ire  of  the  selfish,  haughty,  pas- 
sionate vizier,  who,  having  ascertained  that 
Mordecai  was  a  Jew,  vowed  revenge  on  the 
whole  of  that  unoffending  people.  He  accord- 
ingly cast  Pur — that  is  the  lot — to  ascertain 
what  day  and  month  would  be  most  auspicious 
for  the  execution  of  his  bloody  purpose.  "  The 
disposing  of  the  lot,  however,  is  ot  the  Lord." 
Twelve  months  are,  according  to  its  decision, 
allowed  to  intervene  between  the  decree  and 
the  execution  of  it.  Having  thus  fixed  on  the 
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time  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  Jewish 
race,  he  obtained  the  king's  consent  to  issue 
the  decree.  The  publication  of  the  edict 
caused  the  greatest  consternation  and  sorrow 
among  the  Jews.  In  particular,  Mordecai 
was  grievously  distressed,  and  considered 
within  himself  what  he  could  do  to  prevent 
the  dreadful  catastrophe,  Esther  remained 
for  some  time  ignorant  of  the  decree.  To 
explain  this  ignorance,  we  must  recollect  the 
secluded  lives  which  women  in  the  East  w  ere 
then  and  are  still  comi)elled  to  live.  Their 
apartments  were  not  only  distinct,  but  guarded 
■with  the  utmost  vigilance  —  no  one  having 
a  right  to  enter  the  harem,  or  to  communicate 
with  any  of  its  inmates,  save  the  master 
himself,  or  he  who  received  his  permission. 
Mordecai,  by  constant  attendance,  and  per- 
haps by  bribing  some  of  Esther's  attendants, 
found  means  of  occasional  intercourse  with 
her ;  and  when  she  heard  of  his  great  distress 
of  mind,  she  sent  to  inqiiire  the  cause ;  upon 
which  Mordecai  disclosed  the  whole  matter  to 
the  queen,  and  urged  her  to  interpose  her 
influence  on  behalf  of  her  countrymen  and 
countrywomen. 

Now,  a  law  existed  among  the  Persians  that 
no  one  uncalled  should  venture  into  the  i)res- 
ence  of  the  sovereign,  under  pain  of  death; 
and  heathen  writers  tell  us  that  an  executioner 
was  always  at  hand,  ready  to  execute  summary 
vengeance  on  any  who  should  dare  to  disobey, 
unless  the  king  were  graciously  pleased  to  hold 
out  the  golden  sceptre,  in  which  case  the  indi- 
vidual was  pardoned.  The  reason  for  this  law 
is  to  be  found  in  the  constant  dread  of  assas- 
sination in  which  eastern  princes  lived,  their 
history  being  little  else  than  a  record  of  con- 
spiracies, usurpations,  and  assassinations.  This 
law  extended  also  to  the  persons  who  composed 
the  harem.  There  was  an  additional  reason 
why  the  law  should  apply  to  them  :  for  not  only 
might  they  be  guilty  of  compassing  or  devising 
the  deposition  or  death  of  the  sovereign,  and 
on  this  account  be  doomed  to  seclusion,  but 
also,  where  there  were  so  many  females  assem- 
bled together  in  such  a  capacity,  it  was  imi)os- 
sible  but  that  disputes  and  contentions  should 
be  constantly  occurring  from  mutual  dislikes 
and  jealousies;  and  had  the  right  of  indiscri- 
minate access  to  the  presence  of  the  king  been 
allowed,  his  tranquilhty  and  peace  must  liave 
been  subject  to  continual  interrujjtions.  Esther 
remembei-ed  tliis  law.  More  than  this,  a  month 
had  elapsed  since  the  king  had  sent  for  her  into 
his  presence.  This  seems  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  former  practice ;  for  when  informa- 
tion of  the  conspiracy  was  to  be  given,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  an7/  difficulty  in  obtaining 
access.  It  was  possible,  then,  that  the  ardour 
of  the  king's  passion  was  abated  These 
thoughts  stagger  her  mind,  and  she  at  first 
ehrinks  from  the  request  urged  by  Mordecai. 
Mordecai,  on  being  informed  of  her  reluctance, 
does  not  desist  from  his  request.  He  urges, 
as  motives  for  com[)liance,  her  personal  safety 
and  that  of  her  relations,  the  very  existence 
of  her  ijeople  the  Jews,  and  the  seeming  de- 
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sign  of  Providence  in  raising  her  to  her  present 
condition.  Affection  for  Mordecai,  patriotism, 
piety,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  personal  hurt, 
determine  the  purpose  of  Esther.  Her  resolu- 
tion briefly  is,  "I  will  go  in  to  the  king,  and  if 
I  perish,  I  perish."  She  sets  about  the  execu- 
tion of  her  purpose  directly,  wisely,  piously. 
Having,  along  with  her  attendants,  spent  three 
days  in  humiliation  and  prayer  before  God, 
while  her  friends  without  the  palace  were 
simultaneously  engaged  in  the  same  exercises, 
she  on  the  third  day  lays  aside  her  mourning 
robes,  arrays  herself  with  more  than  wonted 
grandeur,  and  ventures  at  length  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  Ahasuerus.  Josephus 
details  minutely  the  circumstances  of  the 
interview.  He  says  she  was  accompanied  by 
two  attendants,  on  one  of  whom  she  leaned, 
while  the  other  bore  her  train ;  and  that  thus, 
with  blushing  countenance  and  jjleasant  mien, 
yet  not  without  some  symptoms  of  trepidation, 
she  appeared  before  the  king.  The  king  was 
in  the  inner  court.  The  houses  of  Persian 
nobles  and  kings  consisted  of  three  courts. 
The  outer  one  was  allotted  to  the  more  public 
life  of  the  owner,  such  as  holding  levees, 
receiving  ambassadors,  petitions,  &c.  Into 
this  court  Esther  would  not  have  cared  to 
enter.  The  next,  or  inner  court,  was  the 
more  private  abode  of  the  king,  "  where  none 
but  himself,  his  eunuchs,  and  the  young  pages 
his  minions,  had  continual  abiding."  The 
innermost  court  is  the  harem,  the  seclusion 
of  whose  inniates  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
It  was  to  the  second  court  that  Esther  now 
approached.  Josephus  and  the  Apocryphal 
book  of  Esther  relate  that  when  the  queen 
beheld  Ahasuerus  sitting  in  all  his  glory 
and  grandeur  upon  his*  throne,  and  a  frown 
darkening  his  forehead  as  she  approached,  she 
fell  into  the  arms  of  one  of  her  maids  in  a 
swoon,  on  which  the  king  leaped  from  his 
throne,  and  taking  her  into  his  arms,  put  the 
golden  sceptre  into  her  hand,  thereby  assuring 
her  that  no  evil  should  befal  her  for"  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  which  she  had  been  guilty. 
The  story,  however,  has  about  it  a  fictitious 
air ;  and  were  we  to  attempt  dovetailing  it  into 
the  narrative  of  Scripture,  it  would  scarcely 
be  found  to  harmonize  with  the  preceding  or 
subsequent  context.  It  is  the  more  natural, 
as  well  as  the  more  biblical  view,  to  suppose 
that  as  soon  as  the  king  perceived  her,  his 
"first  love"  returned  in  all  its  ardour,  and 
that  as  Esther  stood  awaiting  his  pleasure  in 
the  court,  he  at  once  held  out  to  her  the 
golden  sceptre.  "So  Esther  drew  near  and 
touched  the  top  of  the  sceptre." 

The  plan  of  Esther  was  the  dictate  of  sound 
discretion— an  understanding  enlightened  from 
on  high.  She  makes  no  mention  during  this 
her  first  interview  of  what  lay  nearest  to  hejf 
heart ;  had  she  done  so  she  might  at  once  have 
been  repulsed.  She  merely  requests  the  king's 
presence  and  that  of  Haman  to  a  banquet 
prepared  for  them.  Haman  was  ordered  to 
appear  and  accompany  the  king  —  a  high 
honour  to  the  viziex-,  which  our  customs  and 
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manners,   so  widely   different  from  those  of 
<  )rienta]ists,  will  liardly  allow  us  to  appreciate. 
At  the  banquet  she  still  refrains  from  present- 
in.;  her  petition,  and  merely  repeats  her  invi- 
l.ition  to  another  banquet  on  the  succeeding 
•l;iy.      To  this  the  king  and  his  minister  con- 
nt.      During   that    night,    by  a  wonderful 
incidence,  which  illustrates  the  control  of 
•  ichovah  over  the  hearts  of  men,  Haman  and 
the  king  had  their  thoughts  engrossed  with 
tlie  same  jjerson — viz.,   Mordecai.     Haman, 
■  itoxicated  with  pride,  and  maddened  with 
;e,  was  plotting  tlie  destruction  of  the  stub- 
rn  Jew,  and  already,  in  anticipation,  saw 
111  affixed  to  the  gibbet.      The  king,   from 
tives  of  gratitude,  was  considering  how  he 
i.-cht  reward  him  for  discovering  the  conspiracy 
:d  preserving  his  life.    On  the  morrow,  when 
liiman  thought  to  have  obtained  the  king's 
nsent  to  the  death  of  Mordecai,  to  his  great 
•rtification  he  was  compelled  to  lead  the 
i>tive  Jew  through  the  city  on  horseback, 
<)claiming  before  him, — "Thus  shall  it  be 
.  .ue  to  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth 
to  honour."     These  circumstances  combined 
to  favour  the  object  of  Esther ;  she  represented 
to  the  king  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  threat- 
:  I  (>d  destruction,  as  well  as  the  guilty  author 
it.     She  was  successful  in  her  cause,  and 
i!  royal  indignation  was  turned  upon  Haman. 
Hat  haughty  tyrant  was  hanged  on  the  very- 
Hows  which  he  had  erected  for  Mordecai, 
s  estate  was  given  to  the  queen,  and  his 
Mice  and  honours  bestowed  upon  Mordecai, 
whose  relation  to  Esther  the  king  was  now 
r  the  first  time  ai)prised.     Esther  requests 
rther  that  the  edict  contained  in  the  former 
*ters  should  be  cancelled.     It  was  contrary 
■  a  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution  to 
verse  a  decree.      But  the  monarch  issued 
unter  letters,   recommending  the  Jews  to 
.  lopare  themselves  for  the  13th  Adar,  and 
authorizing  them  to  defend  themselves  against 
every   attack    on   their   lives    or   properties. 
Thus  was  the  dreaded  evil  greatly  counter- 
acted, if  not  entirely  prevented ;  and  the  Jews 
"  had  light  and  gladiaess,  and  joy  and  honour." 
In  Shushan  alone,  500  of  their  enemies  were 
slain  on  the  13th  Adar,  among  whom  were 
the  ten  sons  of  Haman.     At  the  request  of 
Esther,   the  same    privilege  is  given  to  the 
Jews  on  the  succeeding  day  in  Shushan  the 
palace.     On  that  day  300  fell  under  the  hands 
of  the  Jev.s ;  and  to  prevent  all  possibility  of 
re-action,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  a  salutary  warn- 
ing to  others,  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  were 
publicly  hanged.     In  the  provinces,  in  which 
the  liberty  of  the  Jews  was  confined  to  one 
day,  there  fell  of  their  foes  75,000.     But  the 
victorious    party  strictly   aljstained  from  all 
rapine  and  plunder.     To  commemorate  this 
deliverance,  the  feast  of  Purim  was  instituted, 
80  called  because  of  the  lot  by  which  Haman 
determined  the  period  for  the  perpetration  of 
I     his  diabolical  scheme. 

Book  of,  is  the  seventeenth  in  the  order 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
embraces   a,   period    of    probably   less   than 
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twenty  years.  It  bears  the  most  unques- 
tionable internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity; 
and  the  feast  of  Puriin,  of  the  institution 
of  which  this  book  gives  an  account,  i«  Btill 
observed  by  the  Jews,  who  hold  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  the  other  ])arts  of 
their  Scnj)tures,  this  will  ever  be  i)reserved. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  elevation  of 
Esther  to  the  thnme,  the  pride  and  envy  of 
Haman,  his  malicious  plot  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Jews,  the  turning  of  his  schemes 
against  himself,  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
Mordecai,  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews  (and  among  them  Haman's  family), 
and  the'power  and  glory  of  the  king. 

The  Jews  call  it  Megillah  Esther,  as  it 
usually  forms  by  itself  a  distinct  roll.  Some 
ascribe  the  authorship  to  Ezra,  some  to  a  priest 
called  Jehoiachin.  Others  refer  it  to  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue,  while  many  give  it 
to  Mordecai  himself.  The  name  of  God  is  not 
mentioned  in  it,  nor  are  there  any  allusions 
to  the  interpositions  of  a  divine  providence. 
Perhaps  it  was  written  for  the  Persian  annals, 
for  "the  book  of  the  chi-onicles  of  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia."  In  that  case  pious  reflec- 
tions would  have  been  in  vain  in  a  document 
which  was  to  be  laid  up  among  the  archives  of 
a  heathen  kingdom.  Its  whole  air  and  tone 
show  it  to  have  been  composed  in  Persia.  Its 
inspiration  is  its  place  in  the  canon.  It  con- 
tains facts;  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  those  facts  so  instructive  in  their 
nature  are  preserved  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture. 
The  facts  are  merely  recorded — the  worda  said 
and  deeds  done  are  not  sanctioned  or  com- 
mended to  us.  In  the  Septuagint  there  are 
additions  to  the  Book  of  Esther,  concerning 
Mordecai's  dream,  a  prayer  of  Mordecai  and 
Esther,  with  other  fragments  and  sui)ple- 
ments  which  betray  themselves  as  unworthy 
forgeries  of  a  later  age. 

ETAM  (Judg.  XV.  8,  11) — a  famous  rock, 
probably  near  a  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Judah,  built  by  Rehoboam  (1  Chr.  iv.  32;  2 
Chr.  xi.  6),  and  lying  between  Bethlehem  and 
Tekoah,  and  may  be  represented  by  the 
modern  Urtas. 

ETERNAL,  ETERNITY  (Deut.  xxxiii.  27; 
Isa.  hdi.  15).  These  terms,  when  applied  to 
Jehovah,  embrace  the  past  as  well  as  the 
future.  Being  self-existent,  he  must  be  eter- 
nal. He  is  without  beginning  or  end  of  years. 
When  applied  to  the  future  existence,  haj)- 
piness,  or  misery  of  man  (Matt.  xix.  IG;  2 
Cor.  iv.  17;  Jude  7),  these  words  denote  the 
endlessness  of  the  state.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  if  they  are  restricted  in  their 
application  to  future  punishment,  they  must 
be  restricted  in  the  same  degree  to  their 
application  to  future  happiness  and  even 
existence.  When  ai)plied  to  the  principles  of 
truth  and  justice  they  signify  unchangeablt-- 
ness.  In  Matt.  xxv.  40  we  read,  "  And 
these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  pimish- 
ment:  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 
The  epithets  applied  to  "punishment"  and 
"life"  are  different  in  the  English  version; 
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but  they  are  the  same  in  the  original.  The 
words,  jor  ever,  eveiiusting,  eternal,  &c.,  are 
often  used  figuratively  to  denote  long  duration, 
'  or  that  the  object  will  last  as  long  as  its  nature 
is  capable  of  lasting,  as  Gen.  xvii.  8  ;  xlix,  26  ; 
Exod.  xii.  14  ;  Hab.  iii.  6 ;  but  this  restricted 
sense  is  always  shown  by  the  connection,  and 
affords  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  like 
restrictions  in  other  connections,  where  the 
term  is  evidently  employed  in  its  full  force 
and  extent, 

ETHAM  (Num.  xxxiii.  6)— one  of  the  early 
stations  of  the  Israelites  in  their  journey ings 
to  Canaan.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness,  and  was  probably  situated 
between  the  (xulf  of  Suez  and  the  bitter  lakes. 

Etham,  the  wilderness  of  (Num.  xxxiii. 
8),  was  probably  part  of  the  great  desert  or 
wilderness  of  Shur,  which  laj'-  around  the 
bottom  of  the  western  gulf  of  the  Eed  Sea. 

ETHAN  (1  Chr.  vi,  44),  called  the  Ezraliite 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.,  title),  was  remarkable  for  his 
wisdom  (1  Ki.  iv.  31).  He  is  supposed  to  have 
written  the  89th  Psalm,  and  was  a  leader  of 
the  temple  music  (1  Chr.  xv.  19).    (See  Darda.) 

2.  A  son  of  Kish,  of  the  family  of  Merari, 
by  some  identified  with  Jeduthun. 

3.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Kohath. 
ETHANIM.     (See  Month.) 
ETHBAAL— w?Y/i  Baal  (1  Ki.  xvi.  31)— a 

king  of  Sidon,  and  father  of  Jezebel,  the  queen 
of  Ahab.  It  is  wrong  to  identify  him  with 
Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre ;  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  had 
each  its  royal  family  and  succession. 

ETHEIi  (Josh.  XV.  42)— one  of  the  cities  in 
the  low  coixntry— Shephelah — of  Judah,  but 
given  to  Simeon.  It  seems  to  have  been  after- 
wards called  Jethera,  and  Eusebius  places  it 
20  miles  from  Eleutheropolis. 

ETHIOPIA— s»n-6/«?'nec^,  or  tanned  com- 
plexion, from  two  Greek  words  (Acts  viii.  27). 
The  Hebrew  word  Cush,  which  is  here  and 
elsewhere  translated  Ethiopia,  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  at  least  three  distinct  countries. 
It  was  used  very  much  as  the  word  India  is  at 
this  day. 

1.  In  Zeph.  iii.  10,  where  the  prophet 
speaks  of  Judah's  return  from  captivity,  it 
may  refer  to  the  country  east  of  the  Tigris, 
the  principal  seat  of  the  captivity,  which  is 
called  Cuthah,  (2  Ki.  xvii.  24 :  comp.  Ps. 
Ixviii.  31;  Isa.  xviii.)  From  this  country, 
called  also  Cush,  the  modern  name  Khusistan 
may  be  derived,  ■ 

2.  In  Num.  xii.  1  the  word  Ethiopian  has 
been  referred  to  a  country  of  Southern  Arabia, 
lying  along  the  Red  Sea,  elsewhere  called 
Cushan  (Hab.  iii.  7),  in  which  last  passage 
allusion  is  made  to  the  portion  of  history 
recorded  Num.  xxxi. 

3.  In  numerous  other  passages  (Isa.  xlv.  14; 
Jer.  xiii.  23;  Ezek.  xxix.  10;  xxx.  4,  9;  Acts 
viii.  27)  it  must  be  imderstood  as  Ethiopia 
proper,  lying  south  of  Eo^ypt,  and  including 
the  modern  countries  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 
It  was  a  mountainous  and  well-watered  coun- 
try (Isa.  xvii.  2;  Zeph.  iii.  10).  The  northern 
part  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  Scba  (Isa.  xhii. 
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3),  after  the  eldest  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7),  and 
by  the  Romans  MeroL  The  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  been  men  of  great  stature  (Isa. 
xlv.  14) ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  eminent 
Greek  historian,  Herodotus,  who  says  they  are 
the  "tallest  of  men;"  while  Solinus  roundly 
avers  that  they  were  12  feet  in  height. 

The  Ethiopian' queen  Candace  (which  was 
the  common  name  of  the  queens  of  that  coun- 
try) reigned  in  Seba.  Her  treasurer  was  bap- 
tized by  Philip  (Acts  viii.  27).  There  is  a 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Ethiopian 
tongue, 

EUNICE  (2  Tim.  i.  5)— the  mother  of  the 
evangelist  Timothy.  She  was  by  birth  a 
Jewess,  but  married  a  Gentile  (Acts  xvi.  1). 

l^AJ^JJOL—hed-keeper  (2  Ki.  ix.  32),  ren- 
dered in  our  version  both  "  officer "  and 
"chamberlain."  Eunuchs  were  employed  by 
eastern  kings  to  take  charge  of  the  beds  and 
lodging  apartments,  and  also  of  the  secluded 
princesses  (Esth.  ii.  3).  In  Persian  and  Turkish 
courts  the  principal  offiices  are  held  by  eunuchs 
(Acts  viii.  27). 

EUPHRATES  (Gen.  ii.  14).  The  Hebrew 
name  is  Pherath.  The  reading  in  Genesis  is 
Hu Pherath,  meaning,  "this is  Pherath."  But 
the  Greek  translators  seem  to  have  read  Hu 
Pherath  as  one  word,  and  thus  joining  noun 
and  pronoun  together,  they  made  the  name 
^'wphrates.  The  name  Pherath  signifies  good 
water.  By  others  an  Aryan  origin  is  assigned 
to  the  word.  The  Eujjhrates  is  a  f am ous  river  of 
Asia,  which  rises  in  Armenia,  on  the  northern 
side  of  mount  Taurus,  receives  many  tributaries 
in  its  winding  course  along  the  borders  of 
Syria,  and,  skirting  the  desert,  passes  through 
the  middle  of  Babylon  to  the  sea.  Its  whole 
length  is  1,500  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
ships  of  500  tons  to  Bassora,  70  miles  above 
its  mouth,  and  for  large  boats  150  miles.  It 
flows  in  a  broad,  deep  current,  filled  to  the 
level  of  its  banks,  and  at  Babylon  is  consider- 
ably less  than  a  mile  in  width.  The  Tigris 
flows  in  a  narrower  channel,  with  deeper  banks, 
and  a  less  rapid  current.  The  country  between 
the  two  rivers  slopes  towards  the  Tigris,  and 
thus  greatly  favours  the  draining  off  of  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  Euphrates  overflows  its  banks  in  the 
sjjring  of  every  year,  when  the  snow  of  the 
Armenian  mountains  dissolves;  and  it  some- 
times rises  12  feet.  It  rises  in  March,  and 
continues  with  overflowing  volume  till  the  end 
of  May.  Dykes,  lakes,  and  canals,  constructed 
at  vast  expense,  preserved  the  water  for  irriga- 
tion during  the  dry  season,  and  prevented  its 
carrying  away  the  soil.  The  Ji^uphrates  is 
called  in  Scripture  the  "gi-eat  river,"  and  was 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  promised  land 
(Deut.  i.  7;  Josh.  i.  4).  It  is  sometimes  only 
named  the  river  (Ps.  Ixxii.  8).  It  is  the  natural 
and  appropriate  symbol  of  the  Assyrian  power 
(Isa.  viii.  7).  The  Euphrates,  like  the  Nile, 
lias  gathered  around  it  many  interesting  asso- 
ciations, from  the  early  mention  of  it,  and  from 
its  connection  with  the  primeval  abodes  of  the 
earliest  human  families. 
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EUROCLYDON  (Acta  xxvii.  14)— a  very 
tempestuoxis  wind,  and  now  known  under  the 
name  of  a  Levanter.  It  blows  from  the  north- 
east, and  its  danger  results  from  its  violence 
and  the  uncertainty  of  its  course, 

EUTYCHUS  (Acts  xx.  9)— the  name  of  a 
young  man  who  fell  from  the  third  storey  of  a 
'  "Mse  where  Paul  was  preaching  in  Troas. 
itting  on  the  window,  which  may  have  been 
'  pened  for  ventilation,  he  fell  outward  into  the 
'  lurt,  which,  as  usual,  was  within  the  house, 
■  r  round  which  the  house  was  built.  He  was 
Jvilled  by  the  fall,  and  his  restoration  to  life 
Avas  a  miracle.  (See  Dwellings.) 
EVANGELIST— f/ospe^/er  (Acts  xxi.  8)^ 
;ie  who  brings  good  tidings.  Hence  the 
liters  of  the  four  Gospels  are  called  "the 
t  N'angelists,"  because  they,  in  a  pre-eminent 
^ 'iise,  declare  good  tidings  of  salvation  through 
'  'hrist.  lilvangelists  were  early  designated 
>  a  particular  class  of  rehgious  teachers  (Eph. 
. .  11) ;  and  some  suppose  that,  without  being 
'  tached  to  any  particular  church,  they  aban- 
■  ined  all  worldly  relations  and  pursuits,  and, 
I  lobably  by  the  commission  of  the  apostles, 
jtreached  the  Gospel  wherever  they  were  called 
(2  Tim.  iv.  5).  The  pastors,  on  the  other  hand, 
\.  ere  ordained  over  some  sjDiritual  community. 
'p.e  of  them  was  Philip,  who  had  first  been 
;  deacon  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem ;  but  after 
his  flight  from  that  city  he  seems  to  have 
resided  principally  in  Cesarca,  and  to  have 
preached  the  Gospel  whei-ever  he  found  occa- 
sion. Mark  and  Luke  are,  perhaps,  to  be 
considered  evangelists  in  this  sense,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  common  one  of  having  written 
Gospels.  Both  of  them  were  preachers  of  the 
Gosjjel  for  many  years  before  they  committed 
the  substance  of  their  preaching  to  writing ; 
»nd  we  may  suppose  that  such  men  were  of 
great  assistance  to  the  apostles  by  accompany- 
ing them  on  their  journeys,  or  by  following  up 
9.nd  continuing  the  work  which  had  bees  so 
successfully  begun.  The  primitive  order  of 
evangelists,  distinct  from  other  i)ublic  religious 
teachers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  merely 
temporary,  like  that  of  apostles  and  prophets ; 
but  the  principal  duties  and  services  which 
they  performed,  and  many  to  which  they  were 
not  called,  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  those  who 
in  modern  days  are  called  missio7ia7-i€S. 

EVE  (Gen.  iii.  20) — the  name  given  by  Adam 
to  his  wife.  It  is  derived  from  a  word  which 
signifies  life,  and  was  applied  to  her  as  the 
mother  of  all  the  living.  In  consequence  of 
her  disobedience  to  the  divine  command  (see 
Adam),  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  a  multiplica- 
tion and  aggravation  of  sorrow,  especially  in 
the  birth  of  her  offsi)ring.  It  was  also  declared 
concerning  her,  that  her  desire  should  be  to  her 
husband,  and  he  should  rule  over  her  (Gen.  iii. 
16).  It  is  well  known  that  in  those  countries 
which  are  unenlightened  by  the  Gospel  women 
are  the  most  degraded  and  misei'able  slaves  to 
man ;  and,  taking  into  view  the  delicacy  and 
sensitiveness  which  are  characteristic  of  their 
sex,  we  ihay  suppose  this  part  of  the  original 
sentence  is  visited  upon  millions  of  them  with 
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intense  severity  even  at  this  day.  (See  Abel, 
Adam,  Biuth,  Cain.) 

EVENING  (Ps.  Iv.  17),  EVENTIDE  (Gen. 
xxiv.  63).  The  Hebrews  reckoned  two  even- 
ings :  one  commencing  at  sunset,  and  embrac- 
ing the  period  of  twilight;  and  the  other 
commencing  at  dark.  Some  suppose  that  the 
first  evening  commenced  as  early  as  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  second  at 
sunset.  It  .was  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  evenings,  at  whichever  of  these  periods  it 
occurred,  that  the  passover  was  to  be  killed 
and  the  daily  sacrifice  offered.  (See  marginal 
reading  of  Exod.  xii.  6  ;  Num.  ix.  3;  xxviiL  4.) 
Eventide  is  the  same  with  evening-time. 

EVIL  (Amos  iii.  G).     (See  Sin.) 

EVIL-MERODACH  (2  Ki.  xxv.  27).  (See 
Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar.) 

EXCHANGERS.     (See  Chancers   op 

MONEY.) 

EXODUS.  The  Hebrew  name  is  veelleh 
shemoth — the  two  words  with  which  the  nar- 
rative commences.  Exodus  is  the  name  of  the 
second  book  of  Moses,  and  the  second  in  the 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
is  descriptive  of  its  design;  for  the  word  is 
derived  from  a  Greek  term,  w^hich  signifies 
going  out,  or  departing ;  and  the  book  contains 
the  history  of  the  release  of  the  Israelites  from 
their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  going  out 
of  that  country  up  to  tlie  promised  land. 

This  book  is  cited  as  the  work  of  Moses  by 
David,  Daniel,  and  others  of  the  sacred  writers; 
and  it  has  been  remarked  that  twenty-five 
distinct  passages  are  quoted  from  it  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  in  express  words,  and  nineteen 
in  substance.  It  comprehends  a  history  of 
nearly  145  years,  or  from  the  death  of  Joseph 
to  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  It  may  be 
thus  divided  as  to  its  contents : — 

1.  An  account  of  a  change  of  dynasty  in 
Egypt,  and  the  consequent  oppression  of  the 
Hebrew  tribes. 

2.  Birth,  preservation,  early  education,  and 
career  of  Moses ;  his  patriotism,  his  exile,  and 
his  flight  into  Midian. 

3.  The  divine  commission  which  Moses 
received  from  Jehovah  in  the  burning  bush, 
authorizing  him  in  God's  name  to  demand  from 
Pharaoh  the  emancipation  of  his  people,  and 
empoAvering  him  to  authenticate  his  mission 
by  impressive  miracles. 

4.  The  demand  made  upon  Pharaoh,  with 
its  varying  results,  and  the  ten  plagues  inflicted 
on  him  and  his  people  in  succession. 

5.  The  paschal  feast,  the  sudden  and  simul- 
taneous emigration,  the  pursuit,  and  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh's  army  in  the  Red  Sea. 

6.  The  song  of  triumph,  the  march  into  the 
desert,  manna,  water,  Jethro's  advice,  Sinai 
and  its  manifestations,  the  law  of  the  ten 
commandments. 

7.  Many  enactments  of  statute  law  on  a 
great  variety  of  topics  necessary  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation. 

8.  The  addition  of  a  ceremonial  law,  with 
the  tabernacle,  priesthood,  and  sacrifices,  com- 
manded by  God,  and  immediatelv  brought  into 
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active  observance  by  the  people,  who  gave 
willingly  for  the  establishment  of  the  national 
worship,  while  God  hallowed  all  by  his  own 
visible  and  symbolic  presence. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  period  of  early  sacred 
history  which  the  book  of  Exodus  embraces. 
It  records  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise  to 
Abraham — that  his  seed  should  be  freed  from 
slavery.  It  narrates  the  institution  of  that 
religious  system  which  was  to  last  till  the  Son 
of  God  should  appear  on  the  earth.  It  bears 
upon  it  many  evidences  of  its  genuineness  and 
authenticity. 

It  may  be  wondered  that  Pharaoh  was  not 
sooner  impressed  by  the  miracles  wrought  in 
his  presence  by  Moses  and  Aaron.  There 
were  at  least  two  reasons  which  contributed 
to  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart.  At  first 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  only  magicians  like  his  own  wise 
men,  but  of  a  superior  class;  and  at  length, 
when  his  jugglers  confessed  "  the  finger  of 
G^d"  in  the  works  of  the  Hebrew  leaders, 
Pharaoh  was  not  convinced,  because  he 
imagined  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  might 
yet  be  overmatched  by  the  divinities  of  Egypt. 
The  king  of  Egypt  believed  in  a  plurality  of 
gods,  and  still  cherished  the  hope  that  his 
patron  deities  might  be  able  to  protect  him. 
He  might  at  the  f5ame  time  have  reasoned, 
that  his  court  magicians  would  have  displayed 
their  power  far  more  efifectively  by  repelling 
the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  than  by  a 
faint  imitation  of  them. 

The  plagues  inflicted  on  Egypt  were  not 
only  fearful  visitations,  but  were  designed  to 
show  the  folly  of  the  national  superstitions. 
The  Nile  which  was  turned  into  blood,  the 
frogs  which  annoyed  them,  the  flies  which 
pestered  them,  the  cattle  on  which  fell  the 
murrain,  &c.,  were  sacred  objects  among  the 
Egyptians.  So  truly  does  Jehovah  say,— 
"  Against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute 
judgment." 

The  book  of  Exodus  is  the  token  of  God's 
fidelity  to  his  promise.  The  comment  of  the 
Psalmist  upon  it  is  natural  and  devout,  (Ps. 
Ixxviii. ;  cv.)  Critics  differ  greatly  in  the 
application  of  a  dual  test  to  the  authorship,  or 
in  the  assignment  of  sections  to  an  Elohistic 
and  Jehovistic  writer.  There  may  be  some 
supplements  in  the  book,  but  a  unity  of  origin 
is  evident  throughout.  (See  Egypt,  Moses, 
Bed  Sea.) 

EXORCISTS  (Acts  xix.  13)— those  who, 
by  the  use  of  the  name  of  God,  attemj^ted  to 
expel  evil  spirits  from  places  or  persons  of 
whom  they  had  possession.  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  profession  among  the  Jews,  as  we 
may  infer  from  Matt.  xii.  27  and  Mark  ix.  38. 

EXPIATION,  FEAST  OF.     (See  Eeasts.) 

EYES  (Gen,  xiii.  10).  The  figurative  uses 
of  this  word  abound  in  the  sacred  writings, 
and  are  generally  obvious.  In  the  visions  of 
Ezekiel  and  John  (Ezek.  i.  ]8;  x.  12;  lie  v.  iv. 
6,  8)  the  allusions  are  evidently  to  the  alacrity 
and  vigilance  with  which  the  ministers  of 
Jehovah  perform  his  will. 
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The  phrase,  an  **evil  eye,"  is  the  symbol  of 
a  mean  and  envious  disposition  (Prov.  xxiii.  6 ; 
Matt.  XX.  15).  Superstitions  about  an  evil 
eye  are  yet  common  in  the  Eastern  world,  and 
prevail  still  in  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

Lane  says, — "Mothers  who  have  the  most 
tender  regard  for  .their  children  almost  uni- 
versally neglect  their  personal  cleanliness,  lest 
a  covetous  or  evil  eye  should  light  upon  them. 
Nothing  distresses  an  Egyptian  parent  more 
than  that  which  in  other  countries  is  considered 
to  convey  a  compliment— admiration  of  the 
child.  If  any  one  is  seen  to  stare  at,  so  as  to 
envy  the  offspring,  the  mother  hastily  snatches 
it  away,  to  perform  some  superstitious  rite 
as  a  charm  against  the  supposed  evil  eye." 
The  word  is  also  used  with  many  peculiar 
references. 

''^Eye-service''''  means  the  work  of  those 
who  labour  only  when  their  master  is  pres- 
ent, but  give  lap  work  as  soon  as  he  turns 
his  back  (Eph.  vi.  6).  Against  this  un- 
principled procedure  Paul  warns  Christian 
slaves.  Intensity  of  affection  is  denoted  in 
Gal.  iv.  15.  To  keep  anything  with  peculiar 
delicacy  and  care  is  to  keep  it  as  the  apple  of 
the  eye  (Deut.  xxxii.  11;  Zech.  ii.  8).  The 
putting  out  of  the  eye  appears  to  have  been  a 
barbarous  Oriental  punishment  (Jer.  lii.  11; 
Judg.  xvi.  21).  We  read  in  Prov.  xxx.  17, — 
"The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and 
despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of 
the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young 
eagles  shall  eat  it."  This  threatening  receives 
the  following  illustration  from  Roberts : — "  In 
the  East,  in  consequence  of  the  superstitions 
of  heathenism,  numerous  human  bodies  are 
exposed  to  become  the  prey  of  birds  and 
wild  beasts;  and  it  is  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded, that  the  eye  is  the  first  part  selected 
by  the  former  as  their  favourite  portion.  It 
is,  however,  considered  to  ]je  a  great  misfortune 
to  be  left  without  sepulchral  rites;  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  imprecation  to  hear,  '  Ah ! 
the  crows  shall  one  day  jDick  out  thy  eyes.' 
'  Yes,  the  hzards  shall  lay  their  eggs  in  thy 
sockets.'" — Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  380. 

EYELIDS  (Prov.  vi.  25).  The  word  is 
poetically  applied  to  the  morning  (Job  xli.  18). 
The  custom  of  adorning  the  eyelids  for  effect 
is  often  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings  (2 
Ki.  ix.  30;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Ezek.  xxiii.  40),  and 
prevails  extensively  now  among  eastern  ladies. 
The  hair  and  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  tinged 
with  a  fine  black  powder,  moistened  with  oil 
or  vinegar,  which  causes  a  small  black  line  to 
appear  around  the  edge,  and  at  a  distance, 
and  especially  by  candle-light,  gives  a  heavy 
dark  shade  to  the  eyes.  The  manner  of  doinj^ 
it  is  particularly  described  by  travellers.  A 
smooth  cylindrical  piece  of  silver  or  ivory, 
shaped  like  a  quill,  and  about  two  inches  long, 
is  dipped  into  the  composition,  and  placed 
within  the  eyelashes,  which  are  closed  over  it. 
^^  Eye-salve,''  or  collyrium  (Rev.  iii.  18),  was 
made  of  lead  ore,  with  other  ingredients. 

EZEKIEL— e-'ocJ  will  support  (Ezek.  i.  3)— 
the   son  of    Buzi,   was  both  a  i)rophet  and 
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priest  of  the  Jews,  carried  into  captivity 
with  Jehoiacliin,   king    of    Judah,    and    was 

{jrobably  settled,  with  other  exiles,  on  the 
)ank8   of   the    Chebar,   a  river  of    Chaldea. 

(See  Chebar.)  He  was  favoured  with  sublime 
visions  of  the  divine  glory,  and  his  prophecy 
as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  great  force, 
sul)lime  imagery,  and  as  much  perspicuity  as 
tlie  subjects  of  it  would  allow. 

Prophkcy  OP'— is  the  twenty-sixth  in  the 
order  of  the  ])()oks  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
was  uttered  during  a  period  of  about  twenty- 

'ne  years,  ])erhai)s  between  B.C.  51(0  and  B.C.  540. 

I  he  first  eight  years  of  this  period  were  contem- 
•raneous  with  the  last  eight  of  Jeremiah. 

The  earliest  portions  of  the  prophecy  foretell 
;ud  describe  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  at  its 
I'lial  siege  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  and  detail 

v-oldel's  solemn  inauguration  into  the  pro- 
lietic  office.  The  first  chapter  tells  the 
oublime  visions  which  he  saw— the  glory  of 
God — the  cherubim — the  bright  cloud — the 
sapphire  throne  —  the  burning  ones  which 
surrounded  it  —  and  the  form  of  humanity 
enshrined  in  this  lustre,  which  presided  over 
and  animate<^l  the  mystic  mechanism.  The 
prophet  is  then  directed  to  inform  his  fellow- 
captives  that  all  their  hope  of  speedy  return  to 
Judea  was  vain,  —  that  the  capital  of  the 
country  from  which  they  had  been  carried 
was  soon  to  fall ;  and  in  successive  visions  he 
is  shown  its  sin  and  provocations,  which  were 
truly  impious  and  daring— gross  and  profane 
imitations  of  impure,  heathen  superstitions. 
Still  does  the  prophet  continue  to  warn  and 
testify  in  vehement  and  anxious  expostulation. 

■  lit  the  respite  was  concluded,  and  judgment 
■uld  not  be  stayed.     At  length  the  city  was 
aciid  in  ruins,   and  new   bands   of  mourning 
captives  were  transported  to  Babylon. 

The  attention  of  the  prophet  is  now  turned 
to  other  countries.  Though  they  rejoiced 
against  Judea,  and  triumphed  over  its  desola- 
tion, they  were  not  to  esca])e  themselves.  The 
overthrow  of  Amraon,  Edom,  Philistia,  and 
especially  Tyre  and  Egypt  is  vividly  depicted. 
Gog  is  also  involved.  But  light  breaks  in 
upon  the  gloom,  and  a  gorgeous  scene  of 
rebuilded  Jerusalem  and  restored  Judea  is 
presented  to  the  jirophet.  The  temple  is  re- 
erected  and  the  hierarchy  consecrated,  and 
the  tribes  enjoy  in  peace  their  respective 
territories.  This  latter  prophecy  seems  to 
refer  to  Messianic  times. 

The  book  is  one  throughout — the  same  tone 
and  style  prevail.  The  title  "  son  of  man"  is 
given  to  the  i)rophet  eighty-nine  times.  There 
are  many  repetitions  of  words  and  phrases ;  the 
formula,  "they  shall  know,"  occurs  above  forty 
times.  Yet  there  are  a  peculiar  viu'our  ancl 
boldness  about  Ezekiel— an  unshrinking  stern- 
ness— a  dark  and  sombre  dignity.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  ])rose  in  his  oracles ;  but  not  a 
uttle,  at  the  same  time,  of  what  is  picturesque 
in  imaf'ery  and  commanding  in  diction.  The 
scenes  lie  describes  are  somewhat  complicated 
and  not  easily  understoi)d.  Perhaps  the 
minuteness  of  the  description  embarrasses  the 
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attention,  and  by  scrutinizing  the  minor  parts 
we  fail  to  catch  a  full  glimpse  of  the  whole. 
Ezekiel  delights  to  amplify,  and  his  style  in 
this  respect  presents  a  marked  contrast  to 
that  of  Isaiah. 

Another  feature  of  the  book  is  its  constant 
reference  to  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  cere- 
monial law.  Ezekiel  was  a  jmest,  such  allu- 
sions were  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  he  dwells 
especially  on  the  duty,  privilege,  and  blessing 
of  observing  and  hallowing  the  Sabbath.  The 
energy  of  his  nature  is  consjjicuous  in  his 
oracles :  it  was  needed  in  testifying  against 
a  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  people,  who  loved 
smooth  predictions,  and  had  been  often  mined 
by  them;  who  needed  to  be  held  in  check, 
especially  as  captives  in  a  foreign  land  ;  for 
they  cherished  the  idea  that  Babylon  might 
soon  be  overthrown,  and  they  might  escape; 
but  the  prophet  is  sharp  and  severe  in  repress- 
ing this  foolish  and  dangerous  anticipation. 

EZION-GEBER,  or  GABER  (Num.  xxxiii. 
35 ;  1  Ki.  ix.  26) — a  city  of  Arabia,  at  the  head 
of  the  eastern  or  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
adjoining  Elath.  It  was  here  that  Solomon's 
vessels  were  built,  which  were  intended  to 
trade  with  Ophir  and  Tarshish ;  and  here,  too, 
that  Jehoshaphat  engaged  in  a  similar  enter- 
prise, which  proved  a  failure,  for  Jehovah 
frowned  upon  it.  It  derives  its  name — Ezion- 
geber,  or  the  hack-hone  of  a  man — from  a  reef  of 
rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  resembling 
that  part  of  the  human  frame.     (See  Elath.) 

EZRA,  or  ESDRAS— /ie^^er- is  designated 
(Ezra  vii.  1)  the  son  of  Seraiah,  and  a  descen- 
dant of  Hilkiah.  We  are  told  that  "  he  was  a 
ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,"  well  skilled 
in  it  himself,  and  admirably  qualified  to  inter- 
pret and  enforce  it.  His  descent  from  the 
family  of  Aaron  gave  him  an  influence  over 
his  countrymen  which  his  learning  and  his 
piety  controlled  and  directed  to  their  best 
interests.  By  virtue  of  that  descent  he  was 
entitled  to  re-organize  the  old  and  hallowed 
ceremonial  forms ;  but  his  moral  character  led 
him  to  be  equally  anxious  that  the  spirit  of 
religion  should  also  be  revived.  Although  he 
had  been  born  in  the  land  of  Babylon,  whither 
his  father  had  been  carried  captive,  and  conse- 
quently had  never  beheld  the  "beautiful  situ- 
ation" of  Zion,  nor  gazed  on  the  glories  of 
its  edifice,  yet,  by  study  of  the  law,  and  by 
inquiry  among  his  countrymen,  he  had  obtained 
some  adequate  conception  of  the  land  and 
temple  of  his  fathers.  He  understood  their 
banishment  to  be  a  punishment  from  God, 
inflicted  becaxxse  of  the  frequent  rebellions  of 
the  Israelites  against  "their  king,  their  law- 
giver, and  their  judge."  The  resiUt  of  this 
knowledge,  effected  no  doubt  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  was  a  strong  desire,  which  ended  in  a 
fixed  resolution,  to  visit  his  fatherland. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artax- 
erxes  Ezra  received  his  commission  to  return 
to  his  own  land.  The  letter  put  int<i  the 
hands  of  Ezra  by  the  monarch  was  every- 
thing which  reason  could  have  e\j>ected  or 
piety  desired.  Full  liberty  is  given  to  every 
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Israelite,  of  whatever  tribe,  who  desired  it,  to 
return  along  with  Ezra.  The  king  and  his 
seven  counsellors  give  to  him  handsome  dona- 
tions of  silver  and  gold,  and  recommend  him 
to  the  liberality  of  all  the  province  of  Babylon, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  purchase  at  Jeru- 
salem "  bullocks,  rams,  and  lambs,  with  their 
meat  offerings  and  their  drink  offerings,  and 
offer  them  upon  the  altar  of  the  house  of  their 
God  in  Jerusalem,*'  In  addition  to  the  gold 
and  silver  in  specie,  for  the  purchase  of  what- 
ever was  requisite,  a  number  of  vessels  were 
given,  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  God. 
Provided  the  sums  furnished  were  not  adequate 
to  the  expenses  of  the  work,  Ezra  was  author- 
ized to  apply  to  the  king's  exchequer,  and  the 
treasurers  were  commanded  to  supply  his 
w^ants.  They  were,  besides,  to  be  relieved 
from  the  payment  of  every  sort  of  impost, 
whether  toll,  tribute,  or  custom.  Ezra  was 
also  empowered  to  appoint  magistrates  and 
judges  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  enacted  in 
their  own  statute-book — viz.,  the  laws  of  Moses; 
and  full  power  was  given  over  the  lives  and 
estates  of  all  Jews,  to  imprison,  to  banish,  to 
confiscate,  or  to  put  to  death.  Ezra's  gratitude 
for  such  kindness  is  not  surprising.  He  could  not 
fail  to  express  his  thankfulness  to  Artaxerxes ; 
but  he  looks  also  uj)  to  him  in  whose  hand  is 
the  heart  of  the  king,  and  who  turneth  it  like 
rivers  of  water  whithersoever  he  will,  and  who 
on  this  occasion  "put  it  into  the  king's  heart 
to  beautify  the  house  of  God  which  is  at 
Jerusalem." 

He  set  out  from  Babylon  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  Nisan,  about  the  middle  of 
March.  Nine  days  after  setting  out  they 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river,  Ahava,  the  identity  of  v/hich  is  not  now 
apparent ;  but  it  is  thought,  however,  to  have 
been  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates.  The  design 
of  this  halt  was  apparently  threefold, — first, 
to  recruit  their  strength  after  the  previous 
fatigue ;  second,  to  afford  to  all  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  should  accompany 
the  caravan — especially  in  order  that  some  of 
the  "sons  of  Levi "  might  be  procured,  none  of 
these  having  as  yet  joined  the  pilgrims  ;  and 
tliird,  to  implore  the  guidance  and  protection 
of  Jehovah  before  commencing  the  principal 
and  most  dangerous  part  of  their  journey,  for 
no  military  escort  accompanied  them  for  de- 
fence. Indeed,  Ezra  was  anxious  that  their 
safe-conduct  under  God  alone  should  afford  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  religious 
belief.  It  may  excite  surprise  that  so  few 
comparatively  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  should 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
return  from  exile.  To  account  for  this,  we 
have  only  to  remember  that,  since  the  last 
captivity,  four  generations  had  passed  away, 
and  the  ten  tribes  had  been  removed  consider- 
ably earlier.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  that 
in  the  course  of  such  a  long  period  they  should 
have  become  somewhat  domesticated  in  the 
land  of  their  bondage.  The  length  of  the 
journey  was  another  reason  why  many,  espe- 
cially those  who  had  families,  would  refrain 
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from  joining  the  company;  and  further,  since 
the  defeat  of  the  dangerous  conspiracy  formed 
by  the  Agagite,  their  condition  had  been  quiet 
and  prosperous,  and  no  appearance  of  clouds 
threatened  to  obscure  the  sun  of  their  pros- 
perity.    From  these  circumstances  the  number 
of  voluntary  emigrants  was  rather  restricted. 
With  such  as  volunteered,  however,  Ezra  set 
out  from  the  banks  of  Ahava,  after  an  encamp- 
ment of  three  days.     After  a  journey  of  four 
months  they  reached  Jerusalem,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fifth  month,  and  gave  their  letter  to 
the  viceroys,  who,  according  to  its  require- 
ments, did  everything  to  further  their  enter- 
prise.    Ezra  soon  perceived  that  a  stern  and 
steady  reformer  was  what  the  people  were  in 
need  of.     The  morals  of  the  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  their   mixed   inarriages    W'ith    the 
heathen,  were  rapidly  declining.     And  what 
was  peculiarly  distressing  to  Ezra  was,  that 
"the  hands  of  the  princes  and  rulers  had  been 
chief  in  this  trespass."      In  consequence   of 
these    alliances    the  temptations  to    idolatry 
were  greatly  increased,  while  the  godly  up- 
bringing of  the  children  was  daily  more  dis- 
regarded.    The  anguish  of  Ezra  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  magnitude  of  the  trespass.     He 
rent  his  garment  and  his  mantle,  plucked  off 
the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard,  and  sat  down 
astonied.     His  prayer  on  the  occasion  was  so 
touching  and  full,  that  "  the  people  wept  very 
sore."    Shechaniah  suggested  that  they  should 
instantly  set  about  rectifying  the  evil,  and  all 
promised  to  Ezra  their  support  in  the  discharge 
of  a  jminful  duty.     A  convocation  was  sum- 
moned, to  which  all  were  required  to  attend, 
on  i^ain  of  confiscation  and  excommunication. 
The  people  attended  as  desired,  and  entered  at 
once  into  the  proposal; '•but  as  the  w^eather 
was  very  unfavourable,  and  the  investigation 
into  the  extent  of  the  trespass  likely  to  be 
protracted,  Ezra,  with  a  few  of  the  chief  of 
the  fathers,   was  appointed  to  see  that   the 
resolution  was  carried   into    effect.      During 
three    months    were    they    occupied    in    this 
matter,  which  they  were  unable  to  bring  to  a 
satisfactory  termination.     The  autobiography 
of  Ezra  closes  here  somewhat  abruptly.     No 
more  is  said  of  him  till  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah 
thirteen  years  after  he  himself  had  reached 
Jerusalem,  (Neh.  viii.)    After  Nehemiah  had 
completed  the  wall    of  Jerusalem,   Ezra,  on 
request,  mounted  an  elevated  platform,  and  in 
the  presence  and  audience  of  all  the  people, 
who  were  collected  in  the   street,   and  wli'> 
listened  with  the  utmost  attention,  read  tl 
words  of  the  law.     While  Ezra  read  in  the 
original   Hebrew,    some  of  the  other  priests 
who  were  present  on  the  occasion  interpreted 
in  the  Chaldaic,  which  in  Babylon  had  been 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  captives.     This 
lightened  the  labour  of  Ezra,  who  read  from 
the  morning  until  mid-day.     This  exercise  Avas 
continued  on  the  subsequent  day.     The  reading 
of  the  law  led  to  the  observance  of  the  "  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,"  which  lasted  seven  days,  on 
each  of  which  Ezra  continued  the  reading  of 
the  law. 
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Tliia  is  the  last  action  recorded  of  this  eminent 
reformer.  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
I)eriod  or  place  of  his  death.  Josephns  says 
that  shortly  after  this  feast  he  died  an  old 
man,  and  was  buried  in  great  magnificence  at 
Jerusalem.  But  Persia  also  lays  claim  to  his 
remains. 

The  two  chief  things,  says  Prideaux,  which 
Ezra  had  to  do,  were  to  restore  the  observances 
of  the  Jewish  law  according  to  the  ancient 
approved  usages  that  had  been  in  practice 
lief  ore  the  captivity,  under  the  directions  of 
the  prophets,  and  to  collect  and  set  forth  a 
correct  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Prob- 
ably he  corrected  errors  that  had  crept  into 
the  copies  in  use  through  the  negligence  or 
mistakes  of  transcribers;  and  he  changed 
obsolete  names  of  places  for  the  more 
modem. 

Book  of,  is  the  fifteenth  in  the  order  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Je\vish  history  from  the 
close  of  the  book  of  Chronicles.  The  period 
embraced  by  it  is  probably  about  eighty  years, 
and  comprises  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  the 
great  Cyrus,  ^vith  the  reigns  of  his  son  Cam- 
bvses,  ^merdis  the  Magian  impostor,  Darius 
llystaspis,  Xerxes,  and  a  portion  of  the 
period  of  Artaxerxes.  It  may  be  noted,  in 
conclusion,  that  there  are  differences  of  style 
in  the  book,  which  are  easily  and  naturally 

jcounted  for  either  by  the  different  circum- 

mces  in  which  the  author  was  placed,  or  on 
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the  supposition  that  more  persons  than  one 
had  a  share  in  the  compilation,  such  as  Daniel 
and  Haggai,  the  pr<)i)het.s.  The  book  supplies 
important  information  on  a  momentous  epoch 
in  ancient  Jewish  history — to  wit,  the  return 
to  Judea  after  the  seventy  years  of  captivity 
in  Babylon.  It  may  be  read  most  profitably 
in  connection  with  the  proi)hecies  of  Haggai 
and  Zechariah.  There  are  two  apocryijhal 
bijoks  ascribed  to  Ezra  under  the  name  of 
Esdras,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Ezra. 
The  book  of  Ezra  is  written  in  Chaldee  from 
the  eighth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  to  the 
nineteenth  verse  of  the  sixth  chax)ter,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  chapter  to  the 
twenty-seventh  verse ;  for  as  this  part  of  the 
work  contains  chiefly  letters,  conversation,  and 
decrees  uttered  in  that  language,  it  was  con- 
sistent with  the  fidelity  of  the  sacred  historian 
to  transcribe  the  very  words  which  were  used, 
especially  as  the  people  recently  returned  from 
the  captivity  were  familiar,  and  perhaps  more 
conversant,  with  the  Chaldee  than  even  vidth 
the  Hebrew  tongue ;  and  it  was  probably  about 
this  time  that  oral  Chaldee  paraphrases  began 
to  be  used ;  for  it  appears  by  Nehemiah's 
account  that  all  could  not  understand  the  law, 
which  may  mean  that  some  of  them  had  for- 
gotten the  Hebrew  during  their  dispersion  in 
the  captivity.  Some  assign,  likewise,  to  this 
time  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  synagogues, 
though  it  is  possible  that  they  existed  before 
the  captivity. 
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FACE  (Gen.  iii.  19).  (See  Blackness.) 
'^hatever  of  a  thing  is  most  exposed  to  view 
called  its  face ;  hence  we  read  of  the  face  of 
le  country,  field,  gate,  house,  ground,  porch, 
dldemess,  waters,  sky,  &c. 
Face,  when  applied  to  God,  denotes — (1.) 
[is  omniscience  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  20) ;  and  to 
"provoke  him  to  the  face,"  is  to  do  it  very 
o])enly  and  impudently  (Isa.  Ixv.  3).  (2.)  The 
brighter  displays  of  his  glory,  which  cannot  be 
enjoyed  in  this  world  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20;  1  Tim. 
vi.  16).  (3.)  His  favour  and  love,  and  their 
gracious  disjilays,  when  his  face  is  said  to  shine, 
or  it  is  represented  as  a  mercy  to  behold  and 
enjoy  it,  or  a  misery  to  be  deprived  of  it  (2 
Chr.  XXX.  9;  Ps.  xxxi.  16;  Ixxx.  7;  Dan.  ix. 
17).  (4.)  His  wrath,  and  the  providential 
displays  thereof  (Ps.  xxxiv.  16).  Christ's  face 
denotes— (1.)  His  person,  as  the  image  of 
the  invisible  God  (2  Cor.  iv.  6).  (2.)  His 
gracious,  glorious,  or  terrible  appearances 
(Rev.  XX  .11).  The  "showbread"  is  called  the 
"bread  of  faces."  The  word  "face"  occurs 
often  in  Hebrew  diction,  as  "  Turn  not  away 
the  face,"  &c.  Roberts  observes, — "Does  a 
person  ask  a  favour  of  his  superior,  it  will  not 
De,  in  general,  said  in  reply,  'I  grant  your 
request ; '  or,  '  You  shall  have  your  desire ; ' 
but  Nan  nn  mvggatti  parttain — 'I  have  seen 
thy  face.'  Has  a  man  greatly  offended  another, 
and  does  he  plead  for  mercy,  the  person  to 


whom  offence  has  been  given  will  say,  '  I  have 
seen  thy  face,'  which  means  that  he  is  par- 
doned. Should  a  friend  inquire,  'Well,  what 
punishment  do  you  intend  to  inflict  on  that 
fellow?'  he  \vill  reply,  'I  have  seen  his  face.' 
In  applying  for  help,  should  there  be  a  denial, 
the  applicant  will  ask,  '  In  whose  face  shall  I 
now  look?'  When  a  man  has  nearly  lost  all 
hope,  he  says, '  For  the  sake  of  the  face  of  God, 
grant  me  my  request.' " — Onental  Illustrations 
of  Sciipture,  p.  177. 

FAIR  HAVENS  (Acts  xxvii.  8)— the  name 
of  a  harbour  or  anchorage  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  island  of  Ci'ete.  Its  Greek  name  is 
so  well  preserved  that  it  can  be  identified ;  and 
it  may  have  been  the  harbour  of  Lasea.  (See 
Ckete,  Lasea.) 

FAIRS — a  word  occurring  seven  times  in 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12-33.  Fairs  with  us  either  mean 
periodical  meetings  of  buyers  and  sellers  for 

Eurposes  of  merchandise,  or  fixed  places  of 
uying  and  selling  in  any  city  or  town,  such  as 
we  call  markets.  In  the  last  verse  quoted  it  is 
rendered  "wares;"  and  perhaps  such  is  the 
better  rendering  in  all  the  verses.  The  three 
great  festivals  of  the  Hebrew  nation  at  Jeru- 
salem were  a  species  of  fairs,  in  addition  to  their 
purpose  as  religious  observances.  (See  Feast.) 
FAITH  (Matt.  viii.  10).  The  word  denotes 
the  credit  we  give  to  the  declaration  of  God,  or 
to  the  evidence  of  the  facts  or  propositions 
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presented  to  us  in  the  Bible.  The  term  appears 
to  denote  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  or  that  which 
is  the  object  of  faith,  in"Jude  3.  The  faith 
which  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  (Heb.  xi. 
6),  combines  assent  with  reliance,  belief  with 
trust.  Thus  Christ  is  exhibited  in  the  Gospel 
as  having  made  an  atonement  for  sin;  and 
"whosoever  belie veth  in  him  shall  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  Exercising  this 
faith,  the  sinner  is  received  and  treated  as  if 
he  were  just  and  righteous;  and  hence  the 
process  is  called  justification  by  faith.  The 
belief  or  faith  in  him,  by  which  this  salvation 
is  secured,  includes  not  only  a  cordial  concur- 
rence of  the  will  and  affections  in  this  scheme 
or  plan  of  redemption,  together  with  all  its 
relations  and  bearings  as  they  are  revealed 
in  the  Gospel,  but  also  such  an  actual  per- 
sonal trust  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour  as  leads  to 
the  renunciation  of  every  other  trust,  to  the 
forsaking  of  all  known  sin,  and  to  the  cheerful 
and  constant  obedience  of  all  his  commands. 
Faith  is  not  a  principle  too  subtle  to  be  prac- 
tical, or  too  abstract  to  be  energetic.  It  is,  in 
some  form  of  it,  of  universal  power  even  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  ui.  business.  Men  move  not  a 
step  without  faith,  or  the  belief  that  the  enter- 
prise they  engage  in  will  succeed,  that  the  house 
they  are  in  will  not  fall,  that  the  words  they 
speak  and  letters  they  write  will  be  understood. 
Christians  walk  by  faith — live  by  faith.  What 
they  believe  has  as  much  influence  over  them 
as  if  it  were  to  them  an  object  of  sense. 

The  faith  of  God  (Rom.  iii.  3)  means  his 
faithfulness.  The  term  in  Gal.  v.  22  signifies 
fidelity.  It  is  mentioned  among  the  graces  of 
such  as  believe, — of  such  as  already  possess 
faith. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  faith  called  the  faith 
of  miracles,  alluded  to  by  Christ  in  Matt, 
xvii.  20.  Such  faith  was  the  peculiar  convic- 
tion given  to  the  apostles,  that  God  would 
work  a  miracle  by  them.  Many  things  in 
Scripture  may  be  believed,  and  yet  saving 
faith  may  not  be  possessed,  — "  the  devils 
believe  and  tremble."    (See  Devil.) 

FAITHFULNESS  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  1,  33,  34) 
is  a  Divine  attribute,  and  denotes  the  truth 
and  certainty^  of  the  accomplishment  of  all 
that  the  Divine  Being  has  declared  (Num. 
xxiii.  19 ;  Heb.  x.  23). 

FALLOW-DEER     (See  Hart.) 

FALLOW  GROUND  (Jer.  iv.  3;  Hos.  x. 
12)  is  ground  lying  for  a  season  out  of  culti- 
vation, as  in  the  sabbatic  year.  During  this 
interval  the  exhausted  soil  gathers  to  itself 
the  chemical  elements  which  previous  crops 
had  taken  out  of  it.  The  same  result  is  now 
to  a  great  extent  secured  by  rotation  of  crops 
and  the  application  of  different  kinds  of 
manures. 

FAMILIAR.    (See  Divination.) 

FAMINE  (Gen.  xii.  10).  We  have  an 
account  of  several  famines  in  Palestine  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  most  re- 
markable one  was  that  of  seven  years  in 
Egyiit,  while  Josex)h  was  governor.  It  was 
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distinguished  by  its  duration,  extent,  and 
severity.  Famine  is  often  the  result  of  a 
siege  (2  Ki.  viii.  12),  but  it  is  sometimes  a 
natural  effect,  as  when  the  Nile  does  not 
overflow  in  Egypt,  or  rains  do  not  fall  in 
Judea,  at  the  customary  seasons,  spring  and 
autumn;  or  when  caterpillars,  locusts,  or 
other  insects  destroy  the  fruits.  In  Eg5T)t 
famines  have  been  frequent  and  severe.  Dur- 
ing such  seasons  the  worst  and  most  wanton 
cannibalism  has  prevailed;  and  even  when 
grain  is  again  plentifid  it  has  been  difficult 
sometimes  to  wean  the  people  from  these 
odious  practices. 

FAN  (Isa.  XXX.  24) — a  well-known  agricul- 
tural implement,  which  was  used  by  the  Jews, 
as  it  is  by  husbandmen  of  the  present  day, 
to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  when  the 
vsdnd  is  not  sufficient.  The  shovel  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  passage  was  used  to  throw 
up  the  grain  in  the  air  when  the  wind  was 
strong  enough  to  cleanse  it  (Matt.  iii.  12). 
(See  Thresh,  Winnow.) 

FARTHING.     (See  Measures.) 

FAST  (1  Ki.  xxi.  9),  FASTING  (Neh.  ix. 
1),  or  DAYS  OF  FASTING  (Jer.  xxxvi.  6). 
In  seasons  of  danger  or  general  affliction, 
when  nature  itself  ceases  for  a  time  to  crave 
indulgence,  it  was  customary  among  the  Jews 
to  abstain  from  food  as  a  religious  duty  (Josh, 
vii.  6 ;  Judg.  xx.  26) ;  and  the  same  practice 
prevailed  among  individuals  when  the  occasion 
was  personal  (Exod.  xxiv.  18;  2  Sam.  xii. 
16;  1  Ki.  xix.  8).  So  our  blessed  Saviour 
fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights  (Matt.  iv. 
2).  Some  of  these  protracted  fasts  were  en- 
dured by  the  help  of  miraculous  interposition. 
Jewish  fasts  were  kept^with  great  strictness, 
and  generally  from  evening  to  evening — that 
is,  twenty-four  hours— and  included  not  only 
an  abstinence  from  food  but  from  all  other 
sensual  indulgences.  The  body  was  clothed  in 
sackcloth,  no  shoes  were  worn,  ashes  were 
sprinkled  upon  the  head,  the  hands  were 
unwashed,  the  head  was  unanointed,  and  the 
synagogues  were  filled  with  the  voice  of  suppli- 
cation and  the  sobs  of  grief  and  penitence  (Isa. 
xxii.  12 ;  Joel  ii.  15-17).  During  the  captivity, 
four  special  fast  days  were  observed  (Zech. 
vii.  5) ;  the  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  for  the 
cax^ture  of  Jerusalem  (Jer,  li.  27) ;  the  fast  of 
the  fifth  month,  for  the  burning  of  the  temple 
(Jer.  Iii.  33);  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month, 
for  Gedaliah's  death  (Jer.  xii.  2);  and  the 
fast  of  the  tenth  month,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  on  Jerusalem  (Jer.  iii.  4). 
The  law  enjoined  only  one  fast  on  the  great 
day  of  Atonement ;  but  some  of  the  Pharisees, 
in  Christ's  time,  fasted  "twice  in  the  week." 

Fasts  were  evidently  of  divine  authority. 
Fasting  at  the  present  day  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  outward  means  which  may  be 
employed  to  humble  and  chasten  the  soul,  and 
train  it  anew  to  the  love  and  pursuit  of  holy 
and  spiritual  joys.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  allowed  under  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation, but  it  is  not  expressly  enjoined  (Matt, 
vi  18;  ix.  15;  Acts  xiii.  3;  1  Cor.  vii.  5). 
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FAT.     The  use  of  ]iure  fat,  or  suet,  as  an 
article  of  food,  was  interdicted  to  the  Jews. 
"All  the  fat  is  the  Lord's.      It  shall  be  a 
perpetual  statute  for  your  generations  through- 
out all  your  dwellings,  that  ye  eat  neither  fat 
nor  blood"  (Lev.  iii.  IG,  17).     No  doubt  some 
religious  lesson  was  taught  them  by  this  pro- 
hibition— that  the  choicest  part  of  every  gift 
\vhich  God    confers    upon  us  is  claimed    by 
himself,  and  should  be  scrupulously  devoted 
to  him.     The  Jews  as  a  nation  were  prone  to 
]  iprosy  and  other  cutaneous  disorders;  and  the 
interdiction  of  fat  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  diet 
\'.as  also  the  wise  jirevention  of  a  stimulant 
which  has  a  tendency  to  excite  or  aggravate 
such  maladies.     "Fatness"  is  often  used  as  a 
. -fure — representing  the  best  and   richest   of 
arthly  productions,  as  well  as  the  delightful 
lid  satisfying  blessings  of  religion.    The  fatted 
linial  was  called  a  fatUmj — the  translation  of 
iree  Hebrew  words   (Gen.    xxvii.    28;    Ps. 
Ixiii.  5). 
FAT,  or  VAT  (Joel  ii.  24).    (See  Wine.  ) 
FATHER  (Gen,  xlv.  8).^  The  word  "father" 
^  used  in  this  case  to  signify  an  "  adviser"  or 
■  counsellor ; "  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  this 
idea  to  be  connected  with  it  in  eastern  countries. 
It  is  also  used  with  a  variety  of  applications 
•^  -!  denoting  originator  or  instructor.    Jabal  was 
le  father  of   "such  as  dwell  in  tents,"  and 
.  iibal  of  "  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ." 
»5a.tan  is  the  father  of  lies  or  liars.    (See  Child.) 
FATHOM.     (See  Measures.) 
FEAR  (1  Pet.  i.  17).     The  fear  of  God  is  a 
Christian  grace,  and  denotes  such  a  reverence 
for  his  holy    character,    and 
ich  a  dread  of  offending  him 
'V  a  violation  of  his  holy  law, 
^  lead  to  watchfulness,  humil- 
iation, and  unceasing  prayer. 
1 1  is  entirely  filial  in  its  nature, 
nd  is  necessarily  accompanied 
\'  love  and  obedience.     It  is 
.  le  peculiarity  of  the  Christian 
faith  that   the  revelation  of 
God's  justice  in  the  suffering 
and  death  of  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer, which  fills  the  soul 
with  fear  and  trembling,  dis- 
i  loses    at    the    same   time  a 
heme  of  unparalleled  love 
u.ud  mercy;  so  that  our  strong- 
est impressions  of  fear,  and 
our  deepest  emotions  of  love, 
prratitude,  and  confidence,  are 
derived  from  a  common  source, 
and  share  a  common  character. 
FEAST    (Luke  xiv.   1.3), 
i  ■b:ASTS  (Lev.  xxiii.  2).    We 
often  read  in    the    Bible   of 
feasts,   or    sumptuous    enter- 
tainments, and  of  the  customs 
pertaining    to    them.      They  were   generally 
given  to  celebrate  or  commemorate  some  im- 
portant or  joyful  event.      Abraham  made  a 
great    feast  at   the   weaning  of   Isaac  (Gen. 
xxi.  8).     At  the  man-iage  of  Jacob  "  Laban 
gathered  together  all  the  men  of  the  place. 
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and  made  a  feast"  ((ien.  xxix,  22).  On  his 
birthday  Pharaoh  made  a  feast  unto  all  his 
servants  (Gen.  xl.  20).  Feasts  were  alao  held 
at  the  end  of  harvest,  vintage,  and  sheep* 
shearing  (Eccl.  x.  19). 

It  was  common  among  the  eastern  nations 
to  ask  and  bestow  special  favoure  at  these 
festivals.  Thus  it  is  recorded  of  Ahasuerus, 
that  in  the  height  of  his  festal  enjoyment 
he  "  said  unto  Esther,  at  the  banrniet  of  \yine, 
What  is  thy  petition  ?  and  it  shall  be  granted 
thee:  and  what  is  thy  request?  even  to  the 
half  of  the  kingdom  it  shall  be  performed" 
(Esth.  V.  6 ;  vii.  2).  As  the  Hebrews  brought 
back  with  them  from  their  captivity  the  custom 
of  lying  at  meals,  so  they  learned  to  imitate 


the  Persian  voluputuousness.  The  Romans  also 
were  accustomed  to  this  long  continuance  at 
entertainments :  they  assembled  early  on  such 
occasions,  and  often  remained  together  all 
night.  Entertainments  in  the  East  are  com- 
monly held  in  the  evening,  at  %\'hich  time 
the  rooms  are  brilliantly  illuminated.  Great 
preparations  were  made  for  such  feasts,  such 


Egyptian  Dresser  and  Pots. 

as  "fat  things  and  wine  on  the  lees."  The 
Roman  feast  was  always  a  supper,  which, 
however,  began  about  three  o'clock.  We  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  much  the  same  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  guests  amused  themselves 
with  stories,  or  sallies  of  humour,  and  some- 
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times  with  enigmatical  questions  (Judg.  xiv. 
12),  but  more  frequently  with  poetry  and 
music.  _  The  prophet  describes  such  banquets 
as  enlivened  by  the  music  of  "  harp,  viol, 
tabret,  and  pipe"  (Isa.  v.  12;  xxiv.  7-9).  Th« 
prophet  Amos,  too,  describes  the  debauchees 
as  reclining  on  beds  of  ivory,  and  says  of 
them  that  they  "  chant  to  the  sound  of  the 
viol,  and  invent  to  themselves  instruments  of 
music,  like  David"  (Amos.  vi.  5),  The  customs 
of  the  Arabs  resemble  those  which  have  been 
described ;  and  perhaps  we  may  say  the  same 
of  all  Oriental  countries.  And  such  being 
the  festivity  of  these  occasions,  we  see  how  a 
feast  became  the  emblem  of  great  mirth  and 
gladness  (Isa.  xxv.  6). 

Among  the  Eomans  the  guests  at  feasts 
reclined  upon  couches.  The  first  ceremony 
was  to  bathe  -wdth  the  master  of  the  feast,  and 
then  to  change  their  dress.  Next,  the  first 
man  in  order  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
long  couch,  resting  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
on  his  left  elbow,  and  having  a  pillow  or  bolster 
to  support  his  back.  The  second  guest  lay  with 
his  head  and  feet  on  a  line,  or  parallel  with  the 
first,  from  whom  he  was  separated  by  his  own 
bolster.  Being  settled  in  their  places,  they 
washed  their  hands  (Mark  vii.  2),  after  which 
they  were  served  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
also  with  essences  and  perfumes  (Ps.  xxiii.  5; 
xlv.  7;  Eccl.  ix.  8;  Luke  vii.  38). 

The  most  honourable  place,  or  seat,  or 
"uppermost  room,"  as  it  is  called  (]Matt.  xxiii. 
6),  or  "highest"  or  "chief  room"  (Luke  xiv.  7, 
8)  was  the  middle  couch,  and  the  middle  of 
that;  and  lying  below  one  at  table,  is  to  lie 
as  it  were  in  or  upon  his  bosom  (John  xiii.  23). 
In  ancient  times,  besides  music  and  dancing 
while  they  were  eating,  they  had  combats  of 
gladiators.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
number  of  guests  and  the  grandeiir  of  an 
ancient  feast,  from  the  fact  that  Julius  Csesar 
once  gave  a  popular  entertaiimient,  the  guests 
of  which  occupied  22,000  places  (rooms  or 
seats).  The  accounts  in  the  Bible  of  feasts 
with  a  multitude  of  guests  are  not,  therefore, 
so  improbable  as  some  have  alleged  (Esth.  i.  5; 
Luke  xiv.  16-24).  Under  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion the  rites  of  hospitality  were  rendered 
sacred  by  being  connected  with  religion.  The 
Israelites  were  not  merely  allowed,  but  com- 
manded, to  rejoice  before  the  Lord  in  this  way. 
They  were  ordered  to  come  to  the  holy  place, 
and  bring  thither  their  sacrifices,  tithes,  and 
firstlings  (Deut.  xii.  7).  Every  member  of  the 
family  was  to  join  in  this,  and  especially  the 
Levite,  who  had  no  other  inheritance.  In 
these  entertainments  not  only  the  children  and 
the  Levites  were  to  take  part,  but  the  slaves 
of  both  sexes,  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the 
orphan  were  to  be  invited  (Deut.  xvi.  11).  In 
consequence  of  these  regulations  the  feasts  of 
the  Hebrews  were  more  or  less  religious  obser- 
vances, and  were  hence  free  from  the  abuses 
which  prevailed  on  similar  occasions  among  the 
heathen.  We  observe  here,  likewise,  that  our 
Lord  gave  no  new  commandment,  but  simply 
expounded  the  ancient  law,  when  he  said, 
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"  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  (or  a  feast)  .  .  . 
call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  blind ;  and  thou 
shalt  be  blessed"  (Luke  xiv.  12-14). 

There  were  also  stated  seasons  of  religious 
festival  among  the  Jews,  attended  with  parti- 
cular duties  and  ceremonies,  by  the  observance 
of  which  some  gredt  event  in  God's  providence 
was  held  in  remembrance.  Such  were  the 
"Sabbath,"  which  commemorated  the  creation 
of  the  world, — the  "  feast  of  the  Passover," 
and  the  "  feast  of  Pentecost." 

The  Sabbath.  The  only  weekly  feast  among 
the  Jews  was  the  Sabbath  (Gen.  ii.  3 ;  Exod. 
xvi.  23 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  3).  The  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  as  a  Jewish  festival  partook  of  the 
peculiar  ceremonial  character  of  their  whole 
system  of  religion ;  and  it  was  also  by  special 
command  to  be  regarded  as  a  particular  and 
interesting  memorial  of  their  wonderful  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt  (Deut.  v.  15),  and  as  a  sign 
or  perpetual  covenant  between  God  and  them 
(Exod.  xxxi.  13-17).  And  it  is  true,  moreover, 
that  so  much  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  stood 
in  carnal  ordinances  was  done  away  when  the 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath  came  and  made  known 
the  true  import  of  the  ancient  dispensation 
(Matt.  xii.  1-15;  Mark  ii.  28;  Luke  xiii.  14-17). 
But  with  all  such  changes  the  original  and 
substantial  principle  of  the  institution  was 
never  abandoned  or  lost  sight  of.  Labour 
ceased  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice 
upon  the  day  preceding  the  Sabbath,  that  pre- 
paration might  be  made  for  the  sacred  season. 
Mark  calls  this  period  the  "preparation,  that 
is,  the  day  before  the  Sabbath  "  (Mark  xv.  42). 
Some  suppose  this  was  as  early  as  three  of  the 
clock,  or  even  earlier.  Appropriate  religious 
service  was  attended  in  the  evening  by  each 
family,  and  resumed  on  the  next  day,  and 
everything  relating  to  food,  dress,  &c.,  was 
prepared.  When  the  day  arrived,  it  was  spent 
in  religious  services  (2  Ki.  iv.  23),  two  extra 
sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the  showbread  was 
changed.  This  was  the  priest's  work  (Matt, 
xii.  5). 

The  expression,  "  second  sabbath  after  the 
first"  (Luke  \u  1),  more  properly  rendered, 
"the  first  sabbath  after  the  second,"  is  sup- 
posed to  denote  the  first  Sabbath  after  the 
second  day  of  unleavened  bread.  The  second 
day  of  unleavened  bread  was  a  festival  day,  for 
which  a  particular  service  was  appointed  (Lev. 
xxiii.  5,  6),  and  from  it  the  Sabbaths  were 
reckoned — as  first,  second,  or  third  Sabbath 
after  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread.  (See 
Sabbath.) 

The  word  Sabbaths  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  all  the  sacred  days  or  festivals  (Lev. 
xix.  3,  30).  Some  of  the  early  Je^vish  converts 
to  Christianity  had  an  intense  longing  to  observe 
these  ancient  national  festivals— nay,  seemed 
to  have  reckoned  their  observance  essential  to 
salvation.  The  apostle  carefully  reprobated 
such  a  notion  as  ruinous  and  delusive.  The 
practice  had  crept  into  the  Galatian  church 
(Gal.  iv.  9,  10),  and  also  into  tlie  Colossian 
church  (Col.  ii.  16,  17). 

Sabbath-day's  journey.    (See  Measures.) 
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Feast  of  New  Moom  or  Trumpets.  The  first 
day  of  every  month  was  sacred  to  the  Jews 
(Num.  xxviii.  11-15),  and  was  to  be  observed  by 
abstinence  from  common  worldly  business,  and 
by  religious  duties  and  services  (2  Ki.  iv.  23 ; 
Amos  viii.  5).  Particular  sacrifices  were 
appointed  in  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifices, 
and  were  to  lie  attended  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  The  first  day  or  new  moon  of  the 
seventh  month,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  civil  year,  was  particularly  regarded 
above  other  feast  days  of  the  like  period.  It 
was  distinguished  by  more  strict  observance, 
by  extraordinary  public  sacrifices,  and  by 
special  annunciation  and  proclamation  from 
the  trumpets  (Lev.  xxiii.  24 ;  Num.  xxix.  1-6). 
The  observance  of  these  seasons  being  wholly 
of  ceremonial  appointment,  and  not  (like  the 
Sabbath)  an  original  fundamental  law  of  the 
moral  government  of  God,  ceased  with  the 
Jewish  dispensation  (Gal.  iv.  10).  (See  Moon.) 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  or  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  Feast 
of  Harvest,  lasted  only  one  day.  It  was  cele- 
brated at  the  close  of  harvest,  and  was  a  solemn 
Eublic  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  bounties  of 
is  providence.  It  was  observed  at  the  end 
of  seven  weeks  (or  a  week  of  weeks),  forty -nine 
days  from  the  second  day  of  the  passover,  when 
the  offering  of  first-fruits  was  made,  or  the  day 
on  which  "the  sickle  was  first  put  in  the 
com."  The  sacrifices  were  special,  both  public 
and  private  (Lev.  xxiii.  15-20;  Num.  xxviii. 

'-31;  Deut.  xvi.  9-12).  It  was  to  celebrate 
is  feast  that  the  multitude  of  devout  men, 
Jews  and  proselytes,  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven,  had  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  when  the 
promise  of  the  Saviour  was  fulfilled  in  the 
Avonderful  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  related 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Acts. 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  lasted  eight  days,  the 

rst  and  eighth  of  which  were  peculiarly  sacred. 
It  was  celebrated  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
twenty-third  of  the  seventh  month,  or  first 
month  of  their  civil  year.  It  was  so  called  be- 
cause the  people  during  its  continuance  dwelt 
in  booths  (Neh.  viii.  14-18)  or  tents  made  of 
the  branches  of  trees,  as  they  did  in  the  journey 
through  the  ^vildernes3,  in  memory  of  wliich 
the  feast  itself  was  appointed.  During  their 
sojourn  in  the  desert  they  dwelt  in  tents ;  and 
this  feast  was  meant  to  keep  them  in  memory 
of  that  ancient  period  of  their  history.  It  is 
also  called  the  feast  of  in(jathering  (Exod.  xxiii. 
16;  Lev.  xxiii.  39-44),  because  it  took  place  at 
the  close  of  the  vintage,  when  the  fruits  of  the 
year  were  all  gathered  in.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  people  were  required  to  attend 
at  the  temple  during  the  whole  of  the  eight 
days,  while  in  the  other  feasts  an  attendance 
on  the  first  and  last  day  sufficed.  This  festival 
was  distinguished  by  extraordinary  sacrifices 
and  oft'erings,  both  public  and  private  (Num. 
xxix.  12-38;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15).  A  variety  of 
ceremonies  were  appended  to  the  observance 
of  this  feast  in  later  times.  One  of  these  was 
the  pouring  of  water  \\\wn.  the  altar.  A  golden 
pitcher  was  filled  at  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and 
brought  into  the  temjile.  through  the  water- 
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gate,  with  much  ceremony.  Tlie  water  waa 
then  mixed  with  wine,  and  pouretl  upon  the 
sacrifice  as  it  lay  upon  the  altar.  It  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  as  an  emljlera  of  future 
blessings,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  I»a»  xii.  3.  It 
might  have  reference  to  the  water  that  flowed 
from  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  the 
blessing  of  future  rain  solicited  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  the  devout  Jews  also  considered  water 
emblematical  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  their 
writings  referring  to  this  custom,  say,  "Why 
is  it  called  the  place  of  drawing?  Because 
from  thence  ye  draw  the  Holy  Spirit ;  as  it  is 
written,  And  ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy 
from  the  fountains  of  salvation."  The  rejoic- 
ing on  this  occasion  was  such  as  to  cause  a 
sajdng,  "  He  that  never  saw  the  rejoicing  of 
the  di'awing  of  water  never  saw  rejoicing  in 
all  his  life."  Upon  tliis  day  they  read  the  last 
section  of  the  law,  and  also  began  the  first,  lest 
they  should  appear  more  glad  to  end  these 
readings  than  willing  to  commence  them.  It 
was  upon  this  day,  the  last,  or  the  great  day  of 
the  feast,  that  our  blessed  Lord  stood  forth  in 
the  temple,  and  spake  with  a  loud  voice  the 
animated  and  very  expressive  declaration  im- 
plying that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  his  gift 
(John  vii.  37,  38). 

Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  or  of  the  Passover 
was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  distinguish- 
ing mercy  of  God  in  passing  over  the  families 
of  Israel  when  he  went  through  Egypt  to  smite 
the  first-born  of  every  other  family  with  death 
(Exod.  xii.  1-28).  The  time  of  its  celebration 
was  in  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred 
year — answering  to  a  portion  of  om-  March  and 
April — and  it  lasted  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
twenty-first  inclusive,  or  seven  days.  The 
principal  ceremony  of  this  festival  consisted  in 
the  sacred  supper  bv  which  it  was  introduced, 
the  nature  and  preparation  of  which  are  stated 
minutely  in  the  passage  above  cited.  A  lamb 
was  selected  without  blemish,  and  roasted  and 
eaten  with  a  salad  of  bitter  herbs.  The  guests 
were  to  have  their  loins  girt,  their  staff  in  tlieir 
hand,  and  kneading  troughs  on  their  shoulders. 
The  bread  which  they  used  was  to  be  un- 
leavened. The  utmost  strictness  was  observed 
in  regard  to  the  removal  of  all  leaven  from  the 
house.  This  was  done  on  the  fourteenth  day, 
which  some  suppose  on  this  account  to  have 
been  called  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread, 
though  it  was  not  one  of  the  feast  days. 
It  was  instituted,  or  rather  observed,  the  first 
time  on  the  night  when  the  Hebrew  slaves  left 
Egypt,  and  was  ever  after  to  be  celebrated  iu 
commemoration  of  the  Lord's  goodness  in  sav- 
ing their  first-bom,  and  giving  them  a  speedy 
and  effectual  emancipation  from  Egyptian 
bondage.     (See  Passover.) 

These  three  feasts  of  "unleavened  bread," 
"tabernacles,"  and  "weeks,"  were  the  gi-eat 
festivals  of  the  Jews,  when  all  the  males  of 
their  nation  who  were  of  sufficient  a^e  were 
required  to  appear  before  God  (Exod.  xxiii. 
14-17 ;  Deut.  xvi.  16, 17).  It  might  be  naturally 
supposed  that  when  all  the  men  of  the  nation 
were  o«)n;^regated  at  Jerusalem,  the  country, 
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and  especially  its  frontiers,  being  left  unpro- 
tected, would  be  attacked  by  some  hostile 
nation;  and  yet  though  many  tribes  inimical 
to  the  Hebrews  surrounded  them  on  every 
side,  and  must  have  known  this  periodical 
opportunity  for  successful  invasion,  they  never 
took  advantage  of  it.  God  had  given  his  people 
a  promise  of  protection,  and  it  never  failed 
them,  —  "Neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy 
land,  when  thou  shalt  go  up  to  appear  before 
the  Lord  thy  God  thrice  in  the  year"  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  23,  24).  Verily  the  path  of  duty  is 
the  path  of  safety. 

The  advantages  of  these  celebrations,  both 
in  a  religious  and  civil  \'iew,  are  obvious.  The 
formal  national  recognition  of  Jehovah  as 
tlieir  king  and  ruler,  and  as  the  bountiful 
giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  made 
at  stated  times  and  under  such  imposing 
solemnities,  could  not  be  vdthout  effect  on 
the  religious  character  of  the  people,  while 
the  mingling  together  of  all  the  nation,  for 
purposes  suited  to  call  forth  the  best  social  and 
benevolent  feelings,  would  remind  them  of 
their  common  origin,  faith,  and  worship,  and 
unite  them  more  closely  in  bonds  of  religious 
and  friendly  regard.  It  subdued  animosities 
and  rival  feelings  among  the  tribes,  and  made 
them  feel  themselves  the  citizens  of  one  com- 
mon territory,  the  members  of  one  great 
Church. 

Atonement,  or  Feast  of  Expiation,  was  cele- 
brated on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month, 
or  six  days  before  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
and  was  the  most  important  and  solemn  of 
all  the  yearly  feasts.  It  was  the  day  on  which 
the  sins  of  the  year  were  brought  into  special 
remembrance.  The  ijeople  were  required  to 
observe  it  as  a  day  of  rigid  rest,  fasting, 
humiliation,  and  afiliction  of  soul.  The  high 
priest  as  the  head  and  representative  of  the 
entire  priesthood,  personally  officiated,  and 
entered  with  blood  into  the  Holy  of  holies — 
where  the  life  and  glory  of  the  sanctuary  were 
a}:)pointed  to  reside — and  there  he  offered  a 
sacrifice  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  He  offered  first  for  himself, 
and  by  this  previous  offering  was  reckoned 
legally  pure,  ere  he  made  atonement  for  the 
people.  The  atonement  made  on  this  day  was 
the  general  expiation,  and  seemed  designed  to 
reach  and  wash  away  that  deep  stain  of  guilt 
which  remained  on  the  heads  of  the  people, 
notwithstanding  the  blood  which  flowed  day 
by  day  unceasingly  from  the  altar  of  common 
sacrifice.  The  manner  of  celebrating  this 
feast  is  set  forth  in  Lev.  xvi.  (See  Scape- 
goat.) 

The  Feast  of  Purim  was  observed  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  month.  It  was  instituted 
in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  the  power  and  malice  of  Haman, 
in  the  days  of  Mordecai  and  Esther.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Pur,  a  word  wliich  sig- 
nifies lot  (Esth.  iii.  6,7;  ix.  24,  32).  This  feast 
is  celebrated  in  modern  times  with  singular 
ceremonies,  and  with  great  licentiousness  and 
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extravagance.  Whenever,  as  the  book  of 
Esther  is  read,  Haman's  name  is  mentioned, 
the  whole  congregation  clap  their  hands  and 
cry,  "  Let  his  name  and  his  memory  be  blotted 
out."  The  children  have  wooden  hammers, 
and  they  augment 'the  noise  and  vociferation. 
The  Talmud  seems  to  enjoin  intoxication  on 
this  day  as  a  duty.  A  man  is  in  duty  bound, 
it  says,  to  get  so  inebriated  that  he  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  words,  "cursed  be 
Haman"  and  "blessed  be  Mordecai."  And 
this  is  in  memory  of  Esther's  banquet  of 
wine,  at  which  she  defeated  the  designs  of 
Haman.    (See  Esther.) 


Feast  of  the  Dedication.  Tliis  feast  was  substi- 
tuted 164  years  before  Christ,  in  remembrance 
of  the  new  dedication  of  the  sanctuary,  after  it 
had  been  grossly  prof  aned  by  the  heathen  mon- 
arch Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Tlie  season  of  cele- 
bration was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
month,  and  of  course  partly  in  our  December 
(John  X.  22).  It  was  called  also  the  feast  of 
lights,  for  it  was  a  sort  of  general  illumination. 
The  reason  of  this  latter  ceremony  lies  in  the  fol- 
lowing tradition: — "That  when  the  sanctuary 
had  been  cleansed  and  dedicated,  and  the 
priests  came  to  light  the  lamp  which  was  to 
burn  continually  before  the  Lord,  there  was 
no  more  oil  found  than  what  would  burn  for 
one  night,  all  the  rest  being  polluted.  As  it 
w^ould  take  eight  days'  time  before  they  could 
get  and  prepare  a  fresh  supply — because  being 
defiled  by  the  dead  bodies  of  tlieir  enemies, 
they  would  require  seven  days  of  purification, 
and  one  day  more  would  be  employed  in  gather- 
ing olives  and  expressing  the  oil ;  so  that  the 
Almighty  wrought  so  great  a  miracle  that  that 
small  portion  of  oil  did  bum  eight  days  and 
nights,  till  they  had  got  a  fresh  supply.  Where- 
fore on  the  first  night  they  light  one  light  in  the 
synagogue;  on  the  second  night,  two;  on  the 
third  night,  three ;  adding  one  every  night  till 
the  last  night,  when  they  light  up  eight.  These 
lamps  are  to  be  liglited  with  oil  of  olive,  in 
commemoration  of  the  miracle;  but  where  oil 
of  olive  cannot  be  procured  they  light  with 
wax." — Allan's  Judaism,  p.  416. 

The  Sabbath  Year,  or  Year  of  Release,  was 
every  seventh  year.  No  particular  religious 
services  were  prescribed  for  its  celebration; 
but  the  land  was  to  be  left  unfilled,  and  the 
vineyards  were  to  be  undressed,  and  the 
spontaneous  produce  of  both  was  to  be  enjoyed 
by  all  the  people  in  common  (Lev.  xxv.  2-7, 
20-22).     Provision  was  made  by  the  special 
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interposition  of  God  to  siijjply  the  deficiency 
of  food  which  this  abstinence  from  labour  for 
a  whole  year  would  necessarily  cause ;  and  a 
law  was  made  that  no  debts  should  be  collected 
(hiring  tlie  Saljl)atical  year,  and  yet  that  none 
should  for  this  cause  refuse  to  lend  to  such  as 
would  bornjw.     Whether  the  law  reqiiired  an 
;iI)solute  release  of  debts,  or  only  a  suspension 
"f  the  ricdit  to  enforce  payment,  has  been  con- 
sidered doubtful.     The  language  of  the  law  is, 
jowever,  very  precise  (Deut.  xv.  1-11), 
The   Year  of  Jubifee  was  a  most  singidar 
)pointment  of  the  Jewish  law.     It  was  cele- 
ited  every  half  century,  or  at  the  end  of 
7ery  seven  times  seven  years.     The  manner 
'of  its  celebration  is  particularly  described,  Lev. 
XXV.  8-18.     It  connnenced  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  and  was  ushered  with  the  universal 
Bound  of  trumpets  throughout  the  land.     The 
remarkable  feature  of  this  festival  was,  that  it 
restored  individuals,  families,  and  Communities, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  the  same  situation  they 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifty  years. 
All  servants  of  Hebrew  origin  were  set  free; 
ill  pledges  were  given  up;   and  inheritances 
which  had  been  alienated,  no  matter  how  often, 
or  for  what  cause,  came  back  to  the  hands  of 
the  original  proprietors.     The  only  exception 
was  in  the  cases  of  houses  built  in  walled 
towns  (Lev.  xxv.  29-31) ;  for  no  kind  of  pro- 
)erty  capable  of  being  accumulated,  or  not 
jessary    to     agricultural     enterprise,     was 
iivoured  by  the  Mosaic  law.      And  as  the 
Tect  of  the  year  of  jubilee  was  known  and 
jticipated,  the  business  of  society  was  con- 
icted  with  reference  to  that  period,  and  of 
>urse  no  injustice  or  hardship  was  occasioned, 
"lis  "  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,"  occurring 
ice  every  century,  renovated  the    face  of 
jiety,  and  was  a  re-constitution  of  the  Hebrew 
ite. 

The  Master,  Ruler,  or  Governor  of  the  Feast 
Fohn  ii.  8)  was  an  officer  appointed  to  direct 
le  servants,  and  to  regulate  the  whole  order 
and  ceremony  of  the  table  during  the  festivities. 
In  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  it  is 
said,  "If  thou  be  made  the  master  of  a  feast, 
lift  not  thyself  up,  but  be  among  them  as  one 
of  the  rest ;  take  diligent  care  of  them,  and  so 
sit  down.  And  when  thou  hast  done  all  thy 
office,  take  thy  place,  that  thou  may  est  be 
meny  with  them,  and  receive  a  crown  for  thy 
well-ordering  of  the  feast."  One  of  his  duties 
was  to  taste  of  the  wine,  that  he  might  judge 
of  its  quality  and  fitness  for  the  particular 
stage  of  the  entertainment  at  which  it  was 
brought  in.  Thus  the  master  of  the  feast 
i  isted  the  wine  made  by  Jesus  at  the  marriage 
lii  Cana  (John  ii.  8,  9). 

Feasts  of  Cliarity  or  Love.  These  are  men- 
tioned Jude  12,  and  are  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  social  interviews  established  among  the 
early  Christians,  in  imitation,  perhaps,  of  the 
Jewish  (Deut.  xii.  18;  xxvi.  12)  or  Gentile 
observances  of  like  character.  The  Greeks 
and  llomans  observed  similar  services.  The 
feast  was  stipplied  by  the  contributions  of  the 
guests,  each  according  to  his  ability.     There 
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waa  no  distinction  of  rank  among  the  guestn ; 
and  everything  was  marked  with  siinplicity, 
temperance,  and  religious  feeling.  It  wan  held 
in  the  assembly  or  church,  either  after  or  before 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sujjper.  Ter- 
tuUian,  in  his  '*  Vindication,"  gives  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  Christian  feasts 
were  observed.  "  Our  supper,"  says  he,  "  which 
you  accuse  of  luxury,  sliows  its  reason  in  it.s 
very  name,  for  it  is  called  ayu-rrr),  that  is,  love. 
Whatever  charge  we  are  at,  it  is  gain  to  be  at 
expense  upon  the  acco\int  of  piety ;  for  we 
therewith  relieve  and  refresh  the  poor.  Inhere 
is  nothing  vile  or  immotlest  committed  in  it; 
for  we  do  not  sit  down  before  we  have  first 
offered  up  prayer  to  God.  We  eat  only  to 
satisfy  hunger,  and  drink  only  so  much  as 
becomes  modest  persons.  We  till  ourselves  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  we  remember  still  that 
we  are  to  worship  God  by  night.  We  discourse 
as  in  the  presence  of  God,  knowing  that  he 
hears  us.  Then,  after  water  to  wash  our 
hands,  and  lights  brought  in,  every  one  is 
moved  to  sing  some  hymn  to  God,  either  out 
of  Scripture,  or,  as  he  is  able,  of  his  own  com- 
posing; and  by  this  we  judge  whether  he  has 
observed  the  rules  of  temperance  in  drinking. 
Prayer  again  concludes  our  feast."  Pliny 
seems  to  refer  to  the  same  custom  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Christian  ' '  common  and  simple 
meal."  Similar  observances  are  customary  at 
the  present  day  among  some  Christian  denomi- 
nations. 

FEET  (Exod.  iii.  5).  To  remove  the  shoes 
from  the  feet  was  regarded  as  a  token  of  rever- 
ence, and  also  of  mourning  (Ezek.  xxiv.  17), 
so  that  probably  the  priests  officiated  with 
naked  feet;  and  in  modem  times,  among 
oriental  nations,  it  is  customary  to  enter  a 
place  of  worship  with  the  shoes  off  and  the  feet 
washed.  To  \\'ash  the  feet  was  a  common 
mark  of  hospitality  (Gen.  xviii.  4),  and  was 
usually  done  by  a  servant  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41 ; 
John  xiii.  5,  6).  Our  eastern  missionaries 
have  given  particular  accounts  of  the  preval- 
ence of  this  custom.  At  Smyrna  the  washing 
of  the  priests'  feet  by  the  bishop  is  a  distinct 
and  very  imposing  ceremony,  and  is  designed 
to  be  an  exact  imitation  of  Christ's  example. 
The  pope  also  gets  through  a  similar  perform- 
ance.    (See  Clothes,  Dust,  Foot.) 

In  Prov.  vi.  13  Solomon  describes  a  person 
who  "  speaketh  with  his  feet,  and  teacheth 
with  his  fingers."  Of  this  strange  .allusion 
Roberts  furnishes  the  following  apt  and  in- 
genious illustration: — "It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  when  people  are  in  their  houses 
they  do  not  wear  sandals,  consequently  their 
feet  and  toes  are  exposed,  ^\^len  giiests  wish 
to  speak  with  each  other,  so  as  not  to  be 
observed  by  the  host,  they  convey  their  mean- 
ing by  the  feet  and  toes.  Does  a  person  wish 
to  leave  a  room  in  company  with  another,  he 
lifts  up  one  of  his  feet ;  and  should  the  other 
refuse,  he  also  lifts  uj)  a  foot,  and  then  suddenly 
puts  it  down  on  the  groun«l. 

"  '  He  teacheth  with  his  fingers.'     When 
merchants  wish  to  make  a  bargiiin  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  others,  without  making  known  their 
terms,  they  sit  on  the  ground,  have  a  piece  of 
cloth  thrown  over  the  laj),  and  then  piit  each  a 
hand  under,  and  thus  speak  with  the  fingers  ! 
When  the  Brahmins  convey  religious  mysteries 
to  their  disciples  they  teach  with  their  fingers, 
having  the  hands  concealed  in  the  folds  of  their 
robes." — Oriental  Illustrations,  pp.  366,  367. 

Foot-chains  are  supposed  to  be  meant  by 
the  word  "chains"  in  Num.  xxxi.  50  and  Isa. 
iii.  19.  They  were  worn  around  the  ankles, 
and  caused  the  wearer  to  observe  a  certain 
measured  pace.  The  same  ornaments  are  now 
worn  by  the  women  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 
Little  rings  are  hung  upon  them,  which  tinkle 
when  the  foot  is  in  motion ;_  and  they  are  often 
richly  ornamented.  A  similar  fashion  is  found 
in  Africa.     (See  Clothes,  Foot.) 

FELIX  (Acts  xxiii.  26)  was  the  Roman 
governor  of  Judea,  a.d.  53.  He  persuaded 
Drusilla  to  leave  her  husband,  Azizus,  king  of 
Emesa,  and  marry  him ;  and  they  were  resid- 
ing at  Cesarea  when  Paul  was  brought  there, 
in  custody  of  a  guard  of  soldiers,  to  be  examined 
on  a  charge  of  sedition,  &c.     (See  Dkusilla.) 

On  a  certain  day  Paul  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  Felix,  that  he  and  his  wife  might 
hear  from  him  some  account  of  the  new  religion 
of  which  he  was  a  believer  and  advocate.  The 
apostle  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  so  faithfully 
did  he  reprove  and  admonish  the  governor, 
that  he  made  him  tremble  in  view  of  his  sins, 
and  of  their  impending  punishment.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  im- 
pression was  transient ;  for  he  kept  the  apostle 
in  custody  two  years,  without  any  warrant  or 
just  cause — which  was  in  itself  a  most  cruel 
and  arbitrary  act— and  postponed  the  inquiry 
respecting  his  own  salvation,  which  his  con- 
science had  been  excited  to  suggest,  until  a 
more  convenient  season,  which  probably  never 
arrived.  His  motive  in  keeping  Paul  in  cus- 
tody was  base  enough:  "He  hoped  also  that 
money  should  be  given  him  of  Paul,  that  he 
might  loose  him."  He  either  had  some  pros- 
pect of  working  on  the  feelings  of  the  Chris- 
tians, under  the  impression  that  they  would 
contribute  to  Paul's  release,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  he  knew  that  the  aj^ostle  was  at  that 
time  in  possession  of  a  lai^ge  sum  of  money, 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  for  the  relief 
of  the  poorer  saints.  Felix  was  recalled  to 
Rome  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Festus. 

FELLOES  (1  Ki.  vii.  33)— the  pieces  which 
make  up  the  circumference  of  a  wheel.  Wheels 
with  spokes  and  felloes  are  often  represented 
on  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  monuments. 

FENCED  CITY.     (See  City.) 

FERRY-BOAT  (2  Sam.  xix.  18).  This 
word,  as  used  by  us,  is  of  modern  derivation, 
and  we  know  the  rivers  of  Judea  were  gen- 
erally fordable ;  but  when  the  translators  of  the 
history  found  a  word  denoting  the  passing  over 
the  river  (it  might  have  been  on  a  raft  or  on  a 
rude  bridge  of  some  kind),  they  perhaps  adopted 
a  term  most  intelligible  to  modern  readers. 
Floats,  rudely  foi-med  of  reeds,  &c.,  are  not 
micommon  in  Egypt.  (See  Floats.) 
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FERRET  (Lev.  xi.  30).  The  animal  kno-Aii 
to  modems  by  this  name  is  tamed  in  Europe, 
and  used  in  catching  rats.  It  is  of  the  weasel 
family ;  but  the  ferret  mentioned  in  the  Levit- 
ical  law  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  of 
the  lizard  species,  called  the  gekko,  which  is 
found  in  the  East;  and  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 
According  to  Rabbinical  notion  it  was  a 
hedgehog. 

FESTUS  (PORCIUS)  (Acts  xxiv.  27)  suc- 
ceeded Felix,  A.D.  60,  in  the  government  of 
Judea  under  the  Romans,  and  died  in  62. 
Paul  had  a  hearing  before  him  on  sundry 
charges  alleged  against  him  by  the  Jews ;  but 
in  the  exercise  of  his  right  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
he  appealed  to  the  emperor,  and  was  sent  to 
Rome  for  trial.     (See  Appeal.) 

FIELD  (Gen.  xxiii.  15)— that  is,  ''felled," 
or  a  portion  of  cleared  ground — applied  in 
Scripture  both  to  an  arable  tract  and  to  the 
open  country.  (See  Aceldama,  Conduit, 
Forest.) 

FIG,  FIG-  TREE  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4)— a  well- 
known  fruit  which  formerly  abounded  in 
Judea  (Deut.  viii.  8),  and  is  often  alluded  to  in 
the  sacred  writings.  The  fruit,  in  its  natural 
state,  resembles  the  pear;  and,  with  the  leaf 
and  manner  of  growth,  may  be  seen  in  the 
annexed  cut. 

The  fig  tree  spreads  its  branches  high  and 
wide,  and  the  leaves  are  broad  (Gen.  iii.  7) :  in 
one  species  they  are  said  to  be  found  4  or  5  feet 
long  by  3  broad. 
Hence  the  shade 
was  highly  valued ; 
and  to  sit  under 
one's  fig  tree  was  a 
proverbial  phrase 
denoting  peace 
and  prosperity  (1 
Ki.  iv.  25;  2  Ki. 
xviii.  31 ;  Isa. 
xxx^^.  16 ;  Mic. 
iv.  4;  Zech.  iii.  10; 
John  i.  48).  One 
of  the  most  strik- 
ing peculiarities 
of  the  fig  tree  is, 

that  the  fruit  shoots  forth  without  the  appear- 
ance of  any  blossom,  and  even  before  the 
leaves.  Hence  a  fig  tree  with  leaves,  but  witli- 
out  fruit,  may  be  known  to  be  barren  for  the 
present  season  (Matt.  xxi.  19).  The  putting 
forth  of  the  fig  tree  was  one  of  the  earliest 
indications  of  summer  (Song  ii.  13 ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
32 ;  Luke  xxi.  29) ;  and  a  failure  of  its  fi-uit 
was  a  great  calamity  ( Ter.  v.  17 ;  viii.  13 ;  Joel 
i.  7,  12;  Hab.  iii.  17,  18).  The  fruit  which  the 
tree  bears  during  ten  months  of  the  year  is  of 
three  sorts : — 

1.  The  early  fig  (Song  ii.  13).  These  are  ripe 
towards  the  end  of  June.  This  early  fig  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  delicious  (Jer.  xxiv.  2). 
Thus  Hosea  uses  this  figure,  expressive  of 
God's  early  attachment  to  Israel :  "I  saw  your 
fathers  as  the  first-ripe  in  the  fig  tree  at  her 
first  time"  (Hos.  ix.  10).  The  figs  of  this 
season  easily  di'op  off  the  boughs  of  the  tree  if 
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it  be  shaken ;  and  so  says  Nahum  in  reference 
to  Nineveh, — "All  thy  strong  holds  shall  be 
like  fig  trees  with  the  first-ripe  figs :  if  they  bo 
shalcen,  they  shall  even  fall  into  the  mouth  of 
the  eater"  (Nah.  iii.  12).  ^ 

2.  The  summer  fig,  which  appears  in  June, 
about  the  time  that  the  early  fig  is  I'ipe,  and 
comes  to  maturity  in  August.  These  last  a 
long  time,  and  may  be  kei»t. 

"..  The  winter  fig  appears  in  August,  and  is 
.;  towards  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  when 
i;ie  tree  has  lost  its  foliage.  If  the  winter  is 
not  severe,  it  is  plucked  in  the  spring  as  a 
dainty.  It  is  larger  than  the  former,  of  an 
uldong  shape  and  a  dark  colour. 

These  various  kinds  of  figs  are  eaten  as  they 

•  Tne  from  the  tree,  and  are  also  dried  in  masses 

I  takes.     Abigail  carried  to  David  200  cakes 

figs  (1  Sam.  XXV.  18).     They  seem  to  have 

11  an  ordinary  article  of  food,  and  to  have 

sessed  medicinal  properties.    Isaiah  directed 

at  a  poultice  of  figs  should  be  laid  otx  the 

:  liscess  which  had  brought  Hezekiah  to  the 

■  ites  of  death  (2  Ki.  xx.  7;  1  Chr.  xii.  40). 

'l-'he  cursing  of  the  fig  tree  by  our  Saviour 
(Mark  xi.  13,  21)  has  per^ilexed  some  persons 
lu'cause  it  is  said  that  the  "time"  of  tigs  had 
not  come.  "  Time  of  figs  "  signifies  the  season 
of  plucking  them.  The  passage  may  mean 
that  it  was  not  the  *'  time"  yet  to  gather  figs, 
and  therefore  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  to 
find  some  on  the  tree;  but  it  had  none  (ripe  or 
•-■ipe),  though  it  had  leaves,  which,  in  a 
.i-ing  fig  tree,  are  not  found  until  after  the 
XI  ait  appears.  The  leaves  on  the  tree  indicated 
that  it  was  the  season  of  fruit,  and  the  time  of 
the  year  proved  that  the  gathering  of  figs  was 
not  come ;  if,  therefore,  the  tree  bore  figs,  now 
was  the  period  to  find  and  eat  them.  It  was 
tlif'refore  cursed  for  its  unfruitfulness.  The 
joct  undoubtedly  was  to  inculcate  a  great 
val  truth  on  the  minds  of  the  disciples. 
i''lRE.  The  ordinary  nature  and  uses  of 
■  are  well  known.  It  seems  often  in  Scrip- 
!  ire  to  be  connected  with  the  appearance  of 
Divinity,  as  at  Sinai.  So  we  read  in  the 
18th  Psalm,  and  in  the  ode  of  Habakkuk. 
Christ,  at  his  second  coming,  says  the  apostle, 
shall  be  "revealed  in  flaming  fire"  (2  Thess.  i. 
8).  The  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost 
assumed  the  aspect  of  "  cloven  tongues  of  fire." 
In  former  tmies,  too,  fire  from  God  fell  and 
consumed  the  accepted  sacrifice.  It  came 
down  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
was  never  to  be  extinguished.  In  many  of  the 
ancient  religions  fire  was  a  sacred  emblem, 
the  representative  of  the  sun.  The  worship- 
pers of  Moloch  made  their  children  pass 
through  the  fire  to  him  (2  Ki.  xvii.  17).  The 
sacred  fire  was  sometimes  carried  before  an 
army  about  to  engage  in  war.  The  Hebrews 
were  not  allowed  to  kindle  a  fire  in  their 
dwellings  on  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxv.  3).  No 
honour  was  to  be  paid  in  any  form  to  fire  on 
their  sacred  day ;  they  threw  contempt  on  the 
sacred  symbol  of  other  nations.  In  an  agri- 
cultural country  such  as  Palestine,  where,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,   the    grass    and 
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herbage  are  exceeding  inflammable,  any  care- 
lessness in  carrying  or  lighting  fire  might 
Koduce  extensive  conflagration  and  damage. 
OSes  therefore  enacted  tliat  "he  that  kindled 
the.fire  shall  surely  make  restitution"  (i-^xod. 
xxii.  0).  Fire  is  employed  as  a  metaphcjr  to 
denote  severe  trial  or  great  loss.  It  also  repre- 
sents the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  the 
eternal  world,  where  the  fire  is  never  to  bo 
quenched. 

The  world  is  at  length  to  be  consumed  by 
fire  (2  Pet.  iii.  7).  Geology  shows  that  this  is 
a  possible  and  probable  destiny  of  the  globe : 
for  its  crust  is  by  no  means  thick,  and  molten 
fires  glow  and  bum  beneath  it,  so  that  the  heat 
increases  every  yard  you  descend  from  the 
surface.  Volcanoes  are  but  safety  valves 
from  these  central  furnacas,  and  the  shock 
of  the  earthquake  indicates  their  j^ower  and 
intensity. 

Fire-pan  (Exod.  xxvii.  3)— probably  in  this 
place  and  some  others  a  vessel  for  carrying  live 
coals,  and  thus  it  is  rendered  "censer,"  Lev. 
X.  1;  but  it  ai:)pears  as  "snuflt-dish,"  Exod. 
XXV.  38,  and  its  name  indicates  its  purpose  in 
connection  with  lamps  and  tongs. 

Fire,  strange.     (See  Abihu.) 

FIR  TREE  (Hos.  xiv.  8)  may  represent 
various  species  of  trees.  (See  Cedar.)  The 
fir  is  a  well-known  evergreen,  which  grew 
luxuriantly  upon  mount  Lebanon  and  in  other 
parts  of  Palestine,  and  was  a  very  valuable 
tree.  It  was  used  for  shipbuilding  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  5),  musical  instruments  (2  Sam.  vi.  5), 
and  in  the  frame  and  ornamental  work  of  costly 
edifices  (1  Ki.  v.  8,  10;  vi.  15,  34;  ix.  11; 
2  Chr.  ii.  8;  iii.  5;  Song  i.  17).  Fir  is  stiU 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  harps,  lutes,  guitars, 
&c.  It  was  a  tall,  straight  tree,  of  fine 
appearance,  in  the  tops  of  which  the  storks 
built  their  nests  (Ps.  civ.  17).  Honce  it  is  used 
to  illustrate  power  or  grandeur  (2  Ki.  xix. 
23 ;  Isa.  xiv.  8 ;  xxxvii.  24) ;  and  in  Nah.  ii.  3 
the  brandishing  of  weapons  of  war  is  compared 
to  the  shaking  of  the  tops  of  fir  trees  by  a 
violent  wind.  The  springing  up  of  the  fir  is 
emblematica,l  of  verdure  and  plenty  (Isa.  xli. 
19 ;  Iv.  13 ;  Ix.  13).  It  is  not,  however,  univer- 
sally agreed  whether  the  fir  be  the  exact  species 
referred  to  in  all  these  passages. 

FIRKIN,    (See  Measures.) 

FIRMAMENT  (Gen.  i.  17).  The  word 
expanse  would  more  perfectly  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original  word.  A  similar  idea  is 
suggested,  Ps.  civ.  2 ;  Isa.  xl.  22 ;  and  the  same 
word  is  used  to  denote  a  covering  (Num.  xvi. 
38,  39),  or  a  spreading  over  (Isa.  xl.  19),  or 
spread  forth  (Isa.  xlii.  5).  The  Jews  probably 
understood  the  word  to  denote  an  immense 
arch,  sprung  from  one  side  of  the  horizon  to 
the  other,  studded  with  stars,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  separating  wall  between  the  upper  and 
lower  waters.  (See  Ps.  xix.  1;  Dan.  xii.  3.) 
The  word  firmament,  however,  is  not  of  the 
Scripture.  It  comes  from  the  Vulgute  and 
Scptuagint.  It  represents  a  false  ide^,  an  idea 
current  in  Egypt ;  but  the  inspired  narrative 
makes  mention  only  of  an  expanse— s^Qaks,  the 
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truth,  truth  which  modem  science  does  not 
gainsay. 

FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK.  (See 
Feast,  Sabbath.) 

FIRST-BORN  (Gen.  xxvii,  19).  The  first- 
bom  male  of  every  Jewish  family,  though  by  a 
succession  of  Avives,  and  of  all  beasts  also,  was 
consecrated  in  a  solemn  manner  to  the  service 
of  God,  in  commemoration  of  the  judgment 
which  God  brought  upon  the  first-born  of 
Egypt  in  the  night  of  Israel's  deliverance. 
Several  provisions  of  the  Jewish  law  relate  to 
the  Jirst-born.  He  received  a  double  portion  of 
the  estate  (Deut.  xxi.  17),  and  ofiiciated  as 
priest  of  the  family  in  the  father's  absence  or 
death.  The  privileges  of  the  fii-st-bom  were 
obviously  great,  as  in  the  cases  of  Esau  and 
Reuben  "(Gen.  xxvii.  29;  1  Chr.  v.  1,  2)  (see 
Bikthright)  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  extended  to  the  Jewish  families 
generally,  and  that  the  religious  was  far  more 
desirable  than  the  worldly  pre-eminence.  But 
the  former  ceased  when  the  priesthood  was 
committed  exclusively  to  the  tribe  of  Levi 
(Num.  iii.  12-18).  On  that  occasion  it  was 
enacted  that  a  Levite  should  be  substituted 
for  every  first-born  male ;  but  the  number  of 
the  latter  exceeded  that  of  the  former  by  273 
persons.  It  was  then  required  that  a  certain 
piece  of  money  (about  half-a-guinea)  should  be 
paid  for  the  redemption  of  these,  and  of  all  the 
first-born  of  succeeding  generations;  and  this 
redemption  money  became  part  of  the  sacred 
revenue  (Num.  iii.  12,  13,  40-51;  xviii.  15). 
The  first-born  of  all  beasts  used  in  sacrifice 
were  devoted  to  the  Lord,  and  could  not  be 
redeemed;  but  the  first-born  of  beasts  not 
lawful  for  sacrifice  might  be  redeemed,  if  the 
owner  chose  to  redeem  them ;  otherwise  they 
were  sold,  exchanged,  or  destroyed  (Exod.  xiii. 
13  j  Lev.  xxvii.  27).  The  prohibition,  Deut. 
xxiii.  18,  refers  to  prostitution  of  both  sexes— 
dog  being  a  Sodomite, 

Several  figurative  expressions  are  derived 
from  the  relation  of  the  first-born;  and  by 
all  of  them  some  extreme  or  superlative 
quality  or  circumstance  is  denoted.  The 
first-born  of  the  poor  (Isa.  xiv.  30)  implies 
extreme  poverty;  the  first-born  of  death  (Job 
xviii.  13)  signifies  some  fearful  species  of  rapid 
mortality;  the  first-born  of  every  creature  (Col. 
i-  15)  denotes  the  beginning  and  head  of  crea- 
tion; and  the  first-born  of  God  (Heb.  i.  6) 
expresses  the  dignity  and  superior  glory  of 
Christ 

FIRST-FRUITS  (Num.  xviii.  12).  The  first- 
fruits  of  harvest,  of  the  vintage,  the  threshing- 
floor,  the  wine -press,  the  oil-press,  the  first 
baked  bread  of  the  new  crop,  and  the  first 
fleeces  of  the  flock  were  required  by  God  to  be 
given  for  the  use  of  his  ministers,  the  priests 
(Exod.  xxiii.  19;  Num.  xv.  19-21;  xviii.  11-13). 
These  offerings  were  brotight  to  the  temple. 
No  particular  quantity  was  designated,  but  it 
is  supposed  that  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  whole 
was  the  least  measure. 

The  manner  of  ofl'ering  the  first-fruits  is 
prescribed  in  Lev.  xxiiL  10-14.  A  sheaf  of  the 
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first-ripe  barley  was  brought  on  the  second  day 
of  the  passover,  and  waved  by  the  priest  before 
the  Lord';  and,  after  being  threshed  in  a  court 
of  the  temple,  a  handful  of  it  was  cleansed  and 
roasted,  and  pounded  in  a  mortar;  oil  was 
mingled  with  it,  and  it  was  then  offered  to  the 
Lord  in  the  name -and  on  behalf  of  the  nation, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  dependence  and 
gratitude.  Until  this  was  done  the  harvest 
remained  untouched.  Trees  were  tmclean  for 
three  years ; — the  fruit  of  the  fourth  year  was 
devoted  —  it  was  "holy  to  praise  the  Lord 
withal ;"  and  in  the  fifth  year  the  owner 
had  full  possession  (Lev.  xix.  23,  24;  Num. 
xviii.  12).  The  laW  of  first-fruits  was  of  wide 
extent.  Not  only  was  the  sheaf  we  have 
referred  to  presented  to  God,  but  loaves  baked 
of  the  recent  harvest' were  offered  in  gratitude 
to  the  God  of  the  seasons,  who  had  crowned 
the  year  with  goodness.  There  was  also  a 
heave  offering  of  the  threshing-floor.  The 
sheaf  seems  to  have  been  offered  at  the  begin- 
ning of  barley-harvest,  and  the  two  loaves  at 
wheat-harvest.  These  offerings  were  waved 
or  heaved  by  being  presented  to  the  various 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  in  token  of  God's 
universal  dominion  and  providence.  The  first- 
fruits  are  thus  emblematical  of  abundance  and 
excellence  (Rom.  viii.  23),  and  also  the  earnest 
or  sample  of  a  full  harvest  at  hand  (1  Cor. 
XV.  20). 

FISH.  Fish  was  a  principal  article  in  Egypt. 
They  were  caught  in  large  quantities,  and  were 
salted  and  preserved.  They  were  got  both  in 
the  Nile  and  in  Lake  Moeris.  All  varieties  of 
fishing,  by  spear,  net,  and  hook,  are  vividly 
represen1»ed  on  the  monuments.  When  the 
Lord  threatens  Egypt,  one  fearful  portion  of 
the  menace  runs  thus,-r— "  The  fishers  shall 
also  mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the 
brooks  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets 
upon  the  waters  shall  languish.  And  they 
shall  be  broken  in  the  purposes  thereof,  all  that 
make  sluices  and  ponds  tor  fish"  (Isa.  xix.  8, 
10).  This  last  verse  refers  to  artificial  recep- 
tacles of  water,  so  common  in  Egypt,  and  in 
which  fish  aboimded.  Fish  abounded  in  the 
inland  lakes  of  Palestine,  especially  in  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias.  But  no  fishing-boat  is  now 
seen  on  its  waters,  as  in  the  days  of  our  Lord ; 
the  fishers  wade  into  the  water  and  cast  their 
small  nets,  or  a  line  is  thrown  from  the  beach. 
(See  Net.)  Jerusalem  was  supplied  from  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  there  was  a  regular  mar- 
ket, as  is  implied  in  the  term  fish-gate  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  10;  Neh.  iii.  3;  xii.  39;  xiii.  16). 

The  fish  has  long  been  a  significant  emblem 
under  Christianity.  The  Greek  name  Ix^v^ 
is  composed  of  the  first  letters  of  the  words 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour, — Iijcrous 
XpiaTO^  Beoi/  'Tio?  "Ewrnp.  ^ 

The  worship  of  fishes  was  prohibited  by  i 
name  in  Deut.  iv.  18.  Dagon  was  a  fish-god  ] 
(See  Dagon.) 

FISH-HOOKS  (Amos  iv.  2.     Comp.  Jer.      \ 
xvi.  IC).     The  modern  method  of  taking  fish     | 
with  hooks  was  doubtless  known  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world  (Job  xli.  1,  2).     The  spear 
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AS' as  also  used  (Job  xli.  2,  7).  About  such  fish 
-  might  be  eaten,  see  under  Clean.  (See 
.  i;t). 

The  FISH-POOLS  of  Heshbon  are  used  to 
illustrate  clearness,  brightness,  and  serenity 
(St)ng  vii.  4).  They  were  probably  situated 
noar  a  public  gate  of  the  town,  and  well  known 
ini-  their  (jualities.     (See  Heshbon.) 

1''1TC;H1vS    (Isa.    xxviii.   25)  — a  vegetable 

scmbling  the  common  pea.     The  word  ren- 

led   "fitches"  in  Ezek.   iv.    9  is  rendered 

rye"  in  Exod.  ix.  32.     Probably  in  the  jjas- 

;o    quoted    from    Isaiah   the    word   means 

I  lill."     It  represents  two  Hebrew  words, 

I'LAG  (Gen.  xli.  2).     In  this  place  it  means 

tlie   rank   herbs  that   grow  in   marshes   and 

l)y    river-sides;  and  it   is  wrongly   rendered 

"meadow"    in    our    version.      The    Hebrew 

word  achu   is  left  untranslated  in    the  Sep- 

tiuigint.    But  "flag  "  represents,  in  Exod.  ii.  3, 

another  Hebrew  word,   and  means  reeds  or 

marsh  weeds  of  any  kind. 

FLAGONS.     In  2  Sam.  vi.  19;  Song  ii.  5; 

1I()3.  iii.  1,  where  this  word  occurs,  it  does  not 

signify    drinking   vessels,    but    rather    cakes 

formed  of  grapes.      In  the  first  place  quoted 

the  Septuagint  has    "pancake;"    and   in    1 

(•hr.  xvi.  3  it  is  translated  "honey-cake."    In 

II OS.  iii.  1  the  literal  rendering  is  "flagon  of 

•apes;"  while  in  the  passage  from  the  Song 

Solomon  it  is  rendered  "perfumes."     Our 

iiislators  seem  also  to  have  been  puzzled  by 

tlie  word,  and  have  in  three  places  eked  out 

the  meaning  by  the  words,  "of  wine,"  placing 

them  in  italics  twice.     The  confection  seems  to 

Lave  been  formed   of   dry  grapes  or  raisins 

]  >ressed  together  into  a  cake.     Still  the  phrase 

'"  vessels  of  flagons"  (Isa.  xxii.  16)  may  mean 

sels  used  in  the  temple  service.     Compare 

.  XXX.  14,  where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is 

.1. 

I  LAX  (Exod.  ix.  31) — a  well-known  plant 
»» iiich  furnishes  the  material  of  linen  stuffs  of 
every  variety.  It  was  produced  of  the  best 
quality  in  Egypt  (Isa.  xix.  9),  and  was  an 
article  of  extensive  commerce.  The  spinning 
of  flax  was  anciently  the  labour  of  the  most 
noble  ladies  (Prov.  xxxi.  13,  19,  24).  (See 
Clothes,  Distaff,  Linen.) 

Whether  cotton  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  ICgyptians  has  been  matter  of 
much  dispute.  That  the  Hebrew  term  pish'ah 
means  flax,  is  clear  from  Exod.  ix.  31 ;  shesh 
occurs  thirty-three  times  in  Scripture,  and  is 
translated  "fine  linen."  The  Seventy  render 
it  fiua-a-o'!,  which  some  think  to  be  cotton,  and 
some  hemp.  A  Hebrew  word  from  which 
this  Greek  term  is  derived  is  also  used  in 
Scripture,  to  wit,  butz,  which  many  are  of 
opinion  represents  cotton,  not  flax.  Another 
noun,  bad,  is  employed  in  the  Bible,  and  is 
rendered  "linen."  Of  this  substance  the 
priests'  garments  were  rgade.  Cotton  (itself 
an  Arabic  name,  qittn)  is,  however,  supposed 
to  be  referred  to  in  some  parts  of  sacred  writ, 
as  the  book  of  Esther,  where  the  word  butz  is 
employed,  as  well  as  in  several  portions  of 
Chronicles.     According   to  those  who    have 
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examined  the  cloths  in  which  Egyjjtian  mtim- 
mies  are  wrapt,  cotton  is  sometimeti  employed. 


Cotton  Plaut. 

especially  in  the  case  of  children.  Cotton 
was  ciiltivated  in  India  at  a  very  ancient 
period.  In  the  book  of  Esther  i.  6,  where 
the  hangings  of  the  banquet  hall  are  described, 
the  word  kai'pas  is  used,  and  erroneously  ren- 
dered in  our  version  "green."  This  term 
seems  the  same  with  the  Sanscrit  karpasa, 
which  signifies  the  cotton  plant.  The  drapery 
referred  to  seems  to  have  been  muslin  or 
calico,  woven  or  dyed  of  variovis  colours.  (See 
Dwellings.) 

FLEA  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  14) — an  insect  very 
troublesome  and  very  abundant  still  in  the 
East,  as  travellers  testify  from  nocturnal 
experience. 

FLESH.  (See  Clean,  Feast,  Food, 
Meals.) 

FLINT  (Ps.  cxiv.  8)  — a  hard  stone,  the 
uses  of  which  are  well  knoAvn,  The  word 
occurs  in  Deut.  viii.  15,  where  Moses  says 
that  God  brought  water  out  of  the  "flinty 
rock."  The  rock  refeiTcd  to  is  probably  one 
of  the  granitic  varieties  so  common  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  figurative  use  of  the 
word  in  Deut.  xxxii.  13  represents  the  great 
abundance  of  oil ;  and  in  Isa.  L  7  and  Ezek. 
iii.  9  it  is  used  to  denote  firmness  and  con- 
stancy. 

FLOATS  (1  Ki.  V.  9)— probably  Hke  the 
rafts  of  modern  days,  by  which  the  timbers 
already  fitted  for  the  building  might  be  floated 
coastwise  to  Joppa,   and  then  carried  over- 
land to  Jerusalem. 
FLOCK.    (See  Sheep.) 
FLOOD.    (See  Noah.) 
FLOOR.    (See  Threshing-floor.) 
FLOUR.     (See  Bread,  Cake.) 
FLUTE  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7) — a  wind  instrument 
of  music,  made  of  reed,  horn,  bone,  or  wood, 
and  used  on  mournful  as  well  as  on  festive 
occasions.     It  was  played  like  the  clarionet, 
though  there  were    probably  various    modes 
both  of  making  and  using  it.     The  mashrokitha 
or  pipe  was,  according  to  eminent  writers,  a 
kind  of  pandean  pipe,  which  was  furnished 
with  bellows,  and  thus  was  in  its  princijile  an 
organ.     It  is  translated /wfe  in  Dan,  iii.  5,  and 
pipe  in  the  margin. 
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FLUX,  BLOODY  (Acts  xxviii.  8)— a  species 
of  dysentery — often  in  the  East  an  epidemic. 
The  earlier  form  of  the  word  was  flix. 

FLY  (Exod.  viii.  21 ;  Isa.  vii.  18)— the  name 
of  a  large  tribe  of  insects,  some  of  which  are 
exceedingly  annoying  and  destructive.  They 
abounded  in  Egypt  and  Judea ;  and  one  species, 
which  is  found  by  modern  travellers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Nile,  and  called  the  Abyssinian 
fly,  is  as  large  as  a  bee,  and  is  so  terrible  an 
annoyance  to  cattle  and  other  large  animals 
as  to  oblige  them  to  forsake  their  pastures  and 
ranges,  and  flee  to  some  place  where  they  can 
roU  themselves  in  the  mud  or  sand.  Hence 
we  may  judge  of  the  terrible  nature  of  the 
inflictions  mentioned  in  Exod.  viii.  24 ;  Isa.  vii. 
18,  in  which  last  passage  we  are  informed  that 
the  fly  shall  be  found  in  the  very  places  to 
which  the  cattle  resort  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  presence.  The  zebuh  may  be  the  zimh 
described  by  Bruce  as  larger  than  a  bee,  and  a 
terrible  plague  to  cattle. 

FOLD.     (See  Sheep.) 

FOOD  (Gen,  iii.  6).  We  may  form  some 
judgment  of  the  ancient  diet  from  what  we 
know  of  the  modern  Orientals.  Vegetable  food 
is  much  more  common  than  animal.  Instead 
of  butter,  lard,  and  suet,  they  use  olive  oil. 
A  soup,  or  rather  pottage,  of  bea^s  and  lentiles, 
seasoned  with  garlic  and  oil,  is  still,  as  it  was 
of  old,  a  favourite  dish.  The  "red  pottage  of 
lentiles"  for  which  Esau  sold  his  birthright 
was  something  of  this  kind.  Eggs,  honey, 
milk,  especially  sour  miUc,  and  garden  produc- 
tions of  every  kind,  afford  the  principal  mate- 
rials of  eastern  diet.  The  most  common  dish 
at  this  day  in  the  East  is  the  pilau,  which 
consists  of  rice  cooked  with  meat,  so  as  to  make 
a  sort  of  broth,  seasoned  variously,  and  coloured 
blue,  red,  or  yellow.  We  do  not  find  animal 
food  often  occurring,  except  upon  the  occasion 
of  entertainments,  or  the  exhibition  of  hospi- 
tality to  a  friend  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Luke  xv.  23). 
Though,  as  above  stated,  the  Orientals  make 
far  less  use  of  animal  food  than  we  do,  yet  we 
find  it,  in  every  successive  age,  upon  the  tables 
of  the  rich ;  and  the  animals  used  for  this 
purpose,  especially  neat  cattle,  were  often 
stalled  and  fattened  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20 ;  xxviii.  24 ; 
1  Ki.  iv.  23;  Neh.  v.  18;  Isa.  i.  11;  xi.  6;  Jer. 
xlvi.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  18 ;  Amos  vi.  4 ;  Mai. 
iv.  2).  Wild  game,  lambs,  and  kids  may  be 
considered  as  the  favourite  viands  in  the  East. 
At  this  day  beef  is  not  much  used,  though 
from  some  texts  above,  and  other  similar 
authorities,  we  learn  that  the  flesh  of  young 
bullocks  and  stall-fed  oxen  was  highly  prized 
(Prov.  XV.  17;  Matt.  xxii.  4). 

In  very  ancient  times  it  was  always  the 
master  of  the  house,  whether  he  were  rich  or 
poor,  who  slew  the  animal  (Judg.  vi.  19). 
Grecian  and  Roman-  writers  mention  a  like 
custom  of  later  times.  The  preparation  of  the 
food  by  cooking  was  the  business  of  the  mis- 
tress. The  shoulder  was  probably  the  choicest 
part.  Thus  Samuel's  cook  set  the  shoulder 
before  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  24).  It  is  customary 
for  the  Arabs  to  serve  Tip  at  one  meal  the 
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whole  of  any  animal  which  they  have  killed. 
This  is  occasioned  in  some  measure  by  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  fresh  meat  in  that 
climate  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Luke  xv.  23). 

The  people  of  the  East  are  particularly  fond 
of  fish,  and  in  Egypt  they  constitute  a  very 
important  part  of  their  subsistence.  Therefore 
the  Hebrews  in  the  desert  murmured  (Num. 
xi.  5).  Melons,  cucumbers,  and  onions  are  the 
common  food  of  the  Egyptians  in  summer. 
It  is  said  that  the  Egyptian  onions  are  the 
sweetest  in  the  world.  Endive,  or  succory, 
is  a  common  food  of  the  poor.  Purslane 
is  also  common.  Radishes,  carrots,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  vine  are  also  eaten.  Leeks  and 
garlic — the  latter  of  which  is  imported  from 
the  Archipelago — are  a  common  repast.  Goats' 
milk  makes  a  great  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
East,  from  the  beginning  of  April  till  Septem- 
ber, and  cows'  milk  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
food  of  the  common  people  of  Aleppo  in  winter 
is  very  plain,  and  consists  of  bread,  the  juice 
of  grapes  thickened  to  the  consistence  of  honey 
or  coagulated  sour  milk,  butter,  rice,  and  a 
very  little  mutton.  We  are  told,  concerning 
the  Arabs,  that  roasted  meat  is  almost  peculiar 
to  the  tables  of  their  emirs,  or  princes,  and 
also  lambs  stewed  whole,  and  stuffed  with 
bread,  flour,  mutton-fat,  raisins,  salt,  and 
aromatic  herbs.  (See  Bake,  Bread,  Butter, 
Cheese,  Clean,  Corn,  Eat,  Fat,  Feast,  Fish, 
Locust,  Milk,  Mill,  Ovens,  Vinegar.) 

FOOL  (Prov.  XV.  5),  FOOLISH  (Job  ii.  10), 
FOOLISHNESS  (2  Sam.  xv.  31).  These 
terms  are  used  by  the  sacred  WTiters,  sometimes 
to  denote  weakness  or  defect  of  understanding, 
as  in  their  modern  use  (1  Cor.  i.  27;  iv.  10) ; 
but  generally  they  denote  sin  or  wickedness  (2 
Sam.  xiii.  13;  Ps.  xiv.  1;  Prov.  xix.  1).  Fool- 
ish talking,  jesting,  foolish  and  unXearned 
questions,  &c.  (2  Tim.  ii.  23),  are  such  as  are 
vain,  frivolous,  or  have  no  useful  tendency. 

The  phrase,  "thou  fool"  (Matt.  v.  22),  im- 
plies not  only  an  angry  temper,  by  which  such 
severe  language  is  prompted,  but  a  scoirnful, 
contemptuous  feeling,  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  love  and  meekness  which  characterize  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  and  of  course  exposing  the 
individual  who  is  under  their  influence  to 
"hell-fire." 

FOOT  (Deut.  xi.  10),  FEET  (Gen.  xlix. 
33).  In  the  first  of  these  passages  the  phrase, 
"  wateredst  with  thy  foot,"  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  some  process  by  which  the  foot  was  employed 
in  irrigating  the  soil ;  and  some  trace  the  allu- 
sion to  a  machine  for  raising  and  distributing 
water,  which  modern  travellers  tell  us  is  still 
used  for  this  purpose  in  eastern  countries. 
Philo  speaks  of  it  as  a  wheel  which  a  man  turns 
by  mounting  in  succession  the  steps  which  ^re 
cut  into  it.  Others  suppose  that  the  allusion 
is  simpler  still — being  to  the  small  streams 
that  irrigate  the  eastern  gardens,  and  which 
are  turned  aside  or  stopped  by  interposing  a 
sod  or  a  stone — which  may  be  easily  moved  by 
the  foot.  (See  Water.)  Nakedness  of  the  fort 
was  a  sign  of  mourning  (Ezek.  xxiv.  17),  and  of 
respect  or  reverence  (Exod.  iii.  5).     (See  Feet.  ) 
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FOOTMEN  (Jcr.  xii.  5).  When  Samuel 
'   M  the  ancient  Hebrews  of    the  ceremony 

lich  royalty  should  organize,  he  said,  "  He 

I II  take  of  your  sons   .    .    .    and  some  shall 

a  beftjre  his  chariots."    The  custom  is  not 

>^ol(;te  in  some  eastern  countries.     We  read, 

1  ■  -M,  tliat  '*  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  Elijah ; 

;   i<l  he  girded  up  his  loins,   and  ran  before 

''  '  ab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel "  (1  Ki.  xviii. 

The  practice  of  men  running  before  the 

a  riots  of  the  nobility  was  common  in  our  own 
iiitry;  hence  the  word  footman  has  become 
cueral  tenn  for  a  man-servant.     In  Num. 

.  21  the  word  means  foot  soldiers,  as  well  as 
I  Sara.  iv.  10.  In  1  Sam.  xxii.  17  it  refers 
luingly  to  Saul's  body-guard.  The  margin 
.  -  letiuies  gives  "runners." 

i'^OOTStOOL  (2  Chr.  ix.  18).     Kings  and 

cllier  rulers,  sitting  in  state,  required  a  stool 

upon  which  to  rest  their  feet.     (See  Captive.) 

'i'iie  divine  glory  which  resided  symbolically  in 

the  holy  place,  between  the  cherubim  above 

the  ark,  is  sui)posed  to  use  the  ark  as  a  foot- 

."^tool  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  2;  Ps.  xcix.  5).     So  the 

th  is  called  God's  footstool  by  the  same 

iressive  figure  which  represents  heaven  as 

throne. 

I'OllDS  (Judg.  xii.  5).     The  fords  of  the 

rdan  were  well  known  as  being  near  Jericho 
1  Beth-bara  (Judg.  vii.  24).  There  is  a  bridge 
)ve  the  sea  of  Galilee.  The  word  is  also 
,   , I dered  "passage."    (See  Ferry-boat.) 

I'OKEHJ^^AD.  Certain  markswere  branded 
I  '  1  the  brow  of  slaves  to  make  known  to  whom 

•y  belonged.     Those  were  marked  in  Ezek. 

.  on  the  forehead  whom  God  exempted  from 
traction.  So  also  in  l\ev.  vii.  3.  The 
A\ orshippers  of  the  beast,  as  described  in  the 
same  book,  had  a  similar  mark. 

FOREIGNER  (Exod.  xii.  45)— any  one  not 
of  the  genuine  Hebrew  stock.  (Comp.  Eph. 
ii.  12.) 

FOREKNOWLEDGE  (Acts  ii.  23)-a 
peculiar  and  essential  attribute  of  the  Supreme 
Being  (Acts  xv.  18:  comp.  Prov.  xix.  21; 
xxvii.  1 ;  Isa.  xiv.  24 ;  Jas.  iv.  14).  It  implies 
the  absence  of  any  succession  of  time,  as  past, 
present,  and  future  (2  Pet.  iii.  8). 

FORERUNNER  (Heb.  vi.  20)-one  who 
not  only  goes  before  to  a  iJarticular  place,  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  successor,  but  who 
leads  or  prepares  the  way.  The  Athenians  call 
the  figs  that  are  ripe  before  the  rest  by  the 
same  word  which,  in  the  above  passage,  is 
translated  forerunner — that  is,  the  first-fruits 
(comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23).  Christ  is  our  fore- 
runner—has entered  heaven  not  only  before  us, 
but  in  our  name,  and  has  secured  it  to  us  as  our 
final  and  eternal  dwelling-place  (Heb.  vi.  19). 

FOREST  (1  Ki.  vii.  2).  Several  tracts  of 
country  were  designated  by  this  word.  The 
"  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  which  was 
built  by  Solomon,  and  was  magnificent  in  size 
and  style  (1  Ki.  vi.),  was  so  called  probably 
from  the  great  quantity  of  cedar  which  was 
■used  in  the  construction  of  it.  In  Isa.  xxxii. 
15  we  read,  "the  wilderness  shall  be  a  finiitful 
field,  and  the  fruitful  field  be  counted  for  a 
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forest."  "  Forest"  seems  here  to  mean  a  tract 
of  land  uncleared  of  its  natural  wood ;  and  the 
signification  of  the  fiyure  is,  that  what  was 
reckoned  barren  should  be  covered  with  vege- 
tation, and  what  was  deemed  fertile  should 
become  sterile  and  unproductive.  The  forests 
mentioned  in  Scripture  are— Bashan,  Hareth, 
Ephraim,  Lebanon,  Carmel,  Arabian,  the 
south,  the  king's,  and  the  wood  of  Bethel 

FORGIVENESS  (Acts  v.  31).  Forgiveness 
of  sin  is  the  great  blessing  of  the  Gospel.  To 
forgive  sin  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
Jehovah,  of  whose  law  sin  is  the  transgression 
(Ps.  cxxx.  4;  Isa.  xliii.  25;  Mark  ii.  7).  And 
the  Gospel  makes  known  not  only  that  there 
is  forgiveness  with  God,  but  also  how  he  can 
forgive  sin  and  still  maintain  unsullied  the 
infinite  purity,  and  holiness,  and  perfection  of 
his  nature,  government,  and  law,  and  even 
clothe  them  all  with  new  glory. 

The  consciousness  of  guilt  is  universal. 
Hence,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Christian  and 
pagan,  savage  and  civilized,  there  are  found 
institutions  or  customs  which  have  a  direct 
reference — more  or  less  clearly  defined — to 
expiation  and  forgiveness;  but  the  Christian 
scheme  alone  makes  known  a  way  of  mercy 
(Acts  xiii.  38,  39),  safe  to  man  and  honourable 
to  God,  and,  through  Christ,  offers  forgiveness 
— full,  free,  and  everlasting — to  all  who  will 
believe  and  obey  the  Gospel  (Acts  v.  31 ;  xiii. 
38,  39 ;  1  John  ii.  12).  The  duty  of  mutual 
forgiveness  is  also  in  the  Bible  urged  upon  man 
with  the  most  solemn  sanctions  (Matt.  vi.  14, 
15 ;  xviii.  15-35 ;  Luke  xvii.  3,  4).  The  posses- 
sion of  a  forgiving  spirit  is  a  proof  that  we 
have  been  forgiven  ourselves.  If  God  has 
remitted  the  talents  we  owed  to  him,  we  may 
well  remit  the  pence  in  which  any  of  our  fellow- 
men  are  indebted  to  us. 

FORKS  (1  Sam.  xiii.  21).  The  Oriental 
manner  of  partaking  of  food  is,  lilce  their 
fui-niture,  very  simple.  They  make  use  of  no 
plates,  spoons,  knives,  nor  forks ;  nor  are  these 
implements  necessary.  Instead  of  plates,  they 
use  their  round  i^iecesof  bread,  upon  which  they 
lay  siich  things  as  we  should  piit  on  a  plate. 
(See  Eat,  Eating,  Feast.)  Their  bread  is 
broken  with  the  hands,  and  their  meat  is 
usually  cut  into  small  morsels  before  it  is 
served  up.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in 
the  instance  of  boiled  fowls,  they  tear  it  to 
pieces  with  their  fingers,  and  carry  it  to  the 
mouth  in  this  way,  as  they  also  do  in  helping 
themselves  to  rice,  pulse,  and  other  articles  of 
diet.  The  dishes  are  of  wood  or  tinned  copper ; 
in  the  Persian  palaces,  of  silver  and  gold. 
Even  broth  and  milk  are  laded  out  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hand,  or  the  bread  is  dipped  into 
them. 

The  fcyrks  mentioned  in  the  above  passage 
were  not  used  in  eating.  _  They  were^  pronged 
instruments,  employed  either  in  taking  meat 
out  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  was  cooked,  or 
rather,  we  infer  from  the  connection  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  along  with  "goads"  and 
"coulters,"  that  they  were  used  as  agricultural 
implements  in  gathering  and  removing  the 
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crops.     The  original  phrase  signifies  a  fork 
with  three  prongs. 

FORM  (Phil.  ii.  6).  Jesus  is  said  by  the 
apostle  to  have  been  "in  the  form  of  God." 
The  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  often  said  to  be 
simply  that  he  was  in  the  essence  of  God. 
Now,  it  is  a  truth  that  Jesus  is 
essentially  Divine ;  but  this  is  not 
the  exact  shade  of  the  truth  which 
the  inspired  writer  means  and 
wishes  to  exhibit.  It  is  also  true 
that  no  one  can  have  "the  form 
of  God "  who  is  not  God.  The 
Saviour's  divinity  is  clearly  implied 
in  the  striking  and  unusual  phrase. 
But  the  "form  of  God"  is  distinct 
from  the  essence  of  God.  Form 
is  that  by  which  anything  is 
recognized — its  outward  and  visible  aspect. 
The  form  of  God  is  God's  usual  manifestation 
of  himself  to  men — the  insignia  he  assumes  in 
his  revelation  of  his  Being  and  glory.  Christ 
as  God  was  possessed  of  this,  and  of  this  he 
emptied  himself  when  he  became  man.  ' '  Form 
of  God"  cannot  signify  essence  of  God ;  for  of 
this  the  Redeemer  did  and  could  not  divest 
himself.  But  if  "form  of  God"  denotes  God's 
visible  glory,  of  this  Jesus  did  divest  himself, 
when  he  came  into  our  world.  The  essence  of 
Divinity  remained  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able— but  its  dazzling  form  was  laid  aside— 
when  He  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.  Still 
Christ  was  God,  possessed  of  God's  essence, 
and  displajdng  God's  form ;  but  the  latter  was 
veiled  in  the  fulness  of  the  time  beneath  a 
robe  of  humanity. 

FORNICATION  (Matt.  v.  32).  This  word, 
as  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  denotes  various 
acts  of  lewdness  and  incontinency ;  and  it  is 
also  figuratively  applied  to  idolatry,  or  the 
mingling  of  the  pure  worship  of  God  with  the 
impure  rites  of  heathenism. 
FORSWEAR.  (See  Oath.) 
FORT,  FORTRESS.  (See  War.) 
FOUNTAINS  (Gen.  xvi.  7).  ^  Springs  or 
sources  of  water  are  often  mentioned  by  the 
sacred  writers.  In  the  dry  and  thirsty  land 
of  Judea  they  were  of  peculiar  value;  and 
hence  the  figurative  use  of  the  word,  when 
applied  to  the  hopes,  blessings,  and  consola- 
tions of  religion,  must  have  been  very  forcible 
to  the  Jews.  A  great  number  of  places  re- 
ceive their  name  from  some  fountain  in  their 
vicinity.  (See  Ain,  En.)  Perpetual  fountains 
or  springs  of  living  water  were  greatly  valued 
(Ps.  xxxvi.  7-9;  Isa,  xlix.  10;  Jer.  ii.  13;  Joel 
iii.  18;  Zech.  xiii.  1;  John  iv.  10;  Rev.  vii. 
17).  The  enduring  consolations  of  the  Gospel 
are  likened  to  those  perennial  streams  whose 
refreshing  powers  were  never  exhausted,  and 
the  felicity  of  heaven,  which  can  never  be  im- 
paired, is  imaged  forth  to  us  in  this  beautiful 
comparison, — "  The  Lamb  shall  lead  them  unto 
fountains  of  living  water. "  The  word  fountains 
is  figuratively  used  to  denote  children  or  pos- 
terity (Deut.  xxxiii.  28;  Prov.  v.  16).  (See 
AiN,  Cistern,  En,  Water,  Wells.) 
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FOWL,  FOWLER.  (See  Birds.)  Fowl 
represents  four  Hebrew  words,  and  may  sig- 
nify all  kinds  of  birds.  Allusions  to  fowling, 
or  the  catching  of  birds,  occur  in  Prov.  vii.  23 ; 
Eccl.  ix.  12.  Fowling  is  often  depicted  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.     (See  Net.) 


Netting  Birda 

FOX  (Neh.  iv.  3) — a  well-known  animal, 
remarkable  for  its  cunning  and  voracity. 
Foxes,  or  rather  jackals,  abounded  in  some 
districts  of  Judea.  They  live  on  birds  and 
small  quadrupeds,  and  follow  armies,  that 
they  may  feed  on  such  bodies  as  may  be  left 
on  the  march.  Hence  the  allusion,  Ps.  Ixiii. 
10. 

The  method  adopted  by  Samson  ( Judg.  xv. 
4,  5)  to  destroy  the  corn,  vineyards,  and  olive- 
yards  of  the  Philistines,  shows  that  this 
animal  must  have  been  very  common.  Many 
ridiculous  attempts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
plain away  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning 
of  this  incident  in  Samson's  life.  All  of  them 
are  far-fetched  and  over-strained.  That  there 
is  nothing  incredible  in  the  account  itself 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  in  an  ancient 
Roman  festival  it  was  customary  to  couple 
foxes  in  a  similar  way,  with  a  brand  between 
them.  The  crafty,  artfiJl  nature  of  the  fox  is 
proverbial  (Ezek.  xiii.  4).  Our  Lord  calls 
Herod  "  that  fox"  (Luke  xiii.  32). 

Volney  says  that  jackals  are  concealed  by 
hundreds  in  Syria,  in  the  gardens  and  among 
ruins  and  toml)s.  In  allusion  to  such  haunts, 
our  Lord  says,  "The foxes  have  holes."  Hence 
the  allusion.  Lam.  v.  18,  "  Because  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Zion.  which  is  desolate,  the  foxes  walk 
upon  it."  These  jackals  wrought  great  havoc 
in  the  vineyards ;  and  there  we  read,  Song  ii. 
15,  "Take  us  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the 
vines:  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes." 
In  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus  similar  allusions 
occur, — 

"  I  hate  thofio  bush-tailed  foxes  that  each  nisrht 
Spoil  Micon's  vineyards  with  their  deadly  bite." 

FRANKINCENSE  (Exod.  xxx.  34)-a  dry, 
resinous,  aromatic  substance,  of  a  yellow  tinge, 
bitter  and  acrid  to  the  taste,  but  exceedingly 
odoriferous.  The  tree,  whence  the  gum  is  ob- 
tained by  incision  of  the  bark,  grows  in  Arabia, 
and  resembles  the  American  sumach.  It  is 
also  found  in  India,  and,  as  some  suppose,  it 
was  found  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Judea.  It  is  sometimes  called  incense  (Isa. 
Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Luke  i.  9).  It  is  called 
frank,  because  of  the  freeness  -with  which  it 
burns  and  gives  forth  its  odours ;  and  the  pm'e 


incense  is  that  which  is  iirst  obtained,  and  is 
freest  from  foreign  admixture. 

Sweet  incense  (Exod.  xxx.  7)  mi;^ht  as  well 
be  rendered  incense  of  spices,  and  is  tlie  com- 
position mentioned  Exod.  xxx.  34.  Tlie  sub- 
stance which  is  generally  used  in  modern  times 
as  frankincense  is  the  production  of  the  Nor- 
way i)ine. 

The  use  of  incense  in  the  Jewish  worship 
may  be  learned  from  Exod.  xxx.  7  and  Lev. 
xvi.  12,  13,  and  it  is  figuratively  employed  to 
represent  lovely  and  agreeable  qualities  (Song 
iii.  6 ;  iv.  G,  14),  and  devotional  fervour  (Mai. 
i.  11).  Thus  the  psalmist  exclaims, —  "  Let 
my  prayer  be  set  forth  before  thee  as  incense" 
(I's.  cxli.  2).  In  accordance,  too,  with  this 
symbolic  meaning  is  the  scene  depicted  in 
]iov.  viii.  3, — "Another  angel  came  and  stood 
at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer;  and 
there  was  given  \mto  him  much  incense,  that 
lie  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints 
\ipon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the 
throne." 

FRIEND  (Exod.   xxxiii.  11).     There  are 

veral  passages  in  which  this  word  is  used 

here  no  actual  friendship  or  affection  is  in- 
\ ended  (Matt.  xxii.  12 ;  xxvi.  50) ;  and  in  these 
it  is  ijerhaps  employed  as  a  common  term  of 
salutation,  as  the  word  neighbour  is  often  used 
in  modern  times. 

FRINGES  (Deut.  xxii.  12)  were  the  hem 
border  of  a  ppj-ticular  Jewish  garment 
att.  ix.  20;   xiv.  36).     At  the  time  when 

e  Sabbath-ljreaker  was  stoned  to  death 
(Num.  XV.  32-41),  Moses  was  commanded  to 
speak  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  "  bid 
them  make  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their 
garments  throughout  their  generations,"  and 
that  they  should  "  put  upon  the  fringe  of 
hi3  borders  a  ribband  of  blue,"  as  a  constant 

nieniLrancer  of  God's  commandments,  and  a 
\  isible  warning  against  forbidden  indulgence. 
These  fringes  were  a  species  of  tassel,  and 
were  principally  upon  the  "  corners "  of  the 
dress.  Perhaps  the  hem  was  of  lace ;  for  the 
original  word  denotes  that  which  was  twisted 
like  a  rope,  and  hung  like  hair  (Exod.  xxxix. 
31).  It  was  evidently  a  badge  of  distinction, 
and  the  dress  formed  a  species  of  national 
•uniform.  These  fringes  thus  became  peculiarly 
characteristic;  and  it  was  this  hem  of  special 
sacrodness  on  our  Lord's  dress  that  the  woman 
touched  (Matt.  ix.  20).     (See  Clothes.) 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  a  Jew  is 
instantlv  known  by  his  apparel.  In  all  syna- 
gogues, however,  there  is  worn  a  kind  of  scarf, 
from  three  to  five  feet  long,  and  one  foot 
wide,  which  is  furnished  with  fringes  at  the 
comers.  The  present  Jews  wear  a  long 
tassel  at  each  corner,  consisting  of  eight  white 
woollen  threads,  knotted  with  five  knots  like 
small  buttons,  and  open  and  untwisted  at  the 
ends. 

FROGS  (Exod.  viii.  2)  — a  weU-known, 
amphibious,  loathsome  reptile,  found  gen- 
erally on  the  margin  of  brooks  and  ponds, 
and  living  on  insects,  worms,  &c.  They 
were    sent    upon    the    Egyptians    in     sucu 
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numbers  as  to  fill  their  beds,  ovens,  and 
knead ing-troughs;  and  when  they  died,  as 
they  did  in  im- 
mense masses, 
they  filled  tlie 
land  with  an  of- 
fensive and  pes- 
tilential efflu- 
via. Thepkgue 
in  Egypt  must 
have  been  a 
nauseous  one. 

The  Nile  is 
yet  remarkable 
for  the  immense 
number  of  frogs 
and  tadpoles. 
To  find  frogs 
in  the  troughs, 
sweltering  among  their  leaven,  covering  with 
slimy  pollution  the  cakes  in  their  oven,  and  hold- 
ing filthy  revel  on  their  beds,  when  sleepers  were 
awaked  by  the  contact  of  their  cold,  clammy 
skin,  was  revolting  indeed;  but  another  pur- 
pose still  was  served  by  this  infliction.  Their 
superstition  was  punished.  The  frog  was  a 
sacred  animal,  and  in  their  pictures  is  often 
seen  sitting  on  the  water-lily  or  lotus.  Their 
sacred  symbol  was  the  means  of  pimish- 
ment. 

FRONTLETS.    (See  Phylacteries.) 

FROST  (Gen.  xxxi.  40).  Jacob  was  in 
Mesopotamia  when  he  made  this  complaint. 
Modern  travellers  say  that  the  night  is  there 
as  piercingly  cold  as  the  day  is  scorchingly  hot. 
In  our  regions  when  our  days  are  warm,  so  are 
our  nights ;  but  in  the  East,  nights  of  intense 
cold  succeed  days  of  burning  heat.  Jeremiah 
thus  prophesies  of  Jehoiakim — "His  dead  body 
shall  be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in 
the  night  to  the  frost." 

FRUIT.  Lev.  xix.  23  is  the  only  passage 
in  which  this  term  is  used  in  a  doubtful  sense, 
and  it  here  means  that  the  fruit  of  a  tree  newly 
planted  shall  be  regarded  as  unfit  to  be  offered 
to  the  Lord  until  the  fourth  year  of  its  growth. 
The  word  is  used  in  a  variety  of  figurative 
senses,  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  so  plain  and  pal])able  as  to 
render  unnecessary  any  separate  explanation. 

FUEL  (Isa.  ix.  5)  was  so  scarce  in  the  East 
that  the  people  resorted  to  every  kind  of  com- 
bustible matter,  even  the  withered  stalks  of 
herbs  and  flowers  (Matt.  vi.  28-30),  thorns  (Ps. 
Iviii.  9;  Eccl.  vii.  (5),  and  even  excrements 
(Ezek.  iv.  12-16).  It  is  supposed  by  the  word 
b7'and  (Amos  iv.  11)  is  meant  a  dry  vine,  twig, 
or  other  brushwood,  which  is  so  light  and  com- 
bustible as  to  be  consumed  at  once,  if  not 
instantly  plucked  out;  thus  rendering  the 
striking  figure  of  the  prophet  still  more  ex- 
pressive.    (See  Coal,  Dung.) 

FULFILLED  (Matt.  ii.  17).  This  word  is 
generally  used  in  reference  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  pn^phecy.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, concerning  the  expression,  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled — which  is  frequently  used  (Matt.  ii. 
15,  23;  viii.  17;  xii.  17,  &c.,  &c.)— the  event 
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does  not  happen  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  good  the  prediction.  When  it  is  said, 
for  example,  that  they  parted  Christ's  garments 
among  them,  casting  lots,  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  &c.,  it 
is  not  intended  that  this  was  done  in  order  to 
secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction ; 
but  rather  that,  in  or  by  this  was  fulfilled  the 
prophecy,  &c. ;  or,  thus  it  came  to  pass  in  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy,  &c.  Those  concerned 
had  no  knowledge  generally  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  fulfilling  a  prophecy.  Our  Saviour 
of  course  knew  it;  and  hence  the  peculiar 
expression,  John  xix.  28.  There  was  a  higher 
end  in  view  than  the  mere  fulfilment  of  an 
ancient  oracle.  (See  Prophecy.)  The  mean- 
ing in  many  of  the  above  and  parallel  passages 
would  be  more  accurately  expressed  by  the 
word  verified.  "In  this  event  was  verified 
what  was  said  by,"  &c. 
FULLEE'S  FIELD.  (See  Conduit.) 
Fuller's  fountain.  (See  En-eogel.) 
FULNESS  (Gal.  iv.  4).  This  expression 
has  a  peculiar  meaning  in  some  passages  of  the 
sacred  writings.  The  "fulness  of  time,"  in 
relation  to  the  Messiah,  means  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  the  very  time  appointed  for  his  advent. 
So  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come 
(Acts  ii.  1).  The  same  word  is  used  (John  i. 
16  and  Col.  i.  19)  to  signify  the  perfect  and 
complete  sufficiency  of  spiritual  blessings  in 
Christ  Jesus,  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  our 
guilty,  ruined,  helpless  race. 
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The  "fulness  of  the  Godhead"  (Col.  ii.  9) 
denotes  all  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature 
in  their  entire  and  complete  perfection. 

FUNERAL.    (See  Burial.) 

FURLONG.     (See  Measures.) 

FLPNACE  (Gen.  xv.  17).  Furnaces  were 
used  for  melting  the  precious  metals  (Pro v. 
xvii.  3).  Many  of  these  ftmiaces,  as  seen  in 
the  Egyptian  paintings,  were  small  and  port- 
able. They  were  also  used  to  punish  criminals. 
The  furnace  into  which  Nebuchadnezzar  cast 
the  young  Hebrews  who  refused  to  worship 
his  image  was  probably  an  open  furnace,  or 
place  of  fire,  sufiicien,tly  confined  to  concentrate 
the  heat  to  the  last  extreme,  and  yet  so  open 
that  what  took  place  in  the  midst  of  it  might 
be  easily  seeru  Such  places  are  now  found 
in  Syi'ia,  and  were  evidently  used  by  idolaters 
as  temples  for  the  fires  which  represented  their 
gods,  and  in  which  they  offered  sacrifices. 

FURNITURE.     (See  Camel.) 

FURROW  (Ps.  Ixv.  10).  The  phrase, 
"they  shall  bind  themselves  in  their  two 
furrows"  (Hos.  x.  10),  is  explained  by  the 
context,  especially  verses  4  and  11-13. 

FURY  (Jer.  x.  25)  is  attributed  to  God,  like 
anger,  metajjhorically,  or  speaking  after  the 
manner  of  men — that  is,  God's  providential 
actions  are  such  as  would  be  performed  by  a 
man  in  a  state  of  anger ;  so  that,  when  He  is 
said  to  pour  out  His  fury  on  a  person,  or  on  a 
people,  it  is  a  figurative  expression  for  dispens- 
ing afflictive  judgments. 
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GAAL  (Judg.  ix.  26)  was  the  son  of  Ebed, 
and  the  leader  of  a  revolt  against  Al.iimelech, 
king  of  the  Shechemites.  He  was,  however, 
defeated  and  put  to  flight,  and  his  partisans 
were  scattered  and  destroyed. 

GAASH  (Judg.  ii.  9)— a  hill  in  the  territory 
of  Ephraim,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  was 
Timnath-serah,  where  Joshua  lived  and  died 
(Josh.  xxiv.  29,  30).  The  "brooks  (or  valleys) 
of  Gaash"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30;  1  Chr.  xi.  i32) 
were  probably  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

GABBATHA  (John  xix.  13)— a  Hebrew 
word,  denoting  an  elevated  place,  like  the 
bench  of  the  judges  in  modern  court  rooms. 
The  floor  of  this  raised  platform,  and  perhaps 
the  whole  area  of  the  apartment,  was  probably 
l)aved  with  stones  of  tesselated  work — a  com- 
mon practice  in  palaces  and  public  offices. 
Hence  it  is  called  in  Greek  by  a  word  signi- 
fying the  pavement.  Mosaic  pavement  was 
fashionable  among  the  Romans. 

GABRIEL  (Luke  i.  19)— one  of  the  minis- 
tering spirits  of  God,  who  was  specially 
charged  with  the  message  to  Zacharias,  re- 
specting the  loirth  of  John,  and  to  Mary, 
respecting  the  birth  of  Christ.  At  an  earlier 
r^eriod  he  was  sent  to  Daniel  to  unfold  a  vision 
(Dan.  viii.  16;  ix.  21).  The  name  signifies  the 
strength  of  God.  Great  honour  is  given  to 
Gabriel  in  the  Koran  of  Mahomet. 

GAD— troop  (Gen.  xxx.  9-11).  1.  Tribe  of 
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(Num.  i.  25).  The  posterity  of  Gad,  the 
seventh  son  of  Jacob,*  by  Zilpah,  Leah's 
handmaid.  Jacob's  prediction  of  Gad  is 
found  in  Gen.  xlix.  19.  And  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
20,  21,  Moses  predicts  still  more  particularly 
the  events  which  distinguish  the  history  of 
this  tribe. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  kings  of  Bashan, 
the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben  petitioned 
Moses  to  assign  them  their  portion  in  that 
district  of  the  country,  as  it  was  favourable 
to  their  pastoral  pursuits,  for  they  had  a 
great  multitude  of  cattle.  Their  request  was 
granted,  and  Gad's  tribe  was  located  south 
of  Reuben,  between  the  mountains  of  Gilead 
and  the  river  Jordan.  In  this  position  they 
were  subject  to  frequent  incursions  from  the 
neighbouring  hordes ;  but  they  were  valorous 
(1  Chr.  V.  19, 20,  22 ;  xii.  8),  and,  under  David, 
subdued  all  their  enemies.  In  the  song  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii,  20,  21)  allusion  is  made 
to  the  enlargement  and  courage  of  the  Gadites ; 
to  the  provision  made  by  Moses,  the  lawgiver, 
for  that  tribe  before  the  rest,  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  and  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
tribe  fulfilled  their  agreement  to  go  \ap  with 
the  other  tribes  to  the  conquest  of  the  promised 
land,  just  as  if  no  jjortion  had  been  assigned 
them  in  Bashan. 

2,  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5.)  A  prophet  and  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  David.    He  was  on  more  than 
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one  occasion  God's  messenj^er  to  David  (1  Sam. 

xxii.  5;  2  Saiu.  xxiv.  13-19;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9-11),  and 

\\  as  also  one  of  his  biogi-aphers  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2D). 

3.  llie  Hebrew  word,  "  the  G'arf,"  rendered 

tmnp  in  Isa.  Ixv.  11,  refers  to  some  heathen 

.ildess,  ])erhai)s  the  goddess  of  Fortune. 

(lADAllENI'^S,  COUNTRY  of  (Mark  v.  1). 

idara  was  one  of  the  ten  cities  called  Deca- 

lis.     (See  Decapolis.)    It  was  on  the  east 

:  Jordan,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Gen- 

saret,  near  the  brook  Hieromax.      It  gave 

name  to  the  district  or  canton  of  which  it 

Ls  the  chief  town.     The  ruins  of  the  city  are 

w  called  Um-keis.      Gadara,   in  the   time 

Jose})hus,  was  an  important  city,  and  the 

.  tropolis  of  Perea,  or  "the  country  beyond 

rdan."    It  now  lies  in  ruins,  being  wholly 

>erted  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water, 

I) ugh  the  foundations  of  its  spacious  streets 

•  visible.     In  the  vicinity  are  famous  medi- 

wial  springs;    and  we  are  told  by  modern 

uavellers  that  the  limestone  rocks  by  which 

lie  coast  is  boiind  contain  numerous  caverns 

M(l  remains  of  tombs,  cut  out  by  the  early 

labitants  of  Galilee — which  even  now  seem 

ilt  resort  for  the  wretched  outcasts  of  society 

i  lo  had  their  dwelling  among  them  2,000  years 

0  (Luke  viii.  27).     (See  Porter's  Handbook, 
.  :511.) 

1  rERGKSA,  or  Gerasa,  was  another  city  in 
e  same  neighbourhood,  which  gave  to 
lother    district    the    name   of    the    country 

the    Gergesenes,   or    properly   Gerasenes. 
rgesa    was    situated    about   20  miles    east 
tiie  Jordan,   and  10   or  12  south-east  of 
.idara;  so  that  the  region  generally  might 
Iju  designated  by  either  name  (Matt.  viii.  28; 
IMark    v.    1);     and    the    discrepancy   rather 
•  aifirms  than  invalidates  the  sacred  history, 
■    it    might   so    easily    have    been  avoided. 
he  ruins  of  Gergesa  are  the  most  beautiful 
id    extensive  on   the   east  of   the    Jordan, 
■w  called  Jerash,  where  three  temples,  two 
^uperb  amphitheatres  of  marble,  and  hundreds 
of  columns  still  remain,  among  other  monu- 
ments of  Roman  power. 

It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  Christ  wrought 
wonderful  miracle  on  two  demoniacs  (Liike 
_  iii.  2G-3()).  Thomson  says — "Our  first  point 
is,  that  the  miracle  could  not  Jmve  occurred  at 
Gadara.  It  is  certain,  from  all  the  accounts 
we  have  of  it,  that  the  place  was  near  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  Mark  says  that  '  when  he  came 
out  of  the  ship,  immediateh/  there  met  him  a 
man,'  &c.  With  this  precise  statement  the 
tenor  of  all  the  narratives  coincides,  and  there- 
fore we  must  find  a  locality  directly  on  the 
shore,  and  every  place  must  be  rejected  that 
is  not  consistent  with  this  ascertained  fact. 
Again,  the  city  itself,  as  well  as  the  country  of 
the  Gergesenes,  was  at  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
All  the  accounts  imply  this  fact.  Lastly,  there 
vs  a  steep  moimtain  so  near  at  hand  that  the 
id  of  swine,  rushing  down  it,  were  i^recipitated 
:  Mto  the  lake.  Now  Gadara  does  not  meet  any 
one  of  these  necessaiy  conditions.  I  take  for 
Knmted,  what  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  Um 
Kela  mai'ks  the  site  of  Gadara;  and  it  was, 
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thereft)re,  about  three  hours  to  the  south  of 
the  extreme  shore  of  the  lake  in  that  direction. 
There  is  first  a  broad  ijlain  from  Khurbet 
Samra  to  the  Jennuk,  then  the  vast  gorge  of 
this  river,  and  after  it  an  ascent  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  Um  Kels.  No  one,  I  think,  will 
maintain  that  this  meets  the  reciuirements  of 
the  sacred  narratives,  but  is  in  irreconcilable 
contradiction  to  them.  It  is  true  that  a  cele- 
brated traveller,  from  his  lofty  stand-point  at 
Um  Kels,  overlooks  all  intervening  obstacles, 
and  makes  the  swine  rush  headlong  into  the 
lake  from  beneath  his  very  feet.  But  to  do 
this  in  fact  (and  the  evangelists  deal  only  in 
plain  facts),  they  must  have  run  down  the 
mountain  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  forded  the 
deep  Jennuk,  quite  as  formidable  as  the  Jor- 
dan itself,  ascended  its  northern  bank,  and 
raced  across  a  level  plain  several  miles,  before 
they  could  reach,  the  nearest  mai-gin  of  the 
lake— a  feat  which  no  herd  of  swine  would  be 
likely  to  achieve,  even  though  they  were 
'  possessed. '  The  site  of  the  miracle,  therefore, 
was  not  at  Gadara.  This  is  an  important 
result.  Nor  was  it  in  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,  because  that  country  lay  south  of 
the  great  river  Jermuk;  and,  besides,  if  the 
territory  of  that  city  did  at  any  time  reach  to 
the  south  end  of  the  lake,  there  is  no  mountain 
there  above  it  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
miracle;  and,  further,  the  city  itself  where  it 
was  wrouc/ht  was  evidently  on  the  shore.  There 
we  must  find  it,  whatever  be  its  name.  And 
in  this  Ghersa,  or  Chersa,  we  have  a  position 
which  fulfils  every  requirement  of  the  nar- 
ratives, and  with  a  name  so  near  that  in 
INIatthew  as  to  be  in  itself  a  strong  corrobora- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  identification.  It  is 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  shore,  and  an  immense 
mountain  rises  directly  above  it,  in  which  are 
ancient  tombs,  out  of  some  of  which  the  two 
men  possessed  of  the  devils  may  have  issued  to 
meet  Jesus.  The  lake  is  so  near  the  base  of 
the  mountain  that  the  swine,  rushing  madly 
down  it,  could  not  stop,  but  would  be  hurried 
on  into  the  water  and  drowned.  The  place  is 
one  which  our  Lord  would  be  likely  to  visit — 
having  Capernaum  in  full  view  to  the  north, 
and  Galilee  '  over  against  it,'  as  Luke  says  it 
was  (ch.  viii.  2G).  The  name,  however,  pro- 
nounced by  Bedawln  Arabs,  is  so  similar  to 
Gergesa,  that,  to  all  my  inqiiiries  for  this  place, 
they  invariably  said  it  waa  at  Chersa;  and 
they  insisted  that  they  were  identical,  and  I 
agree  with  them  in  this  opinion." — The  Land 
and  the  Book,  pp.  376,  377. 

GAIUS  (Acts  xix.  20)  — a  Macedonian 
resident  in  Corinth,  at  whose  house  Paul 
stayed  while  labouring  as  a  missionary  in  that 
city  (Rom.  xvi.  23).  He  was  probably  con- 
verted under  Paul's  ministry  (1  Cor.  i.  14), 
and  accompanied  him  to  Ephesus,  and,  with 
Aristarchus,  another  of  Paul's  adherents,  waa 
seized  by  the  mob  during  the  uproar  occa- 
sioned by  the  apostle's  preacliing.  Reference 
may  be  made  to  this  individual,  Acts  xx.  4,  and 
3  John  1 ;  but  some  have  sujiposed  two  indi- 
viduals  to  be  intended.    (See  Kphesus.) 
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GALATIA,  or  EASTERN  GALLIA  (Acts 
xvi.  6) — a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  east 
of  Phrygia,  called  Galatia  on  account  of  the 
Gauls,  who  were  settlers  in  it;  for  they  had 
invaded  Macedonia  about  280  years  before 
Christ,  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  settled  in 
Asia  Minor.  After  some  years  of  turbulence 
they  yielded  to  the  Koman  arms,  and  became 
a  Eoman  province,  a.  d.  26.  Because  a  mix- 
ture of  Celts  and  Greeks  formed  its  pojiula- 
tion,  it  was  sometimes  called  Gallo-Graecia, 
as  Galli,  Keltai,  Galatai,  are  only  different 
forms  of  the  same  name. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  this  pro- 
vince by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  was  there  once 
with  Silas  and  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  C),  about 
the  year  fifty-three,  and  again,  four  or  five 
years  afterwards,  on  his  return  from  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii.  23). 

GALATIANS,  epistle  to,  is  the  ninth  in 
the  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  was  written  by  Paul  about  the  year  54-55. 
Its  design  evidently  is,  to  correct  some  erroneous 
opinions  they  had  been  taught,  particularly 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
and  to  instruct  them  as  to  the  true  scope  and 
intent  of  the  Gospel.  This  epistle  is  peculiarly- 
interesting,  as  it  contains  a  record  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Paul's  apostleship,  a  sketch  of  his 
life  after  his  conversion,  and  a  masterly  eluci- 
dation and  defence  of  the  great  but  simple  plan 
of  salvation  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  none  of  the  epistles  does  the  apostle  dis- 
play such  fervour  and  anxiety.  The  error 
which  he  combated  was  a  fatal  one — the 
attempt  to  unite  the  ritual  of  Moses  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gosj^el.  This  Jewish  pro- 
pensity had  displayed  itself  in  an  ardent  pro- 
selytizing spirit,  and  many  among  the  Galatians 
had  been  seduced — the  proverbial  fickleness 
and  excitability  of  their  national  character  had 
displayed  itself  in  their  sudden  apostasy.  So, 
after  vindicating  his  apostleship,  the  apostle 
enters  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  Gospel.  The 
reasoning  is  minute  and  succinct.  The  argu- 
ment is  worked  in  tire.  The  law,  he  maintains, 
is  only  introductory  to  the  Gospel — was  fitted 
for  men  in  their  minority — was  a  schoolmaster 
unto  Christ.  How  eloquently  Paul  warns  the 
Galatian  churches  to  value  their  liberty  and 
hold  it  fast  —  how  he  scorches  with  a  holy 
indignation  the  covert  enemies  of  a  free  salva- 
tion, the  introducers  of  a  mutilated  and  fettered 
Gospel !  Grief  that  so  many  had  been  led 
astray— wonder  that  they  could  have  been  so 
easily  imposed  on — anger  against  their  plausible 
seducers,  are  the  i)redominant  feelings  in  this 
composition. 

This  epistle  was  written  probably  after  Paul's 
second  visit  to  the  province;  and  various 
opinions  have  been  formed  of  the  place  whence 
it  was  sent.  Some  few  have  supposed  that  it 
was  written  i)reviously  to  the  council  at  Jeru- 
salem. Macknight  thinks  it  was  written  from 
Antioch,  after  the  council,  and  before  Paul  set 
out  on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acta  xv. 
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30).  Michaelis  and  Townsend  think  that  it 
was  written  during  the  second  missionary 
journey,  probably  from  Thessalonica  (Acts 
xvii.  1).  Many,  with  no  small  probability, 
suppose  that  it  was  WTitten  at  Corinth,  during 
the  apostle's  residence  there  for  the  space  of 
eighteen  months  (Acts  xviii.  11).  Very  many, 
and  that  plausibly,  date  it  from  Ephesus,  when 
Paul  was  there  a  second  time,  and  stayed  three 
years  (Acts  xix.  1).  Others  assign  it  to  Corinth, 
during  Paul's  second  visit  to  the  city  (Acts 
XX.  2,  3).  Theodoret  supposed  it  to  have  been 
written  from  Rome,  as  the  subscription  has  it ; 
and  he  is  followed  by  Lightfoot. 

GALBANUM  (Exod.  xxx.  34)— a  bitter  and 
resinous  gum  produced  in  Syria  and  its  vicinity, 
from  the  sap  or  milk  of  a  plant  which  grows 
8  or  10  feet  high.  It  was  an  ingredient  of  the 
sacred  incense,  and  is  still  valuable  for  its 
medicinal  proi^erties,  which  resemble  those  of 
asafoetida. 

GALEED  (Gen.  xxxi.  47).     (See  Gilead.) 

GAULEANS  (Luke  xiii.  1)— a  sect  or  party 
of  the  Jews,  who  took  their  name  from  their 
leader,  Judas,  a  Gaulanite  or  Galilean.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  party  originated  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  tax  imfjosed  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment on  the  Jews,  A.D.  10-12.  Judas  and  his 
party  resisted  the  government  (Acts  v.  37),  and 
maintained  their  opposition  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  Jewish 
historians  tell  us  that  the  Galileans  agreed 
with  the  Pharisees,  but  were  distinguished  by 
an  unconquerable  love  of  liberty,  contending, 
on  the  strength  of  Deut.  xvii.  15,  that  God 
only  was  their  sovereign,  and  that  all  exac- 
tions of  earthly  princes  were  oppressive  and 
unlawful.  t 

The  Galileans  who  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  offering  sacrifices  at  Jenxsalem,  when 
they  were  suddenly  assaulted  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Pilate,  so  that  their  blood  flowed 
ovxt  and  actually  mingled  with  the  very  sacri- 
fices they  were  offering  (Luke  xiii.  1,  2),  were 
probably  the  subjects  of  Herod,  between  whom 
and  Pilate  there  was  a  deep-rooted  hostility 
(Luke  xxiii.  12).  Their  sudden  and  violent 
death,  in  the  very  act  of  worship,  seems  to 
have  marked  them,  in  the  view  of  some  who 
formed  a  hasty  and  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
ways  of  God,  as  the  special  objects  of  divine 
indignation. 

GALILEE  (Matt.  iv.  12;  Marki.  9;  Luke 
ii.  39).  In  the  time  of  Christ  Palestine  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  northern 
was  Galilee,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Anti- 
Libanus ;  east,  by  Jordan  and  the  sea  of 
Galilee;  south,  by  Samaria;  and  west,  by 
Phoenicia,  which  occupied  the  north  coast  from 
Carmel  to  Tyre.  It  was  distinguished  into 
Upper  and  Lower  —  the  former  lying  on 
the  north,  and  inhabited  partly  by  Syrian 
Phoenicians,  and  Arabians,  whence  it  w; 
called  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  (Isa.  ix.  1), 
or  "Nations"  (Matt.  iv.  15);  the  latter, 
especially  the  valley  along  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
was  fertile  and  populous. 

Within  the  limits  of  Galilee  were  of  old 


Imprehendecl    Issachar,   Zebuhm,   Napbtali, 
id  Asher.    Christ  is  called  ' '  Jesus  of  Galilee  " 
latt.  xxvi.  69),  because  he  was  brought  up  in 
at  province,  and  there  lived,   taught,   and 
called  his  first  disciples  (Matt.  iv.  13-23 ;  xiii. 
55 ;  Mark  i.  39 ;  Luke  iv.  44 ;  viii.  1 ;  xxiii.  5 ; 
John  vii.  1);  and  it  became  a  name  of  con- 
tempt (John  i.  46 ;  vii.  52 ;  Acts  ii.  7),  both 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  because  its  inhabi- 
tants were  a  mongrel  race,  and  used  a  corrupted 
dialect,  which  originated  in  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Jews  who  settled  there  after  the  cap- 
R      tivity  with   the.  Gentile  foreigners.      Peter's 
'"lode  of  speech  at  once  proved  the  place  of  his 
itivity — his  "speech  bewrayed  bim"  (Matt, 
xxvi.  69,  73;  Mark  xiv.  70). 
J,         Galilee  was  very  fertile  and  beautiful,  and  it 
R      had  many  towns  and  flourishing  villages.     The 
«l>acious  and  romantic  plains  of  Esdraelon  are 
ill  occupied  by  tribes,  around  whose  brown 
iits  the  sheep  and  lambs  gambol  to  the  sound 
ot  the  reed  which  at  nightfall  calls  them  home. 
11         Galilee,   sea   of.      The    associations  con- 
'      nected  with  this  ample  sheet  ct  water  are  very 
hallowed  and  interesting.    The  scenes  of  our 
l/ord's  early  life   lay  not  far  from  it;   and 
'  apernaxmi,  so  often  visited  by  him,  was  upon 
^  margin.      Four  at  least    of   his    apostles 
lined  a  subsistence  upon  its  waters — they 

Swere  fishermen ;  and  from  that  laborious  craft 


SEA  OF  GALXLEE. 


they  were  summoned  away  by  the  Redeemer 
to  become  "fishers  of  men."  After  their 
Master  had  died,  and  they  had  been  dispersed 
by  his  death,  Jesus  found  them  again  pljong 
their  former  occupation  on  the  old  scene. 

This  inland  sea  was  subject  to  sudden  and 
violent  storms.  A  hurricane  of  this  kind 
overtook  the  bark  in  which  the  disciples  were 
sailing  without  their  Lord  being  with  them. 
Jesus  in  the  early  daAvn  of  the  morning  ap- 
proached the  labouring  skiff,  waUcing  over  the 
stormy  billows.  Peter  wished  to  meet  liim  on 
the  floor  of  the  water,  descended  from  the  ship, 
and  walked  for  a  short  distance  in  security. 
On  another  occasion  a  storm  arose  on  the  lake, 
while  Jesus  slept  in  the  vessel.  ^  The  disciples 
in  their  consternation  awoke  him.  He  arose 
in  majesty,  and  rebuked  the  tempest,  when  it 
quailed  and  hushed  at  the  voice  of  his  authority. 
The  scene  of  such  wonders  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. Imagination  will  often  revert  to  it, 
and  picture  out  for  itself  the  striking  inci- 
dents which  are  detailed  in  the  evangelical 
narrative.  (See  Chlnnereth,  and  especially 
Tiberias.) 

GALL  (Ps.  Ixix,  21)— an  animal  fltiid,  of 
exceedingly  bitter  taste,  secreted  by  the  liver. 
Allusion  is  made  to  it  in  Job  xvi.  13 ;  xx.  14, 25 ; 
Lam.  ii.  11,  and  elsewhere.  But  by  the  same 
word,  in  Pa.  Ixix.  21,  reference  is  made  to  the 
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extraction  of  a  very  bitter  herb  (Deut.  xxix. 
18;  xxxii.  32),  perhaps  hemlock  (Hos.  x.  4). 
The  word  rosh,  rendered  "gall,"  means  head, 
and  may  refer  to  the  heads,  berries,  or  fruit  of 
some  herb,  as  poppy.  It  was  so  bitter  as  to  be 
used  as  a  generic  term  for  bitter  substances; 
as  sour  wine,  sour  cider,  &c. ,  is  called  mnegar. 
(Comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  34;  Mark  xv.  23.)  The 
term  is  used  with  great  force  by  Peter,  to 
describe  the  spiritual  state  of  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  23).     (See  Mykrh.) 

GALLEEIES.  (See  Dwellings.)  The 
word  in  Song  vii.  5,  "the  king  is  held  in  the 
galleries,"  signifies  probably  ringlets— so  called 
because  they  flow  do^vn  the  back.  The  verse 
then  reads — 

The  tresses  of  thy  head  as  critason: 
The  king  is  captivated  by  the  ringlets. 

GALLEY.     (See  Ships.) 

GALLIO  (Acts  xviii.  12)  was  the  brother  of 
Seneca,  the  famous  philosopher,  who  describes 
him  as  a  man  of  uncommon  mildness  and  sim- 
plicity. He  was  appointed  i^roconsul  of  Achaia 
by  the  Roman  emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  53.  He 
resided  chiefly  at  Corinth ;  and  when  Paul  was 
preaching  in  that  city,  and  had  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Jews  by  the  success  of  his 
mission,  they  took  him  by  violence  before 
Gallio,  and  charged  him  with  persuading  men 
to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law.  Gallio 
was  disinclined  to  interfere  with  controversies 
of  that  kind,  which  were  not  cognizable  by  the 
law  which  he  was  appointed  to  administer ; 
and  so  he  dismissed  the  i^arties.  As  they  were 
leaving  the  place  a  tumult  occurred,  in  w^hich 
Sosthenes,  an  officer  of  the  Jewish  church,  was 
severely  treated  by  a  party  of  Greeks.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Gallio  had  left  the  bench 
before  this  event  occurred ;  and  even  if  he  had 
been  present,  the  expression,  that  "he  cared 
for  none  of  these  things," 
implies  nothing  more  than 
that  he  did  not  concern 
himself  with  the  controver- 
sies of  the  various  sects  and 
parties  into  which  the  com- 
munity around  him  was 
divided.  This  course,  so 
far  from  evincing  hostility 
or  indifference  to  Paul,  or 
to  religion  generally,  was 
certainly  wise  and  prudent 
for  a  commissioner  of  the 
Roman  government,  ap- 
pointed, as  he  was,  to  a 
temporary  office  in  a  foreign 
province.  It  is  therefore 
altogether  a  misinterpreta- 
tion to  use  the  phrase, 
*'  he  cared  for  none  of  these  things,"  as  a 
description  of  irreligious  indifference,  or  to 
apply  it  in  such  a  sense  to  any  jmrties  in  the 
present  day. 

GAMALIEL  (Acts  v.  34)— a  distinguished 
Jewish  rabbi,  a  doctor  or  teacher  of  the  law, 
and  possessed  of  a  large  share  of  pttblic  con- 
fidence.    It  is  said  he  was  for  thirty-two  years 
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president  of  the  Je-\vish  sanhedrim.  He  is  first 
introduced  to  our  notice  in  connection  with  the 
attempt  made  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  33,  by  the 
opi)osers  of  the  Gospel,  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
Peter  and  the  other  apostles.  The  faithful 
missionaries  were  brought  before  the  Jewish 
council,  and  there  boldly  proclaimed  their 
inflexible  purpose.  This  courage  excited  their 
enemies  to  madness ;  and  they  had  ah-eady 
made  up  their  minds  to  put  them  to  death,  when 
Gamaliel,  by  a  plain  and  seasonable  exhibition 
of  the  folly  of  such  a  step,  changed  their 
counsel.  Softened  by  his  liberal  address,  and 
having  scourged  the  apostles,  they  discharged 
them.  So  distinguished  was  this  rabbi  for  his 
wisdom  and  learning,  that  Paul  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  receive  instruction  from  him,  and 
afterwards  mentions  this  fact  in  his  oration  to 
tlie  people  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  GO),  as  evidence 
that  he  had  the  best  opportunity  to  know  the 
nature  and  requisitions  of  the  law  (Acts  xxii. 
3).  Various  traditions  are  told  of  (xamaliel, 
both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  all  of  them 
perhaps  without  foundation. 

GAMES.     (See  Race.) 

GAMMADIMS  (Ezek.  xxvii.  11).  The 
prevailing  ojjinion  respecting  this  term  is,  that 
it  is  rather  descriptive  of  the  character  of  a 
people — as,  the  "brave,"  the  "warlike,"  the 
"  invincible" — than  the  name  of  any  particular 
nation  or  tribe.  Jerome  renders  it  hdlatores — 
warriors — a  kind  of  forlorn  hope. 

GARDEN  (Isa.  i.  8).  The  gardens  of  the 
Hebrews  were  doubtless  very  rude  and  simple. 
Allusions  to  them  are  made.  Gen.  xxi.  33; 
Num.  xxiv.  6 ;  Job  viii.  16 ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  chiefly  devoted  to 
fruit  and  shade  trees  aild  aromatic  plants  and 
herbs  (1  Ki.  xxi.  2 ;  Song  iv.  12-16).  Gardens 
of  roses,  olives,  &c.,  are  also  referred  to  in 
Scripture.    A  reservoir  of  water  was  considered 


Gardeners  Planting  and  Sowing. 


an  indispensable  appendage,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  fountain,  well,  or  stream  passing  through 
it  (Gen.  ii.  10 ;  xiii.  10).  The  gardens  around 
Damascus  are  described  as  abundantly  watered 
by  little  currents,  which  are  made  to  flow 
through  every  part  of  them.  Beautiful  allu- 
sions to  this  are  made,  Prov.  xxi.  1 ;  Isa.  Iviii. 
11 ;  Eccl.  ii.  5, 6.  Thus  a ' '  well-watered  garden, " 
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a  "garden  having  no  water,"  are  the  chosen 
syiTiboLs  of  blessing  and  curse. 

The  gardens  of  Persia  at  the  present  day 

are  well  laid  out,  and  cultivated  with  much 

care.     Gardens  were  used  to  some  extent  as 

1  (urjdng-places  (John  xix.   41)  (see  Burial), 

;ind  also  as  places  of  religious  worship  and 

retirement  (Isa.  1.  29;  Ixv.  3).     Gardens  were 

srobably  often  unfenced,  and  formerly,  as  now, 

jsculent  vegetables  were  planted  on  some  fer- 

Ijle  spot  in  the  open  field.     In  the  centre  of 

le  field  is  still  found  in  the  East  an  artificial 

lound,  with  a  hut  on  the  top  just  large  enough 

shelter  a  single  person  from  the  storm  and 

?at.     Here  a  solitary  being  is  posted,  night 

id  day,  in  the  midst  of  tempests  and  storms, 

)r  two  or  three  months,  to  protect  the  crop  ; 

id  if  any  deiiredation  is  attempted,  the  alarm 

given  to  some  adjacent  village.     This  custom 

lly  explains  the  allusion  in  Isa.  i.  8.     The 

le  kind  of  booth  and  keeper  are  often  seen 

Egypt— a  solitary  object  in  the  midst  of 

^[tencled  fields.    Among  the  Hebrews  watch- 

len  were  stationed  to  guard  the  harvest,  who 

BHeved    one  another  (Jer.   iv.   IG,    17;   Job 

:vii.  18).     These  keepers  were  not  allowed  to 

3 vent  one  from  taking  from  the  field  enough 

b  the  supply  of  his  immediate  wants  (Deut. 

ciii.  24). 

GARLANDS  (Acts  xiv.  13).     The  heathen 

iomed  the  victims  of  their  sacrifices  in  a 

iriety  of  ways.    Probably  the  gai'lands  men- 

ioned  in  this  passage  were  to  decorate  the 

^ead  of  the  ox  which  they  designed  to  sacrifice 

the  supposed  gods. 

GARLICK    (Num.   xi.   5)  —  a  well-known 
ilbous  root  or  vegetable — aliium  sativum — 


id  of  very  pungent  odour,  which  was  in 
smmon  use  in  Egypt,  and  much  esteemed  by 

GARMENTS.    (See  Clothes.) 

GARNER  (Matt.  iii.  12)— a  bam;  an  old 
)rm  of  granarv.     (See  Thresh.) 

GARRISO^T.     (See  War.) 

GATE  (1  Sam.  iv.  18).     The  entrances  to 

tiled  cities  were  secured  by  gates  either  of 
Wood,  ir<m,  or  brass  (Acts  xii.  10).  Houses 
also  were  protected  in  the  same  way ;  and  we 
may  suppose  that  sometimes  a  door  or  passage 
^^■as  made  in  the  gate,  so  as  to  save  the  neces- 
sity of  opening  the  whole  gate  every  time  a 
single  person  would  pass  (Acts  xii.  13).     In 
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many  Asiatic  cities  there  are   broatl  street! 
covered  over  wholly  or  in  i»art,   and  appro- 

Criated  to  merchants  or  tratlesmen  in  particular 
ranches  of  business ;  and  there  were  also  open 
squares  in  which  tlie  booths  and  stalls  of  vender^ 
were  erected.^  These  were  frequently  at  tlio 
gates  of  the  city,  which  were  of  course  places 
of  the  greatest  concourse  (2  Sam.  xv.  2;  2  Ki. 
vii.  1 ;  Neh.  viii.  1 ;  Job  xxix.  7 ;  Prov.  xxii. 
22;  xxxi.  23).  The  gates  were  often  also  the 
places  of  judicial  proceedings  (Deut.  xvii.  5; 
xxv.  7 ;  Amos  v.  10,  12,  15),  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting which  may  be  learned,  Ruth  iv.  1-12 ; 
and  of  general  resort  (Gen.  xix.  1),  and  of 
course  frequented  by  idlers  and  loungers.  As 
a  remnant  of  old  Oriental  custom  and  language, 
the  court  of  Constantinople  is  yet  called  the 
Sublime  Porte.  As  the  possession  of  the  gate.! 
of  the  city  was  a  possession  of  the  city  itself, 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  power 
(Gen.  xxii.  17;  Isa.  xxiv.  12;  Matt.  xvi.  18). 
We  are  told  that  it  is  common  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  to  build  the  gate  or  door  of  the  house 
of  iron,  very  strong,  and  so  low  as  to  prevent 
the  incursion  of  the  Arabs,  who  often  ride  on 
horseback  into  the  house  of  those  whom  they 
wish  to  harass  and  rob.  Sometimes  the  gate 
is  not  more  than  3  feet  high ;  and  to  elevate  or 
exalt  it  was  only  to  court  the  notice  of  the 
destroyer,  or  to  admit  a  friend.  There  are  other 
figurative  uses  of  the  word  which  are  sufiiciently 
obvious  in  themselves.  (See  City,  Hell, 
Jerusalem,  Lazarus,  Temple.) 

GATH  (Josh.  xi.  22)— an  ancient  city  in 
the  territory  of  Dan,  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4).  It  was  one 
of  the  lordships  of  the  Philistines;  and  some 
place  its  site  on  a  hill  called  Tell-es-Safieh, 
IG  miles  east  of  Ashdod.  But  Robinson 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  name  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  days  of  David  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Philistines,  and  Achisli 
w-as  its  king  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15;  xxvii.  1-7). 
David  afterwards  captured  it  (2  Sam.  xv.  IS ; 

1  Chr.  xviii.  1).  It  was  afterwards  subject  to 
frequent  revolutions  (1  Ki.  ii.  39;  2  Ki.  xii. 
17;  xiii.  25;  2  Chr.  xi.  8;  xxvi.  6).  The 
inhabitants  of  Gath  are  called  "Gittites" 
(Josh.  xiii.  3). 

GATH-HEPHERor  GITTAH-HEPHER 
(2  Ki.  xiv.  25) — a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
and  probably  in  the  "land  of  Hepher."  It 
has  been  identified  with  El-Meshad,  a  hamlet 

2  miles  from  Sephtlrieh  (1  Ki.  iv.  10).  It 
is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet 
Jonah. 

GATH-RIMMON(Josh.xix.45)— aLevitical 
city  —  is  said  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xxi.  24)  or  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xxi.  25).  But  there  may  have  been 
two  towns  of  the  same  name. 

GAZA  or  AZZAH  (Gen.  x.  19)  — a  city, 
and  one  of  the  five  principalities  of  the  Philis- 
tines— was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  ^fediter- 
ranean,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Canaan, 
within  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg  i.  18 ;  1  Sam. 
vi,  17),  and  about  60  miles  south-west  of  Jeru- 
salem. Joshua  was  not  able  to  subdue  it ;  and 
2'J7 
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though  Judah  did  conquer  it,  it  did  not  remain 
long  in  their  hands.  It  was  in  fact  the 
Philistine  capital.  In  the  reigns  of  Jotham 
and  Ahaz  it  recovered  its  independence,  but 
was  again  subdued  by  Hezekiah  (2  Ki.  xviii. 
8).  It  was  afterwards  subject  to  the  Persians 
and  Chaldeans,  and  was  captured  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  after  a  five  months'  siege. 
It  was  afterwards  taken  by  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus,  and  frightful  barbarities  were  inflicted 
on  the  inhabitants,  Gabinius  rebuilt  it  and 
placed  it  under  Eoman  protection.  In  the 
time  of  Eusebius  it  was  a  flourishing  city, 
but  has  been  often  reduced  since  that  day, 
and  now  consists  of  three  small  villages,  with 
from  3,000  to  5,000  inhabitants.  The  modern 
city  of  Ghuzzeh  stands  on  an  elevation;  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  but  make  a  very 
mean_  appearance.  The  scenery  around  is 
beautiful,  and  the  vegetable  productions  are 
luxuriant  and  fragrant. 

GEBA  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  8)— called  also  "  Geba 
of  Benjamin"  (Josh.  xxi.  17;  1  Ki.  xv.  22)— 
lay  on  the  northern  border  of  that  tribe. 
Hence  thfe  expressions,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  8,  and  Zech. 
xiv.  10,  denote  the  length  of  the  land.  It 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  that  the 
Philistines  were  defeated  by  David's  army 
(2  Sam.  v,  25).  It  corresponds  to  the  modern 
Jeba,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  that  looks  north  to 
Michmash. 

GEBAL  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9) — acityof  Phcenicia, 
20  miles  north  of  Beyroot,  called  ByUos  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  latterly  Jchait.  It 
now  exhibits  little  else  than  ruins,  which  are 
sufficiently  magnificent  to  indicate  its  former 
greatness.  In  the  daj^s  of  Tyre's  glory  it  was 
famous  for  shipbuilding  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9).  The 
"land  of  the  Gibhtes"  (Josh.  xiii.  5)  was  the 
extensive  plain  which  stretches  around  the  city. 

GEDALIAH  (Jer.  xL  5)  was  appointed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  take  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Palestine  after  he  had  subdued  it 
and  destroyed  the  temple  and  capital  of  the 
nation  (2  Ki.  xxv.  22).  He  was  assassinated 
by  a  party  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  headed 
by  Ishmael ;  of  which  event  we  have  the  par- 
ticulars in  Jer.  xli.  Several  other  persons 
of  the  same  name  are  merely  mentioned  in 
the  Bible. 

GEDOE,  (Josh.  XV.  58)  —  supposed  to  be 
Jedur,  a  toAvn  half  way  between  Bethlehem 
and  Hebron. 

GEDEON.     (See  Gideon.) 

GEHAZI  (2  Ki.  iv.  12)— the  servant  and 
constant  attendant  of  the  prophet  Elisha. 
When  the  proi)het  had  accomplished,  by 
divine  power,  the  wonderful  cure  of  Naaman, 
the  latter  offered  him  a  munificent  present 
as  a  token  of  his  gratitude,  which  the  proi)het 
declined.  Gehazi  coveted  what  his  master 
refused,  and  by  a  deliberate  falsehood  obtained 
a  portion  of  Naaman's  gift.  As  a  punishment 
for  his  offence,  the  very  disease  of  which 
Naaman  had  just  been  cured  was  visited  upon 
him  and  his  family  (2  Ki.  v.  15-27). 

GEMARIAH  (Jer.  xxix.  3)  —  Zedekiah's 
ambassador  to  the  kincf  of  Babylon,  by  whom 
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Jeremiah  sent  a  letter  to  his  countrymen  in 
captivity,  warning  them  against  the  indulgence 
of  any  false  hopes  of  redemption.  There  was 
also  a  minister  of  Jehoiakim  of  the  same  name 
(Jer  xxxvi.  12). 

GENEALOGY  (1  Chr.  v.  1).  The  lineage 
of  a  family,  or  list  of  ancestors,  was^  pre- 
served with  extraordinary  care  (Ezra  ii.  62; 
Heb  vii.  3)  by  the  Jewish  nation  (1  Chr.  v.  17 , 
ix.  1;  2  Chr.  xii.  15),  not  only  because  it  was 
through  Abraham  that  the  priA'ileges  of  the 
Jewish  Church  were  transmitted,  but  chiefly 
because  of  the  deep  interest  which  was  felt  in 
the  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah,  and 
the  tribe  or  family  from  which  he  was  to 
spring  (Heb.  vii.  14).  Many  tables  occur  in 
Scripture.  The  variance  which  seems  to  exist 
in  many  of  the  genealogical  tables  or  state- 
ments of  the  sacred  writers  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  reconciled  by  those  who  have 
diligently  investigated  and  compared  them. 
It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  records 
of  such  liigh  antiquity — and  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  names  of  families  and  individuals, 
which  are  very  liable  to  many  inaccuracies — 
are  preserved  so  j)erfectly.  These  public 
tables,  or  genealogical  records,  were  in  ex- 
istence as  late  as  the  time  of  Josephus ;  for 
he  undertakes  to  show  his  own  descent  by 
them. 

The  genealogies  against  which  the  apostolic 
admonitions  are  directed  (1  Tim.  i.  4 ;  Tit.  iii. 
9)  were  xjrobably  speculations  on  the  subject 
of  genealogy,  when  the  reason  for  regarding 
it  so  particularly  was  done  away  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah ;  or  they  may  have  been 
lists  of  Gnostic  emanations. 

GENERATION  (Gen,  v.  1).  The  mean- 
ings of  this  term  are  various.  It  is  used  to 
denote  a  particular  class  of  people  (Ps.  xxiv. 
6;  1  Pet.  ii.  9).  It  signifies  the  history  as 
well  as  the  lineage  of  a  man — as  in  the  passage 
first  cited,  and  Matt.  i.  1 — and  also  the  history 
of  other  things  (Gen.  ii.  4).  It  is  employed  to 
denote  a  period  of  time  (Matt.  xxiv.  34 ;  Acts 
ii.  40),  sometimes  contemi^oraries  (Gen.  vi.  9), 
and  sometimes  posterity  or  future  ages  (Isa. 
xxxiv.  10).  When  used  to  mark  the  lapse  of 
time,  its  import  is  very  uncertain.  Perhaps 
it  may  generally  mean,  as  it  does  in  our  day, 
the  period  which  one  generation  or  race  of 
men  spends  on  earth.  Every  century  conl^ins 
about  three  generations. 

GENESIS.  This  is  the  name  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Bible,  and  is  derived  from  the  contents 
of  the  book— viz.,  an  account  of  the  generation 
or  production  of  all  things.  Moses  is  generally 
regarded  as  its  author,  and  its  authenticity  is 
settled  by  the  most  indisputable  evidence.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  passages  of  this  book 
are  cited  in  the  New  Testament  twenty-seven 
times  literally  and  thirty-eight  times  substan- 
tially. The  history  it  contains  embraces  a 
period  of  at  least  2,370  years,  and  presents  to 
us  an  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man; 
the  religion,  arts,  settlements,  genealogies, 
corruption,  and  destruction  of  the  antediluvian 
world!,  excepting  eight  souls;  the  re-peopling 
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an<l  division  of  the  earth,  the  dispersion  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  interesting  biogranhies 
of  Al:)raham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph.  With- 
out this  liistory  the  world  would  be  in  com- 
I)arative  darkness.  In  the  first  i)age  of  Genesis 
a  child  may  learn  more  in  an  hour  than  all  the 
])liilos()i)hers  in  the  world  learned  without  it 
in  tliuusands  of  years. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asked  how  Moses  ob- 
tained his  information  of  past  events.  Did  he 
fi nd  and  m ake  use  of  earlier  documents  ?  There 
can  indeed  l)e  no  valid  objection  to  this  theory. 
It  does  not  impvii^ii  the  inspiration  of  the  author. 
Documents  may  have  been  handed  down  to  the 
Ijeriod  of  Moses,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  their 
existence ;  and  we  cannot  separate  any  definite 
portions  of  Genesis  with  certainty,  and  say- 
that  they  are  independent  and  earlier  composi- 
tions. The  peculiar  use  of  the  divine  names  in 
the  first  chapters  is  sometimes  laid  hold  of  in 
order  to  distinguish  some  sections  as  separate 
fragments.  Thus  Elohim  (God)  is  uniformly 
used  in  the  first  chapter,  which  does  not  end 
till  the  third  verge  of  what  is  marked  in  our 
version  as  the  second  chapter.  In  the  next 
two  chai)ters  Jehovah  Elohim  is  as  uniformly 
employed  by  the  historian,  though  the  tempter 
uses  the  simple  name  Elohim,  God;  while  in 
the  fourth  chapter  Jehovah,  LoRD,  only  is 
employed.  The  peculiar  employment  of  such 
names  is  supposed  by  many  to  distinguish  the 

Sam.  Text 

Adam, 130  800  930 

Seth, 105  807  912 

Enosh, 90  815  905 

Cainiin 70  S-iO  910 

Miihalaleel, ; 65  830  895 

Jaied 62  785  847 

Enoch, 65  300  3G5 

Methuselah, 67  653  720 

Lamech, 63  600  653 

Noah 600  —  — 

Uotil  the  Flood  (Gen.  v.  32:)  ,r^ 

VU.6,  11) P""  ~  ~ 

From  Adam  to  the  Flood,      1,307  years. 
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several  productions  of  various  authors,  of  whom 
some  find  four  or  five.  But  the  critical  aj)j)licu- 
ti(m  of  tests  in  phrases  and  sections  is  capriciou.s 
and  contradictory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ij* 
allegC'l  that  this  distinctive  use  of  the  divine 
names  is  not  arbitrary,  and  that  they  are  em- 
ployed in  unison  with  their  appr(  >priate  meanin-^ 
— a  proof  of  unity  of  autliorship.  Elohim  is 
Deity  in  himself ;  Jehovah  is  God  in  covenant 
relation  with  man.  Creation  is  the  work  of 
Elohim;  redemption  that  of  Jehovah.  The 
divine  Being  could  not  be  called  Jehovah  in 
the  first  chapter,  since  no  one  existed  with 
whom  he  could  stand  in  a  covenant  relation. 
But  this  theory,  true  in  its  outline,  cannot  be 
sustained  throughout  the  whole  book  without 
considerable  straining. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  chronology  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  Genesis  is  not  easily  made 
out,  for  the  data  of  calculation  are  but  few  and 
faint.  Various  modes  of  computation  have 
existed ;  and  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and 
Septuagint  texts  adopt  different  systems,  the 
Samaritan  being  the  shortest  and  the  Septua- 
gint the  longest.  In  order  to  afford  a  distinct 
idea  of  such  differences,  we  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing table.  The  first  column  denotes  the  years 
before  the  birth  of  that  son  who  carries  on  the 
genealogical  series ;  the  second  coliunn,  the 
remainder  of  the  years ;  the  third,  the  sum  of 
the  years,  or  the  whole  duration  of  life : — 


Heb.  Text.  LXX. 

130    800    930  230    700    930 

lOJ    807    912  205    707    912 

90    815    905  190    715    905 


70    840    910    170 

65    830    895    165 


740    910 
730    895 


162    800 
65    300 


962 
3G5 


187    782    969    187 

182    595    777    188 


162    800  962 

165    200  365 

782  969 

665  753 


600     — 
100     — 


500 
100 


,656  years. 


2,262  years. 


If  we  disregard,  first,  the  himdred  years 

rhich  the  LXX.  add  to  the  first  nine  members 

the  series,  and  which  the  Hebrew  thrice 

Ids  to  the  year  of  the  age  at  procreation, 

id,  secondly,  the  reduction  of  the  remainder 

■  the  years  of  life  which  is  thus  produced,  we 

id  a  perfect  accordance  of  the  numbers  in  the 

Irst  five  members,  and  in  the  seventh,  Enoch. 

The  only  discrei)ancy  at  the  sixth  member. 

Tared,  is,  that  the  Samaritan  text  shortens  the 

smainder  of  his  life  to  785,  and  the  sura  of  his 

rears  to  847,  instead  of  800  and  802,  which 

lumbers  we  expect,  according  to  the  Hebrew 

id  LXX.     It  was  necessary  to  reduce  the 

'ntmibers  800  and  802  by  fifteen  years,  because, 

according  to  tlie  latter  numbers,  Jared's  death 

would,  in  the  Samaritan  text,  fall  fifteen  years 

after  the  commencement  of  the  flood.     These 

variations  arose  not  from  negligence,  but  be- 

c.-vuse  the  keepers  of  the  Samaritan  and  the 

ori-inators  of   the  Septuagint  texts  adopted 

iliiicrent  systems  of  chronology,  as  to  the  length 


of  a  human  generation,  and  especially  as  to  the 
precise  year  and  epoch  of  the  flood.  The 
chronology  of  Jose])hus  is  nearest  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint; that  of  Usher  is  generally  given  in 
our  English  Bibles. 

There  are  in  Genesis  some  changes  of  names 
of  places;  but  such  anticipative  alterations  are 
easily  accounted  for,  and  their  number  is  not 
so  great  as  many  would  supjiose;  for  some 
usually  adduced  as  examples  in  proof  are 
founded  in  error.  The  commencing  section  of 
Genesis  is  full  of  truth,  robed  in  simplicity 
and  beauty ;  and  its  other  histories,  like  those 
of  all  ancient  nations,  consist  of  genealogy  and 
biograjihy.  The  style  is  easy  and  natural, 
without  labour  or  embellishment;  sometimes 
graceful  and  picturesque,  and  occasionally  full 
of  pathetic  touches,  introduced  without  effort 
and  repeated  without  artifice,  as  in  the  history 
of  Jose]ih. 

Gl'^NNESARET.     (See  Chinnereth  and 

TiBEUlAS.) 
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GENTILE  (Rom.  ii.  9).  This  was  the  name 
by  which  the  Jews  distinguished  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  from  themselves.  All  who  were  not 
Jews  and  circumcised  they  regarded  as  Gentiles, 
or  heathen  ;  and  as  such,  they  were  excluded 
from  the  religious  privileges  and  relations  by 
which  the  Jews  were  so  greatly  exalted.  But 
the  Gospel  places  Jews  and  Gentiles  on  the 
same  footing  (Acts  x.  1-48 ;  Rom.  ix.  30-33 ; 
xi.  1-36);  and  now,  in  the  wonderful  order  and 
economy  of  the  divine  government,  the  Gentiles 
compose  the  great  body  of  God's  peojjle,  and 
the  Jews,  who  reject  the  Messiah,  have  become 
a  reproach  and  by-word  in  the  earth.  The 
word  Hellenes,  Greeks,  in  the  writings  of  Paul, 
usually  denotes  the  Gentiles;  but  Hellenists 
(Acts  vi.  1)  means  Jews  born  out  of  Palestine, 
and  speaking  Greek.     (See  Greece.) 

Gentiles,  court  of  the.     (See  Temple.) 

Gentiles,  isles  of  the  (Gen.  x.  5),  denote  the 
isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  perhaps  Asia 
Minor  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  which  were  peo- 
pled by  the  children  of  Japheth.  (See  Islands.) 

GERAH.    (See  Measures.) 

GERAR  (Gen.  x.  19)— a  capital  city  of  the 
Philistines — was  situated  south-west  of  Gaza, 
between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  may  be  the 
place  now  called  Khirbet-el-Jerar  (Gen.  xx.  1). 
It  is  remarkable  that  both  Abraham  and  Isaac 
retired  to  this  place  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
famine,  and  were  both  guilty  of  deceiving 
Abimelech,  the  king  of  the  place,  respecting 
their  wives.  Its  site  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  hereditary  name  of  its  king  was  Abimelech 
(Gen.  XX.  1 ;  xxvi.  1). 

Valley  of  (Gen.  xxvi.  17),  was  the  residence 
of  Isaac,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
above  described,  that  now  called  Wady-el- 
Jerur. 

GERGESENES,  GERGESA.  (See 
Gadarenes.  ) 

GERSHOM— s^mngrer  (Exod.  ii.  22)  — the 
first-born  son  of  Moses. 

GERSHON  (Gen.  xlvi.  11),  the  eldest  of 
the  sons  of  Levi.  The  line  of  Kohath,  a 
younger  son,  rose  to  pre-eminence,  for  Aaron 
and  the  priests  belonged  to  it.  The  Gershon- 
ites  had  charge  of  the  coverings  and  cords,  &c., 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  their  cities  were  placed 
among  the  northern  tribes. 

GERIZIM.  (See  Ebal,  Moriah,  Samari- 
tans, Shechem.) 

GESHUR  (2  Sam.  xiii.  38)— a  district  (2 
Sam.  XV.  8)  lying  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  north 
of  Bashan,  and  near  mount  Hermon,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country  now  called  El-Lejah  (Josh, 
xiii.  11,  13).  The  district  above  mentioned 
retained  its  independence  in  the  time  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37).  Travellers  tell  us 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Jordan,  between  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  and  mount  Hermon,  called  the 
Geshur  (Jisr,  or  Jisser  Beni-Jakub),  "the 
bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob." 

GESHURITES  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8)— a  tribe 
inhabiting  a  country  between  Arabia  and 
Philistia. 

GETHSEMANE— o7/wfifarc?ew  (Matt.  xxvi. 
30) — a  retired  p]ace,  containing  about  half  an 
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acre  of  land,  on  the  western  side  of  mount 
Olivet,  commanding  a  h\\\  view  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  The  name  indicates  the  fertility 
of  the  spot,  especially  in  olives.  It  was  called 
"a  garden,"  though  it  was  probably  a  grove 
laid  out  in  walks  and  furnished  with  fountains, 
affording  shade  and  seclusion  to  those  who 
resorted  thither  from  the  noise  and  distraction 
of  the  adjacent  city.  It  is  about  a  stone's 
cast  from  the  brook  Cedron,  and  it  now  con- 
tains eight  large  and  venerable-looking  olives, 
whose  trunks  show  their  great  antiquity.  The 
spot  is  sandy  and  barren,  and  appears  like  a 
forsaken  place.  A  low  broken  wall  surrounds 
it.  It  is  said  that  the  monks,  to  whom  this 
ground  now  belongs,  preserve  the  Icemels  of 
the  olives  that  grow  there,  to  use  as  beads  for 
rosaries.  The  identity  of  the  spot  cannot  well 
be  doubted.  There,  under  the  olive  shade, 
the  Son  of  God  endured  that  pressure  of  un- 
speakable agony  which  caused  him  to  exclaim, 
"My  soul  is  exceeding  sorro-wful,  even  unto 
death;"  and  under  which,  in  a  cold  evening, 
and  in  the  open  air,  his  sweat  was  as  it  were 
"great  droits  of  blood  falling  down  to  the 
ground." 

GEZER  (Josh.  xvi.  3) — an  ancient  city  of 
Canaan.  It  lay  on  the  southern  border  of 
Ei^hraim,  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  It  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites 
(Josh.  X.  33;  xvi.  10;  Judg.  i.  29)  till  the  king 
of  Egypt  subdued  it,  and  gave  it  to  his 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Solomon  (1  Ki.  ix.  16). 
Solomon  rebuilt  it  (1  Ki.  ix.  17). 

GHOST — a  different  form  of  the  German 
word  "  geist,"  princijole  of  life  (Gen.  xxv.  8). 
To  "give  up  the  ghost"  is  a  common  term  in 
our  version  to  express  deaifch.  It  is  the  yield- 
ing up  of  the  spirit  or  soul  to  God  who  gave  it. 

Ghost,  Holy.    (See  God,  Spirit.) 

GIANT — earth-born  terrigena  (1  Chr.  xx. 
6).  Sometimes  this  word  is  employed  to  de- 
note men  of  great  violence,  cruelty,  and  crime ; 
and  at  others  it  denotes  men  of  extraordinary 
size  or  height.  Both  senses  may  be  combined 
in  Gen.  vi.  4,  The  antediluvian  giants  were 
men  of  mighty  strength  and  daring  impiety, 
and  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Titans  of  Greek 
mythology.  The  sons  of  Anak  were  the  most 
noted  of  the  latter  class  which  the  sacred 
writers  mention.  They  dwelt  in  Hebron,  and 
were  such  mighty  men  that  the  Israelites 
thought  of  themselves  as  mere  grasshoi^pers 
in  comparison ;  an  expression,  however,  by  no 
means  indicative  of  exact  relative  size,  but 
simply  denoting  a  fearful  odds  in  strength  and 
stature.  The  king  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  11) 
and  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4)  were  men  of 
extraordinary  size.  Persons  and  families  of 
great  tallness  and  strength  have  often  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  (See 
Emims,  Rephaim,  Zamzummims.) 

GIBBETHON  (Josh.  xxi.  23)— a  city  of  the 
Philistines,  within  the  tribe  of  Dan,  where 
Baasha  killed  Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboam  (1  Ki. 
XV.  27.) 

GIBEAH  (the  word  is  often  rendered 
"  hill"  in  our  version,  and  often  stands  as  a 
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proi^er  name,   1   Sam.    xiii.  2)— a  city  a  few 
miles    north   of    Jeriusalem,    called    "Gibeah 
of  (the  children  of)  Benjamin"  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
29),  in  distinction  from  one  in  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  57).     It  was  also  called  *'  Gibeah  of  Saul" 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  6),  because  it  was  his  birthplace 
and  residence    (1    Sam.    x.   2(i;    Isa.   x.   29). 
llobinson  finds  it  in  the  village  of  Jeba,  which 
is  little  else  than  a  mass  of  ruins.     Its  inhabi- 
tants were  eminently  wicked,  as  they  evinced 
by  their  conduct,  recorded  Judg.  xix.  30,  to 
which  Hosea  refers  as  proverbial  (Hos.  ix.  9 ; 
X.  9).    The  city  was  terribly  destroyed  (Judg. 
;.  4G).    Gibeah  in  or  of  the  field  (Judg.  xx.  31) 
s  a  place  adjoining  Gibeah  of  Benjamin, 
iieah   of  Judah  llobinson    identifies    with 
i;di,  0  or  10  miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem. 
(;IBK0N  (Josh.  X.  2;   1  Chr.  xvi.  39)— a 
at  city  in  Benjamin,  5  to  7  miles  north  of 
rusalem,  inhabited  by  Ilivites,  who  secured 
,0    protection   and    alliance   of    Joshua   by 
btratagem  (Josh.    ix.  4-15),  and  were    conse- 
quently   attacked    by   the   five    Canaanitish 
1.  iiigs,  but  delivered  t>y  the  aid  of  the  Israelites 
'   sh.  x.  10 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  21).     In  the  close  of 
ivid's   and   beginning   of    Solomon's    reign 
tiie  sanctuary  was  there  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39,  40; 
xxi.  29).     Near  to  it  was  a  pool  —probably  the 
"great  waters"  referred  to  by  Jer.  xli.  12 — 
where  Abner  was  defeated  by  Joab,  and  also 
a  "great  stone"  or  monumental  pillar,  per- 
'  "ps  to  the  twenty-four  men  of  David  and 
ihosheth  who  fell  there  (2  Sam.  ii.  13;  xx. 
It  is  named  Gabaon  in  Josephus,  and  is 
\^  called  El- Jib.     It  lies  on  the  summit  of  a 
!,  and  llobinson  speaks  of  a  fountain  just 
i  >w  tlie  ridge  to  the  north. 
I'he  WiLDEUNESs  OF  GiBEON  (2  Sam.  ii.  24) 
s  doubtless  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  the 
s;ime  name ;  as  was  also  the  valley  of  Gibeon, 
famous  for  the  victory  over  the  five  allied  kings 
above  described,  and  for  the  wonderful  miracle 
performed  there  (Josh.  x.  12). 

It  is  supposed  that  the  four  cities  named, 
Josh.  ix.  17,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  federal  govern- 
ment (com p.  Josh.  X.  2;  ix.  11). 
GIBLITES  (Josh.  xiii.  5) — so  called  from 
bel.     (See  Gebal.)    The  word  is  rendered 
tone-squarers,"  1  Ki.  v.  ]8. 
GIDEON— ftrnt/tcr  (Judg.  iv.  11)— the  son 
S     of  Joash  the  Abi-ezrite,  and  the  same  with 
Jerubbaal,  the  seventh  Judge  of  Israel,a  mighty 
i  II  of  valour,  and  peculiarly  favoured  with  the 
'  -sence  of  the  Lord.     He  was  a  very  humble 
u ;  and  when  the  angel  proposed  to  him  to 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  to  save  Israel 
lUi  the  hands  of  the  Midianites,  he  replied, 
■■  Behold,  my  family  is  poor  in  Manasseh,  and 
I      I  am  the  least  of  my  father's  house."     The 
Tiord  was  pleased  to  favour  Gideon  \vith  most 
aarkable  tokens  of  his  power  and  grace  in 
•  instance  of  the  fleece  and  the  dew,  which 
■  particularlj'-  mentioned  in  Judg.  vi.,  vii., 
I    viii.      Gideon,    by  a  simple  stratagem, 
ited  the  Midianites,  and  m)ljly  refused  the 
ffered  crown  of    Israel.     The  hero  after- 
axis  countenanced  an  infringement  on  the 
'ional  woi-ship,    in  the   fabrication   Ox    an 
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ephod,  which  "  became  a  snare  to  him  and  lu« 
house."  He  i-uled  over  the  northern  and 
eastern  tribes  for  fifty  years.  He  is  honour- 
ably mentioned,  Heb.  xi.  32. 

(UEU-EAGLE.     (See  Eagle.) 

GIFT  (Exod.  xxiii.  8),  GIFTS  (Rom.  xii.  C). 
The  practice  of  making  presents  as  a  token  oi 
honour,  respect,  or  affection,  prevailed  very 
extensively  in  eastern  countries  in  early  ages, 
and  is  still  maintained.  Hence  to  refuse 
making  presents  to  a  king  was  esteemed  a 
mark  of  contempt  (1  Sam.  x.  27).  Kings  and 
princes  often  made  splendid  gifts  of  garments 
to  their  favourite  officers,  and  to  others  whom 
they  were  disposed  to  honour  (Gen.  xlv.  22,  23). 

The  peculiar  off  erings  under  the  la  w  are  spoken 
of  as  gifts  (Dent.  xvi.  17 ;  Matt.  v.  23,  24).  (See 
CoRBAN,  Offering,  Sacrifice.)  And  it  is 
with  singular  force  that  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel,  and  especially  the  great  blessing  of 
eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
are  called  gifts,  inasmuch  as  they  never  could 
be  purchased,  and  nothing  can  be  given  in 
return  for  them.  The  word  gifts  is  also  em- 
ployed to  describe  those  graces  or  qualities 
with  which  Christ  only  can  endue  his  disciples 
(Ei)h.  iv.  8,  11,  12).  Some  of  those  which 
were  bestowed  on  the  early  apostles  were 
miraculous,  and  designed  to  confirm  their 
claims  to  apostolic  authority;  such  as  the  gift 
of  tongues,  of  prophecy,  &c. ,  and  when  the  end 
of  conferring  them  was  answered,  they  ceased. 

GIHON.  1.  (Gen.  ii.  13)  One  of  the  rivers 
of  Eden,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Araxes 
which  empties  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Gihon 
signifies  impetuous;  and  this  is  the  course  of 
the  Araxes.  Others  suppose  that  the  river 
known  to  modern  geographers  as  the  Oxus, 
which  the  Arabs  at  this  day  call  Jihon,  is  t.ie 
same  with  the  Gihon. 

2.  (1  Ki.  i.  23)  A  fountain  or  stream  near 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30),  beside 
which  Solomon  was  anointed  (1  Ki.  i.  38,  39). 
There  seems,  anciently,  to  have  been  a  fountain 
of  this  name  outside  the  city  to  the  west,  which, 
to  prevent  its  being  found  by  an  invading  host, 
was  covered  over  by  Hezekiah,  and  brought  by 
subterranean  channels  into  the  city  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  3,  4). 

GILBOA  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4) -a  ridge  of 
mountains  west  of  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and 
south-east  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
which  the  Arabs  of  this  day  call  Djcbel  Gilbou. 
It  is  memorable  as  the  field  of  battle  on  which 
Saul  and  his  three  sons  fell  (1  Sam.  xxxL  8;  2 
Sam.  i.  21). 

GILEAD— /ierrja  of  witness.  1.  A  Place 
(2  Ki.  X.  33),  or  GALEED  (Gen.  xxxi.  47, 
48),  so  called  because  of  the  monvmient  which 
was  erected  by  Laban  and  Jacob  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  their  covenant,  was  a 
mountainous  region,  embracing  Trachonitis, 
east  of  the  Jordan.  The  term  is  used  rather 
uidefinitelv  by  the  sacred  wTiters.  The  pos- 
sessions of  the  tribe  of  Gad  are  described  as 
"  all  the  cities  of  Gilead,  and  half  the  land  of 
the  children  of  Amnion"  (Josh.  xiii.  25).  And 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  are  said  to  have 
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received,  as  part  of  their  inheritance,  "all 
Bashan  and  half  Gilead"  (Josh.  xiii.  30,  31); 
and  in  Deut.  iii.  12,  13,  16,  half  mount  Gilead 
is  said  to  have  been  given  to  Reuben  and  Gad, 
and  the  rest  of  Gilead  to  Manasseh ;  while  in 
verse  15,  we  are  told  that  Gilead  Avas  given  to 
Machir.  The  possessions  of  Manasseh  lay- 
north  of  the  Jabbok,  and  were  divided  between 
his  two  sons,  Jair  and  Machir;  the  former 
taking  the  land  of  Argob,  and  the  latter  the 
land  of  Gilead,  or  the  northern  part  of  it; 
and  the  Eeul^enites  and  Gadites  taking  the 
tract  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Arnon, 
including  the  southern  section  of  Gilead. 

Gilead,  the  land  of  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1),  as 
used  in  this  passage,  probably  denotes  the 
whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan  to  Arabia, 
including  the  modern  Belka. 

Gilead,  mount,  properly  speaking,  is  the 
ridge  or  summit  which  rises  6  miles  south  of 
the  Jabbok,  and  extends  6  or  6  miles  from  east 
to  west.  It  is  now  called  Djelaad.  But  there 
was  a  mountaiii  of  the  same  name  west  of  the 
Jordan,  at  Avhich  part  of  Gideon's  army  deserted 
him  (Judg.  vii.  3). 

There  was  a  tree  in  Gilead,  the  gum  of 
which  (hence  called  "the  balm  of  Gilead") 
possessed  medicinal  properties  (Jer.  viii.  22; 
xlvi.  11;  li.  8),  and  was  an  imjaortant  article 
of  commerce  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25).  Strabo,  the 
prince  of  ancient  geographers,  speaks  of  a 
lield  near  Jericho,  in  Palestine,  which  was 
full  of  these  balsam  trees.  The  sap  is  like 
viscid  and  tenacious  milk,  and  coagulates 
rapidly.  It  was  valuable  for  inflammations; 
and  in  the  time  of  Alexander  was  estimated 
at  twice  its  weight  in  silver.     (See  Balm.) 

2.  A  PERSON  (Num.  xxvi.  29,  30;  Judg. 
xi.  1,  2),  in  both  which  cases  the  name  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  fact  that  the  individuals 
resided  or  had  their  inheritance  in  Gilead. 

GIIj GAL  — rolled  (Josh.  iv.  20).  The 
origin  of  this  name  is  given  us  in  Josh.  v. 
9.  It  was  a  village  in  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
east  of  that  city  and  north-east  of  Jerusalem, 
and  from  3  to  5  miles  west  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan. It  was  the  first  place  of  encampment 
of  the  army  of  the  Israelites  after  passing 
that  river,  and  there  the  twelve  stones  were 
set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  miracle.  It  was 
the  resting-i>lace  of  the  tabernacle  until  it 
was  taken  to  Shiloh,  whence  it  was  again 
returned  to  Gilgal  (1  Sam.  x.  8;  xv.  33), 
and  also  the  seat  of  government,  or  place  of 
rendezvous,  during  Joshua's  wars  with  the 
Canaanites.  In  Samuel's  day  it  was  one  of 
the  places  for  holding  a  circuit  court  (1  Sam. 
vii.  16),  but  afterwards  became  devoted  to 
idolatry  (Hos.  xiu  11 ;  Amos  iv.  4).  A  village 
called  Jiljilieh  is  perhaps  a  corrupted  pro- 
nunciation of  the  ancient  name,  and  occupies 
the  position  of  the  old  Gilgal. 

The  word  quarries  in  Judg.  iii.  19  is  ren- 
dered graven  images  in  the  margin,  and,  if 
correctly  rendered,  shows  the  prevalence  of 
idol  worship  there.  Other  interesting  inci- 
dents connected  with  this  place  are  recorded, 
1  Sam.  xi.  14,  15;  xiii.,  xv. 
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There  was  another  Gilgal  "  beside  the  plains 
of  Moreh,"  not  far  from  Shecliem,  and  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
A  chief  conquered  by  Joshua  is  called  king 
of  the  nations  of  Gilgal  (Josh.  xii.  23).  In 
Josh.  XV.  7  a  Gilgal  is  mentioned  as  on  the  north 
border  of  Judah  (Deut.  xi.  30 ;  Josh.  xii.  23). 

GILOH  (2  Sam.  xv.  12)— the  town  of  Ahitho- 
phel,  but  nothing  is  known  of  it  save  that  it  was 
in  Judah. 

GIRD,  GIRDLE.    (See  Clothes.) 

GIRGASITE  (Gen.  x.  16),  or  GIRGASH- 
ITES  (Gen.  xv.  21)— a  tribe  of  the  Canaanites, 
or  a  sept  of  the  Hivites,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  inhabited  a  section  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  whence,  as  some  suppose, 
with  no  good  reason,"  came  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Gerqesa. 

GITTAH-HEPHER.   (See  Gath-hepher.) 

GITTITES.     (SeeGATH.) 

GITTITH.  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  and  Ixxxiv. 
are  inscribed  "  to  the  chief  musician  ufjon 
Gittith."  The  word  may  refer  to  a  particular 
instrument  of  music — so  called  from  being 
invented  at  Gath — or  to  a  particular  tune ;  or 
it  may  have  relation  to  some  circumstance 
in  the  time  or  occasion  of  its  composition, 
which  the  word  Gittith  denotes,  but  which 
has  not  been  preserved. 

GLASS  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12).  Glass  is  usually 
said  to  have  been  invented  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  ancients  probably  used  some  semi- 
transparent  substance,  such  as  talc,  through 
which  a  degree  of  light  was  admitted,  and  ex- 
ternal objects  very  indistinctly  seen.  Speci- 
mens of  such  substances  are  often  found  among 
Roman  antiquities.  Looking-glasses  (I^xod. 
xxxviii.  8 ;  Job  xxxviii  18)  were  doubtless 
made  of  polished  metal.  One  of  the  latter  is 
supposed  to  be  meant  in  James  i.  23,  and  one 
of  the  former  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  ]3ut  glass 
was  made  in  Egypt  at  a  very  remote  period  of 
its  history — as  remote  as  the  period  of  Josejjh 
and  the  Exodus — and  the  process  of  making  it 
is  represented  on  the  monuments.  Glass  is 
also  found  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  Glass 
could  not  therefore  be  unknown  to  the  He- 
brews. Zebulun  was  promised  "  treasures  hid 
in  the  sand" — a  reference,  perhaps,  to  glass, 
and  in  the  very  neighbourhood  where,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  the  making  of  glass  originated, 
or  was  re-discovered.     (See  Crystal.) 

GLEAN  (Ruth  ii.  2).  In  the  joyful  season 
of  harvest  the  Jewish  farmer  was  not  allowed 
to  forget  the  poor  and  the  stranger.  A  special 
command  was  given  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10)  that  he 
should  leave  some  of  the  fruits  of  fields  and 
trees  for  them  to  gather. 

GLEDE  (Deut.  xiv.  13) — a  rapacious  bird 
of  the  kite  or  vulture  sjjecies.  The  original 
word  is  rendered  -vulture  in  Lev.  xi.  14. 

GLORY,  GLORIFY  (Ps.  xlix.  16;  Isa. 
xxiv.  15).  These  terms  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence throughout  the  Bible ;  and  are  so  common 
that  many  fail  to  see  how  very  significant  they 
are. 

To  glorify  is  to  render  glorious  (Dan.  v.  23 ; 
Acts  iii.  13 ;  2  Pet.  i.  17).     Hence  the  compre- 
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hensive  precept  of  tlic  apostle  (1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20), 
requiring  tlic  devotion  of  our  whole  powers  and 
faculties  to  this  one  great  end,  "the  glory  of 
God  "  (1  Cor.  X.  lil),  or  making  God  glorious. 
The  glory  of  God  is  displayed  to  his  creatures 
in  the  works  of  creation,  i)rovidence,  and  grace; 
80  that  they  are  without  excuse  who  see  only 
the  things  that  are  made,  and  the  evidence 
they  furnish  of  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead, 
and  yet  neglect  or  refuse  to  glorify  him  as  God 
(Horn.  i.  20-32). 

Under  the  Mosaic  economy  the  glory  of  God 
often  appeared  in  some  visible  emblem,  but 
dwelt  especially  within  the  vail,  between  the 
chex-ubim  (1  Ki.  viii,  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  1 ;  Zech.  ii. 
5).  It  is,  however,  in  the  plan  of  redemption 
that  we  have  exhibited  to  us  at  once  a  com- 
plete, consistent,  and  perfect  diajilay  of  the 
glory  of  the  divine  character,  to  which  every 
other  manifestation  of  it,  whether  in  creation 
or  providence,  or  in  the  former  dispensations 
of  his  grace,  were  and  are  subservient. 

The  Hebrew  formula,  "give  glory  to  God," 
means,  make  confession,  tell  the  truth  (Josh, 
vii.  19;  John  ix.  24).  The  words,  "my  glory," 
so  often  found  in  the  Psalms,  mean,  "my 
liver,"  the  seat  of  feeling,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  idea — "My  heart  is  glad,  and  my 
^''.er  rejoiceth."    The  Hebrew  word  rendered 

;  lory  "  means  weight :  the  liver  is  the  heaviest 

the  viscera. 

( ^NASH,  GNASHING  (Ps.  cxii.  10;  Matt. 

Ii.  12)— a  striking  or  grinding  of  the  teeth  in 
„.io  paroxysms  of  anguisli  or  despair. 

GNAT  (Matt,  xxiii.  24)— a  very  small  but 
troublesome  insect,  common  in  hot  countries. 

I  the  passage  cited  the  words  strain  at  should 

'  lier  be  strain  out,  as  in  Archbishop  Parker's 

1  \)\e ;  the  phrase  will  then  better  express  the 
gi-oss  inconsistencies  which  our  Saviour  re- 
proved. 

GOAD  (Judg.  iii.  31).  This  was  a  rod  or 
pole  about  8  feet  long,  armed  at  the  largest  end 
with  a  piece  of  iron,  with  which  the  plough- 
share was  freed  from  clods  and  earth ;  and  at 
the  smallest  with  a  small  spike,  by  which  the 
oxen  were  urged  on  in  their  labour. 

Maundrell  says, — "  The  country  people  were 
now  everywhere  at  work  ploughing  in  the 
fields,  in  order  to  sow  cotton.  It  was  observ- 
able that  in  ploughing  they  use  goads  of  an 
extraordinary  size.  Upon  the  measuring  of 
several,  I  found  them  about  8  feet  long,  and 
at  the  bigger  end  6  inches  in  circumference. 
Thev  were  armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp 
prickle  for  driving  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other 
end  with  a  small  spade  or  paddle  of  iron, 
strong  and  massy,  for  cleansing  the  plough 
from  the  clay  that  encumbers  it  in  working. 
May  we  not  from  hence  conjecture  that  it  was 
with  such  a  goad  as  one  of  tliese  that  Shamgar 
matle  that  prodi^ous  slaughter  related  of  him  ? 
(Judg.  iii.  ol.)  I  am  confident  that  whoever 
should  see  one  of  these  instruments  would 
judge  it  to  be  a  weapon  not  less  fit,  perhaps 
fitter,  than  a  sword  for  such  an  execution. 
Goads  of  this  sort  I  saw  always  used  here- 
abouts, and  also  in  Syria;  and  the  reason  is, 
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because  the  same  single  person  both  drives  the 
oxen  and  also  holds  and  manages  the  plouu'h, 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  use  such  a  goatl  aa 
is  above  described,  to  avoid  the  encumbranoo 
of  two  instruments." 

GOAT  (Lev.  iii.  12).  Goats  were  among  the 
chief  ])ossession3  of  the  wealthy  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world  (Gen.  xxvii.  9 ;  1  Sam.  xxv. 
2;  2  Chr.  xvii.  11).  Resembling  the  sheep  in 
its  general  structure    and    api>earance,   it  is 


covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool,  and  is  much 
more  active,  bold,  and  wandering  in  its  habits. 
It  feeds  on  bark  and  tender  twigs,  and  its  feet 
are  formed  for  leaping  and  climbing  among 
rocks  and  mountains.  Its  milk  is  valuable  for 
food.  "Thou  shalt  have  goats'  milk  enough 
for  thy  food,  for  the  food  of  thy  household, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  thy  maidens" 
(Prov.  xxvii.  27).  The  hair  was  used  for  manii- 
factures  of  various  kinds ;  it  was  spun  by  the 
Hebrew  women  for  the  curtains  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  xxv.  4;  Num.  xxxi.  20;  Heb.  xi. 
87).  The  skin  was  made  into  vessels  or  bottles 
(Josh.  ix.  4;  Ps.  cxix.  83;  Matt.  ix.  17),  and  in 
modern  times  into  leather  {morocro).  It  was  a 
clean  animal  by  the  Jewish  law  (Deut.  xiv.  4), 
and  was  much  used  in  sacrifices  (Lev.  iii.  12; 
Num.  XV.  27;  Ezra  vi.  17).  The  pecuhar 
qualities  of  goats  occasion  frequent  figurative 
allusions  to  them.  The  boldness  and  strength 
of  the  leaders  of  the  flocks  are  alluded  to,  Prov. 
XXX.  31 ;  Zech.  x.  3 ;  and  they  are  made  to 
represent  oppressors  and  wicked  men  generally, 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  17;  xxxix.  18;  Matt.  xxv.  33. 
In  Daniel  the  he-goat  is  the  symbol  of  the 
^Macedonian  empire. 

Wild  goats  (Deut.  xiv.  5),  now  called  the 
ibex,  or  mountain  goat,  were  of  the  same 
species;  but  being  confined  to  the  high  and 
almost  inaccessible  summits  of  mountains,  were 
seldom  taken,  and  were  of  little  domestic  use. 
The  mountain  goat  is  still  found  in  many  parts 
of  Syria,  and  the  flesh  is  nearly  of  the  flavour 
of  venison.  The  Bedouins  make  bags  or  bottles 
of  their  skins,  and  rings  of  their  horns.  When 
they  are  found  among  the  rocks,  they  usually 
elude  the  pursuit  of  the  hunter,  sometimes 
leaping  twenty  feet ;  but  in  the  plains  they  are 
often  taken.  Their  habits  are  alluded  to,  1 
Sam.  xxiv.  2 ;  Job  xxxix.  1 ;  Ps.  civ.  18.  (See 
Scape-goat.) 

GOB  (2  Sam.  xxl  18,  19)— a  place  or  plain 
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where  the  Israelites  fought  two  battles  wdth 
the  Philistmes.  It  is  supijosed  to  be  the  same 
with  Gezer  (1  Chr.  xx,  4).     (See  Gezer.) 

GOBLET  (Song  vii.  2).  (See  Cup.)  The 
word  rendered  "  vial "  in  the  ApocaljqDse  means 
goblet — in  shape  like  a  sacramental  cup. 

GOD — good  (Gen.  i.  1) — the  name  of  the  un- 
created Ci-eator  of  all  things.  He  is  revealed 
to  us  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways  in  his  works 
and  providential  government  (Rom.  i.  10),  but 
more  fully  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  Si^irit 
infinitely  wise,  holy,  just,  and  benevolent.  He 
is  clothed  vdih.  perfection,  and  he  exists  with- 
out change.  He  is  enthroned  on  eternity,  and 
he  fills  infinity.  SeK-existent  and  independent, 
he  is  the  uncontrolled  governor  of  the  universe. 
Though  he  is  truly  and  essentially  one  in  his 
being,  nature,  and  attributes,  and  the  only 
proper  object  of  religious  worship  (Deut.  vi.  4 ; 
Isa.  xliv.  8;  xlv.  5,  6,  14,  18,  21,  22),  yet  he  is 
clearly  revealed  to  us  as  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Isa.  xlviii.  16,  17 ;  Matt. 
xxviii.  19,  20;  John  i.  1-3;  v.  23;  x.  30;  xiv. 
23;  Phn.  ii.  6;  1  Tim.  iii.  16).  Tha  Trinity  is 
a  prominent  doctrine  of  revelation,  and  is  not 
inconsistent  with  unity  of  essence.  To  each  of 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  ascribed 
the  essential  attributes  of  the  supreme  God, 
while  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
in  the  sacred  writings  by  all  the  acts  and  all 
the  forms  of  epeech  by  which  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  designate  different  persons.  Among 
a  multitude  of  passages  the  following  may  be 
cited:— Gen._j.  26;  iii.  22;  xi.  6,  7;  Acts  v.  3, 
4 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14 ;  Col.  ii.  9.  This  distinction 
in  the  Godhead  is  real,  and  not  merely  apjjarent 
or  nominal.  The  error  of  supposing  that  there 
is  no  distinct  personality  in  the  Godhead  not 
only  contradicts  the  iDlain  and  palpable  meaning 
of  Scripture,  but  renders  salvation  by  atone- 
ment impossible ;  for  the  Son  made  expiation, 
and  the  Father  accepted  it,  and  the  Spirit 
applies  its  blessings.  Holding  different  but 
equally  erroneous  views  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
Unitarianism  and  Swedenborgianism  are  at 
opposite  poles  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ti'inity — are  alike  opposed  to  the  language  and 
theology  of  the  baptismal  formula  and  the 
aijostolic  benediction,  which  so  distinctly  and 
unmistakably  teach  a  Triune  Jehovah — the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
everything  concerning  the  mode  or  manner 
of  the  divine  existence  must  be  necessarily  and 
entirely  a  matter  of  divine  revelation,  it  is  to 
be  received  as  such  with  the  most  profound 
and  humble  reverence.  The  student  of  the 
Bible,  however,  and  especially  the  teacher, 
would  do  well  to  settle  in  his  mind  distinctly 
and  definitely  what  are  the  facts  or  truths 
which  the  Bible  makes  known  to  us  respecting 
this  great  mystery  of  our  holy  religion ;  and  so 
to  arrange  and  classify  them,  that  they  shall  ex- 
hibit at  one  view,  to  his  mind,  and  to  the  minds 
of  those  he  teaches,  exactly  what  is  revealed, 
and  no  more ;  and  in  doing  this,  especially 
v.hen  the  matter  is  of  such  great  solemnity 
and  importance,  it  is  safest  to  abide  as  closely 
as  possible  by  the  language  of  inspiration. 
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God  is,  God  preserves,  God  reigns,  God  will 
judge,  God  is  to  be  adored,  praised,  trusted, 
loved,  and  obeyed.  Atheism  is  an  unnatural 
monstrosity.  Pantheism  a  philosophical  subtlety 
lying  at  the  other  extreme  of  error.  To  say 
that  everything  is'  God,  is  virtually  saying 
there  is  no  God.  Our  duty  is  to  live  to  God,  as 
we  live  by  him. 

The  words  God  and  Gods  are  frequently  used 
to  express  the  office,  power,  or  excellence  of 
some  created  being;  as  angels  (Ps.  xcvii.  7j, 
magistrates  (Exod.  xxii.  28),  the  devil  (2  Cor." 
iv.  4).  (See  Christ,  Eloi,  Genesis,  Jehovah, 
Jesus,  Spirit.) 

GODHEAD  (Col.  ii.  9)— the  nature  or  essen- 
tial being  of  God  (Acts  xvii.  29 ;  Pvom.  i.  20). 

GODLINESS  (2  Pet.  iii.  11).  Piety,  re- 
sulting from  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God, 
and  leading  to  the  cheerful  and  constant  obedi- 
ence of  his  commands.  In  1  Tim.  iii.  16  it 
imports  the  substance  of  revealed  religion. 

GOG.     (See  Magog.) 

GOLAN  (Deut.  iv.  43) — a  considerable  city 
belonging  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
situated  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Bashan;  whence  the  district,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital,  is  called  Gaulonitis. 
It  was  east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  still 
bears  the  name  of  Djanlan.  Golan  was  one  of 
the  cities  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  8.) 

GOLD  (Gen.  ii.  11) — the  heaviest  and  most 
malleable  of  metals,  is  found  at  the  present  day 
chiefly  in  Africa  and  South  America.  Several 
places  are  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers 
as  abounding  in  gold;  such  as  Ophir  (Joli 
xxviii.  16),  Parvaim,  or  Ceylon,  as  some  sup- 
pose (2  Chr.  iii.  6),  and  Sheba  and  Raamah 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  22).  The  iise  of  gold  was  very 
common  among  the  Hebrews.  Several  parts 
of  the  temple,  its  furniture  and  utensils  were 
overlaid  with  this  precious  metal  (Exod. 
xxxvi.  34-38 ;  1  Ki.  vii.  48-50) ;  and  many 
of  the  vessels  of  the  wealthy,  as  well  as  their 
personal  ornaments  and  insignia  of  office,  were 
of  gold.  Its  abundance  in  those  early  times 
almost  exceeds  belief.  The  Hebrews  had 
various  epithets  to  distinguish  the  kinds  of 
gold — such  as  pure  gold,  wrought  gold,  gold 
in  biallion  (Gen.  xH.  42;  1  Ki.  x.  17-22;  Esth. 
i.  6,  7;  Dan.  v.  29;  Luke  xv.  22;  Jas.  ii.  2). 

GOLDEN  CANDLESTICK.  The  phrase 
"golden  candlestick"  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  word  candlestick  means  a  stirlc 
or  piece  of  wood  shaped  and  prepared  for 
holding  a  candle.  Our  frugal  ancestors  did 
not  employ  metal  as  a  lightholder.  The  word 
candlestick,  at  first  literally  and  expressively 
correct,  became  so  common  in  use  that  it  did 
not  cease  to  be  employed  when  various  metals, 
moulded  and  carved,  carried  the  household 
lights  upon  them.  For  the  form,  design,  and 
history  of  the  sacred  lampstand,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  Candlestick. 

GOLDSMITH  (Acts  iii.  8).  Metallurgic 
processes  are  refeiTed  to  in  several  portions  oi 
Scripture  (Ps.  Ixvi.  10;  Prov.  xvii.  3;  Isa. 
xlvi.  6).  Both  gilding  and  plating  are  al- 
luded to. 
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COLGOTHA.  For  an  account  of  the  dis- 
]>ute  as  to  the  alleged  site  of  Calvary  or 
(Jolgotha,    see  Calvaky.     The  following  cut 

[iresents  the  church  which  has  been  built 


1  the  spot  which  tradition  ali^rms  to  have 
>on  the  place  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  and 
burial. 

GOLIATH  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4)~a  renowned 

champion  of  the  Philistines.     His  native  place 

was  Gath.     He  was  more  than  9  feet  in  height 

(but  the  Septuagint  and  Josephus  read  four 

ibits  only),  and    his    armour   corresponded 

'th  his  stature  and  strength.     The  particu- 

r.s  of  his  defeat  in  single  combat  with  David 

iire  given,  1  Sam.  xvii. 

In  2  Sara.  xxi.  lG-22  is  an  account  of  several 
contests,  in  one  of  which  Elhanan,  a  Beth- 
Idiemite,  is  spoken  of  as  having  slain  Goliath 
the  Gittite,  In  another  which  occurred  in 
ith,  a  man  of  stature,  with  twelve  fingers 
<1  twelve  toes,  is  represented  as  having  been 
«lidn  by  Jonathan,  David's  nephew.  In  a 
third,  a  giant  named  Saph  was  slain  by  Sib- 
bechai,  the  Hushathite;  and  a  fourth  was 
between  Ishi-benob  and  Abishai,  in  which  the 
former  was  slain.  These  fo\ir,  it  is  said,  were 
born  to  the  giant  in  Gath,  The  probability  is, 
that  some  other  giant  than  Goliath  is  intended 
in  this  verse,  as  one  of  the  four  persons  named 
was  his  brother,  and  not  his  son,  and  that  the 
true  reading  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  is  given  in  1 
Chr.  XX.  5. 

GOMER  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  6)  — the  eldest 
Bon  of  Japheth,  whose  posterity  peopled  a 
large  district  of  Asia  Minor,  embracing  Phry- 
gia.  From  them  came  the  natives  of  northern 
Europe.  Hence,  too,  the  Gauls  and  Celts, 
and  the  bands  of  Gomcr,  and  in  later  times 
the  people  of  Germany,  France,  and  Britain. 
The  Welsh  words  Kumero  and  Kximeraeg, 
denoting  the  people  and  the  language,  are 
evidently  allied  to  Gomer ;  Cymmerii,  Cymbri, 
Cambri,  sufficiently  attest  their  origin. 
GOMORRAH.  (See  Sodom.) 
GOODMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE  (Matt.  xx.  11) 
paeans  the  master  of  the  house,  and  was  a  word 
in  common  use  when  the  authorized  version 
was  made.  It  is  probably  a  corrupted  forai  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  (/umman,  the  first  syllalile  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  second  syllable  of 
bridegrootn,  in  which  the  letter  r  is  a  corruption. 
,  GOPHER  WOOD  (Gen.  vi.  14).  The  ark 
was  constructed  of  gopher  wood.     It  has  been 
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supposed,  judging  from  etymologies  and  an- 
cient versions,  that  this  may  mean, — (1.)  I'lie 
wood  of  those  trees  which  shoot  out  horiz(m- 
tal  branches,  such  as  fir,  cedar,  &c.  :  (2.) 
Squared  timber ;  (3.)  Smooth  or  planed  tim- 
ber; (4.)  Anv  light  floating  wood;  (5.)  Any 
wood  that  does  not  rea<lily  corrupt;  (G.) 
Pitched  wood;  (7.)  Wicker  or  basket  work, 
made  of  osier  or  other  pliable  materials  of 
the  same  species;  (8.)  Or  any  of  the  kinds  of 
wood  that  abound  with  resinous,  inflammable 
juices.  The  weight  of  authority,  or  rather 
conjecture,  is  between  the  cypress  and  cedar. 
The  Greek  name  of  cyi>ress  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Hebrew  of  gopher.  It  wa.s 
considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  most  durable 
wood,  least  exposed  to  wonns  and  natural 
decay ;  it  abounded  in  Assyria,  was  used  very 
commonly  for  shipbuilding,  and  was  almost 
the  only  wood  which  could  furnish  suitable 
timber  for  so  large  a  vessel.  The  cedar  is 
light,  incorrux^tible,  and  resinous.  It  was  used 
by  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships;  and  some  of  the  oldest 
rabbins  suppose  it  was  used  for  the  ark. 

GOSHEN.  1.  (Gen.  xlv.  10)  A  fertUe  sec- 
tion of  pasture  land  in  the  north-eastern 
division  of  lilgypt,  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  river  Nile,  or  rather  what  is  termed  its 
Pelusiac  arm,  upon  the  southern  border  of 
Canaan,  and  was  allotted  by  Joseph  to  his 
father  and  his  brethren;  where  they  dwelt 
for  upwards  of  200  years.  It  was,  for  graz- 
ing purposes,  "the  best  of  the  land"  (Gen. 
xlvii.  G,  11),  and  is  found  in  the  modern  pro- 
vince esh-Shtlrklyeh,  extending  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abu  Za'bel  to  the  sea,  and 
from  the  desert  to  the  former  Tanaitic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  thus  including  also  the  valley  of 
the  ancient  canal  of  the  Red  Sea — the  Wady- 
el-Tumeyirdi.  Settled  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  the  Israelites  practised  irrigation;  their 
land  abounded  with  figs,  vines,  and  pome- 
granates; the  people  ate  of  fish  freely;  while 
the  enumeration  of  the  articles  for  which  they 
longed  in  the  desert  corresponds  remarkably 
Avith  the  list  given  by  Mr.  Lane  as  the  food  of 
the  modern  Fellilhs.  Thus  the  Israelites,  when 
in  Egypt,  lived  much  as  the  Egyptians  do 
now;  and  Goshen  probably  extended  farther 
west,  and  more  into  the  Delta,  than  has  usually 
been  supposed.  They  would  seem  to  have 
lived  interspersed  among  the  Egyptians  of  that 
district,  perhaps  in  separate  villages,  much  as 
the  Copts  of  the  present  day  are  mingled  with 
the  Mohammedans.  This  appears  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  borrowing  "jewels  of 
gold  and  silver"  from  their  Egyjitian  neigh- 
boui-s ;  and  also  from  the  fact  that  their  houses 
were  to  be  marked  with  blood,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  distinguished  and  spared  in  the 
last  dread  plague  of  the  Egyptians.  (See 
Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Palest ine^  L, 
pp.  76,  77.)     (See  Egypt.) 

2.  (Josh.  XV.  51)  A  city  in  the  territory  of 
Judah,  which  gave  the  name  of  the  laud  of 
Goshen  to  the  country  around  it. 

GOSPEL  (Mark  i.  1).  The  word  which  is 
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rendered  "gospel" — good-spell  or  nevjs — in  this 
passage  is  elsewhere  rendered  "good"  or 
"glad  tidings"  (Luke  ii.  10;  Acts  xiii.  32). 
Hence,  when  we  say,  "the  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew,"  we  mean,  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  an  account  of  the 
salvation  offered  by  and  through  him,  as  the 
same  was  prepared,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  Matthew,  one  of  our  Saviour's 
disciples.  The  original  term  rendered  gospel 
is  not  found  in  Matthew,  nor  Luke,  nor  John, 
but  often  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  A  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels  is  an  arrangement  of  these  four 
histories  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their  agree- 
ment with  each  other,  and  to  present  them,  if 
possible,  in  connected  chronological  order. 

The  Gospels  are  the  same  in  essence,  but 
different  in  form.  Matthew  presents  us  with 
memorabilia  occasionally  grouped  and  classi- 
fied, in  order  to  prove  that  the  scattered 
lineaments  of  ancient  prophecy  are  em- 
bodied in  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  while  Mark 
confines  his  Gospel  especially^  to '  the  actions 
of  Christ,  who  went  about  doing  good,  whose 
days  were  spent  in  works  of  ceaseless  and 
sublime  benevolence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ^  biography  of  Luke  breathes  a  catholic 
spirit,  is  more  uniform  in  its  progress,  and 
more  sustained  in  its  character,  exhibiting 
Jesus,  not  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  but  the 
Saviour- God  of  the  world.  The  composition 
of  the  beloved  disciple  is  quite  unique.  The 
Saviour  appears  in  it  unbosoming  himself  as  a 
friend,  not  delivering  oracles  as  an  instructor ; 
his  eye  glistens  with  holy  ardour  and  pathos, 
while  words  of  marvellous  power,  thrilling  the 
hearts  of  his  audience  with  new  solace  and 
attachment,  proceed  from  his  lips.  The  "Acts 
of  the  Apostles  "  deals  in  facts  without  em- 
bellislmient,  and  miracles  without  exaggera- 
tion, and  portrays  with  graphic  ease  and 
fidelity  the  toil  and  travel  of  the  eai'liest  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  Thus  the  New  Testament 
has  histories  of  varied  form  and  aim  ;  four 
narratives  of  the  life  and  actions  of  the  same 
individual,  contemi^lated  in  different  points  of 
view — as  the  realization  of  ancient  prophecy — 
as  the  untiring  beneficent  wonder-worker — as 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind  in  its  various  func- 
tions, and  as  the  compassionate  Son  of  God — a 
type  of  perfect  humanity — an  incarnation  of 
truth,  and  love,  and  sympathy — one  who, 
uniting  his  friends  to  himself  in  the  mystic 
bond  of  faith,  ascends  with  them  to  the  bosom 
of  his  Father  and  their  Father,  of  his  God  and 
their  God. 

"The  gospel  of  peace"  (Rom.  x.  15),  and 
"the  word  of  reconciliation"  (2  Cor.  v.  19), 
show  the  only  way  in  which  man  can  be  at 
peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
hence  the  phrase,  "  the  gospel  of  tlie  grace  of 
God "  (Acts  XX.  24),  or  a  declaration  of  God's 
free  favour  and  good-will  towards  those  who 
are  utterly  worthless  and  undeserving. 

The  four  Gospels  were  written  by  different 
men,  each  of  whom  was  under  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  God,  and  was  led  to  adopt  a 
style  and  arrangement  suited  to  the  puri)ose 
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he  had  in  view.  _  When  it  is  considered  what 
an  endless  variety  of  places,  persons,  and 
incidents  are  introduced  into  the  sacred  nar- 
ratives, and  what  a  variety  of  expressions  are 
reported,  on  the  accuracy  of  which,  and  the 
circumstances  undef  which  they  were  spoken, 
so  much  of  their  force  depends;  when  we  con- 
sider, moreover,  the  character  and  education 
of  the  writers,  and  the  peculiar  disadvantages 
of  their  situation,  we  shall  be  ready  to  admit 
the  extraordinary  claims  of  these  books,  and  to 
allow  that  the  immaterial  discrepancies  which 
they  present  confirm  rather  than  invalidate 
those  claims.  There  is  no  proof  that  they 
copied  the  one  from  the  other,  or  took  all  of 
them  from  a  common  written  source.  Under 
the  first  supposition— that  they  took  from 
one  another — how  can  the  discrepancies  be 
accounted  for  ?  Nor  is  the  second  supi)osition 
necessary,  for  the  similarities  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels  are  found  chiefly  in  the  reports  of  the 
sayings  of  Christ  and  those  round  about  him. 
Would  not  such  an  original  GosjDel  as  Marsh 
and  others  have  contended  for  have  been  of 
the  highest  authority  ?  But  no  one  ever  refers 
to  it.  The  Gospels  are  independent  narratives. 
Many  spurious  gospels  were  in  early  circulation. 
(See  John,  Luke,  Mark,  Matthew.) 

GOURD  (Jon.  iv.  6) — a  climbing  vine  of 
quick  growth,  allied  to  the  family  of  _  the 
cucumber,  melon,  squash,  &c.  Its  fridt  is 
found  in  a  hard  ligneous  shell,  of  which  drink- 
ing cups  and  other  household  utensils  are 
formed.  It  was  cultivated  from  the  earliest 
times  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  pulp  is  eatable ; 
and  the  lower  classes  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  boil 
it  in  vinegar,  or  make  it  into  a  sort  of  pudding, 
by  filling  the  shell  with  rice  and  meat.  In  a 
vrild  state  some  species  ^ere  probably  poison- 
ous (2  KL  iv.  38-41).     (See  Elisha.) 

The  gourd  of  Jonah  was  probably  the  ricinus 
communis,  or  x>cilma  Christi,  which  grows  very 
rapidly,  and  shoots  out  vei-y  large  leaves.  It 
is  the  castor  oil  plant.  The  description  of  it — 
"  son  of  the  night  it  was,  and  as  a  son  of  the 
night  it  died  " — does  not  compel  us  to  believe 
that  it  grew  in  a  single  night,  but,  by  a  strong 
oriental  figure,  that  it  was  of  rapid  _  growth. 
Nor  are  we  bound  to  take  the  expression,  "  on 
the  morrow,"  as  strictly  importing  "the  very 
next  day,"  since  the  word  has  reference  to 
much  more  distant  time  (Exod.  xiii.  5;  Deut. 
vi.  20 ;  Josh.  iv.  6).  It  might  be  simply  taken 
as  "afterwards."  Its  present  name,  cicinuvi 
(pronouncing  the  c  hard  like  k),  is  sufficiently 
near  the  kikiun  of  Jonah. 

GOVERNOR  (Matt,  xxvii.  2).  After  Judea 
became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
governors  or  procurators  were  appointed  and 
sent  thither  from  Rome.  This  was  the  office 
held  by  Pontius  Pilate  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion.  Sometimes  the  word 
governor  is  used  as  a  general  title  for  ruler 
(Gen.  xiii.  G).     (See  Feast,  Pilate.) 

GOZAN  (1  Chr.  v.  26)— a  river  which  prob- 
ably rises  in  Media,  to  the  vicinity  of  which 
the  captive  Israelites  were  transported  (2  Ki 
xvii.  G).     This  river  is  identified  by  some  wi" 
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the  Kizzil  Ozan,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian 
Sea.  I'here  was  also  a  province  (and  perhaps 
a  city  of  the  same  name,  Isa.  xxxvii.  12),  now 
called  Gamanitis,  lying  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  mountains  which  separate  Media 
from  Assyria— the  country  watered  by  the 
Khaliour.  (See  Habor.) 
(JJIACE  (1  Tim.  i.  2).  In  its  theological 
r  this  word  denotes  the  free  favour  of  God, 
sto^ved  upon  men  without  any  merit  or  claim 
K.a  their  part,  and  sometimes  divine  influence 
and  its  results  upon  the  heart.  The  plan  bv 
which  this  grace  is  bestowed  consistently  with 
the  divine  attributes  is  called  "the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God"  (Acts  xx.  24).  "  Grace  for 
grace  "  means,  in  all  likelihood,  grace  in  corre- 
spondence {&irri)  to  grace.  Every  grace  in 
Christ  has  a  correspondent  miniature  copy  of 
itself  in  the  hearts  of  believers. 

GRAFF  (Rom.  xi.  17).  To  graff  or  graft  is 
to  insert  a  shoot  or  bud  of  one  tree  into  the 
branch  of  another;  the  stock  of  the  latter  is 
usually  inferior,  the  graft  valuable.  The  sap 
of  the  natural  tree,  being  conveyed  into  the 
graft,  is,  by  a  peculiar  process,  changed  into 
the  natural  sap  of  the  graft;  and  hence  the 
fruit  of  the  graft  will  be  of  its  o\vti  kind,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  natural  tree  of  another  kind. 
The  force  and  beauty  of  the  apostle's  figure  in 
the  passage  above  cited  are  sufhciently  obvious. 
The  Gentiles  were  a  \vild  plant,  but  God 
'ad  engrafted  them  on  the  good  olive,  having 
.  eviously  broken  off  its  own  branches.  But 
X-  it  not  natural  for  God  to  take  these  same 
broken -off  scions  that  claim  native  alliance 
with  the  stock,  and  which  are  not,  like  the 
''entiles,  of  foreign  extraction,  and  reinstate 
.'■in? 
GRAIN.    (See  Barley,  Corn,  Wheat.) 

■GRAPES  (Gen.  xlix.  11)— the  fruit  of  the 
tte.     When  fully  ripe  and  dried,  they  are 
fled  raisins  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  xxx.  12;  2  Sam. 
t  1;  IChr.  xii.  40). 
p?he  soil  and  climate  of  Judea  were  well 
ited  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  and  it  was 
j      among  the  principal  productions  of  the  country. 
1    •  Particular  districts  of  Judea  were  famed  for 
1      the  excellency  of  their  grapes — as  Engedi,  and 
1      the  vales  of  Eshcol  and  Sorek.     The  word  Sorek 
\      is  not  only  the  name  of  a  region,  but  also 
j      signifies  the  noblest  variety  of  the  vine  and  its 
clusters,  which  there  abounded.     This  grape 
MS  white,  with  delicious  juice,  and  with  seeds 
'  small  and  soft  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible, 
in  Persia  the  best  raisins  are  made  of  this 
grape,  and  it  is  of  this  that  the  celebrated  Kish- 
mish  \vine  of   Schiraz  is  made.      Very   fine 
pes  were  in  old  times,  as  at  present,  pro- 
uced  on  mount  Lebanon  and  Helbon.     (See 
Hrlbon.)     Travellers  agi-ee  in  relating  that 
'  .destine,  even  in  its  present  state  of  subjuga- 
u  to  the  Mussulmans,  who  are  forbidden  to 
■  wine,  produces  clusters  of  12  pounds  weight 
ith,  the  single  grapes  of  which  are  as  large  as 
i  ims.     They  tell  us  that  the  clusters  of  .Judea, 
a  few  miles  westward   from  Jerusalem,   are 
larger  than  any  in  Europe,  and  that  they  have 
often  seen  them  of  such  size  that  it  was  impos- 
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siljle  for  a  single  man  to  carry  one  of  them 
uninjured  for  any  distance.  It  is  i)leasing  to 
find  this  corroboration  of  the  scriptural  account 
(Num.  xiii.  23).  (See  Ehhcol.)  The  grapes 
of  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sorek  above  mentioned,  are  mostly  red  or  black. 
Hence  the  juice  is  called  *'  the  blood  of  the 
grai>e,"  translated  in  our  version  "red  wine" 
(Isa.  xxvii.  2). 

The  vines  of  the  East  attain  a  very  great 
size,  reaching  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
are  sometimes  much  thicker  in  the  trunk  than 
a  man's  body.  (See  Drink,  Flagons,  Vines, 
Vineyards,  Wine,  Winepress.) 

In  the  East  at  the  present  day  the  first  pro- 
duce of  the  vineyard  is  the  green  grape  (Num. 
vi.  4).  It  is  used  for  its  verjuice,  to  give  a  tart 
taste  to  all  articles  of  food  that  need  it,  and  for 
making  refreshing  drinks.  The  manner  of 
using  it  is  various — either  by  putting  the  fresh 
green  grapes  into  the  food ;  or  by  drying  them 
in  the  sun,  and  putting  them  up  in  bags 
like  raisins;  or  by  pressing  out  the  juice,  par- 
tially evaporating  it  in  the  sun,  and  carefully 
preserving  it  in  bottles ;  or  lastly,  after  having 
thoroughly  dried  the  green  grape,  it  is  ground 
to  powder  in  a  mill,  and  the  powder  bottled. 
These  various  preparations  give  thus  a  fresh 
tart  vegetable  juice  for  all  seasons  of  the  year 
in  cooking  meat  and  vegetables  for  the  table ; 
and  in  regions  where  they  are  never  accustomed 
to  see  a  lemon,  they  supply  the  place  of  lemon- 
ade. The  fresh  ripe  grape,  in  the  regions 
where  it  is  cultivated,  may  be  had  from  three 
to  five  months  in  succession  (Lev.  xxvi.  5), 
owing  to  the  difference  of  vines,  soil,  and 
climate  of  a  particular  district.  During  these 
months,  and  indeed  for  many  following  months, 
combined  with  bread,  it  is  the  main  reliance  of 
the  people  for  food  to  eat ;  for  theirs  is  a  "land 
of  bread  and  vineyards"  (2  Ki.  xviii.  32). 
Grapes  are  not  sold  in  the  interior  towns  at 
two  or  three  shillings  a  pound,  but  at  the 
astonishingly  low  price  of  a  farthing  and  half- 
penny a  poimd ;  and  even  in  Constantinople, 
with  all  the  causes  of  dearness,  the  common 
sorts  of  grapes  can  be  had  for  about  a  penny  a 
pound.  They  are  so  innocuous  that  in  general 
one  may  eat  of  them  with  greater  freedom 
than  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  even  to  satiety. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  luscious  a 
fruit,  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  potatoes  by  the  poor  in  Ireland,  should 
form  in  some  districts,  with  oil  and  bread,  the 
chief  nourishment  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
vine  should  be  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  solid  fruit  merely.  Fresh  grapes 
are  hung  up  in  diy  places  in  the  shade,  and 
preserved  on  the  cluster,  for  the  puri>ose  of 
being  eaten  in  winter;  so  that,  in  this  man- 
ner, the  time  of  fresh  grapes  is  protracted 
for  at  least  two  months  longer. 

Raisins. — In  the  villages  the  grapes  are  hung 
in  clusters  on  the  side  of  the  houses,  or  are 
strewed  on  blankets  on  tlie  tops  of  the  houses 
to  dry,  and  thus  tliey  prolong  the  fruits  of  the 
vintage  for  the  months  when  the  hung  grapes 
are  gone.  Of  their  use  for  all  kinds  of  aUces  in 
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cookery,  as  also  for  an  accompaniment  to  bread, 
we  need  not  speak,  though  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  to  aid  in  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  gathering  from  the  vine,  when  used  in 
the  form  of  the  solid  fruit.  (See  BibUotheca 
JSacra,  v.,  pp.  286,  287.)  In  these  numerous 
forms  do  the  orientals  prepare  the  solid  fruit 
of  the  vine ;  and  perhaps  more  grapes  are 
made  use  of  in  this  way  than  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wine.  Eev.  E.  Smith  writes  in 
reference  to  Syria: — "Wine  is  not  the  most 
important,  but  rather  the  least  so,  of  all  the 
objects  for  which  the  vine  is  cultivated;"  and 
again,  speaking  of  Bhamdun,  "the  wine  made 
is  an  item  of  no  consideration."  Dr.  Kobinson 
says,  "No  wine  is  made  from  the  very  exten- 
sive vineyards  of  Hebron,  except  a  little  by 
the  Jews." 

The  Jews  were  expressly  required  by  their 
law  not  to  gather  the  grapes  until  the  vine  was 
three  jea,rs  old  (Lev.  xix.  23),  and  to  leave 
some  on  the  vines  and  on  the  ground  (Lev.  xix. 
10),  and  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  poor  and 
dependent  to  gather  these  for  their  own  use. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  take  any  aM^ay, 
however  (Deiit.  xxiii.  24).  The  grajies  thus 
left  were  called  "the  gleanings;"  and  as  they 
hung,  here  and  there  one,  on  the  vines,  or 
scattered  on  the  ground,  they  were  strikingly 
emblematical  of  the  depopulation  of  a  city  or 
country  (Isa.  xvii.  6;  xxiv.  13;  Jer.  vi.  9; 
xUx.  9;  Obad.  5). 

The  proverb  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
Jer.  xxxi.  29  is  explained  in  the  whole  of 
Ezek.  xviii.  The  Jews  complained  that  they 
suffered  because  of  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers. 
The  i^rophet  shows  them  their  error  and  delu- 
sion, and  triumphantly  vindicates  the  divine 
proceedings.  So  in  Isa.  v.  2,  before  cited, 
the  Jewish  nation  is  represented  to  us  under 
the  figure  of  a  vineyard  favounxbly  planted, 
and  cultivated  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
labour,  while  every  preparation  has  been  made 
for  the  vintage,  but  the  husbandman's  hopes 
are  blasted;  for  instead  of  a  full  crop  of 
genuine  fruit,  he  finds  upon  the  vines  a 
bitter,  poisonous,  wild  fruit,  entirely  unfit  for 
use.  A  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
perverseness  and  ingratitude  of  the  Israelites 
cannot  be  conceived. 

GRASS  (Isa.  li.  12).  This  word  is  frequently 
applied  in  the  Scriptures  to  herbage  generally 
(Isa.  XV.  6),  though  sometimes  a  distinction  is 
made  between  such  herbs  as  are  used  by  man, 
as  grain  and  vegetables,  and  such  as  are  used 
chiefly  by  cattle  (Ps.  civ.  14). 

The  quick  growth  and  tenderness  of  this 
species  of  vegetation  furnish  several  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  Scriptures. 
There  is  a  melancholy  pathos  in  the  description 
of  the  psalmist  (Ps.  xc.  5,  6;  xcii.  7;  ciii.  15, 
IG;  Isa.  xl.  6-8;  U.  12;  Jas.  i.  10;  1  Pet.  i.  24). 

Nothing  can  exceed  in  beauty  and  appro- 
priateness the  gradation  of  images  employed 
by  the  prophet.  "  They  were  as  the  grass  of 
the  field,  and  as  the  green  herb,  as  the  grass  on 
the  house-tops,  and  as  corn  blasted  before  it  be 
grown  up  "  (2  Ki.  xix.  26)  Here  we  have  the 
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weakness  and  tenderness  of  the  first  shoots  of 
any  green  herb,  the  frailty  of  the  few  spires  of 
grass  that  sometimes  spring  up  in  the  vegetable 
mould  or  shallow  earth  upon  the  house-top,  or 
the  withered  blade  of  corn  blasted  before  it 
rises  into  a  stalk. 

The  dry  stalks  of  herbs  were  often  used,  as 
faggots  are  now,  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
ovens  (Matt.  vi.  30;  xiii.  30;  Luke  xii.  28). 
(See  Coal,  DuNa,  Fuel.) 

GRASSHOPPER  (Eccl.  xii.  6)— an  insect 
of  the  locust  species,  often  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  writings.  The  word  rendered  grass- 
hopper  in  the  above  cited  passage  is  rendered 
locust  in  2  Chr.  vii.  13.  Grasshoppers  were 
allowable  food  under  the  Jewish  law  (Lev.  xi. 
22).  Their  timidity  is"  proverbial  (Job  xxxix. 
20).  They  are  often  foimd  in  great  multitudes 
(hence  the  figurative  language,  Judg.  vi.  5 ; 
vii.  12;  Jer.  xlvi.  23),  and  they  prove  destruc- 
tive to  vegetation,  especially  in  its  early  stages 
(Amos  vii.  1). 

There  is  a  peculiar  allusion  in  Nah.  iii.  17  to 
a  common  habit  of  this  insect.  When  benumbed 
with  the  cold  they  assemble  in  vast  numbers 
ujDon  the  hedges  or  other  shrubbery ;  and  such 
is  their  multitude,  that  the  places  they  occupy 
are  darkened,  and  resemble  the  encamping 
ground  of  a  great  army.  As  soon,  however, 
as  they  are  revived  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun, 
they  fly  away  no  one  knows  whither. 

The  grasshopper  is  used  to  illustrate  com- 
parative insignificance  (Num.  xiii.  33;  Isa.  xl. 
22) ;  and  in  the  passage  from  Ecclesiastes,  first 
cited,  reference  is  probably  made  to  that  degree 
of  weakness  and  infirmity  in  old  age  which 
makes  the  weight  or  even  the  chiri)ing  of  a 
grasshopper  burdensome. ■•  (See  Locust.) 

GRATE,  BRAZEN.     (See  Altar.) 

GRAVE.    (See  Burial,  Engrave,  Hell.) 

GRAVEN  IMAGE  (Exod.  xx.  4).  (See 
Idolatry.) 

GREAT  SEA  (Num.  xxxiv.  6)  is  the  same 
with  the  Mediterranean,  and  constitutes  that 
large  mass  of  waters  between  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  which  receives  its  name  {midland) 
from  its  position,  and  has  its  only  communica- 
tion with  the  ocean  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
It  is  also  called  the  "utmost  sea"  (Joel  ii.  20), 
and  the  "hinder  sea"  (Zecli.  xiv.  8),  and  was 
the  western  boundary  of  the  promised  land. 

GREAVES.     (See  Armour.) 

GREECE  (Zech.  ix.  13),  or  GRECIA  (Dan. 
viii.  21),  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  the 
name  of  Javan  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13, 
19).  As  used  in  the  New  Testament,  it  more 
generally  comprehends  Greece  proper,  Ionia, 
and  Asia  Minor.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Greeks  were  masters  of  EgjTpt,  Syria, 
and  the  countries  and  provinces  beyond  the 
Euphrates ;  and  hence  the  name  Greek  became 
somewhat  indefinite,  and  was  applied  by  the 
Jews  to  all  Gentiles  who  w^ere  subject  to 
Grecian  power.  Indeed,  the  word  Gi'eck  was 
to  the  Jews  synonymous  with  Gentile  (Mark 
vii.  26) ;  so  that  the  world  was  divided  by  them 
between  Jews  and  Greeks.  All  that  were  not 
Jews  were  Greeks  (Acts  xx.  21 ;  Rom  i.  16 ;  1 
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Cor.  i.  22,  24);  and  to  Greeks  all  eke  were 
barbarians.  "Greece,"  as  meaning  Achaia 
(comp.  1  Thess.  i.  7,  8),  is  opposed  to  Macedonia 
in  Acts  XX.  2.  The  New  Testament  was 
written  ori^'inally  in  Greek.  The  invasion  and 
conquest  of  the  eastern  nations  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  took  idace  about  three  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  led  to  a  general 
use  of  the  Greek  language ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  book  designed  for  the  woidd,  as  it  then 
was  and  was  likely  to  be,  would  find  more 
readers  in  that  language  than  in  any  other. 
The  prevailing  language  of  our  SavioUr  and  his 
apostles,  and  probably  of  the  people  of  Judea, 
^v•as  Syriac,  though  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  Jews  made  them  familiar  with  the 
Greek;  indeed,  it  was  as  prevalent  as  the 
mother  tongue.  The  Greek  spoken  in  Pales- 
tine, and  found  in  the  New  Testament,  was 
the  Greek  of  Alexandria,  learned  by  conversa- 
tion and  from  the  Septuagint,  modified  by 
being  made  the  vehicle  of  Hebrew  thoughts. 
The  mob  in  Jerusalem  understood  Greek,  and 
were  prepared  to  hear  a  Greek  oration  from 
Paul ;  but  when  they  heard  him  use  Hebrew 
or  Syro-Chaldaic,  naturally,  as  the  historian 
testifies,  "they  kept  the  more  silence."  The 
term  Grecian,  in  many  portions  of  the  Acts, 
does  not  signify  natives  of  Greece,  but  Hellen- 
ists— Jews  who  used  the  Greek  language.  To 
them  are  opposed  the  Hebrews— Jews  born  in 
Palestine,  and  using  the  Aramaic.  The  con- 
trast in  reference  to  nation  is  Jews  and  Greeks; 
but  in  reference  to  langTiage  in  the  same  nation, 
it  is  Hebrew  and  Hellenist.     (See  Achaia, 

■BARiAN,  Corinth). 
REET.  (See  Salutation.) 
REYHOUND  (Prov.  xxx.  31).  The  mo- 
of  the  animal  known  in  modern  times  by 
name  is  both  graceful  and  fleet.  It  is  by 
y  supposed  that  the  original  words  refer  to 
3  entirely  different  animal,  as  the  horse,  or 

leopard,  or  zebra.  Others  take  it  to  be  a 
wrestler  girded  for  combat.  The  Hebrew 
words  mean,  "  one  girt  about  the  loins,"  as  the 
margin  has  it. 

GllIND  (Job  xxxi.  10).  This  expression  here 
denotes  not  only  the  lowest  menial  service,  but 
also  that  the  person  of  the  patriarch's  wife  might 
be  at  the  disposal  of  another,  as  female  slaves 
in  the  East  are  at  the  present  day.   (See  Mill.) 
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GRINDERS  (Eccl.  xii.  3).  The  "grinders 
ceasing  because  they  are  few,"  In  Solomon's 
allegorical  exhibition  of  the  decline  of  life,  is 
sui)pose(l  to  rei)resent  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  or 
their  failure  to  perform  their  office  in  masticat- 
ing or  grinding  one's  food. 

GRIZZLED  (Gen.  xxxi.  10;  Zech.  vi.  3,  6) 
— connected  with  the  German  greis — gray,  and 
was  originally  spelled  grisled.  Black  and  white 
intenningled  in  small  spots. 

GROVE  (Judg.  iii.  7).  The  word  rendered 
"grove  "  in  Gen.  xxi.  33  means  a  tree,  as  it  is 
rendered  in  the  margin.  The  other  term, 
asherah,  is  translated  "  grove,"  but  may  mean 
some  form  of  idol.  The  sacred  tree  is  a  pro- 
minent Assyrian  symbol.  The  idolatrous 
heathen  worshipiied^their  gods  on  the  tops  of 
hills  and  mountains,  and  in  groves  of  trees 
(Deut.  xii.  2,  3 ;  Hos.  iv.  13).  The  use  of 
groves  as  places  for  religious  worship  seems  to 
have  been  very  early ;  and  the  selection  of  such 
scenes  originated  probably  either  in  a  desire  to 
make  the  service  more  agreeable  to  the  wor- 
shippers, or  more  inviting  to  the  gods ;  or  be- 
cause the  gloom  of  the  forest  is  calculated  to 
excite  awe;  or  because  the  concealment  of 
odious  rites  and  impurities  was  more  effectual ; 
or  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  often  hovered  over  the  place 
where  their  bodies  are  buried ;  and  as  it  was 
very  common  to  bury  under  trees  (Gen.  xxxv. 
8;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13),  the  erection  of  altars  or 
places  of  devotion  to  their  spirits,  or  to  other 
spirits,  good  or  evil,  in  or  near  such  trees,  was 
very  natural.  Hence  it  became  common  to 
plant  groves  (Deut.  xvi.  21)  with  a  view  to 
idolatrous  worship;  and  as  these  were  con- 
stantly furnished  with  the  images  of  the  gods, 
the  terms  grove  and  idol  became  to  some 
extent  convertible  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  6).     (See  Ash- 

TAROTH.) 

GUARD-CHAMBER  (1  Ki.  xiv.  28)— the 
apartment  occupied  by  the  king's  guard. 

GUEST.     (See  Feast.) 

GUEST-CHAMBER.     (See  Chamber.) 

GUR,  GOING  UP  OF  (2  Ki.  ix.  27)— was  a  place 
on  the  road  from  Esdraelon  to  the  modem 
Jenln. 

G\JR-BAAL— dwelling  of  Bml  (2  Chr.  xx\i. 
7) — an  Arabian  district,  rendered  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Petra. 
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n         HABAKKUK — one  who  embraces — one  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  of  whose  birth  we 
'  now  neither  the  time  nor  place.     Jewish  tra- 
itions  as  to  his  birthplace,  history,  and  death 
are  not  worth  repetition.     He  lived  probably 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  was  of  course  con- 
temporary with  Jeremiah ;  and  it  is  generally 
.su]>posed  he  remained  in  Judea,  and  died  there. 
If  we  knew  more  of  his  career,  we  might  find 
n  new  point  and  beauty  in  many  of  his  allu- 
"us;  but  he  lives  in  liis  prophecy,  nor  shall 
i^  memory  perish — embalmed  in  a  mtjnument 
of  sanctified  genius.    The  man  has  faded  from 


our  view,  but  the  rapt  minstrel  yet  utters  his 
wild,  glowing  periods.  The  Greek  translators 
needed  not,  by  their  pedantic  alteration,  to  make 
his  name  more  sonorous,  chan<'ing  it  into 
Ambakovun.  It  is  picturesque,  like  hia  own 
oracles. 

Prophecy  of,  is  the  thirty-fifth  in  the  order 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was 
uttered  about  600  years  before  Christ,  and 
relates  chiefly  to  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  the 
Chaldeans,  the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonish 
empire,  and  the  final  deliverance  of  God's 
faithful  people.    Some  passages  of  this  prophecy 
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are  not  surpassed  in  sublimity  and  simplicity 
of  style,  nor  in  the  strength  and  fervour  of 
piety  which  they  express.  The  prophet  begins 
by  lamenting  the  wars  which  should  come  on 
his  country,  and  which  he  was  doomed  to  wit- 
ness. He  shrinks  from  the  bloody  and  appal- 
ling spectacle.  "Why  dost  thou  show  me 
iniquity,  and  cause  me  to  behold  grievance? 
for  spoiling  and  violence  are  before  me,  and 
there  are  that  raise  up  strife  and  contention  " 
(ch.  i.  3).  Yet,  at  God's  command,  he  utters 
the  terrible  threatening  of  the  Chaldean  inva- 
sion,— of  the  awful  inroad  of  that  "bitter  and 
hasty  nation,"  whose  squadrons  of  cavahy  were 
SAvift  as  the  leopard  and  ferocious  as  the  even- 
ing wolf,  the  resistless  impulse  of  whose  attack 
should  shatter  and  dash  in  pieces  the  faint 
resistance  of  a  doomed  and  cowardly  people. 
But  such  judgments  were  the  result  of  no 
common  iniquity — no  ordinary  provocation. 
The  sins  of  the  people  are  then  described  by 
the  prophet  in  all  their  blackness  and  aggrava- 
tion. They  were  trespasses  against  God  and 
against  their  own  felicity — pride  that  was  in- 
satiable— sensuality  that  was  shameless — covet- 
ousness  that  was  cruel  in  its  exactions — and 
impiety  which  forgot  that  there  was  a  God  in 
the  heavens,  or  a  law  of  God  upon  the  earth. 
The  third  and  concluding  chapter  of  Habak- 
kuk's  oracles  contains  his  famous  ode,  which, 
for  the  boldness  and  rapidity  of  its  flights,  the 
sublimity  and  grasp  of  its  conceptions,  the 
magnificence  of  its  imagery,  and  the  music  and 
melody  of  its  rhythm,  stands  unsurpassed  in  the 
whole  compass  of  Hebrew  poetry.  There  is 
nothing  nobler  in  Isaiah,  more  daring  in  Ezelciel, 
or  more  gorgeous  in  the  latter  sections  of  Job. 

The  dedication  with  which  the  prophecy 
closes — viz.,  "  To  the  chief  singer  on  my 
stringed  instruments  " — has  reference  solely  to 
the  ode  or  prayer  Avhich  constitutes  the  third 
chapter.  The  word  neffinoth  {stringed  instru- 
inents)  signifies  an  instrument  that  was  played 
by  friction  or  pulsation  (as  violins,  harps,  &c. ), 
in  contradistinction  from  wind  instruments; 
and  the  composition  was  directed,  as  several  of 
the  psalms  are  (Ps.  iv.,  vi.,  liv.,  Ixi.,  Ixvii., 
Ixxvi.,  title),  to  the  leader  of  some  particular 
department  of  the  temple  music. 

HABERGEON.     (See  Armour.) 

HABOE,  (2  Ki.  xvii.  G),  or  the  river  Gozan 
— one  of  the  places  to  which  Tiglath-jjileser 
first  transported  a  part,  and  Shalmanezer  after- 
wards the  whole,  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel. 
Habor  or  Chabor  is  the  river  called  Chaboras 
by  Ptolemy,  and  now  the  Khabour,  a  large 
tributary  of  the  Euphrates. 

HACHILAH,  HILL  OF  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19)— a 
stronghold  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  where  David  concealed 
himself  from  his  persecutors. 

HADADsun  (1  Ki.  xi.  14)— a  common 
name  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom.  When 
David  conquered  that  country  (2  Sam.  viii.  14), 
and  cut  off  its  male  population,  certain  of  the 
king's  household  escaped  the  general  massacre, 
and  fled,  taking  with  them  Hadad,  then  a  little 
child.  After  a  time  they  went  into  Egypt, 
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and  young  Hadad  was  presented  to  the  king, 
and  probably  his  royal  descent  was  made 
known.  The  king  received  him  with  great 
favour,  and  in  process  of  time  he  married  the 
queen's  sister,  and  the  famihes  were  afterwards 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  After  David's 
death,  Hadad  requested  Pharaoh  to  let  him 
return  to  Edom.  And  this  he  probably  did, 
as  we  find  him  mentioned  as  Hadad  the  Edom- 
ite,  and  the  adversary  of  Solomon  (1  Ki.  xi. 
14-22).  Other  kings  of  Edom  of  the  same 
name  are  mentioned — one  in  1  Chr.  i,  50,  and 
another  in  Gen.  xxxv.  25 ;  also  a  son  of  Ish- 
mael.  Gen.  xxv.  15. 

HADADEZER  (2  Sam.  viii.  3),  or  HAD- 
AREZER  (2  Sam.  x.  16;  1  Chr.  xviii.  3)— a 
Syrian  king  with  whom  David  had  several 
contests.  In  one  of  them  he  took  20,000  foot- 
men and  700  horsemen  of  Hadadezer's  army 
prisoners,  besides  chariots  of  war.  On  another 
occasion,  when  Hadadezer  had  formed  an 
alliance  Avith  a  neighbouring  province,  David 
again  defeated  him,  and  took  22,000  of  his 
army  prisoners.  Among  the  spoils  were  gold 
shields,  and  a  great  quantity  of  brass  or  copper. 
Some  years  afterwards,  Hadadezer  and  tliree 
other  Syrian  princes  formed  an  alliance  to 
assist  the  Ammonites  against  David ;  but  the 
whole  Syrian  army  was  defeated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Jordan,  by  the  Israelites,  under 
the  command  of  Joab.  Between  40,000  and 
50,000  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  including  their 
principal  general ;  and  they  thenceforth  became 
tributary  to  David,  (1  Chr.  xix.) 

HADADRIMMON  (Zech.  xii.  11).  From 
comparing  this  passage  with  2  Chr.  xxxv.  22-25, 
we  infer  that  Hadadrimmon  was  a  city  or 
village  in  the  valley  of  ■•Megiddo,  near  which 
king  Josiah  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle 
against  the  Egyptians.  The  site  has  not  been 
identified. 

HADASSAH— m?/r«fe     (See  Esther.) 

HAD  ID  (Ezraii.  33)— a  town  or  village  near 
Lod,  or  Lydda.  According  to  Van  de  Velde, 
it  is  represented  by  a  village  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill  to  the  east  of  that  city,  and  is  still  called 
el-Haditheh.  It  is  not  the  Adida  of  Josephus, 
mentioned  in  his  Antiquities,  xxii.,  6.  5;  but 
it  is  apparently  the  place  of  the  same  name 
referred  to  in  his  Wars,  ix.,  1. 

HADORAM.     (See  Adoram.) 

HADRACH,  LAND  OF  (Zech.  ix.  1)— a  dis- 
trict in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus. 

HAGAR — stranger  (Gen.  xvi.  1) — an  Egjrp- 
tian  woman  who  lived  in  the  family  of  Abraham 
as  a  servant  or  bondwoman.  Who  Hagar  was 
it  is  needless  to  inquire.  Perhaps  the  most 
proloable  tradition  is,  that  she  was  one  of  the 
slaves  given  by  the  king  of  Egypt  to  Abraham. 
Sarah  being  childless,  proposed  to  Abraham 
that  he  should  receive  Hagar  as  his  wife ;  and 
when  Hagar  found  herself  about  to  receive  tlu 
blessing  which  was  denied  to  her  mistress,  si 
was  very  much  elated,  and  treated  Sarah  di- 
dainfully.  Provoked  by  this  conduct,  Sarah 
used  her  with  so  great  severity,  that  she  was 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  house.  She  made 
her  way  towards  Egypt,  her  native  country,  as 
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far  as  the  wilderness  of  Shur ;  and  while  resting 
lierself  near  a  fountain  by  the  wayside,  she  was 
iiifonued  by  an  ant,'el  that  the  child  which  slie 
waa  to  have  should  be  a  son,  and  his  name 
should  be  Ishmael ;  that  he  should  be  a  wild 
;iian,  that  he  should  be  hostile  to  evei-ybofly, 
.■;nd  everybody  hostile  to  him,  and  jet  that  he 
liould  dwell  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren, 
ud  that  Ills  posterity  should  be  innumerable, 
he  angel  at  the  same  time  directed  her  to 
turn  home  and  submit  herself  to  her  mis- 
ss.     This  extraordinary  interview  happened 
a  watering-place  south  of  Judea,  which  was 
ence    called    Becr-lahai-roi    (meaning,    "the 
well  of  him  that  liveth  and  seeth  me  "). 
When  Ishmael  was  four  years  old,  God  re- 
ured   Abraham    that    the    divine  blessing 
ould  rest  on  the  lad,  and  that  he  should  be 
6  founder  of  a  great  nation.     In  process  of 
e  Isaac  was  born,  Ishmael  being  then  four- 
en  years  of  age.     At  the  age  of  two  or  three 
)ars  the  child  was  weaned,  and  Abraham 
lebrated  the  event  by  a  great  feast,  and  on 
at  occasion  Sarg,h  saw  Ishmael  mocking  or 
aking  sport  of  her  child,  and  immediately 
luested  Abraham  to  banish  Ishmael  and  his 
other  from    their   home.      Abraham,    who 
ems  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  proud 
d  vengeful  feelings  of  his  wife,  was  grieved 
her  request ;  but,  being  divinely  admonished 
comply,  he  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
d  sui)plying  Hagar  ■svith  bread  and  a  bottle 
water,  sent  her  and  her  child  away.     She 
bund  her  way  to  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba ; 
lut  her  supply  of  water  was  exhausted,  and 
"  e  saw  nothing  before  her  and  her  orphan 
y  but  famine  and  death.     The  lad,  fatigued 
d  hungry,  lay  down  under  a  shrub,  and  his 
other  withdrew  from  him  a  little  way  and  lifted 
her  voice  and  wept.    The  cries  of  the  youth 
so,  in  this  hour  of  his  suffering  and  distress, 
me  up  before  God.    A  fountain  of  water  was 
closed  to  Hagar,  at  which  she  supplied  her 
ants  and  those  of  her  son,  and  there  also 
ceived  from  God  a  promise  that  he  would 
ke  of  Ishmael  a  great  nation.      The  lad 
w  up  in  the  wilderness,  became  an  archer, 
d  married  an  Egyptian  woman.    (See  Abka- 
M,  Agar,  Ishmael.)    Hagar  is  the  type  of 
e  Jewish  economy  in   the  Epistle  to  the 
alatians,     (See  Allegory,  Ishmael.) 
HA(^AIIENES    (Ps.  Ixxxiii.    6),   or   HA- 
VllITES   (1  Chr.   v.   10,  20),  are  the  de- 
ndants  of  Hagar,  and  are  of    course  the 
e  with  the  Ishmaelites  or  Arabians,  dwell- 
in  the  district  called  Hejer,  and  may  be 
e  Agraei  of  Strabo.      They  are  sometimes 
ined  with  the  Moabites,  as  in  the  first  pas- 
ge  above  cited. 

AGGAI— one  who  keeps  holiday.    Haggai 
as  a  Hebrew  prophet,  and  supposed  to  have 
ten  born  during  the  captivity,  to  have  re- 
rned  with  Zenibbabel,  and  to  nave  flourished 
under  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis.     Little, 
iiowever,  is  known  of  him  personaUy,  but  his 
piety  .and   inspiration   have   given   him    im- 
mortality (Hag.  ii.  2). 
rBOPHECY  OF,  is  the  thirty-seventh  in  the 
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order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
was  utterecl  five  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  Christ,  and  of  course  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land.  It  is 
principally  composed  of  keen  reproof,  and  of 
affecting  exhortations  respecting  the  building 
of  the  second  temple,  which  they  had  aban- 
doned for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  because  of 
the  opposition  and  intrigue  of  their  enemies; 
and  it  also  contains  predictions  of  Christ  and 
the  universal  establishment  of  his  kingdom. 
There  are  in  this  book  four  oracles  distinctly 
marked  by  the  prophet  himself,  for  he  indicates 
the  period  of  their  delivery.  The  first  is 
general  in  its  nature,  exhorting  to  the  great 
national  enterprise— the  re-construction  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  The  second  is  more  precise, 
and  contains  a  promise  full  of  animating  hope 
and  consolation.  The  third  intimates  that  the 
work  had  been  begun,  and  c<jmmits  the  nation 
fully  to  the  task;  while  the  fourth  contains 
a  brief  reiteration  of  some  i^revious  oracles, 
with  a  promise  that  the  political  changes 
menaced  should  not  reach  the  present  governor 
of  Israel.  It  is  supposed  that  the  glory  of 
the  temple,  which  is  predicted  with  great 
clearness  (Hag.  ii.  7-9),  was  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and,  though  Herod 
made  important  alterations  in  it,  still  the 
temple  of  Zerubbabel  was  always  regarded  as 
the  second  temple,  and  Christ,  the  desire  of 
all  nations,  did  appear  and  teach  in  it.  It  is 
known,  moreover,  that  the  Jews  expected  the 
true  Messiah  would  appear  in  this  temple, 
even  until  it  was  destroyed  by  Vespasian ; 
and,  to  make  their  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ 
consistent,  they  forced  themselves  to  believe 
that  a  third  temple  is  to  be  erected,  of  which 
their  expected  deliverer  is  to  be  the  glory. 

The  style  of  Haggai  is  calm,  but  neither 
tame  or  lifeless.  The  thoughts  are  vivid,  and 
the  language  lucid  and  energetic.  The  higher 
bursts  of  poetry  occur  not.  The  prophet's 
mind  appears  as  if  it  had  scarce  recovered 
from  the  languor  of  a  long  captivity,  and  as  if 
his  harp  yet  drooped  as  when  it  hang  on  the 
willows  by  the  streams  of  BabeL  But  the 
slighting  opinions  which  many  critics  have 
passed  upon  his  style  are  without  foundation. 
It  was  plain  advice,  gentle  encouragement, 
and  not  poetic  rhapsody,  that  the  nation  needed 
in  the  age  of  Haggai,  and  by  his  time,  too,  the 
glory  had  departed  from  the  language — its  clas- 
sical purity  had  been  deeply  tainted  during  the 
seventy  years  of  its  expatriation. 

HAIL,  or  ALL  HAIL.  1.  (Luke  i.  28) 
Tliis  word  was  used  by  way  of  salutation,  and 
imported  a  wish  for  the  health  and  universal 
prosperity  of  the  individual  addressed. 

2.  (Rev.  viii.  7)  A  storm  of  hailstones  was 
one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  is  described, 
Exod.  ix.  23,  32;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47;  cv.  32,  33. 
It  was  employed  for  the  destruction  of  Joshua's 
enemies  (Josh.  x.  11).  Hence  it  is  figuratively 
used  to  represent  terrible  judgments  (Isa. 
xxviii.  2 ;  Rev.  xvi.  21). 

HAIR  (Num.  vi.  5).  The  Hebrews  were 
accustomed  to  cut  the  hair  very  much  as  we 
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do,  except  that  they  used  a  razor  or  knife,  and 
not  scissors  (Isa.  vii.  20 ;  Ezek.  v.  1).  In  the 
case  of  a  vow  or  reh'gions  obligation  to  let  it 
grow,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Nazarites,  the 
hair  was  left  unshorn  (Judg.  xiii.  5).  (See 
Nazaeites.)  The  precept,  Ezek.  xliv.  20, 
required  an  avoidance  of  extremes ;  so  that  the 
Israelites  should  neither  resemble  the  priests 
of  the  heathen  gods,  who  shaved  their  hair 
close,  nor  yet  the  Nazarites,  who  did  not  cut 
the  hair  at  all.  It  was  prohibited  (Lev.  xix. 
27)  to  round  the  corners  of  the  head — that  is, 
as  it  is  generally  understood,  to  shave  off  the 
hair  about  the  temples.  Such  a  prohibition 
was  doubtless  intended  to  prevent  conform- 
ity in  this  respect  to  the  customs  of  sur- 
rounding nations.  In  Osburn's  Ancient  Egypt 
it  is  shown  that  many  of  the  ancient  nations  of 
Canaan  shaved  some  parts  of  the  head,  but  in 
various  proportions.  The  hair  (especially  black 
or  dark  hair)  was  doubtless  considered  an  orna- 
ment, and  it  was  anointed  with  aromatic  oil, 
particularly  on  festivals  and  other  joyous  occa- 
sions (Ps.  xxiii.  5;  xcii.  10;  Eccl.  ix.  8),  and 
perhaps  daily  (Ruth  iii.  3),  and  decorated  with 
jewels  and  precious  stones  (1  Tim.  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet. 
iii.  3).  The  hair  of  Samson  was  braided  into 
seven  locks.  To  the  old  gray  hairs  were  a 
"crown  of  glory;"  pure  white  hair  was  a 
symbol  of  the  divine  majesty  (Dan.  vii.  9;  1 
Oor.  xi.  14).^  (See  Baldness.) 

The  hair  is  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  as  a 
natural  veil  or  covering  to  women,  which  it  is 
a  shame  to  put  off  (1  Cor.  xi.  15).  It  was 
plaited  or  braided,  as  is  the  custom  at  this  day 
among  the  Asiatic  women.  In  India  the  hair  is 
never  cut  off  by  the  women,  except  as  a  sign 
of  widowhood.  The  Greeks  were  very  fond 
of  long  hair,  while  the  Egyptians,  in  ancient 
times,  shaved  it  away.  According  to  Jose- 
phus,  the  lifeguards  of  Solomon  powdered 
their  locks  with  gold  dust.  The  expensive 
and  wasteful  decoration  which  eastern  women 
bestowed  upon  their  hair  is  reijrehended  in 
Scripture.  In  1  Tim.  ii.  9  the  apostle  Paul 
condemns  "braided  hair;"  and  the  apostle 
Peter  conveys  his  censure  of  "plaiting  the 
hair"  in  1  Pet.  iii.  3.  The  practice  referred 
to — the  tedious  process  of  twisting  and  adorn- 
ing hair  that  reaches  to  the  heels — may  be  seen 
in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while  Paul  con- 
demns extravagant  expenditure  of  time  and 
ornament,  he  also  says  that  "long  hair"  is  a 
"glory"  to  a  woman  (1  Cor.  xi.  15). 

The  practice  of  shaving  the  head  in  token 
of  great  affliction,  bereavement,  and  humilia- 
tion for  sin,  was  common  even  as  early  as 
Job's  day  (Job  i.  20).  So  that  the  exhortation 
to  cut  off  the  hair  is  equivalent  to  an  exhor- 
tation to  begin  a  course  of  deep  mourning  and 
sorrow  (Jer.  vii.  29).  A  change  in  the  colour 
of  the  hair  was  one  of  the  earliest  indications 
of  the  leprosy ;  and  hence  the  removal  of  the 
hair,  as  the  seat  of  disease,  was  particularly 
enjoined  (Lev.  xiii.  4,  10,  31,  32 ;  xiv.  8,  9). 

HALAri  (2  Ki.  xvii.  6;  xviii.  11)— a  pro- 
vince of  Assyria,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
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same  with  Calah  (Gen.  x.  12) ;  but  the  question 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled.     (See  Calah.) 

HALAK,  THE  MOUNT  (Josh.  xi.  17) — was  the 
southern  limit  of  Joshua's  conquests,  and  may 
apply  to  a  range  of  cliffs  to  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  form  a  break  in  the  Ghor. 

HALHUL  (Josh.  xv.  58)— a  town  of  Judah, 
and  a  hill  to  the  north  of  Hebron  called  by 
the  same  name. 

HALL.     (See  Judgment  Hall.) 

HALLELUJAH  —  praise  ye  the  Lord  —  a 
formula  which  has  acquired  the  significance 
of  a  common  term.     (See  Alleluia.) 

HAM.— hot  (Gen.  ix.  22)— a  son  of  Noah. 
He  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Canaanites.  The  empires  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt  were  founded  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Tyre, 
Zidon,  and  Carthage  were  for  ages  the  monu- 
ments of  their  commercial  enterprise  and 
prosperity.  (See  Canaan.)  Africa  in  general, 
and  Egypt  in  particular,  are  called  "  the  land 
of  Ham"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  51;  cv.  23;  cvi.  22). 
(See  Egypt,  Nations.)  In  the  Indian  Pu- 
ranas  the  story  of  Ham's  contemptuous  con- 
duct to  his  father,  and  the  curse  which  fell 
upon  him  in  consequence,  are  related  with 
little  variation  of  name  or  circumstances.  A 
place  called  Ham  is  mentioned.  Gen.  xiv.  5, 
which  may  be  the  same  with  Am-mon;  and 
the  descendants  of  Ham  are  mentioned  as 
having  once  occupied  the  southern  border  of 
the  province  of  Canaan,  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  (1  Clir.  iv.  40).     (See  Nations.) 

HAMAN—/iowoM?'a6Ze(Esth.iii.l)— a  wicked 
and  ambitious  courtier,  who  became  prime 
minister  of  Ahasuerus,  a  Persian  monarch. 
Because  Mordecai,  a  Jew,  in  an  humble 
station  at  court,  refused  to  pay  him  tlie 
homage  which  his  pride  craved,  Haman  re- 
solved on  his  destruction;  and  to  accomplish 
it,  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  "whole  body  of 
Jews  who  were  then  scattered  throughout 
the  Persian  dominions.  He  succeeded,  by 
falsehood  and  intrigue,  in  obtaining  a  decree 
for  this  cruel  purpose  ;  but  the  queen,  through 
the  influence  of  Mordecai,  was  prompted  to 
interpose  for  their  deliverance;  and  Haman 
ended  his  career  on  the  very  gibbet  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  Mordecai.     (See  Esther.) 

HAMATH  (Num.  xiii.  21)  (called  "Hamath 
the  Great,"  Amos  vi.  2)  was  a  province  of 
Syria,  having  a  capital  city  of  the  same  name 
on  the  Orontes.  It  was  originally  a  resi- 
dence of  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  18),  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  as  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  Holy  liand  towards  the  north  (Num. 
xxxiv.  8;  Judg.  iii.  3).  Toi  was  its  king  in 
the  days  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  9) ;  but  in 
Hezekiah's  reign  (b.  c.  753)  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Assyrians  (2  Ki.  xvii.  24;  xviii. 
34;  Isa.  x.  9).  It  was  called  Epiphania  for 
some  time,  but  has  long  since  resumed,  and 
now  retains,  its  ancient  name  as  Hamah.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Abulfeda, 
an  Arabian  prince  and  geograplier,  who  de- 
scribes it  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in 
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Syi'ia,  fully  supplied  with  the  means  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation.  I'lie  western  i)art  of  its  terri- 
tory is  the  granary  of  northern  Syria. 

By  the  phrase,  "the  entering  in  of  Hamath" 
(.Tudg.  iii.  3;  2  Ki.  xiv.  25),  is  meant  the  nar- 
row pass  leading  from  the  land  of  Canaan  into 
Syria,  which  constitutes  the  northern  boundary 
or  Palestine. 

H  AIVrAI^H-ZOBAH.     (See  Zobah.) 

IT  AM. MATH  (Josh.  xix.  35).  The  word 
means  hut  baths,  and  they  were  near  Tiberias. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Hamoth- 
dor  (Josn.  xxi.  32). 

HAMMEDATHA  (Esth.  iii.  l)-HamaiL's 
father.  He  is  called  the  Agagite;  and  Jose- 
phus  says  he  was  a  descendant  from  Amalek, 
and  probably  of  the  family  or  stock  of  Agag. 
If  Agag  was  the  common  name  of  their  kings, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  an  Amalekite  would 
be  called  an  Agagite,  as  one  of  the  people  of 
Agag.  In  one  of  the  Apocryphal  books 
Haman  is  called  a  Macedonian  by  disposition 
and  birth. 

HAMMER — a  well-known  instrument.  It 
itjjvesents  four  different  Hebrew  words. 

HAMOR.     (See  Dinah.) 

HANANIAH.  (See  Abednego.)  Various 
persons  bore  this  favourite  name,  meaning  the 

grace  of  Jehovah.'*     (See  Jer.  xxviii.  2.) 

HANDBREADTH.    (See  Measures.) 

HANDICRAFT  — a  manual  art  (Acts 
xviii.  3).  (See  Apothecary,  Bake,  Brick, 
Carpenter,  Cheese,  Copper,  Distaff, 
]'r,AX,  Gold,  Potter,  Silver,  Tentmaker, 
Weaver.) 

HANDKERCHIEF.       (See     Burial, 

'  'r.OTHES.) 

HANDS,  LAYING  ON  OF  (Heb.  vi.  2).^  Both 
;e  hands  of  the  high  priest  were  laid  on  the 
cad  of  the  scape-goat  when  the  sins  of  the 
,  ''ople  were  publicly  confessed.  It  was  also  a 
ceremony  by  which  persons  were  inducted  into 
sacred  office,  or  were  made  the  recipients  of 
divine  gifts  (Num.  viii.  10;  xxvii.  18;  Acts  vi. 
C;  viii.  14-19;  xiii.  3;  xix.  1-6;  1  Tim.  iv.  14). 
The  various  figurative  uses  of  the  word  hand, 
by  the  sacred  writers,  are  too  obvious  to  require 
explanation.  For  example,  to  fill  the  hand, 
is  to  consecrate ;  to  give  the  hand,  was  to  pledge 
friendship ;  to  lift  it,  was  to  swear ;  to  wash  it, 
was  to  assert  innocency ;  to  pour  water  on  the 
hands  of  another,  was  a  token  of  servitude  (2 
Ki.  iii.  11).  The  stretching  out  of  God's  hand 
is  the  symbol  of  his  chastenings.  Hand  joined 
to  hand  is  the  8^allb()l  of  a  confederacy.  The 
"hand"  of  the  Lord  is  often  the  phrase  chosen 
to  describe  inspiring  impulse.  The  right  hand, 
in  Hebrew  geograi)liy,  denotes  the  south, 
and  the  left  hand,  the  north;— the  Hebrew 
supposed  himself  to  face  the  east  when  he 
spoke  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
nght  hand  of  God  is, — 1.  The  place  of  honour 
(Ps.  ex.  1).  2.  Of  power  (Matt.  xxvi.  64).  3. 
Of  happiness  (Ps.  xvi.  11). 

HANDSTAVES  (Ezek.  xxxix.  9).  These 
were  weapons  of  war,  resembling  javelins. 
They  were  cast  with  the  hand. 

HANES  (Isa.  xxx.  4)  —  supposed  to  be  a 
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royal  city  south  of  Memphis.      (.See  Taha- 

PANER.) 

HANG  (Deut.  xxi.  22).  Hanging  on  a  tree 
or  gibbet  seems  to  have  been  a  mark  of  infamy, 
inflicted  on  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals,  rather 
than  a  punishment,  as  modem  nations  emplf»y 
it.  It  implies  that  the  offender  is  accursed  of 
God,  and  an  abomination  in  his  sight  (Deut. 
xxi.  22,  23).  Yet  such  a  curse,  deserved  by  us 
as  transgressors  of  the  divine  law,  Christ  bore 
for  us  in  his  own  body  (Acts  v.  30 ;  GaL  iii.  13 ; 
IPet.  ii.  24).    (See  Cross.) 

HANNAH,  in  Greek,  Anna — gradousnexs. 
Elkanah  of  Ramathaim-zophim  of  mount  E- 
phraim,  a  Levite,  had  two  wives,  Hannah  and 
Peninnah.  Hannah  was  most  beloved  by  her 
husband;  but  she  had  no  children.  When 
Elkanah  and  his  family  offered  the  sacrifices  in 
Shiloh,  at  the  solemn  feasts,  year  by  year,  he 
gave  to  his  wives  and  to  his  sons  their  several 
portions ;  but  unto  Hannah  he  gave  a  worthier 
portion,  for  he  loved  her.  This  excited  the 
envy  of  Peninnah  towards  her  more  favoured 
rival,  whom  she  severely  upl)raided  for  her 
barrenness ;  so  that  the  heart  of  Hannah  was 
bitter  within  her,  and  she  could  not  eat,  though 
her  husband  assured  her  that  his  love  was 
better  to  her  than  ten  sons.  In  the  depth  of 
her  despair  she  arose  and  poured  out  her  soul 
before  the  Lord,  and  vowed  that  if  the  Lord  of 
hosts  would  indeed  look  on  her  affliction,  and 
but  give  her  a  son,  she  would  devote  the  child 
to  his  service  all  the  days  of  his  life.  While 
Hannah  prayed,  Eli,  the  high  priest,  observing 
her  lips  move,  but  hearing  not  her  voice,  sup- 
posed her  to  be  filled  with  wine,  and  reproved 
her.  But  she,  in  meek  submission,  said, 
"  No,  my  lord,  I  am  a  woman  of  a  sorrowful 
spirit,  and  have  poured  out  my  soul  before  the 
Lord."  Then  Eli  answered,  "Go  in  peace: 
the  Lord  grant  thee  thy  petition."  Either 
from  the  almost  prophetic  declaration  of  Eli, 
or  from  some  inward  conviction  that  her  prayer 
would  be  granted,  she  arose,  and  her  coun- 
tenance was  no  more  sad. 

When  the  time  was  come  that  her  son  was 
bom,  she  named  him  Samuel,  saying,  "Be- 
cause I  have  asked  him  of  the  Lord."  When 
the  child  was  about  three  years  old,  she 
repaired  unto  the  house  of  God  in  Shiloh, 
and  there  presented  him  with  an  offering  to 
the  Lord,  that  he  might  minister  before  the 
Lord  in  his  house  for  ever.  This  cliild  of 
prayer  became  a  mighty  one  in  Israel.  Tlie 
Lord  again  visited  Hannah  and  blessed  her 
with  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  This 
pious  mother  expressed  her  gratitude  in  an 
exalted  song  which  has  its  echo  in  the  Mag- 
nificat of  the  Virgin.    (See  Samuel.) 

HANUN  (2  Sam.  x.  2)— a  king  of  the  Am- 
monites. We  are  informed  that  David  had 
received  tokens  of  kindness  from  Nahash,  the 
father  and  predecessor  of  Hanun.  After  the 
death  of  Nahash,  David  sent  messengers  to 
Hanun  to  comfort  him,  and  to  express  his 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  king. 
But  Hanun  thought,  or  pretended  to  think, 
that  David  sent  them  as  spies;  so  he  took 
ol3 
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tliem  and  shaved  off  one  half  their  beards, 
and  cut  off  their  garments  in  tlie  middle,  and 
in  this  condition  sent  them  home.  David 
heard  of  their  situation,  and  sent  to  meet 
them,  with  directions  to  stay  at  Jericho  until 
their  beards  were  grown.  This  ungenerous 
conduct  of  Hanun  was  the  occasion  of  a  long 
war,  in  which  multitudes  of  the  Ammonites 
and  their  allies,  Syrians  and  others,  were 
slain. 

HAEAN.  1.  A  Person  (Gen.  xi.  26). 
The  son  of  Terah,  brother  of  Abraham  and  the 
father  of  Lot. 

2.  A  Place  (Gen.  xi.  32)  situated  in  the 
north-east  of  Mesoi^otamia,  and  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Chebar,  where  Terah  died 
and  was  buried  (Acts  xii.  4) ;  in  which  passage 
it  is  called  Charran.  It  was  also  the  residence 
of  Laban,  Rebecca's  brother  (Gen.  xxvii.  43 ; 
xxviii.  10).  It  had  commercial  intercourse 
with  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23),  and  was  subdued 
by  the  Assyrian  army  (2  Ki.  xix.  12;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  12).  It  is  still  known  by  its  ancient 
name,  and  was  the  Carrhae  of  the  Romans. 
Dr.  Beke,  however,  places  it  near  Damascus ; 
but  his_  arguments,  though  plausible,  are  not 
conclusive. 

HARE  (Deut.  xiv.  7).  The  hare,  a  com- 
mon animal  in  Syria,  was  declared  unclean  by 
the  Jewish  law  (Lev.  xi.  6),  because  it  divides 
not  the  hoof,  though  it  chews  the  cud.  The 
hare,  indeed,  is  not  a  ruminant  animal,  but 
it  has  an  action  of  the  mouth  (the  whetting  of 
its  incisor  teeth)  very  similar  in  general  ap- 
pearance to  chewing  the  cud.  Other  nations 
besides  the  Jews  abstained  from  eating  the 
hare.  Csesar  mentions  that  this  animal  was 
not  eaten  by  the  ancient  British  inhabitants. 

HARLOT  (Prov.xxix.3).  This  term,though 
generally  applied  to  an  abandoned  woman,  is 
used  figuratively  by  the  sacred  writers  to 
denote  the  wicked  and  unchaste  conduct  of  the 
Israelites  in  forsaking  their  covenant  with  God, 
and  giving  themselves  up  to  idolatry  and  im- 
X^urity  (Isa.  i.  21).     (See  Rahab.) 

HARNESS  (1  Ki.  xx.  11).  In  this  passage 
and  some  others  the  word  denotes  armour.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  convenience  of 
modern  travelling,  known  as  harness,  was  of 
very  rude  construction  in  the  time  of  Solomon; 
but  it  seems  from  paintings  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  3,000  years 
old,  that  in  general  construction  and  use  very 
little  change  has  been  made.  The  phrase, 
"  made  ready  his  chariot"  (Exod.  xiv.  6).  liter- 
ally means,  in  modem  phraseology,  "tackled," 
or  "i)ut  to,  his  horses." 

That  bridles  with  bits  were  very  early  known 
as  part  of  the  harness  of  a  horse  is  obvious 
from  Isa.  xxxvii.  29  and  Jas.  iii.  3.  The  word 
harnessed  (Exod.  xiii.  18)  does  not  mean  "by 
fives,"  but  probably  means  furnished,  arranged, 
armed,  and  governed  according  to  the  estab- 
lished usages  and  customs  of  caravans  or 
travelling  companies. 

HAROD,  WELL  OF  (Judg.  vii.  1)— probably 
the  well  AinjalM — a  fountain  or  watering- 
place  in  Jezreel,  near  the  foot  of  mount  Gilboa 
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(1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  and  near  the  native  village  of 
two  of  David's  valiant  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25). 

HAROSHETH  (Judg.  iv.  2,  13,  16)-the 
city  of  Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin's  host,  who 
was  defeated  by  Deborah  and  Barak.  It  was  in 
Naphtali,  afterwards  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles, 
not  far  from  Hazor.  Thomson  identifies  it 
with  a  great  mound  called  Harothieh,  8  miles 
from  Megiddo  {Land  and  Book,  p.  436). 

HARP  (Gen.  iv.  21) — a  musical  instrument, 
invented  by  Jubal,  and  used  by  the  Jews  when 
mirth  and  joy  were  expressed  (Gen.  xxxi.  27; 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  2;  cxxxvii.  1,  2;  Isa.  xxiv.  8). 
David  was  particularly  skilful  in  the  use  of  it 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  23).  (See  Psaltery.)  The 
simplest  form  of  the  harp  or  lyre  was  this: 
the  bones  of  animals  formed  the  two  sides  and 
the  upper  connecting  piece,  and  a  tortoise 
shell  was  used  for  the  foot.  Bvit  probably  we 
have  no  genuine  figure  of  this  ancient  musical 
instrument  extant.  Another  harp  (perhaps 
the  same  with  the  "psaltery"  and  "instru- 
ment with  ten  strings,"  Ps.  xcii.  3)  was  made 
in  the  form  of  the  human  ear. 

The  strings  of  the  ancient  harp  were  stretched 
over  an  oval  sounding  board,  and  played  with 
a  key.  Sometimes  it  had  only  eight  strings, 
and,  as  some  siappose,  was  then  called  sheminith 
(1  Chr.  XV.  21;  Ps.  _vi.,  xii.,  title).  It  was 
light  and  portable,  or  it  could  not  be  used,  as 
it  doubtless  often  was,  in  the  act  of  dancing 
(Exod.  XV.  20;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6).  The  instru- 
ment used  by  David  was  more  properly  a  lyre, 
and  might  have  been  played  with  the  hand  or 
with  a  key  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23).     (See  Music.) 

HARROW  (1  Chr.  xx.  3).  The  harrow  was 
a  rude  implement  of  Jewish  husbandry,  being, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  ^  mere  plank  or  log 
of  wood,  upon  which  stones  were  heaped  and 
the  labourer  sat,  and  which  was  drawn  over 
the  ground  by  oxen,  to  break  in  pieces  the  clods 
and  level  the  surface  (Isa.  xxviii.  24,  25) ;  or 
perhaps  one  or  more  branches  of  trees  might 
be  used  in  the  same  way.  We  know,  however, 
that  an  implement  of  the  kind  was  used  for 
some  purposes,  which  was  wholly  or  in  part  of 
iron  (2  Sam.  xii.  31).     (See  Plough.) 

HART  (Ps.  xlii.  1).  Deer  is  a  general  name 
of  a  class  of  quadrupeds,  as  the  stag,  fallo\v- 
deer,  rein-deer,  elk,  &c.;  but  the  animal  is 
never  mentioned  by  this  generic  name  in  the 
Bible. 

The  fallow-deer  (1  Ki.  iv.  23)  was  a  clean 
animal  by  the  Levitical  law  (Deut.  xiv.  5).  It 
is  supposed  to  have  resembled  our  red  deer,  or 
hart,  in  size  and  colour ;  whence  the  name  of 
fallow  (pale  red  or  pale  yellow).  Some  have 
sujiposed  the  buffalo  of  modem  times  is  in- 
tended in  the  above  passages.  The  hart  is  the 
male  stag,  and  is  one  of  the  most  gi-aceful  and 
beautiful  of  all  animals.  It  was  clean  by  the 
Levitical  law  (Deut.  xii.  15;  xiv.  5);  and  the 
grace  and  agility  of  its  motions  are  alluded  to 
in  Song  ii.  9 ;  Isa.  xxxv.  6.  The  stag  lolls  or 
pants  like  the  dog,  and  is  soon  exhausted  by 
hunger  (Jer.  xiv.  5;  Lam.  i.  C).  The  roe,  y\- 
roe-buck,  is  another  name  for  the  hart ;  and  ii  s 
swiftness  of  foot  and  elegant  form  are  often 
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alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  "And  Asahel  was  as 
li''ht  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe"  (2  Sam.  ii.  18). 
The  roe  of  the  Scriptures  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  gazelle  ot  later  times,  which  is  still 
found  chiefly  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  a 
clean  animal  by  the  Levitical  law  (Deut.  xii. 
15),  and  a  favourite  of  the  chase  (Prov.  vi.  5; 
Isa.  xiii.  14).  Many  allusions  occur  to  this 
animal.  Its  agility  and  grace,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  eves,  are  famed  in  eastern  poetry. 

The  hind  is  the  female  stag.  She  is  smaller 
and  wcalcer  than  her  mate,  the  hart,  and  has 
no  horns.  She  is  sure  and  swift  of  foot,  and 
leaps  fearlessly  among  the  rocks  and  precipices 
(2  Sam.  xxii.  34;  Ps,  xviii.  33;  Hao.  iii.  19). 
The  instinctive  affection  of  the  hai*t  and  hind 
are  aUuded  to,  Prov.  v.  18, 19 ;  Song  ii.  7;  iii.  5. 


^^^■^phtali  (Gen.  xlix.  21)  would  be  more  appro- 
I^^Rately  rendered,  "  Naphtali  is  a  deer  roaming 
^^al  large;  he  shooteth  forth  noble  antlers." 
The  antlers  or  horns  indicate  the  strength  and 
lii-alth  of  the  stag;  and  the  whole  metaphor 
jiresses  the  increase  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
-  rtility  of  their  portion  in  Judea. 
^  HAllVEST  (Gen.  viii.  22).  Harvest  in  Pales- 
tine begins  about  the  commencement  of  A^jril 
and  terminates  in  June;  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
high  country  it  is  later.  Barley  harvest  pre- 
ceded wheat  harvest.  The  sickle  was  employed 
to  cut  it  down,  and  it  was  often  thrashed  and 
winnowed  in  the  open  air.  Gleanings  and 
comers  were  left  for  the  poor.  The  season 
■was  one  of  hard  work,  but  of  prevailing  mirth- 
fulness  :  the  "joy  of  harvest"  was  proverbial. 
The  wheat  was  collected  into  granaries,  but  the 
chaff  was  burned.  Those  who  work  in  cutting 
down  the  grain  and  binding  the  sheaves  "fill" 
with  the  one  "their  hand,"  and  the  other 
"their  bosom"  (Ps.  cxxix.  7).  The  food  of 
harvesters  in  Ruth's  time  was  parched  ears 
and  common  vine,  or  "  vinegar." 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  customary  salu- 
tation among  those  who  \vrought  in  the  harvest 
field,  and  such  as  passed  them,  or  came  among 
them.  "  Boaz  said  unto  the  reapers,  The  Lord 
be  with  you.  And  they  answered  him,  The 
Lord  bless  thee"  (Ruth  ii,  4).  (See  Seasons.) 
HATE  (Gen.  xxiv.  GO),  HATRED  (Eccl. 
ix.  1),  HATEFUL  (Ps.  xxxvi.  2).  To  hate  is 
to  abhor,  to  abominate,  or  to  regard  with  a 
passion  contrary  to  love  (Jer.  xliv.  4).     God's 
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hatred  is  towards  all  sinful  thoughts  and  ways. 
It  is  a  feeling  of  which  all  holy  beings  are  c<»n- 
scious  in  view  of  sin,  and  is  wholly  unlike  the 
hatred  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Scripture 
among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  20).  To 
hate  sometimes  means  to  love  in  a  less  degree. 
When  our  Saviour  says  that  he  who  would 
follow  him  must  "hate"  father  and  mother, 
he  means  that  even  these  dearest  earthly  friends 
must  be  loved  in  a  subordinate  degree ;  and  in 
the  same  sense  the  follower  of  Christ  is  to  hate 
his  own  life,  or  be  willing  to  sacrifice  it  for  the 
love  and  service  of  the  Redeemer.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  passages  and  connection  in 
which  these  words  occur  will  best  show  their 
true  force  and  meaning. 

HAVRAN— cave-land  (Ezek  xlvii.  16,  18) 
(in  Greek,  Auraiiitis)—a.  district  of  country 
east  of  the  Jordan,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  with  Iturea,  and  to  have  reached  from  a 
point  opposite  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  as  far  north 
as  Damascus.  In  modern  times  its  limits  have 
been  extended  as  far  south  as  Bozrah,  and  the 
whole  tract  is  represented  as  volcanic  and 
porous,  with  numerous  remains  of  towns,  vege- 
tation for  the  Arabs'  pasturage,  and  very 
fertile  plains.  (See  Porter's  Five  Years  in 
Damascus.) 

HAVILAH,  LAND  OF  (Gen.  ii.  11),  where 
the  sacred  historian  uses  the  name  which  was 
afterwards  applied  to  this  land,  and  which  was 
probably  derived  from  Havilah,  the  son  of 
Gush  (Gen.  x.  7),  whose  descendants  peojjled 
it.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  Colchis,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian.  A  country  of  this  name  may  have 
lain  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  towards 
the  Persian  Gulf,  where  the  Chavilah  of  later 
times  is  found.  One  of  these  provinces  may 
have  been  settled  by  Havilah,  the  descendant 
of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29).  A  third  Havilah 
is  supposed  to  be  intended  in  Gen.  xxv.  18, 
though  that  passage  may  also  describe  the  vast 
region  last  mentioned,  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  east,  and  Shur  by  the  Red  Sea  on 
the  west. 

The  phrase,  "from  Havilah  unto  Shur,"  in 
Gen.  xxv.  18  and  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  and  many  other 
passages,  seems  to  be  used  to  designate  the 
opposite  extremes  of  Arabia,  in  which  sense 
Havilah  may  be  regarded  as  the  eastern  border 
of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Ishmaelites 
and  Amalekites. 

H  AVOTH- J  AIR -cafttn^  of  Jair  (Num. 
xxxii.  41) — the  general  name  of  thirty  villages 
in  the  land  of  Gilead,  owned  by  the  thirty  sons 
of  Jair,  one  of  tlie  judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  x.  2-4). 

HAWK  (Job  xxxix.  26) — a  fierce  and  rapa- 
cious bird  of  the  falcon  tribe,  unclean  by  the 
Levitical  law  (Lev.  xi.  16 ;  Deut.  xiv.  15),  but 
so  sacred  among  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians, 
that  to  kill  one,  even  unintentionally,  was  a 
capital  crime.  The  allusion  in  the  passage 
first  cited  is  to  God's  providential  care  of  birds 
of  passage,  x^roviding  them  with  instinct  to 
determine  the  time  and  course  of  their  flight 
to  reach  a  warmer  cUmate.  Most  of  the  raptor 
birds  in  Palestine  are  migratory. 
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HAY  (Prov.  xxvii.  25).  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  this  word,  as  used  in  the  Bible,  | 
denotes  dried  grass,  as  it  does  with  us.  The 
management  of  grass  by  the  Hebrews,  as  food 
for  cattle,  was  entirely  different  from  ours.  It 
was  cut  green,  as  it  was  wanted ;  hence  "  mown 
grass"  (Ps.  Ixxii.  6).  So  in  Prov.  xxvii.  25, 
the  word  translated  "hay"  means  the  first 
shoots  of  the  grass;  and  the  whole  passage 
might  better  be  rendered,  "The  grass  appear- 
eth,  and  the  green  herb  showeth  itself,  and  the 
plants  of  the  mountains  are  gathered."  And 
in  Isa.  XV.  6  hay  is  put  for  grass,  and  grass  is 
put  for  the  green  herb.  The  tenderness  of 
grass,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  early 
period  at  which  it  is  cut  down  and  consumed, 
afford  the  sacred  writers  some  striking  and 
l)eautiful  illustrations  (Ps.  ciii.  15;  Isa.  xl.  6; 
Jas.  i.  11).     (See  Gkass,  Mowing.) 

HAZAEh— vision  of  God  (1  Ki.  xix.  15)— 
an  ofl&cer  in  the  court  of  Syria,  whom  Elijah 
was  commanded  to  anoint  as  successor  to  Ben- 
liadad,  and  at  the  same  time  to  anoint  Jehu  to 
be  king  of  Israel.  Several  years  afterwards, 
Benhadad,  residing  at  Damascus  and  being 
taken  sick,  instructed  Hazael  to  take  a  princely 
present  to  the  prophet  Elisha,  and  consult  him 
as  to  the  issue  of  his  sickness.  The  prophet 
informed  Hazael  that  his  royal  master's  disease 
would  not  prove  mortal,  but  still  that  he  v/ould 
not  live;  and  he  proceeded  to  predict  the 
elevation  of  Hazael  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  a,nd 
a  series  of  the  most  horrible  cruelties  of  which 
he  would  be  guilty  towards  the  children  of 
Israel.  Hazael  expressed  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence of  such  conduct ;  but  the  very  next  day 
he  stifled  Benhadad  to  death,  took  the  throne, 
and  in  process  of  time  perpetrated  all  the  bar- 
barities that  the  prophet  had  described  (2  Ki. 
X.  82,  33;  xii.  17,  18;  xiii.  3,  7,  22;  2  Chr. 
xxiv.  23). 

HAZAR,  HAZEP,  or  HAZOR-a  word 
meaning  village,  or  an  open  place  rudely  for- 
tified—is often  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
belonging  especially  to  the  territory  of  Judah 
and  Simeon.  (See  Hazor.)  Hazar  is  often 
joined  to  other  words— as  names  of  places. 

Hazar-addar— 'yiWaf7eo/6raM<?/(Num.xxxiv. 
4) — a  place  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
country,  called  Adar  in  Josh.  xv.  3. 

Hazar-enan  —  t-i7to(r7e  of  fountains  (Num. 
xxxiv.  9)— on  the  north-eastern  boundary,  and 
supposed  by  Porter  to  be  a  place  between 
Damascus  and  Palmyra. 

Hazar-gaddah— t'l/iafire  of  kids  cr  of  fortune 
(Josh.  XV.  27) — in  the  southern  district  of 
Judah, 

KAZAn-JiATTiCQ-s— middle  villaue  (Ezek»  xlvii. 
16)— on  the  borders  of  the  Hauran.  (See 
IIauran.) 

Hazarmaveth— ^-iZZaflfe  of  death  (Gen.  x.  26) 
—the  third  son  of  Joktan.  The  word  is  yet 
found  in  the  Arabian  name  of  Hadramaut. 
(See  Palgrave's  Arabia.) 

Hazar-shual— t'iZtof/e  of  foxes  (Josh.  xv.  28) 
—a  place  usually  mentioned  along  with  Beer- 
Bheba. 

Hazak-susah— or  plural,  s>\j^iyi— village  of 
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(Josh.  xix.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  31).  This  place, 
wliich  was  given  to  Simeon  in  the  south,  is  not 
identified,  but  its  mention  along  Avith  Beth- 
marcaboth — house  of  chariots — suggests  that  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  stations  or  depots 
between  Palestine » and  Egypt,  by  which  the 
merchandise  passing  between  the  two  countries 
was  transported. 

HAZEL  (Gen.  xxx.  37).  It  is  supposed  that 
the  almond  tree  is  intended  in  this  passage. 
The  original  word  is  susceptible  of  this  render- 
ing, or  it  may  mean  any  tree  that  produces 
nuts. 

liAZERlM.— villages.  In  Deut.  ii.  23  the 
phrase  rendered,  "the  Avims  which  dwelt  in 
Hazerim,"  should  be,  "the  Avim  which  dwelt 
in  villages." 

B.AZ^nOTn— villages  (Num.  xi.  35)— a 
station  in  the  desert,  not  yet  fully  identified, 
though  some  find  it  in  Hudhera,  west  of  the 
gulf  of  Akaba. 

HAZEZON-TAMAR.     (See  Engedi.) 

HAZOR  (Josh.  xi.  10)— a  capital  city  of  the 
Canaanites,  where  Jabin  dwelt,  and  which  was 
subdiied  and  burnt  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  1-13), 
It  was,  however,  rebuilt,  and  governed  by  a 
king  of  the  same  name,  whose  army  was  routed 
by  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  2-16).  It  was  fortified  by 
Solomon  (1  Ki.  ix.  15);  and  in  the  general 
invasion  of  the  country  by  Tiglath-pileser,  it  fell 
into  his  hands  (2  Ki.  xv.  29),  and  its  inhabitants 
were  carried  into  Assyria.  It  may  be  repre- 
sented by  Tell-Khuraibeh.  There  is  a  remark- 
able prophecy  respecting  Hazor  in  Jer.  xhx. 
28-33,  and  the  connection  shows  it  to  have  been 
a  place  of  great  importance.  Two  towns  of  this 
name  lay  in  the  south  of  Judah.     (See  Town.) 

HEAD.  The  word  is^a  contraction  of  the 
participle  heaved,  and  signifies  what  is  lifted  up 
or  exalted.  Besides  its  ordinary  meaning,  it 
has  various  figurative  acceptations  in  Scripture. 
The  cro^vn  w^as  worn  upon  the  head— it  was 
anointed  with  oil — or  it  was  strev\ra  with  ashes 
in  token  of  grief.  Head  means  also  chief,  prin- 
cipal, or  ruler.  Christ  is  Head  of  the  church, 
man  is  head  of  the  woman.  "The  head,"  or 
capital,  "of  Syria  is  Damascus."  (See  Ashes, 
Baldness,  Clothes,  Hair,  Hands,  Horn.) 

HEAL  (Eccl.  iii.  3),  HEALING  (Mai.  iv. 
2),  HEALTH  (Gen.  xliii.  28).  To  heal  all 
manner  of  sickness  and  diseases  by  the  word  of 
his  own  power  was  the  divine  prerogative  of 
our  Redeemer  (Matt.  iv.  23),  and  the  power  to 
heal  was  among  the  gifts  conferred  on  his  early 
apostles  (1  Cor.  xii.  28).  The  various  figurative 
uses  of  these  words  are  sufficiently  exi)lained 
by  their  connection. 

HEAP.     (See  Stone.) 

HEART  (Acts  xvi.  14)— the  seat  of  the 
affections,  desires,  and  motives;  though,  as  it 
is  often  employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  it 
embraces  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  man 
as  a  moral,  intellectual,  and  accountable  being 
(Matt.  XV.  19).  Thus,  when  God  is  said  to 
shine  into  the  hearts  of  men,  to  give  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  iv.  6),  the  term  is  used  in 
\  an    enlarged    sense,   and  the   whole    passage 
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teaches  us  that  God  causes  the  understanfUn^s 
of  men  to  be  enlightened  or  infonned  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  as  it 
is  made  known  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  the 
will  and  alYections  thus  come  under  the  influence 
of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  the  soul  is  trans- 
formed into  the  divine  image. 

The  nrophet  says,  "The  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desj)t'rately  wicked ;  who 
can  know  it?"  (Jer.  xvii.  9.)  And,  as  if  in 
reply  to  this  emphatic  question,  God  imme- 
diately declares  his  prerogative,  "I  the  Lord 
search  the  heart ;  I  try  the  i-eins  "  {v.  10). 

HEARTH  (Gen.  xviii.  6).     On  the  hearth 

the  fire  was  kindled,  and  bread  required  in 

haste  was  rapidly  cooked  and  fired  upon  it. 

""ii-  floor  being  sufficiently  heated,  was  swept — 

fire  being  shoved  to  a  side — the  bread  was 

I  upon  it,  and  covered  up  with  the  glowing 

M's.     (See  Bake,  Buead,  Ovens.) 

ifEATH  (Jer.  xvii.  6)— a  plant  peculiar  to 

I  and  barren  wastes.     It  is  used  in  some 

iitries  as  fuel,  and  also  to  stuff  beds  and 

tch  houses.      Its  place  in  the  desert,   in 

parched  and  imcultivated  ground,  is  alluded 

to  in  the  above  passage,  and  makes  but  a  part 

of  the  beautiful  figure  by  which  the  opposite 

conditions  of  the  righteous  and  wicked  are 

illustrated.     But  the  juniper  may  be  the  plant 

intended  (Jer.  xvii.  5-8).     The  same  word  is 

iised,  Jer.  xlviii.  6 ;  and  whether  it  denotes  in 

^^ins  passage  the  plant,  or  some  blasted  naked 

■ ',  or  an  animal  of  the  desert,  the  idea  con- 

\ed  is  the  same— viz.,  that  the  Moabites 

Hliould  seek  the  solitude  of  the  desert  to  elude 

the  pursuit  of  their  enemies.     The  Seventy 

make  it  in  this  place  the  wild  ass. 

:  lEATHEX  (Ps,  ii.  1).    This  term  is  applied 

the  sacred  writers  sometimes  to  unbelievers 

•r.  X.  25),  but  generally  in  the  same  sense 

ill  Gentiles.     In  modern  times  it  denotes  all 

■  ise  who  are  without  the  knowledge  of  the 

Gospel,    and    embraces   three -fourths   of    the 

human  race.     (See  Gentile,  Greece.) 

HEAVEN — what  is  heaved  up  or  high  (Gen. 
xlix.  25),  and  represents  four  different  Hebrew 
terms.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  considered  the 
region  of  the  air,  dew,  clouds,  and  wind  as  the 
first  hearven  (Job  xxxv,  11) ;  the  place  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  occupied  as  the  second 
heaven;  and  the  place  where  God,  and  Christ, 
and  angels  dwell,  as  the  third  heaven,  and 
invisible  to  mortal  eyes  (2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4). 

The  opinion  has  always  prevailed  among 
Jews  and  Christians,  Greeks  and  Komans,  and 
seems  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures 
(Luke  i.  19),  that  there  is  a  place  in  the  uni- 
j  verse  where  God's  presence  is  made  manifest 
by  some  visible  display  of  his  transcendent 
glory  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  company  that 
j  are  admitted  to  dwell  there.  To  such  a  place 
Paul  was  admitted  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  and  thither 
Jesus  ascended  (Luke  xxiv.  51 ;  Eph.  iv.  10 ; 
Heb.  viii.  1) ;  and  there  he  now  sits  upon  his 
throne  (Heb.  x.  12)  as  king  of  Zion,  and  there 
he  continually  officiates  as  our  advocate  and 

[intercessor  (Heb.  ix.  15,  24-28) ;   there  is  his 
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prepared  for  Christ's  friends  and  followers  to 
inhabit  when  the  earthly  house  of  this  taber- 
nacle shall  be  dissolved;  and  there  will  ha 
gathered  together,  in  one  blessed  indissoluble 
society,  all  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  out  of 
every  kingdom,  and  people,  and  tongue,  and 
nation,  whose  endless  and  rapturous  employ, 
meut  it  will  be  to  admire  and  adore  the  riches 
of  the  divine  grace  and  glory.  No  effects  of 
sin  will  be  found  in  heaven.  No  curse  is  there, 
and  life  immortal  is  the  happy  privilege  of  all 
its  population.  The  redeemed  are  clothed  in 
})erfect  holiness,  and  enjoy  unending  felicity. 
Jesus  is  there,  the  object  of  corjioreal  vision-— 
gladdening  tlie  sight  and  filling  the  bosoms  of 
countless  myriads.  They  serve  God — every 
spirit  rejoices  in  obedience — the  mind  has  on  it 
no  cloud  and  the  heart  no  stain ;  and  the  body, 
raised  from  the  grave  and  etherealized  by  the 
power  of  God,  feels  no  longer  the  menace  of 
disease  or  the  weakness  of  age,  the  exhaustion 
of  effort  or  the  pang  of  death.  The  gift  of  God 
is  eteraal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

The  heaven  of  heavens  (2  Chr.  vi.  18)  is  the 
highest  heaven,  as  the  song  of  songs  is  the 
most  excellent  song;  the  Go^l  of  gods  or  the 
Lord  of  lords,  the  greatest  of  gods  or  the 
supreme  of  lords. 

The  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  2)  is  the  same 
as  the  highest  heaven,  and  both  are  used  to 
express  the  idea  of  the  highest  exaltation  and 
glory  (Luke  ii.  15) — that  is,  God  dwells  not 
only  in  heaven,  but  above  the  heavens,  in  the 
third  or  very  highest  heaven.  The  rabbins 
and  the  Mohammedans  make  seven  heavens. 
(Comp.  2  Cor.  xii.  2;  Eph.  iv.  10;  Heb.  vii.  20.) 

Heaven,  kingdom  of.    (See  Kingdom.) 

HEAVE  OFFERING.     (See  Offering.) 

HEBER  (Judg.  iv.  17-21)  was  of  the  family 
of  Jethro,  and  was  distinguished  as  the  husband 
of  Jael,  who  killed  Sisera.  Six  persons  of  this 
name  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  (See 
Eber,  Hebrews.) 

HEBREWS  (Gen.  xiv.  13).  This  term  is 
used  to  denote  the  people  descended  from 
Abraham.  The  derivation  of  it  is  either  from 
Heber,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Abraham,  or 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Eber,  which  signifies 
from  the  other  side.  Abraham  was  named 
Abraham  licdhri,  Abraham  the  passenger,  or 
Abraham  the  emigrant,  as  he  had  emigrated 
from  Mesopotamia.  The  people  who  are  known 
by  the  name  Hebrews  came  "from  the  other 
side,"  as  we  say  of  a  foreigner  that  he  is  from 
beyond  seas ;  and  hence  the  Canaanites  might 
very  naturally  call  them  Hebrews,  or  people 
from  the  other  side.  They  were  not  called 
Jews  until  a  much  later  period  of  their  history ; 
and  this  name  was  derived  from  Jndah.  Jew 
is  a  corruption  of  Judahite,  one  of  tlie  tribes  of 
Judah.  Hebrew  was  the  ordinary  or  political 
name  ;  Israel  was  the  internal  or  religious 
da'^ignation. 

In  the  present  article  we  can  give  but  a  very 
general  outline  of  the  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary people. 

1.  Their  Origin. — A  man  of  wealth,  wisdom, 
and  integrity  was  selected  by  God  to  be  tlie 
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father  and  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and 
was  favoured  ■vvith  many  visions  and  revela- 
tions, promises  and  covenants,  all  tending  to 
show  him  the  greatness  and  glory  of  his  pos- 
terity. Among  other  things,  he  was  told  that 
his  descendants  should  be  very  numerous,  be 
taken  into  peculiar  relation  by  God  to  himself, 
and  should  subdue  and  possess  a  most  fertile 
and  beautiful  country.  (See  Abraham.)  About 
200  years  after  Abraham  was  appointed  to  this 
distinction,  we  find  Joseph,  his  great-grandson, 
holtling  one  of  the  principal  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt ;  and  by  a  train  of  remarkable 
Erovidences,  his  father  Jacob,  together  with 
is  eleven  brethren,  also  became  inhabitants  of 
that  country.     (See  Egypt,  Joseph,  Moses.) 

Up  to  this  period  they  had  lived  under  a 
patriarchal  form  of  government,  some  traces 
of  which  remained  through  succeeding  ages 
(see  Patriarchs)  ;  but  during  their  eventful 
journey  from  Egypt  God  established  a  govern- 
ment for  them,  the  elements  or  grand  princij)les 
of  which  are  found  in  the  law  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, promulgated  from  mount  Sinai. 
This  perfect  and  admirable  constitution  or 
code,  embracing,  as  it  did,  all  that  i:)ertains 
to  the  civil  as  well  as  the  religious  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  people,  was  foi-med  by  God 
himself,  and  by  him  administered,  as  emphati- 
cally lawgiver,  judge,  and  king  of  Israel ; 
and  hence  it  is  called  a  theocracy.  This  theo- 
cratic form  of  government,  under  various 
modifications,  existed  even  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  The  Jev/ish  kings  were  mere 
viceroys,  bound  to  govern  by  certain  laws,  and 
fearfully  punished  for  disobedience.  They 
were  raised  up  and  displaced  by  the  immediate 
and  frequently  visible  direction  of  God  (Hos. 
xiii.  11),  they  were  subject  to  his  authority 
(Deut.  xvii.  14-20),  and  the  prophets  in  their 
long  and  glorious  succession  were  appointed  to 
maintain  the  intercourse  between  God  and  his 
peculiar  people,  and  to  reprove  and  rebuke  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  for  all  their  rebellion 
against  hincu  Hence  it  is  justly  inferred  that 
the  shocks  and  revolutions  in  the  Jewish 
government,  however  it  might  interrupt  or 
modify,  never  destroyed  the  theocratic  relation 
subsisting  between  God  and  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, until  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel 
arose,  and  salvation  for  all,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
was  proclaimed  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 
(See  Cana^vn.  )  During  their  earlier  occuxjancy 
of  Canaan  the  land  was  subdivided ;  each  family 
had  its  own  allotted  portion  of  the  soil  and 
territory.  There  were  probably  15,000,000 
acres  in  Canaan,  and  every  Israelite  able  to 
carry  arms  might  have  about  20  acres  set  apart 
to  him  as  his  own  possession.  Quatuor  jugera, 
or  4  acres,  was  the  Roman  phrase  for  a  rural 
competence  in  the  best  days  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  at  an  earlier  period  only  2  acres 
were  given  to  the  soldier.  But  the  Hebrew 
yeomanry  had  a  more  ample  patrimony  than 
the  boasted  liljerality  of  Rome  could  afford. 

2.    Their   IMuiion. — It  v/as  evidently    the 
design  of  God  that  the  Hebrews  should  be 
entirely  separated  and  distinguished  from  all 
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other  nations,  and  to  this  end  their  religion 
and  laws  were  most  wisely  adapted;  and, 
besides  this,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
they  were  required  to  observe  were  of  the  most 
significant  import,  and  perfectly  fitted  to 
engage  the  attention  of  such  a  people.  There 
was  a  body  of  men  set  apart,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted all  matters  relating  to  religion  and  law, 
which,  under  this  singular  government,  were 
one  and  the  same  thing.  To  these  persons,  who 
officiated  as  priests,  judges,  and  a  board  of 
health,  &c,,  was  allowed  one-tenth  of  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land.  The  Levites,  as  the  sacred 
tribe,  had  a  portion  of  the  lands  assigned  them, 
with  forty-eight  cities,  and  thus  formed  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  priests  and  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  Commerce  was  necessarily 
very  limited,  as,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
institutions,  all  connection  with  other  nations 
and  societies  was  in  a  great  measure  made 
impracticable.  And  yet  the  feasts  and  festivals 
which  were  periodically  celebrated,  and  upon 
the  most  important  of  which  the  whole  nation 
was  required  to  attend  in  a  body,  effectually 
preserved  their  social  character  and  habits. 
(See  Feasts.)  This  constitution  and  these 
laws  were  given  chiefly  at  or  near  mount  Sinai. 
And  thus,  in  the  wastes  of  Arabia,  and  long 
before  any  lawgiver  arose  of  which  the  world 
has  now  any  knowledge,  a  system  of  laws  and 
a  form  of  government  were  i:)rescribed  for  the 
children  of  Israel  which  has  been  the  wonder 
of  succeeding  ages,  and  has  exerted  a  boundless 
influence  on  the  minds  and  institutions  of  all 
succeeding  generations  of  mankind. 

3.  Their  Political  History.  — After  forty  years' 
continuance  in  the  wildei-ness,  during  which 
time  every  individual  but  two  of  the  race  that 
left  Egypt  had  died,  and  given  place  to  their 
children,  they  were  brought  into  the  land  of 
Canaan.  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  the 
administration  of  the  government  was  com- 
mitted to  a  body  of  men  called  "judges." 
This  was  a  species  of  dictatorship ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  these  judges  were  appointed  only 
for  extraordinary  occasions  and  for  specific 
purposes  (Judg.  iii.  8-10,  14,  15;  vi.  33,  36). 
Their  power,  however,  was  very  great,  (Judg. 
viii.)  Of  these  rulers  there  were  in  all  fifteen 
from  Othniel  to  Samuel,  in  whose  time  the 
government  was  changed.  (See  Judges.)  When 
the  Hebrews  liad  fallen  into  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, God  sufi'ered  their  enemies  to  prevail 
against  them ;  and  as  they  came  to  be  involved 
in  wars  with  the  neighboiu'ing  nations,  they 
felt  the  necessity  of  a  military  leader,  or  some 
more  efficient  government ;  and  they  asked  for 
a  king.  Saul  was  given  to  them  in  this  rela- 
tion; but,  though  victorious  in  many  battles, 
he  displeased  God,  and  David,  the  son  of 
Jesse,  was  anointed  to  the  throne  in  his  place. 
Under  his  reign  Jerusalem  was  adorned  and 
fortified,  and  made  the  seat  of  government; 
the  empire  was  greatly  extended,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  nation  were  never  more 
glorious.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Solo- 
mon, whose  reign  forms  the  most  splendid 
period  of  the  Jewish  history,  and  it  was  dis« 
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tingfuished  by  the  erection  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  His  costly  palace  and  magni- 
ficent court  could  not  be  maintained  without 
heavy  contributions  from  the  people ;  and 
upon  his  death,  and  the  succession  of  his  son 
Rehoboam,  they  demanded  some  relief  from 
these  heavy  bunlens.  This  being  refused  in  a 
very  offensive  manner,  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes 
revDlted  under  Jeroboam,  and  were  called  the 
"kingdom  of  Israel."  Judah  and  Benjamin 
adhered  to  Relioboam,  and  were  called  the 
"kingdom  of  Judah."  The  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judali  were  jjrobably  called  Jews 
from  this  time  till  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as 
li,  was  destroyed;  and  then  the  word  Jews 
ame  the  common  name  for  all  the  descen- 
( I  ants  of  Jacob.  After  a  series  of  wars  between 
Judah  and  Israel,  and  between  them  and  other 
nations,  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  at  length 
subverted,  the  territory  fell  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  and  the  people  of  the  ten  revolted 
tribes  which  composed  it  were  carried  captive 
into  Assyria,  never  as  a  body  to  return, 
(2  Kings  xvii.)  Tlie  kingdom  of  Judah,  too, 
soon  after  met  a  similar  fate,  her  people  being 
carried  into  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Seventy  long  years  of  bondage  passed  away 
before  any  relief  came  to  them;  but  Cyrus, 
king  of  [Persia,  subdued  Babylon,  and  per- 
mitted the  Jews,  then  in  captivity,  to  return 
to  their  country;  but  they  went  back  with 
not  a  few  foreign  customs  and  dogmas 
with  which  they  had  become  familiar  in 
the  time  of  their  exile.  The  lofty  aspira- 
tion, the  simple  piety,  and  pure  morality  of 
their  better  days,  were  not  with  them;  the 
'  itle  and  self-righteous  Pharisee,  and  worldly- 
nded  Sadducee,  and  a  variety  of  other  sects, 
r-i-iang  up;  and  error,  corruption,  and  super- 
stition prevailed  in  every  form.  Our  informa- 
tion concerning  this  period  of  Jewish  history  is 
derived  chiefly  from  Josephus  and  the  books  of 
I    the  Maccabees.     (See  Babylon,  Persia.) 

The    kingdom    never    reached    its    former 

glory.      While    Nehemiah  lived,   indeed,  the 

nation  continued  to  prosper;  but  soon  after  his 

ath  the  country  ceased  to  be  considered  a 

t  iuct  portion  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  was 

j    ued  to  the  province  of  Syria.     The  direct 

[management  oi  civil  affairs  was  committed  to 
the  priests ;  but  these  were  appointed  to  their 
^  '  h  office  by  the  Syrian  governors.     This  was 
metrically  opjio.sed  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
.  ish  state,  and  was  most  pernicious  in  its 
dts.     The  people,  indeed,  remained  faithful 
;lie  Persian  government  till  the  close  of  its 
tence,  and  were  on  this  account  permitted 
live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours.     But 
office  of  the  high  priesthood,  being  at  the 
;»osal  of  the  Syrian  viceroys,  now  became 
object  of  worldly  ambition,  and  was  sought 
--'-•-T  chiefly  by  those  means  which  are  most 
I     etiicacious  with  worldly  ridel's.      Four  high 
I     priests— Jeshua,  Joachim,  Eliashib,  and  Joiada 
liad  held  the  sacred  office,  and  been  removed 
leath  from  it,  since  tlie  return  from  Babylon, 
lanan  now  succeeded  his  father,  Joiada,  in 
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the  pontificate.  But  Joshua,  another  son  of 
Joiada,  had  received  the  appointment  from 
Bagoses,  governor  of  Syria;  and  hence  ho 
demiuided  the  office  from  his  brother.  Johanaii 
refused,  and  slew  Joshua  in  the  inner  court  <jf 
the  temple,  where  he  had  made  the  offeasivo 
demand.  For  this  insult  to  hi»  authority 
Bagoses  censured  the  Jews  severely,  upbraided 
them  with  polluting  the  temple  by  an  act  of 
murder,  and  imposed  a  tax  ui^on  all  tlie  lambs 
offered  in  sacrifice,  which  was  exacted  till  the 
recall  of  Bagoses,  about  seven  years  afterwards. 

Jadilua,  son  of  Johanan,  the  next  high  priest, 
did  much  to  advance  and  maintain  the  moral 
and  social  improvement  of  the  people.  In  his 
time  the  Samaritans,  who  had  lonjj  been  denied 
access  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  built  a 
temple  for  themselves  on  mount  Gerizim. 
This  increased  the  enmity  which  already 
existed  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and 
led  to  that  entire  alienation  which  was  after- 
wards displayed.  Soon  after  this  the  Persian 
government  was  overturned  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  Israel  was  brought  under  the  sway 
of  the  Macedonians.  The  high  priest  is  said  to 
have  won  the  favour  of  Alexander  by  showing 
him  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning  hi.s 
rapid  and  extensive  victories  (Dan.  viii.  7;  xi.  3) ; 
and  hence  the  i^eople  of  Judea  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  their  peculiar  national  privileges,  and 
were  freed  from  taxes  every  seventh  year. 
But  the  Samaritans  were  compelled  to  retire 
to  Shechem,  between  mount  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
and  Samaria  was  re-peopled  by  a  colony  of 
Macedonians. 

After  Alexander's  death,  his  dominions  being 
divided  among  his  four  generals,  the  province 
of  Syria,  embracing  Palestine,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Laomedon.  Judea,  soon  after  this,  came  into 
the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  king  of  Egyiit, 
and  many  of  the  peoi)le  were  sent  thither  as 
colonists,  which  accounts  for  the  number  of 
Jews  which  afterwards  abounded  in  Alex- 
andria, Lybia,  Cyrene,  and  other  places. 
Jaddua,  the  high  priest,  was  succeeded  by 
Onias,  and  he  by  Simon  the  Just,  during  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy.  Simon  repaired  and  fortified 
the  city  and  temple,  and  is  said  to  have  also 
comiileted  the  Old  Testament  canon,  by  adding 
the  \vritings  of  Ezra  and  Is  ehemiah,  the  books 
of  Clu-onicles  and  Esther,  and  the  prophecies 
of  Malachi.  Under  the  Egyptian  kings  the 
Jews  enjoyed  prosperity  for  a  considerablo 
time.  The  days  of  Antiochus  IV.  are  remark- 
able as  a  period  of  dreadful  calamities  to  the 
Jewish  people.  Having  taken  offence  at  their 
conduct  in  the  dispute  between  Jason  and  his 
brother  Menelaus  about  the  priesthood,  he 
came  upon  them  with  tremendous  violence. 
For  three  days  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  given 
uj)  to  the  rage  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  Four 
thousand  of  the  people  were  slain,  and  as  many 
more  sold  into  slaveiy.  Menelaus  led  the 
impious  king  into  the  temple,  whence  he  carried 
off  1,800  talents  of  silver  and  gold;  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  reliirious  feelings  of  Israel  were 
outraged,  and  the  God  of  all  the  earth  insulted, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  swine  upon  the  altar 
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of  burnt  offering.  Leaving  Menelaus  in  the 
pontificate,  Antiochus  Upiphanes  (the  illustri- 
ous) returned  to  Antioch. 

About  a  year  after  this  he  was  compelled  by 
the  Romans  to  desist  from  another  attack  ujDon 
Egypt,  and  took  the  opportunity  as  he  returned 
of  venting  his  rage  on  the  defenceless  Jews. 
Jerusalem  was  assaulted  by  Apollonius,  the 
leader  of  the  Syrian  army,  on  Sabbath,  while 
the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  divine  worship. 
Multitudes  were  slain,  10,000  were  sent  into 
captivity,  and  the  city  was  plundered,  set  on 
fire,  and  its  walls  destroyed.  The  services  of 
the  temple  were  discontinued,  the  daily  sacri- 
fices ceased,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was 
nearly  left  desolate  (b.  c.'lGS).  Subsequently 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  Xenius  was  received  by 
the  Samaritans  into  the  temple  on  mount 
Gerizim;  and  the  "holy  and  beautiful  house" 
of  Jehovah  on  mount  JNIoriah  was  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  and  the  sacred  courts  were  defiled 
by  the  images  and  offerings  of  heathen  idolatry. 
The  very  reading  of  the  law  of  God  was  pro- 
hibited, and  every  copy  of  the  sacred  volume 
demanded  from  the  devoted  servants  of  the 
Most  High.  This  edict  was  disobeyed,  and 
Antiochus  inflicted  on  all  recusants  the 
most  cruel  tortures  and  agonizing  deaths  to 
which  men  could  be  subjected.  Eut  even  in 
these  circumstances  thei-e  were  men  of  faith 
who  defied  the  monster  and  his  cruelties,  and 
died  triumphantly,  in  the  assurance  that  God 
would  avenge  his  people,  and  that  speedily. 

jSor  was  it  long  till  deliverance  was  brought 
to  the  suffering  Hebrews,  by  the  hands  of 
Mattathias  and  his  sons,  generally  styled  the 
Maccabees.  They  were  descendants  of  Aaron, 
by  his  son  Eleazar,  and  were  at  this  time  a 
family  of  some  note  and  influence  in  their  city, 
Modin.  Mattathias  refused  to  apostatize  at 
the  mandate  of  the  king's  commissioner ;  and 
in  a  burst  of  virtuous  indignation,  slew  one  of 
his  countrymen  who  was  about  to  obey  the 
idolatrous  command.  This  was  the  turning 
point  of  Jewish  misery.  The  standard  of  re- 
sistance was  raised,  the  sons*  of  Mattathias 
and  many  of  the  people  gathered  round  it, 
slew  the  commissioner  and  his  attendants  on 
the  spot,  organized  themselves  and  numl^ers 
who  daily  joined  them  into  a  regular  army, 
and  ceased  not  their  noble  patriotic  exertions 
till  Judea  had  been  freed  from  the  tyrant  of 
Syria,  and  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  to 
a  great  extent  restored.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  the  revolt  Mattathias  died,  and 
the  command  devolved  upon  Judas,  surnamed 
INIaccabeus.  The  young  leader,  with  his  small 
but  resolute  army,  routed  the  forces  of  Anti- 
ochus in  several  engagements,  slew  thousands 
of  the  Syrians,  gained  possession  of  the  city 
and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  purified  them  from 
every  vestige  of  heathenism,  and  restored  the 
daily  sacrifice  and  the  services  of  the  temple, 
after  they  had  been  interrupted  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  About  this  time  Antiochus  died 
in  Persia,  and  is  said  to  have  confessed  that 

*  John,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan. 
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he  was  smitten  by  the  hand  of  God  for  his 
cruelties  to  the  chosen  people. 

Judas  Maccabeus  was  then  recognized  as 
governor  of  Judea  in  the  year  1G3  B.C.  The 
reign  of  the  Asmonean  *  princes  was  by  no 
means  one  of  peace.  The  disloyalty  of  some 
of  their  own  countrymen,  the  ambitious  in- 
trigues of  the  Syrians,  and  the  interference 
of  neighbouring  powers,  kept  the  nation  in 
almost  perpetual  turmoil.  After  Judas,  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  princes,  were  Jona- 
than and  Simon,  the  brothers  of  Judas,  vfho 
completed  "the  freedom  of  Jerusalem,"  and 
did  much  to  strengtihen  and  improve  the  king- 
dom ;  John  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon,  who,  by 
a  series  of  successful  wars  with  the  Sj'rians, 
Samaritans,  and  Idumeans,  so  enriched  the 
nation  and  confirmed  his  government  that 
the  kingdom  reached  a  degree  of  prosperity 
unknown  since  the  return  from  Babylon; 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  against  whom  the  nation 
revolted,  and  kept  up  hostilities  for  nine  years, 
in  which  conflict  50,000  persons  perished;  and 
Aristobulus,  under  whom,  after  various  vicissi- 
tudes of  misfortune,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Pompey,  and  the  Jews  made  tributary  to 
Pome.  Thus  ended  the  Asmonean  dynasty, 
after  a  subsistence  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  years,  when  it  made  way  for  the  Idumean 
princes. 

Herod  the  Great,  son  of  Antipater  of  Idumea, 
now  acquired  the  kingdom  through  th^  influ- 
ence of  Mark  Antony,  and  was  the  first  Gentile 
who  filled  the  Jewish  throne.  The  sceptre  was 
now  about  to  depart  from  Judah.  The  birth 
of  Messiah  was  at  hand.  Herod  was  great  in 
ambition,  and,  as  the  result  of  this,  in  jealousy, 
cruelty,  and  prodigality.  Every  one  who 
could  possibly  be  suspd^ted  of  aspiring  to  tlie 
throne  was  put  to  death.  He  rebuilt  and 
adorned  the  temple  at  immense  labour  and 
expense,  and  undertook  and  completed  many 
other  i)ublic  works.  When  the  power  of 
Antony  declined  in  Pome,  he  sought  and 
found  favour  with  Octavius,  the  first  Caesar 
Augustus,  and  by  his  assistance  enlarged  the 
bounds  of  his  kingdom,  till  the  whole  country 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  much  beyond 
Jordan,  was  added  to  his  dominions. 

But  the  advent  of  a  greater  than  Herod  was 
at  hand.  In  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign 
was  born  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerumier 
of  the  Messiah,  who  had  been  long  expected 
by  the  pious  Hebrews,  and  was  needed  by  the 
entire  world;  and  six  months  afterwards  the 
Saviour  appeared  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea. 

The  reign  of  Herod  terminated  in  tlie  first 
year  of  our  Saviour's  life,  and  he  divided  his 
kingdom  by  will  among  his  three  sons,  Arche- 
laus,  Antipas,  and  Philip.  In  a  little  more 
than  forty  years,  however,  this  dynasty  came 
to  an  end,  Judea  sunk  to  a  minor  province, 
and  thenceforward  governors  were  sent  from 
Pome  until  the  destruction  of  their  once  holy 
and  beautiful  city,  Jerusalem.  After  this 
mournful  event  the  Jews  remained  subject  to 

*  Asmonean,  from  Asmoneus,  the  great-grandfather 
of  Mattathias. 
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the  Roman  government  until  Adrian  became 
emperor  of  Rome,  A.D.  70,  when  tliey  rebelled, 
ana  were  entirely  dispersed,  and  so  remain  to 
this  day. 

Literature  of  the  Jcios. — Their  inspired  litera- 
ture is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  no 
nation  can  boast  of  so  sacred  a  treasure.  Take 
it  as  mere  literature,  it  has  no  equal  in  the 
8imi)licity  of  its  proso  and  sublimity  of  its 
poetry,  the  freshness  of  its  descriptions,  the 
raciness  of  its  annals,  and  the  ardour  of  its 
devotion.  It  has  claims  far  surpassing  that  of 
civilized  antiquity.  It  is  the  composition  of 
many  writers  of  many  ages  and  countries. 
Some  sections  of  it  were  composed  in  Arabia, 
and  others  in  the  dungeons  of  Rome.  Some 
portions  of  it  were  written  in  the  times  of  tlie 
Pharaohs,  and  others  in  the  era  of  the  Csesars. 
It  tells  of  expeditions  prior  to  those  of  Jason 
and  the  Argonauts.  It  describes  national  ad- 
ventures long  before  Achilles  and  Troy.  Its 
ethical  system  precedes  Thales  and  Pythagoras. 
Its  muse  was  vocal  before  Orpheus  or  Hesiod. 
Above  all,  it  is  the  accredited  revelation  of  the 
true  and  merciful  Jehovah,  able  to  make  "  wise 
unto  salvation,  by  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
There  is  nothing  about  the  Bible  which  is  not 
hallowed.  Its  structure,  its  style,  the  life  of 
its  authors, — the  contents  of  its  history,  the 
figures  and  allusions  of  its  poetry,  the  gorgeous 
scenes  and  visions  of  its  prophecies,  —  the 
examples  it  records,  and  the  acts  of  glowing 
devotion  which  it  has  narrated, — its  gradual 
formation  into  one  canonical  book,  its  wonder- 
ful preservation  in  manuscripts,  its  early  ver- 
sions and  modem  translations,  its  various 
editions  and  its  first  printed  copies, — the  re- 
marks of  good  men  on  its  religion,  and  of 
learned  men  on  its  literature, — its  reception 
among  barbarous  tribes,  and  the  effect  which 
it  has  produced, — all  that  has  been  written 
about  it  and  upon  it,  collated  texts,  biblical 
grammars,  dictionaries  and  concordances,  eru- 
dite comments,  practical  remarks,  pious  reflec- 
tions;— all  is  sacred,  all  is  venerated  by  the 
sanctified  scholar;  for  it  refines  the  heart  as 
well  as  delights  the  imagination.  The  Hebrew 
language,  too,  cognate  with  the  northern  and 
rougher  Aramaic  and  the  southern  and  more 
polished  Arabic,  has  a  freshness,  simplicity, 
and  energy  about  it  which  belong  to  few 
modem  tongues.  It  is  all  nature  and  fire- 
pure  in  Moses,  refined  in  David,  but  somewhat 
tainted  in  the  period  of  Malachi.  In  antiquity, 
it  is  the  tongue  of  Adam;  in  sanctity,  the 
tongue  of  God. 

The  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  not  contained 
in  Scripture,  is  of  a  very  different  character. 
Some  of  it  is  learned,  but  much  of  it  is  only 
laborious  trifling.  Many  of  the  rabbis,  such 
as  the  Masorets,  busied  themselves  with  the 
text  of  Scripture;  others  in  the  middle  ages 
wrote  grammars,  lexicons,  and  commentaries. 
The  principal  schools  of  learning  were  at 
Tiberias  and  Babylon.  The  great  repository  of 
Jewish  learning  is  the  Talmud.  This  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara,— 
the  one  is  the  text,  and  the  other  the  comment 
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upon  it.  The  Mishna  (which  word  means 
repetition)  contains  the  oral  law,  or  traditions 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  comtMled  by  Rabl)i 
Judah  the  holy,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century. 

1.  iMie  first  part  is  entitled  Zeraim  (of 
seeds),  and  treats  of  agriculture  and  the  laws 
relatinjj  to  it. 

2.  The  second  is  called  Moed  (of  festivals), 
and  treats  of  tlie  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
and  other  holidays. 

3.  The  third  is  called  Nashim  (of  women), 
and  treats  of  the  ceremonies  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  and  of  other  matters  relative  to  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes, 

4.  The  fourth  is  called  Nezikin  (of  damages), 
and  treats  of  the  laws  regulating  the  conduct 
of  men  in  civilized  communities,  and  of  the 
punishment  due  to  their  infraction. 

5.  The  fifth  is  called  Kodashim  (of  things 
holy),  and  treats  of  offerings. 

6.  The  sixth  is  called  Tahoroth  (of  purifica- 
tions), and  treats  of  the  mode  in  which  persons 
and  things  become  unclean,  and  of  the  cere- 
monies to  be  observed  in  their  purification. 

The  reasons  for  this  order,  as  laid  down  by 
Maimonides  in  his  preface  to  the  Talmud,  are 
as  follows: — The  work  commences  with  the 
laws  respecting  agriculture,  because  on  this 
depends  the  very  existence  of  man,  who  with, 
out  food  would  not  be  able  to  serve  the  Lord. 
These  are  succeeded  by  the  laws  relative  to 
festivals,  because  that  is  the  order  observed  in 
the  Bible  (Lev.  xxv.  5,  6).  For  the  same 
reason  the  part  which  treats  of  the  rights  of 
women  is  made  to  X)recede  the  laws  concerning 
damages  (see  Exod.  xxi.  7,  12).  The  four  first 
Sedarim  are  thus  made  to  include  those 
subjects  which  are  chiefly  treated  of  in  the  book 
of  Exodus,  and  the  remaining  two  are  occu- 
pied with  the  matter  discussed  in  Leviticus. 
The  six  parts  of  the  Mishna  are  each  divided 
into  treatises  or  books,  these  again  into 
chapters,  and  the  latter  into  single  decisions. 

Nothing  can  appear  more  striking  than  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  world  at  large  by 
the  opinions  and  events  which  originated 
among  the  Jewish  people.  A  pastoral  family, 
neither  so  numerous,  so  warlike,  nor  so  well 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  as  many 
others  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe,  grad- 
ually increased  into  a  powerful  community, 
became  distinguished  by  a  system  of  doctrines 
and  usages  different  from  those  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding tribes;  retaining  it,  too,  amid  the 
numerous  changes  of  fortune  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  and  finally  impressing  its 
leading  princii)les  upon  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  At  a  remote 
era  Abraham  crt)sses  the  Euphrates,  a  solitary 
traveller,  not  knowing  whither  he  went,  but 
obeying  a  divine  voice,  which  called  him  from 
among  idolaters  to  become  the  father  of  a  new 
people  and  of  a  jiurer  faith,  at  a  distance  from 
his  native  country.  His  grandson  Jacob,  a 
"  Syrian  ready  to  perish,"  goes  down  into 
Egypt  with  a  few  individuals,  where  his  de- 
scendants, although  evil  entreated  and  aflSicted, 
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T:)ecame  a  "nation,  great,  miglitj^,  and  popu- 
lous," and  whence  they  were  dehvered  by  the 
special  interposition  of  Heaven.  In  prosperity 
and  adversity  they  are  still  the  objects  of  the 
same  vigilant  providence  which  has  reserved 
them  for  a  great  i>urpose  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  latter  days ;  while  the  Israelites  them- 
selves, as  if  conscious  that  their  election  was  to 
be  crowned  with  momentous  results,  still  kept 
their  thoughts  fixed  on  Palestine,  as  the  theatre 
of  their  glory,  not  less  than  as  the  possession  of 
their  tribes. 

At  one  period  they  are  in  bondage,  the  vic- 
tims of  a  relentless  tyranny,  and  menaced  with 
complete  extirpation;  but  the  hope  of  enjoying 
the  land  promised  to  their  fathers  never  ceased 
to  animate  their  hearts ;  for  they  trusted  that 
God  would  surely  visit  them  in  the  house  of 
their  affliction,  and,  in  his  appointed  time, 
carry  them  into  the  inheritance  of  peace  and 
rest.  At  a  later  epoch  they  are  swept  away  as 
captives  by  the  hands  of  idolaters,  who  used 
all  the  motives  which  spring  from  fear  and 
from  interest  to  secure  their  compliance  with 
a  foreign  worship;  but,  rejecting  all  such  in- 
ducements, they  still  continued  a  separate 
people,  steadily  resisting  the  operation  of  those 
causes  which,  in  almost  every  other  instance, 
have  been  found  sufficient  to  melt  down  a 
vanquished  horde  into  the  population  and 
habits  of  their  masters.  At  length  they  appear 
as  the  instruments  of  a  dispensation  which  em- 
braces the  dearest  interests  of  all  the  sons  of 
Adam;  and  which,  in  happier  circumstances 
than  ever  fell  to  their  own  lot,  has  already 
modified  and  greatly  exalted  the  character, 
the  institutions,  and  the  prospects  of  the  most 
improved  portion  of  mankind  in  both  hemi- 
spheres of  the  globe. 

Connected  with  Christianity,  indeed,  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews  rises  before  the  reflect- 
ing mind  in  a  very  singular  point  of  view ;  for, 
in  opxjosition  to  their  own  wishes,  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  religion  which  has  not 
only  superseded  their  i)eculiar  rites,  but  is 
rapidly  advancing  towards  that  universal  ac- 
ceptation which  they  were  wont  to  anticipate 
in  favour  of  their  own  ancient  law.  In  spite 
of  themselves,  they  have  been  as  the  little 
leaven  which  was  destined  to  leaven  the  whole 
lump  ;  and  in  perfonning  this  office,  they  have 
proceeded  with  nearly  the  same  absence  of 
intention  and  consciousness  as  the  latent  prin- 
ciple of  fermentation,  to  which  the  metaphor 
quoted  bears  allusion ;  they  aimed  at  one  thing, 
and  have  accomplished  another :  but  while  we 
compare  the  means  with  the  ends,  whether  in 
their  physical  or  moral  relations,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  therein  examine  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  human  race.  (See  Canaan,  Captivity, 
Jews,  Tribe.) 

Hebrew  op  the  Hebrews  (Phil.  iii.  5)  has 
been  supposed  by  some  to  denote  that  the 
individual  so  called  had  both  a  Hebrew  father 
and  mother ;  but  others  take  it  to  mean  that 
he  was  a  Hebrew  both  by  nation  and  language 
— which  many  of  Abraham's  descendants  were 
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not  —or  a  Hebrew  Jew  performing  worship  in 
the  original  Hebrew  tongue,  and  of  course 
more  truly  honourable  in  a  Jew's  eyes  than 
one  born  out  of  Judea,  and  speaking  the  Greek 
or  any  other  than  the  Hebrew  language. 

Hebrews,  epistle  to  the.  There  is  prob- 
able evidence  that  this  epistle  was  written  by 
Paul  about  the  year  62-3,  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  that  it  was  ad(i-essed  to  the  believ- 
ing Jews  of  Palestine. 

This  important  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
is  designed  to  show  the  divine  character  and 
offices  of  the  Redeemer,  the  superiority  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  lawj,  and  the  true  design  and 
import  of  the  Mosaic  institutions ;  the  fortitude 
and  perseverance  to  which  the  Gospel  promises 
were  calculated  to  excite  the  Hebrew  converts, 
and  the  course  of  life  to  which  such  evan- 
gelical hopes  and  anticipations  should  lead. 
It  exhibits  the  divine  character  of  the  Re- 
deemer, establishes  his  infinite  superiority  to 
Moses  as  an  apostle,  and  to  the  Aaronic  family 
as  a  priest.  It  contrasts  the  grandeur,  the 
efficacy,  and  the  perpetuity  of  new-covenant 
privileges,  worship,  and  promises,  Avith  the 
earthliness,  the  feebleness,  and  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  figurative  economy ;  and  it  en- 
forces the  awful  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  by  considera- 
tions derived  from  all  that  is  fitted  to  elevate 
hope  and  to  give  energy  to  godly  fear.  It  is 
the  key  to  the  ritual  of  Moses,  which  unlocks 
its  most  intricate  and  mysterious,  and  appar- 
ently trivial,  arrangements.  It  brings  to  view 
the  soul  that  animated  the  whole  body  of  its 
ceremonies,  and  w^hich  gives  them  all  their 
importance ;  and  by  the  light  it  affords,  we  are 
enabled  to  enter  into  thp  darkest  places  of  that 
extraordinary  edifice,  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
its  proportions,  and  the  admirable  adaptation 
of  all  its  parts  to  their  design.  It  was  calculated 
to  reconcile  the  Jew  to  the  destruction  of  his 
temple,  the  loss  of  his  priesthood,  the  abolition 
of  his  sacrifices,  the  devastation  of  his  country, 
and  the  extinction  of  his  name;  because  it 
exhibits  a  nobler  temple,  a  better  priesthood, 
a  more  perfect  sacrifice,  a  heavenly  inheritance, 
and  a  more  durable  memorial. 

And  there  is  a  regular  method  in  this  elabo- 
rate composition.  Its  special  purpose  was  to 
warn  the  believing  Helirews  against  apostasy. 
To  attach  them  still  more  to  Christianity,  the 
apostle  describes  its  superior  glory : — 

1.  Its  author  is  higher  tlian  the  angels,  and 
the  angels  were  the  loftiest  beings  revealed  in 
Scripture.  Jesus  is  the  Son ;  they  are  but  the 
servants,  nay,  his  servants  (Heb.  i.  6,  13,  14). 
But  it  may  be  objected  that  Jesus  was  not 
superior  to  angels,  for  he  was  a  man.  Tlie 
reply  of  the  apostle  is.  "Be  it  so;  he  became 
man,  stooped  from  his  high  estate,  but  now  he 
is  crowned  with  glory  and  honour." 

2.  The  founder  of  Christianity  was  higher 
than  Moses.  Moses  was  a  servant ;  Christ  is 
the  Son,  leading  us  to  a  nobler  rest  than  the 
Hebrews  enjoyed  in  Canaan. 

3.  Christ  is  superior  to  Aaron,  for  his  priest- 
hood is  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec    Aaron 
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had  sins  of  his  own  to  atone  for ;  Christ  had 
none.  Aaron's  priesthood  offered  worthless 
animals,  often,  for  they  had  no  moral  efficacy ; 
Jesus  i)resented  himseif  on  the  altar,  and  but 
once.  One  priest  after  another  apijroached  the 
Jewish  altar ;  but  Jesus,  the  one  Hi^'h  Priest, 
ever  liveth,  and  hath  not  left  the  Holy  place 
into  which  he  entered.  Each  section  of  the 
ei)istle  is  followed  up  b>^  an  appeal  against 
apostasy;  and  the  sustaining  faith  of  early 
worthies,  honoured  by  a  place  in  the  record 
of  Scripture,  is  rehearsed  with  multiplied 
examples. 

The  epistle  is  anonymous,  but  the  weight  of 
external  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Paul.  Other 
authors  have  often  been  named,  but  the  tone, 
doctrine,  and  illustration,  as  well  as  the  his- 
torical testimony  of  the  Church,  had  led  the 
majority  to  Paul  as  the  inspired  composer. 
It  is  ascribed  to  Paul  in  the  early  Syriac  ver- 
sion, and  by  Clement  in  the  second  century, 
Origen  records  the  strong  traditional  authority 
in  favour  of  Paul..  Eusebius  declares  that 
fourteen  epistles  are  clearly  and  decidedly 
Paul's.  Doubts,  indeed,  seem  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  western  church ;  but  they  arose 
from  polemical  reasons,  which  have  no  critical 
weight.  Some  have  ascribed  it  to  Apollos— as 
Luther,  Bleek,  and  others;  others — as  Ter- 
tullian  and  Wieseler— to  Barnabas.  As  Origen 
said  long  ago,  the  thoughts  are  Paul's,  but 
the  language  is  another's;  and  that  other 
appears  from  the  style  to  be  Luke,  the  apostle's 
companion,  who  may  have  composed  it  under 
the  apostle's  superintendence.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  epistle  was 
written  in  Hebrew  and  afterwards  translated 
into  Greek. 

HEBRON  (Num.  xiii.  22)— so  called  after  a 
8on  of  Caleb — was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Jiidea,  and  was  originally  called  Kirjath- 
arba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  from  its  being  the 
residence  of  a  famous  giant  of  that  name  (Josh. 
xiv.  15).  Moses  calls  it  Mamre  (Gen.  xxiii.  19; 
XXXV.  27).  It  was  situated  on  an  eminence  less 
than  20  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  nearly 
100  from  Nazareth  (Luke  i.  39),  and  is  still 
kno^vn  as  the  flourishing  town  of  Habroun,  or 
El-khulil— which  means,  "the  friend,"  meaning 
Abraham  (2  Chr.  xx.  7) — and  is  cele])rated  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Hebron  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  cities  in  the 
world.  It  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan 
in  Egyi^t  (Num.  xiii.  22). 

This  frontier  town  of  Palestine,  and  the 
cxpital  of  the  "hill  country,"  is  built  of  square, 
rjugh  stones,  the  common  limestone,  of  which 
the  mountains  ai-oimd  it  are  composed.  The 
houses  are  usually  not  above  two  storeys  high, 
covered  with  flat  roofs  or  domes  formed  of 
stone,  and  coated  with  plaster  or  cement. 
Many  are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  unin- 
habited. There  are  gates,  not  only  at  the 
entrance  of  the  city,  but  in  different  i)arts  of 
the  interior,  which  are  closed  at  night  to  inter- 
cept communication  between  the  diffei-ent  dis- 
tricts, and  for  the  better  preservation  of  order. 

The  mosque  contains  the  tombs  of  Abraham, 
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Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  their  wives,  Sarah, 
llebecca,  and  Leah.  They  are  known,  on 
Scripture  authority,  to  have  been  interred  in 
Hebron,  "in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  ^lachpclah, 
before  ^lamre,  the  same  is  Hebron"  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19).  The  cave  was  in  the  end  of  the 
"field  before  Mamre,  which  is  Hebron."  The 
present  city  stands  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  as 
well  as  on  the  plain ;  and  the  harem,  or  mosque, 
whicli  stands  just  at  the  termination  of  the 
slope  that  rises  beyond  it,  is  in  a  position  that 
accords  well  with  that  of  the  cemetery — "  in 
the  cave  at  the  end  of  the  field  before  ^famre." 

Hebron  is  associated  with  some  of  the  most 
interesting  j^assages  of  sacred  history.  The 
valley  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  24,  25)  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  its  vicinity — and  "the  vale  of 
Hebron"  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14).  Abraham's  abode 
was  also  here  (Gen.  xiii.  18),  and  his  family 
burying-place  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  3,  19;  xxv.  10; 
xlix.  29-33;  1.  12,  13).  Upon  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  Hebron  was  assigned  to  Caleb  as  part 
of  his  portion  (Num.  xiii.  30-33;  xiv.  5,  24; 
Josh.  xiv.  6-14),  though  it  was  finally  a  city  of 
refuge,  and  among  the  possessions  of  the  priests 
(Josh.  XX.  7;  xxi.  11,  13).  Hebron  was  the 
residence  of  David  until  Jerusalem  was  made 
the  capital  (2  Sam.  ii.  1 ;  v.  4,  9) ;  but  we  find  it 
among  the  cities  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt  (2  Chr.  xi.  10).  (For  a  visit  made  to  the 
mosque  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  18G2,  see 
Stanley^ s  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church.) 

HEDGE  (Hos.  ii.  6).  Travellers  tell  us 
that  such  hedges  as  are  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage are  often  found  in  eastern  countries  at 
this  day,  and  that  they  are  especially  useful  as 
defences  against  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  on 
horseback.  The  hedge  is  sometimes  figura- 
tively used  to  denote  protection  (comp.  Job  i. 
10;  Ps.  xxxiv.  7). 

HEIFER  (Hos.  x.  11).  The  heifer  ^was 
used  in  sacrifice  on  a  particular  occasion  (Num. 
xix.  1-10;  comp.  Heb.  ix.  13,  14),  the  manner 
and  design  of  which  are  fully  stated  in  the 
passage  cited.  The  animal  to  be  selected  was 
of  red  colour,  and  red  was  the  sjinbol  of  sin. 
It  was  then  slain,  its  body  burnt  without  the 
camp,  and  the  ashes  mingled  with  water  were 
sprinkled  on  the  people.  This  was  an  impres- 
sive sin  offering ;  and  the  apostle  argues  from 
it  to  show  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.     (See  AIurder.) 

The  figurative  allusions  of  the  sacred  writers 
to  the  wildness,  sportiveness,  and  indocility  of 
this  animal,  especially  when  well  fed,  are  very 
striking  (Jer.  xlvi.  20;  1.  11;  Hos.  iv.  16).  In 
Isa.  XV.  5  allusion  is  probably  made  to  the 
lowing  of  a  heifer— a  mournful  sound  that  can 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance :  so  should  the 
lamentation  of  the  Moabites  be  in  the  day  of 
their  visitation. 

HEIR.  (See  Adoption,  Concubine,  In- 
heritance.) 

IIELBON  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18).  Tliis  place 
has  been  usually  identified  with  a  S>Tian  city 
of  great  opulence  and  antiquity,  celebrated 
for  its  wines — Aleppo  (or,  as  the  Arabs  say, 
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Alep  or  Halab).  But  Mr.  Porter  has  made  it 
very  probable  that  Helbon  is  a  village  of  the 
same  name  a  few  miles  from  Damascus,  and 
still  famous  for  the  fineness  of  its  grapes. 
(Handbook,  p.  495). 

HELI  (Luke  iii.  23) — supposed  by  many 
to  be  the  father  of  Josej)h,  husband  of  the 
Virgin  Maiy,  and  by  others  supposed  to  be 
the  brother  of  Jacob,  father  of  the  Virgin. 
A  third  party  make  Joseph  son-in-law  of  Heli, 
or  his  adopted  son. 

HELL  (Deut.  xxxii.  22).  This  word  is  the 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  sheol  and  the 
Greek  hades,  and  of  another  Greek  word 
which  is  also  translated  hell,  but  literally 
means  "the  valley  of  Hinnom"  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
6),  where  the  most  abominable  idolatries  were 
practised;  called  also  "Topheth"  (2  Ki.  xxiii. 
10),  from  toph  (a  drum),  because  that  instru- 
ment was  used  there  to  drown  the  cries  of 
victims.  Hinnom  or  Topheth  thus  became  a  fit 
emblem  of  hell. 

Some  maintain  that  hades  means  neither  the 
grave  nor  the  place  of  punishment,  but  some 
separate  region  of  incarcerated  spirits.  In  the 
Old  Testament  sheol  is  used  sixty-six  times, 
if  Eurst's  Concordance  be  correct.  The  older 
philologists  derived  it  from  a  root  signifying 
to  ask — "  orcus  rapax"  {Catullus,  2-28).  The 
more  modern  ones,  with  more  probability,  de- 
rive it  from  a  root  signifying  to  be  hollow. 
It  is,  according  to  Fiirst,  Gesenius,  Botcher, 
Ewald,  and  Maurer,  an  etymon  of  the  same 
family  with  the  Gothic  halja,  and  the  German 
holle,  the  Anglo-Saxon  hal,  or  halle,  and  tlie 
English  hell.  Its  general  signification  is  the 
grave,  or,  properly,  the  under  world,  and  some- 
times it  denotes  the  place  of  wo.  Our  trans- 
lators have,  in  thirty  instances,  rendered  it 
"the  grave;"  in  three  instances  they  have 
rendered  it  "the  pit;"  and  in  the  rest,  it  is 
translated  "hell." 

It  signifies  the  grave  in  the  following  places, 
and  they  are  but  a  specimen: — Gen.  xlii.  38: 
"  Ye  shall  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  (sheol)  the  grave."  Gray  hairs  go 
not  into  the  world  of  si^irits.  Gen.  xliv.  29, 
31:  "The  gray  hairs  of  thy  servant,  our 
father,  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  1  Sam.  ii. 
6 ;  1  Ki.  ii.  9 :  in  the  two  last  instances  sheol 
seems  to  mean  the  grave,  into  which  the  bloody 
corpses  of  Joab  and  Shimei  should  be  cast. 
Job  xvii.  16 :  "  They  shall  go  down  to  the  bars 
of  the  pit  (sheol),  where  our  rest  together  is  in 
the  dust."  The  second  clause  explains  the 
first.  It  is  probable  that  our  translators  used 
the  word  jjit  in  a  literal  sense,  as  synonymous 
with  the  grave.  Ps.  xlix.  14:  "Like  sheep 
they  are  laid  in  the  grave  (sheol)."  And  it  is 
added,  "  their  beauty  shall  consume  in  the 
grave  (sheol)."  Ps.  cxli.  7:  "Our  bones  are 
scattered  at  the  mouth  of  the  grave  (sheol)." 
Isa.  xxxviii.  18:  "The  grave  (sheol)  cannot 
praise  thee." 

Sheol  sometimes  means  the  place  of  punish- 
ment, as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  22  :  "a  fire  is  kindled 
in  mine  anger,  which  shall  bum  down  to  the 
lowest  hell  (sheol)."  Does  it  not  point  to  the 
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place  "where  the  fire  is  never  quenched?' 
Ps.  ix.  17 :  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
hell  (sheol),  and  the  nations  that  forget  God." 
Will  any  one  suppose  that  this  commination 
is  so  pointless  as  to  contain  no  more  than  an 
assertion  that  the'  wiclced  shall  die !  Prov. 
xxiii.  14:  "Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  a  rod, 
and  shalt  deliver  his  soul  from  hell  (sheol)," 
The  chastisement  of  a  perverse  child  keeps 
him  from  sin,  and  preserves  him  from  future 
punishment. 

There  are  also  many  popular  uses  of  sheol, 
in  which  it  is  personified  and  its  qualities  are 
described.  It  is  sheol — world  of  the  dead— the 
region  of  the  Rephaim.  "They  are  dead,  they 
shall  not  live ;  they  are  Rephaim  "  (Isa.  xxvi. 
14).  "  The  earth  shall  cast  out  her  Rephaim  " 
(Isa.  xxvi.  19). 

In  the  New  Testament  the  use  of  the  term 
"  hades  "  came  from  the  Septuagint,  where  it 
in  general  stands  as  the  representative  of  sheol. 
A  glance  at  Tromm's  Concordance  will  show, 
however,  a  few  variations,  such  as  2  Sam.  xxii. 
6,  where  it  is  rendered  "  death."  The  Seventy 
also  employ  hades  as  the  Greek  substitute  of 
other  Hebi-ew  terms.  It  is  used  in  Isa,  xiv,  19, 
in  translating  the  phrase  "stones  of  the  pit," 
where  the  discourse  is  of  those  buried  in  caves 
and  covered  with  stones. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  following 
passages  ? — 

Matt,  xi,  23 :  "  Thou,  Capernaum,  which  art 
exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to 
hell  (hades)."  Did  our  Saviour  mean  to  say- 
that  the  perverse  rejection  of  Christian  privi- 
leges would  expose  men  to  ordinary  death  or 
departure  to  the  world  of  shades  ?  Or  did  he 
not  mean  to  menace  thorn  with  the  wrath  of 
God  ?  Hades,  says  Olshausen,  has  here  the  same 
meaning  as  gehenna.  The  opinions  of  Grotius, 
Wetstein,  Rosenmiiller,  Kuinoel,  Stuart,  and 
others,  who  suppose  that  this  phrase  has  its 
origin  in  the  lofty  situation  of  the  town  on  a 
hill,  or  that  our  Saviour  merely  threatens 
temporal  calamities  from  the  Roman  invasion, 
are  not  worth  special  refutation. 

Luke  xvi,  23:  "In  hell  (hades)  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  being  in  torments."  What  better 
version  could  be  given?  Is  not  hades  in  this 
place  the  same  as  the  burning  gehenna :  "  I  am 
tormented  in  this  flame." 

But  great  attention  is  given  to  Ps,  xvi.  10, 
with  the  Greek  quotations  in  Acts  ii.  27,  &c. 
A  very  little  attention  to  the  laws  of  Hebrew 
grammar,  and  principles  of  Hebrew  poetry 
and  parallelism,  will  at  once  render  plain  the 
meaning  of  this  prophecy.  The  sixteenth 
psalm  undoubtedly  refers  to  Messiah.  Messiah 
expresses  j^erfect  confidence  in  his  Father. 
Being  assured  of  his  own  ability  to  fulfil  his 
commission,  he  was  no  less  assured  that  the 
Father  whom  he  served  would  raise  him  fi'om 
the  dead,  the  law  being  satisfied  and  his  work 
being  concluded.  "  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in 
hope,"  for 

"  Thou  wilt  not  abandon  my  soul  to  sheol, 
Nor  permit  thy  lioly  Oue  to  hee  corruption." 
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The  two  lines  form  what  is  usually  termed 
a  parallelism,  the  last  hemistich  echoing  the 
sentiment  of  the  former.  The  words  "my 
80ul"  mean  myself.  This  mode  of  speech  is 
not  condn  jd  to  the  oriental  tongues,  but  may 
be  illustrated  from  the  classics.  Both  Homer 
and  Pindar  use  similar  forms  of  expression.  It 
is  said  of  Ulysses  by  the  former,  "that  ho 
chided  his  heart  or  himself — /cpao/rji/."  The 
latter  makes  the  Olympic  victor  address 
(piKov  ijTop,  his  beloved  soul — himself.  The 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  abound  in  similar  in- 
stances. Gesenius  and  Nordheimer  illustrate 
such  usages  at  considerable  length.  Nouns  of 
this  nature  are  used  because  the  Hebrew  has 
no  intensive  or  reflexive  pronouns.  Now,  what 
is  meant  by  sheol?  It  is  explained  in  the 
second  clause.  It  is  the  place  where  corrup- 
tion is  seen— the  region  of  the  dead.  So  the 
arjostles  understood  it.  Though  Messiah  was 
to  die,  death's  power  over  him  was  to  be  very 
limited  ;  he  was  not  to  be  abandoned  to  his 
dark  dominion;  his  body  was  to  be  so  short 
time  in  the  grave  aS  not  to  suffer  the  ordinary 
process  of  decomposition. 

In  the  i^receding  remarks  about  sheol  and 
hades,  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  they  are 
the  same  with  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  terms 
usually  translated  grave  or  sepulchre.  They 
are  more  generic  in  signification.  The  usage 
is  somewhat  the  same  as  in  our  language.  We 
s;iy,  A  man  has  gone  to  his  grave  :  so  said  the 
Jews.  We  do  not  say,  A  man  has  gone  to  his 
world  of  spirits,  or  his  other  world ; — neither  do 
the  writers  of  Scripture,  Sheol  and  hades  do 
not  mean  that  narrow  bed  in  which  one  corpse 
is  laid;  but  in  this  relation  they  signify  that 
region  of  darkness  and  insensibility  in  which 
all  the  dead  repose.  One  corpse  is  lowered 
into  its  Iceber — all  of  them  lie  in  sheol. 

Hades,  then,  sometimes  means  the  grave, 
or  general  receptacle  of  the  dead ;  sometimes 
the  placd  of  punishment ;  and  oftener  that 
condition  which  follows  after  death,  and  in 
which  the  good  and  bad  participate  alike — 
that  condition  in  which  spirit  and  body  are  se- 
parate— a  condition  only  temporary,  for  Jesus 
at  the  last  day  is  to  bring  it  to  a  termination. 
This  condition  is  occasicmally  imaged  as  an 
empire  or  underworhl ;  and  hades,  personified 
as  the  king  of  this  dim  realm,  is  to  be  "cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire." 

_  It  is  generally  easy  to  see  from  the  connec- 
tion, in  any  given  case,  in  what  sense  the  word 
is  used.  Thus,  in  Ps.  ix.  17;  Matt,  xxiii. 
33  ;  Mark  ix.  43-48  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  the  word  hell 
evidently  denotes  the  place  of  the  future  and 
everlasting  misery  of  the  ungodly,  consisting, 
in  part  at  least,  in  the  eternal  separation  of  the 
soul  from  God,  and  from  the  presence  of  his 
glory,  and  in  the  suffering  of  inconceivable 
anguish  and  remorse  for  ever  and  ever.  These 
sufferings  are  described  with  all  the  force  and 
vividness  which  language  or  imagination  can 
supply. 

Hell,  gates  op  (Matt.  xvi.  18)— a  figur- 
ative expression,  denoting  the  power  of  wicked 
spirits  or  of  death.     (See  Gate.) 
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HELMET.     (See  Arm,  Aums.) 

HEM.     (See  Fhin(;e.s.) 

HEMAN.  The  best  known  of  the  name  is 
the  "singer"  (1  Chr.  vi.  33),  and  "the  king's 
seer  in  the  matters  of  God,"  (1  Chr.  xxv.) 
He  was  a  Kohathite,  and  grandson  of  Samuel 
the  prophet.  The  Heman  to  whom  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  is  ascribed  may  have  been  a  different 
person  of  the  family  of  Zerah.  (See  Dabda, 
Ethan.) 

HEMLOCK  (Hog.  x.  4)— a  well-known 
bitter  and  poisonous  herb.  The  word  rendered 
hemlock  in  the  above  passage,  and  in  Amos  vi. 
12,  is  elsewhere  rendered  gall,  or  wormwood. 
The  figurative  use  of  it  is  explained  by  com- 
paring the  above  passages  with  Deut.  xxix.  18 ; 
Amos  V.  7;  Heb.  xii.  15.  The  evils  of  per- 
verted judgment  resemble  the  springing  up  of 
useless  and  poisonous  plants  where  we  look 
for  and  expect  valuable  and  nutritious  vegeta- 
tion.    (See  Gall.) 

HEN.  Our  Lord's  pathetic  allusion  to  the 
natural  affection  of  this  fowl  is  known  to  every 
reader  of  Scripture  (Matt,  xxiii.  37).  Hens  in 
the  East  are  kept  in  continual  alarm,  because 
birds  of  prey  are  so  plentiful,  and  so  frequently 
annoy  them.  Our  Lord  knew  that  the  Koman 
eagle  vv^as  soon  to  appear  and  scare  the  terri- 
fied brood  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  therefore 
wished  to  save  and  protect  them  both  from 
human  cruelty  and  from  divine  indignation. 

HENA  (2  Ki.  xix.  13)— supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Ana  on  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from 
Sippara  or  Mosaib. 

HERD.    (See  Cattle,  Ox,  Sheep.) 

HERES.  The  phrase, '  'City  of  Destruction" 
(Isa.  xix.  18),  should  probably  bo  "  Citv  of 
Heres,"  or  "  the  sun,"  as  in  the  margin.  This 
implies,  however,  a  slight  difference  in  the 
Hebrew  spelling.  The  city  of  the  sun  was 
called  in  Greek  Heliopolis. 

HERESY  (Acts  xxiv.  14),  HERETIC 
(Tit.  iii.  10).  These  terms,  as  they  are  gen- 
erally used  by  the  sacred  writers,  imply  no 
judgment  respecting  the  truth  or  error  of 
religious  sentiments,  but  mean  simply  sects,  or 
a  peculiar  system  of  opinions ;  so  that  when  the 
word  seel  is  used,  the  word  hercsji  would  be 
equally  appropriate,  as  in  Acts  v.  17 ;  xxiv.  5 ; 
xxvi.  5 ;  and  xxviii.  22.  In  the  epistles,  where 
the  word  is  usually  employed  without  reference 
to  any  particular  class  by  name,  it  imports 
either  differences  which  led  to  divisions  in  the 
Christian  Church— and  which  were  greatly  to 
the  reproach  of  the  faith — or  corruptions  of 
the  true  faith  (1  Cor.  xi.  19) ;  and  it  is  in  this 
last  sense  that  the  term  is  commonly  applied 
at  the  present  day. 

HERMON— /^)/<y  peak  (Deut.  iii.  8)  — a 
mountain  branching  off  south-east  from  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  running  between  Damascus  and 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  called  by  the  Sidonians 
Sirion,  and  by  the  Amorites  Shcnir,  and  also 
Sion  (Deut.  iii.  9 ;  iv.  48).  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  a  mountain  south  of  Tabor,  to 
which  the  same  name  has  been  sometimes 
given.  For  the  name  Hermon  was  given  to 
this  latter  mountain  only  in  i>ost-biblical  times, 
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and  was  the  result  of  a  desire  to  reconcile  such 
passages  as  Ps.  xlii.  6;  Ixxxix.  12.  The 
real  mount  Hei-mon  is  now  called  Jebel  es- 
Sheikh,  "  the  chief  mountain,"  and  is  the 
highest  of  all  the  mountains  of  Lebanon — 
perhajjs  10,000  feet  in  height.  In  Eaumer's 
Contributions  to  Biblical  Geography  it  is  placed 
10,000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
One  traveller  says,— "  Whatever  is  lovely  in 
mountain,  jDlain,  marsh,  and  lake,  is  before  the 
eye,  and  with  surprising  distinctness.  Old 
Jebel  es-Sheikh,  like  a  venerable  Turk,  with 
his  head  wrapped  in  a  snowy  turban,  sits 
yonder  on  his  throne  in  the  sky,  surveying  with 
imperturbable  dignity  the  fair  lands  below; 
and  all  around,  east,  west,  north,  south, 
mountain  meets  mountain  to  guard  and  gaze 
upon  the  lovely  vale  of  the  Huleh.  What  a 
constellation  of  venerable  names! — Lebanon 
and  Hermon,  Bashan  and  Gilead,  Moab  and 
Judah,  Samaria  and  Galilee!  There,  too,  is 
the  vast  plain  of  Coele-Syria,  Upper  and 
Lower,  studded  with  trees,  clothed  with  flocks, 
and  dotted  with  Arab  tents;  and  there  the 
charming  Huleh,  with  its  hundred  sti'eams, 
glittering  like  silver  lace  on  robes  of  green, 
and  its  thousand  pools  sparkling  in  the  morn- 
ing sun."    (See  Baal-gad.) 

HEROD  (Matt.  ii.  1),  sumamed  the  Great, 
was  the  ancestor  of  several  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  He  was 
governor  of  Judea  (then  a  Roman  province)  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  Though  he  was 
called  king,  he  was  subject  to  the  Roman  em- 
peror, and  was  distinguished  for  savage  cruelty. 


Harod  Agrippa. 
(Act*  xii.  1.) 


Agripp.. 
(ActD  xxv.  13, 
tad  xxvi.  -i.) 
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The  preceding  table  shows  at  a  glance  the 
chief  connections  of  this  family,  so  far  as  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  history. 

In  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Herod 
the  Great  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem. 
Fearing  that  this  fevent  might  in  some  way 
affect  his  interests,  and  not  knowing  precisely 
the  age  of  the  supposed  pretender  to  his 
throne,  and  having  attempted  in  vain  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  period  of  his  birth,  Herod 
issued  a  decree,  requiring  the  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  all  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  of 
two  years  old  and  under.  This  decree  was 
executed.  The  murder  of  the  infants  in  a 
Jewish  village  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  man  who  killed  his  own  wife 
and  his  two  sons.  Herod  died  a  most  dreadful 
death  at  Jericho,  distributing  the  government 
of  the  province  among  his  three  sons :  Judea 
to  Archelaus;  Galilee  and  Perea  to  Herod 
Antipas ;  and  the  three  upper  districts  east  of 
the  Jordan  (Batanea,  Auranitis,  and  Trachou- 
itis)  to  Philij)  (Luke  iii.  1). 

Archelaus  held  the  government  about  nine 
years,  and  was  then  banished  for  high  crimes ; 
and  Judea  became  completely  subject  to  Rome, 
and  received  its  governors  or  j^rocurators 
directly  from  the  emperor,  and  probably  for 
limited  periods.  Pontius  Pilate  was  in  this 
office  when  John  the  Baptist  appeared.  The 
other  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  remained  in 
possession  of  their  provinces  as  at  the  death 
of  their  father.  (See  Agrippa,  Archelaus 
John  the  Baptist,  Jesus  Christ.) 

HERODIANS  (Matt.  xxii.  16)— a  Jewish 
sect  or  party  originating  probably  in  a  politica  1 
partiality  towards  the  Roman  emperor  and 
Herod  his  deputy.  It-ts  generally  sujiposed 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Jews,  and  especi- 
ally the  Pharisees,  held  that  the  law  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xvii.  15)  forbade  their  subjection  to  a 
foreign  power;  while  Herod  and  his  party 
(the  Herodians)  regarded  that  law  as  for- 
bidding a  voluntary  subjection;  but  if  they 
were  reduced  to  subjection  by  force  of  arms, 
they  considered  it  lawful  to  avow  their  alle- 
giance and  pay  tribute ;  and  they  not  only 
paid  it  themselves,  but  urged  others  to  pay  it, 
and  to  submit  cheerfully  to  Rome.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  the  question  proposed  to 
Christ  (Matt.  xxii.  17).  The  Herodians  also 
held  tliat  it  was  on  the  same  principle  lawful 
to  comply  with  the  customs  and  adopt  the 
rites  of  the  conquering  nation.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  "  leaven  of  Herod"  (Mark  viii.  15). 
Some  have  inferred,  from  a  comparison  of 
Mark  viii.  15  and  Matt.  xvi.  6,  that  the 
Herodians  were  chiefly  Sadducees. 

HEROD  IAS  (Matt.  xiv.  3)- the  grand- 
daughter of  Herod  the  Great,  and  sister  of 
Herod  Agrippa.  She  first  married  her 
uncle,  Herod  Philip,  and  afterwards  Herod 
Antipas,  another  uncle,  and  that,  too,  during 
her  first  husband's  lifetime.  For  this  un- 
lawful and  scandalous  connection  John  the 
Baptist  faithfully  reproved  the  parties ;  and 
his  fidelity  cost  him  his  life  (Matt.  xiv.  3-10). 
(See  John  the  Baptist.) 
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HERON  (Lev.  xi.  19)— an  unclean  bird, 
but  of  what  species  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
original  word  seems  to  denote  an  irritable 
bird— a  goose  or  parrot.  The  Seventy  make  it 
sand-piper,  from  another  derivation;  and  the 
Arabic  and  the  Talmud  regard  it  as  some  kind 
of  eagle. 

HESHBON  (Num.  xxi.  25)— a  royal  city  of 
the  Amorites.  It  was  given  first  to  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  17),  then  transferred  to  Gad  (Josh. 
xxi.  39),  and  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
iiiah  recovered  by  the  Moabites,  to  whom  it 
,il  before  belonged  (Isa.  xv.  4;  Jer.  xlviii.  2). 
It  exists  now  under  the  name  of  Heshbdn,  and 
east  of  mount  Nebo,  about  20  miles  from 
Jordan,  at  its  mouth.  Near  it  are  wells 
md  ponds  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  referred 
Lo  in  Song  vii.  4. 

HETH  (Gen.  x.  15)  was  the  eldest  son  of 
<  'anaan,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Hittites.    (See 

JllTTITES.) 

HEZY^KlAn— strength  of  Jehovah  (2  Chr. 
1) — a  distinguished  king  of  Judah,  was 
son  and  successor  of  Ahaz.  He  was 
nty-tive  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  the 
ne,  and  he  immediately  took  mcasmes  to 
ak  up  the  idolatrous  customs  into  which 
people  had  fallen  during  the  reign  of 
az ;  to  bring  them  back  to  the  temple  and 

rship  of  their  fathers,  and  to  repair  the 
es  and  defeats  they  had  suffered.  Early 
his  reign  the  Assp-ians  invaded  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Israel,  and  carried  the 
ten  tribes  into  bondage.  Notwithstanding 
*^lns  threatening  position  of  affairs,  Hezekiah, 

it  willing  to  acknowledge  any  subjection  to 
Assyria,  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  which  had 
been  imposed  and  paid  during  the  reign  of  his 
father,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Assyrian 
array,  under  Sennacherib,  invaded  his  territory. 
'I'his  event  happened  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Hezekiah's  reign,  and  is  described,  with  all  the 
interesting  details,  in  Isa.  xxxvi.  1-22.  The 
Assyrian  army  was  so  far  reduced  in  a  single 
night  by  the  immediate  judgment  of  God  as 
to  be  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 
(See  Sennacherib.)  Soon  after  this  signal 
deliverance  Hezekiah  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness,  perhaps  to  prevent  him  from  being  ex- 
alted above  measure,  but  the  fatal  termination 
of  which  was  averted  in  answer  to  his  prayers. 
Fifteen  years  longer  were  promised  him ;  and 
the  promise  was  confirmed  by  a  miraculous 
sign.  (See  Dial.)  His  gratitude  is  expressed 
m  the  most  affecting  language  (Isa.  xxxviii. 
10-20) ;  and  yet  we  find  him  afterwards  greatly 
elated  by  a  message  of  congratulation  from 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  before  whose  am- 
bassadors he  made  a  vain  and  pompous  dis- 
play of  his  possessions.  To  punish  this  pride 
and  vanity,  he  was  informed  by  a  special 
message  from  God  that  his  wealth  should,  at 
a  future  day,  be  transported  to  Babylon,  and 
his  own  sons  become  servant^  in  the  ijalace  of 
her  king.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  tranquillity,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Maiiasseh. 

Hezekiah  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
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religion.  The  spirit  of  David  animated  him, 
both  in  its  piety  and  patriotism.  He  honoured 
God  and  faithfully  served  his  country,  labour- 
ing to  purify  and  restore  the  temple  worship, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  planned  and  cai-ried 
out  public  works  of  national  utility. 

HIDDEKEL  (Gen.  ii.  14;  Dan.  x.  4). 
Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  Tigris, 
which  divided  Assyria  from  Mesopotamia, 
and  its  names  of  Dekel  or  Diglath  are  mani- 
festly derived  from  the  ancient  one.  It  rises 
about  15  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  was  anciently  connected  with  it 
by  means  of  canals  which  irrigated  and  beau- 
tified the  intervening  country. 

HI  EL — God  liveth.  After  Jericho  had  been 
overthrown  under  Joshua,  an  awful  curse  was 
pronounced  upon  the  man  who  should  attemjit 
to  rebuild  it  (Josh.  vi.  26).  In  the  degenerate 
days  of  Ahab  did  Hiel  brave  tliis  old  maledic- 
tion, and  commence  and  rebuild  the  fated  city. 
But  "  God  lived,"  as  the  transgressor's  name 
implied,  lived  to  inflict  the  anathema  which 
Joshua  had  long  ago  pronounced  (1  Ki.  xvi.  31). 

HIERAFOLIS  (Col.  iv.  13)— a  city  of 
Phrygia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colosse  and 
Laodicea,  about  5  miles  from  the  latter.  It  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  hot  baths  and  mineral 
waters,  described  by  ancient  geographers.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  (which  sig- 
nifies holy  city)  from  the  multitude  of  temples 
which  it  contained,  the  ruins  of  Avhich  are 
still  visible.  It  is  now  called  Pambuk-kalesi, 
or  cotton  castle,  from  the  whiteness  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  stands.  Nothing  but  the 
hot  baths  could  have  furnished  a  motive  for 
building  a  great  city  on  a  spot  so  sterile. 

HIGGAION  —  found  three  times  in  the 
Psalms  (Ps.  ix.  16 ;  xix.  15 ;  xcii.  4) — signifies 
meditation,  and  may  call  for  extraordinary 
attention  and  reflection  to  the  passage ;  perhaps 
like  a  ^iS°  or  N,B.  in  modern  WTitings. 

HIGH  PLACES  (1  Sam.  ix.  12)  were  places 
upon  hills  and  mountains,  appropriated  some- 
times to  the  true  service  of  God,  but  generally 
to  idolatrous  worship.  The  most  elevated 
places  seem  to  have  been  chosen  from  the 
earliest  period  for  the  erection  of  altars  (Gen. 
xii.  7,  8;  xxii.  2;  xxxi.  64).  Before  the  temple 
furnished  a  fixed  place  of  worship,  it  seems  to 
have  been  considered  proper  to  erect  altars  on 
such  places  (Judg.  vi.  25,  26;  1  Sam.  ix.  12, 
19,  25;  1  Chr.  xvi.  39;  xxi.  29).  After  the 
temple  was  built,  such  places  became  an 
abomination.  They  became  so  universally 
the  scene  of  idolatrous  worship  that  the 
sacred  historian  says  of  a  particular  king, 
that  he  did  that  which  was  right,  &c.,  "yet 
the  high  places  were  not  taken  away"  (2  Ki. 
XV.  35).  Mountains  or  high  i^laces  were  held 
sacred  in  all  the  eastern  religions — spots  above 
the  world,  and  midway  from  heaven  to  earth. 

The  high  places  mentioned  in  Scripture  are— 
Gibeon  (1  Ki.  iii.  4),  Arnon  (Num.  xxi.  28), 
Baal  (Num.  xxii.  41),  Tophet  (Jer.  vii.  31), 
Bamah  (Ezek.  xx.  29),  Aven  (Hos.  x.  8).  Such 
high  iilaces  were  built  by  Solomon  (1  Ki.  xi.  7), 
Jeroboam  (1  KL  xii.  31),  Jehurani  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
'617 
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11),  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  25),  Manasseh  (2  Ki. 
xxi.  3;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  3),  people  of  Judah  (1 
Ki.  xiv.  23),  people  of  Israel  (2  Ki.  xvii,  9) ; 
and  were  destroyed  by  Asa,  partially  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  3,  5,  with  2  Chr.  xv.  17),  Jehoshaphat  {2 
Chr.  x\'ii.  6),  Hezekiah  (2  Ki.  xviii.  4 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  1),  Josiah  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  8;  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
3) ;  but  not  removed  by  Jehoash  (2  Ki.  xii.  3), 
Amaziah  (2  Ki.  xiv.  4),  Azariah  (2  Ki.  xv.  4), 
and  Jotham  (2  Ki.  xv.  35). 

HIGH  PRIEST  (Lev.  xxi.  10)  -the  head 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  All  the  male  de- 
scendants of  Aaron  were  by  di^dne  appoint- 
ment consecrated  to  the  priesthood ;  and  the 
first-born  of  the  family,  in  regular  succession, 
was  consecrated  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
ofhce  of  high  priest.  The  ordinance  of  con- 
secration was  alike  for  both,  and  is  particu- 
larly described  in  Exod.  xxiv.  The  ceremony 
was  minute  and  impressive,  and  typical  of  the 
character  and  work  of  Him  who  is  the  great 
High  Priest  of  our  profession. 

The  dress  of  the  high  priest  was  much  more 
costly  and  magnificent  than  that  of  the  inferior 
order  of  priests.  It  is  described,  Exod.  xxxix. 
1-9.  It  consisted  of  the  robe  and  ephod,  the 
latter  of  which  was  outermost  of  all,  and  was 
curiously  wrought  with  gold  wire,  and  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet  thread.  Upon  each  shoul- 
der was  an  onyx  stone,  on  each  of  which  were 
engraved  the  names  of  six  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  The  breastplate  was  formed  with  a 
wrought  chain  of  gold  attached  to  each  corner, 
passing  under  the  arms  and  over  the  shoulder, 
and  had  upon  it  Uiim  and  Thummim,  with  the 
four  rows  of  jewels.  (See  Breastplate.)  The 
mitre,  or  head-dress,  was  formed  of  8  yards  of 
fine  linen,  in  circular  folds,  and  inscribed  in 
front,  upon  a  plate  of  pure  gold.  Holiness 
TO  THE  Lord.  The  fringe,  or  hem  of  the  robe, 
and  the  bells  suspended  from  it,  were  a  dis- 
tinctive portion  of  the  pontifical  garments. 

The  dress  of  the  high  priest,  on  the  day  of 
expiation,  was  very  plain  and  simple,  consist- 
ing only  of  plain  linen,  with  a  sash  or  girdle. 


Hence  these  were  called  by  the  Jews  the 
l)riest's  "white  garments,"  &c. ;  the  former, 
"garments  of  gold." 

The  office  of  the  high  priest  was  originally 
held  for  life :  but  this,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
3JS 
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the  first-bom,  were  disregarded  in  the  later 
ages  of  that  disjjensation,  and  the  sacred  place 
was  sometimes  occupied  by  the  worst  of  men, 
among  whom  was  Caiaphas.  The  high  priest's 
most  solemn,  peculiar,  and  exclusive  duty  was 
to  officiate  in  the  most  holy  place  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement.  In  Lev.  xvi.  we  have  a 
full  account  of  this  most  interesting  service, 
and  the  imposing  ceremonies  which  preceded 
it.  The  high  priest  might  at  any  time  perform 
the  duties  assigned  to  the  ordinary  priests. 
The  high  priest  is  supposed  to  have  had  an 
assistant,  to  occupy  his  place  in  case  of  his 
incompetency  from  sickness,  defilement,  or 
otherwise  (2  Ki.  xxv.  18;  Jer.  lii.  24).  The 
office  of  the  high  priest  was  the  loftiest  ever 
held  on  earth.  No  honour  could  be  greater. 
He  was  the  prince  of  the  priests,  and  he  alone 
could  come  into  the  holiest  of  all.  He  stood  in 
God's  presence,  nearer  to  him  than  any  mortal 
durst  venture,  and  pleaded  for  Israel.  He  was 
a  "days-man  between  heaven  and  earth"— the 
appointed  type  of  God's  own  Son,  who  with 
his  own  blood  has  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  for  he  has  passed  through  the  heavens 
into  the  presence  of  God  for  us.    (See  Hebrews, 

EPISTLE  TO  THE,   PrIEST,   Sc APE- GOAT.) 

HIGHWAYS  (Lev.  xxvi.  22),  sometimes 
simply  ways  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  5;  Pro  v.  xvi.  17, 
metaphorically),  means  any  public  way  or 
high-road,  in  distinction  from  a  private  walk 
or  footpath.     (See  Causeway.) 

HILKIAH  (2  Ki.  xxii.  4)— the  best  known 
of  the  name ;  for  as  high  priest  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  he  was  concerned  in  the  great  reforma- 
tion and  the  keeping  of  the  unrivalled  passover. 
He  found  also  in  the  temple  what  was  i^robably 
the  autograph  copy  of  th^  law  of  Moses — sup- 
posed by  many  to  mean  only  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy — which,  as  a  compend,  could  be 
easily  read  to  the  assembled  people. 

HILL-COUNTRY  (Luke  i.  39).  This  term 
was  applied  to  the  country  in  the  vicinity  and 
to  the  south  of  Jerusalem. 

HILL   OF   ZION  (Ps.  ii.  6)  and  HOLY 
HILL  (Ps.  iii.  4)  both  refer  to  the  eminence 
on  which  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  erected, 
and  in  which  God  was  supposed  to  manifest 
his  presence  in  a  peculiar  manner.     (Comp. 
Ps.  xlviii.  1,  2.)     (SeeZiON.) 
HILLS.    (See  Mountain,  Rock.) 
HIN.     (See  Measures.) 
HIND.     (See  Hart.) 
HINGES.    (See  Dwellings.) 
HINNOM.     This  was  a  deep  valley  on  the 
south-west  of   Jerusalem.      It    is    sometimes 
called    Ben-Hinnom,    son    of    Hinnom,    and 
sometimes  Ge-Hinnom,  valley  of  Hinnom.    A 
small  stream  flows  through  it  into  the  Kedron. 
It  is  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  is 
often  50  yards  broad.     It  is  20  feet  deep.  _  It 
was  the  scene  of  fearful  idolatrous  cruelties; 
hence  the  Jews  defiled  it,  so  that  it  became  the 
gathering-place  of  all  kinds  of  filth  fi"om  thu 
city,  which  fed  fires  for  ever  smouldering  in  its 
corruption.      It  thus  became  a  type  of  the 
penalty  and  pollution  of  hell.     (See  Hell, 
Tophet.) 
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niRAM,  or  IIURAM.  1.  (2  Sam.  v.  11, 12) 
A  distinj,aiished  king  of  Tyre.  He  was  contem- 
l^orary  with  David  and  Solomon,  and  on  terms 
of  the  strictest  political  and  personal  friend.sliip 
with  them.  Under  his  reign  the  city  of  Tyre 
became  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence; and  the  vast  supplies  he  fumifshed 
to  the  kings  of  Israel  show  the  greatness  of  his 
resources  (1  Ki.  ix.  14;  x.  22).  (See  Cabul.Tyrb. ) 

2.  (1  Ki.  vii.  13)  An  eminent  architect  of 
Tyre,  who  was  emjiloyed  by  Solomon  in  the 
erection  of  the  temple. 

HIRELING  (Job  vii.  1) — one  who  is  em- 
ployed on  hire  for  a  limited  time,  as  a  day  or 
vear.  By  the  Levitical  law  such  an  one  was  to 
De  paid  his  wages  daily  (Lev.  xix.  13).  "  lie 
is  poor,"  says  the  lawgiver,  "and  setteth  his 
heart  upon  it."  The  circumstance  that  the 
time  is  limited  suggests  the  figurative  lan- 
guage in  Job  vii.  1  and  xiv.  6;  and  the 
little  interest  which  would  be  felt  by  such 
a  temporary  labourer,  compared  with  that  of 
the  shepherd  or  permanent  keeper  of  the  flock, 
furnishes  a  striking  illustration  in  one  of  our 
Tjord's  parabolic  discourses  (John  x.  12,  13). 
The  hired  servant  will  not  risk  his  life  for  what 
is  not  his  own  property. 

HIS,  HER,  are  invariably  used  instead  of 
"its,"  as  the  latter,  in  its  proper  sense,  does 
not  occur  in  our  translation,  not  belonging  at 
that  ])eriod  to  the  language. 

HISS  (1  Ki.  ix.  8).  To  hiss  at  one  is  an 
\pression  of  insult  and  contempt  (Jer.  xix.  8; 

/.ek.  xxvii.  3G;  Mic.  vi.  IG) ;  and  to  call  any 

le  with  a  hiss  denotes  power  and  authority 

er  him  (Isa.  v.  2G;  vii.  18;  Zech.  x.  8) — as  if 
-  -  should  be  said,  "  He  will  come  at  my  beck  or 
nod." 

HITTITES  (1  Ki.  xi.  l)-the  posterity  of 
lleth,  the  second  son  of  Canaan.  Their  settle- 
ments were  in  the  southern  part  of  Judea,  near 
Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  3).  Esau's  two  wives  were 
Hittites,  and  two  Hittites  are  mentioned  in 
David's  body-guard.  They  are  also  spoken  of 
as  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Judan  (Num. 
xiii.  20),  and  again  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethel  (Judg.  i.  2G).  Probably  they  main- 
tained a  sort  of  independence  (1  Ki.  x.  29;  2 
Ki.  vii.  G) ;  and  they  seem  to  have  retained 
their  distinctive  name  to  a  late  period  (Ezra 
ix.  1,  2).  Hittites,  as  a  jjowerful  and  warlike 
race — not  wholly,  perhaps,  children  of  Heth — 
are  often  mentioned  on  the  Egyjitian  monu- 
ments. Reference  is  made  to  a  strong  band 
of  them  on  the  Orontes;  and  they  seem  to 
be  called  Khatti  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

HIVITES  (Gen.  x.  17) -a  horde  of  the 
Canaanites,  elsewhere  called  Avims  (Deut.  ii. 
23).  (See  Avnr,  Hazerim.)  In  Jacob's  time 
they  had  possession  of  Shechem,  and  afterwards 
they  are  found  "  under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of 
Mizpeh"  (Josh.  xi.  3),  and  in  mount  Lebanon 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  2 ;  Josh.  xi.  3,  19 ;  Judg.  iii.  3). 

HOBAB  (Num.  x.  29-32)— the  son  of  Jethro, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Moses ;  but  some  identify 
him  with  Jethro  (see  Judg.  iv.  11).  Moses 
did  not  disdain  human  assistance,  and  he 
■elected    Hobab  to    march  with    the    tribes 
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through  the  desert:  "Thou  mayest  be  to  us 
instead  of  eyes"  (Num.  x.  31). 

HOBAH  (Gen.  xiv.  1.5)— a  place  north  of 
Damascus,  where  a  hill  is  still  shown  ta  travel- 
lers, bearing  the  same  name,  and  alleged  to 
occupy  tlie  same  site. 

HOLY,  HOLINESS  (Exod.  xv.  11;  Lev. 
xxvii.  14).  Holiness,  or  perfect  freedom  from 
sin,  and  infinite  purity,  is  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing attributes  of  the  divine  nature  (Isa.  vi.  3). 
These  words,  which  in  their  primitive  meaning 
imply  a  separation  or  setting  apart  to  God, 
are  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  purity  of  the 
angelic  nature  (Matt.  xxv.  31),  the  comparative 
freedom  from  sin  which  results  from  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  human  heart — as  in  the  case  of 
prophets  (Rev.  xxii.  6),  apostles  (Rev.  xviii. 
20),  ministers  (Tit.  i.  8),  Christians  (Heb.  iii. 
1) — and  the  consecrated  character  of  things 
(Exod.  XXX.  25 ;  Lev.  xvi.  4)  and  places  (2  Pet. 
i.  18).  Holiness  is  not  so  much  one  grace  as 
the  union  and  concentration  of  all— as  all  the 
prismatic  colours  blended  form  pure  light. 

HOLY  CITY.     (See  Jerusalem.) 

HOLY  DAY.    (See  Feasts.) 

HOLY  GHOST,  HOLY  SPIRIT.  (See 
Spirit.) 

HOLY  LAND.    (See  Canaan.) 

HOME-BORN  SLAVE.    (See  Servant.) 

HOMER.    (See  Measures.) 

HONEY,  HONEY-COMB  (Ps.  xix.  10). 
Honey  is  not  secreted  by  bees  from  the  food 
they  eat,  but  is  only  collected  by  them  from  the 
nectar  of  flowers,  carried  home  to  the  hive,  and 
deposited  in  the  comb.  The  abundance  of 
htjiicy  in  the  land  of  Judea  may  be  inferred  from 
a  variety  of  passages  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  from 
the  accounts  of  modem  travellers.  It  was, 
almost  without  metaphor,  "a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey"  (Exod.  iii.  8,  17).  The 
wild  honey  on  which  John  the  Baptist  lived 
was  perhaps  such  as  he  could  gather  from 
rocks  and  hollow  trees. 

The  syruj)  obtained  from  dates  and  other 
saccharine  fruits  is  supposed  to  be  sometimes 
intended  by  the  word  honey — dibs  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
5).  Robinson  says, — "The  finest  grapes  are 
dried  as  raisins ;  and  the  rest  being  trodden  and 
pressed,  the  juice  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup, 
which,  under  the  name  of  dibs  (debesh,  in  He- 
brew, signifying  honey  and  syrup  of  grapes),  is 
much  used  by  all  classes,  wherever  vineyards 
are  found,  as  a  condiment  with  their  food. 
It  resembles  thin  molasses,  but  is  more  pleasant 
to  the  taste."  And  we  are  told  of  a  tree,  found 
in  some  parts  of  the  East,  upon  the  leaves  and 
twigs  of  which  a  sweet  substance  collects,  and 
is  gathered  and  used  by  the  Aralw,  which  at 
first  strongly  resembles  honey. 

The  figurative  allusions  of  the  sacred  writers 
to  honey  and  tlie  honey-comb  are  striking  and 
beautiful  (Ps.  xix.  10;  Prov.  v.  3;  xxvii.  7). 
Milk  and  honey  were  the  chief  dainties  of  the 
earlier  ages,  as  they  are  now  of  the  Bedouins ; 
and  butter  and  honey  are  also  mentioned 
amcmg  articles  of  food  (2  Sam.  xvii.  29 ;  Isa. 
vii.  15).  In  South  Africa  bees  deposit  their 
honey  on  the  surface  of  the  dig's  of  rocks, 
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and  for  its  protection  cover  it  with  a  dark- 
coloured  wax.  This,  by  the  action  of  the 
weather,  becomes  hard,  and  of  the  complexion 
of  the  rock.  The  traveller  makes  an  incision 
in  this  wax-covering,  and,  by  applying  his 
mouth  to  the  aperture,  sucks  out  as  much 
honey  as  he  wants  (Deut.  xxxii,  13).  They 
also  cover  trees  in  the  same  manner.  Honey 
was  not  allowed  to  be  offex-ed  with  sacrifices. 
(See  Bee.) 

HOOD.     (See  Clothes.) 

HONEST,  as  in  Phil.  iii.  8,  &c. ,  means  fair, 
becoming,  or  honourable,  as  often  also  in 
Shakspeare  and  other  contemporary  writers. 
Thus  the  word  "uncomely,"  in  1  Cor.  xii.  23, 
is  in  Wycliffe  "  unhonest." 

HOPHNL     (See  Eli.) 

HOE,  (Num.  XX.  22,  25)— a  celebrated 
mountain,  4,800  feet  above  the  Mediterranean, 
and  6,000  above  the  Dead  Sea.  It  lies  on  the 
border  of  Idumea,  about  half-way  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Ked  Sea,  where  Aaron  was 
buried-  (See  Seir.)  It  is  now  called  Jebel- 
Nebi-Harftn,  Mount  of  the  Prophet.  It  rises 
up  in  bleak  grandeur  far  above  the  other  moun- 
tains of  Seir.  Aaron's  tomb  is  yet  shown  on 
its  summit. 

"The  view  from  the  top  of  this  edifice  is  very 
extensive  in  eveiy  direction;  but  there  is  no 
part  of  the  landscape  which  the  eye  wanders 
over  with  more  curiosity  and  delight  than  the 
crags  of  mount  Hor  itself,  which  stand  up  on 
every  side  in  the  most  rugged  and  fantastic 
forms:  sometimes  strangely  piled  one  on  the 


other,  and  sometimes  a?  strangely  yawning  in 
clefts  of  a  frightful  depth." — Irby  and  Mangles' 
Travels,  pp.  134,  135. 

Mount  Lebanon  is  also  called  mount  Hor 
(Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8). 

HOREB.     (See  Sinai.) 

HORIMS  (Deut.  ii.  1,  22)— a  general  name 
for  dwellers  in  caves,  and  perhaps  the  same 
with  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6),  an  ancient  and 
powerful  people  who  dwelt  in  mount  Seir 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  20-30).  Such  dwellings  are  found 
in  Petra.     (See  Cave,  Petra.) 

KOBMAK—dest^mcUon  ( Judg.  i.  17)— a  city 
in  the  south  of  Canaan  conquered  by  Joshua. 
This  name  may  have  been  symbolic;  and  its 
older  name  was  Zephath,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  found  in  Es-Sebata,  25  miles  south- 
west of  Beersheba.  But  there  is  also  a  pass 
called  Es-Sufa  40  miles  to  the  east  of  it. 

HORN  (1  Sam.  ii.  1,  10).  This  word  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Old  Testament  as  an  emblem  of 
power,  honour,  or  glory  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17 ;  Job 
xvi.  15;  Luke  i.  69).  Hence  it  is  frequentl)'' 
emi^loyed  in  prophetic  visions,  instead  of  kings 
and  kingdoms  (Dan.  vii.  20-24).  Horns  wert^ 
used  as  vessels  for  liquids,  especially  oil  and 
perfumes  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Ki.  i.  39),  and  also 
for  trumpets  (Josh.  vi.  8,  13).  The  horn  being 
the  chief  defence  and  strength  of  many  beasts, 
to  break  or  cut  off  the  horn  of  a  king  or  people 
is  to  abridge  or  destroy  their  power;  and  to 
raise  or  exalt  the  horn  is  to  establish  or  increase 
I)ower  and  prosperity.  So  also  among  the 
aborigines  of  North  America  a  like  custom 
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I)revailetl.  The  chief  of  the  council  which 
negotiated  the  treaty  with  William  Penn 
opened  the  business  by  placing  on  his  own 
head  a  crown  \vith  a  horn  in  it,  significant  of 
that  supreme  authority  by  which  the  covenants 
of  the  treaty  were  made  binding. 

Peculiar  uses  of  the  word  occur  in  some  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  (1  Sam.  ii.  1).  Hannah  says, 
— "My  horn  is  exalted  in  the  Lord;"  "God 
shall  exalt  the  horn  of  his  anointed"  (v.  10).  "  I 
have  sewed  sackcloth  uj)on  my  skin,  and  defiled 
my  horn  in  the  dust"  (Job  xvi.  15).  "  He  also 
exalteth  the  horn  of  his  people"  (Ps.  cxlviii. 
14).  "  He  hath  raised  up  an  horn  of  salvation 
for  us  in  the  house  of  his  servant  David" 
(liuke  i.  GO).  Some  have  supposed  that  in 
those  i^assai^'es  allusion  is  made  to  a  hollow 
silver  horn,  4  or  5  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  root,  and 
rising  obliquely  from  the 
forehead,  which  was  worn 
as  an  ornament  by  oriental 
women,  warriors,  and  dis- 
tinguished men.  Such  or- 
naments are  yet  in  general 
use  by  women  in  the  East, 
and  especially  among  the 
Druses  of  mount  Lebanon. 
They  are  noticed  by  travel- 
lers as  worn  also  by  Abyssinian  chiefs,  and  on 
the  military  caps  of  sepoys  of  India. 
Horns  of  the  altar.  (See  Altar). 
HORNET  (Deut.  vii.  20)— a  very  large, 
strong,  and  bold  species  of  the  wasp,  remark- 
able for  their  irritability,  and  for  the  severity 
of  their  sting.  Hornets  were  employed  as 
instmments  of  the  divine  judgments  upon  the 
enemies  of  Israel.  (Comp.  Exod.  xxiii.  28; 
Josh.  xxiv.  12. )  Tribes  in  old  times,  as  Aelian 
teUs  us,  fled  from  their  habitations  before 
such  plagues. 
Cattle  run  mad 
with  distrac- 
tion on  the 
hum  of  the 
approaching 
swarms,  and 
when  the  hor- 
net appears 
among  them, 
they  scamper 
up  and  down 
till  they  sink  and  die.  Modem  travellers  make 
similar  assertions. 

HORSE  (Gen.  xlix.  17).  In  the  early 
periods  of  the  world  the  labouring  beasts  were 
chiefly  oxen  and  asses,  while  horses,  either 
mounted  or  harnessed  to  chariots,  were  tised 
by  kings  and  warriors  (Exod.  xiv.  9,  23 ;  Esth. 
vi.  8).  The  horse  was  therefore  esteemed  an 
animal  of  great  value ;  and  we  know  that  in 
Egypt  it  was  given  to  Joseph  by  the  people 
in  exchange  for  necessary  sustenance.  Egypt, 
in  ancient  periods,  was  famous  for  its  breed 
of  horses.  But  the  use  of  horses  by  the 
Israelites  was  discouraged.  "He  shall  not 
multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people 
to  return  to  Egyjit,  to  the  end  that  he  should 
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multiply  horses"  (Deut.  xvii.  10;  .Tosh.  xi.  (Tf. 
The  reason  is  again  explained  in  Isa.  xxxi.  1,  3. 
The  people  W(juld  have  been  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  Egypt.  (See  Chauiots.) 
The  hilly  nature  of  the  country  prevented  any 
extensive  use  of  cavalry.  In  Solomon's  time, 
however,  horses  were  common  among  them, 
and  he  probably  imported  them  from  Syria  and 
Egypt  (1  Ki.  iv.  20;  x.  20,  29;  2  Chr.  "i.  14-17; 
ix.  25).  Horses  were  consecrated  to  idol-gods 
(2  Ki.  xxiii.  11),  and  are  often  employed  by  the 
prophets,  under  a  descriijtion  of  their  different 
colours,  to  denote  the  character  of  future  dis- 
pensations. Zechariah  depicts  tliera  as  red, 
bay,  and  white  (Zech.  i.  8 ;  vi.  2-0).  Angelic 
protection  is  represented  under  the  figure  of 
horses  (2  Ki.  ii.  11;  vi.  15-17),  because  of  the 
chai'acteristic  strength,  fleetness,  and  courage  of 
that  animal.  In  Song  i.  9  the  s]X)use  compares 
her  lover  to  a  company  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's 
chariots — a  comparison  which,  to  an  oriental 
imagination,  suggested  ideas  of  statehness, 
beauty,  and  gallant  demeanour.  The  finest 
horses,  of  slender  form  and  delicate  limb,  are 
to  be  found  in  Arabia. 

The  hoof  of  the  horse  in  rocky  countries, 
where  smooth  pathways  are  few,  needs  to  be 
hard.  Isaiah  thus  says  of  the  Assyrian  invadei-s, 
that  their  "  horses'  hoofs  shall  be  counted  like 
flint."  Riding  upon  a  horse  is  in  the  East  a 
mark  of  dignity  (Eccl.  x.  7).  The  Hebrews 
had  various  words  signifying  horses— <lenoting 
respectively  their  strength,  their  swiftness,  their 
harnessed  preparation  for  riding,  or  for  chariots 
of  war.  And  because  they  were  not  to  multiply 
these  animals,  when  they  took  them  as  plunder 
in  war,  they  were  to  destroy  them.  "Thou 
shalt  hough  their  horses,  and  bum  their  chariots 
with  fire"  (Josh.  xi.  0).  Job's  description  of 
the  war  horse  is  picturesque  and  magnificent. 

HORSE-LEECH.  "The  horse-leech  hath 
two  daughters, "  being  thus  named—"  Give,  give  " 
(Prov.  XXX.  15).  It  is  a  well-known  insect  of  the 
water,  resembling  a  worm,  and  remarkable  for 
its  thirst  for  blood,  which  is  never  satisfied  until 
its  body  is  completely  filled.  Tlie  figure  in  the 
above  passage  may  illustrate  the  insatiable  crav- 
ing of  lust,  avarice,  an  d  cruelty.  The  ingenious 
learning  of  Bochart  has  attempted  to  set  aside 
the  ordinary  meaning  attached  to  the  clause 
quoted  from  Proverbs.  But  the  ingenuity  is 
misplaced,  and  the  learning  misapplied.  The 
same  kind  of  figure  was  a  common  one  among 
the  ancients,  and  naturally  suggests  itself  to 
any  one  who  knows  the  habits  of  this  greedy 
and  voracious  creature.  Plautus  and  Cicero 
both  employ  the  figure  of  the  horse-leech. 

HOS  ANN  A— sate  no^o  (Matt.  xxi.  9)— is 
used  either  as  a  form  of  blessing  or  an  ascrip- 
tion of  praise.  Thus,  when  '*  Hosanna  "  wixs 
cried,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  it  was  as  if  the 
people  had  shouted  in  jojrful  acclamations  on 
every  side,  "Lord,  preserve  this  Son  of  David; 
heap  favours  and  blessings  upon  him,  and 
through  him  on  us."  The  same  exclamation  is 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  procession 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
HOSEA— satiny— PRorHECT  rp,  is  supposed 
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to  have  been  uttered  about  700  or  800  years 
before  Christ.  This  proijhet  was  a  son  of 
Beeri,  and  lived  in  Samaria ;  and  if  we  construe 
the  title  of  the  prophecy  literally  (Hos.  i.  1), 
we  should  infer  that  his  prophecy  embraced  a 
period  of  at  least  eighty  years.  From  Jero- 
boam's death  to  Hezekiah's  accession  to  the 
throne  are  about  sixty  yeafs;  and  Hosea's 
public  ministry  may  have  filled  this  period. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  and  may 
have  been  preceded  by  Joel,  Jonah,  and  Amos. 
He  is  placed  the  first  among  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  probably  because  of  the  peculiarly 
national  character  which  belongs  to  his 
oracles. 

The  years  of  Hosea's  life  were  dark  and 
foreboding.  The  vials  of  the  wrath  of  heaven 
were  about  to  be  poured  out  on  his  apostate 
people.  The  nation  suffered  under  the  evils  of 
that  schism  which  was  effected  by  the  craft  of 
him  who  has  been  branded  with  the  indelible 
stigma — "  Jeroboam  who  made  Israel  to  sin." 
The  obligations  of  law  had  been  relaxed,  and 
the  claims  of  religion  disregarded ;  Baal  became 
the  rival  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  groves  were  practised  tlie  impure  and 
murderous  rites  of  heathen  deities ;  peace  and 
prosperity  had  fled  the  land,  which  was  har- 
assed by  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  broils ; 
might  and  murder  became  the  twin  sentinels  of 
the  throne ;  alliances  were  formed  with  other 
nations,  which  brought  with  them  seductions 
to  paganism ;  captivity  and  insult  were  heaped 
upon  Israel  by  the  uncircumcised ;  the  nation 
was  thoroughly  debased,  and  but  a  fraction  of 
its  population  maintained  its  spiritual  allegiance 
(2  Ki.  xix.  18).  Tlie  death  of  Jeroboam  II. 
was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  ten  years. 
At  the  expiry  of  this  period  his  son  Zechariah 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  was  slain  by 
Shallum,  after  the  short  space  of  six-  months 
(2  Ki.  XV,  10).  In  four  weeks  Shallum  was 
assassinated  by  Menahem.  The  assassin, 
during  a  disturbed  reign  of  ten  years,  became 
tributary  to  the  Assyrian  Pul.  His  successor, 
Pekahiah,  wore  the  crown  but  two  years,  when 
he  was  murdered  by  Pekah.  Pekah,  after 
swaying  his  bloody  sceptre  for  twenty  years, 
met  a  similar  fate  in  the  conspiracy  of  Hoshea. 
Hoshea,  the  last  of  the  usurpers,  after  another 
interregnum  of  eight  years,  ascended  the 
throne;  and  his  administration  of  nine  years 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom  and  the 
expatriation  of  his  people.  "So  was  Israel 
carried  away  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria 
unto  this- day  "  (2  Ki.  xvii.  18,  23). 

The  prophecies  of  Hosea  were  directed 
especially  against  the  people  whose  sin  had 
brought  upon  it  such  disasters — prolonged  an- 
archy and  final  captivity.  Israel,  or  Ephraim, 
is  the  people  especially  addressed.  Their 
homicides  and  fornications,  their  perjury  and 
theft,  their  idolatry  and  impiety,  are  censured 
and  satirized  with  a  faithful  severity.  Judah 
is  sometimes,  indeed,  introduced,  warned,  and 
admonished.  But  the  prophet's  mind  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  destinies  of  his  own 
people.  The  nations  around  him  are  unheeded ; 
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his  prophetic  eye  beholds  the  crisis  approaching 
his  country,  and  sees  its  cantons  ravaged,  its 
tribes  murdered  or  enslaved.  No  wonder  that 
his  rebukes  were  so  terrible,  his  menaces  so 
alarming,  that  his  soul  poured  forth  its  strength 
in  an  ecstasy  of  grief  and  affection.  Invita- 
tions, replete  with  tenderness  and  pathos,  are 
interspersed  with  his  warnings  and  expostula- 
tions. Now  we  are  startled  with  a  vision  of 
the  throne,  at  first  shrouded  in  darkness,  and 
sending  forth  lightnings,  thunders,  and  voices ; 
but  while  we  gaze  it  becomes  encircled  with  a 
rainbow,  which  gradually  expands  till  it  is  lost 
in  that  i;niversal  brilliancy  which  itself  had 
originated  (chs.  xi.,  xiv). 

The  peculiar  mode  of  instruction  which  the 
prophet  details  in  the  first  and  third  chapters 
of  his  oracles  has  given  rise  to  many  disputed 
theories.  We  refer  to"the  command  expressed 
in  ch.  i.  2 — "The  Lord  said  unto  Hosea, 
Go,  take  unto  thee  a  wife  of  whoredoms  and 
children  of  whoredoms,"  &c. ;  ch.  iii.  1 — 
"Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  Go  yet,  love 
a  woman  beloved  of  her  friend,  yet  an  adulter- 
ess," &c.  What  was  the  precise  nature  of  the 
transactions  here  recorded?  Were  they  real 
events,  the  result  of  divine  injunctions  literally 
understood  and  as  literally  fulfilled?  or  were 
these  intimations  to  the  profjhet  only  intended 
to  be  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  apostasy 
and  spiritual  folly  and  unfaithfulness  of  Is- 
rael ?  The  former  view — viz. ,  that  the  prophet 
actually  and  literally  entered  into  this  impure 
connubial  alliance — was  advocated  in  ancient 
times  by  CjTil,  Theodoret,  Basil,  and  Augus- 
tine; and  lias  like^vise  been  maintained  by 
Mercer,  Grotius,  Houbigant,  Manger,  Horsley, 
Stuck,  and  Pusey.  Fanciful  theories  are  also 
rife  on  this  subject.  Luther  supposed  the 
prophet  to  perform  a  kiqd  of  drama  in  view 
of  the  people,  giving  his  la-.vful  wife  and 
children  these  mystical  appellations.  New- 
come  thinks  that  a  wife  of  fornication  means 
merely  an  Israelite,  a  woman  of  apostate  and 
adulterous  Israel.  Hengstenberg  supposes  the 
prophet  to  relate  actions  which  happened, 
indeed,  actually,  but  not  outwardly.  Some, 
with  Maimonides  {Morch  Nevochim,  part  ii.), 
imagine  it  to  l)e  a  nocturnal  vision;  while 
others  make  it  wholly  an  allegory,  as  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrast,  Jerome,  Drtisius,  Bauer, 
Posenmiiller,  Kuinoel,  and  Lowth.  'i'he  view 
of  Hengstenberg,  and  such  as  have  held  his 
theory,  is  not  materially  different  from  the 
last  to  which  we  have  referred.  Both  agree 
in  condemning  the  first  opinion,  which  Horsley 
so  strenuously  maintained.  Hengstenberg,  at 
great  length,  and  with  much  force,  has  refuted 
this  strange  hypothesis  [Christoloiiy).  Besides 
other  arguments  resting  on  the  impurity  and 
loathsomeness  of  the  supposed  nuptial  con- 
tract, it  may  be  argued  against  the  external 
reality  of  the  event,  that  it  must  have  required 
several  years  for  its  completion,  and  that  the 
impressiveness  of  the  symbol  would  therefore 
be  weakened  and  obliterated.  Other  pro- 
phetic transactions  of  a  similar  nature  might 
be  referred  to.    Jerome  [Comment,  in  loc.)  hag 
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referred  to  Ezelc.  iv.  4.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  as  has  sometimes  been  argued,  that 
the  propliet  was  commanded  to  commit  forni- 
cation. The  divine  injunction  was  to  marry 
— "Scortum,  aliquis,  ducero  potest  sine  pec- 
cato,  scortari  non  item,"  (I)rusius,  Com.  in  foe. 
in  Critici  Saa'i,  tom.  v.)  Whichever  way  this 
question  may  be  solved  ;  whether  these  occur- 
rences be  regarded  as  a  real  and  external 
transaction,  or  as  a  piece  of  spiritual  scenery, 
or  oidy,  as  is  most  probable,  an  allegorical 
description,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
actions  are  typical ;  that  they  are,  as  Jerome 
calls  thom,  sacramcnta  futuroruni. 

The  peculiarities  of  Hosea's  style  have  been 
often  remarked.  "  His  style,"  says  De  Wette, 
"is  abrupt,  unrounded,  and  ebullient;  his 
rhythm  hard,  leaping,  and  violent.  The  lan- 
guage is  peculiar  and  difficult"  (Einleitung, 
§  228).  Lowth  (Pnelect.  21)  speaks  of  him  as 
the  most  difficult  and  perplexed  of  the  pro- 
phets. Bishop  Horsley  nas  remarked  his 
pecidiar  idioms— his  change  of  person,  ano- 
malies of  gender  and  number,  and  use  of 
the  nominative  absolute,  [Works,  vol.  iii.) 
Eichom  says  {Einleitung,  §  55.5) — "  His  dis- 
course is  like  a  garland  woven  of  a  multiplicity 
of  flowers:  images  are  woven  upon  images, 
comparison  wound  upon  comparison,  metaphor 
strung  upon  metai)hor.  He  plucks  one  flower, 
and  throws  it  down,  that  he  may  directly 
break  off  another.  Like  a  bee  he  flies  from 
one  flower-bed  to  another,  that  he  may  suck 
his  honey  from  the  most  varied  blossoms.  It 
is  a  natural  consequence  that  his  figures  some- 
times form  strings  of  pearls.  Often  is  he  prone 
to  approach  to  allegory— often  he  sinks  down 
in  obscurity"  (comp.  chs.  v.  9;  vi.  3;  vix.  8; 
xiii.  3,  7,  8,  10). 

The  allusions  in  Hosea  to  the  Messiah  are 
not  frequent ;  and  yet  many  of  his  prophecies 
rest  on  the  idea  of  a  coming  deliverer.  He 
took  for  granted  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer, 
and  delighted  to  portray  its  blessed  results. 
Many  of  his  words  and  phrases  are  taken  from 
the  Pentateuch,  or  are  based  on  its  language. 
.  Hosea  is  several  times  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament. 

tHOSEN  (Dan.  viii.  21)  — an  old  EngHsh 
plural  of  hose.    (See  Clothes.) 
HUSH  E A.     1.  (Deut.  xxxil  44)  The  same 
■with  Joshua. 
2.  (2  Ki.  XV.  30)  The  son  of  Elah,  and  the 
nineteenth  and  last  king  of  Israel.    In  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign  the  Assyrian  king,  provoked 
by  an  attempt  which  Hoshea  made  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Egypt,   and  so  throw  off   the 
Assyrian  yoke,  marched  against  Samaria,  and, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  took  it,  and  carried 
the  people  away  into  Assyria.     Such  was  the 
melancholy  end  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  as 
a  separate  kingdom  (2  Ki.  xvii.  1-6 ;  Hos.  xiii. 
16;  Mic.  i.  6). 
HOSPITALITY.     (See  Stranger.) 
HOSTAGES.     In  2  Ki.  xiv.  14,  and  in  2 
Chr.  XXV.  24,  the  words  so  rendered  fully  ex- 
I)lain  themselves.     The  Hebrew  significantly 
reads,  children  of  pledges. 
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HOUGH  (Josh.  xi.  C  9) -to  disable  by 
cutting  the  sinews  of  the  ham  (ImmsiriiKi). 

HOUR  (Matt.  XXV.  13)— a  division  of  time 
known  among  us  as  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
a  day.  One  of  the  earliest  divisions  of  the 
day  was  into  morning,  heat  of  the  day, 
mid-day,  and  evening;  and  the  niglit,  into 
first,  second,  and  third  watch.  The  first  use 
of  the  word  hour  by  the  sacred  writers  occurs, 
Dan.  iii.  G ;  but  the  length  of  the  time  denoted 
by  it  was  not  a  fixed  ])eriod.  The  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  houre  of  the  day,  counting  from  G 
A.M.,  were  especially  hours  of  prayer.  The 
hours  varied  with  the  length  of  the  day,  as 
they  were  measured  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
The  Egyptians  had  twelve  hours  both  of  the 
day  and  of  the  night. 

HOUSE.  (See  Dwellings.)  The  word 
house  is  also  used  to  denote  a  family  (Gen.  xii. 
17 ;  1  Tim.  v.  8),  a  race  or  hneage  (Luke  ii.  4), 
and  property  (1  Ki.  xiii.  8). 

House,  in  the  New  Testament,  as  some  sup- 
pose, signifies  tlie  immediate  family  of  the 
householder ;  while  houseliold  includes  all  who 
dwell  under  his  roof. 

House  of  the  rolls  (Ezra.  vi.  1),  and 

House,  treasure  (Ezra  v.  17),  are  bbth 
expressions  supposed  to  relate  to  the  same 
apartment,  and  denote  the  public  depository 
of  books.     (See  Achmetha,  Media,  Persia.) 

HOUSE-TOP.    (See  Dwellings.) 

HULDAH.     (See  College.) 

HUMILITY  (Prov.  xv.  33)  is  the  opposite 
of  pride,  and  one  of  the  cardinal  graces  of  the 
renewed  heart.  It  consists  in  a  man's  not 
thinking  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought 
to  think ;  and  is  urged  with  great  force  upon 
all  who  profess  to  be  Christ's  disciples  (1  Pet. 
v.  5).  In  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  our 
divine  Saviour's  life  furnishes  us  with  a  perfect 
example  (Phil.  ii.  5-8) ;  and  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures abound  with  promises  of  grace  and 
favour  to  the  humble,  and  threatenings  of 
sorrow  and  punishment  to  the  proud. 

HUNGER  (Matt.  xii.  1).  In  Palestine 
still,  as  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  the  hungry 
traveller  plucks  the  ears  of  corn.  Robinson 
says — "The  wheat  was  now  ripening,  and  we 
had  a  beautiful  illustration  of  Scripture.  Our 
Arabs  '  were  an  Inangered,'  and,  going  into  the 
fields,  *  they  plucked  the  ears  of  corn,  and  did 
eat,  rubbing  them  -with  their  hands.'  On  being 
questioned,  they  said  this  was  an  old  custom, 
and  no  one  would  speak  against  it ;  they  were 
supposed  to  be  hungry,  and  it  was  allowed  as 
a  charity.  We  saw  this  afterwards  in  repeated 
instances." 

HUR  (Exod.  xvii.  10)  was,  according  to 
Josephus,  the  husband  of  Miriam,  the  son  of 
Caleb,  and  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Israel- 
ites. Also  one  of  the  kings  of  Midian  (Num. 
xxxi.  8;  Exod.  xxiv.  14). 

HUSBAND  (Matt.  i.  16)— a  married  man, 
and,  as  some  derive  it,  the  house-hand,  or  one 
who  connects  the  family  and  keeps  it  together. 
A  man  betrothed,  but  not  married,  was  called 
a  husband,  as  the  espousals  w^ere  coiisidered 
sacred  and  inviolable. 
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"  The  luisband  is  the  head  of  the  wife" 
(Eph.  V.  23),  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  head  of 
the  household  (though  she  is  associated  with 
him),  and,  as  such,  he  is  entitled  to  the  respect 
and  affection  of  all.  (See  Betroth,  Marriage.  ) 

HUSBANDMAN  (John  xv.  1)— one 
whose  profession  and  labour  is  to  cultivate 
the  ground.  It  is  among  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable  occupations  (Gen.  ix.  20 ;  Isa. 
xxviii.  24-28).  All  the  Jews  who  were  not 
consecrated  to  religious  offices  were  agricul- 
turists or  shepherds.  The  force  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  figurative  uses  of  this  term 
iby  the  sacred  writers  are  sufficiently  obvious 
from  their  connection. 

HUSHAI  (2  Sam.  xv._  32)— an  Archite 
(Josh.  xvi.  2),  and  a  particular  and  faithful 
friend  of  David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  16). 

HUSKS  (Luke  xv.  IG).  The  term  refers 
to  the  fruit  of  the  carob  tree,  which  is  common 
in  Palestine,  and  is  used  for  food  by  the  poor, 
and  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  and  swine.  It 
has  a  dark  hard  pod  or  capsule,  about  3 
inches  in  length,  with  seeds  (eight  or  ten)  that 
rattle  in  the  case  gently  when  shaken,  and 
with  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  rattlesnake. 
Each  seed  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  dry 
pea,  not  perfectly  round,  but  flattened ;  hard, 
and  of  a  dark  reddish  colour.  The  taste  of 
the  pod  is  poor,  bat  not  entirely  disagreeable ; 
being  sweetish,  somewhat  nutritious  even  in 
its  dry  form,  and  probably  much  more  palat- 
able and  proper  for  food  in  its  earlier  or  green 
state.  The  shape  is  slightly  curved,  so  that 
the  pod  resembles  a  small  horn,  from  which  in 
Greek  its  name  seems  to  be  derived.  The  whole 
show  of  them  on  the  tree,  especially  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  would  better  suggest  jjrob- 
ably  the  idea  of  horns,  as  if  the  tree  were  full 
of  them.  Both  the  Greek  KipuTinv  and  the  Latin 
siliqua  signify  specially  the  fruit  of  this  carob 
tree— a  tree  very  common  yet,  not  only  in  the 
Levant,  but  also  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  as  Spain  and  Italy.  The  Syriac  and 
Arabic  words  are  of  the  same  import.  This 
fruit  still  continues  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes, — the  feeding  of  swine.  It  is  also 
called  St.  Johii's  Bread,  from  the  opinion  that 
the  Baptist  used  it  in  the  wilderness. 

HUZZAB  (Nah.  ii.  7)— supposed,  as  in  the 
Targums,  by  some  to  be  the  queen  of  Nine- 
veh when  Nahum  delivered  his  prophecy ; 
others  take  it  as  a  common  word  ' '  that  which 
was  established,"  as  in  the  margin.  But  it 
may  be  either  a  symbolic  name  of  Nineveh,  or 
it  may  refer  to  the  Zab  country,  in  which  the 
Assyrian  capital  was  situated. 

HYMEN^US  (2  Tim.  ii.  17).  This  name 
is  mentioned  once  with  Alexander  and  once 
with  Philetus.  He  was  probably  an  early 
denier  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  corporeal 
resurrection,  and  was  given  up  to  Satan  (1 
Tim.  i.  20;  comp.  1  Cor.  v.  5).  This  error  is 
stated  by  the  apostle  thus — "Who  concerning 
the  truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrec- 
tion is  i)ast  already ;  and  overthrow  the  faith 
of  some  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  18).     They  seem  to  have 
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identified  the  resurrection  of  the  body  with  the 
regeneration  of  the  soul— were  the  abettors  of 
an  early  and  spurious  spiritualism. 

HYMN  (Matt.  xxvi.  30).  This  Hymn  was 
the  great  Hallel  sung  at  the  passover,  con- 
sisting of  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.  The  hymn  was  a 
sacred  composition,  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  is  the  ascription  of  praise.  (See 
Psalms.) 

HYPOCPJSY  (Luke  xii.  1).  The  word 
is  only  the  English  form  of  a  Greek  term 
which  originally  denoted  a  stage-player — one 
who  assumes  a  character  not  his  own.  This 
odious  sin  is  condemned  again  and  again  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  may  deceive  men, 
but  it  cannot  impose  upon  God.  After  all,  it 
is  easier  to  be  than  to  seem.  There  is  constant 
toil  and  terror  in  keeping  up  appearances 
when  there  is  no  reality. 

HYSSOP  (Exod.  xii.  22).  The  precise  plant 
referred  to  under  this  appellation  in  Scripture 
has  been  disputed.  The  Hebrew  word  esoh, 
from  its  similarity  in  sound  to  the  word 
hyssop,  has  been  generally  supposed  to  denote 
this  shrub.  The  hyssop  has  bushj'  stalks, 
grooving  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  small,  spear- 
shaped,  close-sitting,  opposite  leaves,  with 
several  smaller  ones  rising  from  the  same  joint ; 
and  all  the  stalks 
and  branches  ter-  ^''■ 
minated  by  erect 
whorled  spikes  of 
flowers,  of  differ- 
ent colours  in  the 
varieties  of  the 
plant.  The  leaves 
have  an  aromatic 
smell  and  a  warm 
pungent  taste.  It 
grows  in  great 
plenty  on  the 
mountains  near 
Jerusalem.  The 
hyssop  was  used 
for  sprinkling  the 
people    with     the 

purifying  water;  and  the  spunge  filled  with 
vinegar  held  up  to  the  Saviour  on  the  cross 
(John  xix,  29)  was  put  upon  hyssop.  But  was 
the  stalk  of  the  i^lant  commonly  called  hyssop 
long  enough  for  such  purposes?  Solomon,  it  is 
recorded,  spake  of  "the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall," — language  which  would  seem 
to  imply  that  at  least  one  kind  of  hyssop  had 
not  very  tall  stalks.  Some  identify  it  with 
the  caper  plant.  Such  is  the  view  of  Dr. 
Boyle;  and  the  Arabic  name  of  the  caper 
plant — asuh — seems  only  another  form  of  the 
Hebrew  esoh.  Bochart  took  it  to  be  mar- 
joram ;  and  his  view  is  in  accordance  with  the 
traditionary  opinions  on  the  subject.  Such 
oi:)posite  statements  show  us  that  we  cannot 
yet  say  with  certainty  of  what  species  of  plant 
the  hyssop  was.  Its  use  in  the  ceremonial 
law  explains  the  clause,  "  Purge  me  With 
hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean  :  wash  me,  and  I 
shall  be  wliiter  than  snow"  (Ps.  Ii.  7). 
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I  AM  (Exod.  iii.  14).    (See  Jehovah.) 

IBLEAM  (Judg.  i.  27)— a  town  of  Manasseh, 
close  on  "the  going  up  to  Gur"  (2  Ki.  ix.  27), 
perliaps  near  the  modern  Joppa. 

IBZAN  (Judg.  xii.  8)— a  judge  who  suc- 
ceeded Jephthah,  had  a  very  numerous  family, 
and  was  bm-ied  at  Bethlehem  in  Zebulun. 

ICE.     (See  Cuystal.) 

ICHABOD  — w/jerc  is  the  glory  1  (1  Sam. 
iv.  21,  22) — the  son  of  Phinehas,  and  grandson 
of  Eli  the  high  ])riest.  He  was  born  just  after 
his  mother  received  the  sad  tidings  that  her 
liusljand  and  father-in-law  were  dead,  and  the 
ark  of  God  taken  by  the  Philistines.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  these  tidings  upon  her,  that  she 
died  immediately  upon  the  birth  of  her  cliild, 
L;iving  liim  the  significant  name  Ichahod. 

ICONIUM  (Acts  xiii.  51)— the  capital  of 
ancient  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot 
t)f  mount  Taurus,  now  called  Konieh,  on  the 
great  road  between  Ephesus  and  the  western 
c<  >ast.  It  was  visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
who  preached  the  Gospel  there,  and  were  so 
l)ersecuted  in  consequence  of  it  as  to  be  obliged 
to  leave  the  place  (Acts  xiv.  1-G),  Iconium  is 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  historians. 

IDDO— /iw  hand  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  In  this 
passage  are  mentioned  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer  against  Jeroboam,  &c. ;  and  in  2  Chr. 
xii.  15  is  mentioned  the  book  of  Iddo  the  seer 
concerning  genealogies  :  and  again,  it  is  said, 
2  Chr.  xiii.  22,  that  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Abijah,  and  his  ways  and  his  sayings,  are 
written  in  the  5fwy  of  the  i^rophet  Iddo. 
Tliese  exi)ressions  may  all  refer  to  one  and  the 
same  volume.  Iddo  was  probably  a  i)rophet 
and  annalist  of  some  distinction,  and  is  sup- 
l)0sed  by  many,  on  the  authority  of  Josejjhus, 
to  have  been  the  person  who  was  slain  by  a 
lion,  as  recorded  1  Ki.  xiii.  Several  others 
of  the  same  name  are  mentioned  as  the 
father,  or  rather  grandfather,  of  Zechariah, 
the  leader  of  the  second  party  of  captives 
from  Babylon. 

IDLE  (Matt.  xii.  30).  In  this  connection 
it  means  pernicious,  calumnious,  but  especially 
false  words — words  spoken  not  in  sincerity — 
words  spoken  against  conviction.  Such  was 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  (See  Blas- 
phemy.) 

IDOL  (1  Ki.  XV.  13),  IDOLATRY  (Acts  xvii. 
16).  Whatever  receives  the  worship  which 
is  due  only  to  God  is  an  idol.  In  a  figurative 
sense  the  word  denotes  anything  which  draws 
[the  affections  from  God  (Col.  iii.  5) ;  and  in  a 
jstricted  sense  it  denotes  the  visible  image  or 
ire  to  which  religious  worship  is  paid  (Deut. 
Lxix.  17). 

Idolatry  consists— 1.  In  worshipping,  as  the 

nie  God,  some  other  person  or  thing  besides 
Tehovah;  and,  2.  Worshipping  the  time  God 

ider  some  image,  as  the  golden  calf  (Exod. 
:xxii.  4,  5). 

When  the  worship  of  idols  commenced  is 
uncertain.     It  was  prevalent  at  a  very  early 


period  of  the  world.  The  pagans  worshipperl 
universal  nature;  the  soul  of  the  world;  life  ami 
reproduction  under  male  and  female  forms; 
angels,  demons,  and  the  souls  of  departed  men, 
either  separate  and  alone  or  in  union  with 
some  star  or  other  body.  They  worshipped 
the  heavens,  and  in  them  both  particular 
luminaries  and  constellations ;  the  atmosjjhere, 
and  in  it  the  meteors  and  fowls  of  the  air;  the 
earth,  and  in  it  beasts,  birds,  insects,  plants, 
groves,  and  hills,  together  with  divers  fossils, 
and  fire.  They  worshipped  the  water,  and  in  it 
the  sea  and  rivers ;  and  in  them  fishes,  serpents, 
and  insects,  together  with  such  creatures  as 
live  in  either  element.  They  worshipped  men, 
both  living  and  dead ;  and  in  them  the  faculties 
and  endowments  of  the  soul,  as  well  as 
the  several  accidents  and  conditions  of  life. 
Nay,  they  worshii^ped  the  images  of  animals, 
even  the  most  hateful;  such  as  serpents, 
dragons,  crocodiles,  &c.  ;  and  at  last  descended 
so  low  as  to  pay  a  religious  regard  to  things 
inanimate,  herbs  and  plants,  and  the  most 
offensive  vegetables.  No  wonder  that  the 
commandment  which  touches  this  point  should 
so  partictdarly  specify  the  objects  which  should 
not  be  represented  in  the  form  of  graven 
images  (Exod.  xx.  4). 

Objects  of  physical  glory,  which  the  eye  of 
sense  might  look  on  as  representatives  of 
divinity,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  sharers 
in  man's  homage.  They  were  worshipped 
originally  as  emblems  of  God;  but  soon,  and 
by  a  natural  process  of  declension,  they  came 
to  be  regarded  as  actual  gods.  The  Hebrew 
idolaters  said  to  the  golden  calf,  "These  be  thy 
gods— that  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt ;"  and 
they  named  their  superstitious  revelry  a  feast 
to  Jehovah.  Many  motives  seem  to  have  re- 
commended the  old  world  to  their  selections 
of  ob j  ects  of  idolatrous  worship.    (See  Aaron.  ) 

Usefulness  was  the  common,  but  it  was  not 
the  only  quality  that  determined  the  object  of 
idolatry ;  for  we  find  that  whatever  delighted 
with  its  transcendent  beauty,  whatever  af- 
frighted with  its  malignant  power,  whatever 
astonished  with  its  uncommon  g^reatness — 
whatever,  in  short,  was  beautiful,  hurtful,  or 
majestic — became  a  deity,  as  well  as  what 
was  profitable  for  its  use.  The  sun,  it  was  soon 
perceived,  had  all  these  powers  and  properties 
united  in  it :  its  beauty  was  glorious  to  behold ; 
its  motion  wonderful  to  consider;  its  heat 
occasioned  different  effects,  barrenness  in  some 
places  and  fruitfulness  in  others;  and  the 
immense  globe  of  its  light  appeared  highly 
exalted  and  riding  in  triumph  as  it  were  round 
the  world.  The  moon,  it  was  seen,  supplied 
the  absence  of  the  sun  by  night ;  gave  a  friendly 
light  to  the  earth ;  and,  besides  the  gi*eat  variety 
of  its  phases,  had  a  wonderful  intiuence  over 
the  sea  and  other  humid  bodies.  The  stars 
were  admired  for  their  height  and  magnitude, 
the  order  of  their  positions,  and  celerity  of 
their  motions;  and  the  peojile  were  persuaded, 
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either  that  some  celestial  vigour  or  other 
resided  in  them,  or  that  the  souls  of  their 
heroes  and  great  men  were  translated  into 
them  when  they  died;  and  upon  these  and 
similar  presumptions,  they  believed  all  celes- 
tial bodies  to  be  deities.  The  force  of  fire,  the 
serenity  of  air,  the  usefulness  of  water,  as  well 
a,s  the  terror  and  dreadfulness  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  gave  rise  to  the  consecration  of  the 
meteors  and  elements.  The  sea,  swelling  with 
its  proud  surface,  and  roaring  with  its  mighty 
billows,  was  such  an  awful  sight,  and  the 
earth,  dedecked  with  all  its 
plants,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
Buch  a  lovely  one,  as  might 
well  draw  forth  a  pagan's 
veneration,  when  for  similar 
motives — viz.,  their  bene- 
ficial, hurtful,  delightful, 
or  astonishing  properties — 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  insects, 
and  even  vegetables  them- 
selves, came  to  be  adored. 

The  pride  and  pomp  of 
the  great,  and  the  abject 
spirits  of  the  mean,  occa- 
sioned first  the  flattery,  and 
then  the  worship  of  kings 
and  princes  as  gods  ujion 
earth.  Men  famous  for 
their  adventures  and  ex- 
ploits, the  founders  of  na- 
tions or  cities,  or  the  in- 
ventors of  useful  arts  and 
sciences,  were  reverenced 
while  they  lived,  and  after 
death  canonized.  The  pre- 
vailing notion  of  the  soul's  immortality  made 
them  imagine  that  the  spirits  of  such  excellent 

Eersons  either  immediately  ascended  up  into 
eaven,  and  settled  there  in  some 
orb  or  other,  or  that  they  hovered 
in  the  air ;  whence  by  solemn  invoca- 
tions, and  by  making  some  statue 
or  image  to  resemble,  they  might  be 
prevailed  with  to  come  down  and 
inhabit  it.  The  ancestors  of  Abra- 
ham beyond  the  Euphrates  were 
idolaters  (Josh.  xxiv.  2). 

Whether  the  idolatry  of  image- 
worship  originated  in  Chaldea  or  in 
Egypt  we  have  no  data  from  history 
to  determine ;  but  wherever  it  had 
its  origin,  the  apostle  Paul  has  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  it,  when  he  says  of 
men,    "  Because   that,  when   they 
knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God, 
neither  were  thankful ;  but  became  vain  in 
their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was 
darkened.     Professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of 
the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made 
like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four- 
footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things  "  (Rom.  i. 
21,  22,  23). 

The  bestial  worship  of  Egypt  is  an  awful 
comment  on  the  truth  of  the  aiiostle's  lan- 
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guage.        Salt    thus    groups    the    Egy])tian 

divinities — 

"The  wildest  images,  unheard  of,  strange. 
Ihat  ever  puzzled  antiquarians'  brains: 
Genu  with  heads  of  birds,  hawks,  ibis,  drakcg. 
Of  hons,  foxes,  cats,  fish,  frogs,  and  snakes, 
L-ulls,  rams,  and  monkeys;  hippopotami, 
With  kmle  iu  paw.  suspemied  from  the  sky 
(jrods  gernnnatin^  men,  and  men  turn'd  gods, 
beated  in  honour  with  gilt  crooks  and  rods  • 
Vast  scarabffii,  globes  by  hands  upheld, 
brom  chaos  springing,  'mid  an  endless  field 
Of  forms  grotesque,  the  sphinx,  the  crocodile. 
And  other  reptiles  from  the  slime  of  Nile  ' 


Wooden  (iods  of  Egypt 

Pliny  says  that  in  Egypt  they  worshipped 
onions  and  garlic;  and  the  poet  Juvenal  has 
not  spared  such  follies  in  his  satires. 


Egyptian  Gods. 

Such  is  the  strong  tendency  of  depraved 
nature  to  fall  into  this  sin,  that  the  Israelites, 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  were  subjected  to  a 
twofold  restraint.  God  was  their  king,  and 
hence  idolatry  with  them  was  not  only  impiety, 
but  treason.  The  positive  precepts  and  severe 
punishments  with  which  the  Jewish  law  met 
every  approach  to  idolatry,  and  the  rigorous 
prohibition  of  all  intercourse  with  the  idola- 
trous nations  which  surrounded  them,  show 
plainly  how  abominable  the  sin  of  idolatry  is 
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in  the  sijifht  of  God :  so  that  customs  which 
niif,'ht  excite  or  entice  to  idolatrous  practices, 
and  which  in  any  otlier  view  mij,dit  seem  per- 
fectly innocent,  were  strictly  fori )i(lden,  (Deut. 
xii.,  xiii.)  Probalily  many  peculiar  proviisions 
of  the  Jewish  law,  which  seem  to  us  arbitrary 
or  trifling,  may  have  ori^nated  in  this  very 
circumstance.  Notwithstanding  all  that  was 
done  to  guard  them  against  it,  the  peojjle  of 
Israel  fell  into  some  of  the  most  cruel  and 
shocking  practices  of  idolatry.  Even  the  sac- 
rifice of  children,  forl)idden  as  it  was  under 
the  most  severe  and  summary  penalties  (Lev. 
XX.  2),  was  very  common ;  and  Jeremiah  and 
J'jzekiel  both  speak  of  it  as  a  practice  prevail- 
ing in  or  near  their  time  ( Jer.  vii.  31 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  21). 

The  rites  of  idolatry  were  often  impure 
and  obscene  in  the  highest  degree.  The  priests 
and  the  gods  were  alike  the  slaves  and  the 
l)atrons  of  the  most  scandalous  and  filthy 
practices  ;  and  hence  the  word  whoredom  is 
often  iised  as  sjmonymous  with  idolatry.  In- 
deed, the  present  state  of  the  heathen  world,  as 
it  is  represented  by  modern  missionaries,  who 
have  seen  and  heard  with  their  own  senses, 
shows  conclusively  that  debasement  of  mind, 
utter  alienation  of  the  heart  from  everything 
pure  and  holy,  the  grossest  immoralities, 
and  the  most  licentious  practices,  are  insepar- 
able from  idolatry. 

The  idols  mentioned  in  Scripture  are, — 
Adrammelech  (2  Ki.  xvii.  31),  Anammelech  (2 
Ki.  xvii.  31),  Ashima  (2  Ki.  xvii.  30),  Ashtoreth 
( Judg.  ii.  13 ;  1  Ki.  xi.  33),  Baiil  (Judg.  ii. 
11-13 ;  vi.  25),  Baal-berith  (Judg.  viii.  33 ;  ix. 
4,  46),  Baal-peor  (Num.  xxv.  1-3),  Baal-zebub 
(2  Ki.  i.  2,  16),  Baal-zephon.  (Exod.  xiv.  2), 
Bel  (Jer.  1,  2 ;  Ii.  44),  Chemosh  (Num.  xxi.  29 ; 
1  Ki.  xi.  33),  Chiim  (Amos  v.  26),  Dagon 
(Judg.  x\-i.  23 ;  1  Sam.  v.  1-3),  Diana  (Acts 
xix.  24,  27),  Huzzab  (Nah.  ii.  7),  Jupiter  (Acts 
xiv.  12),  Mercury  (Acts  xiv.'  12),  Molech  or 
:Milcom  (Lev.  xviii.  21  ;  1  Ki.  xi.  5,  33), 
Merodach  (Jer.  1.  2),  Nergal  (2  Ki.  xvii.  30), 
Xebo  (Isa.  xlvi.  1),  Nibhaz  and  Tartak  (2  Ki. 
xvii.  31),  Nisroch  (2  Ki.  xix.  37),  Queen  of 
heaven  (Jer.  xliv.  17,  25),  Remphan  (Acts  vii. 
43),  Rimmon  (2  Ki.  v.  18),  Succoth-benoth  (2 
Ki.  xvii.  30),  Tammuz  (Ezek.  viii.  14).  So  pre- 
valent was  idolatry,  and  so  multiform  its 
character,  that  the  objects  of  idol-worship  re- 
ceive a  great  variety  of  contemptuous  names, — 
'Atzebh  and  'Etzebh,  carved  images  (Ps.  xlviii. 
6 ;  Jer.  xxii.  28) ;  Aven,  emptiness  or  vanity 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  3) ;  Bosheth,  shame ;  Chammanim, 
probably  images  of  the  Sun -god  (2  Ohr.  xxxiv. 
7)  ;  Elihm,  vanities  (Lev.  xix.  4) ;  Elim,  false 
^ods  (Isa.  Ivii.  5) ;  Emim,  terrors  (Jer.  1.  38) ; 
Gillulim,  blocks  (Ezek.  xviii.  12) ;  Mascith, 
hieroglyjihed  stone  (Lev.  xxvi.  1) ;  Miphlet- 
zeth,  objects  of  fear  (1  Ki.  xv.  13) ;  Matzebah, 
stature  (1  Sam.  vii.  12) ;  Nesec,  molten  image 
(Isa.  xli.  29) ;  Pesel,  graven  image  (Isa.  xl.  19)  ; 
Semel,  a  figure  or  likeness  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7, 
15) ;  Shikkutz,  abomination  (2  Chr.  xv.  8) ; 
Teraphim,  images  or  household  gods,  like  the 
Latin  penates  (Zech.  x.  2) ;  Tselem,  likeness  (1 
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Sam.  vi.  5) ;  Tzerim,  figures  or  representations 
(Isa.  xiv.  IG),  &c. 

Sometimes  idol  temples  were  the  repositories 
of  treasure  (Judg.  ix.  4),  and  were  protected 
by  a  tower  (Judg,  ix.  46). 

IDUMEA.     (SeeEDOM.> 

IJE-ABARIM.     (See  AsARUf.) 

ILLYIIICUM  (Rom.  xv.  19)— a  province 
north-west  of  Macedonia,  lying  along  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  having  Italy  and  Germany  on 
the  north,  and  Macedonia  on  the  east.  Its 
southern  portion  was  the  Dalmatia  which  Titus 
visited  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).  Taking  Jerusalem  as 
a  centre,  it  will  appear  that  lUyricum  was 
nearly  the  extreme  north-western  province  of 
what  was  then  no  small  part  of  the  known 
world.  Perhaps  Paul  went  into  Illyricinn  ; 
but  he  speaks  here  only  of  having  preached  the 
Gospel  unto  its  borders. 

IMAGE  (Gen,  i.  26,  27).  We  are  told  that 
God  "created  man  in  his  own  image;"  and 
Christ  is  said  to  be  "the  image  of  God"  (Col. 
i,  15 ;.  Heb.  i,  3).  The  terra  imports  a  com- 
plete and  exact  likeness,  like  that  which  exists 
between  a  seal  and  its  impression,  when  the 
original  is  perfectly  preserved  in  the  repre- 
sentation, Man  originally  possessed  the  image 
of  God  in  knowledge,  purity,  and  felicity. 
The  higher  spiritual  features  oi  this  image  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  fall,  but  many  features 
yet  distinguish  fallen  humanity,  in  intellect, 
personality,  dominion  over  the  lower  creatures, 
and  immortality  (Gen,  ix.  6  ;  Jas.  iii.  9). 
Christ  enjoys  all  the  glories  of  God,  and  so  is 
the  express  image  of  the  Father's  person.  The 
word  is  usually  employed  to  denote  an  object 
of  idolatrous  worship.     (See  Idol,  Man,) 

IMMANUEL  (Isa.  vii.  14)— a  Hebrew 
word  signifying  "  God  vnth.  us,"  and  used  as 
one  of  the  distinctive  titles  of  the  Messiah. 
(See  Ahaz,  Christ.) 

IMMORTAL,  IMMORTALITY  (1  Cor. 
XV.  53  ;  1  Tim.  i.  17)— a  state  of  being  not 
subject  to  death.  It  is  one  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  bodies  which  we  inhabit  while  in  this 
world  are  corruptible,  exposed  to  sickness,  pain, 
and.  death ;  but  the  soul  can  never  die  as 
the  body  dies.  Its  very  nature  is  immortal. 
]\Iany  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  might  be  adduced  from  Natural  Theology, 
but  they  need  the  confirmatory  evidence  and 
authority  of  Scripture.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  state  of  being  on  which  the  souls  of 
all  men  enter  at  death  is  immortal.  But  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  the  future  existence  of  the 
righteous  as  a  state  of  immortality  or  eternal 
W^e,  in  distinction- from  the  state  of  the  wicked 
(M  itt,  xxv,  46  ;  Rom.  ii.  7) ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  phrase  "  eternal  death"  might  be  em- 
ployed to  express  forcibly  the  nature  of  that 
punishment— that  living  death  -to  which  the 
wicked  will  be  doomed  in  the  world  to  come. 
(See  Damnation,  Eternal,  Heaven,  Hell.) 

IMPUTE  (Rom.  v,  13),     By  comparing  v. 

18  of  the  epistle  to  Philemon  with  Rom.  iv. 

5-13,  we  shall  see  the  force  of  this  term.     The 

words  translated  "  put  that  on  mine  accoimt " 
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in  the  former  passage,  and  that  which  is 
rendered  by  the  words  counted,  impute,  and 
imputed,  in  the  other,  have  a  common  origin 
and  meaning.  The  plain  Christian  sees  and 
feels  the  force  of  the  expression ;  and  though  he 
may  be  ignorant  of  technical  distinctions,  yet 
while  he  believes  on  One  that  jiistifieth  the 
ungodly,  he  feels  the  blessedness  of  him  to 
whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin.  Th« 
great  principle  involved  is,  that  the  sinner 
who  accepts  Christ  is  delivered  from  the  guilt, 
power,  and  punishment  of  sin,  and  is  clothed 
with  a  righteousness  which  is  not  his  own,  but 
the  gift  of  God  tlirough  Jesus  Christ.  His 
sins  are  put  to  the  account  of  another  who 
bore,  and  another's  righteouf5ness  is  put  to  his 
account  by  faith.  Christ  bore  his  guilt,  and 
he  is  saved  by  Christ's  merits.     (See  Justify.) 

INCENSE  (Exod.  xxx.  8)  was  a  compound 
of  frankincense  and  other  gums  or  spices ;  the 
materials  and  manufacture  of  which  are  par- 
ticularly prescribed  (Exod.  xxx.  34-36).  (See 
Erankincense.)  It  was  the  business  of  the 
priest  to  burn  it  morning  and  evening  upon  a 
golden  altar  specially  erected  for  this  purpose, 
and  thence  called  the  "  altar  of  incense."  The 
preparation  of  it  for  common  use  was  positively- 
forbidden  ;  neither  could  any  other  composi- 
tion be  offered  as  incense  on  this  altar,  nor 
could  this  be  offered  by  any  but  the  priest. 
(See  Altar,  Censer.) 

INCHANTERS,  INCHANTMENTS 
(Exod.  vii.  11 ;  Deut.  xviii.  10).  Inchanters 
were  persons  who  pretended  to  possess  the 
power  of  charming  animals,  &c.  The  practice 
of  enchantment  is  allied  to  witchcraft  and  sor- 
cery ;  and  both  the  practice  and  practisers  are 
decidedly  condemned  by  God's  law  (Deut  xviii. 
9-12).  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  persons 
have  sometimes  obtained  a  wonderful  influence, 
particularly  over  serpents  of  the  most  deadly 
species  ;  instances  of  which  are  often  stated  by 
eastern  travellers.  (See  Adder,  Asp,  Charm, 
Divination.) 

INDIA  (Esth.  i.  1;  viii.  9).  It  is  only 
mentioned,  and  that  generally,  as  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  dominions  of  Ahasuerus,  as 
Ethiopia  was  the  western.  In  this  place  it 
probably  means  the  country  of  the  river  Indus 
—the  Punjaub.     (See  Ophir.) 

INGATHERING,  feast  of.  (See Feasts.) 

INHERITANCE  (Gen.  xxxi.  14).  In  the 
modem  use  of  this  word  it  denotes  the  .estate 
to  which  one  succeeds  on  the  death  of  the 
present  possessor,  and  who  is  hence  called  his 
heir.  In  eastern  countries,  however,  the  por- 
tions of  children  were  often  distributed  to  them 
by  the  father  during  his  lifetime.  Among  the 
Hindoos,  the  father  is  bound  to  make  an  equal 
distribution  of  his  property  whenever  his 
children  in  a  body  apply  for  it.  Hence  the 
legitimacy  of  the  application  which  the  pro- 
digal son  and  his  brother  mad€,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  father's  dividing  unto  them  his 
living  (Luke.  xv.  12). 

The  word  inheritance  is  a,lso  used,  in  a  more 
general  sense,  to  denote  property  or  partici]ia- 
tioiL  ,(Comp.  Ezelc  xxiiii,  24  with  Acts  vii  5.) 
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The  laws  of  inheritance,  by  the  statutes  of 
Moses,  and  the  ordinary  tenure  of  property, 
were  very  simple  among  the  Hebrews.  (See 
First-born,  Birthright.)  Land  might  be 
mortgaged,  but  could  not  be  alienated :  the  only 
permanent  right  to  property  was  by  heritage  or 
lineal  succession.  The  eldest  son  had  a  double 
portion.  Females  had  not  territorial  posses- 
sion ;  and  if  a  man  left  no  sons  his  daughters 
inherited,  but  on  condition  of  not  marrying, 
not  merely  out  of  the  tribe,  but  even  oixt  of 
that  family  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  deceased 
parent  belonged.  If  a  man  had  no  children, 
his  land  passed  to  distant  relatives  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :—  "  If  a  man  die,  and  have  no  son, 
then  ye  shall  cause  his  inheritance  to  pass  unto 
his  daughter.  And  if  he  have  no  daughter, 
then  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  nnto  his 
brethren.  And  if  he  have  no  brethren,  then 
ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  father's 
brethren.  And  if  his  father  have  no  brethren, 
then  ye  shall  gave  his  inheritance  unto  his  kins- 
man that  is  next  to  him  of  his  family"  (Num. 
xxvii.  8-11).  Moveable  jDroperty  only  could  be 
willed  away  as  the  testator  thought  tit. 

INIQUITY  (Gen.  xv.  16)— whatever  is  done 
against  the  law  of  God.  Sin  is  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law :  iniquity  is  a  contempt  or 
disregard  of  the  law  (Ps.  li.  2,  9 ;  ciii.  10).  To 
"bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation"  (Lev. 
x.  17)  is  to  make  that  expiation  or  atonement 
which  is  an  essential  pre-requisite  to  their  for- 
giveness (Isa.  liii.  6). 

INK,  INKHORN  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18;  Ezek.  ix. 
2).  It  is  supposed  that  the  common  ink  of  early 
ages  was  made  of  water  and  pulverized  char- 
coal, or  the  black  of  burnt  ivory,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  kind  of  gum.  Other  substances 
were  doubtless  used  both  for  writing  and  colour- 
ing matter.  The  Romans  used  a  dark  purple 
liquid  which  was  obtained  from  a  species  of  hsh 
for  this  purpose.  The  ink  in  common  use  at 
this  day  has  been  known  for  several  centuries 
in  European  countries,  and  is  usually  made  of 
nutgalls,  vitriol,  and  gum.  Ancient  ink  was 
more  caustic,  and  less  liable  to  fade  or  decay. 
Chinese  ink  is  of  the  same  quality.  The  pro- 
fessed writers  or  scribes  carried  with  them,  as 
they  do  at  the  present  day  in  eastern  countries, 
the  implements  of  their  business ;  and  among 
these  was  an  inkhorn,  thrust  into  the  girdle  at 
the  side.     (See  Book.) 

INN  (Luke  x.  34).  In  the  earliest  ages  an 
inn  was  nothing  more  than  the  well  or  other 
convenient  place  where  the  company  of  tra- 
vellers and  their  weary  beasts  reposed  for  rest 
and  refreshment.  At  a  later  period  it  was  tlie 
caravansary — a  very  comfortless,  temporary  en- 
closure, without  rooms  or  doors.  Afterwards 
the  inn  became  what  the  caravansaries  of  Persia 
are  at  the  present  day — a  place  where  travellers 
may  get  lodging,  food,  and  fuel.  This  was 
perhaps  such  an  inn  as  accommodated  the  poor 
wounded  man,  in  the  beautiful  story  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  for  the  kind  Samaritan  paid  for  the 
reception  of  the  Avounded  traveller,  and  also 

Pledged  himself  to  defray  all  necessary  expenses, 
t  was  to  the  stable  or  out-building  of  such  an 
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inn  that  Mary  was  obliged  to  resort  with  the 
infant  Saviour,  because  tlie  general  enrolment 
iiad  brought  so  many  strangers  to  the  place  as 
to  till  the  house  before  they  arrived.  Dr.  Kitto's 
description  of  an  inn,  in  the  Pictorial  Bible,  is 
both  graphic  and  correct:— "A  khan,  then, 
usually  presents,  externally,  the  appeai'ance  of 
a  square,  formed  by  strong  and  lofty  walls,  with 
a  high  and  often  handsome  gateway,  which 
otters  an  entrance  to  the  intorior.  On  passing 
through  this,  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a 
large  open  quadrangle,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
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by  a  number  of  distinct  recesses,  the  back  walls 
o!  which  contain  doors  leading  to  the  small  cells 
or  rooms  which  afford  to  travellers  the  accom- 
modation they  require.  Every  apartment  is 
thus  perfectly  detached,  consisting  of  the  room 
and  the  recess  in  front.  In  the  latter  the  occu- 
pant usually  sits  till  the  day  has  declined,  and 
there  he  often  prefers  to  sleep  at  night.  Besides 
these  private  apartments,  there  is  usually  in 
the  centre  of  one  or  more  of  the  sides  of  the 
quadrangle  a  large  and  lofty  hall,  where  the 
principal  persons  may  meet  for  conversation  or 
entertainment.  The  floors  of  all  these  apart- 
ments— the  recesses,  rooms,  and  halls — are 
raised  2  or  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  court 
which  they  surround,  upon  a  platform  or  bank 
of  earth  faced  -with  masonry.  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  a  well  or  cistern,  offering  to  the 
travellers  that  most  essential  of  conveniencies 
in  a  warm  climate— pure  water. 

"Many  caravansaries  are  without  stables, 
the  cattle  being  accommodated  in  the  open  area. 
But  the  most  complete  establishments  have 
very  excellent  stables  in  covered  avenues  which 
extend  behind  the  ranges  of  apartments — that 
is,  between  the  back  walls  of  these  ranges  of 
building  and  the  external  wall  of  the  khan ;  and 
the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  covered  ]5assage  at  tmo 
of  the  corners  of  the  quadrangle.  The  stable 
is  on  a  level  with  the  court,  and  consequently 
below  the  level  of  the  buildings  by  the  height  of 
the  platform  (m  which  they  staml.  Neverthe- 
less, this  7)latform  is  allowed  to  jiroject  behind 
into  the  stable,  so  as  to  form  a  bench,  to  which 
the  horsea'  heads  are  turned,  and  on  whioh  they 
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can,  if  they  like,  rest  the  nose-ba?,  of  hair- 
cloth, from  which  they  eat,  to  enable  theui  to 
reach  the  bottom  when  its  contents  get  low. 
It  also  often  happens  that  not  only  this  bciuh 
exists  in  the  staule,  but  there  are  also  recess,  s 
corresponding  to  those  in  front  of  the  ai)ait- 
ments,  and  formed  by  the  side  walls  whicli 
divide  the  rooms  being  allowed  to  project  be- 
hind  into  the  stable,  just  as  the  i)rojection  <jf 
the  same  walls  into  the  great  area  forms  the 
recesses  in  front.  These  recesses  in  the  ptablc, 
or  the  bench,  if  there  are  no  recesses,  furnish 
accommodation  to  the  ser- 
vants  or  others  who  have 
charge  of  the  beasts:  and 
when  persons  find  on  their 
arrival  that  the  apartments 
usually  appropriated  to  tra- 
vellers are  already  occupied, 
they  are  glad  to  find  acct)m- 
modation  in  the  stable,  par- 
ticularly  when  the  nights  are 
cold  or  the  season  inclement." 
The  ancient  or  the  existing 
usages  of  the  East  supply  no 
jgreater  probability  than  that 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
born  in  such  a  stable  as  this. 
INSPIRATION  (2  Tim. 
iii.  IG)  is  a  supernatural  divine 
influence  exerted  upon  the 
human  mind,  by  means  of 
which  the  individual  is  made 
to  know  certainly,  and  to  speak  truly,  what 
could  not  have  been  so  known  in  the  or- 
dinary exercise  of  the  faculties  and  without 
any  such  influence.  When  this  influence  is  so 
exerted  as  absolutely  to  exclude  uncertainty 
and  all  mixture  of  error  in  a  declaration  of  doc- 
trines or  facts,  it  is  called  a  jjlenary  or  full  in- 
spiration ;  and  the  book  written  under  such  an 
influence,  though  it  may  contain  many  things 
which  the  author  might  have  known  and 
recorded  by  the  use  of  his  natural  faculties,  is 
properly  said  to  be  an  inspired  book.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  the  particular  style  and  method 
of  the  ^vriter  should  be  abandoned.  God  may 
have  wise  purposes  to  answer  in  preserving 
this,  while  he  secures  through  its  agency  an 
infallible  declaration  of  his  will.  So  that  style, 
manner,  &c.,  may  be  of  the  author's  own  choice, 
pi'ovided  the  facts  stated  and  the  doctrines 
taught  as  of  divine  authority,  are  stated  and 
taught  under  an  immediate  diWne  influence, 
without  the  possibility  of  error.  And  even  if 
it  should  appear  that  the  copies  of  such  a  book 
now  in  the  world  have  suffered  from  the  in- 
juries of  time  and  the  carelessness  of  tran- 
scribers and  printers,  so  that  inaccuracies  and 
discrepancies  of  unessential  imjiortance  might 
be  detected,  still,  if  the  substance  of  the  book — 
if  the  grand  system  of  truth  r)r  duty  revealed — 
is  evidently,  as  a  whole,  the  result  of  such 
divine  inspu*ation,  it  is  to  be  received,  and  may 
be  entirely  credited,  as  an  ins]>ired  book. 

The  process  by  which  God  has  given  us  the 
knowledge  of  his  will  is  usually  called  insjjira- 
tiou,  and  it  is  expressed  by  various  figures  in 
33'J 
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Scripture.  By  revelation  a  prophet  received 
knowledge  from  God,  and  by  insjjiration  he 
imparted  it  to  men.  Now,  if  any  of  his  own 
thoughts  were  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  oracle 
he  delivered,  it  was  soiled  in  its  purity  and  rob- 
bed of  its  authority.  How,  in  such  a  case,  could 
we  distinguish  between  what  is  his  own  and 
what  is  God's  ?  and  if  we  could  not  make  such  a 
distinction,  then  our  faith  and  submission  miist 
be  weakened,  if  not  destroyed.  The  message 
must  come  to  us  as  wholly  God's,  without  any 
human  admixture.  It  is  human  in  its  vehicle, 
but  all  divine  in  its  nature  and  substance. 
Then,  again,  as  the  prophet  or  apostle  must 
communicate  to  men  divine  truth  as  fully  and 
as  clearly  as  he  received  it  from  God,  as  he  must 
give  it  out  to  us  as  correctly  as  it  was  given  in 
to  him,  insi^iration  must  be  verbal ;  or,  the 
inspired  man  must  be  infalliblj'-  guided  in  his 
selection  of  words, — not,  however,  by  any 
mechanical  dictation.  Were  he  left  to  choose 
his  own  words,  he  might  fail  to  tell  us  precisely 
the  ti'uths  which  God  had  told  to  him.  But 
"  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  Bible  does  not 
consist  only  of  God's  ideas,  but  also  of  God's 
words.  Can  we  suppose  that  God  would  allow 
his  own  thoughts  to  be  injured  in  beauty  or 
power  by  imsuitable  language?  "His  W()rd," 
says  the  dying  psalmist,  "was  in  my  tongue." 
"Thus  shalt  thou  speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,"  was  the  charge  to  Moses.  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  is  a  common  affirmation. 
"  It  is  written,"  is  another  mode  of  declaring 
that  language  as  well  as  ideas  have  been  God's 
special  gift  to  men  in  the  oracles  of  truth. 
Words  and  thoughts  are  so  closely  associated 
that  we  cannot  think  but  in  words.  To  give 
Tis  thoughts  is  also  to  give  us  certain  words ; 
for  in  words  they  are  conveyed.  Thus  "all 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God. " 

Theological  writers  speak  of  the  inspiration 
of  elevation  by  which  the  natural  faculties  are 
endued  with  supernatural  power,  and  rise  to 
those  sublime  conceptions  of  divine  things 
which  their  natural  force  could  not  attain ;  and 
also  of  the  inspiration  of  suggestion,  by  which 
the  truth  is  suggested  directly  to  the  mind  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  also  the  language  in 
which  it  is  to  be  declared  to  others.  Such  was 
the  revelation  to  John  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos. 
All  these  various  degrees  or  kinds  of  inspiration 
are  supposed  to  occur  in  our  Scriptures,  and 
sometimes  they  are  con)bined.  But  there  is  really 
no  need  of  resorting  to  such  distinctions.  They 
are  not  scriptural,  neither  do  they  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject  to  which  they  are  applied. 
(See  Prophecy,  Eevelation,  Scripture.) 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  MUSIC.  (See 
Music.) 

INTERCESSION,  INTERCESSOR  (Isa. 
liii.  12 ;  lix.  16).  To  intercede  for  another  is 
to  appear  for  him  or  intei-pose  in  his  behalf, 
and  to  plead  for  him  (1  Tim.  ii.  1).  It  usually 
implies  guilt  or  obligation ;  and  the  oliject  of 
the  intercessor  is  to  reconcile  or  satisfy  the 
offended  party,  and  procure  the  release  and 
pardon  of  the  offender.  It  sometimes  denotes 
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the  reverse  of  this  (Rom.  xi.  2),  in  which  place 
it  is  used  of  Elijah's  solemn  enumei-ation  of  the 
sins  and  provocations  of  ancient  Israel. 

The  Spirit  is  said  to  "  make  intercession  for 
us  "  (Rom.  viii.  26).  This  is  to  be  understood 
as  referring  to  that  peculiar  influence  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  heart,  by  which  it  is  taught, 
and  guided,  and  enabled  to  cherish  and  breathe 
forth  holy  desires,  which  God  will  graciously 
accept  through  the  complete  and  effectual 
mediation  pf  Him  who  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us.  As  to  the  fact  of  Christ's 
intercession,  see  Rom.  viii.  34 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5 ;  1 
John  ii.  1 ;  and  the  manner  of  it  is  illustrated, 
Heb.  vii.-x.,  in  which '  chajDters  the  continued 
intercession  of  Christ,  and  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self as  the  ground  of  his  intercession,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  as  a  most  affecting  evidence 
of  the  nature  and  effect  of  sin.  Christ's  inter- 
cession precludes  that  of  any  other,  whether 
saint  or  seraph.     (See  Advocate,  Mediator.) 

INTERPRETATION  (2  Pet.  i,  20).  Dreams 
were  interpreted — that  is,  their  meaning  was 
made  apparent.  "  Unknown  tongues  "  were 
interpreted— the  sense  of  the  foreign  language 
was  expounded  in  a  dialect  familiar  to  the 
hearers.  Every  reader  of  the  Bible  who  un- 
derstands it,  so  far  is  an  interpreter.  No  duty 
is  more  incumbent  on  man  than  to  interpret 
aright  the  revealed  will  of  God.  We  have 
now  many  auxiliaries  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  It  gathers  assistance  from  every 
quarter.  Philology  lends  us  aid  in  analyzing 
the  language  of  Isaiah  or  Paul;  archaeology 
casts  new  light  on  customs  of  long-past  years, 
and  of  countries  very  different  in  habits  from 
our  own.  The  traveller  who  exclaims  in 
ecstasy,  "  At  length  our  feet  stand  within  thy 
gates,  O  Jerusalem ! " — who  ^miliarizes  us  with 
the  scenery  of  the  land  flowng  with  milk  and 
honey ;  with  whom  we  climb  its  mountains  or 
sail  on  its  lakes,  and  join  in  its  song  of  vintage 
— he  who  conveys  us  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
or  the  sepulchres  of  Petra,  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea  or  the  valley  and  wondei's  of  Egypt, 
or  sets  us  down  amidst  the  thunder-splitten 
peaks  of  Horeb — gives  us  a  new  vision  in  read- 
ing Scripture,  affords  us  a  striking  confirmation 
of  its  truth,  and  discovers  to  us  a  sublimity 
and  emphasis  unknown  before,  both  in  its 
historic  sketches  and  prophetic  allusions.  The 
researches  of  physical  philosophy  excite  us  in 
studying  the  inspired  annals  of  creation  to  feel 
yet  more  intensely  that  "the  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handiwork."  The  explorers  of  classic 
learning,  who  bring  us  spoils  from  the  heathen, 
and  ilhistrate  with  apt  quotations  many  clauses 
of  Scripture,  are  not  without  their  use,  and  are 
instrumental  not  only  in  preparing  fuel  for  the 
altar  and  oil  for  the  lamps,  but  in  proving,  by 
the  contrast,  the  superior  glory  of  the  divine 
volume.  The  mind  that  has  been  well  trained 
to  the  task  of  translation  from  the  odes  and 
strophes  of  the  most  intricate  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome  will  feel  itself  the  better  furnished 
by  this  previous  discipline  for  engaging  in  tlie 
most  responsible  of  all  human  enterprises— for 
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giving  to  some  ignorant  and  dograclefl  people  a 
version  of  the  holy  oracles  in  their  native 
dialect,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  in 
their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 
The  man  who  travels  in  the  East  and  notes  its 
herbs  and  flowers,  its  jewels  and  minerals,  its 
quadrui)eds  and  birds — who  relates  its  customs, 
its  dresses  and  ceremonies,  its  festivities  at 
births  and  marriages,  its  funeral  dirges  and 
religious  rites— yields  us  the  means  of  accurate 
statement  and  interesting  verification.  The 
laborious  critics  who  spend  their  life  in  some 
province  of  the  ars  diplomatica,  in  determining 
the  age  of  MSS.  from  the  texture  on  which 
they  are  written,  the  fonn  of  the  letters,  or  the 
colour  and  quality  of  the  ink,  guide  us  in 
ascertaining  what  reading  is  the  best,  what  is 
the  proliable  i^hraseology  of  the  sacred  penmen. 
All  science  pays  homage  to  revelation.  The 
inspired  book  receives  illustration  from  every 

{province  of  human  study.  The  promotion  of 
jiblical  science  is  accelerated  by  contributions 
from  the  vast  encyclopaedia  of  recorded  human 
attainment. 

We  do  not  intend  to  lay  down  any  minute 
or  special  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
JJible.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  we  must 
familiarize  our  minds  with  thd  East,  and  be 
able  to  form,  as  a  groundwork,  some  general 
idea  of  eastern  scenes,  climate,  and  costumes : 
to  imagine  its  vast  deserts,  trodden  only  by 
the  camel's  foot,  and  i)roducing  but  the  camel's 
food;  to  imagine  the  deep-blue  canopy  of 
heaven  shining  forth  with  the  glorious  lights 
that  gave  their  earliest  worship  to  the  simple 
sliepherds  watching  their  flocks  by  night  in 
the  vast  plains  of  Chaldea;  to  imagine  the 
burning  heats  of  day,  all  nature  stilled  in 
languid  rest;  the  evening  hour,  with  its  re- 
freshing breeze,  its  purjjle  shadowings;  the 
flat-roofed  houses,  crowded  by  a  turbaned 
population;  the  kine  returning  to  the  city; 
the  maidens  filling  their  vessels  at  the  wells ; 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  a  tropic  clime;  the 
simple  life  of  the  peasant  tribes,  with  their 
little  tent  of  goat's  hair,  their  loins  girded, 
their  staff  in  their  hand.  And,  in  fine,  all 
labour  and  investigation  to  find  the  meaning 
of  the  Word  of  God  must  be  employed  in 
dependence  on  the  divine  Spirit.  The  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  must  be  implored.  Not  only 
must  a  man  be  an  expert  philologist  and 
logician;  not  only  must  he  be  versant  in 
the  general  characters  and  special  idioms  of 
the  sacred  tongues;  not  only  must  he  have 
that  quality  of  mind  which  the  Grecian  critics 
termed  to  tir/jeXes  (freedom  from  preposses- 
sion), and  joined  with  it  the  native  tact  which 
the  same  critics  termed  euffnita  (that  instinc- 
tive sagacity  which  seizes  at  once  on  peculiar 
shades  of  thought  and  meaning) ;  not  only  must 
he  have  a  psychological  oneness  with  the  author 
with  whom  for  the  time  he  identifies  himself, 
in  order  to  elicit  the  train  of  his  reasoning,  or 
exhibit  the  current  of  his  emotions ;  not  only 
must  these  elements  of  preparation  be  enjoyed, 
but  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  of  the 
Author  of  revelation,  of  Him  who  best  knows 
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the  meaning  of  the  phraseology  He  has  em- 
ployed, must  be  superadded.  "The  secret 
of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him," 
Moral  qualities  are  as  indispensable  as  mental 
endowments.  Not  that  the  Bible  is  absolutely 
unintelligible  to  the  imconverted:  a  wicked 
man  must  know  its  language  before  he  can 
be  moved  by  its  warnings  or  convinced  by  its 
invitations.  But  the  mind  must  be  allured  to 
any  study  ere  it  can  enjoy  it.     The  mind  that 

S)88esses  no  poetic  susceptibility  cannot  relish 
omer  or  Milton;  neither  will  the  intellect 
that  has  no  taste  for  exact  science,  for  the 
relations  of  bodies  and  numbers,  receive  any 
fascination  from  Euclid  or  Laplace.  Not  that 
we  are  to  expect  the  Holy  Spirit  to  impart 
any  hew  truths,  as  such  revelations  woidd 
libel  the  perfection  of  his  previous  oracles. 
Those  peculiar  means  of  access  which  the 
divine  Spirit  may  have  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
to  enlighten  and  impress  it,  are  beyond  tlie 
range  of  human  investigation.  The  Spirit  of 
truth  guides  into  all  truth  the  heart  which 
places  itself  under  his  guidance,  in  its  prayer- 
ful endeavours  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
those  revelations  given  by  "  holv  men  of  God^ 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."    (See  Scripture.) 

IRON  (Prov.  xxvii.  17).  Some  of  the  uses  of 
this  well-known  and  most  valuable  metal  were 
probably  known  at  a  very  early  period  (Gen. 
iv.  22).  We  find  it  mentioned  as  the  material 
for  tools  (Deut.  xxvii.  5 ;  2  Ki.  vi.  G),  weapons 
of  war  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7),  furniture  (Deut.  iii. 
11),  imjilements  of  husbandry  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ; 
Jer.  xxviii.  14),  and  chariots  of  war,  (Josli. 
xvii.  16,  &c.,  &c.)  By  "northern  iron"  (Jer. 
XV.  12),  probably,  is  intended  a  species  of  iron 
ore  or  manufacture,  remarkable  for  its  hard- 
ness, found  in  a  region  bordering  on  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  of  course  north  of  Jiidea. 

It  is  naturally  supposed,  from  the  connec- 
tion, that  by  the  expression,  "a  land  whose 
stones  are  iron"  (Deut.  viii.  9),  is  intended  an 
abundance  of  iron  ore  j  and  a  passage  of  like 
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Working  in  MetaL 

Import  occurs  in  the  descrij^tion  of  the  lot  of 
Asher  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25),  where  the  readini,' 
might  be,  "Under  thy  shoes  are  iron  and 
brass,"  as  in  the  margin. 

Iron  has  a  number  of  figurative  significations 
in  Scripture.      It  is  the  symbol  of  strcngtii 
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(Job  xl.  18),  of  affliction  (Ps.  cvii.  10),  and  of 
obstinacy  (Isa.  xlviii.  4).  Its  furnace  is  the 
emblem  of  slavery,  and  its  fetters  of  captivity. 

IR-SHEMESH— c?Y?/  of  the  sun  (Josh.  xix. 
41) — a  city  of  the  Danites,  perhaps  the  same  as 
Beth-shemesh.     (See  Beth-shemesh,  Heres.) 

ISAAC.  The  word  Isaac  literally  means 
"laughter,"  and  to  this  signification  particular 
allusion  is  made  in  the  follovv'ing  Scriptures : — 
Gen.  xvii.  17,  19 ;  xxi.  6 ;  xxvi.  8.  The  person 
named  Isaac  in  sacred  history  was  the  son  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  was  bom  in  Gerar, 
within  the  boundaries  of  Philistia. 

Isaac's  early  years  are  wrapt  in  obscurity. 
The  great  truths  of  religion  must  have  been 
early  instilled  into  his  mind.  Jehovah  expected 
such  paternal  fidelity  from  Abraham  ;  and  on 
this  account  seems  to  have  given  him  Isaac, 
and  in  him  concentrated  the  most  extensive 
promises  of  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity 
(Gen.  xvii.  17-19).  While  yet  very  young,  he 
was  expressly  mentioned  as  an  ancestor  of  the 
coming  Messiah  (Gen.  xxi.  12).  Soon  after  this, 
Abraham  removed  his  family  from  the  territories 
of  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  and  sojourned  for 
a  considerable  period  in  a  more  northerly  por- 
tion of  Philistia.  While  residing  in  this  region, 
it  pleased  God  to  put  the  faith  of  Abraham 
to  a  most  severe  trial  in  the  command  to  offer 
his  son.  No  record  is  given  of  the  feelings  of 
Isaac  on  the  momentous  occasion.  Isaac  re- 
mained in  his  father's  house  till  his  fortieth 
year.  During  these  years  he  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  shepherding  the  flocks  of  Abraham 
among  the  rich  pastures  of  Canaan.  Abraham, 
now  feeling  anxious  to  have  his  son  united  in 
marriage  with  some  of  his  o-vvn  Idndred  in 
preference  to  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  sent 
his  oldest  servant  into  Mesopotamia  to  select 
a  partner  for  him.  This  had  become  the  more 
necessary  for  him,  because  of  his  deep  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xxiv.  67).  The 
messenger,  jjroceeding  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Almighty  (Gen.  xxiv.  7,  &c.),  chose  Re- 
bekah,  granddaughter  of  Nahor,  the  brother 
of  Abraham,  and  brought  her  away,  with  the 
entire  consent  of  herself  and  her  relative,  to  be 
united  in  marriage  to  his  master's  son.  Isaac 
had  gone  out  into  the  field  at  eveningtide  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  and  reap  the  profits  of  pious 
meditation,  when  Rebekah  and  her  attendants 
drew  near.  The  maiden  alighted  from  her 
camel,  and,  veiling  herself  according  to  ori- 
ential  custom,  came  forth  to  meet  her  future 
husband.  The  servant  related  what  he  had 
done,  and  introduced  the  strangers  to  his 
youthful  m.aster.  Rebekah  was  received  with 
tokens  of  respect  and  love,  was  led  by  Isaac 
into  the  tent  which  his  mother  had  occupied, 
and  forthwith  became  his  wife. 

Before  his  death,  Abraham  assigned  por- 
tions to  his  other  children,  and  sent  them 
away  to  a  considerable  distance  eastward  of 
the  residence  of  Sarah's  son — doubtless  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  enjoy  his  possessions 
without  molestation.  Isaac  was  then  made 
heir  of  all  that  remained  of  Abraham's  pro- 
perty. When,  in  concert  with  his  brother 
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Ishmael,  he  had  consigned  the  ashes  of  his 
father  to  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  he  removed 
his  dwelling  to  the  vicinity  of  Lahai-roi,  and 
was  there  enriched  with  many  blessings  from 
Jehovah,  in  fulfilment  of  his  gracious  promises. 
Isaac  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year  before  the 
birth  of  his  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  gave  token 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise.  The 
children  were  given  him  in  answer  to  fervent 
prayer.  Both  were  objects  of  endearment  to 
their  parents;  but  Esau  became  the  object  of 
his  father's  special  love,  and  Jacob  became  the 
favourite  of  his  mother.  Soon  after  this,  the 
land  of  Canaan  was  visited  -with  a  famine,  and 
Isaac  and  his  family  were  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  Philistia.  He  was  forbidden  of  the 
Lord  to  go  into  Egypt,  and  enjoined  to  sojourn 
there  in  the  prospect  of  great  future  prosperity, 
God  renewed  to  him  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham.  So  encouraged,  he  fixed  his  abode 
at  Gerar,  in  the  territories  of  Abimelech. 
Here  the  patriarch  was  blessed  with  surprising 
success.  All  he  did  prospered.  He  grew  till 
he  became  very  great  in  the  possession  of 
flocks  and  herds  and  an  extensive  retinue  of 
servants. 

Two  events  occurred  in  ccmnection  with  this 
visit  to  Gerar,  very  similar  to  what  befell 
Abraham  in  an  early  part  of  his  history. 
(Comp.  Gen.  xx.  with  xxvi.  7-11;  and  xxi.  22 
with  xxvi.  26.)  The  incidents  are  related  with 
an  air  of  simplicity  and  a  distinct  variety  of 
expression  which  forbid  the  si;pposition  of 
any  designed  coincidence.  "The  men  of  the 
place  asked  him  of  his  wife;  and  he  said.  She 
is  my  sister :  for  he  feared  to  say,  She  is  my 
wife  "  (Gen.  xxvi.  7).  As  Isaac  was  guilty  of 
duplicity  in  not  at  first  calling  Rebekah  his 
wife  to  Abimelech,  his  conduct  deserves  cen- 
sure. It  was  a  temporary  concealment,  till 
he  found  himself  so  situated  as  not  to  fear 
the  divulgence  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  other  event  was  one  of  a  kind  which 
must  have  often  arisen  from  the  jarrings 
of  the  envious  and  zealous  partizans  of  the 
migratory  leaders  of  these  early  times.  Isaac 
in  these  circumstances  deemed  it  prudent  to 
retire  from  Gerar,  and,  dej^arting  thence,  he 
settled  at  Beersheba, 

The  old  age  of  this  patriarch  was  embittered 
by  some  severe  domestic  trials.  His  favourite, 
Esau,  became  allied  in  marriage  with  two 
families  of  Hittites,  which  proved  very  dis- 
tressing to  the  minds  of  both  his  parents. 
With  advancing  years  Isaac's  sight  had  so 
failed  him  that  he  could  not  distinguish  his 
sons  from  each  other.  In  these  circumstances, 
by  the  expert  cunning  of  Rebekah  and  Jacob, 
the  aged  father  was  induced  to  confer  the 
blessing  upon  Jacob  which  by  right  belonged 
to  the  eldest  son,  and  by  this  to  convey  to  the 
younger  brother  a  title  to  inherit  all  that  was 
peculiar  in  the  family  possessions  and  prospects. 
Isaac  was  grieved  when  he  found  his  mistake, 
and  mourned  with  and  for  Esau.  Jacob  had 
been  blessed,  and  nothing  could  reverse  it. 
(See  Repentance.) 

Rebekah,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  Esau  in 
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the  event  of  his  father's  death,  prevailed  with 
Isaac  to  send  Jacub  to  hi.s  kindred  in  Patlan- 
aram,  to  take  himself  a  wife  of  the  dau^diters 
of  Laban,  his  maternal  uncle.  On.this  occasion 
the  patriarch  extended  the  blessing  he  had 
lironounced  upon  the  head  of  Jacob.  Formerly 
(see  Gen.  xxvii.  28,  29)  he  had  spoken  only  of 
temporal  thing's;  but  now  the  blessin^^  of 
Abraham  was  invoked  from  Jehovah,  and,  as 
appears  in  Gen.  xxviii.  13-15,  was  soon  pro- 
mised in  all  its  extent.  When  Jjicob  returned 
from  Padan-aram,  he  fcmnd  his  venerable 
atlier  yet  alive,  residing  in  Mamre,  a  grove 
near  Hebron,  sacred  as  a  spot  where  Abraham 
liad  dwelt.  But  the  time  of  Isaac's  departure 
at  length  arrived.  At  the  age  of  an  hundred 
and  eighty  he  "  died,  and  was  gathered  unto 
his  people."  His  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  buried 
him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelali,  where  slept  the 
emains  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife,  and 

here  his  own  Rebekah  lay  mouldering  in  the 
ust  (Gen.  xlix.  31).     (See  Hebron.) 

Isaac  was  a  quiet  and  passive  man.  His 
mind  v/as  retiring,  and  preferred  the  sweets  of 
lonely,  tranquil  meditation ;  his  disposition  was 

gentle  and  kind;  and  all  his  habits  seem  to 
ave  accorded  with  the  rustic  simplicity  and 
limited  desires  of  the  pastoral  life.    Ambition 
was  unknown  to  this  humble  8hej)her(l;  and  in 
im  we  see  pre-eminent  the  milder  and  more 
leasing  qualities  of  docility,  submission,  and 
resignation. 

ISAIAH — salvation  of  Jehovah  (2  Ki.  xx.  1). 
Very  little  is  known  of  the  personal  history  of 
this  eminent  prophet.  We  know  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Amoz,  and  the  Jews  say  that  Amoz 
■was  the  brother  of  Araaziah,  king  of  Judah. 
Isaiah  lived  and  prophesied  in  the  "  days  of 
Uzziah,  Jothara,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah."  The 
history  of  these  reigns  is  in  2  Ki.  xv.-xx. ;  2 
Chr.  xxvi.-xxxii.  Some  passages  of  it  are 
given  by  Isaiah,  as  in  ch.  vii. ,  viii. ,  xxxvi.  -xxxix. 
Uzziah  reigned  fifty-two  years,  Jothara  and 
Ahaz  each  sixteen,  and  Hezekiah  twenty-nine. 
Of  course  Isaiah  did  not  live  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  reigns  ;  but  his  ministry  began 
toward  the  end  of  Uzziah's  reign,  and  was 
continued  till  the  accession  of  Manasseh. 
Isaiah  also  wrote  some  historical  books — such 
as  the  life  of  king  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22),  and 
a  biography  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  32). 

Isaiah  was  nearly  contemporary  ^vith  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  and  Micah;  and  tradition  says 
that  he  was  one  of  the  faithful  who  were 
"sawn  asunder"  (Heb.  xi.  37),  and  that  the 
event  happened  about  G98  years  before  Christ. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  as  to  the  time 
or  manner  of  his  death. 

Pkophecy  of,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
elevated  and  subhme  of  all  the  prophetical 
writings.  Its  reference  to  the  advent,  offices, 
and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  are  so  numerous 
and  exact  as  to  have  obtained  for  its  author 
the  title  of  the  evangelical  projihet;  and  the 
name  Isaiah  (*'the  salvation  of  Jehovah") 
indicates  the  same  characteristic  of  this  magnifi- 
cent book.  The  fii-st  thirty-nine  chapters  of  the 
prophecy  relate  to  subjects  and  events  imcon- 
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nected  with  each  other,  and  embrace  the  period 
during  which  the  jjrophet  was  more  actively 
and  openly  employed  as  a  minister.  Tliis  first 
portion  of  Isaiah  has  a  continual  reference  to 
surrounding  nations,  and  describes  the  doom 
which  was  ere  lung  to  fall  npon  them.  They 
had  been  the  enemies  of  the  Theocracy,  and 
their  end  is  decreed,  not  with  a  vague  and 
variable  foresight,  but  with  minute  and  special 
delineation.  Each  country  is  to  feel  its  own 
peculiar  burden,  and  may  learn  its  sin  from  its 
punishment.  Babylon,  Moab,  Egypt,  Damas- 
cus, Elam,  Tyre,  and  Edom,  are  singled  out  as 
the  victims  of  just  and  awful  retribution.  But 
many  glimpses  of  glory  and  salvation  are  in- 
terspersed—many sketches,  mild  and  beautiful, 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Messiah's  reign. 
The  residue  of  the  book  relates  chiefly  to  two 
events, — the  end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
as  some  suppose,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah ;  the  latter  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
contemplated  with  a  very  distinct  and  exalted 
conception,  not  only  of  the  circumstances  of  its 
commencement,  but  of  its  progress,  glory,  and 
ultimate  triumph. 

The  whole  book  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
five  connected  but  distinguishable  groups  or 
series  of  prophecies.  The  first  group  (chs. 
i.-xii.)  contains  Isaiah's  earliest  prophecies, 
arranged  in  two  series,  easily  distinguished  by 
internal  marks.  The  first  six  chapters  have  a 
general  character,  without  certain  reference  to 
any  particular  historical  occasion,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  endless  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  precise  date  of  their  composition.  The 
remaining  six  have  reference  to  particular 
occasions,  which  are  not  left  to  conjecture,  but 
distinctly  stated.  They  embrace  the  principal 
events  under  Ahaz,  and  illustrate  the  relation 
of  the  prophet  to  them.  The  sixth  chapter, 
though  descriptive  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  prophet's  ordination,  holds  its  proper  place 
as  an  addendum  to  the  foregoing  prophecies, 
designed  to  justify  their  dominant  tone  of 
threatening  and  reproof.  The  second  group 
(chs,  xiii.-xxiii.)  contains  a  series  of  prophecies 
against  certain  foreign  powers,  showing  the 
relation  of  the  heathen  world  to  the  Theocracy, 
and  followed  by  a  sort  of  appendix  (chs. 
xxiv. -xxvii.),  summing  up  the  foregoing  pro- 
phecies, and  showing  the  results  of  their  fulfil- 
ment to  the  end  of  time.  The  remarkable 
prophecy  of  ch.  xxii.  against  an  individual,  in 
the  last  part  of  the  chapter,  is  accounted  for 
by  the  supposition  that  Judah  is  there  con- 
sidered as  subject  to  a  foreign,  and  probably  a 
heathen,  influence— viz.,  that  of  Shebna.  The 
third  group  (chs.  xxviii. -xxxiii. )  contains  pro- 
phecies relating  to  a  particular  period  of 
Hezekiah's  reign,  with  a  more  general  prospec- 
tive sequel  (chs.  xxxiv.,  xxxv.),  as  in  the 
second.  These  chapters  vary  in  style,  but  the 
imagery  is  striking,  and  the  ai)peals  are  teree  and 
brief — "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
burn."  The  fourth  group  (chs.  xxxvi. -xxxix.) 
describes  in  historical  form  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  prophet  at  a  later  period  of  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.    Regarding  this  and  th  e  parallel  part 
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of  Second  Kings  as  collateral  derivatives  from  | 
a  historical  writing  of  Isaiah,  Havemick  is  led 
by  the  mention,  in  ch.  xxxvii.  38,  of  an  event 
which  happened  after  the  supposed  death  of 
Isaiah,  to  ascribe  that  verse  and  the  insertion 
of  these  chapters  to  a  somewhat  later  hand. 
He  maintains,  however,  that,  so  far  from  being 
inappropriate,  they  constitute  a  necessary  link 
between  the  third  group  and  the  fifth  (chs. 
xl.-lxvi.),  in  which  the  whole  result  of  his 
prophetic  ministrations  to  the  end  of  time  is 
vividly  depicted.  (See  Alexander  on  Isaiah, 
Introduction,  p.  54.) 

So  vivid  and  sublime  are  the  prophecies  in 
the  second  portion  of  Isaiah,  that  some  have 
attempted  to  set  them  down  as  belonging  to  a 
later  era— as  composed  in  times  more  recent 
than  those  of  the  son  of  Amoz.  Such  critics 
plead  their  refined  taste,  their  shrewd  discern- 
ment, and  their  erudite  sagacity;  but  their 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  eitlier  prediction  at 
all,  or  at  least  predictions  of  such  luminous 
beauty  and  exactness,  opens  the  path  to  select 
among  the  inspired  writings  what  is  and  what 
is  not  authentic  in  their  estimation.  Isaiah's 
style  in  the  latter  chapters  does  differ  from  the 
earlier,  but  so  does  the  theme ;  and  may  not  a 
writer's  style  vary  with  his  subject,  or  with  his 
age  and  experience  in  composition  ?  The  second 
portion  of  his  oracles  has  for  its  central  image 
the  Babylonish  captivity  and  the  return ;  but 
this  does  not  imply  that  the  prophet  must  have 
lived  in  the  midst  of  these  events,  or  that  he 
wrote  only  for  contemporaries.  The  entire 
current  of  evidence,  deep  and  wide  as  the 
testimony  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches, 
is  strong  for  the  whole  book  of  Isaiah  as 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  by  the  one 
prophet.  And  what  a  precious  treasure  it  has 
been  to  the  Church !  It  testifies  beforehand 
"the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow,"  in  language  so  clear  and  precise, 
that  the  predicted  deeds  of  the  future  appear 
as  simple  narrations  of  the  past.  The  years  of 
intervening  space  are  merged  in  the  near  and 
overpowering  lustre  of  the  jDrecious  visions. 
The  birth  of  Jesus  so  wonderful,  his  life  so 
benevolent,  his  teaching  so  heavenly,  and  his 
work  so  glorious ;  his  death  so  terrible  in 
itself  and  so  amazing  in  its  saving  result ;  the 
rewards  of  the  servant,  the  merits  of  the  sacri- 
fice, the  triumphs  of  the  conqueror,  the  power 
and  prerogative  of  the  universal  Governor,  are 
all  portrayed  in  a  style  of  rich  melody  and 
magnificence.  The  warm  and  glowing  drapery 
is  worthy  of  the  picture  which  it  adorns  and 
sets  off.  The  language  befits  its  theme :  now 
sonorous  and  lofty,  and  again  calm  and  pen- 
sive; now  echoing  back  the  great  thoughts 
contained  in  it,  and  again  streaming  with  all 
the  gorgeous  hues  of  an  excited  and  inspired 
imagination.  All  nature  lay  at  Isaiah's  com- 
mand ;  and  he  had  but  to  say  to  any  image  or 
allusion,  "Come,"  and  it  came.  Ihere  is  no 
struggle  with  rehictant  verbiage;  all  is  easy 
and  flowing  in  this  prophetic  gospel.  The 
6i)lendours  of  heaven,  the  beauty  of  earth,  and 
the  horrors  of  hell  beneath,  are  patent  to  his 
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use,  and  refuse  not  their  service.  These  oracles 
must  have  been  uttered  "at  sundry  times," 
and  "in  divers  manners,"  yet  they  form  one 
great  whole,  and  may  have  been  collected  and 
arranged  by  the  seer  himself.  They  were 
delivered  during  a  long  life,  as  the  Spirit  moved 
him  and  opportunity  presented  itself.  When 
any  vice  started  into  prominence,  the  prophet 
rebuked  it.  When  any  form  of  irreligion  rose 
into  popularity,  it  met  with  withering  denun- 
ciation. When  the  hope  of  the  Church  lan- 
guished, an  oracle  of  the  prophet  revived  it, 
and  pointed  to  the  Son  of  Jesse — the  child  to 
be  born.  When  the  nation  sunk  into  despon- 
dency at  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  dreary 
captivity,  Isaiah  taught  it  to  look  forward  to 
other  years,  v/hen  it  should  be  crowned  with 
spiritual  glory ;  and  in.  delighted  anticipation 
the  seer  saluted  it  thus — "Arise,  shine;  for 
thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
risen, upon  thee"  (Isa.  Ix.  1).  The  book  of 
Isaiah  will  thus  continue  to  minister  fresh 
excitement  to  the  Church.  The  splendours 
predicted  to  Zion  are  not  fully  realized  as  yet. 
Isaiah's  lofty  style  and  musical  periods  will 
command  admiration;  while  the  spirituality, 
beauty,  fervour,  power,  and  truth  of  his 
oracles  will  be  humbly  and  gratefully  felt  and 
adored. 

ISHBOSHETH  (2  Sam.  ii.  8),  son  and  sue- 
cesser  of  Saul,  was  persuaded  by  Abner  to  go 
up  to  Mahanaim  and  assume  the  government, 
while  David  reigned  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  11); 
and  a  majority  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  guided 
by  the  law  of  natural  succession,  acknowledged 
him  as  king.  A  severe  battle  soon  after  oc- 
curred at  Gibeon,  between  the  army  of  David, 
under  Joab,  and  the  army  of  Ishbosheth,  under 
Abner,  in  which  the  latter  were  utterly  defeated. 
The  hopes  of  Ishbosheth  Vere  all  but  extin- 
guished. Soon  after  this  Ishbosheth  offended 
Abner,  so  that  he  forsook  his  interest,  and 
became  the  ally  of  David ;  and  at  length 
Ishbosheth  was  assassinated  at  noonday,  while 
he  lay  on  his  bed.  Thus  ended  the  brief 
dynasty  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iv.  5-7). 

ISHI  (Hos.  ii.  16)  signifying  my  husband^ 
and  BAALI,  in  the  same  passage,  signifying 
my  Lord,  are  figuratively  used  to  denote  the 
contrast  between  the  affections  and  relations 
of  Israel  towards  God  at  two  different  periods 
of  their  history.  The  latter  having  been  used 
in  idol  worship,  the  very  name  was  to  become 
obsolete  (Hos.  ii.  17). 

ISHMAEL  (GeYi.  xvi.  11)  — the  son  of 
Abraham  by  Hagar.  Previous  to  his  birth, 
his  mother,  being  ill-treated  by  Sarah,  fled 
from  the  house,  and  while  in  the  wilderness 
was  informed  by  an  angel  what  would  be  the 
character  of  her  unborn  child,  and  that  his 
posterity  would  be  innumerable.  As  Abraham 
supposed  that  the  i)romises  of  God  respecting 
his  seed  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  Ishmael,  he 
nurtured  him  with  much  care  in  the  prospect 
of  his  fancied  destiny  (Gen,  xvii.  18).  W  hen 
Isaac  was  weaned,  Ishmael  was  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  having  offended  Sarah 
by  his  treatment  of  her  child,  she  insisted  that 
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l)oth  he  and  his  mother  Hagar  should  be 
banished  from  the  family.  Hagar  probably- 
made  up  licT  mind  to  return  to  her  kindred  in 
]!]gypt ;  but  when  she  had  reached  the  wilder- 
ness of  Beersheba,  her  stock  of  water  was 
exhausted,  and  tlie  lad,  overcome  with  fatif^ue 
and  thirst,  sank  down,  apparently  to  die. 
CJod  appeared  for  their  deliverance,  directed 
Hagar  to  a  fountain  of  water,  and  renewed 
his  promise  to  make  of  him  a  great  nation. 
They  remained  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  sus- 
tained himsulf  and  his  mother  by  hunting 
(Gen.  xxi.  13-20).  At  length  he  married  an 
Egyptian  woman;  and  so  rapidly  did  his 
progeny  multiply,  that  in  a  few  years  after- 
wards they  are  spoken  of  as  a  trading  nation 
(Gen.  xxxvii^  25). 

The  prophecy  that  he  should  be  a  wild  man, 
or  literally  a  "  wild  ass  man,"  or  as  wild  as  an 
ass,  has  been  wonderfully  verified  in  the 
history  of  the  Arabs,  who  are  a  branch  of  his 
posterity.  They  are  universally  known  as 
robbers;  and  all  who  pass  through  their 
country  do  it  in  caravans,  and  with  arms. 
They  have  never  been  driven  from  their 
territory,  but  have  maintained  their  independ- 
irence  and  peculiarity  of  manners  and  customs 
hip  to  the  present  day,  though  they  have  lived 
rin  the  midst  of  influences  and  events,  and  have 
been  themselves  instrumental  in  their  occur- 
rence, by  which  the  relations  of  all  the  other 
[kingdoms  of  the  earth  have  been  essentially 
lodified,  if  not  completely  subverted.  Their 
[character  changes  not.  Time  has  no  influence 
[over  them,  their  temper,  or  pursuits. 

Another  Ishmael  was  son  of  Nethaniah  of 

[the  seed  royal  (Jer.  xli.  1).     He  fled  at  the  last 

siege  of  Jerusalem  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 

[but  returned  and  assassinated  Gedaliah,  the 

governor  at  Mizpah,   and  a  few  days  after 

mtrapped  and  murdered   a  band  of  eighty 

[pilgrims,  and  threw  their  bodies  into  a  well. 

[He  then  carried  off  the   daughters  of   king 

[Zedekiah,  who  had  been  left  in  Jerusalem, 

'  and  great  booty.    The  booty  was  re-captured, 

(but  himself  escaped. 

ISHMAELITES   (Gen.   xxxvii.   25)  — the 

descendants  of   Ishmael.      The  company  of 

Ishmaelites    to  whom   Joseph  was    sold  are 

jlse where  called  Midianites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28). 

'Probably  they  were  Ishmaelites  who  dwelt  in 

jMidian.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  two 

[names  were  sometimes  applied  to  the  same 

iople  (Judg.    viii.  22,  24),  though  we  know 

he  descendants  of  Midian  were  not  Tshmael- 

is,   for  Midian  was  a  son  of  Abraham  by 

[eturah. 

ISLANDS,  ISLES,  &c.  (Isa.  xlii.  12). 
These  words,  as  used  in  our  version,  import 
either— (1.)  A  settlement  or  colony,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  uninhabited  country,  or  from 
seas  and  rivers  (as  in  Gen.  x.  5;  Job  xxii. 
30;  Isa.  xlii.  15); — so  at  this  day  small 
districts  of  cultivated  and  settled  country, 
surrounded  by  immense  wastes,  are,  in  the 
same  sense,  called  islands;  or,  (2.)  Coast  or 
country  adjacent  to  water  or  maritime  places 
'^Ab  Isa.   XX.  G;  xxiii.  2,  G ;   Ezek.   xxvii.  7) ; 
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or,  (3.)  Distant  lands  beyond  the  gea,  or 
places  which  were  reached  by  sea,  whether 
coasts  or  islands,  and  especially  the  regions 
west  of  Palestine,  whether  islands  or  not 
(as  Isa.  xxiv.  15;  xl.  15;  xlii.  4,  10,  12); 
or,  (4.)  Islands,  properly  so  called  (as  Esth. 
X.  1),  where  it  is  expressly  used  in  distinction 
from  the  continent  or  main  land. 

Isles  op  the  Gentiles,  or  Heathen  (Gen. 
X.  5;  Zeph.  ii.  11),  mean  generally  the  parts 
of  Europe  most  known  to  the  ancient  Asiatics, 
and  lying  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Mediten'anean. 

ISllAEL  (Gen.  xxxv.  10). —  the  surname 
of  Jacob,  given  to  hira  by  the  angel  at 
Mahanaim  (Gen.  xxxii.  28;  Hos.  xii.  3).  It 
signifies  "the  prince  that  prevails  Avith  God," 
or  one  "who  has  seen  God."  The  latter 
meaning  is  so  far  justified,  for  the  scene  of 
the  mysterious  occurrence  is  called  Peniel, 
God's  face. 

We  find  it  used,  however,  for  the  whole 
race  of  Jacob's  posterity  (1  Cor.  x.  18) ;  also, 
and  particularly  in  the  historical  books  and 
minor  prophets,  for  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  as  distinguished  from  Judah  (2  Ki.  xiv. 
12) ;  and  again  for  all  true  believers  (Isa.  xlv. 
17;  Rom.  ix.  6;  xi.  26).  It  is  a  sacred  name. 
Every  believer  is  an  Israel — a  victorious 
wrestler  in  i)rayer,  and  has  seen  "  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ." 

Israel,  land  of.    (See  Canaan.) 

Israel,  kingdom  of.    (See  Israelites.) 

ISRAELITES  (Josh.  iii.  17).  This  was 
the  usual  name  of  the  twelve  tribes,  from  the 
time  of  their  leaving  Egypt  until  the  revolt 
under  Jeroboam,  when  the  ten  tribes  consti- 
tuted "  the  kingdom  of  Israel,"  and  the 
remaining  two  the  "  kingdom  of  Judah." 
(See  Hebrews.) 

ISSACHAR— -reward!  (Gen.  xxx.  18)— was 
the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  The  pro- 
phetical description  of  him^  uttered  by  his 
father,  was  graphic  indeed.  "  Issachar  is  a 
strong  ass  couching  down  between  two  bur- 
dens" (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  This  oracle  was 
fulfilled  in  the  fact  that  the  posterity  of  Issa- 
char were  a  laborious  people,  and  addicted  to 
rural  employments  —  hardy,  and  patient  to 
bear  the  burdens  both  of  labour  and  war 
(Judg.  v.  15;  IChr.  vii.  1-5). 

Tribe  of,  had  its  portion  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  tracts  of  the  country.  It  was  a  trian- 
gular section  on  the  Jordan,  between  Zebulun 
and  Ephraim,  thus  fulfilling  the  prediction 
of  his  father  in  this  respect  (Gen.  xlix.  14, 
15).  It  was  amazingly  fertile,  according  to 
Josephus,  full  of  nurseries  and  pastures.  It 
had  within  it  Tabor  and  the  rich  and  fruitful 
valley  of  JezreeL 

ITALY  (Acts  xviii.  2;  xxvii.  1-6;  Heb. 
xiii.  24)  —  the  country  of  which  Rome  was 
the  capital  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  It  stretches  out  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  having  the  Adriatic  on  the  north- 
east, the  Tuscan  Sea  on  the  south-west,  and 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  on  the 
north.  The  history  of  Ittdy  for  h>ng  periods 
is  not  only  the  history  of  Eur«ipe,  but  of  the 
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world.  The  influence  of  Home  pagan  and 
Kome  papal  has  been  felt  in  all  countries  and 
in  the  varied  institutions  of  society.  (See  Rome.) 

ITALIAN  BAND.     (See  Armies.) 

ITHAMAE.    (See  Eleazab.) 

ITUREA  (Lukeiii.  1),  or  JETUR  (1  Chr. 
i.  31) — a  province  lying  to  the  south-east  of 
Hermon,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  Tra- 
chonitis,  Jordan,  and  the  Hauran.  It  was 
overrun  by  a  party  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  spoil  taken  (1  Chr.  v*  19,  22).  It 
is  now  called  Jedur. 

IV AH,  or  AVA  (2  Ki.  xviii.  34j— a  city 
mentioned  in  Rabshakeh's  boastful  tirade, 
along  with  Hena  and  Sepharvaim ;   by  many 
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identified    with    the    modem    Hit,    on    the 
Euphrates, 

IVORY  (1  Ki.  X.  18)— called  tooth  in  He- 
brew— the  substance  of  the  tusk  of  the  ele- 
phant. It  seems  also  in  ancient  times  to  have 
been  obtained  from  the  trisks  of  the  hippopot- 
amus. That  which  is  brought  from  Ceylon  is 
regarded  as  most  valuable;  It  was  among  the 
merchandise  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  15)  and 
Tarshish  (1  Ki.  x.  22).  Solomon's  throne  was 
built  of  it  (2  Chr.  ix.  17,  21) ;  and  so  lavishly 
was  it  used  in  architecture  of  various  kinds,  and 
in  cabinet  work,  as  to  jUstifj'-  the  expressions 
we  find  in  Ps.  xlv.  8j  Amos  iii.  15;  vi.  4; 
and  Ezek.  xxvii.  6.  Many  specimens  are 
found  among  the  Assyrian  ruins. 


JAARE-OREGIM  (2  Sam.  xxi.  19)— 
father  of  Elhanan,  who  slew  the  brother  of 
Goliath,  a  statement  at  variance  with  1  Chr. 
XX.  5.  The  words  "  the  brother  of"  are  not  in 
the  original,  and  Oregim  is  not  a  proper  name, 
but  means  "  weaver's,"  having  been  misplaced 
out  of  the  phrase,  "  the  staff  of  whose  spear 
was  like  a  weaver's  beam." 

JAAZER,  or  JAZER  (Num.  xxxii.  1-3)— 
a  town  in  or  near  Gilead,  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  It  first  belonged  to  the  Amorites. 
It  was  the  head  of  several  "villages"  (Num. 
xxi.  32).  Van  de  Velde  places  it  at  Seir,  be- 
tween Gilead  and  Heshbon.     (See  Jazee.) 

JABAL — stream  (Gen.  iv.  20) — the  son  of 
Lamech,  "  and  father  of  all  who  dwell  in  tents 
and  have  cattle."  He  was  the  first  who  fol- 
lowed the  wandering  nomad  life,  moving  from 
one  range  of  pasture-gi'ounds  to  another,  and 
living  in  tents  or  portable  habitations,  easily 
struck  and  as  speedily  re-erected. 

JABBOK  (Gen.  xxxii.  22)— a  brook  rising  in 
the  mountains  south-east  of  Gilead,  and  run- 
ning in  a  rocky  channel,  througla  a  deep 
ravine  about  GO  miles  westward  to  the  Jordan, 
separating  the  Amorites  from  the  Ammonites 
(Num.  xxi,  24).  Jacob  crossed  it  on  his  return 
from  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxii.  22).  It  is  now 
called  Zurka  {blue  river) ;  and  travellers  speak 
of  cliffs  on  either  side  of  500  feet  perpendicular 
height,  with  a  breadth,  from  cliff  to  cliff,  of 
not  more  than  100  feet.  In  some  places  the 
stream  is  not  more  than  30  feet  wide. 

JABESH  —  dryness  (1  Sam.  xi.  6),  or 
JABESH-GILEAD  (Judg.  xxi.  8)— was  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  mount  Gilead,  within  the 
territory  of  Manasseh,  on  a  small  brook  which 
is  still  called  Yabes.  In  the  days  of  the  judges 
this  place  was  sacked  by  the  Israehtes,  and 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  cut  off,  because  they 
refused  their  aid  in  a  war  upon  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Judg.  xxi.  10).  Afterwaixls  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Ammonites,  who  refused  to 
ei)are  the  citizens  unless  they  would  consent  to 
have  their  right  eyes  plucked  out  (1  Sam.  xi.  2). 
Having  obtained  a  susjiension  of  hostilities  for 
a  week,  they  took  advantage  of  the  interval  to 
secure  the  aid  of  Saul,  who  marched  an  army 
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to  their  rescue,  and  surprised  and  defeated  the 
Ammonites  with  great  slaughter — a  service  for 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  evinced  their 
gratitude  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  11,  12 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  5). 

JABIN — discerner.  1.  (Josh.  xi.  1)  King  of 
Hazor,  a  northern  district  of  Canaan.  He 
attempted,  by  a  formidable  alliance,  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  Joshua,  He  and  his  allies  were 
terribly  defeated  in  a  battle  at  Merom,  the 
city  of  Hazor  was  taken,  and  Jabin  put  to 
death. 

2.  (Judg.  iv.  2)  Another  king  of  the  same 
name  and  place,  who  had  great  wealth  and 
power,  and  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel  for 
twenty  years.  His  army  was  defeated  by 
Deborah  and  Barak,  and  Sisera.  his  principal 
general,  was  assassinated, 

JABNEEL  (Josh.  xy.  11),  or  JABNEH 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  6),  was  a  city  of  the  Philistines, 
situated  12  miles  south  -of  Joi^pa.  It  was 
called  Jamnia  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  is  now  called  Yebna. 

JACHIN— A(3  will  establish  (1  Ki.  vii.  21)— 
one  of  the  pillars  set  up  in  the  i^orch  of  the 
temple. 

JACINTH  (Rev.  ix.  17)— a  precious  stone, 
of  a  reddish-yellow  or  hyacinth  colour,  re- 
sembling the  amethyst. 

JACOB  (Gen.  xxv.  26),  son  of  Isaac  and 
Rebekah,  and  twin  brother  to  Esau,  received 
his  name — supplanter — from  a  circumstance 
which  occuri'ed  at  his  birth,  (Gen.  xxv.)  When 
these  brothers  grew  up,  Esau  devoted  himself 
to  hunting,  and  often  gratified  his  aged  father 
with  savoury  meat  wliich  he  prepared  from  the 
fruits  of  the  chase.  By  this  means  he  became 
very  much  the  favourite  of  Isaac ;  while  Jacob, 
who  was  a  plain  domestic  man,  more  staid 
and  less  given  to  impulse,  was  no  less  the 
favourite  of  his  mother  (Gen.  xxv.  27).  Isaac, 
ax^prehending  that  his  end  was  drawing  near, 
was  desirous,  before  his  departure,  of  pro- 
nouncing a  solemn  paternal  benediction  on  his 
eldest  son ;  and  he  i-equested  Esau  to  go  out  to 
the  field  and  take  some  venison,  and  make  him 
savoury  meat,  such  as  he  loved,  and  bring  it  to 
liim,  that  he  might  eat  and  bless  him  before  he 
died.    Before  this  time  Jacob  hud,  for  a  metis 
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of  pottage,  purchased  from  Esau  his  birthright, 
wliich  included  the  blessing  now  about  to  be 
given  (Gen.  xxv.  34).  The  quick-witted  lle- 
bekah  immediately  conceived  a  plan  of  securing 
the  blessing  for  her  favourite.  While  Esau 
was  in  the  pursuit  of  venison  in  the  field,  she 
induced  Jacob  to  personate  his  brother,  and  to 
carry  to  his  father  the  dainty  mess  prepared  by 
herself  from  a  tender  kid ;  and  as  Isaac's  eyes 
were  so  dim  that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish 
'  rtween  his  sons  by  their  appearance,  all  that 
as  necessary  was  to  guard  against  detection, 
111  case  he  should  be  led  to  feel  the  hands  and 
face  of  Jacob ;  for  Esau  being  very  hairy,  and 
Jacob  smooth,  it  readily  occurred  to  the  latter 
that  his  father  might  resort  to  this  method  of 
identifying  him.  llebekah,  therefore,  covered 
the  neck  and  hands  of  Jacob  with  the  skin  of 
the  kid.  Tlius  prepared,  he  ventured  into  his 
father's  presence,  and  by  means  of  a  cruel 
fraud  obtained  the  blessing  which  was  intended 
for  the  first-bom.  When  Esau  returned,  the 
^^JpceiJtion  was  rendered  manifest;  but  Isaac, 
^^H|eply  distressed,  and  imi^ortunately  and  with 
^^^^Lrs  entreated  by  Esau,  would  not  consent  to 
^^^Hange  anything  which  had  gone  out  of  his 
^^^^Kouth ;  and  ICsau  received,  indeed,  a  benedic- 
|^^^K>n,  but  not  that  of  the  first-born,  which  was 
^^■already  and  irrevocably  given  to  Jacob.  (See 
Isaac,  Repentance,  )  By  this  fraud  and  injury 
the  enmity  of  Esau  to  his  brother  was  excited 
to  the  highest  degree  (Gen.  xxvii.  41),  and  he 
threatened  to  take  away  his  life  as  soon  as  his 
father's  funeral  should  be  over.  Kebekah, 
hearing  of  these  threats,  persuaded  Isaac  to 
«'>nd  Jacob  away  to  Haran,  to  her  brother 
I  .aban,  until  his  brother's  anger  should  subside. 
Accordingly,  Jacob — by  this  time  not  far  from 
tlireescore  years  of  age — having  again  received 
his  father's  blessing,  and  a  chai-ge  not  to  take 
a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  as  Esaii 
had  done,  to  the  sore  grief  of  his  parents,  set 
otf  on  his  journey  to  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxviii. 
5).  As  he  journeyed,  he  came  to  a  certain 
place,  where  he  res(jlved  to  lodge  j  and  taking 
some  stones  of  the  iilace  for  a  pillow,  he  lay 
down  to  sleep.  As  he  slept,  God  made  known 
to  him,  in  a  remarkable  dream,  that  his  pos- 
terity should  be  very  numerous,  that  they 
should  one  day  possess  the  soil  on  which  he 
was  then  i-eposing,  that  he  should  be  personally 
protected  and  prospered,  and  that  in  him  all 
'  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 
This  place  was  afterwards  called  Bethel,  (Gen. 
xxvii.,  xxviii.)     (See  Ladder.) 

When  Jacob  came  near  to  the  residence  of 

his  mother's  kindred,  he  saw  in  the  field  a 

well,  where  there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep, 

and  their  shei)herds  with  them  :  and  on  inquiry, 

I         he  found  that  they  were  of  Haran,  and  that 

^        Rachel,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  was  then  ap- 

\        proaching.     The  meeting  between  Jacob  and 

!        the  young  and  beautiful  shepherdess,  his  cousin, 

i        madeaniudeliljle  impression  on  hisheart.  Jacob 

had  not  been  long  domesticated  in  the  house  of 

Laban  (for  Nahor,  though  living,  seems  to  have 

►        been  superannuated)  when  he  made  ]iroposals 

to  Laban  to  take  Rachel  in  niairiage,  pro- 
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raising  to  serve  seven  years  for  her.  But  as 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  deception  towarda 
his  father,  to  the  injury  of  his  only  brother,  he 
himself  now  b(!came  the  dupe  of  a  designing 
and  unjust  relative.  Instead  of  his  beloved 
Rachel,  Leah,  her  elder  sister,  was  given  to 
him  deceptively  ;  and  when  he  remonstrated 
with  his  father-in-law,  he  was  told  that  the 
custom  of  the  covmtry  required  that  the  oldest 
should  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  before  a 
younger  sister ;  but  it  was  proposed  that,  if  he 
would  serve  as  much  longer,  he  should  still 
have  Rachel.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
he  did  not  receive  her  until  the  seven  years 
were  ended ;  a  careful  attention  to  the  history 
will  show  that  he  must  have  received  Rachel 
immediately,  and  served  for  her  afterwards. 
With  each  of  his  daughters  Laban  gave  a 
maid,  both  of  whom  became  the  wives  of 
Jacob,  of  the  secondary  or  inferior  kind,  (Gen, 
xxix.) 

From  all  these  there  were  bom  to  Jacob, 
while  he  sojourned  in  Mesopotamia,  eleven 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Of  these,  Joseph  only 
was  the  son  of  Rachel ;  Benjamin,  her  other 
son,  having  been  bom  near  Bethlehem  (Gen. 
XXXV.  18).  Avarice  seems  to  have  been  the 
ruling  passion  with  Laban;  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  he  seemed  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
even  the  comfort  of  his  own  children,  and  to 
take  every  advantage  of  a  near  kinsman  and 
son-in-law.  Continually  he  seems  to  have  been 
studying  and  contriving  some  scheme  by  which 
he  might  obtain  the  services  of  Jacob  for  less 
than  their  value ;  but  the  providence  of  God 
prevented  him  from  eventually  injuring  hia 
servant,  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  cove- 
nant at  Bethel.  Whatever  plan  of  wages 
Laban  wovdd  fix  on,  the  Lord  overruled  it  for 
the  benefit  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxx.  26-43).  But  at 
length  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  o^vn  country, 
from  which  he  had  been  so  long  an  exile ;  and 
lest  his  father-in-law  should  hinder  his  purpose, 
he  communicated  his  design  to  his  own  family, 
but  took  the  opportunity,  when  Laban  was 
absent,  to  set  off  with  his  wives  and  children, 
and  all  his  cattle,  and  all  his  goods,  to  go  to 
Isaac,  his  father,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  who 
still  continued  to  live,  bej'ond  his  own  and  the 
hopes  of  all  his  friends.  This  important  step, 
however,  was  not  taken  without  tho  direction 
of  his  covenant-keeping  God.  On  the  third 
day  after  Jacob's  departure,  Laban  received 
intelligence  of  his  flight,  and  he  immediately 
pursued  after  him  with  a  company  of  men, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  overtook  him  in  the 
mount  Gilead.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Laban's  intentions  were  hostile ;  but  on  the 
night  preceding  his  coming  up  with  Jacob,  he 
received  an  admonition  from  the  Lord,  in  a 
dream,  not  to  attempt  anything  against  him. 
After  a  warm  expostulation  on  both  sides,  they 
agreed  to  part  in  peace;  and  accordingly  a 
solemn  covenant  was  entered  into  between 
them,  as  a  sign  of  which  they  piled  up  a  heap 
of  stones,  on  which  they  ate  together  in  token 
of  friendship,  and  agreeably  to  a  custom  pre- 
valent in  many  ancient  nations.    The  mount 
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on  wliich  this  transaction  occurred  received  its 
name — "Gilead" — from  the  heap  of  stones  set 
up  for  this  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  47,  48).  (See 
Gilead.) 

Soon  after  Jacob  was  relieved  from  all  fear 
of  Laban,  and  had  the  pleasing  i)rospect  of 
speedily  coming  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  new 
fears  and  troubles  arose.  The  danger  which 
now  threatened  him  was  indeed  appalling ; 
his  brother  Esau  was  on  his  way  to  meet  him, 
accompanied  by  400  men.  No  other  than  a 
hostile  attack  could  be  meditated,  as  he  sup- 
posed, when  he  saw  his  offended  brother 
approach  with  such  an  army,  against  a  com- 
pany of  helpless  women  and  childreni  In  this 
extremity  Jacob  had  no  other  resource  but  to 
look  to  heaven  for  help.  Ever  since  God  had 
revealed  himself  to  him  at  Bethel,  he  had  made 
Him  his  confidence  and  refuge  in  all  his 
troubles.  Now,  therefore,  he  cried  to  him  in 
his  distress  (Gem  xxxii.  9,  12).  Having  thus 
committed  his  cause  by  fervent  prayer  to  the 
Almighty,  he  did  not  think  it  unnecessary  to 
make  use  of  the  most  probable  means  to  avert 
the  threatening  evil;  and  therefore  he  sent 
messengers  to  meet  his  brother  with  a  valuable 
present  from  his  flocks  and  herds,  in  separate 
droves.  In  that  night  Jacob  took  his  two 
wives,  and  his  two  women  servants,  and  his 
eleven  sons,  and  passed  over  the  ford  Jabbok  ; 
and  having  sent  them  over  this  stream,  together 
with  all  his  property,  he  remained  alone  on  the 
opposite  side.  And  here  a  very  extraordinary 
scene  occurred,  which  is  recorded  at  length. 
Gen.  xxxii.  24-30 ;  and  on  this  occasion 
Jacob's  name  was  changed  to  Israel.  The 
angel  of  the  covenant  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  man,  and  with  him  Jacob  wrestled  all  the 
night.  The  sinew  of  his  thigh  withered  on 
being  touched  by  the  finger  of  his  mysterious 
antagonist.  The  scene  was  symbolic  of  ear- 
nest and  successful  prayer,  and  was  in  unison 
with  the  feelings  and  prospects  of  the  patriarch 
at  a  period  when  he  was  deeply  dispirited,  and 
oppressed  by  melancholy  forebodings  and  un- 
pleasant memories. 

Esau  now  approached,  but  not  as  an  enemy. 
There  was  revived  in  his  bosom  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  fraternal  affection  ;  so  that,  when  he 
saw  Jacob,  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced 
him,  and  they  wept.  Esau  then  inquired 
kindly  concerning  his  brother's  family,  who 
came  forward  successively  and  paid  their 
respects  to  him :  and  he  would  have  declined 
receiving  the  present  which  had  been  sent 
forward  to  him,  but  Jacob  insisted  on  his 
acceptance  of  it,  and  he  took  it.  After  this 
interview  Esau  returned  to  mount  Seir,  and 
Jacob  journeyed  to  Succoth,  where  he  made 
booths  for  his  cattle :  from  which  circumstance 
the  place  received  its  name,  as  the  word  succoth 
signifies  booths.  But  he  seems  only  to  have 
sojourned  here  for  a  short  time :  probably  to 
give  rest  to  the  women  and  children,  and  to 
the  flocks  and  herds,  which  had  now  been 
driven  a  long  distance  without  nmch  cessation. 
But  his  journey  was  not  terminated  until  he 
came  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem,  which  ia 
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in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  he  bought  a 
parcel  of  ground  of  the  children  of  Hamor  for 
a  hundred  pieces  of  money,  and  erected  there 
an  altar,  and  called  it  El-Elohe-Isi'ael,  that  is, 
God,  the  God  of  Israel,  (Gen.  xxxiii.)  (See  Suc- 
coth.) 

But  although  Jacob  seems  to  have  intended 
this  as  his  place  of  permanent  residence,  yet 
events  occurred  which  rendered  it  expedient 
for  him  to  remove  to  another  part  of  the 
country,  (Gen.  xxxiv.)  (See  Dinah.)  He 
was  greatly  grieved  at  the  cruel  and  treach- 
erous conduct  of  his  sons  in  the  affair  of 
Dinah,  and  foresaw  that  it  would  render  him 
and  his  family  odiQus  to  all  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  so  as  to  expose  him  to  be  slain 
with  all  his  house.  The  same  invisible  power, 
however,  Which  preserved  him  from  the 
hostility  of  Laban  and  his  brother,  now  also 
shielded  him  from  the  resentment  of  the 
Canaanites,  so  that  they  were  not  interrupted 
nor  pursued  in  their  journey,  for  "the  terror 
of  God  was  upon  the  cities  that  were  round 
about  them,  and  they  did  not  pursue  after  the 
sons  of  Jacob."  During  this  journey  Jacob 
purged  his  house  from  idolatry,  and  purified 
them  by  some  ceremony,  which  has  commonly 
been  supposed  to  have  been  by  washing  their 
bodies  in  water ;  for  they  were  commanded 
"to  be  clean,  and  change  their  garments" 
(Gen.  XXXV.  2). 

He  now  arrived  at  Bethel,  where,  in  con- 
formity with  vows  and  the  divine  sanction,  he 
built  art  altar,  which  he  called  El-Bethel,  "  the 
God  of  Bethel. "  Here  also  God  appeared  unto 
Jacob  again,  and  blessed  him,  and,  under  the 
name  of  God  Almighty,  renewed  the  promise 
respecting  the  multiplication  of  his  seed,  and 
the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

But  his  domestic  trolibles  were  far  from 
being  ended.  He  was  now  called  to  endure  a 
bereavement  of  the  most  afflicting  kind  which 
could  have  befallen  hinij  Having  completed 
his  pilgrimage  to  Bethel,  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Ephratah,  and  had  come  near  to  the  place, 
when  Eachael  died,  soon  after  giving  birth  to 
a  second  son,  whom,  with  her  expiring  breath, 
she  named  Benoni ;  but  his  father  called  him 
Benjamin.  After  the  burial  of  his  wife,  Jacob 
continued  his  journey  until  he  came  to  a  place 
beyond  the  tower  of  Edar,  where  he  spread  his 
tent,  and  fixed  his  abode ;  but  domestic  troubles 
were  still  allotted  to  him ;  for  while  resident 
here,  his  oldest  son,  Reuben,  acted  in  a  manner 
so  base  and  dishonourable,  that  the  feelings  of 
his  father  must  have  been  deeply  wounded. 
(See  Tower.  )  At  length,  pursuing  his  way,  he 
came  to  Mamre,  which  had  been  the  favourite 
residence  of  Abraham,  and  from  which  Isaac 
was  never  absent  for  any  considerable  tune 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  This  peaceable  and 
l)ious  ijatriarch  was  still  alive,  though  at  a  very 
advanced  age ;  but  soon  after  Jacob's  arrival 
"he  died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people, 
being  old  and  full  of  days,"  and  his  sons 
Esau  and  Jacob  buried  him  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  where  reposed  the  ashes  of  his 
father  and  his  mother.     Soon  after  this,  the 
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afTectin^  scenes  open  in  which  Joseph  took  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  and  wliich  exhibit  the  still 
lieavier  trials  of  Jacob  and  the  wonderful 
dealings  of  a  covenant  God  towards  him  and 
his  house,  (Gen.  xxxvii.-xlv.)  These  events  led 
to  his  removal  to  J<v-rypt  (Gen.  xlvi.),  where,  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  he  led  a  prosperous  and 
trantpiil  life  forseventeen years ;  and  then,  after 
jironouncing  a  remarkable  prophetic  blessing 
uu  the  infant  children  of  Josepn  (Gen.  xlviii. 
22),  he  died,  aged  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
;  and,  according  to  his  dying  reriuest, 
remains  were  carried  up,  attended  by  the 
^ef  officers  and  nobility  of  Egypt,  to  Canaan, 
"  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Machpelah 
n.  L  13).  (See  HiiBiioN,  Machpelah.) 
he  life  of  Jacob  was  varied  and  eventful, 
it  has  not  the  bold  and  striking  scenes  of 
raham's  history.  Jacob's  faith  was  not  so 
le  in  its  foi'm.  His  mind  was  somewhat 
ive,  and  much  influenced  by  circumstances, 
bad  actions  were  the  result  of  a  facile 
pliance  with  sinister  advice,  and  his  un- 
piness  was  prok)nged  in  Laban's  household 
his  easy  unresisting  acciuiescence  to  his 
lemal  lot.  He  did  not  create  new  circum- 
ces  by  mental  decision  and  enterprise,  ^jor 
essfuUy  struggle  to  rise  above  the  un- 
ward  difticidties  or  hardships  which  pressed 
upon  hiij^.  ]iut  the  fear  of  God  dwelt  wathin 
him.  He  followed  the  leadings  of  providence 
in  all  the  momentous  events  of  his  career, 
and  was  ever  desirous  of  the  favour  of  Him 
who  selected  Abraham  and  who  guarded  Isaac. 
Believers  who  confide  in  God  are  the  "  seed  of 
Jacob," 

The  terras  Jacob  and  the  seed  or  children  of 

Jacob  ftre  often  apjtiied  to  the  body  of  true 

l^^ielie vers  generally  (Deut.  xxxiii.  10;  Ps.  xiv. 

^^Bk  xxii,  23 ;  cv.  6 ;  cxxxv.  4 ;  Isa.  xiv.  1 ;  xliv. 

^^p  Mi&  vii.  20). 

^HJacqb's  Well.  (See  Well  of  Jaco.b.) 
^WTADPUA  (Neh.  xii.  11),  or  JADDUS, 
^Hne  son  of  Jonathan,  high  j)riest  of  the  Jews, 
who  officiated  a  considerable  time  after  the 
captivity,  and  the  last  high  priest  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  If  he  be  the  same  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  tlie  Great,  the 
name  must  have  beer^  inserted  after  the  period 
of  Nehemiah.  Concerning  him  Josephus' 
relates  this  remarkable  story  : — That  Alex- 
ander having  sent  to  him  for  provisions  for 
his  army  while  besieging  Tyre,  he  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had  taken  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius,  king  of  Persia. 
The  impetuous  conqueror  was  highly  pro- 
voked, and  vowed  vengeance  against  the  Jews. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Tyre  was  subdued,  he 
put  his  army  in  moticm  towards  Jerusalem  ; 
but  before  he  reached  the  place,  Ja<ldus  and 
the  other  jiriests,  clothed  in  their  pontifical 
robes,  and  a  multitude  t)f  the  principal  people, 
all  dressed  in  white  garments,  met  him  ;  on 
which  Alexander  bowed  himself  to  the  ground, 
and  seemed  to  worship  the  high  priest,  which 
i  conduct  filled  all  his  followers  with  amazement. 
\  And  Pai-menio,  requesting  an  explanation  of 
this  extraordinary   behaviour,  was    informed 
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that  before  he  left  ^lacedonia  he  had  seen  in 
a  dream  the  a[)pearance  of  the  j^erson  now 
before  him,  who  promised  him  the  empire  of 
the  world,  and  that  his  adoration  was  not 
addressed  to  the  man,  but  to  the  Deity  wlutsa 
sacred  name  he  bore  on  his  f(;rehead.  Wliat- 
ever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  we  know- 
that  Alexander,  instead  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment on  the  Jews,  granted  them  great  im- 
munities, especially  exemption  from  taxation 
on  every  seventh  or  salibatical  year,  and  took 
many  of  them  into  his  own  service  ;  and  Avhen 
he  built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  Egyjit,  ho 
invited  multitudes  of  this  nation  to  settle 
there  ;  and  put  them,  in  regard  to  privileges, 
on  a  level  with  his  own  Macedonians.  But 
the  legend  is  very  doubtful. 

JAEL  (Judg.  iv.  17)— the  wife  of  Heber  the 
Kenite,  After  the  defeat  of  Jabin's  army  by 
Deborah  and  Barak,  Sisera,  the  general,  fled 
towards  the  tent  of  Jael.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  the  women  to  have  a  tent  separate  from 
the  men,  as  in  Sarah's  case  (Gen.  xxiv.  67) 
and  Leah's  (Gen.  xxxi.  33).  This  was  regarded 
as  a  place  of  security  ;  for  then,  as  now,  among 
the  Arabs,  a  stranger  would  not  venture  into 
the  women's  tent  xmasked.  Jael  invited  him 
in,  and  concealed  him.  Fatigued  and  thirsty, 
he  asked  for  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk 
(see  Butter),  as  some  suppose,  to  produce  sleep 
the  sooner  (Judg.  v.  25).  After  instructing 
Jael  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  to 
deny  that  he  was  within,  if  any  one  should 
im^uire  for  him,  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 
She  then  took  a  tent-pin,  and  with  a  hammer 
drove  it  through  his  temples  into  the  ground. 
Unnatural  and  horrid  as  this  act  seems,  we 
find  that  in  the  song  of  triumph  which  was 
afterwards  uttered  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  the 
tragical  circumstances  are  minutely  related, 
and  Jael  is  called  "blessed  above  women" 
(Judg.  V.  24-27) ;  and  we  are  to  suppose  that 
she  was  employed,  under  divine  direction,  as 
a  mere  instrument  for  accomplishing  God's 
purposes  in  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
oppression. 

JAH  (Ps.  Ixviii.  4) — a  contraction  of  the 
word  "  Jehovah,"  and  imports  the  attribute  of 
self-existence.  It  is  part  of  the  compound 
words  Adonijah  ("  God  is  my  Lord")  and  Hal- 
lelujah ("Praise  the  Lord").     (See  Jehovah.) 

JAHAZ  (Num.  xxi.  23),  or  JAHAZA 
(Josh.  xiii.  18),  or  JAHAZAH  (Jer.  xlviii. 
21),  or  JAHZAH  (1  Chr.  vi.  78)— a  city  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Moabites,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  Moses  defeated  the  army  of 
Sihon,  on  his  refusal  to  permit  him  to  pass 
through  it  peaceably.  It  has  not  been  identi- 
fied. 

JAIR.  1.  (Num.  xxxii.  41)  Asonof  Manas- 
seh,  who  dispossessed  the  Amorites  and  took 
several  small  towns ;  hence  called  Havoth-jair 
(Judg.  X.  4). 

2.  (Judg.  X.  3)  A  native  of  Gilead,  and  prob- 
ably a  descendant  of  the  foregoing.  For 
twenty-two  years  he  was  a  judge  in  Israel ; 
and  he  had  thirty  sons,  all  of  whom,  it  is  sup- 
posed from  the  language  of  the  sacred  historian 
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("they  rofle  on  thirty  ass-colts  "),  were  depiity 
judges,  and  rode  from  town  to  town  admin- 
istering justice.  (See  Havoth-jair.)_  The 
fact  that  they  succeeded  to  the  paternal  inheri- 
tance furnishes  some  evidence  of  their  good 
character  and  habits. 

JATRUS  (Mark  v.  22)— an  officer  of  the 
Jewish  church  who  applied  to  Christ  to 
restore  to  life  his  daughter,  who  was  at  the 
point  of  death  when  he  left  home.  He  evinced 
very  strong  faith — unwavering  confidence  in 
the  power  of  the  Redeemer.  Christ  with  his 
disciples  went  to  the  rulei-'s  house,  and  his 
daughter  was  restored. 

JAMES.  1.  (Matt.  iv.  21)  A  son  of  Zebe- 
dee  and  Salome,  and  brother  of  John  the 
Evangelist.  His  early  occupation  was  that  of 
a  fisherman.  He  was  present  at  several  of  the 
most  interesting  scenes  in  our  Saviour's  life. 
Along  with  John  and  Peter  he  witnessed  the 
transfiguration,  was  present  at  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  was  in  the 
garden  during  the  hours  of  our  Lord's  agony. 
James  possessed  no  little  energy  of  character ; 
was  firm,  decided,  and  uncompromising;  and 
because  (in  all  likelihood)  of  his  prominence 
and  zeal  in  the  new  cause,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Herod,  A.D.  42-44  (Acts  xii.  2).  Thus  was 
fulfilled  the  prediction  of  our  Saviour  (Luke 
xxi.  16).  The  earliest  martyr  among  the 
apostles  fell  a  victim  to  Jewish  ferocity.  To 
distinguish  him  from  the  following,  he  is  often 
named  James  "  the  Elder." 

2.  (Mark  xv,  40)  According  to  some,  a  son 
of  Cleophas  (or  Alpheus)  and  Maiy,  called, 
either  in  reference  to  his  years  or  stature, 
James  the  Less,  or  more  correctly,  James  the 
Little,  and  probably  intended  in  Gal.  i.  19  by 
the  '*  Lord's  brother."  (See  also  Matt.  xiii. 
55;  Mark  vL  3.)  According  to  one  theory  he 
was  first  cousin  to  our  Saviour,  for  his  mother 
was  sister  to  Christ's  mother  (John  xix.  25), 
the  term  brother  being  often  ai)plied  to  near 
kindred  (Gen.  xiii.  8;  2  Sam.  i.  26;  Acts  vii. 
25,  26 ;  ix.  17).  Some  have  conjectured  that 
after  Joseph's  death  Alpheus  married  his 
widow,  and  their  offspring  was  James  the 
Less,  hence  called  the  Lord's  brother;  bvit 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  opinion. 
(We  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Brother 
for  another  exposition.     See  Cleopas.) 

At  a  late  period  the  brothers  of  our  Lord 
did  not  believe  on  him,  and  they  could  not 
therefore  be  ranked  among  his  apostles.  The 
theory  of  natural  brotherhood  throws  no  shadow 
over  the  glories  of  Mary,  ever  blessed  and  pre- 
eminent in  honour.  It  does  not  in  any  w^ay 
lessen  the  dignity  of  her  who  was  so  "highly 
favoured  of  the  Lord"  and  "blessed  among 
women."  For  though  one  may  shrink  from 
calling  her  6eoTo'/cos,  Deipara — an  unwar- 
ranted epithet  that  draws  after  it  veneration 
and  worship — yet  her  glories,  which  are  with- 
out parallel  "and  beyond  imagination,  and 
which  are  hers  and  hers  alone,  are  never  to  be 
veiled;  for  she  was  the  elected  mother  of  a 
child  whose  Father  was  God— her  son  "the 
only-begotten  of  the  Father."  Through  her 
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parthenic  maternity  the  mystery  of  m^^steries 
was  realized,  "God  manifest  in 'flesh;  her  ofif- 
spring  the  normal  Man,  and  the  Redeemer  of 
a  fallen  race  by  His  atoning  blood — the  Man 
of  Sorrows  and  the  Lord  of  all  worlds, 
crowned  ^vith  thorns,  and  now  wearing  on  His 
brow  the  diadem  of  universal  dominion,  the 
object  of  praise  to  saints,  to  angels,  and  to  the 
universe ;  for  of  that  universe  he  is  the  Head, 
in  that  very  nature  of  which,  through  and  in 
Mary  the  mother-maid,  he  became  a  partaker. 

One  may  hold  this  theory  and  hold  also  the 
supreme  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  most  perfect  consistency.  It  does  not 
concern  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  divinity, 
nor  the  equally  precious  doctrine  of  his  true 
and  sinless  humanity.  It  impugns  not  his 
immaculate  conception  or  his  supernatural 
birth,  he  being  in  a  sense  pecuhar  to  him- 
self the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  child  of  a 
virgin — Immanuel,  "  God  with  us."  It  refers 
only  to  possibilities  after  the  incarnation 
which  do  not  in  any  way  affect  its  divineness 
and  reality.  It  leaves  her  first-born  in  the 
solitary  glory  of  the  God-man.  Jesus  indeed 
passed  among  the  Jews  as  the  ordinary  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  yet  this  belief  was  very 
erroneous ;  but  the  ground  of  the  error  does 
not  apply  to  this  theory.  The  first  chapter  of 
Matthew  tells  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation, 
and  the  event  is  at  once  taken  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  all  ordinary  births ;  but  if  Mary  had 
other  children,  no  such  wonder  surrounded 
them,  and  no  mistake  could  be  made  about 
them.  The  Jewish  misconception  as  to  the 
parentage  of  Jestis  could  not  be  made  regarding 
subsequent  members  of  his  family,  whose 
birth  neither  enhances  nor  lessens  the  honour 
and  the  mystery  of  his  primogeniture.  It  was 
a  human  nature  which  he  assumed;  they 
were  persons  bom  into  the  world.  Neither, 
then,  in  theology  nor  in  piety,  in  creed  nor  in 
worship,  can  this  obvious  theory  of  natural 
relationship  be  chraged  with  f)ernicious  con- 
sequences. It  is  vain  to  ask,  Why,  if  there 
were  births  subsequent  to  that  of  Jesus,  are 
they  not  recorded?  The  inspired  narrative 
keeps  steadily  to  its  one  primary  object  and 
theme — the  life  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  first- 
bom  son  of  Mary  and  the  Son  of  God. 

One  objection  against  the  natural  interpre- 
tation of  "  Brother  "  is  the  repetition  of  names 
in  the  family  of  Mary  and  in  the  company  of 
the  apostles — James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas, 
brothers,  and  two  Jameses,  two  Simons,  two 
Judes,  among  the  apostles.  Or,  identifying 
Clopas  and  Alphoeus,  there  would  be  James 
and  Joses  as  cousins;  and  if  the  'lowoas 
'la/cw^oi/  (Luke  vi,  16 ;  Acts  i.  13)  be  rendered 
"  Jude,  brother  of  James,"  there  would  be  two 
sets  of  four  brothers  having  the  same  names. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  render  the 
Greek  phrase  by  "brother  of  James,"  and  the 
sons  of  Alphaeus  are  only  James  and  Joses. 
But  surely  the  same  names  are  found  among 
cousins  every  day,  and  would  be  more  frequent 
in  a  country  where  a  few  favourite  names  are 
continually  repeated,    There  are  in  the  New 
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To.sta7nent  nine  Simons,  four  Jiules,  four  or 
five  Josephs;  and  in  "  Josephus  there  are 
twenty-one  Simons,  seventeen  named  Joses, 
;ind  sixteen  Judes"  (Smith's  Diet.  Bible 
Antiq.,  art.  "Brother"). 

A  crowning  objection  against  the  view  we 
favour  is,  that  Jesus  upon  tlie  cross  commended 
Ills  mother  to  the  care  of  the  beloved  disciple 
— that  is  to  say,  if  JNIary  had  children,  sons  of 
lier  own,  her  first-born  would  not  have  handed 
her  over  to  a  stranger.  The  objecti(m  has 
never  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  very  great  force ; 
for  we  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of 
tlie  brothers,  and  there  may  have  been  personal 
and  domestic  reasons  why  they  could  not  re- 
ceive the  beloved  charge.  They  might  not, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  be  able  to  give  IMary 
such  a  home  as  John  could  provide  for  her. 
we  cannot  tell,  it  is  useless  to  argue. 
We  are  ignorant  also  of  their  peculiar  tem- 
irament,  and  their  want  or  their  possession 
those  elements  of  character  which  would 
them  to  tend  their  aged  and  widowed 
nt.  Especially  do  wo  know,  however, 
t  up  to  a  recent  period  they  were  unbe- 
vers  in  her  divine  first-born ;  and  though  He 
ho  did  not  forget  his  mother  in  his  dying 
ments  foreknew  all  that  was  to  happen,  still 
.eir  unbelief  might  disqualify  them  for  giving 
the  comfort  and  spiritual  nursing  which 
,e  required  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
t  "sword"  which  was  piercing  her  heart 
she  contemplated  the  shame  and  agony  of 
adored  Sufferer  on  the  cross.  Every 
ntion  was  needed  for  his  mother  at  that 
ery  moment,  and  he  seized  that  very  moment 
commend  her  to  John,  who  had  been  to 
him  more  than  a  brother,  and  would  on  that 
coimt  be  to  her  more  than  a  son.  John  was 
standing  by,"  and  so  was  his  mother;  so 
t  perhaps  his  ministrations  to  her  had 
eady  commenced.  The  close  vicinity  of  the 
two  persons  whom  he  loved  most  on  earth 
suggested  the  words,  "  Woman,  behold  thy 
sou,"  who  will  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  my 
place;  "Son,  behold  thy  mother:"  be  what 
I  have  been  to  her.  "And  from  that  hour 
that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home."  The 
brothers  might  not  be  there,  or  might  be 
unfitted,  as  poor  and  unbelieving  Galileans, 
for  doing  Avliat  John  did, — for  immediate 
obedience  to  such  a  command. 

James  the  Little  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
distinction  (Acts  xii.  17;  xv.  13;  xxi.  18; 
1  Cor.  XV.  7 ;  Gal.  i.  19 ;  and  ii.  %  12).  He 
resided  at  Jerusalem  during  the  labours  of  the 
apostles,  and  was  present  at  the  apostolic 
council  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  seems  to  have 
presided,  as  he  was  the  last  to  give  his  judg- 
ment, in  which  all  the  other  members  of  the 
council  acquiesced  (Acts  xv.  13-19).  He  was 
put  to  death  in  the  j'ear  02 ;  and  tradition  says 
that  he  was  thrown  by  the  Jews  from  the 
battlements  of  the  temple,  and  then  despatched 
with  a  fullei-'s  club,  while  on  his  knees,  and  in 
the  act  of  praying  for  his  murderers. 

Epistle  of,  was  written  by  James  the  Less 
(see  preceding  article)  about  the  year  Gl  or  IJ2. 
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It  was  not  addressed  to  any  particular  church, 
but  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation — "the  twelve 
tribes  scattered  abroad"  (ch.  i.  1),  believers 
and  unbelievers  (ch.  iv.  1-10);  and  hence  it 
is  called  a  general  or  catholic  ejiistle.  The 
design  of  the  epistle  is — (1.)  To  ccjiTcct  errors, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  into  which  the 
Jewish  Christians  had  fallen,  especially  relating 
to  justification  by  faith  ;  (2.)  lo  animate  their 
hope,  and  strengthen  their  faith,  in  view  of 
afflictions  felt  and  feared;  and,  (3.)  To  excite 
the  vmbelieving  Jews  to  repentance  towards 
God  and  faith  in  the  rejected  Messiah.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  of  our  blessed  Lord 
occurs  but  twice  in  this  epistle  (ch.  i.  1;  ii. 
1),  and  that  it  is  without  the  usual  apostolical 
salutation  and  benediction. 

The  style  of  this  epistle  resembles  very  much 
the  pointed  sententious  mode  of  teaching  em- 
ployed by  our  Lord  himself.  It  is  liker  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  New  Testament.  Luther  and  others 
have  disparaged  it  because  of  a  supposed  hos- 
tility in  it  to  the  great  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.  But  this  notion  is  a  mistake.  The 
epistle  of  James  was  i^robably  written  earlier 
than  any  of  Paul's,  for  it  makes  no  mention  of 
the  great  controversy  about  circumcision. 
James  does  not  contradict  Paul — they  teach 
the  same  doctrine  from  different  points  and 
in  different  aspects.  Justification  is  by  faith, 
but  that  faith  has  a  sanctifying  power.  It 
shows  its  genuineness  and  life  by  its  fruits. 
The  faith  which  is  without  works  and  is  dead 
cannot,  from  its  very  nature,  be  a  justifying 
faith.  It  is  no  faith  at  all,  and  is  unworthy  of 
the  name.  James  looks  on  faith  and  its  fruits 
as  one,  as  a  living  unity.  Had  the  spirit  of 
this  ej^istle  been  rightly  understood,  and  the 
character  of  its  ethics  duly  ai>preciated,  it  had 
never  been  viewed  with  doubt  in  earlier,  or 
with  hostility  in  later  times.  James  was  the 
Cato  among  the  ajjostles,  a  lover  and  practiser 
of  an  austere  morality,  and  was,  according  to 
tradition,  a  man  much  given  to  prayer.  This 
spii-it  displays  itself,  too,  in  his  composition 
(t'.  17). 

JANNES  and  JAMBRES  (2  Tim.  iii.  8) 
— two  famous  magicians  of  Egypt,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  used  their  art  to  deceive 
Pharaoh  (Exod.  vii.  9-13). 

JANOHAH  (Josh.  xvi.  6-7).  This  old  place 
is  probably  represented  by  the  village  of  Janiln, 
about  12  miles  south-east  from  Nabliis. 

SAVHY^TK—extemion  (Gen.  v.  32)— one 
of  the  sons  of  Xoah  (Gen.  x.  2,  21).  The  pro- 
phetic blessing  i^ronounced  on  Japheth  by  his 
father  (Gen.  ix.  27)  was  accomplished  to  the 
fuii  extent  of  the  promise.  Besides  all  Europe 
and  the  isles,  and  of  course  most  of  North 
America,  his  posterity  possessed  Asia  Minor, 
Media,  part  of  Armenia,  and  those  vast  re- 
gions of  the  north  inhabited  formerly  by  the 
Scythians  and  then  by  the  Tartars.  And 
as  to  the  other  brancli  of  the  prophecy,  "He 
(God)  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  oi  Shem,"  it  was 
fulfilled  when  the  divine  presence  was  mani- 
fested in  the  tabernacle  and  temple;  or  if  we 
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read,  "He  (Japhetli)  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem,"  it  was  fulfilled  literally  when  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (descended  from  Japheth) 
subdued  Judea,  the  inheritance  of  Shem ;  and 
figuratively,  when  the  descendants  of  Japheth 
(the  Gentiles)  received  the  gospel,  which  the 
Jews,  who  were  of  the  seed  of  Shem,  rejected. 
(See  Shem.) 

Japheth  appears  in  the  early  histories  of 
Greece  under  the  name  of  Japetus,  as  the 
ancestor  of  that  nation. 

JAPHIA  (Josh.  xix.  12)  may  be  represented 
by  Yafa,  2  miles  north  of  Nazareth. 

JAPHO.     (SeeJoppA.) 

JAREB  (Hos.  V.  13)— the  name,  as  some 
suppose,  of  a  king  of  Assyria ;  but  as  it  niaj'' 
mean  adversary,  it  may  be  a  symbolic  appella- 
tion of  Assyria. 

JARMUTH  (Josh.  xv.  35)— a  royal  city 
near  Hebron ;  perhaps  the  modern  Yarmtik. 

JASHER,  BOOK  OP  (Josh.  x.  13),  or  book  of 
the  upright,  or  of  songs— an  old  Hebrew  an- 
thology, out  of  which  there  is  an  extract  in 
Josh.  X.  13;  and  the  bow  song  is  also  taken 
from  it  (2  Sam.  i.  18),  Jasher  was  apparently 
a  national  collection,  in  the  form  of  l^allads, 
containing  the  record  of  great  men  and  great 
deeds. 

JASON — a  Greek  form  of  Jesus  or  Joshua 
(Acts  xvii.  5) — a  resident  of  Thessalonica,  and 
perhaps  a  relative  of  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  3 :  comp. 
xvi.  21).  At  any  rate,  Paul  lodged  at  his  house 
when  he  visited  that  city.  The  apostle's  plain 
scriptural  preaching  a  few  Sabbaths  (Acts  xvii. 
2,  3)  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  a  great  mul- 
titude of  the  citizens,  and  in  the  excitement 
and  opposition  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who 
gathered  a  mob  from  among  the  idle  and 
worthless  of  the  place,  and  attacked  Jason's 
house,  in  order  to  seize  the  apostle;  but  not 
finding  the  man  they  sought,  and  still  deter- 
mined to  vent  their  rage  on  somebody,  they 
laid  violent  hands  on  Jason,  and  some  friends 
who  were  with  him,  and  dragged  them  before 
the  police,  and  charged  them  with  treason, 
because  they  said  that  there  is  another  king 
(besides  Ciesar),  one  Jesus  (Luke  xxiii.  2; 
John  xix.  12).  However,  as  there  was  prob- 
ably no  evidence  to  support  the  charge,  they 
gave  some  sort  of  security,  either  for  their  own 
future  appearance  or  good  conduct,  or  for  the 
appearance  of  the  apostle,  and  were  then  dis- 
charged. 

JASPER  (Rev.  iv.  3) — a  precious  stone, 
usually  regarded  as  of  the  quartz  species. 
It  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Persia,  the  Indies, 
Syria,  &c.,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  vases,  watch- 
seals,  &c.  Its  colours  are  beautifully  varie- 
gated, and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 
But  the  jasper  of  Scripture  was  probably  the 
diamond. 

JATTIR  (Josh.  XV.  48)— a  city  of  Judah, 
identified  now  with  'Attir,  10  miles  south  of 
Hebron. 

JAVAN  (Gen.   x.   2)— the  fourth    son    of 

Japheth,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Grecians  or 

lonians.     Hence  the  word  Javan,  in  the  Old 

Testament,   denotes    Greece,   or   the    Greeks 
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(Isa.  Ixvi.  19).     But  the  Javan  of  Ezek.  xxviL 
13  is  perhaps  a  place  in  Arabia. 

JAVELIN.     (See  Arms.) 

JAZER  (Josh.  xxi.  39),  or  JAAZER  (Num. 
xxi.  32).     (SeeJAAZER.) 

Sea  of  (Jer.  xlviii.  32)— probably  •  a  lake 
existing  in  ancient  times  near  the  city  of  Jazer. 

JEALOUSY  (^  Cor.  xi.  2).  It  is  most  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  a  suspicion  of  conjugal 
infidelity.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  anger  or 
indignation  (Ps.  Ixxix.  5;  1  Cor.  x.  22),  or  an 
intense  interest  for  the  honour  and  prosperity 
of  another  (Zech.  i.  14;  viii.  2). 

When  God  is  said  to  be  a  "jealous  God,"  or 
to  be  moved  to  "jealousy,"  or  when  the  still 
stronger  expression  is  used,  "  Jehovah,  whose 
name  is  Jealous  "  (Exod.  xxxiv.  14),  we  are  to 
understand  this  language  as  employed  to  illus- 
trate rather  than  to  represent  the  emotions  of 
the  divine  mind.  The  same  causes  operating 
upon  the  human  mind  would  produce  what  we 
call  anger,  jealousy,  repentance,  grief,  &c. ; 
and  therefore,  when  these  emotions  are  ascribed 
to  the  mind  of  God,  this  language  is  vised  be- 
cause such  emotions  can  be  represented  to  us 
by  no  other. 

Thus  God  is  represented  as  a  husband,  re- 
lated to  his  church  by  a  marriage  covenant  that 
binds  her  to  be  wholly  for  him,  and  not  for 
another.  The  more  sincere  and  constant  the 
love,  the  more  sensitive  is  the  heart  to  the 
approach  of  a  rival ;  and  the  thought  of  such 
affection  being  alienated  or  corrupted  fills 
it  with  grief  and  indignation.  So  God  com- 
mends the  purity,  the  fervency,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  love  to  his  church  by  the  most 
striking  expressions  of  "jealousy." 

The  various  significations  of  the  word  "  jea- 
lousy "  are  denoted  usually  by  its  connection. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  our 
nature  (Prov.  vi.  34 ;  Sdng  viii.  6). 

The  image  of  jealousy  (Ezek.  viii.  3, 5)— the 
same  with  "Tammuz"  in  v.  14;  or  it  may 
describe  the  jealousy  of  Jehovah.  (See  Tam- 
muz.) 

Jealousy  offering  (Num.  v.  18).^  The 
Jewish  law  contained  a  singular  provision  for 
the  trial  of  the  crime  of  adultery.  A  man  who 
was  jealous  of  his  wife,  without  any  actual 
evidence  of  her  infidelity,  was  required  to 
bring  her  to  the  priest,  with  an  offering ;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
a  part  of  the  water  of  the  temple  was  taken, 
with  certain  ceremonies,  and  presented  to  the 
woman  to  drink,  she  at  the  same  time  holding 
the  offering  in  her  hand.  Before  drinking  tlie 
water,  the  most  bitter  curses  were  imprecated 
upon  her ;  and  if  she  was  guilty,  the  water  was 
to  become  the  cause  of  terril)le  bodily  diseases. 

This  imprecation-water,  or  water  of  curses, 
is  not  unlike  the  ordeal  of  later  ages  ;  and  we 
are  told  that  among  the  savages  of  Western 
Africa  the  custom  is  to  make  the  suspected 
wife  drink  poison  ;  in  which  case  innocence  can 
be  protected  only  by  a  miracle;  but  in  the  i 
administration  of  the  Jewish  law  there  was 
nothing  in  the  ceremony  which  could  harm  the  • 
accused  i)erson,  without  the  direct  judgment 
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of  God  in  the  infliction  of  a  particular  and 
\  cry  peculiar  disease  ;  and  still  the  cereuK 
WHS   so  solemn   and  imposing  that  a  Jew 


very  peculiar  disease ;  and  still  the  ceremonv 
13  so  solemn  and  imposing  that  a  Jewish 
.man  must  have  had  the  most  unparalleled 
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rfrontery  to  have  gone  through  it  without 
l.traying  guilt,  if  it  existed. 

JKIUIS  (Judg.  xix.  10).  The  Jebusite  is 
lunitioned  among  the  descendants  of  Canaan 
'  lie  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  16) ;  and  there  was  a 

urlike  race  called  Jebusites  inhabiting  the 
iiiuuntainous  country  around  Jerusalem,  and 
keeping  possession  of  it  (Josh.  xv.  63)  until 
it  was  wrested  from  them  by  David,  and  made 
tlie  capital  of  Judea  (1  Chr.  xi.  4-8).  (See 
.Ikkusalem.)  The  Jebusites  were  probably 
TM'rmitted  to  remain  on  the  territory  after  their 

nquest  (2  Sara.  xxiv.  16,  24).     It  is  supposed 

ey  were  dispossessed  for  a  season  by  Joshua 
(losh.  x.  23,  40;  xii.  10),  and  afterwards 
i\';,'ained  some  districts,  while  the  Israelites 
]  X  tssessed  others  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  63 ;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  54;  2  Sam.  v.  6). 

JECONIAH.    (See  Jehoiachin.) 

JKDEDIAH.    (See  Solomon.) 

JEDUTHUN  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38)-an  eminent 

aster  of  the  temple  music,  identified  by  some 
\\  ith  Ethan,  to  whom  several  of  the  psalms  are 
inscribed  (see  Ps.  xxxix.,  Ixii.,  Ixxvii.,  &c.),  as 
perhaps  to  be  sung  by  his  choir.    (See  Ethan.) 

JEGAR-SAHADUTHA— ?m/  of  testimony 
(Gen.  XX  xi.  47).    (See  Gilead.) 

JEHOAHAZ— ^)o5se5s«o?i  of  Jehovah.  1. 
(2  Ki.  xiii.  1)  Son  and  successor  of  Jehu,  king  of 
Israel,  whose  reign  was  disastrous  to  the  king- 
dom to  such  a  degree  that  his  army  was  re- 
dr.oed  to  a  mere  nominal  existence ;  and  the 
Idugs  of  Syria,  Hazael  and  Benhadad,  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  them,  and  to  liave  made 
tliem  '"like  the  dust  of  the  threshing-floor" 
(2  Ki.  xiii.  7).  Before  his  death,  however, 
he  was  brought  to  reflect  and  humble  himself 
liefore  God,  on  account  of  the  calamities  with 
which  his  subjects  were  visited ;  and  God  was 
pleased  to  raise  up  for  them  a  deliverer  in  the 
j'orson  of  Joash,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Jehoahaz. 

2.  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  30)  Son  and  successor  of 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah.  He  is  called  Shallum, 
1  Chr.  iii.  15;  Jer.  xxii.  11.  He  was  the 
fourth  son,  and,  of  coiirse,  not  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  crown;  but  his  father,  being 
mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo, 
the  people  immediately  placed  Jehoahaz  on 
the  throne.  This  irregular  step,  taken  without 
consulting  him,  offended  the  king  of  Egyj^t; 
and  before  he  had  reigned  four  months,  he 
managed  to  get  Jehoahaz  into  his  power  at 
Riblah,  in  Syria,  whence  he  sent  him,  a 
prisoner,  loaded  with  chains,  into  Egypt,  and 
there  he  died  (Jer.  xxii.  11,  12) ;  and  his 
brother,  Jehoiakim,  became  king  in  his  stead 
(2  Ki.  xxiii.  29-35). 

3.  (2  Chr.  xxi.  17)  The  same  with  Ahaziah 
and  Azariah  (comp.  2  Chr.  xxi.  17 ;  xxii.  1,  6, 
8,9). 

JEHOASH— /?re  of  Jehovah.     (See  Joash). 
J EUOIACnm— strength  of  Jehovah  (2  Ki. 
xxiv.   8)- or   CONIAH    (Jer.    xxii.    24),    or 
2a 
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JECONIAH  (1  Chr.  iii.  17),  or  JECOXIAS 
(Matt.  1.  12)— son  and  successor  of  Jehoiakim, 
king  of  Judah.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that 
when  he  was  only  eight  years  old  he  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  administration 
of  the  government.  This  supposition  is 
adopted  in  order  to  reconcile  the  ai)parent 
inconsistency  of  2  Ki.  xxiv.  8  and  2  Chr. 
xxxvL  9  J  but  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
resort  to  such  means  to  account  for  a  \ery 
natural  error  or  omission  of  a  transcriber, 
especially  in  an  immaterial  chronological  fact 
of  such  remote  date.  The  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
terminated  at  the  end  of  three  months;  at 
which  time  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  (comp. 
2  Ki.  xxiv.  12  and  xxv.  1);  and  the  king  and 
his  family,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  natioii, 
with  the  royal  treasures  and  the  temple  furni- 
ture, were  carried  away  to  Babylon.  The 
wickedness  of  this  king  is  described  in  very 
strong  language  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxii.  24-30).  The  expression,  however,  in  Jer. 
xxii.  30  is  not  to  be  construed  literally  (1  Chr, 
iii.  17,  18;  Matt,  i  12).  "Write  this  man 
childless"  might  as  well  read,  "  He  shall  have 
no  successor  or  heir,"  op  "  None  of  his  seed 
shall  prosper." 

J  EROI  AD  A— the  Lord  knoics  (2  Ki.  xi.  4) 
— a  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  and  the  husband 
of  Jehosheba.  (See  Athaliah.)  His  admin- 
istration was  so  auspicious  to  the  civil  and 
religious  interests  of  the  nation  (2  Ki.  xii. ; 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  16)  tliat  when  he  died,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
he  was  buried  in  the  royal  septdchres  at  Jeru- 
salem (2  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

JEHOIAKIM— f;<e  Lord  confirms  (2  Ki. 
xxiii.  36)— eldest  son  of  Josiah,  and  the  brother 
and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Judah. 
His  original  name  was  EliaJcim;  but  it  was 
changed  by  order  of  the  king  of  Egypt  (2  Ki. 
xxiii.  34),  who  ])ut  him  on  the  throne.  The 
iniquity  of  his  reign  is  strongly  depicted  by  the 
historian  and  prophet  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  4 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  8;  Jer.  xxii.,  xxvi.,  xxxvi.);  and  his 
end,  as  Jewish  historians  inform  us,  was  in 
strict  accordance  mth  the  prediction  concern- 
ing him.  For  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign 
Jehoiakim  was  subject  to  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  paid  an  enormous  tribute.  Then  he 
became  tributary  for  three  years  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king  of  Babylon  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  1), 
who  at  first  bound  him  with  chains,  to  carry 
him  to  Babylon  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  6 ;  Dan.  i.  2), 
but  afterwards  set  him  at  liberty,  and  left  him 
at  Jerusalem  to  reign  as  a  tributary  prince. 
The  whole  time  of  his  reign  was  eleven  years. 

The  expression,  Jer.  xxxvi.  30,  is  not  to  be 
taken  strictly;  and  yet,  as  the  reign  of  Jehoi- 
achin was  for  only  thirteen  weeks,  Jehoiakim 
may  be  said  to  have  been  comparatively  witli- 
out  a  successor.  He  scarcely  sat  down  upon 
the  throne  before  he  was  deposed.  The  same 
explanation  applies  to  2  Ki.  xxiii.  34,  where 
Eliakim  is  said  to  have  succeeded  his  father 
Josiah ;  whereas  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  inter- 
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vened.  This  -was  so  short,  however,  as  not  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  succession. 

JEHONADAB.     (See  Eechabites.) 

JEHOEAM,  or  J  OR  AM— Jehovah's  ex- 
altation (2  Ki.  viii.  16,  21) — was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah. 
When  he  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  he  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  (2  Ki.  viii.  17 ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  5).  At 
the  end  of  four  years  his  father  died,  and  he 
became  sole  king.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
government  was  to  put  to  death  his  six  brothers 
and  several  of  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  4).  To  punish  him  for  this  and 
other  abominations  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
11-13),  the  Edomites,  who  had  long  been 
subject  to  the  throne  of  Judah,  revolted,  and 
secured  their  independence  (2  Chr.  xxi.  8-10). 
One  of  his  own  cities  also  revolted,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  received  a  writing  from 
Elijah,  or  as  some  suppose,  Elisha,  admonish- 
ing him  of  the  dreadful  calamities  which  he 
was  bringing  on  himself  by  his  Avicked  conduct. 
In  due  time  these  calamities  came  upon  him 
and  his  kingdom.  Their  territory  was  overrun 
vidth  enemies ;  the  king's  palace  was  plundered, 
and  the  royal  family,  except  the  youngest  son, 
made  prisoners.  The  king  himself  was  smitten 
with  a  terrible  and  incurable  disease,  which 
carried  him  to  the  grave,  unlamented  ;  and  he 
was  buried  without  royal  honours  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
14-20). 

JEHOSHAPHAT  —  Jehovah's  judgment 
(1  Ki.  XV.  24),  or  JOSAPHAT  (Matt.  i.  8)— 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Asa,  king  of 
Judah.  He  is  called  "  king  of  Israel,"  2  Chr. 
xxi.  2,  possibly  because  his  kingdom  was  a 
part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Israel,  but 
])rc)bably  by  mistake,  Isi'ael  being  written  for 
Judah.  He  was  a  prince  of  distinguished 
piety,  and  his  reign,  which  lasted  twenty-five 
years,  was  powerful  and  prosperous.  This 
remarkable  commendation  is  given  Jehosha- 
phat by  the  sacred  historian,  that  the  more 
his  riches  and  honour  increased,  the  more  "his 
heart  was  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord" 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  5,  6).  Among  other  evidences  of 
his  piety  and  benevolence,  we  are  told  that  he 
caused  the  altars  and  places  of  idolatry  to  be 
destroyed,  a  knowledge  of  the  law  to  be 
diffused  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
places  of  judicial  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
to  be  filled  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  tlie 
land  (2  Chr.  xvii.  6-9 ;  xix.  5-11).  His  sin  in 
forming  a  league  with  Ahab,  contrary  to  the 
counsel  of  Micaiah,  against  Ramoth-gilead 
(2  Chr.  xviii, )  was  severely  censured  by  Jehu 
(2  Chr.  xix.  2),  and  had  nearly  cost  him  his 
life  (2  Chr.  xviii.  31). 

A  few  years  after  this  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  invaded  by  a  confederacy  of  Edomites, 
Moabites,  and  others.  They  collected  their 
forces  at  Engedi,  and  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  kingdom.  Jehoshaphat  jDroclaimed  a  fast ; 
and  the  people  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  men,  women,  and  children,  up  to 
Jerusalem  ;  and  being  assembled  in  one  place, 
the  king  himself  made  supplication  to  God  for 
354 
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help  in  their  extremity.  His  remarkable 
prayer  is  recorded,  2  Chr.  xx.  6-12 ;  and  whila 
he  was  yet  speaking,  his  prayer  was  answered, 
and  a  certain  and  easy  victory  was  promised. 
On  the  following  day  the  army  of  Judah  went 
forth  to  meet  the  enemy,  preceded  by  a  com- 
pany of  singers  who  praised  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  The  vast  armies  of  his  enemies  were 
panic-stricken,  and  fell  into  irrecoverable  con- 
fusion ;  and  instead  of  facing  their  adversaries, 
turned  their  swords  against  each  other,  until 
they  were  utterly  routed  and  overthrown;  so 
that  Jehoshaphat  and  his  men  had  no  occasion 
to  engage  in  the  conflict.  And  such  abundance 
of  spoil  remained  in  the  camp,  that  the  men  of 
Judah  were  employed  three  days  in  collecting 
it  (2  Chr.  XX.  14-27). 

Still  later  in  his  life,  Jehoshaphat  connected 
himself  with  Ahaziah,  son  and  successor  of 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  in  a  naval  expedition; 
but  this  alliance  with  a  wicked  king  turned  out 
disastrously,  as  had  been  predicted  by  Eliezer, 
the  son  of  Dodavah;  for  while  the  fleet  lay 
at  Ezion-geber  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  a 
violent  storm  (2  Chr.  xx.  35).     (See  Ahaziah.) 

Again  he  involved  himself  in  an  alliance 
with  Jehoram,  the  second  son  of  Ahab,  and 
also  with  the  Edomites,  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  the  land  of  Moab;  but  while  they 
attempted  to  make  their  way  through  the 
wilderness,  their  water  failed,  and  the  whole 
army  must  have  perished  with  thirst,  had  not 
a  miraculous  supply  been  granted  in  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  Elisha,  who  accompanied  the 
army  (2  Ki.  iii.  6-20).  Jehoshaphat  left  seven 
sons,  one  of  whom  (Jehoram)  succeeded  him. 

Jehoshaphat,  valley  of  (Joel  iii.  2).  This 
valley  was  a  narrow  glen  running  north  and 
south  between  Jerusalem  and  the  mount  of 
Olives,  through  which  flaws  the  brook  Cedron. 
This  valley  is  supposed  to  be  meant  by  the 
"king's  dale"  (Gen.  xiv.  17;  2  Sam.  xviii.  18), 
and  its  name  to  be  derived  either  from  the 
burial  of  king  Jehoshaphat,  or  from  the  great 
victory  he  obtained  there  over  the  Moabites 
and  their  allies  (2  Chr.  xx.  25).  This  valley, 
it  is  supposed  by  the  Mohammedans  (from  the 
passage  first  above  cited),  will  be  the  scene  of 
the  final  judgment.  The  better  opinion  is, 
however,  that  the  prophetic  language  in  this 
connection  refers  to  the  event  of  a  judgment, 
and  not  to  the  jdace,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Jehoshaphat  being  "judgment  of  Jehovah." 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  such  local  name  either 
in  the  Bible  or  Josephus;  the  uniform  term 
is  Kidron;  yet  the  unaxithorized  name  has 
been  strangely  and  firmly  perpetuated  as  a 
geographical  appellation. 

JEHOVAH  (Exod.  vi.  3)— a  title  of  the 
Supreme  Being  indicative  of  the  attribute  of 
SELF-EXISTENCE.  It  is  similar  in  import  to  the 
title  I  AM  (Exod.  iii.  14),  and  denotes  not  only 
self-existence,  but  perfect  independence,  eter- 
nity, and  immutabihty.  It  is  the  significant 
name  of  Him  "who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come."  When  the  word  Lord  represents  it  in 
our  version  it  is  printed  in  capitals.  All  at- 
tempts to  assign  the  word  a  nou-Hebraic  origin 
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have  failed  In  the  I*entateuch  it  is  God's  per- 
sonal and  covenant  name.  The  declaration  in 
]*jXod.  vi.  3  refers  not  to  the  mere  name,  but  to 
its  profound  significance.     (See  Jah,  God.) 

Jkhovah-jikkh— </ie  Lord  will  sec  or  provide 
(Gen.  xxii.  14) — the  name  ^nven  to  the  place,  in 
allusion  to  the  divine  j^rovision  of  another 
victim  in  the  room  of  Isaac. 

Jeiiovah-nis.si— ^/te  Lord  my  banner  (Exod. 
xvii.  15)— the  name  given  to  the  altar  erected 
ill  memory  of  the  signal  victory  gained  over 
.Vinalek.  The  Septuagint,  from  another  read- 
ing, renders,  'Uhe  Lord  mjj  7'efu;/e.''^ 

Jehowh-skalom— the  Lord  is  peace  (Judg. 
vi.  24) — the  name  of  Gideon's  altar,  in  allusion 
to  the  salutation  of  the  angel,  "Peace  be  unto 
thee." 

Jehovah-shammah— f/ic  Lord  is  there— the 
prophetic  or  symbolic  name  of  the  ideal  city 
described  by  Ezekiol  (ch.  xlviii.  35). 

■Tehovah-tsidkenu — the  Lord  our  righteous- 
•s'  (.ler.  xxiii.  0). 

Other  and  similar  compounds  are  found  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  they  are  translated 
in  the  English  version,  with  the  Hebrew  form 
put  in  the  margin. 

JEHU— if c  ikat  is.  1.  (1  Ki.  xvi.  7)  He  was 
the  son  of  Hanani  the  seer,  with  whom  Asa 
\s'as  so  much  enraged  as  to  cast  him  into  prison 
(J  Chr.  xvi.  7-10).  He  was  appointed  to  carry 
:i  message  to  Baaslia  from  God,  threatening  to 
visit  upon  him  the  most  fearful  judgments.  He 
\\  as  afterwards  emi)loyed  on  a  similar  errand 
t  )  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  1,  2). 

•J.  (1  Ki.  xix.  10.  Comp.  2  Ki.  ix.  2)  The 
'  >ii  of  Nimshi,  and  grandson  of  Jehoshaphat; 

IS  selected  by  Go(l  to  reign  over  Israel,  and 

'  be  the  instrument  of  executing  his  judg- 
ments on  the  house  of  Ahab  (1  Ki.  xix.  17  ;  2 
,Ki.  ix.  1-10).  In  executing  this  commission  he 
commenced  with  the  reigning  king,  Joram,  who 
^^■as  then  lying  ill  at  Jezreel.  Having  been 
]  »roclaimed  king  by  a  few  adherents  who  were 
with  him  at  Raraoth-gilead,  he  proceeded  to- 
wards Jezreel.  Up( )n  hi s  a]  )])roach  within  sight 
of  that  place,  Joram  despatched  two  or  three 
.messengers  to  ascertain  his  design;  and  find- 
ing they  did  not  return,  he  went  out  himself  to 
meet  him.  It  hai)i)ened  that  they  met  on  the 
ground  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  (1  Ki.  xxi.  1- 
24),  and  Jehu  at  once  charged  him  with  his 
gross  iniquities,  and  immediately  shot  him  dead 
in  his  chariot  (comp.  1  Ki.  xxi.  19  and  2  Ki. 
ix,  25).  Jehu  rode  on  to  Jezreel,  and  as  he 
was  passing  in  at  the  gate,  the  wicked  Jezebel, 
who  had  prepared  herself  for  the  occasion,  and 
was  looking  out  at  a  window,  said  something 
in  allusion  to  what  had  happened  to  Ahab. 
Jehu  called  to  two  or  three  i)ersons  who  were 
at  the  same  window  to  throw  her  down,  which 
they  did;  and  as  she  struck  the  ground,  her 
blood  flew  out  upon  the  wall,  and  ui)on  the 
horses,  and  her  body  was  actually  trodden 
under  foot.  Jehu's  party  then  went  into  the 
city  and  dined ;  and  after  dinner  he  ordered 
bis  attendants  to  go  and  bury  the  cursed  wo- 
man, as  tliis  respect  might  be  due  to  a  king's 
daughter;  and  when  they  came  to  the  place, 
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nothing  could  be  found  of  her  but  the  skull, 
the  feet,  and  a  part  of  the  hands.     The  dogs 
had  consumed  the  residue,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  (I  Ki.  xxi.  23;  2  Ki.  ix.  32-37). 

Jehu  then  i^roceeded  to  exterminate  the 
family  of  Aliab.  He  addressed  letters  to  those 
who  had  the  care  of  his  sons  (no  less  than  seventy 
in  number),  and  proposed  to  them  to  select 
the  fittest  of  them,  and  place  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  father.  This  they  declined  to  do  (through 
fear  of  Jehu),  but  promised  to  do  anything  else 
that  might  be  required.  Accordingly,  Jehu 
directed  them  to  bring  to  him  the  heads  of 
Ahab's  sons  the  next  day  at  Jezreel;  and 
they  were  sent  in  two  baskets.  He  directed 
them  to  be  emptied  out  in  two  heaps,  at  the 
gate  of  the  city,  and  to  remain  there  over  night. 
The  next  morning  he  ordered  a  general  slaugh- 
ter of  all  Ahab's  family  and  adherents  in  the 
town  of  JezreeL  He  then  set  out  for  Samaria, 
and  meeting  on  his  way  a  party  of  forty-two 
persons,  all  the  family  of  Ahaziel  (a  branch  of 
Ahab's  house),  he  seized  and  slew  them. 

But  the  most  revolting  of  these  deeds  of 
blood  remains  to  be  told.  When  he  arrived  at 
Samaria,  and  had  cut  ofiF  every  branch  of  the 
house  of  Ahab  that  he  could  find  (2  Ki.  x.  17), 
he  ordered  a  general  convention  of  all  the  wor- 
shippers of  Baal  throughout  the  land,  and  made 
every  arrangement  as  if  he  would  have  one 
united  universal  act  of  homage  to  the  false  god ; 
and  so  strict  were  his  orders,  that  no  worshipper 
of  Baal  could  absent  himself  but  upon  pain  of 
death.  They  assembled ;  and  we  are  told  that 
not  a  man  was  absent.  Each  of  the  worship- 
pers was  furnished  Avith  a  peculiar  dress,  that 
they  might  be  distinguished  from  all  others; 
and  when  the  assembly  was  convened,  Jehu 
took  pains  to  exclude  every  individual  except 
the  worshippers  of  Baal.  As  soon  as  they 
commenced  their  worship,  Jehu  appointed  a 
detachment  of  eighty  men  to  go  in  among  the 
assembled  idolaters,  and  piit  every  one  of  them 
to  death ;  and,  to  insure  the  execution  of  his 
orders,  he  ordained  that,  if  a  single  worship- 
per escaped,  the  life  of  him  who  suffered  the 
escape  should  be  forfeited.  But  there  was  no 
escape ;  every  individual  was  put  to  the  sword ; 
the  image  of  Baal  was  broken  down  and  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  temple  was  made  the  recep- 
tacle of  offal  and  filth,  in  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  idolatry  which  had  been  practised 
there ;  and  every  trace  of  Baal's  worship  was 
blotted  out  of  Israel. 

This  dreadful  extermination  of  the  house  of 
Ahab,  and  of  the  idolatrous  worship  which  he 
sanctioned,  was  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
command,  and  received  the  divine  approba- 
tion (2  Ki.  X.  30).  Jehu  himself,  however, 
was  ambitious  and  tyrannical,  and  fell  into 
idolatrous  practices  (2  Ki.  x.  31).  His  reign 
lasted  tAventy-eight  years;  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Jehoahaz.  Four  other 
persons  of  this  name  are  noted  in  Scripture. 

JEPHTHAH— //e  will  open  (Judg.  xi.  1)— 

one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  was  the  illegitimate 

son  of  Gilead ;  and  this  fact  made  him  so  odimis 

to  the  other  children  of  the  family  that  they 
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banished  him  from  the  house,  and  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  land  of  Tob,  a  district  of 
Syria  not  far  from  Gilead,  and  probably  the 
same  with  Ish-tob  (2  Sam.  x.  8).  Here,  it  is 
supposed,  he  became  the  head  of  a  marauding 
party ;  and  when  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
children  of  Israel  and  the  Ammonites,  he 
probably  signalized  himself  for  courage  and 
enterprise.  This  led  the  Israelites  to  seek  his 
aid  as  their  commander-in-chief;  and  though 
he  objected  at  first,  on  the  ground  of  their  ill 
usage  of  him,  yet,  upon  their  solemn  covenant 
to  regard  him  as  their  leader,  in  case  they 
succeeded  against  the  Ammonites,  he  took 
command  of  their  army.  After  some  pre- 
liminary negotiations  %\'ith  the  Ammonites,  in 
which  the  question  of  the  right  to  the  country 
is  discussed  with  great  force  and  ingenuity, 
and  finding  every  attempt  to  conciliate  them 
abortive,  the  two  armies  met;  the  Ammonites 
were  defeated  with  great  loss  of  life,  and  their 
country  scoured  by  the  Israelites. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle  Jephthah  made  a 
vow,  that  if  he  obtained  the  victory,  he  would 
devote  to  God  whatever  should  come  forth 
from  his  house  to  meet  him  on  his  return 
home.  This  turned  out  to  be  his  daughter,  an 
only  child,  who  welcomed  his  return  with 
music  and  dancing.  Jephthah  was  greatly 
afflicted  by  this  occurrence ;  but  his  daughter 
cheerfully  consented  to  the  performance  of  his 
vow,  which  took  place  at  the  expiration  of 
two  months;  and  the  commemoration  of  the 
event  by  the  daughters  of  Israel  was  required 
by  a  public  ordinance. 

Whether  Jephthah  actually  offered  up  his 
daughter  for  a  burnt  offering,  is  a  question  of 
great  difficulty,  and  continues  to  be  much 
disputed.  Those  who  maintain  the  negative 
allege,  that  by  translating  the  Hebrew  prefix 
or,  rendered  and  in  our  version,  all  difficulty 
will  be  removed.  His  vow  will  then  be  read, 
"shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  or  I  will  offer  a 
burnt  offering;"  and  not  unfrequently  the 
sense  requires  that  the  Hebrew  should  be  thus 
rendered.  Moreover,  when  Jephthah  made 
this  vow,  he  could  not  have  intended  to  insult 
the  Lord  by  promising  a  sacrifice  against 
which  He  had  expressed  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence (Lev.  XX.  2-5;  Deut.  xii.  31),  especially 
as  it  is  recorded  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  him  when  he  uttered  his  vow. 
Suppose  a  dog  had  come  out  of  the  house  of 
Jephthah,  can  any  one  suppose  that  he  would 
have  offered  this  unclean  animal  as  a  burnt 
offering  to  the  Lord  ?  And  why  then  should 
we  suppose  that  he  would  offer  a  human 
sacrifice,  which  would  have  been  so  much 
more  abominable;  and,  in  all  such  cases,  the 
law  allowed  the  right  of  redemption  for  a 
small  sum  of  money.  It  is,  moreover,  argued 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  bloody  sacri- 
fice of  the  yoimg  woman,  but  merely  that  "he 
did  with  her  according  to  his  vow  which  he 
had  vowed;"  and  "she  knew  no  man;" 
which  last  words  seem  to  convey,  not  obscurely, 
the  idea  that  Jephthah  devoted  his  daugliter 
to  the  Lord,  by  consecrating  her  to  a  life  of 
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celibacy.  Why  record  the  fact,  that  "she 
knew  no  man,"  if  she  was  instantly  put  to 
death?  why  lay  so  much  stress  on  her  vir- 
ginity, and  not  on  her  tragical  and  untimely 
end?  Besides,  it  appears  to  us  that  Jephthah 
must  have  contemi:)lated  the  possibility  of  a 
human  being  meeting  him :  he  speaks  of  some- 
thing coming  "out  of  the  doors  of  his  house" 
to  meet  him — some  one  of  his  family  and 
domestics.  He  could  not  wilfully  propose  to 
immolate  such  an  individual  coming  to  meet 
him,  especially  as  the  "Spirit  of  the  Lord  v/as 
upon  him."  If  we  adopt  this  view,  then  the 
language  employed  by  J  ephthah  must  be  taken 
in  a  figurative  sense.  He  used  vivid  language 
in  his  excitement.  The  phraseology  he  em- 
ploys is  often  used  in  a  figurative  sense.  But 
some  say,  such  virginity  as  that  to  which 
Jephthah's  daughter  was  devoted  was  not 
allowed  under  the  law.  It  is  allowed  in  the 
law  that  a  woman  might  take  the  vow  of 
a  Nazarite.  In  Exod.  xxxviii.  8  we  read, 
"And  he  made  the  laver  of  brass,  and  the  foot 
of  it  of  brass,  of  the  looldng-glasses  of  the 
women  assembling,  which  assembled  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation." 
The  word  rendered  assemUed,  signifies  to 
engage  in  military  service,  or  keep  regular 
watch  and  ward.  This  sacred  sisterhood  had 
given  away  their  mirrors,  the  symbol  of  female 
adornment — had  separated  themselves  from 
the  world.  We  have  reference  to  the  same 
companj^  of  consecrated  females  in  1  Sam.  ii. 
22,  "Xow  Eli  was  very  old,  and  heard  all 
that  his  sons  did  unto  all  Israel;  and  how 
they  lay  with  the  women  that  assembled  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation." 
The  same  phraseology  is  again  employed,  and 
the  sin  of  Eli's  sons  w^s  in  debauching  this 
sacred  choir  of  female  assistants.  There  seems 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  same  institute  in  Luke  ' 
ii,  37.  May  there  not  be  allusion  to  some 
sacred  company  of  devoted  women  in  this 
strange  language? — "And  the  persons  were 
sixteen  thousand,  of  which  the  Lord's  tribute 
was  thirty  and  two  persons,"  that  is,  female 
captives  (Num.  xxxi.  40).  To  such  a  chosen 
and  consecrated  society  Jephthah's  daughter 
might  be  set  apart ;  and  such  was  her  prompt 
and  heroic  devotedness  that  the  daughters  of 
Israel  went  yearly,  not  to  lament,  but  with 
song  and  praise,  to  celebrate  the  daughter  of 
Jephtliah  the  Gileadite  four  days  in  the  year. 
Such  appears  to  us  a  plain  and  intelhgible 
view  of  the  passage. 

And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  xi.),  Jephthah 
is  placed  among  the  worthies  who  were 
distinguished  for  their  faith,  Now  can  we 
suppose  that  such  a  man  would  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  sacrificing  his  own  daughter? 
(Comp.  Heb.  xi.  32,  with  2  Sam.  xii.  9;  1  KL 
xi.  5,  7.)  It  is  suggested  whether  the  insertion 
of  Jephthah's  name  in  this  passage  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  piety.  That  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  one  kind  of  faith  is  evident; 
but  was  it  "  saving  faith?"     (1  Cor.  xiii.  2.) 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  receive  the 
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common  rearling  of  this  passage,  reason  in  the 
follovvin;^  manner  :— That  upon  every  _  fair 
j)rinciple  of  construction,  it  must  be  atlmitted 
tliat  Jephthah's  vow  was  single,  and  that  he 
(lid  actually  bind  liimself,  by  this  solemn  bond, 
to  offer  as  a  burnt  offering  to  the  Lord  what- 
ever should  first  come  forth  from  his  house  to 
meet  him  on  his  return.  That  the  time  in 
which  Jephthali  lived  was  one  of  gross  ignor- 
ance and  idolatry  (.Tudg.  x.  G);  that  a  pious 
man  might  have  felt  himself  bound  by  the 
i)l)ligation  of  a  vow,  in  making  which  lie  had 
tione  but  a  pious  intention;  that  the  law  of 
redeeming  devoted  persons  and  things  for 
money  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  such  a  vow ; 
that  Jephthah's  excessive  grief  on  seeing  his 
daughter  come  forth  to  meet  him,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  he 
considered  her  devoted  to  death;  that  the 
mourning  for  the  daugh^^er  of  Jephthah  for 
four  days  in  the  year,  can  be  reconciled  only 
with  the  opinion  that  she  was  offered  up  as  a 
Ijurnt  offering;  and  that  there  is  no  law  or 
])vecedent  to  authorize  the  opinion  that  to 
devote  her  to  perpetual  celibacy  was  not  an 
oifence  to  God  of  equal  enormity  with  that  of 
sacrificing  her  as  a  burnt  offering.  Such 
statements  ajipear  to  us  without  foundation, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  The  ijrospect  of  having  no 
lieir  was  always  a  very  doleful  one  to  a 
Hebrew,  and  Jephthah  had  no  other  child. 
There  was  a  comx)any  of  devoted  females  to 
wliich  his  daughter  might  be  attached,  and 
the  daughters  of  Israel  went,  not  to  mourn, 
but  to  give  praise  and  presents  to  the  wonder- 
ful recluse.  And  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
tliat  if  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  Jephthah 
.sacrificed  his  datighter,  there  is  not  the  least 

\idence  that  his  conduct  was  sanctioned  by 
'■  ;  od.     He  WHS  a  superstitious  and  ill-instructed 

I  an,  and,  like  Samson,  an  instrmnent  of 
; ;  od's  power  rather  than  an  exami^le  of  his 

:  race. 

The  Ephraimites,  who  had  not  been  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  war  against  the  Ammon- 
ites, quarrelled  with  Jephthah,  and  in  a  battle 
with  the  Gileadites  were  defeated;  and  the 
latter,  seizing  the  fords  of  Jordan,  slew  every 
I  Ephraimite  who  attempted  to  escape  by  cross- 
ingtheriver ;  and  the  method  emjiloyedto  ascer- 
tain whether  they  belonged  to  Ephraim  was, 
to  cause  them  to  pronounce  the  word  "  shibbo- 
leth," which  they  sounded  "sibboleth;"  for 
it  seems  that  by  this  time  a  difference  in  the 
manner  of  pronouncing  at  least  one  Hebrew 
letter  had  aiisen  between  the  inhabitants 
on  the  different  sides  of  Jordan.  On  this 
occasion  42,000  men  of  Ephraim  were  slain, 
which  was  a  just  punishment  for  commencing 
a  war  with  so  small  a  provocation,  (Judg.  xi., 
xii.) 

JEREMIAH— cxa^f^ci  of  Jehovah  — or 
JEREMY  (Matt.  ii.  17),  or  JEREMIAS 
(Matt.  xvi.  14) — one  of  the  chief  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  of  the 
sacerdotal  race.  (Comp.  Jer.  i.  1  and  Josh. 
xxL  18).     He  was  very  young  when  he  was 
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called  to  tlie  projihetic  office,  and  on  that 
account  declined  it  (Jer.  i.  C) ;  but  God 
promised  him  giace  and  strength  sufficient 
for  his  work ;  and  for  forty-two  years  he  x>er- 
sisted  in  this  arduous  service,  with  unwearied 
diligence  and  fidelity,  in  the  midst  of  the 
severest  trials  and  persecutions. 

During  all  this  time  Jerusalem  was  in  a 
most  distracted  and  deplorable  condition,  and 
the  prophet  was  calumniated,  imprisoned,  and 
often  in  danger  of  death.  But  no  ill  treatment 
or  threatenings  could  deter  him  from  denounc- 
ing the  judgments  of  God,  which  were  coming 
upon  the  nation  and  that  devoted  city.  His 
exhortation  to  the  king  and  rulers  was  to 
submit  at  once  to  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
for  by  that  means  they  would  preserve  their 
lives;  but  he  assured  them,  as  a  message 
received  from  God,  that  their  continued  re- 
sistance would  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
bring  certain  and  dreadful  destruction  upon 
Jerusalem  and  on  themselves.  At  this  time 
Jerusalem  swarmed  with  false  prophets,  who 
contradicted  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  and 
flattered  the  king  and  his  courtiers  that  God 
would  rescue  them  from  the  impending  danger; 
and  after  the  city  was  taken,  and  part  of  the 
peo])le  carried  away  to  Babylon,  these  pro- 
phets confidently  predicted  a  speedy  return. 
On  the  other  hand,  Jeremiah  sent  word  to  the 
cai)tives  that  the  time  of  their  captivity  would 
be  long,  and  that  their  best  course  was  to  build 
houses  and  plant  vineyards  in  the  land  to 
which  they  were  carried,  and  to  pray  for  the 
peace  of  the  country  in  which  they  resided. 
Indeed,  he  expressly  foretold  that  the  capti- 
vity would  endui'e  for  seventy  years;  which 
duration,  he  intimated,  was  to  make  up  for 
the  sabbatical  years  which  they  had  neglected 
to  observe.  He  also  foretold  the  deliverance 
of  the  people,  and  their  return  to  their  own 
country.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 
carried  into  Egyjjt  against  his  will,  by  the 
Jews  who  remained  in  Judea  after  the  murder 
of  Gedaliah.  On  this  occasion  he  was  re- 
quested by  Johanan  and  his  followers  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord  whether  they  should  flee 
into  Egypt.  In  answer,  after  accusing  them 
of  hypocrisy,  he  warned  them,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  from  the  Lord,  not  to  go  down 
to  Egypt ;  but  they  disregarded  the  command- 
ment of  God,  and  went,  and  took  Jeremiah 
forcibly  along  Avith  them,  where,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  died,  some  think,  as  a  martyr.  For 
the  reference  to  Jeremiah  in  Matt.  xxAii.  9, 
see  Zech.  xi.  12,  13.  A  considerable  portion  of 
Jeremiah's  history  is  embodied  in  the  book  of 
his  prophecies. 

Jeremiah,  prophecy  of,  is  the  twenty-fourth 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ninth  pro- 

Ehetical  book  in  chronological  order.  It  em- 
races  a  period  of  ui)war(ls  of  forty  years,  be- 
tween B.C.  ()28  and  B.C.  580.  Jeremiah  entered 
upon  the  office  of  a  ])ro]ihet  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (Jer.  i.  2) ;  and  his 
prophecy  relates  to  the  judgments  that  were 
to  come  upon  the  i)eople  for  their  gross  idolatry 
and  corruption;  to  the  restoration  which  awaited 
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them  whenever  they  would  repent  of  their 
sins,  and  forsake  them;  and  to  the  future 
glory  which  would  arise  on  the  Church  of  God, 
and  on  such  as  were  steadfast  in  his  service, 
when  the  "Desire  of  Nations"  should  come, 
and  all  flesh  should  see  the  salvation  of  God. 

The  just  and  natural  order  of  this  book  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  prophecies  uttered  in  Josiah's  reign, 
eh.  i.-xii. 

2.  In  Jehoiakim's,  ch.  xiii.,  xx.,  xxii.,  xxiii., 
XXXV.,  xxxvi.,  xlv.-xlviii.,  xlix.  1-33. 

3.  In  Zedekiah's,  ch.  xxi.,  xxiv.,  xxvii., 
xxxiv.,  xxxvii.-xxxix.,  xlix.  34-39;  1.,  li. 

4.  In  Gedaliah's,  ch.  xl.-xliv. 

This  arrangement  of  the  matter  will  make 
the  book  much  more  intelligible  to  the  reader. 

The  fifty-second  chai^ter,  which  seems  to 
have  been  compiled  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  was  probably  added  to 
the  book  by  Ezra ;  and  seems  designed  partly 
as  an  illustration  of  the  accomplishment  of 
Jeremiah's  prophecies  respecting  Zedekiah,  and 
partly  as  an  introduction  to  the  Lamentations. 

The  style  is  not  so  beautiful  and  compact  as 
that  of  Isaiah.  It  is  in  general  soft  and  easy, 
and  bears  upon  it  the  mark  and  pressure  of 
the  time.  The  prophet's  heart  is  full  of 
anguish,  for  his  times  were  those  of  calamity 
and  sorrow.  The  ruin  of  his  country  was  at 
hand,  and  he  beheld  it  with  a  breaking  heart. 
But  his  eye,  filled  with  tears,  glances  ever  and 
anon  into  the  future,  and  beholds  glory  and 
prosperity  daAvning  again  through  the  "Lord 
our  Kighteousness."  Sorrow,  however,  was 
his  comj^anion,  and  his  usual  language  is  that 
of  complaint  and  lamentation — "Oh  that 'my 
head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the 
slain  of  the  daugher  of  my  people ! "  ( Jer.  ix. 
1.)  His  prevalent  tone  is  that  of  melancholy; 
and  he  indulges  in  those  tender  repetitions 
which  are  natural  to  sorrow.  The  unparalleled 
fate  of  the  holy  city  is  told  in  language  of 
unrivalled  pathos.  Some  portions  of  his 
writings  bear  a  remarkable  similarity  to  some 
of  the  other  prophets.  Eor  example — Jer. 
xlviii.  and  Isa.  xv.,  xvi.,  concerning  Moab; 
Jer.  xlix.  7-17  and  Obad.  verses  1-6,  concerning 
Edom. 

The  soft  and  susceptible  spirit  of  the  prophet 
was  so  wrought  on  by  the  oracles  of  other  seers 
that  he  insensibly  reproduced  their  imagery  in 
his  own  compositions.  Sometimes  he  repeats 
whole  passages  from  himself,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing instances : — Chap.  viii.  10,  sqq.  (comp.  vi. 
13,  sqq.),  ix.  8  (comp.  v.  9),  xi.  12,  sq.  (comp. 
ii.  28),  XX.  12  (comp.  ii.  20),  xxii.  4  (comp. 
xvii.  25),  xxiii.  7,  sq.  (comp.  xvi.  14,  sq.), 
xxvi.  6  (comp.  vii.  14),  xxx.  23,  sq.  (comp. 
xxiii.  19,  sq.),  xxxiii.  25,  sq.  (comp.  xxxi.  35, 
sq.),  xliii.  11  (comp.  xv.  2),  xlvi.  28  (comp. 
xxx.  11). 

His  mind  was  so  deeply  and  sorrowfully 
impressed  with  certain  scenes  and  events  that 
he  dwells  upon  them  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
overwhelming  anguish.  He  is  borne  away  by 
his  agony,  and  yet,  as  Jerome  says,  though 
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simple  in  his  language,  he  is  profound  in  the 
majesty  of  his  thoughts. 

Jeremiah,  Lamentations  of  (the  book 
immediately  succeeding  the  prophecy),  are  a 
series  of  elegies  written  in  view  of  the  dreadful 
calamities  which  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Jewish  nation  generally,  were  to  suffer  for 
their  continued  rebellion  against  God;  and 
these  events  are  described  as  if  they  were 
actually  accomplished.  The  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah  have  been  regarded  by  distinguished 
critics  as  the  most  perfect  and  regular  elegiac 
composition  in  the  world.  One  would  think 
(as  has  been  long  ago  remarked,  and  the 
remark  has  been  often  copied),  that  every 
letter  was  written  with  a  tear,  and  every  word 
with  the  anguish  of  a  broken  heart,  by  one 
who  never  breathed  but  in  a  sigh,  nor  spoke 
but  in  a  groan. 

An  old  tradition  mentions  Jeremiah  as  the 
author.  It  is  contained  in  the  beginning  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Septuagint  version, — 
"And  it  came  to  pass  after  that  Israel  was 
taken  captive,  and  Jerusalem  was  laid  waste, 
that  Jeremiah  sat  weeping,  and  lamented  this 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  said  "... 

The  contents,  spirit,  tone,  and  langnage  of 
the  book  agree  with  this  tradition.  Tlie  poet 
has  adopted  the  alphabetic  form,  and  each 
chapter  is  divided  into  twenty-two  periods, 
to  correspond  to  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  The  first  four  chapters  are  in  the 
form  of  acrostics.  In  the  first  three  chapters 
each  verse  contains  three  lines,  and  the  initial 
letters  are,  with  a  slight  variation,  in  the  order 
of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet.  In  the  fourth 
chapter  each  verse  consists  of  four  lines.  In 
the  third  the  alphabet  is  repeated  three  times. 

Jeremiah  also  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  good 
king  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxy.  25) ;  and  some  have 
supposed  that  this  elegy  is  our  present  Book 
of  Lamentations ;  but,  as  we  have  remarked, 
they  refer  to  other  events  —  to  national  and" 
personal  calamity. 

JERICHO  (Num.  xxii.  1)  —  one  ot  the 
oldest  cities  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  situated 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  about  20  miles 
from  Jerusalem  and  2  from  the  river  Jor- 
dan. This,  or  some  place  in  its  vicinity,  is 
called  "the  city  of  palm  trees;"  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
3) ;  perhaps  from  the  abundant  gro^Vth  of  the 
palm  tree  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  word 
Jericho  may  be  from  Jareach,  the  moon ;  and 
the  worship  of  the  moon  may  have  prevailed 
there.  This  city,  which  was  next  in  size  to 
Jerusalem,  was  beseiged  and  subdued  by  the 
Israelites  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan.  The  seige  was  conducted  under  the 
divine  direction;  and,  at  a  given  signal,  by 
the  immediate  interposition  of  miraculous 
power,  the  walls  fell  flat  to  the  earth,  prob- 
ably destroying  many  lives,  and  throwing 
the  citizens  into  universal  consternation.  The 
Israehtes  marched  directly  to  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  in  obedience  to  the  express  command 
of  God,  they  put  to  death  every  living  crea- 
ture, except  Rahab  and  her  fanuly,  who  were 
rescued  by  the  men  sent  as  spies  from  the 
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camp  of  Israel  (Josh.  ii.  1,  2),  whom  she  had 
concealed.  The  city  itself  was  then  set  on  fire, 
everything  in  it,  excei)t  the  vessels  of  gold, 
silver,  brass,  and  iron,  which  were  previijiisly 
removed,  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  very  site 
of  it  was  cursed.  (Coinp.  Josh.  vi.  2G;  1  Ki. 
xvi.  34).     (See  Anathema,  H J kl). 

A  city  was  rebuilt  near  this  spot,  which  is 
afterwards  mentioned  (2  Sam.  x.  5)  as  con- 
taining a  scliool  of  the  prophets  (2  Ki.  ii.  5), 
and  as  being  the  residence  of  Elisha  (2  Ki.  ii. 
IS),  and  Zaccheus  (Luke  xix.  1-10).  The  new 
city  may  have  been  at  the  ojiening  of  the 
Wady  Kelt.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
place  that  a  miraciilous  change  was  effected 
by  Elisha  in  the  taste  of  the  waters  of  a  par- 
ticular spring,  and  that  the  two  blind  men 
were  miraculously  restored  by  our  Saviour 
(Matt.  XX.  2y-34). 

Under  the  Romans  Jericho  was  a  royal 
residence,  and  Herod  the  Great  died  there. 
It  was  more  than  once  laid  waste  and  rebuilt 
after  Herod's  day ;  and  there  is  now  a  miser- 
able hamlet  called  Rilui  or  Rah  situated  on 
he  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  (or,  as  some  think, 
or  4  miles  east  of  it),  which  a  modern  traveller 
escribes  as  a  pooi:  dirty  village  of  the  Arabs, 
and  in  the  lowest  state  of  moral  degradation. 
The  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  lies  through 
M'hat  is  called  the  "  wilderness  of  Jericho,"  and 
is  described  by  modem  travellers  as  the  most 
dangerous  and  forbidding  about  Palestine. 
As  lately-  as  1^42  an  English  traveller.  Sir 
I'Vederick  Hunniker,  was  attacked  on  this  road 
by  the  Arabs,  with  fire-arms,  who  left  him 
naked  and  severely  wounded  (Luke  x.  30). 

Jkricuo,  plains  op  (Josh.  iv.  13),  denote 
that  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  city 
ftud  river  Jordan,  down  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

'3YAlO\^OA'}^l.—people-inr,reasing.  1.  (1  Ki. 
XI.  5G)  The  son  of  Nebat,  distinguished  as 
'the  man  who  made  Israel  to  sin."  He  was 
evidently  a  bold  and  ambitious  man,  and  held 
under  Solomon  an  office  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility ;  and  having  received  from  the  prophet 
Ahijah  a  most  singular  intimation  that  the 
kingdom  of  Solomon  was  to  be  divided,  and  that 
lie  was  to  become  the  head  of  the  ten  tribes,  he 
])erhap3  made  the  fact  known,  or  took  some 
means  to  bring  about  the  event.  At  any  rate, 
Solomon  Avas  alarmed,  and  took  measures  to 
a[)i)rehend  Jeroboam,  who  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
remained  there  till  Solomon's  death.  Reho- 
boam,  his  son,  succeeded  him ;  and  had  already 
made  himself  so  uni)opular  with  ten  of  the 
tribes  that  they  had  withdrawn  from  his 
interest,  and  were  found  by  Jeroboam  on  his 
return  ready  to  receive  him  as  their  king.  He 
fixed  his  residence  at  Shechem,  which,  with 
other  cites,  he  fortified  for  the  fixrtherance  of 
his  ]dans. 

Fearingthatif  the  revolted  tribes  should  go  up 
to  the  solemn  national  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  they 
wouhllie  persuaded  to  retura  to  their  allegiance, 
and  forgetting  his  obli'jrations  to  God  and  his 
dependence  on  him  (1  KL  xi.  14-39),  he  caused 
two  golden  calves,  symbols  of  Egyijtian  wor- 
ship, to  be  erected,  one  at  Dan,  auu  the  other 
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at  Bethel,  the  extremities  of  hia  dominions, 
and  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  re<i  uiring 
the  worship  of  these  idols.  The  worship  at 
Dan  remained  for  a  long  period  (1  Ki.  xii. 
20-33). 

^  Jeroboam,  having  set  up  the  idols,  assembled 
tlie  i>eoi)le  at  the  former  place,  to  engage  in 
the  solenm  worship  of  them  ;  and  to  show  his 
zeal  for  the  service,  he  officiated  at  the  altar 
himself.  But  while  he  was  thus  occupied,  a 
prophet  from  the  land  of  Judah  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  in  the  hearing 
of  all  the  people,  uttered  a  prediction,  that  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Josiah  should  arise  and 
destroy  that  altar,  and  should  burn  upon  it  the 
bones  of  the  priests;  and  to  confirm  his 
authority,  he  gave  this  sign,  that  the  altar 
should  immediately  be  broken  in  pieces,  and 
the  ashes  upon  it  be  poured  out ;  and  it  was 
so.  Jeroboam,  greatly  provoked  by  his  bold 
interference,  put  forth  his  hand  to  seize  the 
prophet,  but  in  a  moment  it  was  stiffened,  so 
that  he  could  not  draw  it  in.  Intimidated  by 
this  miraculous  judgment,  and  convinced  that 
the  man  was  indeecl  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  he 
liegged  that  he  would  intercede  for  him  tliat 
his  arm  might  be  restored;  which  was  done 
accordingly.  Jeroboam,  however,  was  not  re- 
formed by  this  divine  message  and  double 
miracle,  but  continued  to  cause  Israel  to  sin, 
invvorshipping  the  calves  which  he  had  set  up. 
His  son  was  taken  sick,  and  he  instructed  his 
wife  to  disguise  herself  and  go  to  Ahijah,  who 
was  now  blind  with  age,  and  consult  him  as  to 
the  event  of  the  disease.  The  prophet  was 
forewarned  of  her  approach;  and  as  soon 
as  he  heard  her  footsteps,  he  called  her  by 
name,  and  then  recounted  the  sins  of  Jero- 
boam, and  predicted  the  disgrace,  ruin,  and 
utter  extirpation  of  his  whole  family,  and  also 
the  captivity  and  dispersion  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  He  also  told  her  that  the  child  should 
die,  and  that  the  nation  should  mourn  for  hira 
as  the  only  individual  of  the  house  of  their 
king  who  shoidd  come  to  a  peaceful  end ;  and 
also  as  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  idolatry 
and  wickedness  of  the  times,  had  some  pious 
emotions,  even  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam.  Aa 
she  entered  the  door  of  her  house,  the  child 
died  (1  Ki.  xiv.  \1). 

Jeroboiim  reigned  in  Israel  twenty-two 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nadab. 
During  his  life  there  were  almost  unceasing 
v/ars  between  him  and  the  house  of  David, 
but  the  numbers  are  exaggerated. 

2.  (2  Ki.  xiv.  23-29)  The  son  of  Joash,  and 
great-grandson  of  Jehu,  reigned  forty-one 
vears,  and  followed  the  former  Jeroboam  in 
his  idolatrous  worship.  The  Lord,  however, 
by  him,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  raised  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  to  its  greatest  splendour.  All  the 
counti-ies  on  the  east  of  Jonlan  he  reduced. 
It  ai>pears  from  the  writings  of  Hosea  and 
Amos  that  idleness,  effeminacy,  pride,  oppres- 
sion, injustice,  idolatry,  and  luxury  greatly 
prevailed  in  his  reign  (Amos  ii.  G-IG;  v. ;  vi.). 
Nor  was  it  long  after  his  death,  before  the 
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lany  nations  subjugated  during  the  former 
eign.     Ships  brought  home  the  richest  pro- 
ictions  or  foreign  lands;   and,  as  a  conse- 
luence,  "silver  became  as  stones,  and  cedar 
;es  as  the  sycamores."     The  city  became 
snoAvned    for  its  commercial  enterprise,   its 
Dundless  wealth,  and  the  splendour  of    its 
>urt.    The  wisdom  of  Solomon  became  famous 
^ver  the  earth  {2  Chr.  ix.  1-12,  20-27).     But 
"le  highest  glory  of  Jerusalem,  even  the  acme 
"  her  splendour,  was  her  religious  service,  her 
)phets,  her  priests,  her  now  perfected  wor- 
up,  her    solemn   festivals,  and    her  "land 
10 wn  in  her  joalaces  for  a  refuge." 
"The  gold,   however,  soon  became    dim." 
"le  xjartition  of  the  kingdom  on  the  accession 
Kehoboam  was  peculiarly  calamitous   to 
Teru.salem.    The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  led  to 
a  new  seat  of  government,  to  rival  altars  at 
Dan  and  Bethel,  and  to  a  spurious  temple  and 
priesthood.      "  The  city  of    David "  became 
tlienceforth  the  capital  only  of   Judah   and 
"  little  Benjamin,"  and  these  tribes  alone  came 
np  to  her  solemn  convocation  (1  Ki.  xii.  25-31). 
'  In  the  meantime  Solomon  had  not  long  gone 
down  to  the  grave  when  a  tide  of  irreligion 
and  profliLTacy  flowed  over  the  land  (1  Ki.  xiv. 
22-24 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  1).  _  The  tribes  entered  on 
that  career  that  ended  in  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity.    Repeated  defection  was  followed  by 
repeated  judgments,  and  the  heaviest  ever  fell 
on  the  cajntal.     In  the  reign  of  Behoboam  it 
was  captured  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt  (2 
Chr.  xii.  D);  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  by  the 
Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  17) ; 
in  the  reign  of  Joash,  by  the  Sjiians  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  23) ;  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah,  by  the  ten 
tribes  (2.  Chr.  xxv.  23,  24) ;  and  in  each  of  these 


the  temple  and  city  were  pillaged,  and  the 
spoils  carried  away.  Endeavours  frequently 
made  to  extirpate  idolatry  were  at  the  best  but 
partially  successful.  The  high  places  were 
often  crowded  while  the  temijle  of  Jehovah 
was  deserted;  and  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  while 
its  doors  were  shut  up  and  its  worship  discon- 
tinued, altars  to  strange  gods  were  erected  in 
every  corner  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
24,  25). 

Among  the  good  kings  of  Judah,  Hezekiah 
gave  the  fairest  promise,  in  these  ages,  of 
reclaiming  the  nation  and  introducing  a  better 
era  to  the  holy  city.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  recalling  the  impious  acts 
of  his  predecessor,  he  opened,  repaired,  and 
cleansed  the  temple,  reinstated  the  priests, 
and  revived  the  sacred  service,  (2  Chr.  xxix.) 
He  proclaimed  a  passover  through  Judah,  and 
through  the  territories  of  the  other  tribes  (2 
Chr.  XXX.  5),  Besides  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
many  from  Asher,  Manasseh,  and  Zebulun 
humbled  themselves  and  came  to  Jerusalem 
(2  Chr.  XXX.  11).  The  solemnity  was  attended 
by  a  great  revival  of  religion.  It  seemed  as  if, 
after  the  lapse  of  250  years,  the  days  of  Solomon 
had  again  returned  to  the  "city  of  God;"  and 
at  no  previous  period  had  there  been  seen  so 
much  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  idolatry. 
Penitence  and  piety  began  greatly  to  prevail ; 
and  in  token  of  the  complacency  with  which 
God  regarded  the  national  reformation,  the 
army  of  Sennacherib,  that  came  up  to  besiege 
Jerusalem,  was  cut  do^vn  by  a  destroying 
angel  (Isa.  xxxvii.  3G). 

But  this  goodness  was  only  as  the  "morning 
cloud."  Manasseh  succeeding  to  the  thi'one, 
overturned  all  that  his  father  had  done  (2  Chr. 
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xxxiil  3-7).  Josiah  succeeding  next,  exerted 
liiinself  for  the  repression  of  idolatry,  and  was 
the  last  of  Judah's  kings  who  "  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  His 
successoi's  again  opened  up  anew  the  flood- 
jrates  of  iniquity,  and  filled  up  the  cup  of 
Jerusalem's  sin.  She  now  came  down  woiider- 
f  ally,  because  she  remembered  not  her  latter 
end.  After  the  death  of  Josiah,  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt,  entered  the  city  with  a  victorious 
army,  and  imposed  an  annual  tribute  upon  the 
3)e()ple,  but  did  not  subject  it  to  plunder  (2 
(Jhr.  xxxvi.  3).  A  few  years  later  it  was  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  plundered  the  temple 
raid  carried  off  a  part  of  the  consecrated  things, 
but  left  the  buildings  of  the  temple  and  city 
uninjured  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10).  Not  long  after 
it  v/as  again  captured  by  the  army  of  Babylon, 
and  yet  further  desjwiled  of  its  treasures,  while 
many  of  its  best  subjects  were  carried  into 
captivity.  At  length  the  final  stroke  was 
inflicted.  The  king  of  Babylon,  exasperated 
fit  the  faithlessness  of  Zedekiah,  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  a  numerous  army,  and  laid 
siege  to  it.  The  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  by  famine.  After  an  ob- 
stinate defence,  the  city  was  taken,  the  walls 
were  razed  to  the  foundation,  the  palaces  were 
burned  to  the  ground,  the  temple  was  ran- 
sacked, and  all  quarter  was  refused  to  the 
people.  Terrible  was  the  accompanying  car- 
nage. "They  slew  the  young  men  with  the 
bword,  in  the  house  of  their  sanctuary,  and 
had  no  compassion  upon  young  man  or  maiden, 
old  man,  or  him  that  stooped  for  age,"  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi. )  King  Zedekiah  was  seized  in  attempt- 
ing to  flee ;  and  being  carried  before  his  con- 
queror, Mas  doomed  to  see  his  children  i^ut  to 
death,  then  to  be  deprived  of  his  eyesight,  and 
then  bound  in  chains  and  carried  away  captive 
to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxix.  4-7).  Multitudes  of 
his  subjects  that  had  escaped  the  sword  were 
sharers  of  the  same  fate.  I'his  heavy  calamity 
took  place  41G  years  after  the  dedication  of  the 
temple,  and  588  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
(2  Chr.  xxxvi,  17-20). 

With  a  people  less  patriotic  Jerusalem  would 
now  have  been  a  blank.  But  it  was  not  thus 
with  her  in  the  midst  of  her  widowhood. 
Sitting  in  her  ashes,  she  was  cherished  by  her 
children  with  the  fondest  regard.  While  the 
weeping  prophet  was  lamenting  at  home  over 
the  city  sitting  solitary  that  had  been  full  of 
people  (Lam.  i  1),  the  captives  on  the  banks 
oi  the  Euphrates  wept  when  they  remembered 
Zion,  and  held  the  memory  of  Jerusalem  as 
their  chief  joy,  (Ps.  cxxxvii.)  They  were  knit 
to  their  now  desolated  capital  by  hope  as  well 
as  by  memory.  Isaiah  had  foretold  that  Cyrus 
■^vould  say  to  Jerusalem,  "Thou  shalt  be  built ; 
and  to  the  temple,  Thy  foundation  shall  be 
laid"  (Isa.  xliv.  28).  Jeremiah  had  pi*edicted 
that  the  captivity  would  last  seventy  years 
(Jer.  xxix.  10).  The  people  cherished  these 
predictions  with  the  fondest  anticipation ;  and 
at  length  the  jjromised  conqueror  having  sub- 
jugated Babylon,  realized  their  hopes  seventy 
years  after  the  captivity,  which  took  ijlace  in 
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the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and  fifty-two  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city. 

In  the  edict  published  by  Cyrus  the  greatest 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  exiles  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  and  build  the  temple  (Ezra  i,  1-4). 
While  the  great  majority  of  the  captives  de- 
clined to  quit  the  homes  and  possessions  they 
had  gained  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  many 
welcomed  with  j  oy  the  proclamation.  Upwards 
oi  42,000,  with  Zerubbabel  at  their  head,  be- 
sides servants,  proceeded  homewards  (Ezra  ii. 
64,  65),  Along  with  them  were  returned  the 
consecrated  vessels  that  had  been  carried  away 
from  the  temple  (Ezra  i.  7-11).  The  first 
object  sought  by  the  returning  exiles  was 
Jerusalem  lyin;^  in  ruins.  The  first  spot  in  the 
ruins  was  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  the  first 
work  to  which  they  put  their  hand  was  the 
erection  of  a  temporary  altar  for  burnt  offerings 
(Ezra  iii,  2).  Preparatory  to  the  building  of 
the  temple,  they  i^rovided  Phcenician  work- 
men and  cedar  trees  from  Lebanon,  as  had 
been  done  by  Solomon.  The  laying  of  the 
foundation  was  witnessed  with  very  different 
feelings  by  different  classes  of  the  people.  To 
the  younger  it  was  a  season  of  joy,  which  they 
exj)ressed  by  shouts  of  exultation;  to  the 
older,  who  could  look  back  to  the  greater  glory 
of  the  former  temple,  it  was  a  season  of  sorrow, 
which  they  marked  by  weeping  and  lamenta- 
tion (Ezra  iii.  8-13).  In  proceeding  with  the 
work,  they  were  called  to  encounter  violent 
opposition  from  the  Samaritans,  whose  over- 
tures of  co-operation  had  been  msely  rejected. 
They  were  first  impeded  and  then  entirely 
interrupted  in  the  prosecution  of  their  under- 
taking, by  these  adversaries  of  Judah  (Ezra  iv. 
4,  5,  24) ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Darius, 
and  the  twentieth  year  from  the  laying  of  the 
foundation,  that  the  edifice  was  completed 
(Ezra  vi.  13-22).  Sixty  years  after  the  con- 
secration, Ezra  returned  with  a  new  colony  of 
captives,  bearing  with  him  an  edict  of  Artax- 
erxes,  similar  to  that  entrusted  by  Cyrus  to 
Zerubbabel.  Arrived  in  .Jerusalem,  he  de- 
posited in  the  temple  valuable  donations  of 
silver  and  gold.  For  the  maintenance  of  the 
temple  worship,  he  was  invested  with  the 
IDOwer  of  making  large  drafts  upon  the  public 
treasury;  and  to  encourage  the  priests  and 
Levites  to  settle  in  Jerusalem,  he  had  the 
power  of  exempting  them  from  the  payment  of 
custom  and  tribute  (Ezra  vii.  21-24;  viii.  24-35). 
But  while  the  exertions  of  Ezra  were  attended 
with  great  benefit  to  the  people,  and  with  a 
very  manifest  revival  of  religion  (Ezra  ix.,  x.), 
still  the  houses  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
were  few  in  number,  and  the  walls  were  lying 
level  with  the  ground.  Nehemiah  reached 
Jerusalem  twelve  or  thirteen  years  after  Ezra. 
A  man  of  consummate  sagacity  and  burning 
patriotism,  he  bore  with  him  a  new  embassy  tu 
his  countrymen,  Zerubbabel , and  Ezra  had 
been  authorized  to  build  the  temple,  and  take 
charge  of  the  temple  service.  Nehemiah  was 
commissioned  to  build  and  fortify  the  city 
(Nell.  ii.  1-8).  Soon  as  this  undertaking 
was  commenced,  heathen  enemies  again  en- 
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(leavouretl  to  thwart  tiieiii  by  insults,  by 
malicious  insinuations,  and  by  threateninsifs 
of  a  hostile  attack  (Neh.  ii.  11) ;  iv.  1-12 ; 
vi.  6,  7).  But,  inspirited  hy  Nehemiah, 
they  carried  forward  the  work  with  ^a-eat 
energy;  and,  arranged  in  separate  divisions, 
they  ap])lied  tliemselves  to  separate  i)or- 
tions  or  the  walK  The  labourers  built  with 
their  swords  girded  on,  ready  for  the  hostile 
combat.  The  walls  and  fortifications  thus 
"reared  in  troublous  times"  were  at  length 
happily  finished  (Xeh.  iii. ;  iv.  13,  2;i).  The 
city  was  thenceforth  committed  to  a  regular 
governor  and  guard  (Neh.  vii.  1-3);  to  people 
it,  a  draft  was  made  by  lot  of  a  tenth  part  of 
the  rural  population  (Neh.  vii.  4 ;  xi.  1,  2). 
The  regular  services  of  the  temple  were  re- 
estal)li.shed  (Neh.  xii.);  and  after  the  example 
of  Ezra,  the  heathen  females  who  were  married 
to  Israelites  were  put  out  of  the  city  (Neh.  xiii. 
23,  31).  Thus  was  Jeinisalem  a  second  time 
walled  and  fortified.  It  did  not  possess  the 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  city,  but  the  children 
of  the  captivity  were  comforted  by  this,  that 
to  that  city  would  come  "the  desire  of  all 
nations,"  and  that  he  would  "fill  that  house 
with  his  glory."  Here  the  curtain  drojis  over 
tlie  Old  Testament  history  of  Jerusalem,  about 
430  B.C. 

In  the  silence  of  inspired  historians  for  a 
succession  of  ages,  Josephus  and  other  ]irofane 
authors  mention  some  incidents  respecting  the 
city  which  Are  worthy  of  record.  The  following 
is  related,  and  is  not  incredible  in  connection 
with  the  city  of  God.  In  the  victorious 
career  of  Alexander  the  Great,  after  sul)ju- 
gating  Tyre  and  Gaza,  he  set  out  with  his  anny 
to  Jerusalem,  (332  B.C.)  The  inhabitants  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  and  the 
more  so  tliat  they  had  previously  refused 
submission  on  the  ground  that  they  were  bound 
l)y  oath  to  the  Persian  king.  In  this  emergency, 
Jaddua,  the  high  priest,  threw  himself  and 
his  people  on  the  protection  of  God.  Divinely 
directed  in  a  vision,  he  attired  himself  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  and  accompanied  by  the 
priests  in  their  proper  habits,  and  the  people 
in  white  garments,  he  set  out  to  meet  the 
conqueror  when  he  was  ajjproaching  the  city. 
As  soon  as  Alexander  saw  the  procession  he 
was  struclc  with  profound  awe,  and  hastening 
forward,  he  bowed  down  and  saluted  the  high 
priest  with  veneration.  He  explained  to  his 
attendants  that  ere  he  entered  on  his  conquests 
he  had  seen  in  a  dream  that  very  person  in 
that  very  habit,  and  had  received  from  him 
the  assurance  tliat  he  wovdd  conquer  Asia. 
Tire  city  was  in  consequence  spared,  and 
favoured  with  peculiar  immunities. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Ptolemy  of 
Egypt  having  reduced  Syria  under  his  sway, 
marched  upon  Jerusalem,  whose  inhabitants 
refused  submission,  and  again  for  this  reason 
that  they  were  pledged  by  oath  to  another 
governor.  The  city  being  strongly  fortified 
iriight  have  held  out  against  him.  The  inha- 
bitants, however,  reckoned  it  a  desecration  of 
thek  law  to  laboiu:  on  the  Sabbath-day,  or  even 
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to  defend  their  lives.  Ptolemy  observed  this, 
and  chose  that  day  to  make  an  assault,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  city  witliout  oi»position. 
Having  become  master  of  Jerusalem  a!ul 
Judea,  he  carried  many  of  the  inhal)itanti 
caj)tive  into  Egyj)t,  and  api)ointed  30,000  to 
military  service.  In  the  year  170  B.c.  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  marched  ayainst  Jerusalem, 
for  the  i>urj)ose  of  taking  revenge  against  tho 
Jews  for  disrespect  shown  towanl  him.  Lay- 
ing siege,  and  taking  the  city  by  force,  he  slew 
ill  three  days  40,000,  and  sold  an  ef|ual  number 
as  slaves  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  Ho 
forced  his  way  into  the  temple,  and  even  into 
the  holy  of  holies.  To  heighten  the  indignity, 
he  sacrificed  a  sow  on  tho  altar  of  buriifc 
offering.  He  next  ijlundered  the  temple,  and 
caiTied  off  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  fur 
the  shewbread,  the  golden  candlestick,  and 
other  utensils,  all  of  gold,  to  the  value  of  1,800 
talents.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  same 
monarch,  two  years  after,  sent  his  general. 
Ai)ollonius,  still  further  to  desolate  and  pillage 
the  city.  TJie  inhabitants  were  given  up  anew 
to  slaughter.  The  houses  were  sacked  and 
demolished;  streets  flowed  with  blood.  The 
sanctuary  Avas  defiled  with  all  manner  of  pol- 
lution. The  worship  of  Jehovah  was  discon- 
tinued, and  the  temple  was  consecrated  to 
Jupiter  Olympius.  This  disgusting  profanity 
and  persecution  led  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Maccabees,  who,  1G3  B.  c. ,  gained  possession  of 
the  city.  By  them  it  was  repaired ;  the  temple 
purified,  utensils  provided  for  the  sacred 
service,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  again 
established,  (Maccabees,  books  i.  and  ii.)  Jeru- 
salem, under  this  patriotic  family,  attained 
an  independence  unknown  since  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  and  again  it  began  to  be 
governed  by  its  own  princes. 

In  the  year  03  B.C.  Jerusalem  fell  before  tho 
Roman  arras.  The  people  were  at  the  time 
torn  asunder  by  internal  divisions.  One  faction 
admitted  Pompey  and  his  army  into  the  city, 
while  another  retired  to  the  temple  and  refused 
to  submit.  A  siege  of  the  resisting  faction 
was  the  consequence.  In  the  third  month  a 
breach  was  made,  and  the  tem]>le  was  taken. 
The  army  rushed  in,  and  put  12,000  Jews  to 
the  sword.  Many  of  the  priests  were  at  the 
time  officiating  at  the  altar,  and,  refusing  to 
leave  their  places,  had  their  own  blood  mingled 
with  their  sacrifices.  It  is  noticeable  that  on 
that  very  day  when  the  people  fell  under 
the  Roman  army,  they  were  keeping  their 
anniversary  fast  in  commemoration  of  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  Jerusalem 
progressed  in  external  greatness.  Herod  the 
Great— he  who  was  king  of  the  Jews  at  the 
birth  of  Christ  (Matt.  ii.  1)— cruel  and  licentiou.^ 
in  his  disposition,  was  at  the  same  time  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  architecture,  and  sought 
to  immortalize  his  name  by  the  si)lendour  of 
his  buildings.  He  erected  for  himself  a  i^alace 
on  mount  Zion.  Pandering  to  the  i^leasures 
of  his  Roman  jiatrons,  he  erected  in  the  city  a 
theatre  and  amphitheatre;  antl,  on  the  other 
olio 
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hand,  in  order  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  Jews, 
he  rebuilt  the  temple  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary 
magnificence.  It  was  that  temple  to  which 
the  Jews  looked  with  so  much  vanity  when 
they  scornfully  addressed  Jesus — "Forty  and 
six  years  was  this  temple  in  building. "  During 
the  reign  of  Herod- Agrippa — that  Herod  who 
put  James,  the  brother  of  John,  to  death — the 
buildings  of  the  city  were  extending  on  the 
north  beyond  the  walls,  and  to  afford  these  a 
defence  he  founded  a  new  wall  to  surround 
Bezetha,  which,  as  Josephus  imagined,  had  it 
been  completed  according  to  the  original 
design,  would  have  rendered  the  city  entirely 
impregnable. 

It  was  while  under  the  Eoman  government 
that  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  visitation  came. 
"One  greater  than  Solomon"  was  there,  often 
mingling  with  its  inhabitants.  Many  of  the 
places  in  and  around  the  city  were  hallowed  in 
connection  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus — the 
temple,  the  pool  of  Siloam,  the  pool  of  Beth- 
esda,  the  brook  Kedron,  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  moimt 
Calvary.  Within  its  walls  his  prophetic 
voice  was  often  raised,  and  in  its  streets  were 
l^erformed  some  of  his  most  stupendous  mir- 
acles :  but  all  to  no  purpose.  In  that  age  of 
enormous  wickedness,  iniquity  reached  its 
highest  magnitude  in  Jerusalem.  All  orders 
of  the  inhabitants  seemed  determined  to  make 
religion  nothing  else  than  grimace  and  osten- 
tation. The  priests  converted  the  sacred 
temple  into  a  market-place,  the  rabbis  and 
doctors  made  their  devotions  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets.  The  high  priesthood  was  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  or  conferred  on  some 
favourite  of  the  ruler.  The  entire  peoi^le 
were  filled  with  sj)ix-itual  pride  and  torn  into 
religious  factions.  In  profligacy  and  abandon- 
ment it  held  a  bad  pre-eminence  above  all 
other  cities  of  Israel,  and,  taking  into  account 
its  religious  privileges,  above  all  other  cities 
of  the  world.  He  who  "was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men"  had  his  bitterest  enemies 
among  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem.  Its  Jewish 
rulers  jDlotted  against  his  life ;  its  high  priest 
condemned  him  of  blasphemy;  its  Eoman 
governor  recorded  against  him  the  sentence  of 
death;  its  inhabitants  raised  the  infatuated 
cry,  "Crucify  him!  crucify  him!"  and  in  his 
death  it  became  the  scene  of  the  blackest 
deed  that  ever  stained  this  guilty  earth. 
Josephus,  although  he  had  been  a  disciple 
of  Jesus,  coidd  not  have  penned  a  passage 
more  striking  and  ai^plicable  than  that 
which  follows.  "I  cannot  forbear,"  says  he, 
"declaring  my  opinion,  though  the  declara- 
tion fills  me  with  great  emotion,  that  had 
the  Romans  delayed  to  come  against  those 
wretches,  the  city  would  either  have  been 
engulfed  by  an  earthquake,  overwhelmed 
by  a  deluge,  or  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven, 
for  that  generation  was  far  more  enormously 
wicked  than  those  who  suffered  these  calam- 
ities."— Josephus,  Wars,  book  v.,  ch.  xiii., 
sect.  6. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Eoman 
3G4 
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rule  Jerusalem  was  frequently  subjected  to 
arrogance  and  cruelty,  arising  sometimes  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  governors  and  sometimes 
from  the  insubordination  of  the  governed. 
The  destruction  under  Titus  was  probably 
the  most  terrible  that  was  ever  experienced 
by  any  city  under  heaven.  It  was  in  the  year 
A.D.  71,  thirty-seven  years  after  the  cruci- 
fixion of  our  Lord,  that  this  Eoman  general, 
\\dth  a  numerous  army,  laid  siege  to  the  city. 
He  arrived  and  commenced  his  operations 
during  the  passover,  and  therefore  w^hile  the 
city  was  unusually  crowded.  Famine  soon 
began  to  rage.  Pestilence  followed,  and  pro- 
duced the  most  fearful  havoc.  The  city, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  was  taken ;  the 
streets  flowed  with  blood;  the  lanes  were 
choked  up  with  the  slain ;  the  city  and  temple 
were  wrapt  in  one  conflagration,  and  the 
buildings  were  razed  to  their  foundations.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  myriads  perished, 
and  the  prediction  of  our  Lord  was  accom- 
plished:  "One  stone  shall  not  be  left  upon 
another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down." 

In  the  reign  of  Adrian  the  city  was  partly 
rebuilt  under  the  name  of  ^lia.  After  being 
transformed  into  a  pagan  city,  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantino,  overthrew  its  monu- 
ments of  idolatry,  and  erected  over  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  a  mag- 
nificent church,  which  included  as  many  of 
the  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings  as  super- 
stition and  tradition  could  conveniently  crowd 
into  one  spot.     (See  Calvary.) 

The  emperor  Julian,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an 
apostate,  designing  to  give  the  lie  to  prophecy, 
assembled  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  and  endeav- 
oured in  vain  to  rebuild  the  temple.  Accord- 
ing to  some  narrators,  in  this  attempt  he  was 
frustrated  by  an  earthquajce,  and  fiery  erup- 
tions from  the  earth,  which  totally  destroyed 
the  work,  consumed  the  materials  wliich  had 
been  collected,  and  killed  a  great  number  of 
the  workmen.     (See  Warburton's  Julian.) 

Jerusalem  continued  in  the  power  of  the 
eastern  emperors  till  the  reign  of  the  caliph 
Omar,  the  third  in  succession  from  Moham- 
med, who  reduced  it  under  his  subjection. 
Tliis  Omar  was  afterwards  assassinated  in 
Jei-usalem  in  643.  The  Saracens  continued 
masters  of  Jerusalem  till  the  year  1099,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  crusaders  under  Oodfrey 
of  Bouillon.  They  founded  a  new  kingdom, 
of  which  Jerusalem  was  the  capital,  and  which 
lasted  eighty-eight  years,  under  nine  kings. 
At  last  this  kingdom  was  utterly  ruined  by 
Saladin ;  and  though  the  Christians  once  more 
obtained  possession  of  the  city,  they  were 
again  obliged  to  relinquish  it.  In  1217  the 
Saracens  were  expelled  by  the  Turks,  who 
have  ever  since  continued  in  possession  of  it. 
Seventeen  times  has  Jerusalem  been  taken 
and  pillaged;  millions  of  men  have  been 
slaughtered  within  its  walls. 

The  site  of  Jerusalem  is  an  elevated  pro- 
montory or  tongue  of  land,  which  in  its 
highest  point  is  2, GOO  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  connected  with  a  general  table- 
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land  on  the  north-west,  but  on  all  other  sides 
surrounded  and  isolated  by  valleys  of  various 
depth  and  breadth,  beyond  which  rise  hills, 
some  of  them  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  isolated  platf<jrni  on  which  the  city  stands, 
and  which  enclose  it  as  a  basin.  This  platform 
is  nearly  three-(iuarters  of  a  mile  across,  from 
the  brink  of  the  eastern  to  that  of  the  western 
valley,  and  its  extr^-me  length,  as  a  promontory, 
may  be  reckoned  at  nearly  a  mile  and  a-half; 
but  as  the  site  is  not  physically  circumscribed 
on  the  north-west,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact 
length;  and  building  might,  in  fact,  be  extended 
almost  indefinitely  in  that  direction.  It  is  also 
divided  from  north  to  south  by  the  valley  of 
the  TyTopa)on,  divided  into  two  unecjual 
portions — the  western  or  larger  portion  being 
that  on  which  stood  the  city  proper.  The  site 
itself  is  imeven,  being  marked  by  swells  or 
liills,  which  were  anciently  more  distinguishable 
than  at  present.  Of  these  swells  or  hills  the 
southernmost  and  highest  was  mount  Zion, 
called  "the  city  of  David,"  and  by  Josephus, 
"the  upper  city."  Ophel  was  the  southern 
continuation  of  the  eastern  hill.  That  on  the 
north-west  was  lower,  and  Avas  called  Acra, 
which  was  covered  by  "the  lower  city."  East 
of  Acra  and  north-east  of  Zion  was  the  mount 
INIoriah,  on  which  the  temple  was  eventually 
built.  To  prepare  it  for  the  vast  stnicture  of 
the  temple,  Solomon  enclosed  the  mountain 
by  a  stupendous  wall  of  an  average  perpen- 
dicular height  of  500  feet,  filling  up  the 
intervening  space  between  the  wall  and  the 
mountain,  so  as  to  form  a  spacious  and  level 
area  for  the  temple  and  its  extensive  courts. 
At  the  north-western  angle  of  this  area  was  a 
magnificent  tower,  which  was  culled  by  Herod 
the  tower  of  Antonia,  in  honour  of  Mark  Antony. 

There  is  another  hill  lying  to  the  north  of 
tMoriah  which  is  higher  than  Moriah,  and 
)erhap3  as  high  as  Zion.  This,  called  Bezetha, 
ms  during  the  whole  period  covered  by  Scrip- 
ture history  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  but 
ras,  after  the  time  of  Christ,  included  within  it 
the  wall  of  Agrippa.  The  surface  of  the 
levated  promontory  which  forms  the  site  of 
Terusalem  has  a  general  slope  towards  the  east, 
jrminating  on  the  brink  of  the  valley  of 
Fclioshaphat. 

The  promontory  which  has  thus  been  de- 
jribed  as  the  proper  site  of  Jerusalem  lies  in 
le  fork  of  two  valleys,  one  called  the  valley  of 
[ehoshaphat  and  the  other  the  valley  of  Gihon, 
'le  continuation  of  which  is  the  valley  of 
finnom.    The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  traversed 

the  Kedron,  bounds  the  site  on  the  north 

id  east.     The  valley  of  Gihon  bounds  the 
rite  on   the    south-west,   and    then,  bending 

itward,  takes  the  name  of  Hinnom,  and 
)rms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  site,  vmder 
ie  mount  Zion,  opposite  the  south-east  cor- 
ler  of  which  it  imites  with  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat. The  hills  beyond  these  valleys  bound 
the  view  of  the  city.  On  the  east  is  the  mount 
of  Olives,  separated  only  by  the  narrow  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat.  On  tlie  south  is  the  hill  of 
"  evil  counsel,"  so  called,  rising  directly  from 
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the  vale  of  Hinnom.  On  the  west  the  ground 
rises  gently,  so  that  a  traveller  aj)i)roJtching  in 
that  direction  on  the  road  from  Jaffa  (Jopj)») 
obtains,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  a  fine  view 
of  the  walls  and  domes  of  Jerusalem,  with  tiio 
mount  of  Olives  beyond.  On  the  north  a 
bend  of  the  ridge  connected  with  the  mount 
of  Olives  bounds  the  prospect  at  the  dLstanco 
of  ab<)ve  a  mile.  Towards  the  south-west  the 
view  is  somewhat  more  open,  stretching  away 
to  the  plain  of  Rephaim.  These  surrounding 
ramjiarts  supply  a  beautiful  and  consoling 
simile  to  the  Psalmist:  "As  the  mountains 
are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord 
round  about  his  people"  (Ps.  cxxv.  2). 

The  gates  mentioned  in  Scripture  and 
Josephus  were— gate  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xxv. 
23) ;  probably  the  same  as  the  gate  of  Benjamin 
{Jer.  XX.  2) ;  if  so,  it  was  400  cubits  from  the 
Corner  gate  (2  Chr.  xxv.  23) ;  gate  of  Joshua, 
governor  of  the  city  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  8) ;  gate 
between  the  two  walls  (2  Ki.  xxv.  4);  gate 
Harsith,  in  our  version,  East  gate  (Jer.  xix.  2) ; 
gate  Gennath  {gardens)  is  referred  to  by 
Josephus  (Jewish  Wars,  v.  4) ;  gate  Sur  (2  Ki. 
xi.  G),  called  also  gate  of  Foundation  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  5);  gate  of  the  Guard,  or  behind  the 
guard  (2  Ki.  xi,  6,  19),  called  the  High  gate 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  20);  gate  Shallecheth  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  16) ;  Dung  gate  (Neh.  ii.  13) ;  East 
gate  (Neh.  iii.  29) ;  Essenes'  gate  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  {Jewish  Wars,  i,  4) ;  First  gate 
(Zech.  xiv.  10) ;  Fish  gate  (1  Chr,  xxxiii.  14) ; 
Fountain  gate  (Neh.  xii.  37);  Horse  gate 
(Neh.  iii.  38);  Miphkad  (Neh.  iii.  31);  Old 
gate  (Neh.  xii.  39);  Prison  gate  (Neh.  xii.  39); 
Ravine  gate,  the  ravine  of  Hinnom  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  9) ;  Sheep  gate  (Neh.  iii.  1,  32) ;  Water 
gate  (Neh.  xii.  37). 

The  fountains  were— Gihon,  316  feet  long, 
219  broad,  and  18  deep;  Enrogel,  130  feet 
deep ;  pool  of  Hezekiah,  to  the  north  of  Zion ; 
King's  pool,  perhaps  same  as  fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  from  which  there  is  a  channel  cut 
in  the  rock  to  the  pool  of  Siloah  or  Siloam, 
which  is  53  feet  long,  18  feet  broad,  and  19 
feet  deep;  and  Bethesda.  (See  under  these 
names.)  There  was  no  spring,  properly  so 
called,  within  the  city.  A  large  reservoir  was 
discovered  in  1842.  There  is  another  covered 
one  close  to  the  south  entrance  into  the  Haram; 
and  there  is  an  extraordinary  subterranean 
cistern  under  the  temple,  735  feet  in  area,  42 
feet  deep,  and  capable  of  holding  2,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Barclay 
a  few  years  ago.  Jerusalem  was  surrounded 
in  later  times  by  three  walls,  and  it  could  not 
hold  more  on  an  average  than  200,000  of  popu- 
lation. It  had  an  area  of  more  than  2,250,000 
yards:  according  to  Dr.  Whitty,  480  acres.  But 
some  would  give  it  a  population  only  of  50,000 
at  the  xitmost,  giving  too  few  human  beings 
in  proportion  to  the  space ;  for  many  fortified 
cities  were  densely  peopled.  One  person  to 
30  yards  is  said  by  some  to  be  too  small  a  pro- 

Eortion,  and  yet  in  London  each  human  being 
as  200  yards.     In  that  case  the  accounts  of 
Josephus  must  be  gross  exaggerations. 
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Modern  Jernsalem,  as  to  general  form,  may 
he  called  a  square,  or  rather  a  rhomboid ;  the 
noi'th-east  and  south-west  angles  are  acute, 
and  the  north-west  and  south-east  are  obtuse. 
The  east  wall  is  nearly  straight  the  whole 
length.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  the 
w^all  makes  a  bend  outwardly,  and  on  the  west 
side  it  makes  an  inward  bend ;  so  that  it  would 
not  be  very  inaccurate  to  call  the  city  a  hepta- 
gon. There  are  likewise  many  little  u-regu- 
larities  in  the  wall. 

Near  the  bend  on  the  west  side  is  Jaffa  gate, 
called  also  the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  and  the 
Pilgrim's  gate,  and  Bab  el  Khalil  (the  gate  of 
the  Beloved,  i.  e. ,  Abraham).  On  the  south  side 
is  the  gate  of  Zion,  called  also  the  gate  of 
David.  On  the  east  side,  near  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  is  the  gate  of  Stephen,  called  like- 
^\'ise  the  Sheep  gate,  and  the  gate  of  tlie 
Virgin  Mary.  On  the  north  side  is  Damascus 
gate.  These  four  are  the  principal  gates  of 
the  city,  and  are  always  open  from  morning 
till  sunset.  There  are  two  other  small  gates 
which  are  opened  only  occasionally.  One  is 
on  the  south  side,  a  little  west  of  mount 
Moriah.  Maundrell  calls  it  the  Dung  gate. 
The  other,  which  Maundrell  calls  Herod's  gate, 
is  on  the  west  side,  and  goes  out  from  Bezetha. 
On  the  east  side  of  Moriah  is  a  seventh  gate, 
or  rather  a  place  where  there  was  one  when 
the  Christians  possessed  the  city  ;  for  it  is  now 
completely  walled  u-p.  Maundrell  calls  this 
the  Golden  gate. 

The  measure  of  the  city  by  paces  gives  the 
following  result : — 

From  the  north-west  comer,    Paces. 

to  Jaffa  gate 300»     „^„  ,^„„.    .  ,„ 

to  80utb-west  corner, ifisf    '^^  ^^'^^  ^^"®- 

to  Zion  gate, li)5  \ 

to  the  bend  in  the  south  wall,  295  f ,  ,  o  .^„tv,  ovi^ 

to  the  Dung  gate, 1244  ("I'l^^  '^^^^h  Bide. 

to  the  south-east  corner,.. . .415  j 

to  the  Golden  gate, 353) 

to  St.  Stephen's  gate 230  y   943  east  side. 

to  north-east  corner, 360) 

to  the  bend 600) 

to  Damascus  gate 150  W, 410  north  side. 

to  north-west  corner, COO) 

The  total  is  4,270  paces;  and  allowing  5 
paces  to  a  rod,  this  gives  856  rods,  or  about 
2h  miles,  for  the  circumference  of  the  city. 
Maundrell  measured  the  city,  and  judged  it 
to  be  21  miles  in  circumference.  According  to 
Josephus,  it  was  33  furlongs,  or  4^  miles  in 
circumference  before  Titus  destroyed  it. 
Mount  Zion  was  then  included ;  and  the  city 
seems,  from  his  description,  to  have  extended 
farther  north  than  it  does  now.  The  wall  of 
the  city  is  high,  but  not  thick.  From  counting 
the  rows  of  stones,  the  height  in  different 
jilaces  is  supposed  to  be  40,  50,  and  i)erhaps 
GO  feet.  For  a  little  distance,  near  tlie  north- 
east corner,  there  is  a  trench  without  the  wall, 
but  now  nearly  filled  up. 

The  J  ews  occupy  a  much  smaller  part  of  the 
city  than  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  The  Ar- 
menians live  in  and  around  their  convent  on 
mount  Zion;  the  Greeks  and  Catholics  have 
their  convents  and  houses  in  the  north-west 
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side  of  the  city.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  occupy 
Bezetha  and  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
and  have  scattered  dweUings  in  every  quarter. 
The  Jews  live  in  the  dust,  between  Zion  and 
Moriah.  The  whole  area  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
temple  on  Moriah,  which  now  encloses  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  is  walled  in,  and  none  but 
Mussulmans  are  allowed  to  enter  it  on  pain  of 
death,  though  this  rule  has  been  lately  relaxed 
in  some  degree.  In  and  near  it  are  four 
minarets.  There  are  four  others  on  Bezetha, 
one  on  Acra,  and  one  on  Zion. 

The  Jews  have  a  number  of  synagogues,  all 
connected  together,  in  the  quarter  where  they 
live.     (See  Calvary.) 

Jerusalem  is  included  within  the  pashalic  of 
Damascus,  and  is  governed  by  a  deputy  ap- 
pointed from  it. 

Lieutenant  Warren  has  now  established, 
by  actual  demonstration,  that  the  south  wall 
of  the  sacred  enclosure  which  contained  the 
temple  is  buried  for  more  than  half  its  dejjth 
l>eneath  an  accumulation  of  rubbish — probably 
the  ruins  of  the  successive  buildings  which 
once  crowned  it;  and  that,  if  bared  to  its 
foundation,  the  wall  Avould  present  an  un- 
broken face  of  solid  masonry  of  nearly  1,000 
feet  long,  and  for  a  large  portion  of  that  dis- 
tance more  than  150  feet  in  height — in  other 
words,  nearly  the  length  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  the  height  of  the  transept.  The  waU  as  it 
stands,  with  less  than  half  that  height  emerg- 
ing from  the  ground,  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  marvel.  No  wonder  that  prophets  and 
psalmists  should  have  rejoiced  in  the  "walls" 
and  "bulwarks"  of  the  temple,  and  that 
Tacitus  should  have  described  it  as  modo  arcis 
constructum.  The  question  immediately  occurs 
— What  does  the  lower  part  of  the  structure 
formed  by  this  enormofts  wall  contain,  our 
present  knowledge  being  confined  to  the  exist- 
ing level  of  the  ground  ? 

The  Tyroj^oeon  turns  out,  as  opened  by  the 
engineers,  to  be  very  different  in  form  from 
anything  hitherto  supposed  —  viz.,  tolerably 
flat  for  the  greater  part  of  its  width,  with 
ample  space  for  a  "  lower  city,"  and  suddenly 
descending  close  below  the  temple  wall  to  a 
narrow  gully  of  great  depth.  The  well-known 
arch  discovered  by  Dr.  Eobinson,  the  centre 
of  so  many  speculations,  may  thus  prove  to 
have  been  only  a  single  opening  to  span  this 
gully,  instead  of  the  commencement  of  a  long 
bridge  or  viaduct.  These  researches  in  Jeru- 
salem are  nearly  equivalent  to  the  discovery  of 
a  new  city.  Hitherto  we  have  explored  the 
surface,  or  at  most  the  vaults  and  cisterns 
immediately  below  it.  We  must  now  go  far 
deeper,  and  penetrate  those  mysteries  which 
the  earth  has  preserved  during  centuries  for 
the  advantage  of  our  generation.  Investigation 
is  proceeding  at  the  pi-esent  time. 

JERUSALEM,  NP^W,  is  an  expression 
employed  metaphorically  to  represent  the  true 
and  spiritual  church  of  God,  as  it  is  matured 
under  the  Gospel  and  perfected  in  the  heavenly 
world.  It  is  new,  as  being  in  contrast  with  the 
earthly  Jerusalem,  which  is  old.    The  one  ia 
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Raid  to  be  "that  wliich  now  is,"  or  carthlu, 
because  its  constitiition  an«l  laws  are  carnal 
and  elementary ;  the  other  is  said  to  be  from 
.•il)ovo,  or  hfctvenhi,  because  its  constitution 
lid  laws  are  in  their  nature  pure  and  spiritual, 
I'lie  former  is  classed  by  the  apostle  (Gal.  iv. 
lT),  20)  with  Sinai  and  Hagar,  as  bein<?  in 
bondage  with  her  children,  while  the  latter, 
which  is  from  above,  is  free.  The  earthly- 
Jerusalem  presented  free  citizenship  only  to 
the  Jews, — that  "which  is  from  above  is  the 
motlier  of  us  all,"  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews, 
"for  we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  The 
earthly  was  the  city  of  God  (Ps.  xlviii.  8),  but 
it  was  made  with  hands,  and  only  a  figure  of 
the  true.  The  heavenly  is  represented  as 
'■  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven  pre- 
]>ared  as  a  bride  for  her  husband"  (Rev.  xxi. 
:').  Of  this  new  Jerusalem  John  says  he 
"saw  no  temple  therein,"  and  he  beheld  not 
nly  one  nation,  but  "  the  nations  of  them  that 
;ire  saved,  walking  in  the  light  thereof"  (llev. 
.\xi.  22-24). 

JESHURUN.(Deut.  xxxii.  15)-a  signifi- 
ant  name  descrii)tive  of  the  Israelitish  com- 
I unity,  and  implying  either  their  general 
uprightness  or  the  peculiar  manifestation  of 
(iod's  presence  which  they  had  enjoyed,  and 
which  aggravated  the  guilt  of  their  reliellion. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  fondness, 
and  may  be  rendered  the  beloved  one,  or  the 
object  of  God's  special  delight,  as  Benjamin 
was  (Deut.  xxxiii.  12).  It  is  synonymous 
with  Israel  (Isa.  xliv.  2). 

JESSE  (1  Chr.  ii.  13)— the  son  of  Obed 
and  father  of  David.  Hence  he  is  called  the 
root  of  David  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah 
(Isa.  xi.  1,  10).  Christ  describes  himself  as 
"the  root  and  the  offspring  of  Davdd"  (Rev. 
V.  5;  xxii.  10) —  "the  root,"  as  it  was  only  from 
its  xjre-relation  to  Him  that  David's  dynasty 
was  raised  to  the  throne  (John  i.  3) ;  and  "the 
■  if  spring,"  as  he  was  born  of  a  woman,  of  a  de- 

endant  of  the  family  of  David  (Matt.  i.  5-16). 

JESUS,  JESUS  CHRIST.  Those  two 
■ames  are  significant:  the  first — the  jjroper  or 

istorical  name— is  the  later  fonn  of  the 
Ilubrew  word  Joshua — Jehovah  his  help;  and 
;^  the  human  name  of  the  Redeemer  it  natur- 
;.lly  occurs  oftenest  in  the  Gospels,  being  found 
there  more  than  600  times.  On  the  other  hand, 
C'hrist,  or  rather  "the  Christ,"  or  Messiah — 
the  official  designation—  occurs  in  the  Gospels 
little  more  than  forty  times.  The  name  Jesus, 
l)y  itself,  is  far  less  frequent  in  the  Epistles, 
where  Christ  occurs  over  200  times.  The  form 
Jesus  Christ  is  often  found ;  and  that  of  Christ, 
not  employed  in"  the  Gospels  at  all,  is  used 
sixty-four  times  in  the  Epistles.  Such  changes 
\\  ore  natural.  Christ  came  in  course  of  time 
to  be  regarded  as  a  projjer  name,  and  the  dis- 
ciples were  called  after  this  name  at  Antioch — 
Christians. 

Other  nations  placed  their  golden  age  in  a 
remote  past,  but  the  Hebrews  placed  theirs 
in  the  future — the  period  of  their  promised 
Messiah.  The  promise  of  his  coming  was  tlie 
living  c6ntre  of  all  their  proj^hetic  oracles,  and 
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the  hope  of  his  advent  cheered  them  amidst  all 
their  national  disasters.  The  place  of  his  uirlii 
had  been  foretold  by  Micah,  and  the  period  of 
it  might  be  calculated  from  iJaniel  (Mic.  v.  2; 
Dan.  ix.  24).  The  nation  was  thus  forewarned 
that  he  was  to  be  born  at  Bethlehem — bom  of 
a  virgin — born  before  the  second  temple  should 
be  destroyed,  and  before  the  sceptre  of  tribal 
sovereignty  should  be  removed  from  J  udah — 
and  that  he  should  verify  the  glorious  name  of 
Immanuel,  "God  with  us"  (Isa.  vii.  14).  It 
was  foreannounced  also  that  he  should  teach  by 
parables — tliat  he  should  do  mighty  works — 
that  he  should  be  serene,  imambitious,  and 
without  external  power  and  equii)age — that 
the  nation  should  reject  him  as  not  fulfilling 
their  carnal  anticipati(ms  —  that  his  death 
should  be  a  violent  death,  a  tragedy,  a  martyr- 
dom, and  yet  an  atonement — that  he  should 
rise  from  the  grave,  ascend  to  the  throne  of 
imiversal  sovereignty,  and  be  the  Head  of  a 
religious  dispensation  which  shall  win  its  way 
to  universal  ascendancy.  These  prophetic 
deliverances  were  not  understood  in  their 
spiritual  meaning  by  the  chosen  people,  but 
were,  as  time  elapsed,  misapplied  to  i)olitical 
emancipation  and  civil  supremacy ;  so  that 
when  he,  so  long  expected  and  so  long  prayed 
for,  "came  to  his  own,  his  own  received  him 
not."  But  he  came  in  "  the  fulness  of  time" — 
the  epoch  set  apart  by  God,  and  which  may 
well  be  called  "the  centre  of  infinities  and  the 
conflux  of  eternities,"  and  an  epocli  also  fitted, 
above  aU  other,  for  the  descent  of  the  Prince 
of  peace.  Through  the  arms  and  policy  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Greek  had  become  a 
kind  of  universal  tongue,  and  was  thiis  pre- 
pared as  a  vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  a  xmi- 
versal  religion.  The  Roman  power  had  brolcen 
up  the  isolation  and  put  an  end  to  the  mutual 
vv^ars  of  barbarous  tribes — had  welded  all  civil- 
ized nations  into  one  great  empire,  so  that  the 
heralds  of  the  cross  might  go  freely  everywhere 
on  their  errand  of  peace  and  love.  The  old 
superstitions  were  at  the  same  time  losing  their 
hold,  men's  minds  were  unsettled,  faith  in  the 
Ijopular  religions  was  departing,  and  a  way  was 
so  far  made  for  the  new  gospel  of  grace  and 
purity,  with  its  atoning  Saviour  and  its  Divine 
Spirit,  its  law  of  love  and  its  immortal  heaven 
of  perfection  and  s(mg. 

In  God's  good  time  the  angel  Gabriel  was 
sent  to  a  maiden  of  Nazareth,  named  Mary, 
who  had  been  betrothed  to  a  carpenter,  named 
Joseph,  both  of  the  royal  house  of  David. 
The  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke  both 
apparently  refer  to  Joseph — the  first  being  his 
legal  or  formal,  and  the  second  his  actual  and 
natural  descent.  The  lineage  of  females  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  preserved ;  and  according 
to  Jewish  fashion,  that  of  Joseph  is  given ;  but 
the  address  of  the  angel  plainly  implies  that 
Mary  was  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  David. 
It  is  difficult  to  haruKmize  both  tables,  that  of 
Matthew  being  constructed  on  some  s}anbolic 
principle,  as  it  is  made  up  of  three  times  four- 
teen generations,  or  six  sevens— the  mystic 
immber  of  perfection ;  so  that  in  the  next 
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period — made  up  of  seven  multiplied  by  itself, 
and  therefore  a  period  of  intense  sacredness — 
the  Prince  of  life,  the  Incarnation  of  love, 
appeared  among  men. 

Tlie  words  of  the  angelic  annunciation  and 
the  quiet  faith  of  the  Virgin  are  grand  in  their 
simplicity,  indicating  that  Jesus  should  have 
no  human  father—  tliat  he  should  be  a  sinless 
but  true  partaker  of  humanity — no  god  in  dis- 
guise, but  "a  child  born,  a  son  given" — that 
he  should  verify  his  names  of  Jesus  and 
Saviour,  not  by  a  deliverance  from  national 
thraldom,  but  from  deeper  spiritual  bondage — 
and  that,  on  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  as 
his  last  great  Son  and  Heir,  he  should  govern 
the  world,  and  win  his  sacred  people  back  to 
God.  The  "  Son  of  David "  was  a  familiar 
title  of  the  Messiah,  and  often  occurs  in  the 
Gospels.  Joseph  was  startled  on  discovering 
the  pregnancy  of  his  betrothed  bride,  but  a 
warning  angel  dispelled  his  fears,  and  "he 
knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her 
first-born  son." 

Now  Mary  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  and  in  all 
ordinary  human  probability  the  birth  of  the 
child  may  be  expected  in  the  place  where  the 
mother  has  her  usual  residence.  But  ancient 
prophecy,  pointing  to  Bethlehem  as  the  natal 
spot,  was  realized ;  for  ' '  a  decree  went  out  from 
Caasar  Augustus  that  all  the  world  should  be 
taxed."  This  census,  though  commanded 
under  Roman  rule,  was  yet  carried  on  in  Judea 
according  to  Jewish  custom  and  the  old  division 
of  tribes  and  territory.  So  we  are  told  (Luke 
ii.  3-5)  that  "all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one 
into  his  own  city.  And  Joseph  also  went  up 
from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into 
Judea,  unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called 
Bethlehem  (because  he  was  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David),  to  be  taxed  with  Mary  his 
espoused  wife,  being  great  ^vith  child."  We 
have  not  space  to  record  the  disputes  about 
the  governorship  of  Cyrenius,  under  whom  the 
taxing  is  said  to  have  taken  jjlace.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  according  to  Zumpt's  discovery,  it 
is  now  made  highly  probable  that  Cyrenius 
(Quirinus)  was  twice  governor  of  Syria— first, 
for  four  years  about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth ; 
and  a  second  time,  at  a  considerably  later 
period.     (See  Cyrenius.) 

During  the  sojourn  of  Joseph  and  Mary  at 
Bethlehem  for  the  pui-pose  of  enrolment,  they 
dwelt  in  the  inn  or  caravansary,  which  is  the 
common  resort  of  travellers  in  the  East.  But 
for  Mary,  in  such  a  tumultuoiis  abode,  there 
was  no  room ;  and  in  the  i)ortion  of  it  set  apart 
for  cattle  Jesus  was  born. 

"  Wrapt  in  his  swaddling  bands, 
And  in  his  manger  laid. 
The  hope  and  glory  of  all  lands 
Is  come  to  the  world's  aid. 
No  peaceful  home  upon  bis  cradle  smiled; 
Guests  rudely  came  and  went  where  slept  the 
royal  child." 

The  month  and  year  of  Christ's  birth  are 
uncertain.  The  common  era,  which  is  four 
years  too  late,  was  fixed  by  the  Abbot  Diony- 
tsius  Exignus  in  the  sixth  century,  and  it  refers 
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the  nativity  to  the  year  of  Rome  754.  But 
Herod  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  750,  and  Jesus 
was  certainly  born  before  Herod's  death. 
Herod,  we  are  told,  put  to  death  two  insur- 
gents at  the  time  of  a  lunar  eclipse,  and  that 
eclipse  is  calculated  to  have  happened  on  the 
night  of  the  12th  or  13th  of  March,  750  u.c, 
and  by  the  4th  of  the  following  April  the  hoary 
tyrant  was  dead ;  so  that  some  time  l^ef ore  this 
period  Jesus  was  born.  Herod  was  in  Jeru- 
salem when  the  Magi  arrived,  and  he  soon 
after  went  to  the  hot  baths  at  Jericho,  where 
he  died.  It  is  impossil:)le  to  say  at  what  time 
the  star  appeared,  or  how  long  the  Magi  took 
for  their  journey  from  their  own  country  to 
Bethlehem.  It  has'  been  sometimes  supposed 
that  the  star  which  heralded  the  Saviour's 
birth  was  a  brilliant  light  produced  by  the 
conjunction  of  some  of  the  great  planets. 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  came  into  conjunction 
three  times  in  747,  and  in  the  spring  of  748  U.c. 
Mars  was  added.  But  according  to  the  highest 
authorities  at  Greenwich,  these  celestial  bodies 
never  came  nearer  than  double  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  moon,  so  that  they  could  not 
appear  to  the  eye  as  one  star.  Be.sides,  these 
astronomical  phenomena  cannot  come  uj)  to  the 
full  meaning  of  the  words,  "Lo,  the  star, 
which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them, 
till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young 
child  was"  (Matt.  ii.  9).  At  the  same  time, 
such  appearances  would  arrest  the  attention  of 
star-gazers ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  that 
period  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  conjunction 
would  rise  in  early  summer  before  the  sun; 
and  allowing  five  months  for  the  travel  of  the 
wise  men,  they  would  be  in  the  meridian  and 
over  Bethlehem  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Probably,  therefore,  the  nativity 
took  place  in  750,  or  m  the  jireceding  year. 
The  fathers,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clement, 
and  Eusebius,  place  it  in  751  or  752  U.C. 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  natal  month 
was  December.  It  seems  to  have  been  first 
kept  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany— the  6th  of 
Januiiry,  but  the  days  were  separated  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325.  The  nativity  has 
been  fixed  at  the  Passover,  at  the  Eeast  of 
Tabernacles,  or  (and  Usher  has  adopted  the 
last  opinion)  at  the  Eeast  of  Expiation,  on  the 
10th  of  Tisri,  answering  to  the  close  of  our 
September.  Whichever  of  these  it  may  be, 
it  is  evident,  from  the  "  shepherds  abiding  in 
the  field,"  that  it  Avas  not  in  the  very  heart  of 
winter.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  ingeniously 
accounted  for  the  choice  of  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  winter  solstice,  by  showing  that  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  and  most  others  were 
originally  fixed  at  cardinal  points  of  the  year; 
and  having  been  so  arranged  by  mathematicians 
at  pleasure,  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Christians  as  they  found  them  in  their  calendar 
{Prophecies  of  Daniel,  c.  ii.,  part  1).  After 
giving  a  list  of  the  Roman  emperors  till  t)ie 
death  of  Commodus,  a.d.  192,  and  stating  in 
what  years  of  certain  emperors  the  Sa\iour 
was  either  born,  or  baptized,  or  crucified, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  "There  are  some 
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who  over  curiously  assign  not  only  the  year 
but  the  (lay  also  of  our  Saviour's  nativity, 
which  they  say  was  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 

I         of  Augustus,  on  the  25th  of  J*achon  (20th  of 

!■  May).  And  the  followers  of  Basilides  observe 
also  the  day  of  his  baptism  as  a  festival,  spend- 
ing the  whole  previous  night  in  reading ;  and 
they  say  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius 

I         Cajsar,  on  the  15th  of  Tibi  (10th  of  January); 

1         but  some  say  it  was  on  the  11th  (Gth)  of  that 

month.      Among  those  who  nicely  calculate 

f  lie  time  of  his  jiassion,  some  say  it  was  in  the 

ixteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Ccesar,  the  25th  of 

rJiemenoth  (2-^^  of  March);    others  say  the 

>        25th  of  I'harmuthi  (21st  of  April) ;  and  others, 

that  it  was  on  the  lUth  of  Pharmuthi  (15th  of 

\pril)  that  the  Saviour  suffered.      Some  of 

;  lem  say  that  he  was  born  in  Pharmuthi,  the 

•' !th  or  25th  day  (April  20  or  21)."     At  all 

vents,   the    most   improbable    period  is  the 

iionth  of    December,   for   that    is    the    cold 

.  i.-asoi),  and  the  nights  then  are  too  inclement 

for  shepherds  and  flocks  being  in  the  open  air. 

'j'iie  shepherds  begin  to  camp  out  about  the 

vernal  equinox,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  this 

time — the  month  of  the  nation's  birth,  celebrated 

in  the  annual  passover,  the  season  of  returning 

life  to  dead  nature — was  the  period  of  the  great 

Itenovator's  birth. 

The  shepherds,  on  hearing  the  wondrous 
news,  went  to  visit  the  child,  in  admiring  faith 
and  liumility;  and  they  were  succeeded  by 
the  Magi,  who  also  did  homage  to  Him 
whom — 

"In  qaiet  ever,  and  in  shade. 
Shepherd  and  sage  may  find; 
They  wlio  have  bowed  untaught  to  nature's  Rway, 
And  they  who  follow  truth  along  her  star-paved  way." 

The  arrival  at  Jerusalem  of  the  wise  men 
inqvii.ing  after  the  new-born  king  alarmed 
Herod;  and  under  the  mask  of  devotion  he 
bade  them  go  to  Bethlehem,  find  out  the  child, 
and  bring  him  word  again,  in  order,  said  the 
[  sanguinary  hypocrite,  "that  I  may  go  and 
worship  him."  On  being  disappointed,  he  sent 
out  soldiers  to  make  an  indiscriminate  massacre; 
and  hoping  to  include  the  divine  infant  by 
leaving  himself  a  wide  margin,  "he  slew  all 
the  children  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the 
coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  undei\" 
This  deed  is  not  mentioned  by  Josephus,  for  in 
a  hamlet  such  as  Bethlehem  there  could  not 
be  many  children  of  that  tender  age  ;  but  the 
atrocity  of  the  deed  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  life  and  character  of  him  whose  reign  was 
one  of  blood ;  who  had  put  to  death  his  wife 
and  sons ;  who  had,  a  short  time  before,  burned 
alive  forty  patriots,  or  malcontents,  in  his 
capital,  who,  instigated  by  the  harangue  of 
two  teachers  of  the  law,  hatl  pulled  down  a 
golden  eagle  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  temple ; 
and  who,  before  his  death,  shut  up  the  mag- 
nates of  the  nation  in  the  hippodrome,  with 
orders  to  have  them  executed  at  his  decease, 
to  secure  that  there  should  be  mourning  at  it, 
as  there  would  be  none  for  it.  Macrobius  also 
gives  a  bon-mot  of  Augustus,  that  he  would 
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rather  be  Herod's  us  than  his  i/lJs — rather  his 
sow  than  his  son— giving  us  a  glimpse  into  the 
impression  produced  at  Rome  by  tne  tragedies 
that  cursed  the  palace  of  the  Jewish  king,  and 
jjerhaps  referring  also  to  the  atrocious  infanti- 
cide at  Bethlehem. 

The  child  Jesus  had  been  circumcised  and 
presented  in  the  temple  before  the  flight  into 
Egypt;  and  his  mother  and  Joseph,  on  tlieir 
return,  went  to  their  old  abode  at  Nazareth. 
Of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Jesus  nothing 
is  recorded,  save  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  when  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  with  the  general 
declaration,  "And  he  went  down  %\uth  them, 
and  came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto 
them  :  but  his  mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in 
her  heart.  And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man'* 
(Luke  ii.  51,  52). 

From  the  exclamation,  "  Is  not  this  the 
carpenter?"  (Mark  vi.  3),  it  would  seem  that 
Jesus,  when  he  grew  up,  followed  his  father's 
occupation,  earning  his  bread  by  "the  sweat 
of  his  face,"  sanctifying  and  ennobling  human 
toil,  and  qualifying  himself  to  sympathize  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  human  family,  who  must 
labour  in  order  to  gain  a  daily  subsistence. 
This  portion  of  our  Lord's  life,  passed  over  in 
the  canonical  gospels,  is  fixed  upon  by  the 
apocryphal  gospels  as  the  basis  of  absurd  and 
superstitious  legends.  We  subjoin  a  brief 
specimen,  summarized  from  the  so-called 
Gospel  of  St.  Thomas : — "  All  fear  hhn.  One 
day,  as  he  is  playing  with  other  boys  on  the 
roof  of  a  house,  one  of  the  boys  falls,  and  is 
killed;  the  rest  flee.  Jesus,  when  charged 
with  the  deed,  calls  the  dead  body  to  life  to 
contradict  the  accusers.  Another  time  he  sees 
a  crowd  round  a  young  man,  who  has  dropped 
a  hatchet  on  his  foot,  and  is  bleeding  to  death : 
he  heals  him.  His  mother  sends  him,  when 
six  years  old,  to  fetch  water;  he  breaks  the 
pitcher,  but  brings  the  water  in  the  folds  of  his 
dress.  He  goes  with  his  father  to  sow,  and 
from  a  single  grain  gathers  in  an  hundred 
homers,  which  he  gives  to  the  poor.  Again, 
when  Josejjh  was  making  a  bed  for  a  rich  man, 
one  piece  proves  too  short ;  Jesus  lays  hold  of 
it,  and  stretches  it  to  the  right  size.  Joseph 
sends  him  to  a  schoolmaster,  who  essays  to 
teach  him  his  letters.  Jesus  says,  as  before, 
'Explain  to.  me  the  force  of  A,  and  I  will 
explain  the  force  of  B.'  The  master  smites 
him,  but  is  struck  dead." 

"The  accejitable  year  of  the  Lord  "had  at 
length  arrived,  and  a  second  Elijah  was  raised 
to  prepare  the  people  for  their  great  Deliverer. 
The  chronology  is  thus  fixed :  "  Now,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar, 
Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of  Judea,  and 
Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  his  brother 
Philip  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  of  the  region  of 
Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias  the  tetrarch  of 
Abilene,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high 
priests,  the  word  of  God  came  unto  John,  the 
son  of  Zacharias,  in  the  -wilderness  "  (Luke  iii. 
1,2). 

The  preaching  of   John  the  Baptist  in  a 
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Bhort  time  aroused  the  nation.  He  came  upon 
them  like  a  thunder-peal  from  the  desert,  for 
it  was  a  revival  of  that  grand  old  prophetic 
teaching  which  had  been  silent  for  centuries 
among  them.  His  great  theme  was  the 
Messiah  who  had  come,  but  who  had  not  yet 
been  publicly  recognized.  Some,  indeed, 
thought  him  to  be  the  Christ,  but  he  stead- 
fastly denied  it.  At  the  appointed  time — 
perhaps  about  780  u.c. — Jesus  presented  him- 
seK  for  baptism;  and,  along  with  this  formal 
consecration,  the  Spirit  descended  like  a  dove 
upon  him— a  symbol  of  his  own  gracious 
character  and  of  the  unearthly  nature  of  that 
kingdom  which  he  was  about  to  -establish. 
Then,  as  a  solemn  step  of  preparation,  did  he 
submit  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  for  he  had 
come  "to  destroy  his  works."  A  first  appeal 
to  his  physical  nature  after  forty  days'  hunger 
— to  his  pious  trust  in  his  Father,  which  was 
edged  by  a  quotation  from  Scripture — and  to 
the  ambition  supposed  to  dwell  within  him  as 
an  expectant  king — were  each  and  aU  simyjly 
and  successfully  repulsed.  John  next  pointed 
him  out  as  "the  Lamb  of  God,"  and  began  to 
gather  followers  about  him.  On  going  north 
to  Cana  he  performed  his  first  miracle  at  the 
marriage  feast,  and  then  went  down  to  Caper- 
naum, ijreparatory  to  a  journey  to  Jerusalem 
to  keep  the  passover.  At  Jerusalem  he  puri- 
fied the  temple,  a  portion  of  which  had  become 
a  scene  of  worldly  traffic,  performed  several 
wonderful  works,  and  unfolded  the  mystery  of 
the  new  birth  to  Nicodemus.  Leaving  Jeru- 
salem, he  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  remote 
portion  of  the  province,  where  many  baptisms 
were  dispensed  by  his  disciples,  and  great 
results  attended  his  labours.  On  being  made 
aware  that  the  Pharisees  had  heard  of  his 
successes,  he  returned  by  the  shortest  route 
through  Samaria  into  the  qiiieter  region  of 
Galilee.  On  this  journey,  eight  months  after 
the  passover,  he  had  the  memorable  interview 
with  the  woman  at  the  well  of  Jacob.  His 
resting-place  was  Cana,  and  he  heals  the  son 
of  a  nobleman  of  Capernaum.  Our  Lord  then 
proceeded  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  healed  the 
impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda — j^rob- 
ably  at  the  feast  of  Purim,  held  on  the  19th 
March,  u.c.  782,  and  on  a  sabbath  day. _  With 
this  ends  our  Lord's  first  public  ministry  in 
Judea.  He  was  made  the  object  of  conspiracy; 
and  his  time  not  being  come,  he  s\iddenly 
withdrew  to  Galilee.  But  his  spiritual  and 
authoritative  teaching  was  distasteful  to  men 
of  earthly  and  secular  passions,  his  ministry 
was  a  short  time  after  rejected,  and  his  life  ]nit 
in  peril  at  Nazareth,  by  the  enraged  and  blinded 
inhabitants,  so  that  Capernaum  became  hence- 
forth his  resort  in  Galilee. 

The  early  Judean  ministry  is  recorded  only 
by  the  evangelist  John  ;  the  synoptical  Gospels 
are  filled  with  the  Galilean  visits,  discourses, 
and  miracles.  This  first  Galilean  ministry  or 
circuit  lasted  about  a  year.  He  went  about 
preaching  and  teaching,  calling  to  him  more 
disciples,  doing  such  astonishing  miracles  as 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  the  ejection 
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of  devils,  and  the  healing  of  all  manner  of 
disease  among  the  jjeople.  The  record  of  one 
day's  work  has  been  preserved  to  us,  set  dow  n 
with  the  exactness  of  a  diary,  both  by  Mark 
(ch.  i.  21-34)  and  Luke  (ch.  iv.  31-41).  That  day 
is  the  Sabbath.  Jesus  entered  the  synagogue 
and  taught.  So  momentous  and  thrilling  were 
those  words  that  the  people  were  "amazed." 
They  had  not  been  accustomed  to  such  origin- 
ality and  majesty  of  address.  The  i^resence 
of  the  God-man  had  an  irresistible  and  mys- 
terious charm  over  one  in  the  assembly; 
the  dark  and  malign  spirit  that  lorded  it  over 
him  could  not  shake  oft"  the  holy  influence,  and, 
darkly  presaging  his  ovsm  doom,  he  shrieked, 
"Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us?"  while  the 
confession  is  wrung  from  him,  "  I  know  thee 
who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God ! "  The 
power  of  Christ  was  m.ore  than  a  match  for  his 
infernal  craft  and  might.  "  Come  out  of  him," 
said  the  Lord,  in  calm  consciousness  of  power; 
and,  loth  to  quit  his  hold,  and  making  what 
havoc  he  could  of  his  poor  writhing  victim,  he 
"tore  him,  and  came  out  of  him."  The  scene 
was  so  awful  and  so  novel,  that  the  crowd 
cried,  in  surprise  and  jierplexity,  "  What  thing 
is  this?  what  new  doctrine  is  this?"  The 
worship  that  had  been  so  strangely  disturbed 
being  over,  Jesus  left  the  synagogue,  and, 
along  with  James  and  John,  one  pair  of 
brotliers,  entered  the  house  of  Simon  and 
Andrew,  another  pair  of  brothers.  But  ere  he 
sat  down  to  the  meal  prepared  for  him,  he 
restored  Simon's  mother-in-law  from  a  severe 
fever;  and  she  who  had  been  in  a  burning 
sickness  when  he  entered,  now  waited  on  him 
and  the  rest  as  they  sat  at  table.  The  Sabbath 
proper  having  come  to  a  close  when  the  "  sun 
set,"  crowds  of  diseased  persons  were  brought 
to  him  from  the  town  an^l  its  vicinity.  "  The 
whole  city  was  gathered  together  at  the 
door."  Every  disease  was  conquered,  the 
wild  and  restless  demons  were  subdued,  and 
in  their  forced  ejection  were  not  allowed  to 
Bj)eak. 

At  this  period  also  Matthew  was  summoned, 
and  the  disciples  who  had  rubbed  the  ears  of 
corn  in  their  hands  were  vindicated  ;  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount  was  delivered,  the  centuricm's 
servant  healed,  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain 
raised  from  his  bier,  the  storm  on  the  lake  was 
quelled,  the  fierce  demoniac  was  dispossessed, 
the  thousands  were  fed  by  a  miraculous  ban- 
quet, and  many  other  miracles  were  wrought, 
and  many  parables  delivered.  In  connection 
with  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  was 
spoken  at  Capernaum  that  long  discourse  on 
the  bread  of  life,  the  spirituality  of  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  which  shocked  so  many  of 
his  followers,  that  they  "went  back,  and 
walked  no  more  with  him."  John  hud  been 
jjut  to  death.  Herod  Antipas  wished  to  see 
Jesus,  but  he  retired  to  the  remoter  west — 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon— where  he  healed 
the  daughter  of  the  earnest  Syrophoenician 
woman.  He  is  next  found  at  Decapolis, 
teaching  and  doing  wonders;  healing  the  blind 
and  dumb,   and  giving  a  second  miraculous 


feast    to    the    Imn^rry    crowds.       Opposition, 
originating  in  Jerusalem,  now  crossed  his  path, 
and  he  moves    to    Uesarea-Philippi,   on    the 
nortliern  frontier,  whore  Peter  professed  his 
faith  in  liis  Messiahship,   and  ne  began    to 
si)eak  of  liis  coming  sufferings  and  death.     The 
In-ight  scene  of  tlie  transfiguration  followed — 
that  scene  not  being  Tabor,  so  far  to  the  south, 
but  one  of  the  heights  of  Hermon,  in  the  near 
neighbourhood— succeeded    on    the    following 
day  by  the  wondrous  work  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  the  wretched  epileptic  demtmiac.     Our 
Ijord  then  seems  to  have  gone  to  Capernaum, 
his  head-quarters,   where  the  tribute  money 
was  paid,  after  being  so  strangely  jirovided. 
The  next  i)ortion  of  our  Lord's  travels  and 
work  is  specially  given  by  Luke  in  the  middle 
of  his  Gosi)el.      He  journeyed  to  Jerusalem 
through  Samaria,  preceded  by  messengers,  and 
])reached  during  the  feast  of  tabernacles.     An 
attemjit  was  made  to  lay  hands  on  him  ;  and 
when  his  capture  was  discussed  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim, Nicodemus  suggested  that  the  law  should 
not  be  violated,  which  allowed  a  trial  to  pre- 
cede a  condemnation.     Enmity  became  more 
fierce,  and  his  enemies  would  liave  stoned  him. 
Some  place  at  this  point  of  time  the  mission 
of  the  seventy,  and  Jesus  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem at  the  feast  of  dedication,  which  was 
held  about  the  20th  of  December,  for  "  it  was 
winter" — the  month  Chisleu;  and  he  "walked 
in  Solomon's  porch,"  as  he  unfolded  the  dig- 
nity of  his  Sonship  and  his  equality  with  the 
Father.      Fiercer  antipathies    were    aroused, 
and  he  withdrew  beyond  Jordan.     Here,  in 
all  probability,  he  delivered  the  parables  re- 
corded in  Luke  xiv.,  xv.,  and  xvi.,  and  from 
this  place  he  is    summoned    to    Bethany  to 
raise  Lazarus  from  the  dead.     The  profound 
sensation  caused  by  this  greatest  of  miracles 
deepened  the  hostility  of  the  rulers,  and  the 
wonder-worker  removed  to  the  city  of  Ephraim, 
and  extended  his  travels  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.      Now  commenced  his  last  journey 
toward  Jerusalem  by  Jericho,  where  he  healed 
the  blind  man  and  saluted  Zaccheus  ;  and  he 
arrived  at  Bethany.     Then  followed  the  pro- 
cession, with  its  hosannas — the  daily  teaching 
in  the  temple— the  nightly  abode  with   the 
loved  family  of    Bethany— the  challenge   by 
Herodians,  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees — the  last 
great  prophetic  discourse— the  concluding  par- 
•Ll)les — the  Last  Supper,   with  its    wondrous 
'liscourse    and    more    wondrous    prayer — the 
agony  of  Gethsemane — the  betraj^al,  the  cap- 
ture, and  the  trial.     He  was  first  tried  on  a 
charge  of  blasphemy,  sustained  by  suborned 
witness ;  and  against  all  equity  he  was  found 
guilty  and    sentenced    to   death.      But  as  a 
capital  sentence  had  to  be   ratified    by    the 
Roman  procurator,  his  enemies,  shifting  their 
-; round,  accused  him  of  treason;  and  against 
Pilate's  better  c(mvictions,  and  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts  to  release  him,  gained  their  end. 
No  time  was  lost.     He  was  led  out  to  Calvary, 
stripped  of  his  raiment,  and  crucified  between 
two  robbers,  to  one  of  whom  the  august  sufferer 
Ijromiaed  au  immediate  entrance  into  paradise. 
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Darkness  for  three  hours  covered  the  land,  tho 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent,  and  the  rocks  wero 
shattered  by  an  earthquake.  During  the  exe- 
cution there  had  been  heard  seven  words  of 
tenderness  and  mystery.  On  being  nailed  to 
the  accursed  tree,  he  liad  offered  the  i)rayer, 
"Father,  forgive  them;"  on  feeling  the  thirst 
caused  by  fevered  wounds,  he  cried,  "  I  thirst  ;'* 
under  the  pressure  of  his  agony,  he  comi)lained, 
"My  Goa,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
rae?"  to  the  penitent  thief  he  said,  "To-day 
thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise;"  by  tlie 
utterance,  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son,"  he  made 
provisi(jn  for  the  aged  and  widowed  Virgin  ; 
"  It  is  finished ! "  was  his  exclamation  of 
triumph ;  and  he  breathed  out  his  life  in  the 
solemn  farewell,  "Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit." 

The  resurrection  took  place  at  or  before 
early  dawn  on  the  first  day  of  the  week; 
when  there  was  an  eaiiibquake,  and  an  angel 
descended  and  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the 
sepulchre  and  sat  upon  it,  so  that  the  keepers 
became  as  dead  men  from  terror.  Early  the 
same  morning  the  women  who  had  attended 
on  Jesus — viz.,  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the 
mother  of  James,  Joanna,  Salome,  and  others — 
went  out  with  spices  to  the  sepulchre  in  order 
further  to  embalm  the  Lord's  body.  They 
inquire  among  themselves  who  should  remove 
for  them  the  stone  which  closed  the  sepulchre. 
On  their  arrival  they  find  the  stone  already 
taken  away.  The  Lord  had  risen.  The 
women,  knowing  nothing  of  all  that  had  taken 
place,  were  amazed ;  they  enter  the  tomb,  and 
find  not  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  are  greatly 
perplexed.  At  this  time  Mary  Magdalene, 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  body  had 
been  stolen  away,  leaves  the  sepulchre  and  the 
other  women,  and  runs  to  the  city  to  tell  Peter 
and  John.  The  other  women  remain  still  iH 
the  tomb ;  and  immediately  two  angels  appear, 
who  announce  unto  them  that  Jesus  is  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  give  them  a  charge  in  his 
name  for  the  apostles.  They  go  out  quickly 
from  the  sepulchre,  and  proceed  in  haste  to 
the  city  to  make  this  known  to  the  disciples. 
On  the  way,  according  to  the  common  reading 
in  Matthew,  Jesus  meets  them,  permits  thera 
to  embrace  his  feet,  and  renews  the  same 
charge  to  the  apostles.  The  women  relate 
these  things  to  the  disciples ;  but  their  words 
seem  to  them  as  idle  tales,  and  they  believe 
them  not.  * 

Meantime  Peter  and  John  had  run  to  the 
sepulchre,  and  entering  it,  had  found  it  empty. 
But  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  grave- 
clothes  and  of  the  napkin  convinced  John 
that  the  body  had  not  been  removed  either  by 


*  The  statement  ia  made  in  Mark  xvi.  9  that  Jesus 
"appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene."  Some  suppose 
that  "first"  ia  here  used  to  designate,  not  the  earliest 
appearance  of  Christ  absolutely,  but  the  first  of  those 
only  which  Mark  selected  for  record.  But  the  state- 
ment api)ears  to  be  absolute;  and  the  words  in  tho 
first  clause  of  Matt  xxviii.  9,  which  seem  to  contradict 
it,  are  not  found  in  some  of  the  older  MSS.,  aud 
appear  to  be  not  genuine. 
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violence  or  by  friends;  and  the  germ  of  a 
belief  sprung  up  in  his  mind  that  the  Lord 
held  risen.  The  two  returned  to  the  city. 
Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  again  followed 
them  to  the  sepulchre,  remained  standing  and 
weeping  before  it ;  and  looking  in  she  saw  two 
angels  sitting.  Turning  around,  she  sees 
Jesus,  who  gives  to  her  also  a  solemn  charge 
for  his  disciples. 
_  These  were  not  the  only  appearances  of  the 
risen  Saviour.  He  seems  to  have  appeared  to 
various  persons  in  the  following  order : — 

To  Peter,  perhaps  early  in  the  afternoon. 

To  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  towards 
evening. 

To  the  apostles  (except  Thomas)  assembled  at  even- 
ing. 

These  five  appearances  all  took  place  at  or  near 
Jerusalem,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  same 
day  on  which  the  Lord  arose. 

To  the  apostles,  Thomas  being  present,  eight  days 
afterwards  at  Jerusalem. 

To  seven  of  the  apostles  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias. 

To  the  eleven  apostles  and  to  five  hundred  other 
brethren,  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee. 

To  James,  probably  at  Jerusalem. 

To  the  eleven  at  Jerusalem,  immediately  before  the 
ascension. 

These  appearances  are  not  recorded  by  all 
the  Evangelists,  and  some  of  them  are  to  be 
found  alone  in  the  discourses  and  epistles  of 
Paul:  only  he  records  the  appearance  of  our 
Lord  to  James.  The  stay  of  the  Lord  in  the 
world,  after  his  resurrection,  was  prolonged 
for  about  forty  days.  This  period,  employed 
by  him  in  instructing  the  apostles  as  to  their 
future  labours,  in  the  course  of  his  various 
interviews  with  them,  at  length  came  to  a 
tennination.  Giving  his  disciples  a  full  and 
final  promise  of  the  Spirit,  and  bidding  them 
wait  at  Jerusalem  till  the  promise  was  ful- 
filled, he  led  them  as  far  as  Bethany,  and 
"lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them,"  and 
in  this  act  of  benediction  he  was  "parted  from 
them  and  carried  up  into  heaven."  His  work 
being  over,  he  ascended  to  enjoy  the  reward. 
Coming  from  heaven,  he  went  back  to  it  in 
glory.  Thus  terminated  the  eventful  and 
glorious  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

The  following  elaborate  table,  from  Robin - 
Bon's  Harmony,  presents  in  a  condensed  form 
the  various  events  of  our  Saviour's  life,  with 
the  place  and  period  of  their  occurrence ; — 

PART  L 

Events  connected  with  the  Birth  and  Childhood  of  our  lord. 

Time:  About  thirteen  and  a  half  years. 

An  Angel  appears  to  Mary — Nazareth. 

Birth  of  John  the  Baptist— y«Wfr. 

An  Angel  appears  to  Joseph — Nazareth. 

The  Birth  of  Jesus — liethlehcm. 

An  Angel  appears  to  tlic  Shepherds— iVrar  Bethlehem. 

The  Circumcision  of  Jesus  and  his  Presentation  in  the 

Temple — Bethlehem ;  Jerusalem. 
The  Magi — Jerusalem ;  Bethlehem. 
The  Flight  into  Egypt.    Herod's  Cruelty.   The  Keturn 

— Bethlehem ;  Nazareth. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  Jesus  goes  to  the  Passover— 

Jerusaian. 
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PART  IL 

Announcemmt  and  Introduction  of  our  Lord's  Public 

Ministry. 

Time  :  About  one  year. 

The  Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist— TAe  Desert;    the 

Jordan. 
The  Baptism  of  Jesus-^77?e  Jordan. 
The  Temptation — Desej-t  ofJudna. 
Preface  to  John's  Gospel. 
Testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Jesus -Bethany  beyond 

Jordan. 
Jesus  gains  Diacmles— The  Jo7'dan;  Galilee? 
The  Marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee. 

PART  III. 

Our  Lord's  First  Passovef',  and  the  subsequent  transactions 
until  the  Second. 

Time  :  ,One  year. 

At  the  Passover  Jesus  drives  the  Traders  out  of  the 
Temple — Jerusalem. 

Our  Lord's  Discourse  with  '^icodemus— Jerusalem. 

Jesus  remains  in  Judea  and  Baptizes.  Further  Testi- 
mony of  John  the  Baptist. 

Jesus  departs  into  Galilee  after  John's  imprisonment. 

Our  Lord's  Discourse  with  the  Samaritan  Woman. 
Many  of  the  Samaritans  believe  on  him — Shechem  or 
Neapolis. 

Jesus  teaches  publicly  in  Galilee. 

Jesus  again  at  Cana,  where  he  heals  the  Son  of  a 
Nobleman  lying  ill  at  Capernaum — Cana  of  Galilee. 

Jesus  at  Nazareth;  he  is  there  rejected,  and  fixes  his 
abode  at  Capernaum. 

The  Call  of  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  of  James 
and  John,  ^vith  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes — 
Near  Capernaum. 

The  Healing  of  a  Demoniac  in  the  Synagogue — Caper- 
naum,. 

The  Healing  of  Peter's  Wife's  Mother,  and  many  others 
—  Capernaum. 

Jesus  with  his  Disciples  goes  from  Capernaum 
throughout  Galilee. 

The  Healing  of  a  'Leper— Galilee. 

The  Healing  of  a  Paralytic — Capernaum. 

The  Call  of  Matthew— dujJe/Tiauni. 

PART  IV. 

Our  Lord's  Second  Passover,  and  the  subsequent  transac- 
tions until  the  Third. 

Time:  One  year. 

The  Pool  of  Eethesda;  the  Healing  of  the  Infirm  Man; 

and  our  Lord's  subsequent  Discourse— J?;7/.sa/?;/i. 
The  Disciples  pluck  Ears  of  Grain  on  the  Sabbath— On 

the  way  to  Galilee. 
The  Healing  of  the  Withered  Hand  on  the  Sabbath— 

Galilee. 
Jesus  arrives  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  is  followed 

by  multitudes — Lal^e  of  Galilee. 
Jesus  withdraws  to  tlio  Mountain,  and  chooses  the 

Twelve;   the  Multitudes  follow  him— 3'ta?'  Ca^er- 

naum. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount— iVeorr  Capernatim. 
The  HeaUng  of  the  Centurion's  Servant— Capernaum. 
The  Raising  of  the  Widow's  Son— Nain. 
John  the  Baptist  in  prison  sends  Disciples  to  Jesus— 

— Galilee;  Capernaum? 
Reflections  of  Jesus  on  appealing  to  his  mighty  Works 

— Capemauw,? 
While   sitting   at  meat  with  a  Pharisee,  Jesus   is 

anointed  by  a  woman  who  had  been  a  sinner — 

Capernaum  ? 
Jesus,  with  the  Twelve,  makes  a  Second  Circuit  in 

Galilee. 
The  Healing  of  a  Demoniac.    The  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees blaspheme — Galilee. 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  seek  a  sign.    Our  Lord  a 

reflections-  Galilee. 
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The  true  Disciplca  of  Christ  hia  nearest  Relatives— 
Galilee. 

At  a  Pharisee's  table,  Jesus  denounces  woes  against 
the  Pharisees  and  others — Galilee. 

Jo '11"  fliHcourses  to  his  Disciples  and  the  Multitude— 
Galilee. 

Tlie  M.u  fchter  of  certain  Galileans.  Parable  of  the 
iJarreu  Fifj  Uoji~ Galilee. 

F I  ruble  of  tho  Howcv—Lahe  of  Galilee;  near  Caper- 
naum, 

Puiable  of  the  Tares.  Other  ParabloH — Near  Caper- 
naum. 

JeKus  directs  to  cross  tho  Lake.  Incidents.  The^ 
Tempest  stillcil — Lakeoj  Galilee. 

Tho  two  Demoniacs  of  Gadara — S.  E.  coast  of  the  Lake 
oj  Galilee. 

Levi's  Vi^MHi—Capernavm. 

T:io  RaisinK  of  Jairus'  Daughter.  The  Woman  with  a 
I Hoody  Flux — Capernaum. 

Two  Blind  JNIeu  healed,  and  a  Dumb  Spirit  cast  out— 
Capernaum? 

Josus  agiiin  at  Nazareth,  and  afrain  rejected. 

A  Third  Circuit  in  Galilee.  Tho  Twelve  instructed 
and  .'^out  forth — Galilee. 

Herod  holds  Jesus  to  bo  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he 
had  just  before  belieadod — Galilee  f  J'erea. 

The  Twelve  return,  and  Josu'^  retires  with  them  across 
the  Lake.  1'  i  vo  Thousand  are  fed — Capernaum ;  N.E. 
coast  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

Jesus  walks  upon  the  Water— ZaZe  of  Galilee;  Genne- 
sa)et. 

Our  Lord's  Discourse  to  the  Multitude  in  the  Syna- 
gogue—.4i  Capernaum. 

PART  V. 

From  our  LonVs  Third  Passorer  until  his  final  Departure 
from  Galilee  at  the  Festival  of  Tabernacles. 

Time:  SixmontJis. 

Our  Lord  justifies  his  Disciples  for  eating  with  un- 

washen  hands.    Pharisaic  Traditions — Capernaum. 
The  Daughter  of  a  Syrophconician  Woman  is  healed 

— Region  of  Tine  and  Sidon. 
A  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man  hoaled;  also  many  others. 

Four  Thousand  are  fed — The  Decapolis. 
Tlie  Pharisees  and  Sadducces  again  require  a  Sign — 

Near  Magdala. 
I'he  Disciples  cautioned  against  tho  Leaven  of  the 

Pharisees,  &.C.—N.  E.  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
A  Blind  Man  healed — Ikthsaida  (Julias). 
Peter  and  the  rest  again  profess  their  faith  in  Christ 

— Region  of  Cesar ea-I'hilippi. 
Our  Lord  foretells  his  own  Death  and  Resurrection, 

and  the  Trials  of  his  FoUoweis— Tifgr/ow  of  Cesarea- 

I'hilippi. 
The  Transfiguration.  Our  Lord's  subsequent  Discourse 

with  the  three  Disciples — Region  of  Cesai-ea-Philippi. 
riie  Healing  of  a  Demoniac,  whom  the  Disciples  could 

not  heal — Region  of  Cesarea-Phitippi. 
.Uisus  again  foretells  hia  own  Death  and  Resurrection 

— Galilee. 
The  Tribute  Money  miraculously  provided— Caper- 

naiim. 
riie  Disciples  contend  who  should  be  greatest.    Jesus 

exhorts  to  Humility,  Forbearance,  and  Brotherly 

Love — Capernaum. 
Tlie  Seventy  instructed  and  sent  out — Capernaum. 
Jesus  goes  up  to  the  Festival  of  Tabernacles.    His 

final  Departure  from  Galilee.  Incidouta  in  Samaria. 
Ten  Lepers  cleansed — Samaria. 


PART  VI. 

The  Festival  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  subsequent  transactions 
until  our  Lord's  airival  at  Bethany,  six  days  b^ore  tlie 
Fourth  Passover. 

Time  :  Six  months,  less  one  week. 

Jesua  at  the  Festival  of  Tabernacles.     His  public 

Teaching — Jerusalem. 
The  Woman  taken  in  Adulteiy— /(tru5a/«n. 
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Further  publio  Teichlng  of  our  Lord.    He  reproves 

tho  unbelieving  Jewd,  and  escapes  from  their  handa 

— Jerusalem. 
A  Lawyer  instructed.    Love  to  our  Neiglibour  defined. 

Parable  of  tho  Good  Samaritan— A'w/-yrrM.<a/<'/7». 
Jesus  in  th<5  House  of  Martha  aud  Mary— Z^///«n»/. 
The  Disciples  again  taught  iiow  io\}v&y—NearJeruialem. 
The  Seventy  return — ferusalem? 
A  Man  born  blind  is  healed  on  the  Sabbath.     Our 

Lord's  subsequent  DiHCOursea — Jerusalem. 
Jesus  in  Jerusalem  at  tho  Festival  of  Dedication.    Ho 

retires  beyond  J ovdaa— Jerusalem;   Bethany  beyond 

Jordan. 
The  Raising  of  Lazarns — Bethany. 
The  Coimsfil  of  Caia])has  against  Jesus,    He  retires 

from  Jerusalem — Jerusalem;  Ephraini. 
Jesus  beyond  Jordan  is  followed  by  Jlultitude?.    Tho 

Healing  of  the  Infirm  Woman  on  the  Sinbbath — 

Valley  of  Jordan;  I'crea. 
Our  Lord  goes  teaching  and  journeying  towards  Jeru- 
salem.   He  is  warn  (1  ag/iiiist  Herod — Perea. 
Our  Lord  dines  with  a  chief  Pharisee  on  the  Sabbath. 

Incidents — Perea. 
What  is  required  of  true  Disciples— Pere^. 
Parable  of  tho  Lost  Sheep,  &c.  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 

Son — Perea. 
Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward — Perea. 
The  Pharisees  reproved.    Parable  of  the  Rich  Man 

and  Lazarus— /^ez-ea. 
Jesus  inculcates  Forbearance.  Faith,  Humility — Perea. 
Christ's  coming  will  be  su  Iden— />;ea. 
Parables:  the  Importunate  Widow;  the  Pharisee  and 

Publican— P^-m.  ' 
Precepts  respecting  Divorce— Perea. 
Jesus  receives  and  blesses  little  Children — Perea. 
The  rich  Young  Man.    Pai'able  of  the  Labourera  in 

tho  Vineyard — Perea. 
Jesus  a  third  time  foretells  his  Death  and  Resurrection 

Perea. 
Jame>!  and  John  prefer  their  ambitious  request — Perea. 
The  Healing  of  two  Blind  Men  near  Jericho. 
The  Visit  to  Zaccheus.    Parable  of  the  Ten  Minae— 

Jericho. 
Jesus  arrives  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Passover 

—Bethany. 

PART  VII. 

Our  Lord's  Public  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  subsequent 

transactions  before  the  Fourtli  Passover. 

Time:  Five  days. 

Our  Lord's  Public  Entry  into  Jerusalem— file^Aany; 
Jerusalem. 

Tho  Barren  Fig  tree.  The  Cleansing  of  the  Templo 
— Bethany;  Jerusalem. 

The  Barren  Fig  tree  withers  away — Beticeen  Bethany 
and  Jerusalem. 

Christ's  Authority  questioned.  Parable  of  the  Two 
Sons — Jerusalem. 

Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen- /era^a/em. 

Parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King's  ^ou— Jerusalem. 

Insidious  Question  of  the  Pharisees:  Tribute  to Cajsar 
— Jerusalem. 

Insidious  Question  of  the  Sadducees :  The  Resurrection 
— Jerusalem. 

A  Lawyer  questions  Jesus.  The  two  great  Command- 
ments— Jerusalem. 

How  is  Christ  tho  Son  of  David ?—.7erH.«a/em. 

Warnings  against  the  evil  Example  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees — Jerusalem. 

Woes  against  tho  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Lamenta- 
tion over  Jenisalem— >rMia/em. 

The  Widow's  Mite— TerwA-a/ew. 

Certain  Greeks  desire  to  see  3 e%\x%— Jerusalem. 

Reflections  upon  the  Unbelief  of  tlie  Jews — Jeni.^alem. 

Jesus,  on  taking  leave  of  the  Temple,  foretells  its 
Destruction  and  the  Persecution  of  his  Disciplea— 
Jerusalem ;  Mount  of  Olives. 

The  Signs  of  Christ's  coming  to  destroy  Jerusalem, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  Jewish  State  and  Dispeusatioa 
— Mount  of  Olives. 

Transition  to  Christ's  final  Coming  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment  Exhortation  to  Watchfulness.  Parables: 
The  Teu  Virgins :  the  Five  Talents— Mount  qf  Uliea. 
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Scenes  of  the  Judgment  Day — Mount  of  Olives. 
The  Rulers  conspire.  The  Supper  at  Bethany.  Treach- 
ery of  Juda8 — Jentsalem;  Bethany. 
Preparation  for  the  Passover — Bethany;  Jerusalem. 

PART  VIIL 

The  Fourth  Passover,  our  Lord's  Passion,  and  the  accom- 
panying events  until  the  end  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

Time:  Two  days. 

The  Passover  Meal.  Contention  among  the  Twelve- 
Jerusalem. 

Jesus  washes  the  Feet  of  his  Disciples — Jerusalem. 

Jesus  points  out  the  Ti-aitor.  Judas  withdraws — Jeru- 
salem. 

Jesus  foretells  the  Fall  of  Peter  and  the  Dispersion  of 
the  Twelve — Jerusalem. 

The  Lord's  Supper — Jei'usalem. 

Jesus  comforts  his  Disciples.  The  Holy  Spirit  pro- 
mised— Jerusalein . 

Christ  the  true  Vine.  His  Disciples  hated  by  the 
W  orld — Jerusalem. 

Persecution  foretold.  Further  Promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit    Prayer  in  the  name  of  Chrmt— Jerusalem. 

Christ's  last  Prayer  with  his  Disciples — Jerusalem. 

The  Agony  in  Gethsemane — Mount  of  Olives. 

Jesus  betrayed  and  made  Prisoner — Mount  of  Olives. 

Jesus  before  Caiaphas.  Peter  thrice  denies  him— 
Jei'usalem. 

Jesus  before  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrim.  He  de- 
clares himself  to  be  the  Christ;  is  condemned  and 
mocked — Jerusalem. 

The  Sanhedrim  lead  Jesus  away  to  Pilate — Jerusalem. 

Jesus  before  Herod — Jerusalem. 

Pilate  seeks  to  release  Jesus.  The  Jews  demand 
Barabbas — Jerusalem. 

Pilate  delivers  up  Jesus  to  death.  He  is  scourged  and 
mocked — Jerusalem. 

Pilate  again  seeks  to  release  ^Qsn^— Jerusalem. 

Judas  repents  and  hangs  himself — Jerusalem. 

Jesus  is  led  away  to  be  crucified — Jerusalem. 

The  Crucifixion — Jentsalem. 

The  Jews  mock  at  Jesus  on  the  Cross.  He  commends 
his  Mother  to  John — Jerusalem. 

Darkness  prevails.  Christ  expires  on  the  Cross — 
Jerusalem. 

The  Veil  of  the  Temple  rent  and  Graves  opened. 
Judgment  of  the  Centurion.  The  Women  at  the 
Cross — Jerusalem. 

The  taking  down  from  the  Cross.  The  Burial— /e?'M- 
salem. 

The  Watch  at  the  Sepulchre— JerMsafem. 

PART  IX. 

Our  Lord's  Resurrection,  his  subsequent  Appearances,  and 
his  Ascension. 

Time:  Forty  days. 

The  Morning  of  the  B^esuvrection— Jerusalem. 

Visit  of  the  Women  to  the  Sepulchre.  Mary  Magdalene 

returns — Jerusalem. 
Vision  of  Angels  in  the  Sepulchre — Jerusalem. 
The  Women  return  to  the  City.    Jesus  meets  them — 

Jerusalem. 
Peter  and  John  run  to  the  Sepulchre— Jen«a/e?w. 
Our  Lord  is  seen  by  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Sepulchre 

—Jerusalem. 
Eeport  of  the  Watch — Jei'usalem. 
Our  Lord  is  seen  of  Peter;  then  by  two  Disciples  on 

the  way  to  Emmaus — Jei'usalem;  Enimaus. 
Jesus  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  Apostles,  Thomas 

being  absent — Jerusalem. 
Jesus  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  Apostles,  Thomas 

being  present — Jerusalem. 
The  Apostles  go  away  into  Galileo.    Jesus  shows  him- 
self to  seven  of  them  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias — Galilee. 
Jesus  meets  the  Apostles  and  above  five  huudi-ed 

Brethren  on  a  Mountain  in  Galilee — Galilee. 
Our  Lord  is  seen  of  James;  then  of  all  the  Apostles- 

Jerusalem. 
The  Ascension— 5e<Aany.  (Sec  Chuist.) 
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JETHEO  (Exod.  iii.  1)— a  priest  or  prince 
of  Midian,  and  father-in-law  of  Moses,  He  is 
called  "Eaguel"  (Num.  x.  29)  and  "Eeuel" 
(Exod.  ii.  is),  and  was  probably  knowTi  by 
either  name.  It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that 
he  was  a  descendant  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv. 
2);  but  what  was  the  nature  of  his  office  as 
priest  (or  prince,  as  some  say  it  should  be 
rendered),  we  know  not.     (See  Hobab.) 

JEWELS  (Gen.  xxiv.  53).  This  term  is 
applied  to  ornaments  made  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  used  to  adorn  the  person.  We 
find  them  among  the  presents  which  the 
servants  of  Abraham  made  to  Rebekah  and 
her  family  when  they  sought  her  in  marriage 
for  Isaac  (Isa.  Ixi.  10).  It  is  probable  that 
much  skill  was  attained,  at  a  very  early  period, 
in  the  manufacture  of-  metal  ornaments,  such 
as  chains,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  &c.,  (Num.  xxxi. 
50;  Ezek.  xvi.  12;  Hos.  ii.  13.) 

The  word  is  figuratively  used  to  denote  any- 
thing peculiarly  precious;  as,  the  chosen  people 
of  God  (Mai.  iii.  17),  or  wisdom  (Prov.  xx.  15). 
JEWRY  (Luke  xxiii.  5)— the  same  with 
Judea.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Dan.  V.  13). 

JEWS  (2  Ki.  xvi.  6).  The  word  first  occurs 
in  this  passage,  and  denotes  the  Judeans,  or 
men  of  Judah,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
seceding  ten  tribes  who  retained  the  name  of 
Israel.  The  name  Israelites  was  applied  to  the 
twelve  tribes  or  descendants  of  Jacob  (Israel) 
as  a  body;  but  after  the  separation  of  the  tribes, 
the  above  distinction  obtained  until  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  which  terminated  the  existence 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah;  and  thenceforward, 
until  the  present  day,  the  descendants  of  Jacob 
are  called  Jews,  and  constitute  one  of  the  two 
classes  into  which  the  \Ajhole  human  family  is 
frequently  divided,  viz.,  Jews  and  Gentiles 
(Rom.  ii.  9,  10).  (See  Hebrews.)  Since  the 
overthrow  of  their  government,  and  the  final 
destruction  of  their  city,  the  Jews  have  been 
set  up  on  high  as  a  visible,  incontrovertible, 
and  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  truth  and 
faithfulness  of  Jehovah.  The  cruelties  they 
have  undergone  have  been  enormous;  the 
slavery  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  is 
incredible.  Jew  is  very  often,  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  the  general  name  given  for  the  opponents 
of  Jesus.  Their  return  to  the  rest  and  privi- 
leges of  God's  people  will  be  as  "life  from  the 
dead"  (Rom.  xi.  15,  25-28). 

The  number  of  Jews  in  the  world  has  been 
variously  estimated. 

JEZEBEL  (1  Ki.  xvi.  31)— the  wife  of  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel — was  the  daughter  of  a  Zidonian 
king,  and  of  course  educated  in  the  idolatrous 
practices  of  her  native  country.  It  is  cliarged 
upon  Ahab  as  a  sin  of  the  deepest  die  that  he 
should  connect  himself  with  such  a  woman. 
She  introduced  the  worship  of  Baal  and  other 
idols,  maintaining  400  idolatrous  jiriests  at 
her  own  expense,  while  Ahab  maintained  450 
more  (1  Ki.  xviii.  19).  This  wicked  woman 
once  resolved  on  the  extermination  of  all  the 
prophets  of  God.  Obadiah,  who  was  a  pious 
man,  and  principal  ofiicer  of  Ahab's  household, 
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rescued  100  of  them  at  one  time  from  her  grasp, 
and  siijjplied  them  with  bread  and  water  while 
they  were  concealed  in  caves  (1  Ki.  xviii.  3,  4, 
13).  Soon  after  this,  Elijah  caused  the  450 
priests  of  Baal  supported  by  Ahab  to  be  put  to 
death.  For  tiiis  ])roceedin^'  Jezebel  threatened 
to  take  the  life  of  Elijah,  but  her  pur|)ose  was 
frustrated.  Soon  afterwards  she  i)lanued  and 
perpetrated  the  murder  of  Naboth ;  and  by 
usin-^'  the  king's  name  and  authority  with  the 
leading  men  of  Jezreel,  she  secured  their 
co-oi)eration  in  the  flagrant  crime  (1  Ki.  xxi. 
1-13).  The  doom  of  this  imj)ious  w^oman  was 
I)redicted  by  Elijah,  and  was  m  due  time  visited 
upon  her  to  the  very  letter.  (See  Ahab,  Jehu.  ) 
In  Ilev.  ii.  20  there  is  an  allusion  to  this 
history;  but  whether  the  word  Jezebel  is  there 
used  as  the  name  of  a  person  then  living,  and 
resembling  in  character  Jezebel  of  old,  or 
whether  it  is  only  used  proverbially,  as  it  is  in 
modern  times,  to  denote  a  cunning,  wicked, 
deceitful,  abandoned  woman,  is  not  certain. 

JE'AREVAj— God's  seed  or  soivitn/  (Josh.  xix. 
IS)— a  royal  city,  now  Zerin,  within  the  bounds 
f  Manasseh,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  -where  the 
dings  of  Saul's  death  in  the  battle  at  Gilboa 
ere  first  announced  (2  Sam.  iv.  4),  and  where 
is  son  Ishbosheth  reigned  after  his  father's 
eath  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  fountain  in  Jezreel  (see  Ha  rod),  where 
the  Israelites  encamped  before  the  battle  of 
Gilboa  (1  Sam,  xxix.  1),  was  the  very  spot 
where  the  crusadei-s  encamped  in  1183,  when 
on  the  eve  of  a  battle  with  Saladin.  Ahab  and 
J  Oram  resided  at  Jezreel  (1  Ki,  xviii,  45;  2  Ki. 
ix,  15);  and  Jezebel  and  Joram  wei-e  slain 
tliere  by  Jehu  (2  Ki,  ix.  24-33),  There  was 
also  a  city  in  southern  Judah  of  this  name 
(Josh.  XV,  56). 

Jezreel,  valley  of  (Josh,  xvii,  16)— an 
extensive  valley  (1  Sam,  xxxi.  7),  called  by  the 
Greeks  Esdrailon,  stretching  south  and  south- 
west from  mount  Tabor  and  Nazareth,  and  re- 
markable for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  It  was 
the  scene  of  many  battles.  Among  them  are  one 
between  Deborah  and  Barak  and  Sisera,  the 
commander  of  the  Syrians  (Judg.  iv,  14),  one 
between  Ahab  and  the  Syrians  (comp,  1  Sam, 
xxix.  1;  1  Ki,  XX,  26),  another  between  Saul 
and  the  Philistines  (1  Sam,  xxix,  1),  and  an- 
other between  Gideon  and  the  Midianites 
(Judg,  vi.  33), 

This  y)lain  is  computed  by  modem  travellers 
to  be  at  least  15  miles  square.  One  of  them 
speaks  of  it  as  a  chosen  place  for  battles  and 
military  operations  in  every  age,  from  the 
time  of  Barak  to  that  of  Bonaparte;  Jews, 
Gentiles,  Egyptians,  Saracens,  Christian  cru- 
saders, and  antichristian  Frenchmen,  Persians, 
Druses,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  Warriors  out  of 
every  nation  which  is  under  heaven  have 
pitched  their  tents  upon  the  plains  of  Esdraehm, 
and  have  beheld  the  various  banners  of  their 
nation  wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  Hermon, 
The  soil  is  extremely;  rich;  and  in  every 
direction  are  the  most  i)icturesque  views— the 
hills  of  Nazareth  to  the  north;  those  of  Sa- 
mai-ia  to  the  south;  to  the  east  the  mountaina 
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of  Tabor  and  Hermon;  and  CJarmel  to  tlie 
south-west.  The  phiin  ofKjns  alxjut  3  miles 
from  Nazareth,  on  the  way  t  >  Jerusalem, 

JO  Ah— Jehovah- Father  (2  Sam.  ii.  18)— waa 
one  of  three  nephews  of  David,  and  the  cfjm- 
mander-in-chief  of  his  army  (1  Chr.  iL  16; 
xi,  6),  He  was  evidently  a  valiant  man,  but 
ambitious  and  revengeful.  To  revenge  the 
death  of  his  brother  Asahel,  whom  Abner  had 
killed  in  self-defence  (2  Sam.  ii.  23),  he  treach- 
erously assassinated  this  distinguished  general 
(2  Sa  n.  iii,  27).  He  brought  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Absalom  and  his  father  after 
the  murder  of  Amnon;  but  when  Absalom 
rebelled,  Joab  adhered  to  his  master;  and 
under  his  generalship  the  troops  of  ]3avid, 
though  much  inferior  in  number,  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  army  which  had  been 
collected  by  this  abandoned  and  infatuated 
young  man ;  and,  conti'ary  to  the  express 
orders  of  David,  he  put  him  to  death  wdth  his 
own  hand  as  he  hung  suspended  from  the  oak 
tree  (2  Sam,  xviii,  14).  After  this  event  David 
promoted  Amasa  to  be  his  general-in-chief,  by 
which  Joab  was  deeply  offended,  secretly 
resolved  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  and  rival, 
and  took  the  first  opportunity  of  assassinating 
him,  as  he  had  done  Abner  (2  Sam.  xx.  10). 
David,  after  this,  seems  to  have  taken  him 
again  into  favour  (2  Sam,  xxiv,  2),  When 
David  the  king  had  become  old,  however,  Joab 
combined  with  Abiathar  the  priest  and  others 
to  set  Adonijah  on  the  throne,  in  defiance  of 
the  will  of  David,  who  had,  by  divine  direction, 
resolved  to  make  Solomon  king  (1  Ki,  ii,  28). 
The  plot  was  seasonably  defeated,  and  Solomon 
was  proclaimed  king  the  same  day.  But  Joab 
now  seemed  to  David  so  evidently  an  object  of 
the  divine  displeasure  that  he  solemnly  charged 
Solomon  to  punish  him  for  all  his  enormous 
crimes,  and  esi)ecially  for  the  murder  of  two 
valiant  men  better  than  himself — Abner  and 
Amasa.  Adonijah  was  the  natural  heir,  biit 
Solomon  was  divinely  pointed  out  to  succeed. 
Joab  therefore  preferred  human  custom  to  the 
express  revelations  of  the  Theocracy— -was 
guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  divine  King 
of  Israel.  Conscious  that  his  life  was  forfeited, 
he  sought  an  asylum  at  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
which  position  he  absolutely  refused  to  relin- 
quish; and  Benaiah,  now  advanced  to  be  the 
captain  of  the  host,  slew  him  by  the  altar, 
agreeably  to  the  command  of  the  young  king. 
He  was  buried  in  his  own  house,  in  the  wilder- 
ness (1  Ki.  ii.  5-34). 

JOANNA  (Luke  viii.  1)  is  mentioned  as 
the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward  or  head 
servant.  She  may  have  been  the  subject  of 
some  miraculous  cure  by  Christ,  whom  she 
followed,  and  to  whom  she  ministered  (Luke 
xxiv.  10). 

JOA^B—JrJiornh-gircn—l.  (2  KI  xiii.  1) 
or  JEHOASH  (2  Ki.  xii.  1)— was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ahaziali,  king  of  Judah,  Jeho- 
sheba  (or  "  Jehoshabeath,"  2Chr,  xxii.  11),  the 
wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high  priest,  his  aunt, 
preserved  him  from  the  murderous  designs  of 
Athaliah,  his  grandmother,  when  he  was  but  a 
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year  old,  and  kept  him  hid  six  years  in  a 
chamber  belonging  to  the  temple.  (See  Atha- 
LIAH.)  When  he  was  seven  years  of  age, 
Jehoiada  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with 
Azariah  and  others,  to  set  up  young  Joash  for 
their  sovereign,  and  dethrone  the  wicked  Atha- 
liah.  After  preparing  matters  in  the  kingdom , 
and  bringing  the  Levites,  and  such  others  as 
they  could  trust,  to  Jerusalem,  they  crowned 
him  in  the  court  of  the  temple  with  great 
solemnity,  (2  Ki.  xi. )  Joash  behaved  himself 
well  while  Jehoiada  the  high  priest  lived  and 
was  his  guide;  but  no  sooner  was  this  good  man 
removed  than  he  began  to  listen  to  the  counsels 
of  his  wicked  courtiers.  The  woi'ship  of  God 
fell  into  neglect,  and  idolatry  prevailed. 
Zechariah  the  priest,  son  of  Jehoiada,  warned 
him  of  his  sin  and  danger ;  but  as  a  reward  of 
his  fidelity  he  was,  by  order  of  Joash,  stoned  to 
death  between  the  porch  and  the  altar.  When 
dying,  he  assured  them  that  God  would  avenge 
his  death  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20-22),  to  which  event 
our  Saviour  is  supposed  by  some  to  refer  (Matt. 
xxiii.  35).  Hazael  invaded  the  kingdom;  but 
Joash,  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  including 
all  the  treasures  and  furniture  of  the  temj^le 
and  palace,  redeemed  his  capital  from  plunder 
(2  Ki.  xii.  18).  After  suffering  other  injuries 
from  the  Syrians,  and  after  being  loaded  with 
ignominy,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  ser- 
vants, after  a  reign  of  forty-one  years  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  24-27). 

2.  (2  Ki.  xiii.  9.)  Son  and  successor  of 
Jehoahaz,  king  of  Israel,  and  grandson  of  Jehu, 
was  for  two  or  three  years  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  government;  and  he  reigned  alone, 
after  his  father's  death,  fourteen  years.  He 
was  a  wicked  prince,  thoiigh  he  was  successful 
in  three  campaigns  against  the  Syrians,  and 
recovered  the  cities  which  they  took  from  his 
father,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Elisha 
(2  Ki.  xiii.  15-25).  He  was  also  signally 
successful  in  a  war  with  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah  (see  Amaziah),  soon  after  the  termin- 
ation of  which  he  died  (2  Ki.  xiv.  12-16). 
Several  other  persons  of  the  name  occur  in 
Scripture. 

JOB  (Job  i.  1) — a  man  of  singular  piety 
and  more  singular  trials,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  Idumea  at  a  very  eai'ly  period 
of  the  world.  Some  have  supposed  that  he 
was  the  same  with  Jobab  (1  Chr.  i.  44),  great 
grandson  of  Esau;  but  others  place  him  before 
Abraham's  time. 

Job,  book  of.  The  canonical  authority  of  the 
book  of  Job,  as  the  history  of  a  real  personage, 
is  amply  attested  by  inspired  witnesses.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  three  men,  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job,  and  the  apostle  James  refers 
to  the  patience  and  resignation  of  the  patriarch 
—"Ye  have  heard  of  the  jiatience  of  Job." 
Were  the  character  and  sufferings  of  Job 
creations  of  the  fancy,  such  appeals  could  not 
be  made  to  his  existence  or  virtues  either  with 
honesty  or  truth.  Paul,  too,  recognized  the 
book  of  Job  as  a  genuine  and  authentic 
composition  of  insjiired  authority,  wlien  he 
introduced  a  quotation  from  the  fifth  chapter, 
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with    the    usual    seal    and    formula,    "It    is 
written  "  (1  Cor.  iii.  19).     The  general  opinion 
of  the  church  has  been  in  unison  with  the 
testimony  of  Scripture. 

Yet  there  have  been  critics  who  have  sup- 
posed this  portion  of  the  sacred  volume  to  be 
a  fictitious  tale,  and  have  argued  in  favour 
of  this  theory  from  the  peculiarities  of  its 
structure,  its  apparent  artificiality,  the  poetical 
and  measured  addresses  of  its  various  speakers 
— wanting  the  easy  negligence  of  familiar  con- 
versation, and  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  those  studied  orations  which  heroes  of 
romance  are  often  imagined  to  pronounce,  and 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  device  of  the 
author,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his 
rhetorical  skill.  But  if  the  book  be  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  then  its  assertions  and 
reasonings  demand  our'faith,  in  whatever  garb 
they  may  be  clothed.  The  alphabetical  x>salms 
lose  not  their  authority  from  the  mechanical 
formation  of  their  stanzas,  and  though  the 
mode  of  their  structure  may  not  correspond 
with  our  ideas  of  dignity  and  taste.  Nor  do 
we  regard  the  speeches  of  Job  and  his  friends 
as  preserved  with  verbal  accuracy,  but  as  giving 
with  the  substance  the  distinctive  moulds  of 
thought  and  phraseology.  Does  not  authentic 
history  rest  on  a  similar  basis,  though  speeches 
of  considerable  length  are  often  introduced  with 
evident  traces  of  ■embellishment,  not  merely 
in  such  authors  as  Thucydides,  Livy,  ^  and 
Josephus,  who  often  adorn  their  pages  with  a 
fictitious  oration  becoming  the  circumstances 
of  its  supposed  delivery,  but  also  in  other 
annalists  noted  for  their  simple  and  unambitious 
narration  of  facts  and  events?  Nor,  in  esti- 
mating the  style  and  character  of  the  book 
under  out  notice,  must  we  neglect  those  sus- 
ceptibilities of  glowing  excitement  which  are 
lodged  in  an  Oriental  constitution,  and  which 
were  so  likely  to  be  roused  in  their  intensity 
by  a  scene  so  awful  as  the  dwelling  and 
appearance  of  the  prostrate  and  dejected 
sufferer. 

And  the  tale  is  soon  rehearsed,  being  far 
more  simple  than  many  which  are  current  in 
Arabia,  than  even  the  Mekamat  of  Hariri,  to 
which  it  has  been  so  often  compared.  No  plot 
is  studied,  so  as  to  command  a  thrilling  evolu- 
tion. Job,  a  very  rich  emir  of  Idumea,  main- 
tains a  character  worthy  of  his  elevation ;  yet, 
through  the  agency  of  Satan,  he  experiences  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  by  a  series  of  sudden  and 
singular  disasters — his  property  destroyed,  his 
servants  butchered,  his  family  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  the  festive  hall,  and  himself  agonized 
with  a  loathsome  distemper.  In  his  solitude 
and  affliction  his  friends  come  to  yield  him 
solace  and  sympathy ;  yet,  in  ignorance  of  his 
character,  they  upbraid  him  for  some  secret 
impiety,  as  the  cause  of  God's  visitations; 
while  the  patriarch,  conscious  of  his  integrity, 
denies  in  varied  forms  the  unjust  and  cruel 
imputation.  To  terminate  the  controversy, 
Jehovah  appears  in  the  cloud,  upholds  the 
innocence  of  his  servant,  rebukes  him  for  some 
unwarranted  expressions,  condemns  his  friends, 
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j'Tul  fij)T)ointH  -Jol)  as  uieiliator  to  expiate  tlieir 
I  lilt  by  a  Kuitablo  oblation.  The  wealth  of 
!  lib  in  a  short  time  is  doubled,  a  numeruus  and 
i  looming  progeny  surround  his  hearth,  and  in 
I  good  old  age  he  is  blessed  with  a  jjeacef ul 
mid  happy  dissolution. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  liis  "  Introduction," 
Umbreit  sujiposes  the  book  to  be  a  jjhilosophical 
romance,  written  in  a  spirit  of  contradiction  to 
the  Mosaic  system;  and  maintains,  in  the 
.second  chapter,  that  it  was  composed  by  an 
uidcnown  author  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth,  or  rather  during  the 
'  aptivity.  Had  the  book  been  composed 
V,  so  late  a  period  and  for  such  a  purpose, 
!  I  light  we  not  have  expected  some  allusion 
to  the  national  institute,  or  to  the  sacred 
I  ode,  or  to  some  ei)och  in  the  miraculous 
history  of  Israel  ?  The  style,  moreover,  is 
that  of  the  earlier  and  not  of  the  later 
Hebrew ;  as  a  slight  comparison  of  Job 
■with  Zechariah  will  at  once  decide,  and  show 
a  difference  as  great  as  exists  between  the 
terse  Saxon  of  English  authors  of  the  olden 
time  and  the  foreign  and  Latinized  inversions 
of  writers  of  more  modern  date.  Nor  is 
Umbreit  singular  in  his  ojiinion  as  to  the  late 
composition  of  the  book  of  Job;  De  Wette, 
Warburton,  and  Le  Olerc  are  of  a  similar 
mind,  supposing  the  unlikeliest  of  all  persons, 
iOzra,  to  be  the  author.  Of  all  the  sacred 
]  >enmen,  Ezra  is  the  most  improbable,  his  style 
1  leing  so  plain  and  prosaic,  and  abounding  with 
('haldaic  idioms  far  remote  from  the  classic 
'urity  of  the  early  writers  of  the  Hebrew. 
Accustomed  to  speak  the  language  of  Babylon 
nay,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  book  being 
written  in  that  tongue — when  he  attempted  to 
\\rite  in  the  dialect  of  his  fathers,  familiar 
words  and  phrases  of  Chaldee  origin  would 
thrust  themselves  into  his  composition;  not 
unlike  the  Scotticisms  which  a  century  ago 
lept  into  the  English  style  of  authors  who 
;  Nvelt  north  of  the  Tweed.  Umbreit  and  De 
Wette  tell  us  of  Chaldseisms  to  be  found  in 
iob;  and  yet  these  i^eculiarities  which  corre- 
l>ond  not  w"ith  an  uncorrupted  Hebrew  style, 
6o  far  from  being  Aramaisms  of  a  later  age,  are 
rather  Arabisms,  and  are  proofs  of  the  very 
great  antiquity  of  the  book,  and  carry  back  its 
composition  to  a  remote  era,  when  the  chief 
dialects  of  the  East,  especially  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  had  not  diverged,  or  were  only  on  the 
point  of  divergence.  Alluding  to  such  words 
and  phrases,  Gesenius  says,  "There  is  in  this 
book  nuich  that  is  analogous  to  the  Arabic 
language,  or  that  may  be  explained  by  it." 
Do  not  these  analogies  show,  that  instead  of  a 
modern  date,  one  of  deej)  antiquity  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  book  of  Job— a  period  when 
the  alliance  between  Arabic  and  Hebrew  was 
close,  though  on  the  eve  of  separation. 

Others  assign  a  date  somewhat  earlier  to  the 
composition  of  the  poem;  Vaehinger,  Keil, 
Schlottmann,  and  others,  supposing  Solomon 
to  have  been  the  author,  from  observing  a 
similarity  between  Job  and  the  writings  of  the 
royal  sage,    liosenmiiller  has  shown  the  close 
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agreement  of  many  forms  of  thotight  an! 
speech.  Yet  we  can  easily  account  for  such 
coincidences.  Must  not  Solomon,  in  his  deup 
and  varied  researches,  have  studieil  the  philo- 
sophy of  Job  ?  and  as  he  has  often  written  on 
kindred  topics,  may  he  not  have  been  led  to 
the  adoption  of  similar  phraseology,  Job  being 
the  only  book  in  which  the  daring  themes  on 
which  Solomon  has  descanted  are  ])ur.sued? 
Such  is  our  conclusion  after  a  careful  and 
ciitical  comparison  of  Job  with  the  books  of 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  similarities 
of  expression  occur  only  in  those  paragrai)h3 
which  treat  of  subjects  on  which  the 
Idumean  patriarch  and  his  friends  have 
spoken. 

A  third  class  of  critics  suppose  Moses  to 
have  been  the  author  of  this  disputed  produc- 
tion, and  to  have  written  it  while  he  sojourned 
in  Midian,  to  console  his  brethren  in  Egypt 
during  the  period  of  their  slavery.  The  argu- 
ments which  we  urged  against  the  Esdrine 
authorship  militate  also  against  this  supposi- 
tion, there  being  no  allusion  to  any  former 
portion  of  their  history  from  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  even  where  Job  does  refer  to  the 
creation  or  the  deluge,  the  mode  of  reference 
is  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  narration  in  style, 
spirit,  and  fnuality.  A  more  probable  and 
natural  conclusion  is  that  of  Eichhom,  that 
the  author  lived  prior  to  Moses,  and  was 
in  all  probability  Job  himself,— that  Moses, 
having  foimd  the  book,  revised  it,  with  addi- 
tions, and  that  on  account  of  this  revision 
by  one  so  well  qualified  as  Moses,  it  was 
allowed  by  the  Jews  to  form  a  portion  of  their 
Scriptures.  '"  This  theory,"  says  Magee, 
"possesses  this  decided  advantage,  that  it 
solves  all  the  phenomena."  SuiSce  it  to  say 
in  general,  that  Moses  seems  to  have  written 
both  the  exordium  and  the  conclusion,  the 
former  ending  with  the  repetition  of  the  re- 
markable phrase,  "  In  all  this  did  not  Job  sin 
with  his  lips  " — a  phrase  refeiring  entirely  to 
the  preceding  conduct  and  sentiments  of  the 
man  of  God,  and  intimating  that  afterwards, 
tlirough  the  frailty  of  his  nature  and  force  of 
his  sorrows,  words  of  sin  escaped  from  his 
mouth.  On  this  hypothesis  we  have  the 
Mosaic  edition  of  Job,  the  most  ancient  literary 
production  in  existence.  Venerable  for  its 
age,  fascinating  in  its  contents,  as  well_  as 
sacred  from  its  canonical  authority,  its  claims 
on  our  regard  are  numerous  and  peculiar. 
The  proofs  of  a  hoary  antiquity ;  the  varied 
and  magnificent  conceptions  and  imagery, 
natural  as  the  spicy  gales  and  sunny  hues  of 
eastern  climes;  the  breathings  of  an  ardent 
piety,  and  enforcements  of  a  rigid  and  exalted 
morality,  with  which  it  abounds,  cast  around  it 
an  entrancing  lustre  and  interest. 

The  precise  century  of  Job's  existence  may 
not  be  known,  yet  no  doubt  can  exist  of  its 
patriarchal  antiquity.  No  reference  is  made 
to  any  sacerdotal  order.  Job  being  himself  a 
priest,  as  Noah  and  Abraham ;  while  there  are 
frequent  allusions  to  the  most  ancient  fonn  of 
idolatry— the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven; 
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the  most  ancient  mode  of  computing  wealtli— 
by  cattle ;  the  most  ancient  mode  of  writing — 
graving  with  an  "iron  pen  and  lead  in  the 
rock;"  and  tbe  "daughters  received  an  in- 
hei-itance  among  their  brethren."  Job  must 
have  lived  to  a  great  age,  surviving  his  trial 
140  years,  and  having  had  sons  and  daughters 
settled  in  their  own  houses  when  his  woes 
commenced.  Astronomical  calc.lations  have 
been  made  to  prove  the  time  of  his  existence. 
The  Chimah  and  Chesil  to  which  Job  alludes 
are  supposed  to  be  Taurus  and  Scorpio,  the 
cardinal  constellations  of  spring  and  autumn 
in  his  time,  the  principal  stars  of  which  are 
Aldebaran,  the  bull's  eye,  and  Antares,  the 
scorpion's  heart.  Knowing  the  present  longi- 
tude of  these  luminaries,  and  calculating  from 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  Goguet  and 
Ducoutant  in  France,  and  Brinkley  and  Hales 
in  Britain,  have  attempted  to  fix  the  time  of 
Job — the  latter  pair  of  wT:iters  at  about  184 
years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  But  these 
constellations  must  have  been  leaders  for 
several  years,  and  can  furnish  no  exact  data 
for  precise  computation.  In  Job's  time  the 
mother  language  of  Asia  seems  not  to  have 
been  divided  into  the  dialects  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Phoenician ;  such 
a  division  seems  only  coming  into  existence 
about  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Jacob  into 
Egypt.  Job,  then,  must  have  lived  at  a 
period  still  more  early,  j)erhaps  cotemporaiy 
with  Isaac. 

The  book  of  Job  exhibits  a  complete  picture 
of  the  patriarchal  religion — a  religion  one  in 
spirit  with  Christianity,  as  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  both  are  the  same.     Thus — 

1.  The  Being  of  a  God. — As  Creator  and 
Governor,  (ch,  xxxviii.) 

2.  The  Fall. — The  offer  of  pardon  pre-sup- 
poses  guilt,  (ch.  xv. ) 

3.  Mercy. — Through  the  medium  of  sacrifice 
and  intercession,  (ch,  xlviii. ) 

4.  Immortality  of  the  soul  and  resurrection  of 
the  body  (ch.  xix.  25). 

Job  expressly  despairs  again  and  again  of 
rest  on  earth,  therefore  the  appearance  and 
delivei-ance  of  the  Goel  in  the  following  jjassage 
must  take  place  in  another  world : — 

"23  0!  that  my  words  were  inscribed, — 
That  they  were  engraven  on  a  tablet 

24  With  a  stylus  of  iron,  and  with  lead, 
Furrowed  upon  the  rocks  for  eternity. 

25  Yet  I  know  my  Redeemer,  he  liveth, 
And  the  last,*  will  he  arise  on  the  dust 

(ashes  of  the  grave) ; 

26  And  after  this  my  sliin  has  been  decomposed 

by  disease. 
Even  from  (without)  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God, 

27  Whom  I  shall  see  to  me  (propitious). 
And  mine  eyes  shall  behold  him,  and  not 

estranged, — 
Thus  the  ardent  longings  of  my  breast 
are  (will  be)  completed." 

Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
has  suffered  more  by  the  modern  division  into 
chapters  than  Job.     The  following  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  book  may  be  found  of  some  use  to 
the  student  in  preserving  the  connection  of  the 
subject: — 

1.  Job's  character  and  trials,  chs.  i.-iii. 

2.  First  series  of  conversations  or  contro- 

versies, viz. : — 
Eliphaz's  address,  iv. ,  v. 
Job's  answer,  vi. ,  vii. 
Bildad's  address,  viii. 
Job's  answer,  ix.,  x. 
Zophar's  address,  xi. 
Job's  answer,  xii.-xiv. 

3.  Second  series  of  controversy : — 

Eliphaz's  address,  xv. 
Job's  answer,  xvi. ,  xvii. 
Bildad's  address,  xviii. 
Job's  answer,  xix. 
Zophar's  address,  xx. 
Job's  answer,  x^i. 

4.  Third  series  of  controversy : — 

Eliphaz's  address,  xxii. 
Job's  answer,  xxiii. ,  xxiv. 
Bildad's  address,  xxv. 
Job's  answer,  xxvi.  -xxxi. 

5.  Elihu's  four  speeches  to  Job,  xxxii.-xxxvii. 
G.  Jehovah's  first  and  second  address  to  Job, 

xxxviii. -xli. 

7.  Humiliation  of  Job,  and  his  final  pros- 
perity, xlii. 

The  speeches  of  Elihu  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  of  later  origin  than  the  rest  of 
the  book,  but  there  is  no  sure  proof  for  the 
opinion. 

JOCHEBED  (Exod.  vi.  20)— the  mother  of 
Aaron,  Moses,  and  Miriam — was  the  wife  and 
aunt  of  Amrani,  and  the  daughter  of  Levi 
(Num.  xxvi.  59). 

JOEL — whose  God  is  Jehovah — prophecy  O!^, 
is  the  twenty-ninth  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  fifth  of  the  propljetic  books  in  chrono- 
logical order.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
uttered  in  the  reign  of  Aliaz,  and  the  author  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  between 
B.  c.  810  and  700.  There  being  nothing  marked 
as  to  person  or  times  in  these  proi)hecies,  the 
period  of  Joel's  service  has,  however,  been 
variously  computed.  He  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  book 
contains  a  remarkable  prediction  of  the  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit —fulfilled  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  The  burden  of  the  pi'ophecy  of 
Joel  is  the  dreadful  temporal  judgments  which 
were  to  come  upon  the  Jews,  and  which  he 
figuratively  describes  as  ah-eady  present.  In 
view  of  these,  the  people  are  exhorted  to  re- 
pent and  humble  themselves  before  God,  that 
they  may  obtain  forgiveness  and  find  gi'ace  in 
the  day  of  his  merciful  visitation. 

The  proi:)hecy  is  short  in  compass,  but  vigorou 
in  style.  The  oracle  begins  with  threatening 
yet  more  fearful  devastations  than  any  whicFi 
had  come  upon  the  land — by  un  invasion  of 
locusts — described  in  language  of  graphic  anil 
thrilling  power  ;  and  the  nation,  in  view  of  so 
fearful  a  calamity  imjiending,  is  exhorted  to 
penitence  and  prayer.  The  flight,  number,  vor- 
acity, and  terrors  of  the  locust  are  toTiched  with 
inimitable  verity  and  power.     The  imagination 
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at  once  realizes  the  scene,  as  it  has  been  some-  1 
what  loosely  paraphrased  : — 

"Tho  locuist  is  fierce,  and  strong,  and  Rrim, 
And  an  armed  man  is  afraid  of  him; 
lie  comes  lilie  a  winged  Kliapo  of  droad, 
"With  hiH  shielded  back  and  armed  head. 
And  Ilia  double  wings  for  hasty  llight, 
And  iiis  keen  unwearying  apix^tito. 
lie  cornea  witli  famine  and  fear  along, — 
An  army  a  million  million  strong; 
Like  Eden  the  Imid  before  tliey  llnd. 
But  they  leave  it  a  desolate  waste  behind." 


But  the  people  are  not  wholly  cast  off,  and 
.foel  invites  them  by  gladdening  womises  to 
trust  in  God,  and  have  faith  in  tnat  coming 
period  when  the  Spirit,  in  copious  and  re- 
freshing influence,  should  be  outpoured— an 
oracle  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The 
whole  prophecy  is  full  of  vivid  imagery — 
sublime  as  Isaiah,  and  tender,  too,  as  Jeremiah. 
"  Mighty  before  the  Lord"  is  the  language  of 
his  servant  Joel. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  (Matt.  iii.  1)— apro- 

Sihet,  and  the  forenmner  of  our  Saviour— the 
:<jlias  of  the  New  Testament.  He  was  the  son 
of  Zacharias,theag'edpriest,andElizabeth(Ltike 
i.  13),  and  was  born  about  six  months  before 
Christ.  His  birth  and  work  were  predicted  by 
the  angel  Gabriel  (Luke  i.  5-15),  and  by  Isaiah 
( Isa.  xi.  3),  and Malachi  (Mai.  iv.  5).  Hegrewup 
in  solitude ;  and  when  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
l)egan  to  preach  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  and 
to  call  the  people  to  repentance  and  reformation. 
]iy  divine  direction,  he  baptized  with  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance  all  who  came  unto  him  confes- 
sing their  sins  (Luke  iii,  3);  and  many  supposed 
he  might  be  "the  Christ"  (John  i.  19-28). 
His  manner  of  life  was  solitary  and  austere; 
for  he  seems  to  have  shunned  the  habitations 
of  men,  and  to  have  subsisted  on  locusts  and 
wild  honey ;  while  his  dress  was  made  of  the 
coarse  hair  of  camels,  and  a  leather  girdle  was 
al)out  his  loins.  (See  Honey,  Locusts.  )  John, 
moreover,  announced  to  the  Jews  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  called  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  iii.  2).  Multitudes 
flocked  to  hear  him,  and  to  be  baptized  of  him, 
from  every  part  of  the  land;  and  among  the 
rest  came  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  applied  for 
baptism.  John  at  first  hesitated,  on  account 
of  the  dignity  of  the  person  and  his  own  un- 
worthinesB ;  but  when  Jesus  told  him  that  it 
was  necessary,  John  acquiesced ;  and  while 
this  solemn  ceremony  was  in  the  course  of  per- 
formance, heaven  was  opened,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  on  him  in  the  likeness  of  a 
dove,  and  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven, 
saying,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son.  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased "  (Matt.  iii.  17).  By  this,  John 
knew  most  certainly  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  the  Messiah ;  and,  indeed,  before  he  saw 
this  si^n  from  heaven,  he  knew  that  the  Lamb 
of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world 
was  present,  and  pointed  him  out  to  his  own 
disciples,  and  announced  to  the  people  that  he 
was  in  their  midst  (John  i.  26).  John  was  a  man 
of  profound  humility ;  and  although  he  foresaw 
that  his  fame  would  be  eclipsed  by  the  coming 
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of  Christ,  as  the  brightness  of  the  morning  star 
is  dimmed  by  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  yet  he  re- 
joiced sincerely  in  the  event,  saying,  *  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  The  testimony 
of  John  to  the  divine  nature  and  offices  of  the 
Redeemer  is  full  and  distinct  (John  i.  29;  iii. 
28-32).  The  message  he  sent  by  his  disciples 
while  he  was  in  prison  was  for  their  sakes,  and 
not  for  his  own  (Matt.  xi.  1-G).  The  i>reaching 
of  John  seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  awakening 
and  alarming  kind,  and  to  have  produced  a 
lively  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers: 
but  with  most  it  was  but  temporary.  They 
rejoiced  in  his  light  for  a  season.  Among  the 
hearers  of  John  was  Herod,  the  tetrarch  of 
Galilee.  This  wicked  prince  not  only  heard 
him,  but  heard  him  with  delight,  and  reformed 
his  conduct  in  many  points  in  consequence  of 
his  solemn  warnings  (Mark  vi.  20);  but  there 
was  one  sin  which  he  would  not  relinquish. 
He  had  put  away  his  own  wife,  and  had  mar- 
ried Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  living  brother 
Philip.  For  this  iniquity  John  faithfully 
reproved  the  tetrarch,  by  which  he  was  so 
much  offended  that  he  would  have  killed  the 
preacher,  had  he  not  feared  an  insurrection  of 
the  people;  for  all  men  held  John  to  be  a 
prophet  (Matt.  xiv.  5).  He  went  so  far,  how- 
ever, as  to  shut  him  up  in  prison.  The  resent- 
ment of  Herodias  was  still  stronger  and  more 
implacable  towards  the  man  who  had  dared  to 
reprove  her  sin.  She  therefore  watched  for 
some  opportunity  to  wreak  her  vengeance  on 
the  stern  reprover.  And  it  was  not  long  before 
an  occasion  such  as  she  desired  offered  itself ; 
for  on  Herod's  birthday,  kept  in  the  castle  of 
Machaerus,  when  all  the  principal  men  of  the 
country  were  feasting  with  him,  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  came  in,  and  danced  so  gracefully 
before  the  company,  that  Herod  was  charmed 
beyond  measure,  and  declared  with  an  oath 
that  he  would  give  her  whatever  she  asked, 
even  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom.  She  imme- 
diately going  to  her  mother  to  get  her  advice 
what  she  should  ask,  was  told  to  request 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist;  which  she 
accordingly  did.  Herod,  whose  resentment 
against  him  seems  to  have  subsided,  was  ex- 
ceedingly sorry ;  but  out  of  regard  to  his  oath, 
as  he  "said,  and  respect  for  his  company,  he 
sent  to  the  prison  and  caused  John  to  be  be- 
headed; and  his  head  was  brought  in  a  dish 
and  presented  to  the  young  dancer,  who  im- 
mediately gave  it  to  her  mother.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  life  of  one  concerning  whom  our 
Lord  affirmed,  that  of  those  born  of  women  a 
greater  had  not  ai)peai-ed  (Matt.  xi.  11).  He 
also  declared  that  he  was  the  Elijah  predicted 
in  the  Scriptures  —  that  is,  a  prophet  ^  who 
greatly  resembled  Elijah,  and  who  came  in  his 
power  and  spirit.  John,  indeed,  in  answer  to 
the  questions  proposed  by  the  deputation  from 
Jerusalem,  asserted  that  he  was  not  Elijah; 
but  this  was  spoken  in  relation  to  tlie  opinion 
entertained  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  that 
Elijah  would  come  in  person.  He  was  imbued 
with  the  spirit  and  clad  with  the  power  of 
Elias,  aud  resembled  the  old  prophet  not  more 
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in  his  uncouth  exterior  and  austere  deportment 
than  in  the  tone  of  his  prophecies  and  intre- 
pidity of  his  conduct.  The  awakening  pro- 
duced by  his  awful  addresses  was  deep  and 
universal.  The  nation  was  roused  from  its 
apathy  as  if  by  a  thunder-clap  from  the  desert 
(Matt.  iii.  5).  But  these  sensations  were 
shortlived ;  and  he  who  was  the  Saviour's 
herald  ere  he  came,  and  his  witness-bearer 
after  he  had  made  his  public  appearance,  was 
the  martyr  of  his  own  fidelity.  Bold  and  lofty 
in  character,  yet  meek  and  humble  in  heart, 
privileged  above  all  Avho  had  spoken  of  a 
coming  Saviour — for  he  introduced  him  to  his 
work — and  himself  honoured  in  being  the  sub- 
ject of  prediction,  the  son  of  Zachariah  was 
struck  down  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  wit- 
nessed not  the  career  of  Him  whose  way  he 
had  prepared. 

John's  Baptism  (Acts  xix.  3),  Baptism  of 
John  (Matt,  xxi,  25),  is  in  this  passage  taken 
for  his  whole  ministry,  because  this  was  a 
l^rominent  branch  of  it.  What  the  baptism  of 
John  was  is  a  subject  of  controversy.  The 
words  of  OUT  Saviour,  recorded  in  Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  are  the  foundation  of  this  ordinance  as  ad- 
ministered in  the  Christian  church ;  yet  various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  its 
origin.  Whilst  some  maintain  that  it  was 
never  practised  before  the  mission  of  Jolm, 
others  affirm  that  v/e  ought  to  look  for  its 
origin  among  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  as  the 
baptism  of  Christ  differed  from  that  of  John, 
at  least  in  the  form  of  expression,  so  both 
differed  perhaps  still  more  from  the  washings 
which  were  called  baptisms  by  the  Jews. 
John's  baptism  was  perhaps  allied  more  to  the 
Mosaic  washings  than  to  the  Christian  institute. 
He  stood  on  an  isthmus  connecting  both  econ- 
omies, and  himself  was  neither  in  the  choir  of 
the  prophets  nor  in  the  company  of  the 
apostles.  Those  whom  he  baptized,  on  a  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  in  the  great  article  of  the 
Jewish  creed— the  coming  of  the  Messiah — 
w^ere  re-baptized  when  they  were  converted  to 
Christianity  (Acts  xix.  1-5).  Some  maintain, 
however,  that  a  ceremony  prevailed  at  the 
initiation  of  proselytes  into  the  Jewish  church 
which  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  baptism, 
and  which  might  induce  our  Saviour  to  adopt 
it.  If  bai;)tism  had  been  altogether  unknown 
to  the  Jews,  say  they,  would  they  not  have 
contemplated  John's  conduct  with  that  astonish- 
ment which  novelty  always  excites?  while 
t!iey  were  so  far  from  expressing  any  surprise, 
that  they  spoke  of  baptism  as  a  familiar  rite 
when  they  said  to  him,  "  Why  baptizest  thou 
then,  if  thou  art  neither  Christ  nor  Elias?" 
(John  i.  25.)  But  it  is  not  difficidt  to  trace 
the  source  of  their  ideas  about  baptism;  for 
not  only  was  Moses  commanded  to  wash  Aaron 
and  his  sons  at  their  consecration,  but  no 
XJerson  who  had  contracted  ceremonial  im- 
I)urity  was  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  till  it 
was  removed  by  washing ;  and  so  of  furniture, 
&c.  (Mark  vii.  4.)  The  conduct  of  Christ  in 
the  institution  of  the  Supper  also  corresponds 
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to  his  conduct  on  this  occasion;  for  as  the 
Jews  concluded  their  passover  by  giving  to 
every  person  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  wine, 
so  Christ,  though  he  set  aside,  as  the  nature  of 
his  office  reqviired,  the  rites  enjoined  by  Moses 
in  that  ordinance  which  he  had  been  then 
commemorating,  yet  retained  the  bread  and  cup 
added  by  the  Jews. 

JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST  was  the  son 
of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  and  was  probably  born 
at  Bethsaida,  and  was  a  companion  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  and  Philip,  who  were  all  of  Bethsaida 
(Matt.  iv.  18,  21).  His  parents  were  probably 
in  comfortable  circumstances  (Mark  i.  20; 
John  xix.  27). 

He  was  an  adhei-ent  of  John  the  Baptist; 
and  when  Christ  came,  he  readily  followed  him. 
When  they  first  met  he  s\)ent  several  hours 
with  him,  and  afterwards  obeyed  his  call  (Matt, 
iv.  20).  It  is  supposed  that  John  abode  at 
Jerusalem,  a^id  took  care  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus  until  her  decease,  as  that  was  the  last 
request  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 

After  the  death  of  the  apostle  Paul,  John 
preached  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was'  banished  to 
Patmos,  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  where  he  wrote 
the  Hevelation  (Rev.  i.  9).  He  returned  from 
his  exile,  laboured  in  the  Gospel  at  Ephesus, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Jerome  tells  us  that  when  John  was 
too  infirm  to  converse  correctly,  he  was  con- 
tinually repeating  the  words,  "  Little  children, 
love  one  another;"  and  when  asked  why  he 
alv.  ays  repeated  this  sentence  only,  he  replied, 
"  Because  it  is  the  commandment  of  the  Lord, 
and  if  this  is  done  it  is  enough," 

John  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  apostles  in  his  personal  char- 
acter. Among  the  earliest  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  he  was  distinguished  not  only  by  marks 
of  the  peculiar  regard  and  confidence  of  his 
Master,  but  by  a  bold  and  unwavering  attach- 
ment to  his  cause.  Antiquity  attributes  to 
him  great  loveliness  of  temper  and  high  personal 
attractions — traits  of  character  which,  con- 
nected with  his  youth,  his  relationship  to  the 
Redeemer,  and  his  constancy  of  affection, 
may  well  accoiint  for  his  being  so  much 
beloved.  We  know  that  those  sublime  qualities 
of  love,  meekness,  and  humility,  which  after- 
wards distinguished  him,  were  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  by  Avhich  he  Avas  regenerated  and 
sanctified,  and  made  peculiarly  dear  to  the 
Redeemer  (John  xiii,  23 ;  xix,  26 ;  xx.  2 ;  xxi. 
7),  John  was  of  an  ardent  temj)erament,  as 
appears  by  the  frequent  display  of  zeal  and 
devotedness  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused 
(Mark  ix,  38;  x.  35;  Luke  ix.  54:  com  p. 
Matt,  XX.  20).  Sometimes  he  was  impetuous : 
he  was  named  a  "  son  of  thunder,"  and  on  one 
occasion  asked  for  tire  to  descend  upon  his 
Master's  antagonists ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  him  foremost  in  action  and  fearless  in 
danger.  His  character  is  finely  contrasted 
with  that  of  his  bold  and  forward  associate, 
Peter;  for  while  he  who  was  counted  a  rock 
shrunk  away  from  his  post  and  denied  his  Master, 
the  amiable  John  was  firm  and  undaunted ;  nor 
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did  he  forsake  Jesus  even  at  tli»  n-o.vJ,  l)iit 
stood  by  liirn,  and  amid  all  the  violonoe  and 
dismay  of  that  dreadful  hour  received  his  last 
messajje,  and  bore  witness  to  the  minutest 
events  that  occurred. 

After  the  resurrection  John  was  first,  with 

Peter,  in  announcing  tlie  Gospel.     His  bold 

:iii(l  zealous  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  worthy 

!  admiration ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  long  life 

was  distin^'uished  by  the  ardour  and  affection 

„ith  which  he  served  his  beloved  Jjord. 

His  age  and  his  character  closely  resembled 
those  of  Jesus.  He  was  thoughtful  and  ai'dent, 
his  spiritual  susceptibilities  were  keen,  and 
liis  whole  nature  was  elevated  by  the  fervour 
of  a  pious  enthusiasm.  He  had  lain  on  his 
blaster's  bosom,  and  caught  and  breathed  a 
kindred  spirit. 

John,  gospel  of,  is  the  fourth  book  of  the 

New  Testament.     It  is  supposed  by  many  to 

have  been  written  about  the  year  78.     It  was 

■iblished  in  Asia.     The  particular  design  of  it 

expressed  by  the  author  to  be,  that  those  to 

^.  aom   it   was   written    "might  believe  that 

•  li'sus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that 

inlieving  they  might   have   life   through  his 

ime"  (ch.  XX.  31).     That  is  to  say,  the  design 

the  gospel  is  twofold :  first,  to  induce  its 

.  jaders  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ— 

tl.at  is,  the  divinely  promised  and  appointed 

op.viour ;   and  secondly,   that  he  is  also  the 

'  Son  of  God,"  divine  in  his  nature  as  well  as  in 

s  commission.     Thus  the  object  of  the  fourth 

spel  is  to  show  that  Jesus  is  a  divine  and 

finely  appointed  Redeemer.     The  whole  of 

>  sections   bear  upon   this   point,    and  the 

subjects  and  discourses  of  this  book  have  specfal 

I       relation  to  our  Lord's  character  and  offices, 

[       and  are  evidently  intended  to   establish  his 

iture,    authority,   and  doctrines,   as  divine. 

!  0  probably  had  the  other  gospels  before  him, 

•  was  familiar  with  their  general  contents. 

liis  fact  affords  substantial  evidence  of  the 

■imineness  of  these  writings,  and  also  accounts 

tor  the  omission  of  many  important  occurrences 

which   are   particularly  stated  by  the  other 

evangelists. 

There  are  brief  hints  in  this  work  of  John's, 
that  presuppose  on  the  part  of  his  readers  an 
acquaintance  mth  the  three  preceding  gospels. 
For  example,  in  ch.  iii.  24,  it  is  said, — "For 
John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison,"  and  there 
is  no  other  reference  to  his  imprisonment  or 
his  death.  Now  this  parenthetical  statement 
looks  like  a  reference  to  other  and  fuller 
histories,  where  the  reader  might  find  the 
desired  information  about  the  incarceration 
and  execution  of  the  Baptist. 

This  gospel  is  divided  into  twenty-one 
chapters;  and  among  the  leading  subjects 
are: — A  plain  declaration  of  the  Redeemer's 
Godhead  (chs.  i.  1-5;  iv.  14;  v.  17-23;  x.  18, 
30) ;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration 
and  redemx^tion  (ch.  iii.  3-21) ;  the  security  of 
the  people  of  God  (ch.  x.) ;  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  (ch.  xi.);  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (ch.  xvi.);  and  the  blessed  relation  of 
Clmst  and  his  true  discii)lcs,  (ch.  xvii.) 
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'11 1  is  wlutle  gospel  abounds  with  the  mort 
sublime  and  mysterious  truths  of  our  lioly 
religion,  expressed  with  great  simplicity,  anU 
with  the  utmost  z  -al,  affection,  and  veneration 
for  the  divine  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith. 
The  pathos  of  the  book  has  often  been  noticed. 
Truths  are  viewed  in  their  subjective  f»)rm — 
that  is,  not  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or  as 
portions  of  a  system,  but  as  they  are  felt  to  bo 
in  the  experience  of  Jielievers.  Salvation,  with 
John,  is  "life" — not  a  blessing  to  be  received 
merely,  but  as  even  now  enjoyed.  Heart 
speaks  to  heart  in  loving  sympathy ;— sanctified 
emotion  predominates  in  tne  writing  of  the 
disciple  of  love; — the  atmosphere  of  the  thirti 
heaven  is  breathed  from  its  pages — hallowed, 
ennobling,  divine. 

John,  epistles  op,  are  three  in  number,  and 
make  the  twentj^-third,  twenty-fourth,  and 
twenty-fifth  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
first  has  always  been  attributed  to  John,  though 
his  name  is  neither  prefixed  nor  subscribed. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  introductory  to, 
or  a  kind  of  dedication  of,  the  gospel.  But  the 
date  is  very  uncertain.  It  is  addressed  to 
Christians  generally,  and  might  more  properly 
be  called  a  discourse  or  treatise,  though  some 
have  thought  it  was  designed  particularly  for 
the  church  at  Ephesus.  The  leading  objects 
of  it  are,  to  establish  Christians  in  the  faith  of 
those  things  to  which  the  author  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  had  testified  as  eye-witnesses,  to 
instruct  them  in  the  mysteries  of  redeeming 
love,  and  in  the  ijrinciples  and  duties  which  the 
religion  of  Christ  enjoins,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  certain  signs,  or  a'lteria,  by  which  to 
determine  the  genuineness  of  their  faith. 

The  clauses  beginning  with  the  words,  "in 
heaven,"  in  v.  7  of  ch.  v.,  and  reaching  to  the 
words,  "in  earth,"  and  comprehending  them, 
in  V.  8,  are  on  all  sides  allowed  to  be  spurious. 
The  MSS.,  versions,  and  Fathers  are  all 
against  them. 

The  second  epistle  is  addressed  to  "the  elect" 
{excellent,  eminent,  <L-c.)  "lady"  {or  the  emi- 
nent Kuria),  or  the  "lady  Eclecta,"  "and  her 
children."  The  elect  lady  is  supposed  to  have 
been  some  honourable  woman  distinguished 
for  pietj',  and  well  known  in  the  churches 
as  a  disciple  of  Clirist.  Some,  however,  have 
thought  some  ])articular  church  and  its 
members  might  be  denoted.  Those  who  adopt 
the  latter  opinion  ai)ply  the  term  to  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  term  "elect  sister"  {v. 
13)  to  the  church  at  Ephesus.  These  conjec- 
tures, however,  have  generally  yielded  to  the 
more  natural  conclusion  that  some  eminently 
hospitable  and  jjious  woman,  and  her  sister,  of 
like  spirit,  are  denoted.  The  title  of  elder, 
wdiich  the  author  assumes,  was  probably  one  of 
honourable  distinction  in  the  primitive  church, 
and  indicative  of  the  apostle's  office  or  of  his 
great  age — then  not  far  from  one  hundred  years, 
as  it  is  supposed.  The  doubts  of  some  in  the 
early  ages  about  its  genuineness  show  the 
caution  exercised  among  the  primitive  churches 
in  receiving  and  authenticating  the  inspired 
documents.  The  substance  of  this  letter  is  an 
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exhortation  to  continual  obedience,  and  an 
admonition  against  deceivers,  especially  against 
a  new  form  of  error,  that  Christ  was  a  man  in 
appearance  only,  and  not  in  reality,  and  there- 
fore his  sufferings  and  death  were  not  a  real 
atonement. 

The  third  epistle,  which  is  addressed  to 
Gains,  or  Cains,  a  private  individual,  and  is 
commendatory  of  his  piety,  was  written  about 
the  same  time  with  the  others.  There  are  at 
least  five  persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in 
tlie  Scriptures,  but  nothing  is  now  knou-n  of 
their  respective  residence,  nor  of  the  other 
persons  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  the  course 
of  this  short  letter.  Nothing  is  known,  either, 
of  the  proud  Diotrephes,  whose  overbearing 
character  is  censured  by  the  apostle. 

JOHN  (surnamed  or  called  also  MAKK, 
Acts  xii.  12)  was  a  nephew  or,  some  think,  a 
cousin  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv,  10),  and  is  often 
mentioned  as  the  companion  of  the  apostles 
(Acts  xii.  25;  xv.  39;  2  Tim.  iv.  11;  Phile.  24). 
His  mother  was  the  Mary  at  whose  house  the 
apostles  and  fii'st  Christians  usually  met  (Acts 
xii.  12-16). 

The  same  n&me— Marcus— is  applied  (1  Pet. 
V.  13)  to  an  individual  who  is  called  by  that 
apostle  his  son  (in  the  Lord).  It  is  doubtful 
by  which  of  these  persons  the  gospel  (by  JNIark) 
was  written,  if,  indeed,  it  was  wi-itten  by  either. 
Many  modern  critics  of  deserved  celebrity 
consider  all  these  passages  as  relating  to  one 
and  the  same  individual,  and  that  to  be  the 
evangelist  Mark.  Another  John  of  the  family 
of  the  high  priest  is  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  G. 
The  name  corresponds  to  the  Hebi-ew  Johanan 
— "Jehovah's  gift."    (See  Mark.) 

JOKNEAM  (Josh.  xii.  22)  was  a  city  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xxi.  34).  It  was  situated  south 
of  Ptolemais,  near  the  bay,  and  is  called  of 
Carmd,  because  it  was  at  the  foot  of  that 
moimtain.  I'he  site  is  supposed  to  be  the 
modern  Tell-Kairaon. 

JOKTAN  (Gen.  x.  25)— father  of  the  Jok- 
tanites  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  who  still  call 
their  ancestor  Kahtan. 

JOKTHEEL— co?j(7«<??-fo?  6?/  God  (2  Ki.  xiv. 
7)  —the  name  given  by  Amaziah  to  Selah,  or 
the  modern  Petra.     (See  Petra.) 

JONADAB.     (See  Rechabites.) 

JONAH — rfore— one  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets. For  an  account  of  his  life,  see  the 
following  article. 

JONAH,  BOOK  OF,  ranks  the  fifth  in  order 
of  the  minor  prophets.  The  book  of  his  pro- 
phecy gives  us  no  information  respecting  the 
Eeriod  at  which  he  flourished;  but  there  can 
e  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  person  referred 
to  in  2  Ki.  xiv.  25.  The  learned  men  amongst 
the  Jews  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  son  of 
the  widow  of  Sarepta,  but  this  supposition  is 
entirely  gratuitous.  Jonah  was  born  in  Gath- 
hepher,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  He  lived 
either  before  or  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam 
II.,  and  foretold  the  enlargement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  that 
monarch.  In  the  book  of  Jonah  we  have  an 
account  of  the  commission  which  the  prophet 
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received  to  proceed  to  Nineveh,  and  pronounce 
against  it  the  impending  judgments  of  Jehovah 
— of  his  refusal  to  obey  the  divine  command — 
of  the  expedient  to  which  he  had  recourse  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  embassy  with  which  he 
was  intrusted — and  of  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Jehovah  to  check  his  wayward 
disposition.  Thcv third  chai^ter  presents  Jonah 
in  a  more  attractive  light.  His  peevishness 
and  perversity  seem  overcome,  and  he  obeys 
with  alacrity  the  divine  command.  In  the 
fourth  chapter,  however,  his  characteristic 
petulance  is  again  apparent.  The  divine  for- 
bearance towards  Nineveh  "  displeased  Jonah 
exceedingly,  and  he  was  very  angry."  His 
attempt  to  flee  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
\\^as  an  act  so  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  a  prophet,  and  so  rash  and  foolish  in  itself, 
that  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  partial 
mental  derangement,  produced  by  the  conflict 
of  varied  and  opposing  influences  in  a  mind 
naturally  gloomy  and  morose.  The  history  of 
Jonah  is  both  interesting  and  wonderful.  The 
grand  distinguishing  event  of  his  life  is  aston- 
ishing in  itself  and  strikingly  peculiar  even  as 
a  miraculous  occurrence.  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest  intimation  in  the  inspired  volume 
which  would  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  either  an 
allegory  or  a  parable.  Nay,  our  Lord  alhides 
to  it  as  a  literal  occurrence  (Matt.  xii.  40) ;  and 
thus,  too,  the  earlier  Jews  regarded  it  (Tobit 
xiv.  4 :  Joseph. ,  ix, ,  10,  2).  The  weight  of  this 
evidence  is  greatly  increased  from  the  fact 
that  our  Saviour  on  similar  occasions,  alluding 
to  Old  Testament  events,  refers  to  real  occur- 
rences (John  iii.  14;  vi.  48).  Nor,  judging 
from  the  attempts  which  have  been  made,  does 
it  seem  possible  to  give  a  consistent  explanation 
of  the  narrative  in  accordance  with  any  other 
hypothesis.  Those  w^o  deny  the  reality  of 
the  adventure  have  recourse  to  far-fetched 
significations,  fanciful  conjectures,  and  labori- 
ous critical  efforts,  in  order  that  they  may  force 
the  words  of  the  sacred  text  to  utter  a  meaning 
in  harmony  with  their  preconceived  opinion; 
but  their  efforts  are  decided  failures,  and  their 
explanations  cannot  be  entertained  for  a 
moment  by  any  one  who  believes  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  record.  The  purpose 
which  Jehovah  had  in  view  was  worthy  of  his 
miraculous  interference :  and  undoubtedly  his 
supernatural  interposition  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial influence  both  on  the  prophet  and  his 
countrymen,  and  on  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh. 
The  character  of  Jonah,  too,  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  credibility.  JFear  of  being  reckoned 
a  false  prophet,  a  desire  for  the  complete 
destruction  of  that  magnificent  and  hostile 
metropolis,  a  dread  of  being  degraded  by  in- 
tercourse with  idolaters,_  might  so  operate  on  a 
temper  naturally  irascible,  as  to  produce  a 
state  of  mind  the  most  averse  to  a  cheerful 
performance  of  the  embassy  committed  to  him.* 
Some  regard  the  whole  book  as  an  allegory ; 
others  suppose  that  it  is  a  fiction  intended  to 
serve  a  moral  purpose;  while  a  third  party 
hold  that  it  is  neither  true  history  nor  mere 
fiction,  but  legendary  in  its  origin,  while  its 
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I , -sign  is  instnictive.  There  are  others  who,  not 
jjceming  di.sx)osed  to  question  the  reality  f)f  the 
narrative,  have  neverthele.ss  liad  recourse  to 
the  most  al)surJ  and  ridicidous  hyi>ot}iesfs  in 
order  to  remove  what,  to  them,  seem  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case.  One  supposes  that  Jonah, 
when  thrown  into  the  sea,  was  taken  up  by  a 
vessel  which  had  a  large  fish  for  its  figure-head. 
Another  fancies  tliat  a  dead  whale  happened 
'  1  be  floating  near  the  spot  when  the  x^rophet 
IS  thrown  overboard,  and  that  he  found 
>iiclter  in  its  interior!  Charles  Taylor,  in  his 
/■'rm/mcnts,  afiixetl  to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  No. 
<\lv,,  imagines  that  the  word  rendered  fish 
ould  be  translated  life-preserver!  He  en- 
;ivour8  to  support  this  new  signification  by 
;.vathen  mythology-- evidence  every  way 
worthy  of  so  absurd  a  rendering.  Amongst 
tliose  who  deny  the  reality  of  the  narrative, 
much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
design  it  was  intended  to  subserve.  Some 
tiiixdc  it  was  designed  to  show  the  Jews  the 
injustice  of  that  enmity  which  they  cherished 
towards  other  nations;  others  imagine  the 
narrative  was  intended  to  teach  the  Jews  that 
other  nations,  not  so  highly  favoured  in  point 
"f  privilege,  surpassed  them  in  devout  submis- 
■u;  and  another  maintains  that  the  comfort 
id  encouragement  of  the  prophets,  in  the 
jicrformance  of  difficult  and  hazardous  duties, 
was  the  object  of  the  narrative.  These  hyi)o- 
theses  are  all  vague  and  fanciful,  and  do  not 
deserve  special  confutation.  Striving  to  free 
us  from  one  difficulty,  they  involve  us  in  others 
still  more  perplexing. 

I'he  miraculous  means  of  Jonah's  deliverance 
is  been  made  the  theme  of  much  profane  and 
surd  jesting.  The  language  of  the  sacred 
■vt  is  simi)ly,  "The  Lord  had  prepared  a 
reat  fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah."  Here  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  species  to  which  this  sea 
animal  belonged.  The  word,  too,  translated 
"  whale"  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xii.  40) 
is  generally  used  of  any  large  fish.  Conse- 
quently, all  objections  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  the  whale  is  not  foimd  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  from  tlie  straitness  of  its  throat, 
are  entirely  removed.  Bishop  Jebb,  without 
any  good  reason,  supposes  that  Jonah  found 
an  asylum,  not  in  the  stomach  of  the  whale, 
but  in  a  cavity  of  its  throat,  which,  as  Captain 
Scoresby  asserts,  is  large  enough  to  contain  a 
merchant  sliii)"s  jolly-boat  full  of  men.  The 
common  opinion  since  the  time  of  Bochart  has 
been,  that  the  fish  was  of  the  shark  species,  or 
sea-dog  (Calmet's  Dissertation  on  Jonah).  In 
some  fishes  of  this  kind  human  bodies  have 
been  found  entire;  and  it  is  an  ascertained 
fact,  that  the  stomach  has  no  power  over  sub- 
stances indxied  with  vitality.  But  though  we 
admit  these  facts,  the  miraculous  character  of 
J  (mail's  preservation  is  not  less  apparent.  No 
one  who  g^-ants  the  reality  of  the  occurrence 
can  refrain  from  saying,  "Is  anything  too 
hard  for  the  Lord  ?  " 

The  prophet,  having  been  set  down  in  safety 
in  some  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
obeyed  with  alacrity  the  second  commission. 
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His  embassy  had  the  desired  effect.  A  general 
fast  was  ])roclaimed,  the  king  and  his  people 
humbled  themselves  before  (iod,  ancl  a  respite 
was  granted.  Jonah  was  displeased  that  hia 
denunciation  was  not  carried  into  execution. 
Leaving  the  city,  he  took  up  his  station  on  a 
spot  whence  he  might  see  the  threatened 
destruction  take  effect.  A  gourd  prejiared  by 
God  afforded  him  shelter  under  its  spreading 
foliage ;  while  its  sjjeedy  growth  and  death, 
and  his  attachment  to  it,  were  made  use  of  by 
Jehovah  to  convince  his  imjjatient  and  chafed 
spirit  that  he  erred  in  repining  at  the  divine 
forbearance.  The  gourd  was  probably  the 
Ricinus.  (See  Gourd.)  No  argument  can  be 
brought  against  the  credibility  of  the  book  of 
Jonah  from  what  is  said  regarding  the  magni- 
tude and  population  of  the  Assyrian  metropolis. 
(See  Nineveh.)  With  the  exception  of  the 
prayer  or  thanksgiving  in  ch.  ii.,  this  book  is  a 
simple  narrative.  The  prayer  expresses,  in 
peculiar  and  appropriate  language,  the  feelings 
of  a  pious  Hebrew,  preserved  and  succoured 
in  circumstances  of  extreme  hazard.  Mosul  in 
the  East,  and  Gath-hepher  in  Palestine,  are 
both  mentioned  as  the  places  in  which  he 
found  a  grave ;  while  Epiphanius  says  he  went 
to  Tyre,  and  was  buried  in  that  city  in  the 
tomb  of  Cenezaeus,  one  of  the  judges  of  IsraeL 

JONATHAN  (1  Sam.  xiv.  1)  was  the  son 
of  Saul,  and  distinguished  for  piety  and  valour. 
He  and  his  armour-bearer,  being  encouraged 
by  an  intimation  from  God,  attacked  a  Philis- 
tine garrison,  slew  twenty  men,  and  put  the 
garrison  to  flight.  Having  in  ignorance  vio- 
lated a  decree  of  his  father,  that  no  man 
should  stop,  on  pain  of  death,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  to  taste  of  food,  the  people 
interposed  and  saved  him  from  the  penalty 
which  Saul  was  ready  to  inflict  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
37-45).  After  David's  defeat  of  the  giant, 
Jonathan  became  acquainted  with  him;  and 
their  friendship  for  each  other  was  so  remark- 
able as  to  be  minutely  described  by  the  sacred 
historian  (1  Sam.  xviii.  1-4;  xix.  2).  The 
opportunity  to  show  their  friendship  for  each 
other  was  greatly  extended  by  the  bitter  and 
relentless  hostility  of  Saul  to  David,  (1  Sam. 
xix.;  XX.,  &c.)  Jonathan  fell,  with  his  father 
and  two  brothers,  in  the  battle  of  Gilboa.  The 
lamentation  of  David  for  his  friend  (2  Sam.  i. 
17-27)  is  justly  regarded  as  inimitably  pathetic 
and  beautiful;  and  his  treatment  of  Mephi- 
bosheth,  Jonathan's  son,  shows  the  sincerity 
and  strength  of  his  affection  for  the  father,  (2 
Sam.  ix. )  Various  other  persons  of  the  same 
name  are  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

JOPPA  {Greek,  2  Chr.  ii.  IG),  or  JAPHO 
{Hehrcxo,  Josh.  xix.  46),  or  JAFFA  or  YAFFA, 
as  it  is  now  called,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
of  Asia,  situated  on  a  sandy  promontory, 
jutting  out  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Caesarea  and  Gaza, 
and  37  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  Three 
of  its  sides  are  washed  by  the  sea.  It  was,  and 
still  is,  the  principal  seajwrt  of  the  land  of 
Judea,  and  of  course  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance (2  Chr.  ii.  16 ;  Ezra  iii.  7 ;  Jonah  i.  3) ; 
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bxit  its  harbour  is  bad,  and  ships  generally 
anchor  a  mile  from  the  town.  Several  interest- 
ing incidents  in  Peter's  life  occurred  here, 
(Acts  ix. ,  X. )  It  was  also  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  the  crusaders,  and  in  the 
Egyptian  campaign  of  Bonaparte.  The  modern 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  12  or  14  feet  high, 
and  contains  4,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Turlcs 
and  Arabs,  and  perhaps  600  nominal  Christians 
(Acts  ix.  43). 

J OUAM— hi ffh  (2  Ki.  viii.  36)— or  JEHO- 
E-AM  (2  Ki.  iii.  1) — successor  of  Ahaziah,  king 
of  Israel,  was  the  second  son  of  Ahab.  Though 
he  put  away  the  worship  of  Baal,  he  was  still 
a  very  wicked  king  (2  Ki.  iii.  3).  After  the 
death  of  Ahab,  the  king  of  Moab  refused  to 
pay  the  annual  tribute  to  the  king  of  Israel 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pay;  and 
Joram  determined  for  this  cause  to  wage  war 
with  him.  He  secured  the  aid  of  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah,  and  they  went  up  through 
Edom,  whose  king  also  joined  the  expedition. 
After  seven  days'  march,  they  found  them- 
selves likely  to  be  cut  off  by  a  severe  drought. 
In  this  extremity  they  besought  the  help  of 
Elisha,  the  prophet,  who  had  followed  the 
army  (probably  under  a  divine  influence). 
Elisha  at  first  referred  him  to  the  gods  of 
Ahab  his  father,  and  his  mother  Jezebel,  for 
succour;  but  finally,  for  the  sake  of  Jehosha- 
X)hat,  he  consented  to  interpose  for  their  relief, 
and  issued  a  command  from  God  to  make  the 
valley  full  of  ditches.  This  was  done;  and 
then,  without  wind  or  rain,  at  a  particular 
hour  of  the  next  morning,  water  came,  not 
from  the  springs  into  which  they  dug,  but 
from  Edom,  and  supplied  the  army  and  the 
country  with  an  abundance  of  water  (2  Ki.  iii. 
20:  comp.  Exod.  xvii.  5,  6).  The  Moabites 
had  in  the  meantime  assembled  their  foi-ces, 
and  were  ready  for  battle  on  the  border  of 
their  land,  when  they  saw  the  streams  of  water 
at  a  distance,  apparently  red  as  blood.  This 
appearance  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  perhai^s  by  the 
soil  through  which  the  water  flowed.  At  any 
rate,  the  Moabites  flattered  themselves  that 
the  army  of  Israel  and  its  allies  had  fallen  out 
by  the  way,  and  had  fought  a  desperate  battle 
among  themselves.  Encouraged  by  this  con- 
jecture, they  hastened  to  fall  on  them;  but 
when  they  came  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  they 
were  met  by  the  full  strength  of  the  allied 
army,  and  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
The  king  of  Moab  tried  to  the  iitmost  to 
rally  his  forces,  but  did  not  succeed;  and  his 
kingdom  was  completely  desolated  by  the 
enemy.  Joram  was  at  last  wounded  at  the 
eiege  of  Ramoth-gilead,  and  lay  ill  at  Jezreel. 
Jehu  being  sent  thither  as  an  instrument  of 
God's  vengeance  ui)on  the  wicked  house  of 
Ahab,  Joram  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  was 
shot  dead  in  his  chariot,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  out  into  the  field  of  Naboth,  the  Jez- 
reelite,  according  to  the  prediction  (1  Ki.  xxi. 
18-29). 

JORDAlSl—fast-floivinf;.  1.  Eiver  (Josh.  i. 
11),  sometimes  called  simply  THE  IlIVER 
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(Gen.  xxxi.  21),  was  the  one  great  river  of 
Judea.  Its  remotest  source  is  the  fountain  at 
Hasbeiya,  which  bubbles  up  from  the  bottom 
of  a  shallowish  pool  12  miles  north  of  TeU-el- 
Kady.  The  little  streamlet,  which  is  increased 
by  various  other  springs  from  the  slope  of 
Antilibanus,  has  first  a  flow  of  about  3  miles 
through  a  beautiful  valley,  then  for  6  or  7  it 
rushes  through  a  dark  defile,  and  loses  itself  in 
a  marsh.  The  length  of  the  marsh  is  not  short 
of  10  miles,  and  the  termination  of  the  still  in- 
creasing volume  of  waters  is  in  the  lake  Huleh. 

Its  other  soiirces  are  at  Panium,  the  present 
Ba-nias.  On  the  north-east  side  of  this  village 
is  one  source  which  issues  from  a  spacious 
cavern  under  a  wall  of  rock  at  the  base  of 
the  eastern  mountain.  The  stream  flows-  off 
on  the  north  and  west  of  the  village,  and  joins 
another  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a-half 
in  the  plain  below.  ■  There  is  another  source 
at  Tell-el-KMy,  lying  in  the  plain  about  an 
hour  off  Banijls,  where  there  are  two  springs, 
one  very  large — the  largest  in  Syria,  according 
to  Porter ;  the  united  waters  immediately  form 
a  stream  12  or  15  yards  across,  which  rushes 
rapidly  over  a  stony  bed  into  a  lower  plain. 
This  river,  which  the  inhabitants  regard  as 
the  true  Jordan,  forms  a  junction  with  that 
from  Biinias,  and  the  xmited  stream  is  said 
then  to  keep  along  near  the  eastern  hills  quite 
down  to  the  Waters  of  Merom. 

The  fountains  at  Tell-el-Kady  directly  corre- 
spond to  the  source  which  Josephus  speaks  of 
as  the  "other  source"  of  the  Jordan,  called 
also  Dan,  where  stood  the  city  Dan,  anciently 
Laish.  The  same  city,  Dan,  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  at  4  Eoman  miles  from 
Paneas,  towards  Tyre,  corresponding  well  to 
the  present  distance  of  the  sources.  The 
river  issuing  from  this  source,  Josephus  says, 
was  called  "  the  Lesser^  Jordan,"  obviously  in 
distinction  from  the  somewhat  longer  stream 
from  Paneas,  into  which  it  flows.  A  short 
distance  south  of  Merom  is  a  stone  bridge, 
called  the  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  in 
allusion  to  Gen.  xxxii.  10. 

After  running  about  12  miles  from  lake 
Merom  (Huleh),  the  Jordan  passes  through 
the  midst  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  thence 
onward  to  the  Dead  Sea,  into  which  it  empties. 
It  was  long  thought  that  it  continued  its 
course  to  the  Eed  Sea,  through  the  valleys 
of  mount  Seir,  until  it  was  checked  by  the 
convidsions  attending  the  overthrow  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  valley 
with  sand,  &c.  Modern  research  has  fully 
disproved  this  old  hypothesis.  The  Dead  Sea 
is  greatly  lower  than  the  Eed  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  streams  of  the  desert 
south  of  Akaba  flow  northward  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  com- 
puted at  200  miles,  but  in  a  direct  line  it 
does  not  exceed  90  or  100  miles.  Its  channel 
from  Gennesaret  has  twenty-seven  rapids  in 
it ;  for  Gennesaret  is  653  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea  1,316  feet.  The  ordinary  breadth  of  the 
Jordan,  opposite  Jericho,  and  near  where  the 
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Israelites  are  snipposed  to  have  crossed,  is  said 
by  travellers  to  be  GO  feet,  about  6  or  7  feet 
deep,  and  with  a  current  so  strong  as  to  be 
resisted  with  great  difficulty.  It  has,  how- 
ever, two  banks  on  each  side.  The  first,  or 
inner  one,  is  that  of  the  river  in  its  natural 
state ;  and  the  second,  or  outer  one,  about  the 
eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  is  its  bank  when  it 
overflows.  This  overflowing  is  occasioned 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  Lebanon  and 
Hermon,  in  March  and  April,  which  was  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  harvest  (Josh.  iii.  15;  1 
Chr.  xii.  15).  It  was  at  this  season,  when  the 
Jordan  was  at  its  heiglit,  that  the  iiassage 
of  the  Israelites  took  place;  and  hence  the 
miracle  on  that  occasion  was  the  more  stu- 
pendous. At  the  iJoint  of  their  passage  the 
pilgrims  now  collect  for  the  purpose  of  bath- 
ing. The  annual  r)rocession  for  this  i)urpose 
takes  place  soon  after  Easter.  Multitudes  of 
pilgrims,  under  the  protection  of  the  governor 
of  Jerusalem  and  his  guards,  visit  this  spot, 
])lunge  into  the  stream,  and,  taking  a  bottle  of 
water  with  them,  return  to  Jeiusalem.  For 
this  privilege  each  pilgrim  pays  a  tax  to 
the  Turkish  government.  Where  the  Jordan 
leaves  the  sea  of  Tiberias  (near  the  ruins  of 
Tarichea)  it  is  120  feet  across,  but  fordable  by 
horses;  and  its  course  for  several  miles  is 
through  a  deep,  rich  valley,  shaded  with  thick 
groves,  which,  from  its  beauty  and  fertility,  is 
called  "the  pride  of  Jordan"  (Zech.  xi.  3). 
The  Jord'in  is  said  to  be  the  only  river  of 
Judea  that  continues  to  flow  the  year  round. 
The  space  between  the  natural  bank  and  the 
freshet  mark  is  marshy,  and  abounds  with 
tall  grass,  reeds,  willows,  and  shrubs,  affording 
hiding-places  for  wild  beasts;  w'hence  they 
were  driven  by  the  rising  of  the  waters  (called 
"the  swelling  of  Jordan,"  Jer.  xlix.  19;  1.  44), 
to  seek  food.  Hence  the  allusion  of  Jeremiah 
above  cited.  There  were  several  fording 
places  in  the  river,  one  of  w'hich  ("the  fords 
of  Jordan ")  was  seized  by  Ehud  to  intercept 
the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  28).     (See  Fords.) 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  from  4  to  6  (and 
some  say  10)  miles  wade,  and  the  average 
breadth  of  the  current,  as  given  by  different 
travellers,  varies  from  60  to  100  feet.  It  is, 
however,  very  rapid,  and  rolls  a  vast  body  of 
fresh  water  into  tiie  Dead  Sea. 

The  waters  of  the  Jordan  are  turbid,  but 
when  drawn  ofif   become    clear    and   bright, 

{)leasant  to  the  taste,  and  remarkable  for  the 
on^th  of  time  during  which  they  will  retain 
their  freshness.     (See  Merom.) 

2.  Jordan,  the  plain  op  (2  Chr.  iv.  17), 
or  the  REGION  round  about  Jordan  (Matt. 
iii.  5),  or  the  plain  south  op  Cinneuoth 
(Josh.  xi.  2),  or  simply  the  plain  (2  Ki.  xxv. 
4),  is,  strictly  speakin^%  so  much  of  the 
country  as  borders  on  tlie  Jordan,  between 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  modern 
name  of  the  lower  porti<m  of  this  valley  is  El 
GhCr.  The  first  of  the  above  names  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of 
country  watered  by  the  Jordan,  from  the  foot 
of  Lebanon  to  the  wilderness  of  I'aran. 
2c 
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For  the  most  part,  this  place  is  a  barren 
waste,  hot  and  unwholesome,  inhabited  only 
by  Bedouins,  and  by  them  merely  in  the  cold 
season.  The  low  bed  of  the  river  and  the 
absence  of  inundation  and  of  tributary  streams 
combine  to  leave  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Clhor  a  solitary  desert.  Such  it  is  described 
in  antiquity,  and  such  we  find  it  at  the  present 
day.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  Jordan  as  flow- 
ing "through  a  desert;"  and  of  this  plain  as 
in  summer  scorched  by  heat,  insalubrious,  and 
watered  by  no  stream  except  the  Jordan.  .  ,  . 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  Gh6r,  according  to 
Burckhartlt,  the  great  number  of  rivulets 
which  descend  from  the  mountains  on  both 
sides,  and  form  numerous  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  produce  in  many  jdaces  a  pleasing 
verdure  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild 
herbage  and  grass ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  is  a  parched  desert.  So,  too,  in  the 
southern  part,  where  similar  rivulets  or  foun- 
tains exist,  as  around  Jericho,  there  is  an 
exuberant  fertility;  but  these  seldom  reach 
the  Jordan,  and  have  no  effect  upon  the 
middle  of  the  GhOr.  Nor  are  the  mountains 
on  each  side  less  rugged  and  desolate  than 
they  have  been  described  along  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  western  cliffs  overhang  the  valley  at  an 
elevation  of  1,000  or  1,200  feet;  while  the 
eastern  mountains  are  indeed  at  first  less  lofty 
and  precipitous,  but  rise,  farthef  back,  into 
ranges  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  in  height. 
(See  Arabah.) 

JOSEPH— ac?(ii«ton.  1.  (Gen.  xxx.  24)  Son 
of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  was  bom  in  Mesopotamia, 
A.M.  2256.  He  and  his  brother  Benjamin  were 
the  children  of  Jacob's  old  age ;  and  his  fond- 
ness for  Joseph  particularly  seems  to  have 
been  the  source  of  much  of  his  trouble.  His 
brethren  envied  him ;  and  he,  presuming  on  his 
being  his  father's  favourite,  carried  tales  home 
to  the  aged  Jacob  against  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  When  Joseph  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  gave  offence  by 
this  talebearing  to  his  heartless  brethren,  and 
was  cruelly  sold  by  them  to  a  company  of 
trading  Ishmaelites,  who  carried  him  into 
Egy])t,  where  he  became  the  property  of 
Potiphar,  captain  of  the  royal  guard.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  young  man  had  extraordinary 
wisdom  and  purity  of  character,  and  that  his 
presence  brought  mth  it  a  blessing  upon  the 
whole  household,  Potiphar  at  once  advanced 
Joseph  to  the  highest  trust.  In  this  situation 
he  was  falsely  charged  by  Potiphar "s  w^ife  with 
the  grossest  offence,  and  was  for  this  cause 
cast  into  prison.  Here  again  he  won  the  con- 
fidence of  all  around  him  by  his  upright  and 
amiable  conduct,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
principal  care  of  the  other  prisoners. 

Among  those  confined  with  Joseph  were  two 
persons  who  had  held  the  offices  of  butler  and 
baker  in  the  king's  household,  and  who  for 
some  offence  against  the  king  were  cast  into 
prison.  These  two  men  had  each  a  remarkable 
dream,  which  Josejih  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  butler  should  be  restored  to  his  T)lace  in 
the  court,  and  the  baker  should  be  nanged. 
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And  the  event  was  according  to  this  inter- 
pretation. Two  years  after  this,  Pharaoh  had 
a  significant  dream ;  and  after  trying  in  vain 
to  obtain  an  interpretation  of  it  from  the 
magicians  and  wise  men  of  Egypt,  the  butler 
told  him  of  Joseph,  and  related  what  had 
taken  place  in  prison.  Joseph  was  imme- 
diately sent  for ;  and  after  hearing  the  dream, 
interpreted  it  to  signify  the  ax^proach  of  a 
seven  years'  famine  immediately  succeeding 
the  same  period  of  plenty,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  recommended  to  the  king  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  suitable  person  to  make  provision 
for  the  season  of  want,  by  laying  up  one-fifth 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  during  the 
season  of  plenty.  The  suggestion  was  adopted, 
and  Joseph  was  forthwith  appointed  to  this 
important  and  responsible  post,  and  so  became, 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  second  only  to  the  king 
in  dignity  and  authority.  He  also  married 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
and  had  two  children,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

When  the  seven  years  of  famine  came,  it 
spread  distress  through  all  the  countries  around 
Egypt,  in  which  no  provision  had  been  made ; 
and  among  them  was  the  land  of  Canaan, 
where  Joseph's  father  and  brethren  still  lived. 
It  was  soon  known  abroad  that  provisions 
were  to  be  had  in  Egypt,  and  ten  of  Jacob's 
sons  went  down  thither  to  obtain  a  supply, 
leaving  Benjamin  at  home,  as  his  father  feared 
some  mischief  might  befall  him  if  he  should  go 
with  them. 

The  sons  of  Jacob,  on  their  arrival,  went  in 
before  Joseph  and  made  known  their  errand. 
Instead  of  receiving  the  expected  order,  they 
were  charged  with  being  spies,  and  with  having 
come  thither  for  an  evil  purpose.  This  they 
denied,  declaring  briefly  the  history  of  the 
family  and  the  honesty  of  their  purpose.  After 
a  series  of  expedients,  which  were  designed  to 
awaken  their  consciences  and  lead  them  to 
repent  of  their  sin,  Joseph  disclosed  himself  to 
his  brethren,  and  immediately  made  the  most 
liberal  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  his 
aged  father  and  the  whole  family  to  Eg5rpt, 
and  their  comfortable  settlement  in  a  province 
by  themselves. 

Joseph's  political  foresight  and  integrity 
were  displayed  when,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
famine,  the  Egyptians  were  obliged  to  sell 
their  lands,  and  even  themselves,  to  pay  for 
the  corn  they  bought  (Gen.  xlvii.  1-22).  This 
change  in  the  holding  of  land  was  a  species  of 
feudal  institute  which  Joseph  introduced.  The 
land  held  in  freehold  became  the  property  of 
the  king;  and  the  testimony  of  profane  writers 
to  this  state  of  things  is  rem  arkable.  Herodotus, 
repeating  Egyptian  tradition,  affirms  that 
Sesostris  had  divided  the  whole  land  among 
the  people,  giving  to  each  person  a  square 
portion  of  equal  extent,  and  collecting  from 
each  an  annual  rent,  by  the  aggregate  of  which 
rents  he  made  up  his  revenue.  If  at  any  time 
the  flooding  of  the  Nile  carried  away  apart  of  the 
land  of  any  one,  he  was  to  make  a  representa- 
tion thereof  to  the  government,  when  it  would  be 
officially  surveyed,  and  the  rent  assessed  upon 
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that  only  which  remained,  Diodorus  states 
that  all  the  land  in  Egypt  was  the  property  of 
the  kings,  the  priests,  or  the  military;  and 
this  statement  agrees  with  what  we  gather 
from  the  records.  According  to  Herodotiin, 
' '  the  real  estate  of  the  military  order  differed 
from  that  of  the  peasant,  since  it  was  free  of 
rent ;  but  otherwise  it  belonged  to  the  kings,  and 
was  given  by  them  in  fee  to  the  soldiery."  So 
that,  while  the  priests  held  their  lands  in 
right  as  a  privilege  of  their  order,  the  soldiers' 
possession  differed  not  essentially  from  that  oi 
the  peasantry,  except  in  that  the  rent  was 
paid  in  military  service  instead  of  produce. 
Herodotus  notices  also  the  fact,  that  the 
priestly  caste  were  not  dependent  for  their 
maintenance  upon  their  own  property. 

At  the  death  of  Jacob,  seventeen  years  after 
his  removal  to  Egypt,  Joseph  was  present, 
and  received  the  patriarch's  prophetic  blessing 
(Gen-  xlix.  22-26).  His  treatment  of  his 
brethren  after  their  father  died  illustrates  his 
kindness  and  generosity  (Gen.  1.  15-21).  The 
whole  story  is  told  in  affecting  simplicity  and 
pathos.  The  eye  of  the  reader  glistens  with 
the  starting  tear  as  he  proceeds.  Joseph's 
generous  nature  wins  for  him  a  ready  admira- 
tion. 

Fifty-four  years  passed  away,  and  he  already 
saw  his  posterity  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration. When,  at  the  age  of  110  years,  he 
died,  he  left  it  in  charge  with  his  countrymen 
to  take  his  bones,  or  his  mummy,  with  them 
when  they  should  leave  Egypt— an  event  of 
which  he  doubtless  had  divine  intimation.  He 
had  perfect  faith  that  they  should  leave  Egypt, 
and  he  wished  not  his  bones  to  lie  in  the  land 
of  the  stranger  and  oppressor.  (See  Egypt, 
Hebrews,  Jacob.) 

2.  Joseph  op  Arimathea  (Matt,  xxvii.  57, 
59) — a  wealthy  citizen,  probably  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  man  of  eminent 
wisdom  and  piety  (Mark  xv.  43 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
51).  He  was  a  disciple  of  Christ,  though  he 
did  not  appear  openly  as  such  (John  xix.  38). 

It  is  said  that  the  Jews,  as  a  mark  of  igno- 
miny, did  not  allow  the  bodies  of  those  executed 
as  malefactors  to  be  deposited  in  the  tombs  of 
their  fathers,  except  the  flesh  had  been  pre- 
viously consumed.  It  was  to  prevent  this  use 
of  the  body  of  Christ  that  Joseph  so  early 
asked  leave  to  remove  it  and  place  it  in  his 
own  tomb.  Thus  he  fulfilled  the  prophecy, 
"And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and 
with  the  rich  in  his  death"  (Isa.  liii.  9). 

3.  (Matt.  i.  18)  The  husband  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Christ,  was  by  occupation  a  car- 
penter (Matt.  xiii.  55),  at  which  trade  some 
have  supposed  our  Lord  himself  laboured  until 
he  entered  on  his  public  ministry  (Mark  vi.  3). 
(See  Carpenter,) 

Joseph  is  called  a  "just  man"  (Matt.  i.  19), 
which,  in  this  connection,  may  imply  his  kind- 
ness and  tenderness,  as  well  as  his  integiity, 
which  is  its  usual  import.  He  was  informed 
by  an  angel  that  Mary  was  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  promised  Messiah,  and  had  accompanied 
her  to  Bethlehem  to  be  registered  according  to 
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the  law  of  the  country,  when  Christ  was  born. 
When  the  babe  was  forty  days  old,  Josei)h 
and  his  wife  went  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  in 
observance  of  the  law  of  Moses;  and  when 
about  returning  home  to  Bethlehem,  he  was 
divinely  admonished  to  go  into  Egyi^t,  for 
Herod  the  king  was  resolved  to  destroy  the 
infant  Redeemer,  if  he  could  get  him  into  his 
l)ower.  After  the  death  of  Herod  they  set  out 
again  for  home;  but,  apprehensive  that  the 
king's  successor,  Archelaus,  might  be  equally 
cruel,  they  thought  it  safer  to  go  into  Galilee ; 
and  they  took  up  their  abode  at  Nazareth. 
When  Jesus  was  twelve  years  of  age,  Joseph 
and  Mary  took  him  with  them  when  they 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  feast  of 
the  passover ;  and  after  that  we  find  nothing 
more  of  Joseph  in  the  sacred  history.  It  is 
generally  supposed  he  died  before  Christ  began 
his  puljlic  ministry,  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
^\  ith  Mary,  and  as  Christ  commended  her  to 
the  care  of  one  of  the  disciples  (John  xix. 
25-27). 

The  apocryphal  gospels  are  full  of  legends 
about  Joseph,  affirming  that  when  he  married 
the  Virgin  he  was  a  widower  with  several 
children,  who  are  called  "  the  Lord's  brethren  " 
in  the  canonical  gospels.  (See  Brother, 
CLEorAS,  James.) 

Joseph  Bausabas  Justus  (Acts  i.  23)— one 
of  the  two  men  the  early  church  voted  on  to 
fill  the  vacant  ajjostleship, — different  from 
Joses  (Acts  iv.  3G),  and  Judas  Barsabas  (Acts 
XV.  22). 

JOSES  (Mark  xv.  40)— one  of  the  brothers 
of  Jesus.    (See  Brother,  James.) 

JOSHUA— Jehovah  saves.  1.  (Josh.  i.  1) 
Was  the  son  of  Nun,  and  is  called  the  "  minister 
of  Moses"  (Exod.  xxiv.  13),  from  the  fact  that 
he  assisted  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 
The  original  name  was  Oshea  (Num.  xiii.  8), 
and  he  is  also  called  Hoshea  (Deut.  xxxii.  44). 
Joshua  is  a  contraction  of  Jehoshua  (Num. 
xiii.  16) ;  and  Jeshua,  or  Jesus,  is  the  Greek 
mode  of  writing  Joshua,  as  in  Acts  vii.  45  and 
in  Heb.  iv.  8,  in  which  passages  the  Hebrew 
word  Joshua  ought  to  have  been  retained. 
Joshua  is  introduced  to  us  at  the  time  the 
Israelites  were  about  to  contend  with  the 
Amalekites  at  Eephidim.  He  was  appointed 
by  Moses  to  command  the  forces  of  Israel  on 
that  occasion  (Exod.  xvii.  9).  He  was  then 
about  forty-four  years  of  age,  though  considered 
a  young  man  (Exod.  xxxiii.  11).  In  jn'ospect 
of  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  was  set  apart  to 
.succeed  him  as  the  leader  and  deliverer  of 
God's  chosen  people  (Num.  xxvii.  lG-18 ; 
Deut.  xxxi.  7-14;  xxxiv.  9);  and  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  he  passed  over  the  Jordan  at  the 
head  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  and  entered  the 
land  of  promise.  Then  commenced  a  series  of 
wars  with  the  Canaanites,  in  which  Joshua 
and  the  people  of  Israel  were  merely  the 
instruments  of  God's  righteous  judgments  on 
these  wicked  nations,  the  cup  of  whose  iniqiiity 
was  now  completely  full,  and  whose  impious 
and  abominable  deeds  loudly  cried  to  heaven 
for  divine  vengeance.    Jericho,  the  city  nearest 
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to  them,  and  the  one  first  attacked,  was  sub- 
dued without  a  contest.  It  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites  to  touch  the  spoil  of 
this  city,  for  it  was  utterly  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion, with  all  its  wealth.  But  Achan  coveted 
and  took  part  of  the  spoil,  and  concealed  it  in 
his  tent.  In  consequence  of  this  act  the  host 
of  Israel  were  unsuccessful  in  their  first  attempt 
on  Ai,  and  great  distress  and  discouragement 
seized  the  whole  multitude,  and  even  Joshua 
lay  all  night  upon  the  ground  in  mourning 
and  supplication ;  for  now  the  Israelites, 
being  once  repulsed  with  loss,  appeared  no 
longer  to  be  invincible  (Josh.  vii.  G).  The 
crime  of  Achan  was  brought  to  light  by 
recourse  to  the  lot,  and  he  and  all  his 
family  suffered  an  exemplary  punishment. 
(See  Achan.) 

The  Gibeonites,  who  lived  near,  fearing 
that  destruction  was  at  hand,  made  use  of  a 
stratagem  to  preserve  their  lives  and  their  city. 
They  sent  messengers  to  Joshua,  who  were  to 
pretend  that  they  came  from  a  very  remote 
people ;  and  to  confirm  their  story,  they  showed 
that  their  bread  was  mouldy,  their  wine  bottles 
of  skin  old  and  patched,  and  their  shoes  and 
garments  very  much  worn.  On  this  occasion 
Joshua  neglected  to  apply  to  the  Lord  for 
direction ;  and,  deceived  by  the  false  appear- 
ances above  mentioned,  entered  into  a  solemn 
league  with  the  Gibeonites,  which,  although 
obtained  by  fraud,  he  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  break.  The  other  cities  of  Canaan,  with 
their  kings,  now  entered  into  a  fonnidable 
combination  utterly  to  destroy  the  Gibeonites, 
because  they  had  made  peace  with  Joshua; 
and  a  mighty  army,  led  on  by  many  kings, 
was  actually  drawing  near  to  Gibeah,  when 
they,  in  all  haste,  sent  messengers  to  Joshua 
to  come  instantly  to  their  relief.  He  did  not 
delay  to  comply,  and  marched  all  night  as 
well  as  day,  and  immediately  attacked  and 
defeated  this  mighty  army;  and  the  day  not 
being  sufficient  for  the  pursuit  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Canaanites,  Joshua  commanded 
the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  which  they 
did  for  the  period  of  one  whole  day,  by 
which  means  he  was  able  utterly  to  destroy 
those  whom  God  had  devoted  to  death,  (Joslu 
ix.,  x.)    (See  Sun.) 

Joshua  was  employed  about  sixteen  years  in 
the  conquest  of  Canaan ;  after  which  the  men 
of  war  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Gad,  Reuben, 
and  the  half-trii)e  of  Manasseh  were  permitted 
to  return  to  then-  fq,milies,  and  to  the  inherit- 
ance which  Moses  had  given  them  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  where  the  land  of  the  Amorites 
had  been,  at  their  own  request,  assigned  to 
them,  (Josh,  xxii.)  Of  those  who  came  out  of 
Egyjjt  in  adult  age,  not  one  survived  to  enter 
Canaan  but  Joshua  and  Caleb,  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord. 

When  the  war  was  terminated,  Joshua  lived 
in  retirement  and  ])eace,  in  a  iiossession  which 
the  children  of  Israel  assigned  him  in  Timnath- 
serah,  of  mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xix.  50). 
When  he  found  that  nis  end  was  approaching, 
he  assembled  the  Israelites,  rehearsed  to  them 
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the  history  of  the  providence  of  God  towards 
them,  and  finally  put  it  to  them  to  choose  that 
day  whether  or  not  they  would  serve  the  Lord, 
professing  his  own  full  purpose  to  continue  in 
the  service  of  God  as  long  as  he  lived  (Josh, 
xxiv.  15).  Joshua  died  at  the  age  of  110  years 
(Josh.  xxiv.  29),  having  been  a  witness  of  more 
of  the  wonderful  works  of  God  than  any  man 
who  ever  lived,  excejjt,  perhaps,  his  companion 
Caleb. 

The  character  of  Joshua  is  pre-eminently 
that  of  integrity  and  patriotism.  There  was 
no  selfish  tinge  in  his  nature,— all  was  free, 
generous,  and  lofty.  No  failing  of  his  is 
recorded  in  Scrii)ture.  His  heart  and  life 
were  given  to  his  coinitrj'-'s  welfare  and  the 
service  of  Jehovah.  Though  he  was  a  military 
dictator,  he  never  abused  his  power.  His 
conquests  were  in  God's  name,  and  in  ful- 
fihneut  of  God's  pi'omise  to  the  chosen 
people. 

2.  (Zech.  vi,  11.)  He  was  the  high  priest  of 
the  Jews  when  they  returned  from  Babylon. 
He  assisted  Zerubbabel  in  rebuilding  the 
temple  (Ezra  v.  1,  2;  Hag.  i.  1;  ii.  4). 
Zechariah  saw  him  represented  as  standing 
before  the  Lord  in  filthy  garments,  and  Satan 
standing  at  his  right  hand  to  accuse  and  resist 
him ;  but  an  angel  rebuked  the  devil,  and 
arrayed  Joshua  in  other  raiment  (Zech.  iii. 
1-4).  Not  long  after,  Zechariah  was  directed 
to  make  a  golden  crown  for  him  (Zech.  vi. 
10-14). 

Joshua,  book  of,  is  the  sixth  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  a  history  of  the  Israelites  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Joshua 
(except  the  last  five  verses),  and  it  records  the 
accomplishment  of  God's  i^romises  to  his  people, 
and  his  judgments  upon  the  idolatrous  nations 
of  Canaan.  The  conquest  of  the  promised 
land  is  related  (chs.  i.-xi.);  the  division  of  it 
among  the  tribes  is  given  in  this  Doomsday 
Book  (chs.  xii.-xxii.);  and  the  counsels  and 
death  of  Joshua,  (chs.  xxiii,,  xxiv.)  Clauses 
occurring  here  and  there  have  also  been  added 
by  a  later  hand.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  book.  Its 
minuteness  of  local  details  shows  that  its  author 
was  evidently  an  eye-witness  of  the  events 
recorded  by  him— one  who  could  also  say, 
quorum 2oars  magna  fuL 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  book  of 
Joshua  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Penta- 
teuch—or five  books  of  Moses— as  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  bears  to  the  four  gospels.  The 
Pentateuch  contains  a  history  of  the  acts  of  the 
great  Jewish  legislation  under  the  immediate 
authority  and  direction  of  God,  and  the  laws 
on  which  his  ancient  church  should  be  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  book  of  Joshua  shows  us  the 
end  of  these  laws,  and  how  the  church  was 
estabhshed  in  Canaan.  The  analogy  between 
this  and  the  relation  of  Acts  to  the  gospels 
is  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  book  of  Joshua  records  the  completion 
of  the  promise  which  God  had  long  before 
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made  to  Abraham,  and  was  written  with  this 
avowed  purpose.  Every  verse  bids  us  exclaim, 
"This  is  the  Lord's  doing" — "He  hath  been 
mindful  of  us — he  wiU  bless  us."  It  is  the 
proof  of  God's  fidelity;  for  his  promise  to  the 
childless  yjatriarch  was,  "I  will  give  thee  this 
land,"  The  style  is  simple  and  unpretending. 
It  refers  as  witnesses  to  symbolic  names,  to 
public  monuments,  and  such  well-known 
writings  as  the  book  of  Jasher,  of  which  the 
passage  (ch.  x.  12-14)  respecting  the  standing 
still  of  the  ST;n  and  moon,  seems  to  be  a  quota- 
tion.    (See  Jasher.) 

30^lAli— Jehovah's  fire  (2  Ki.  xxi.  24)— the 
son  and  successor  of  Amon,  king  of  Judah, 
began  to  reign  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of 
age,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  integrity  and 
piety.  He  gradually  abolished  the  idolatrous 
customs  of  his  predecessors  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3), 
and  in  the  eighteenth  ^  year  of  his  reign  began 
a  thorough  repair  of  the  temple.  In  the 
progress  of  this  work  Hilkiah  the  high  priest 
found  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses — a  rare 
treasure  in  those  days  of  degeneracy  and 
corruption,  when  God  and  his  institutions 
were  forsaken  and  contemned  on  every  side. 
Josiah  himself  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  its  contents  vmtil  they  were  read  to  him 
by  one  of  his  officers ;  and  then  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  to  find  how  far  they  and 
tlieir  fathers  had  departed  from  the  right  way. 
(See  Hilkiah.  )  He,  however,  humbled  himself 
before  God,  and  received  tiie  most  precious 
promises  of  the  divine  favour  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
26-28).  He  then  assembled  the  people,  and 
published  the  law  in  their  hearing ;  and 
they  all  united  with  the  king  in  a  solemn 
vow  of  obedience.  After  this  he  utterly 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  idolatry,  both 
ijnages  and  temples,  apd  then,  by  divine 
command,  caused  the  feast  of  the  passover 
to  be  celebrated  with  unusual  solemnity  (2 
Chr.  XXXV.  3-18). 

This  pious  king  seems  to  have  been  accessory 
to  his  own  premature  death ;  for  the  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was  marching  with  a  great  army 
against  the  king  of  Assyria,  assured  him  that 
he  entertained  no  hostile  design  against  him  or 
his  kingdom,  and  entreated  him  not  to  inter- 
fere with  him  in  his  contest  with  the  king  of 
Assyria ;  and,  to  influence  Josiah,  Necho  pre- 
tended to  have  received  a  communication  from 
heaven,  by  which  the  king  of  Judah  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  meddle  with  him  in  his 
expedition.  But  Josiah,  thinking  it  dangerous 
to  permit  a  large  army  to  march  through  his 
territories,  or,  more  probably,  being  in  league 
with  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  could  not  con- 
sistently comply  with  the  demand  of  the  king 
of  Egypt;  and  even  if  he  wished  to  remain 
entirely  neutral  in  the  war,  he  could  not  allow 
one  of  the  contending  parties  a  free  passage 
through  his  territory  without  forfeiting  his 
neutrality.  Whatever  might  have  been  his 
motive,  Josiah  attempted  to  oppose  the  Egyp- 
tian army,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Megiddo, 
in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  was 
carried  out  of  the  field  in  his  carriage,  and 
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broui,'ht  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  one  .of  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers. 
No  king,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  deservedly 
beloved ;  and  certainly  we  know  of  none  who 
was  more  sincerely  and  tenderly 
bewailed  by  his  people.  Indeecl, 
liis  deatli  was  the  end  of  prosper- 
ity to  tlio  kingdom  of  Judah. 
.1  ei'eniiah  the  prophet  was  great- 
ly affected  by  it,  and  composed 
nn  elegy  on  the  occasion  (2 
C"hr.  XXXV.  25) ;  and  all  those 
.'(•customed  to  celebrate  in  song 
the  worth  and  achievements  of 
men  of  great  eminence,  both 
men  and  women,  mourned  Josiah 
for  ages  after  his  death.  In- 
deed, the  mourning  was  such 
as  to  become  proverbial  (Zech. 
xii.  11).  He  was  only  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age  when  he  died. 
{.See  ISTecho.) 

JOT  (Matt.  V.  18),  or  YOD 
(in  Greek,  Iota).  This  is  the 
name  of  the  letter  i  in  the 
original  language  in  which  it 
is  used,  and  this  letter  in  that 
language  is  the  least  of  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  being 
shaped  not  unlike  our  comma. 
It  was  proverbially  used  by 
the  Hebrews  to  signify  the 
least  thing  imaginable ;  and 
hence  the  text  expresses  the 
idea  that  not  the  least  require- 
ment of  the  commandments  of 
God  shall  in  any  wise  be  dispensed  with; 
they  shall  all  stand  to  the  very  letter.  (See 
Tittle.) 

J OTH AM— perfection  of  Jehovah.  1.  (Judg, 
ix.  5)  The  youngest  son  of  Jerubbaal,  or 
Gideon;  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  the 
massacre  at  Ophrah ;  and  this  he  did  by  con- 
cealing himself.     (See  Abimelech.) 

2.  (2  Ki.  XV.  32)  The  son  and  successor  of 
Uzziah  or  Azariah,  and  the  eleventh  king 
of  Judah.  He  actually  reigned  forty-one 
years,  being  associated  with  his  father  for 
twenty-five  years  before  his  death.  His  sole 
administration  of  the  government  was  only  for 
sixteen  years  (comp.  2  Ki.  xv.  30,  32,  33). 
His  example  was  holy;  his  reign  was  ])eaceful 
and  prosperous,  and  of  course  beneficial  to  the 
kingdom  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  2-G). 

JOURNEYINGS  op  Israel  (Num.  ix.  20). 
(See  Wilderness.)  The  habitation  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  Kgypt,  was  in  Goshen,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  extended  from  a  point  a))ove 
Cairo  to  the  Mediterranean,  including  the  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  eastern  branch  by  which 
the  Nile  discharged  its  waters;  and  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  wilderness,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
waters  of  the  Eed  Sea  from  those  of  the  Nile. 
Their  jounieyings  commenced  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  (about  the  middle  of 
our  April).  The  form  and  appearance  of  the 
liosts  when  encamx)ed  may  be  seen  imder  the 
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word  Camp.  The  accompanying  cut,  showing 
the  di.iposition  and  arrangement  of  the  tribes, 
explains  what  is  said  under  that  article ;  which 

see. 
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Their  first  journey  was  fi'om  Rameses,  10 
miles  north-west  of  Suez,  to  Succoth;  which 
last  (as  the  name  signifies  booths)  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  convenient  encampment. 
The  distance  between  these  two  places  is 
estimated  at  30  miles.  Their  course  must 
have  been  a  little  north  of  east,  to  pass  round 
the  end  of  a  mountain  wliich  stood  in  their 
way.  From  Succoth  to  Ethara,  in  the  edge  of 
the  wilderness,  was  a  long  march,  the  stages 
being  at  least  60  miles  apart;  but  they  were 
flying  from  an  enemy,  and  there  was  not  one 
sick  or  feeble  among  them,  and  their  God  bore 
them  as  on  eagles'  wings  ;  so  that  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  passed  over  this  distance 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  distance  to  the 
Ai'abian  Gulf  may,  however,  have  been  12  or 
15  miles  less,  anciently,  than  at  i)resent,  as 
there  are  clear  indications  that  the  water  has 
receded  about  that  distance.  Now  they  re- 
ceived an  order  from  God  to  change^  their 
course,  and,  instead  of  going  eastward  in  the 
wilderness,  in  a  direct  line,  to  turn  southward 
and  pass  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
keeping  it  on  their  left,  and  the  mountains 
already  mentioned  on  their  right.  Pursuing 
this  route  for  about  32  miles  from  Etliam, 
which  was  fonnevly  on  the  northern  point  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  20  miles  south  of  Suez, 
now  occupying  the  land  at  the  end  of  one  arm 
of  the  Red  Sea,  they  arrived  at  a  place  where 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  gaj)  or  opening  in 
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the  mountaina  towards  Egypt,  and  a  creek  or 
estuary  which  obstructed  their  further  progress 
to  the  south.  Here  at  Migdol,  over  against 
Baal  Zephon,  and  near  Pihahiroth,  when 
enclosed  on  every  side  but  one,  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  Pharaoh, 
and  must  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  had  not 
God  miraculously  interposed,  and  opened  for 
them  a  passage  through  the  sea;  and  still  the 
Egyptian  host  would  soon  have  overtaken 
them;  but  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
sudden  reflux  of  the  waters  to  their  former 
channel.     (See  Red  Sea.) 

Having  crossed  the  gulf,  they  went  forward 
into  the  wilderness,  a  journey  of  three  days, 
and  came  to  Marah,  whose  bitter  waters  were 
miraculously  rendered  sweet  for  their  use. 
Marah  corresponds  with  the  well  now  called 
Ain-Awarah,  whose  waters  are  bitter.  The 
next  journey  was  to  Elim,  "  where  were  twelve 
wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm 
trees. "  This  place,  as  Niebuhr  and  Burckhardt 
agree,  is  now  called  Wady  Ghurundel.  There 
is  at  this  place  now  a  copious  spring,  and 
water  may  be  obtained  anywhere  around  by 
digging  for  it ;  so  that  w^e  need  not  expect  to 
find  the  precise  number  of  wells  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  Hitherto  their  march 
was  parallel  to  the  sea,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  it;  but  now  the  coast  changes 
from  south-east  to  south,  and  the  straight 
course  to  Sinai  leaves  it  more  to  the  right. 
From  Elim  they  journeyed  through  Dophkah 
and  Alush  to  Rephidim,  where  water  was  first 
obtained  by  smiting  a  rock  ^vith  the  rod  of 
Moses;  and  here  the  Israelites  were  first 
attacked  by  their  implacable  enemies,  the 
Amalekites  (Exod.  xvii.  3-8;  1  Sam.  xv.  2). 
Their  next  encampment  was  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  where  they  remained  eleven  months, 
having  spent  between  two  and  three  months  in 
coming  from  'Egypt  to  this  place.  Here  they  re- 
ceived the  laws  and  institutions  from  Jehovah ; 
and  here  the  tabernacle  was  erected  and  con- 
secrated, and  the  whole  ceremonial  service 
enacted.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year,  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire  arose  from  the  tabernacle,  where  it 
had  rested  for  some  time,  and  by  its  course  led 
them  into  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  called 
"the  great  and  terrible  wilderness"  (Num.  x. 
12).  When  they  came  to  Kibroth-hattaavah 
they  provoked  God  to  destroy  many  of  them 
for  their  inordinate  lusting,  and  for  their 
ungrateful  rebellion  (Num.  xi.  34).  This 
place  is  also  called  Taberah ;  both  names  being 
derived  from  the  fearful  destruction  of  the 
people  which  occurred  here.  Erom  this  place, 
where  they  remained  long,  they  marched  north- 
ward through  Hazeroth,  Eithma,  llimmon- 
parez,  Libnah,  and  Kadesh-barnea,  whence 
the  spies  were  sent  to  explore  the  land.  On 
the  rebellion  of  the  people,  occasioned  by  the 
report  of  the  spies,  they  were  ordered  to  get 
them  "into  the  wilderness  of  tlie  Eed  Sea" 
(Num.  xiv.  25).  Now  their  march  was  retro- 
grade, and  they  came  into  the  same  wilderness 
of  Paran  which  they  had  passed  some  time 
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before,  but  by  a  different  route.  How  much 
time  they  spent  in  the  wilderness  before  they 
reached  Ezion-geber,  a  port  on  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  unknown ;  but  fifteen 
stations  are  distinctly  named.  Probably  they 
were^  sometimes  stationary  for  a  long  period ; 
but  in  all  their  marchings  and  restings,  they 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire  which  went  before  them  (Num.  ix.  22). 
For  many  days  they  encompassed  mount  Seir, 
and  then  turned  northAvard  to  the  desert  of 
Zin,  and  journeyed  to  mount  Hor,  where 
Aaron  died  and  was  buried  (Num.  xx.  20-28). 
Being  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  passage 
through  the  country  of  Edom,  they  returned 
to  Ezion-geber,  and  passed  round  the  south 
side  of  mount  Seir.  At  length  they  arrived  at 
the  brook  Zared,  or  Benthammed,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  after  the  time  of  their 
leaving  Kadesh-barnea,  and  the  fortieth 
from  their  departure  from  the  land  of  Egypt. 
From  Zared  they  made  one  march  across  the 
Arnon  to  Dibon,  the  ruins  of  which  place  are 
still  visible  about  4  miles  from  the  Arnon. 
Thence  they  proceeded  by  several  stages  to 
the  mountains  of  Abarim,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
which  chain  of  mountains  they  crossed  at 
Pisgah,  from  the  summit  of  w-hich  Moses  was 
indulged  with  a  view  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter;  and 
here  also  terminated  his  useful  and  laborious 
life.  Descending  from  these  mountains,  they 
came  to  Beth-jesim.oth  and  Abel-shittim, 
where  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  which  river  they  crossed  as  they  had 
done  the  Red  Sea — on  dry  ground. 

When  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  the  number  of 
males  above  twenty  years  of  age  was  603,550; 
and  when  they  arrived  in  sight  of  Canaan 
it  was  601,730;  so  thatithe  decrease  of  their 
number  during  the  forty  years'  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  was  1820 ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  while  some  of  the  tribes  greatly  increased 
in  population,  others  lost  haK  their  original 
number,  which  is  not  very  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  facts  recorded  in  the  sacred  history. 
As  all  who  were  above  twenty  years  of  age 
when  they  left  Egypt  perished  in  the  wilderness, 
it  is  evident  that  when  they  entered  Canaan 
there  was  not  a  man  in  all  the  host  above 
threescore,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua ;  so  that 
all  the  men  were  effective,  and  fit  for  military 
service.  In  respect  to  the  fact  recorded  (Deut. 
viii.  4;  xxix.  5)  concerning  the  clothes  of  the 
Hebrews  during  their  journey ings,  it  may  be 
proper  to  say  that  the  history  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  clothes  which  they  had 
on  at  the  outset  were  miraculously  preserved, 
or  that  they  grew  with  the  growth  of  their 
children  and  youth.  They  had  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  cattle  on  their  march ;  and  they 
understood  the  arts  by  which  these  animals 
were  made  subservient  to  their  necessity  and 
comfort.  Thus  they  were  enabled  always  to 
procure  seasonably  good  and  sufiicient  clothing, 
and  were  saved  from  all  suffering  and  incon- 
venience on  this  score.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark  that  in    these  marches    the    women 
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and  children  led  the  way,  tliis  arrangement 
securing  that  the  feebler  portion  of  the  host 
determined  both  the  speed  and  length  of  the 
march,  and  therefore  could  not  be  worn  out  or 
fatigued  by  it.  (See  Camp,  Hebrews,  Joshua, 
Moses.) 

JOY  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6)— is  an  agreeable 
affection  of  the  soul,  arising  froni  the  posses- 
sion or  prospect  of  good  (Ezra  vi.  16;  Esth. 
viii.  IG).  It  is  reckoned  among  "  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit"  (Gal.  v.  22),  and  is  chiefly  used  by 
the  sacred  writers,  especially  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  signify  a  religious  emotion.  The 
joy  which  springs  from  a  sense  of  pardoned 
sin  and  a  union  of  the  soul  to  Christ  is  pure 
(Luke  XV.  10),  certain  (John  xvi.  22),  unspeak- 
able (1  Pet.  i.  8),  and  eternal  (Isa.  Ixi.  7). 
Were  there  more  of  this  gladdening  emotion 
in  the  cliurches,  there  would  be  a  propor- 
tionate development  of  activity  and  power. 
The  church,  refreshed  and  exhilarated  with 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  go  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer. 

JUBAL  (Gen.  iv.  21)— the  inventor  of  harp 
and  organ,  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments 
of  music.     (See  Musical  Instruments.  ) 

JVBIL^Ji- trumpet  blast.    (See  Feasts.) 

JUDAH — Jehovah'' s  praise  (Gen.  xxix.  35)— 
the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  was  born  in 
IMesopotamia  about  a.m.  2249.  The  tribe  of 
which  he  was  the  head  and  re])resentative  was 
the  most  powerful  of  the  twelve  (Num.  i.  27), 
and  had  the  first  lot  in  the  division  of  the 
promised  land. 

The  prophetic  blessing  which  his  father 
pronounced  on  him  (Gen.  xlix.  8-12)  is  very 
remarkalile.  It  describes  the  warlike  char- 
acter and  gradually  increasing  strength  of  the 
tribe  (comp.  Num.  ii.  3 ;  Josh.  xiv.  11 ;  xv.  1 ; 
Judg.  i.  1,  2;  1  Chr.  xiv.  17 ;  Ps.  xviii.  40  ;  Isa. 
xxix.  1,  where  Judah  is  called  Ariel,  "  lion  of 
God  ;"  Rev.  v.  5),  the  duration  of  its  power 
— viz. ,  until  the  coming  of  Christ,  when  Judea 
became  a  jjrovince  of  Rome  (comp.  Luke  ii. 
1-7;  John  xviii.  31;  Actsv.37),  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  city,  a.d.  70,  when  the  Christian 
disjiensation  had  become  established  (comp. 
Matt.  xxiv.  14 ;  Acts  ii.  8 ;  Rom.  x.  18)  in  the 
glory  and  triimij)h  of  the  Messiah. 

Judah,  tribe  of,  took  the  southern  section 
of  Canaan,  extending  across  from  the  Jordan 
to  the  ^Mediterranean  Sea,  and  northwardly  to 
the  territory  of  Benjamin  and  Dan  (Josh.  xv). 
This  powerful  tribe  possessed  a  fine  territory, 
ample  in  its  limits,  rich  and  varied  in  its 
resources. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  this  tribe, 
we  have  the  "  uttermost  cities,"  or  those 
nearest  Edom  on  the  south ;  "  cities  in  the 
valley,"  that  is,  in  the  lowlands,  near  the 
coast;  "cities  in  the  mountains,"  that  is,  up 
m  the  interior;  and  "  cities  in  the  wilderness," 
or  along  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Josh.  xv. 
21,  33,  48,  61). 

Of  the  cities  of  Judah  several  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  natives  (as  Ashdod,  Gaza, 
Askelon,  and  Ekron),  or,  if  conquered,  were 
afterwards  recovered. 
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JUDAH  or  JUDEA,  land  op.  In  later 
times  Judea,  or  Jew-land,  denoted  the  whcjle 
of  Canaan,  as  in  Tacitus ;  and  we  read  of  "  the 
coasts  of  Judea  beyond  Jordan  "  (Matt.  xix.  1; 
Mark  x.  1).  Probably  it  was  the  name  of 
the  southern  province  west  of  the  Jordan. 
(See  Canaan,  Galilee,  Hebrews,  Jews, 
Samarlv.)    This  cut  represents  medals  struck 


to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Judea. 
Judsea,  ]jersonified  as  a  woman,  sits  weeping 
beneath  the  ijalm  tree,  so  characteristic  of 
the  country. 

Judah,  kingdom  of.  (See  Kings  of  Israel.  ) 

Judah,  mountains  of  (Josh.  xx.  7)— in- 
cluded so  much  of  the  mountainous  chain  aa 
extended  from  the  borders  of  Benjamin  south 
to  Edom,  and  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
This  was  formeriy  called  "the  mountain  of 
the  Amorites"  (Deut.  i.  20). 

Judah,  wilderness  of  (Matt.  iii.  1),  was  a 
^vild,  uneven  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Jor- 
dan, extending  on  the  west  from  Jericho  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  also  called  "  the  country 
about  Jordan"  (Luke  iii.  3).  It  is  described 
by  travellers  as  abounding  with  caverns,  and 
amidst  the  rocks  and  mountains  neither 
shade,  nor  tree,  nor  herbage,  nor  even  moss, 
is  found.  It  was  called  "the  wilderness" 
pre-eminently  (Matt.  iv.  1).  (See  Desert, 
Journeyings.) 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT  (Matt.  x.  4)  was  one 
of  the  twelve  chosen  disciples  of  our  Lord. 
Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  his  birth-place 
or  parentage.  The  word  Iscariot  may  signify 
man  of  Carioth,  a  town  of  Judah,  or  of  Kartha, 
a  place  in  Galilee.  He  is  called  "the  son  of 
Simon"  (John  vi.  71),  whence  some  have 
supposed  he  was  the  son  of  Simon  the 
Canaanite,  another  of  the  twelve.  He  is 
almost  uniformly  mentioned  with  the  in- 
famous distinction  of  the  man  who  beti'ayed 
Christ.  The  principal  fact  related  of  him  by 
the  evangelists  i)reviously  to  the  commission 
of  the  dreadful  crime  into  which  he  fell,  was  a 
marked  displeasure  at  Mary  for  expending 
upon  our  Lord  so  much  preci<ius  ointment, 
which  might  have  been  sold  for  much,  and 
given  to  the  poor.  The  truth,  however,  Wcis, 
that  he  cared  not  for  the  poor,  but  he  held  the 

Eurse  of  the  company ;  and  if  this  money  had 
een  deposited  with  him  for  the  poor,  he 
would  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  apjily  it  to 
his  own  use.  "He  was  a  thief,  and  had  the 
bag,  and  bare  what  was  put  therein."  The 
word  "bare,'  may  mean  bare  away.  It  is 
intended  to  explain  why  Judas  is  branded 
as  a  thief — to  wit,  he  carried  the  common 
stock  of  money,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
loining it  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  The 
reproof  which  he  received  from  his  Master  on 
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this  occasion  was  probably  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  determination  to  betray  him.  The 
sacred  history  represents  him  as  going  imme- 
diately, and  agreeing  with  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  to  deliver  him  into  their  hands. 
After  this,  however,  he  had  the  impudence  to 
return  again,  and  was  present  at  the  last 
interview  between  Christ  and  the  other  dis- 
ciples. Here  our  Lord  announced,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  all,  that  one  of  his  disciples  would 
betray  him,  and  pointed  out  Judas  by  a 
significant  action,  to  John  at  least,  as  the 
person — on  which  he  seems  to  have  left  the 
table  in  displeasure,  and  abruptly;  perhaps 
before  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted. 
Being  now  fully  under  the  power  of  the  devil, 
he  became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  soldiers 
sent  to  apprehend  Jesus.  The  impious  man 
knew  where  his  Master  would  be  that  evening; 
and  he  had  the  effrontery  to  intrude  upon  him 
in  his  hours  of  devotion ;  and  had  agreed  to 
make  known  the  proper  person  to  the  soldiers 
by  the  usual  sign  of  friendship  and  love; 
therefore,  when  he  led  the  band  into  the 
sequestered  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  went 
up  to  Jesus  and  kissed  him,  saying,  "  Hail, 
Master  !"  and  received  from  the  meek  Saviour 
no  other  reproof  than,  ' '  Judas,  betrayest  thou 
the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss?"  His  service 
was  now  done,  and  he  had  the  stipulated  price 
of  his  iniquity  in  his  possession.  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  he  did  not  accompany  the 
soldiers  back  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders. 
But  as  soon  as  his  mind  had  opiDortunity  for 
reflection,  remorse  seized  upon  him;  and, 
covetous  as  he  was,  he  could  no  longer  bear 
about  with  him  the  price  of  innocent  blood. 
Having  learned  that  his  Master  was  con- 
demned, he  returned  to  the  temple,  and  find- 
ing the  persons  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  money,  he  cast  it  down,  and,  unable  to  bear 
the  Ijurden  of  his  misery,  he  went  and  hanged 
himself. 

Some  theories  have  been  framed  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  the  guilt  of  Judas,  but  we  see 
neither  their  use  nor  warrant— pride  and  avarice 
led  to  his  fall.  They  suppose  that  Judas,  in 
his  impatience,  only  resorted  to  a  stratagem  to 
force  Jesus  to  declare  himself  as  king — as  he 
reasoned  that  if  Jesus  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  he  would  free  himself  by  an 
overt  act  of  rebellion,  and  publicly  avow  him- 
self monarch  of  the  Jews;  but  that,  seeing  his 
plan  fail,  and  his  Master  passively  submit  to 
ccmdemnation,  he  was  seized  with  hori'or  at 
the  failure  of  his  rash  project,  and  committed 
siucide.  But  such  impatience  did  not  neces- 
sitate the  selling  of  his  Master ;  and  the  taking 
of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  will  scarcely 
amount  to  the  sin  of  him  of  whom  it  is  said 
(Matt.  xxvi.  24),  "  Woe  unto  that  man  by 
whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  :  it  had  been 
good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born." 

We  are  told,  in  Acts  i.  18,  "  that  falling  head- 
long, he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all 
his  bowels  gushed  out."  The  passages  are  not 
irreconcilal)le  with  each  other ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  a  man  might  be  hung,  and  that  he  might 
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fall,  and  that  the  parts  of  his  body  might  be 
torn  asunder  in  the  fall ;  but  how  the  effect 
was  produced  which  is  described  in  the  above- 
cited  passage  can  be  only  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  may  have  been  that  he  hung  himself  over 
a  precipice,  or  from  some  very  elevated  posi- 
tion, and  that  his  body  was  mutilated  in  that 
manner  by  the  fall;  or  his  body  might  pos- 
sibly have  remained  undiscovered  until,  being 
partially  decayed,  it  had,  by  its  own  weight, 
fallen,  and  presented  this  horrid  spectacle. 
To  support  the  first  of  these  positions,  it  may 
be  enough  to  say,  that  the  spot  which  tradi- 
tion designates  as  the  "potter's  field"  has 
been  visited  by  travellers,  who  tell  us  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  the'  field  are  trees .  near  the 
brink  of  huge  cliffs,  on  which,  if  he  hung  him- 
self and  fell,  he  must  have  been  dashed  in  pieces. 

The  fact  that  Judas  was  with  our  Saviour 
in  public  and  private,  and  had  the  confidence 
of  the  band  of  disci] jles,  connected  with  his 
strong  testimony  to  His  innocence  under  such 
extraordinary  circumstances,  is  altogether  in- 
explicable upon  any  other  supposition  than 
that  the  Messiah  was  what  he  claimed  to  be, 
— the  Son  of  God  and  the  only  Saviour  of 
sinners.  The  proof  of  Christ's  integrity, 
derived  from  the  suicide  of  Judas,  is  beyond 
dispute.     "  The  wrath  of  man  praises  God." 

JUDAS  OP  Galilee  (Acts  v.  37)— an  insur- 
gent against  the  Roman  government,  who 
excited  the  Jews  to  resist  the  enrolment  and 
taxation  of  the  people  as  a  province  of  Rome. 

JUDE  (Jude  i.  1)  was  brother  of  James,  or 
perhaps  the  son  of  James,  as  either  supple- 
ment is  allowable.  If  an  apostle  proper,  he 
is  called  Judas  (Matt.  xiii.  65;  John  xiv.  22; 
Acts  i.  13) ;  and  elsewhere  Lebbeus  (Matt.  x. 
3),  and  Thaddeus.  Lebbeus  and  Thaddeus 
are  synonyms  (Mark  iii.  J8).  (See  Bkother, 
Cleopas,  James.) 

JUDE.  If  the  one  Jude  be  an  apostle, 
there  is  another  Jude,  brother  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xiii.  55),  who  may  be  the  author  of  the  epistle. 
(See  Peter,  epistles  of.) 

Jude,  epistle  of,  occvipies  the  last  place 
but  one  in  the  arrangement  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  written,  as  many 
have  supposed,  about  A.D.  65 ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  certain.  It  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  guard  believers  against  prevalent 
errors,  and  to  urge  them  to  constancy  in  the 
faith.  This  is  done  by  a  vivid  exhibition  of 
the  terrors  of  God's  judgments  upon  the 
wicked,  and  by  a  recurrence  to  that  great 
principle  of  our  religion,  dependence  on  Christ 
alone  to  keep  us  from  falling.  It  resembles  a 
volcanic  eruption — abrupt,  fiery,  and  awful. 
The  prophecy  cited  by  Jude  from  Enoch  may 
have  been  one  handed  down  from  time  imme- 
morial as  a  genuine  oracle  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarch.  The  same  quotation  is  found,  in- 
deed, in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch ;  but 
tlie  compiler  of  that  book  may  have  only 
embodied  it  in  his  composition,  to  give  it  an 
air  of  antiquity  and  verisimilitude.  The 
Epistle  of  Jude  has  considerable  resemblance 
to  2  Peter.     (See  Ekoch.) 
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JUDEA.    (SeeJuDAH.) 

JUDGES  (Acts  xiii.  20).  Tliis  was  the  title 
of  a  class  of  magistrates  among  the  Israelites, 
^'hey  were  appointed  originally  by  Moses,  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  father-in-law,  to  relieve 
him  of  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  chief 
magistracy.  The  judges  spoken  of,  however, 
in  the  above-cited  passage,  and  whose  history  is 
given  in  the  book  of  Judges,  were  a  class  of 
men  raised  up  in  extraordinary  emergencies, 
and  invested  with  extraordinary  powers — such 
as  the  archons  of  Athens  and  the  dictators 
of  Home.  The  Carthagenian  Suffetes  are 
similar,  the  Hebrew  title  being  Shophetim, 
(See  Hebuews.)  It  was  some  emergency  that 
summoned  them  into  action,  and  the  majority 
of  them  do  not  seem  to  have  exercised  rule 
over  the  entire  kingdom.  We  are  told  that 
they  were  given  to  the  Israelites  about  the 
space  of  450  years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet. 
A  chronological  difficulty  has  occurred  to  some 
in  the  reading  of  this  passage  in  Acts ;  but  it 
is  sufficient  for  us  that,  if  there  is  a  difficulty, 
Paul's  statement  is  in  accordance  with  the 
received  chronological  tables  of  his  day,  as 
Josephus  conclusively  shows. 

List  of  Judges  and  probable  term  of  service. 

Years. 

Otliniel 40 

Under  Eglon, 18 

Ehud,  &c., 80 

Under  the  Philistines, unk. 

Shamf^ar, unk. 

Under  Jabin, 20 

Deborah  and  Baralc, 40 

Under  Mid  ian, 7 

Gideon, 40 

Abimelech, 3 

Tola 23 

Jair, 18 

Under  the  Ammonites, 18 

Jephthah, 6 

Ibzan, 7 

Elon 10 

Abdon 8 

Under  the  Philistines, 40 

Parason,  )  'ZO 

Eli,          ]■ 40 

Under  the  Philistines, 20 

Samuel,  about 12 

Saul,  the  first  king. 

^  These  judges  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
list  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  judges 
appointed  by  Moser;  after  the  departure  from 
Egypt.  ^  It  was  one  of  the  jirovisions  of 
the  Jewish  constitution  that  judges  or  chief 
magisti-ates  should  be  appointed  in  every 
city,  whose  qualifications  and  jurisdiction  are 
sufficiently  defined  in  Dent.  xvi.  18,  and  xvii. 
8-10.  At  an  early  period  after  they  left 
Egypt,  a  rank  of  judges  was  established,  the 
lowest  of  which  was  appointed  over  ten  men, 
and  probably  amounted  to  00,000 ;  then  those 
of  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  one  thousand 
men ;  the  final  jurisdiction,  in  all  cases  of 
difficulty,  being  reserved  to  Moses  himself 
(Exod.  xviii.  21-26).  After  they  became 
settled  in  their  respective  districts  of  the 
promised  land,  this  judiciary  system  under- 
went considerable  modification.  Judges  were 
then. appointed  for  the  cities  or  cliief  towns; 
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but  it  does  not  appear  how  they  were  appointed, 
nor  that  there  was  a  regular  succession  of 
them.  The  law  to  be  administered  bein- 
most  familiar  to  the  Levites,  and  they  being, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  more  conversant 
with  such  subjects,  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
judicial  office  generally  devolved  on  them. 

Judges,  book  of,  the  seventh  in  the  ai-range- 
ment  of  the  books  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  seventh  in  chnmological  order.  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  contents,  for  it  gives  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  under  fifteen  judges, 
extending  from  a  short  period  after  Joshua's 
death,  or  about  to  the  time  of  Saul,  an  interval 
of  more  than  450  years  (Acts  xiii.  20).  The 
book  contains  the  annals  of  a  troubled  and  dis- 
ordered period.  Joshua  and  his  generation 
had  left  the  earth,  and  the  next  race,  safely 
located  in  Palestine,  soon  forgot  God,  his 
mercy,  and  his  wonders. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  as  follows :  — 
Some  general  account  is  given  of  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  tribes  towards  the  Canaanites 
after  Joshua's  decease.  Some  of  them  expelled 
the  aborigines,  others  only  reduced  them  to 
tribute.  Here  the  author  tells  us  how  God 
supernaturally  warned  the  people  against 
all  seductive  intercourse  with  the  idolatrous 
Canaanites.  These  warnings  were  despised, 
and  ruin  and  punishment  were  the  consequence. 
But  when  the  nation  repented,  God  sent  deliv- 
erers. The  spirit  and  substance  of  the  book 
is  given  by  its  inspired  composer,  Judg,  ii.  10- 
19.  In  illustration  of  these  great  principles 
of  God's  government,  the  book  shows  that — 

When  the  generation  which  had  renewed 
the  covenant  with  Jehovah  (Josh,  xxiv.)  had 
died,  the  Hebrews  became  idolatrous,  and 
were  consequently  subjected  during  eight  years 
to  the  yoke  of  Cushan-rishathaim,  king  of 
Mesopotamia.  But  upon  their  conversion  to 
Jehovah  they  were  delivered  by  Othniel,  and 
had  rest  forty  years  (ch.  iii.  8-11).  Upon  tlie 
renewal  of  their  idolatry  they  fell  under  the 
harder  yoke  of  the  king  'of  Moab,  who,  in 
connection  Avith  the  Ammonites  and  Araa- 
lekites,  oppressed  for  eighteen  years  the  tribes 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  and  the  southern 
tribes  on  this  side.  Ehud  restored  them  to 
freedom,  and  a  peace  of  eighty  years  followed 
(ch.  iii.  12-30). 

After  this  the  northern  tribes,  in  consequence 
of  their  wickedness,  were  distressed  twenty 
years  by  Jabin.  Barak  was  called  to  deliver 
them  by  the  prophetess  Deborah  (ch.  iv.  24), 
and  the  victory  was  perpetuated  in  a  triumphal 
poem,  (ch.  v.)  In  the  time  of  this  servitude, 
or  rather  before  it,  the  Philistines  were  sub- 
jected by  Shamgar  (chs.  iii.  3  ;  v.  G).  A  peace 
of  forty  years'  duration  succeeded  the  victory 
of  Barak  (ch.  v.  31). 

The  Israelites  were  afterwards,  on  account 
of  their  apostasy,  oppressed  for  seven  years 
by  the  nomade  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and 
Eastern  people  (i.  e.,  Arabi.ans),  who  are  called 
(ch.  viii.  24)  Ishmaelites.  They  were  freed  by 
Gideon,  and  forty  years  of  jieace  succeeded 
(chs.  vi.  1 :  viii.  33).     Here  is  added  the  account 
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of  the  idolatrous  Shechemites,  who  chose 
Abimelech,  a  son  of  Gideon,  for  their  king, 
with  the  distresses  which  they  experienced 
from  him  (ch.  ix.  1-57). 

Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  who  ruled  the 
northern  tribes  twenty-three  years,  and  Jair, 
who  was  governor  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan 
twenty-two  years,  are  merely  mentioned  (ch.  x. 
1-5);  perhaps  because  they  protected  the  people 
rather  by  suitable  prexiarations  than  by  war- 
like undertakings. 

As  the  Israelites  extended  their  idolatries, 
and  honoured  almost  all  the  gods  of  their 
neighbours,  the  tribes  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan  were  oppressed  during  eighteen  years 
by  the  Ammonites,  who  also  attacked  the 
southern  tribes  on  this  side,  which  already  had 
powerful  enemies  in  the  Philistines.  Their 
deliverer  was  Jephthah,  who,  after  his  success, 
conquered  the  jealous  Ejihraimites,  with  a  loss 
on  their  side  of  40,000  men.  He  governed  six 
years  (chs.  x.  6;  xii.  7), 

Ibzan  of  Bethlehem,  who  was  governor  seven 
years,  appears  to  have  defended  the  southern 
tribes  against  the  Philistines  (ch.  xii.  8-10). 

Elon,  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  ruled  the 
northern  tribes  ten  years  (ch.  xii.  11). 

Abdon,  of  Ephraim,  exercised  authority 
eight  years  over  the  tribes  who  were  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  country  (ch.  xii.  13-15), 

The  southern  tribes  were  oppressed  by  the 
Philistines  forty  years,  which  j^eriod,  however, 
includes  no  doubt  the  times  of  Ibzan  and 
Samson. 

Then  follow  other  accounts  of  idolatrous 
customs,  especially  in  the  family  of  Micah, 
and  we  have  a  record  of  an  infamous  crime  in 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  with  an  account  of  a 
combined  war  of  all  the  other  tribes  against 
this  canton,  followed  up  by  a  detail  of  its 
ruinous  consequences,  and  the  means  taken 
to  remedy  the  evils  which  such  a  civil  war 
had  necessarily  occasioned.  The  book  of 
Judges  shows  God's  constant  care  of  his  people 
— his  compassion  and  long-suffering — for  the 
chastenings  inflicted  on  them  were  but  blessings 
in  disguise.  Its  history  is  a  striking  and 
continued  verification  of  the  great  Theocratic 
principle  uttered  in  later  times  by  Isaiah. 
"If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat 
the  good  of  the  land;  but  if  ye  refuse  and 
rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword  : 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it" 
(Isa.  i.  19,  20). 

Among  various  opinions  as  to  the  authorship 
of  this  old  history,  one  is,  that  it  was  written 
by  Samuel  the  prophet — the  last  of  the  judges. 
But  there  are  different  materials  worked  up  in 
the  book,  and  the  compiler  from  the  various 
documents  is  unknown. 

JUDGMENT,  JUDGMENTS  (Exod.  vi.  6; 
xii.  12).  These  are  words  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  sense 
of  them  is  generally  determined  by  the  con- 
nection. When  God's  judgments  are  spoken 
of,  the  term  may  denote  either  the  secret 
decisions  of  the  Divine  will  (Ps.  x.  5 ;  xxxvi.  G), 
or  the  declarations  of  God's  wiU  revealed  in 
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the  Scriptures  (Exod.  xxi.  1 ;  Deut.  vii.  12 ; 
Neh.  ix.  13),  or  the  inflictions  of  punishment 
on  the  wicked  (Prov.  xix.  29 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  11). 

JUDGMENT  HALL,  or  PR^TORIUM 
(John  xviii.  28) — a  room  or  office  in  the  palace 
of  the  Roman  governor  where  causes  v/ere 
tried  and  justice  administered.  The  Jews 
declined  to  enter  it  when  they  were  prosecuting 
their  murderous  purpose  against  the  Redeemer, 
lest  they  should  be  defiled  by  an  approximation 
to  the  person  of  a  heathen  (comp.  Acts  xxiii. 
35).  It  is  rendered  "common  hall"  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  27  and  in  Mark  xv.  10. 

Judgment  seat,  the  (Matt,  xxvii.  19),  was 
an  elevated  place  in  the  hall  of  judgment, 
from  which  sentence  was  pronounced. 

Judgment,  breastplate  or.  (See  Breast- 
plate.) 

Judgment  of  Ukim.    (See  Urim.) 

Judgment,  day  of  (Matt.  x.  15)— that  im- 
portant day  which  is  to  terminate  the  present 
dispensation  of  grace,  when  time  shall  be  no 
more,  and  the  eternal  state  of  all  men  be 
unchangeably  fixed.  That  such  an  event  is 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  God  (Luke 
xvi.  25),  and  that  such  a  day  is  appointed,  is 
abundantly  evident  (Eccl.  xi.  9 ;  Matt.  xii.  36 ; 
Acts  xvii.  31;  2  Thess.  i.  7-10;  Heb.  ix.  27;  2 
Pet.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  7 ;  1  John  iv.  17).  That  Jesus 
Christ  will  officiate  as  Judge  is  also  apparent. 
He  is  qualified  to  be  judge,  for  he  is  God;  and 
he  has  a  right  to  be  judge,  for  he  is  man.  His 
own  people  welcome  him  as  judge.  Their 
brother  in  their  own  nature  is  to  pronounce 
their  destiny;  and  they  are  looking  for  that 
blessed  object  of  hope  —  viz.,  the  glorious 
appearing  of  their  great  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  xxv.  31,  32;  xxvi.  64; 
John  V.  22;  Acts  xvii.  31;  Rom.  ii.  16;  2  Cor. 
V.  10).  That  the  judgment  will  be  universal, 
api)eai'S  from  Eccl.  xii.  14;  John  v.  28,  29; 
Rom.  xiv.  10,  11;  2  Cor.  v.  10;  Rev.  xx.  12, 
13.  That  its  decisions  will  be  final  and  irre- 
versible, admitting  the  righteous  to  the  joys  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  dooming  the  wicked  to 
outer  darkness  and  eternal  despair,  appears 
from  the  foregoing  scriptures,  and  also  from 
Matt.  xxv.  14-46;  1  Cor.  xv.  52-57;  1  Thess. 
iv.  14-17 ;  Heb.  vi.  2 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  7.  This  period 
is  hidden  from  man's  knowledge,  and  is  known 
only  to  God.  It  is,  however,  the  great  hope 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Then  the  body  is 
raised  and  redemption  is  completed.  "Amen. 
Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus." 

JULIUS  (Acts  xxvii.  1) — the  captain  of  the 
Roman  guard  to  whom  Festus,  governor  of 
Judea,  committed  Paul,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Rome.  Julius  appears  to  have  had  great 
regard  for  Paul.  He  suffered  him  to  land  at 
Sidon,  and  to  visit  his  friends  there ;  and  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  voyage  he  opposed  the 
violence  of  the  soldiers,  directed  against  the 
prisoners  generally,  in  order  to  save  the  apostle 
(Acts  xxvii.  43). 

JUNIPER  (Job  XXX.  4)— a  well-known  tree 
of  the  cedar  family.  Probably  by  the  word 
rendered  juniper  in  Job,  is  intended  a  species 
of  broom,  which  is  still  common  in  the  deserts 
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of  Arabia.  The  Spanish  name  of  this  plant, 
retfunn — a  name  introduced  by  the  Moors — is 
evidently  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  noun, 
rethem ;  and  in  1  Ki.  xix.  4,  where  it  is  said 
that  Elijah  lay  and  slept  under  a  juniper  tree, 


the  Septuagint  retains  the  Hebrew  term,  and 
writes  it  rathmen.  That  such  substances  were 
sometimes  used  for  food  is  verv  evident  (2  Ki. 
iv.  38,  39;  Amos  vii.  14).  The  broom  was 
used  for  food  in  periods  of  scarcity,  as  the 
passage  from  Job  implies. 
Juniper,  Coals  op.  (See  Armour.) 
JUPITER  or  ZEUS  (Acts  xiv.  12)  — the 
chief  of  the  heathen  gods,  having  power  over 
all  tlie  rest.  The  people  of  Lycaonia,  when 
they  saw  the  impotent  man  at  Lystra  in- 
stantly healed,  were  disposed  to  regard  the 
apostles  as  gods  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and 
as  there  was  a  tradition  among  them  that  their 

Sovinca  was  once  visited  by  Jupiter  and 
ercury,  they  were  inclined  to  regard  this 
as  a  rept;tition  of  the  favour.  So  they  called 
Barnabiis  Jujnter,  and  Paul  (who  was  the 
chief  speaker,  and  probably  of  no  small  elo- 
quence) Mercurii.  To  carry  the  superstition 
out,  the  i^riest  who  was  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
to  Jupiter,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  city,  whose 
image  or  temple  was  before  the  gates,  brought 
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the  usual  sacrifices,  decked  out  for  the  altar, 
and  would  have  joined  the  people  in  tlio 
religious  worship  of  the  apostles,  hjui  they  not 
been  persuaded  to  desist  by  their  Bolemi! 
warnings.     (See  Diana.) 

JUSTICE  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  14)  — one  of  tL^ 
perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being,  denoting 
the  infinite  righteousness  of  his  nature,  of 
his  law,  of  his  government,  and  of  all  hia 
dealings  and  T)roceedings  with  his  creatures. 

JUSTIFY,  JUSTIFICATION  (Job  ix. 
20 ;  Horn.  iv.  25).  These  terms  involve  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith.  They  stand  opposite  to  condemn  and 
condemnation.  In  their  evangelical  use,  they 
denote  that  act  of  God's  sovereign  grace  ])y 
which  he  accepts  and  receives  those  who 
believe  in  Christ  as  righteous.  When  God 
has  pardoned  a  sinner,  he  treats  him  as  right- 
eous, or  as  if  he  had  never  sinned.  This  is 
called  justification.  And  because  there  is  no 
way  of  being  pardoned,  except  ])y  believing 
and  trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
called  justification  by  faith.  For  His  sake, 
such  persons  are  accounted  righteous,  and  will 
not  be  punished  for  their  sins.  Clear  views 
on  this  subject  are  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  gospel  method  of  salvation. 
Luther  brought  it  to  view  at  the  Reformation, 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  "article  of  a  standing 
or  falling  chiirch."  Such  a  gratuitous  justifi- 
cation, or  rightening  of  a  sinner  in  his  relation 
to  God,  affords  at  the  same  time  the  most 
powerful  motive  to  a  holy  life. 

The  expression,  "Wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
children"  (Matt.  xi.  19),  is  supposed  to  mean, 
either  that  the  fruits  or  offspring  of  wisdom 
justify  all  her  claims,  or  that  the  children  of 
God  are  taught  and  inclined  by  Divine  grace 
to  justify  all  His  ways. 

JUTTAH  (Josh.  XV.  25)— a  town  in  the 
moimtainnus  district  of  Judah.  A  village  called 
Yutta  still  remains.  "  The  city  of  Judah  " 
[iroKi's  'lov^a),  in  the  hill  country,  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  this  village  (Luke  i.  39). 
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KAB,  or  CAB.    (See  Measures.) 

KABZEEL  (Josh.  xv.  21),  or  JEKAB- 
ZEEL  (Neh.  xi.  25),  was  a  city  in  the  north- 
em  section  of  the  inheritance  of  Judah,  just 
west  of  tlie  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  was  the  birth-i^lace  of  Benaiah 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  20). 

KADESH— /w/?/  (Num.  xiii.  26)— probably 
the  same  with  Kadesh-barnea  (Num.  xxxiv.  4), 
originally  called  En-mislipat  (Gen.  xiv.  7) — 
was  a  city  on  the  south-eastern  margin  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  and  on  the  borders  of  Edom.  It 
was  a  royal  city  of  the  Catiaanites;  and  the  spies 
were  sent  there  to  explore  the  promised  land. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  there  was  a 
second  Kadesh,  a  place  east  of  the  above,  in 
the  desert  of  Zin,  from  whence  messengers 
were  sent  to  ask  of  the  Edomites  permission 
to  pass   through   their   territory,   and   from 


whence,  too,  the  Israelites  went  up  on  Mount 
Hor  to  bury  Aaron.  But  all  the  requisites  of 
the  history  are  fully  met  by  supposing  only  one 
Kadesh,  which  sometimes  means  a  city,  and 
sometimes  a  region.  The  tribes  were  twice  at 
this  place :  first,  when  God  sent  them  back  to 
wander  forty  years;  and  second,  when  the 
king  of  Edom  refused  them  permission  to 
march  through  his  territories. 

KADMONITES  (Gen.  xv.  19)-people  of 
the  East,  much  the  same  as  the  more  modern 
Bene-kedem,  "  children  of  the  East." 

KANAH  (Josh,  xvi.8) — a  river  or  brook  which 
formed  the  boundary  line  between  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
a  few  miles  south  of  Cesarea.  It  is  now  called 
Nahr-cl-Kasah  ;  but  Robmson  identifies  it  with 
the  Nahr-cl-Auich.  There  was  also  a  town  of 
this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Asher.  (See  Can  a.) 
395 
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KEBAR— black  (Gen.  xxv.  13)-a  son  of 
Ishmael,  whose  descendants  settled  in  the 
southern  part  of  Arabia.  Probably  Kedar's 
posterity  were  the  most  numerous  and  power- 
ful of  the  family  of  Ishmael;  whence  the 
whole  of  that  country  is  sometimes  called 
Kedar  (Isa.  xxi.  16,  17;  Ix.  7;  Jer.  xlix.  28); 
and  the  Ishmaelites  generally  are  called  "the 
men  of  Kedar." 

KEDESH  (Josh.  xx.  7)-called  Kadesa  by 
Jewish  historians — was  situated  in  Upper 
Galilee,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Barak,  and  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  and  is  called  Kedesh-naphtali  (Judg. 
iv.  6),  to  distinguish  it  from  another  place  of 
the  same  name  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  23).  The  village  Kades  is  4  miles  north- 
west of  Merom.  Another  place  of  the  same 
name  belonged  to  Issachar. 

KEDRON.     (See  Kidron.) 

KEILAH  (Josh.  xv.  44)— a  city  in  the  low 
country  of  Judah,  represented  by  the  ruined 
site  of  Kela,  not  far  from  Hebron. 

KENATH  (Num.  xxxii.  42)— a  city  of 
Manasseh,  ea^.t  of  Jordan,  the  supposed  ruins 
of  which  are  called  Kahuat.  It  is  situated  on 
a  brook  of  the  same  name,  and  there  are 
indications  of  its  having  been  once  a  splendid 
city. 

KENITES  (Gen.  xv.  19)— were  apparently 
a  clan  of  Midia  spoken  of  as  dwelling  in 
the  highlands  of  Judah,  near  the  Ammonites 
and  Moabites  (Num.  xxiv.  21,  22).  In  the 
time  of  Saul,  they  were  found  dwelling  among 
or  near  the  Amalekites.  Jethro,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses,  was  of  this  nation  (Judg. 
i.  16) ;  and  for  his  sake,  and  because  they 
showed  kindness  to  Israel  when  they  came 
out  of  Egypt,  the  Kenites  were  saved  from 
the  destruction  which  came  upon  the  Amalek- 
ites (1  Sam.  XV.  6).     (See  Rechabites.) 

KENIZZITES  (Gen.  xv.  19;  Num.  xxxii. 
12) — another  tribe  of  early  times,  of  whom 
nothing  definite  is  known. 

KETUR AH— mccwsc.     (See  Abraham.) 

KEY  (Judg,  iii.  25).  The  keys  of  ancient 
times  were  of  very  inconvenient  size,  and 
shaped  not  unlike  a  reaping-hook.  As  they 
were  generally  of  wood,  they  must  have  been 
somewhat  bulky,  or  their  strength  would  be 
insuflScient.  In  more  modern  times,  in  trans- 
ferring the  government  of  a  city,  the  keys  of 
the  gates  are  delivered  as  an  emblem  of  autho- 
rity (Rev.  iii.  7). 

Travellers  among  the  Moors  say  that  it  is 
common  to  see  a  man  of  authority  marching 
along  with  a  large  brass  key  on  his  shoulder. 
One  corner  of  a  kerchief  is  tied  to  the  circular 
]  »art,  and  hangs  down  in  front ;  and  by  this 
the  key  is  balanced  as  it  rests  on  the  shoulder. 
This  fact  forcibly  illustrates  Isa.  xxii.  22. 

KID  (Judg.  xiv,  6)— or  the  young  of  the 
goat— was  among  the  luxuries  of  the  ancients 
(Gen.  xxvii.  9;  xxxviii.  17;  Judg.  vi.  19;  1 
Sam.  xvi,  20),  and  is  yet  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy  by  eastern  nations.  Kids  were  among 
the  sacrificial  offerings  (Num.  vii.  11-87).  (See 
Goat,  Milk.) 
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KIDRON— wtt(7(?</  (1  Ki.  ii.  37)— or  CED- 
RON  (John  xviii.  1)— a  valley  which  separates 
Jerusalem  from  the  mount  of  Olives,  and 
forms  the  eastern  boimdary  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  city.  About  nine  months  in  the 
year  the  channel  of  this  wady  is  dry.  It  is  on 
an  average  9  feet  in  width.  When  swollen  by 
the  rains  the  current  is  deep  and  rapid.  The 
evangelist  John  calls  it  by  a  Greek  name  which 
signifies  a  winter  torrent.  It  empties  into  the 
Dead  Sea,  running  to  it  in  a  gorge  of  extra- 
ordinary depth  and  wildness. 

KINE  (Gen.  xli.  2)— is  used  by  the  sacred 
waiters  as  the  plural  of  cow.  The  word  is 
employed  figuratively  by  the  prophet  con- 
cerning the  Israelites,  to  describe  the  feebleness, 
idleness,  and  luxury  which  characterized  them. 
They  were  like  the  fatlings  of  Bashan,  feeding 
carelessly  and  securely,  in  rich  pastures  only  to 
prepare  them  for  the  slaughter  (Ezek.  xxxix. 
18). 

KING  (Gen.  xiv.  18)— the  title  of  a  ruler. 
It  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  chief  of  a 
tribe,  or  to  the  ruler  of  a  single  town  or  city ; 
and,  of  course,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
number  who  were  often  defeated  in  a  single 
campaign  (Josh.  xii.  24 ;  Judg.  i.  7 ;  1  Ki.  xx. 
1,  16).  This  fact  also  explains  Gen.  xxxvi. 
31  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  5.  The  title  is  applied 
to  Jehovah  and  to  our  blessed  Sa\dour  (1  Tim. 
i.  17 ;  vi.  15).  The  ceremony  of  coronation 
is  described,  2  Ki.  xi.  12.  (See  Anoint,  Crown, 
Hebrews.) 

KINGDOM  (Luke  xii.  32).  The  precise 
import  of  this  term  can  usually  be  determined 
by  its  connection.  In  the  New  Testament  it 
often  denotes  either  the  spiritual  reign  of 
Christ  over  the  hearts  of  individuals,  or  over 
his  church  collectively  (John  xviii.  36). 

Kingdom  of  God  (1  Cor.  xv.  50),  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  (Matt.  iii.  2J.  These  expressive 
and  charactei-istic  terms  sometimes  denote  the 
state  of  glory  beyond  the  grave  (2  Pet.  i.  11) ; 
more  generally  they  denote  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation under  the  government  of  the  Messiah, 
in  distinction  from  tlae  tjqiical  kingdom  of  the 
Jews  (Matt.  iii.  2;  xxi.  43;  xxv.  1;  Luke  x. 
9,  11) ;  and  sometimes  they  signify  the  Gospel 
exerting  a  reiuning  power  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  (Luke  xvii.  21;  John  iii.  3,  5; 
Rom.  xiv.  17). 

KINGS  OF  Israel  and  Judah.  Moses 
made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchical  form  of  government.  But  it  was 
only  tolerated — not  exjjressly  sanctioned.  In 
the  sketch  which  he  has  given  he  has  carefully 
guarded  against  the  common  and  universal 
abuses  of  royal  power.  The  ordinary  mani- 
festations of  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
despotic  grandeur  were  expressly  and  solemnly 
forbidden.  The  monarch  must  not  be  a 
foreigner,  who  had  other  blood  in  his  veins  or 
si)oke  another  language  :  he  must  be  one  of 
themselves.  He  was  not  to  be  the  slave  of  a 
harem,  nor  was  he  to  amass  gold.  He  was 
not  to  surround  himself  with  cavalry,  lest  he 
should  come  into  polluting  intercourse  with 
Egypt— famous  for  its  breeds  of  horses.    And 
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he  was  to  spend  his  days  and  nights  in  studying 
the  Divine  law  (Dent.  xvii.  14-2Q). 

lloyalty  so  circumscribed  and  disciplined 
has  seldom  been  seen.  Its  temptations  are  too 
powerful  for  the  majority  of  those  wlio  wear  a 
crown;  and  the  Ivings  of  Israel  fell  before  the 
dazzling  seduction.  All  the  monarchs  of  the 
ten  tribes  were  apostates  from  God,  and  must 
have  been  tyrants  over  the  people ;  while  only 
a  few  of  the  sovereigns  oi  Judah  preserved 
their  allegiance  to  heaven,  or  walked  in  the 
way  of  David.  The  realm  was  to  be  presided 
over  by  an  individual  who  was  only  God's 
vicegerent ;  but  the  kings  forgot  this  high 
function,  and  usurped  that  power  and  authority 
which  Jehovah  claimed  as  sole  and  supreme 
Sovereign  of  the  nation.  Koyalty  did  not 
correspond  with  the  normal  idea  of  the  Theo- 
cracy. God's  selection  from  time  to  time  of  a 
man  as  his  servant  and  instmment  in  the 
government  of  the  tribes  was  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  imnciples  of  the 
Hebrew  constitution.  So  we  find  that  He 
interfered  more  than  once  with  the  natural 
order  of  succession  among  the  monarchs — 
transferred  the  crown  from  Saul  to  David, 
preferred  Solomon  to  Adonijah^  and  set  apart 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi. 

It  was  when  Samuel's  sons  had  lost  the 
respect  of  the  nation  that  the  people  sought 
a  king;  for  they  wished  one  to  lead  them 
in  wah  Samuel  portrayed  before  them  the 
common  forms  of  Oriental  despotism  ;  but  they 
would  nt)t  hear  (1  Sam.  viii.  10).  That  there 
was  impiety,  too,  in  this  demand  for  a  change 
of  government,  is  evident  from  God's  words  to 
Samuel, — "For  they  have  not  rejected  thee, 
but  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not 
reign  over  them  "  (I  Sam.  viii.  7).  The  mon- 
archical form  of  government  not  being  the 
original  one  appointed  by  God,  the  nation  is 
promised  by  the  prophets  the  restoration  of 
its  ancient  repime : — "And  I  will  restore  thy 
judges  as  at  the  first,  and  thy  counsellors  as  at 
the  beginning"  (Isa.  i.  26).  The  Hebrew 
kings  received  a  very  lowly  homage  from  their 
subjects ;  and  on  being  installed,  were  anointed 
and  crowned  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  20). 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  successive 
kings : — 

Of  tub  whole  Nation. 

Beignei 

Paul 40  years. 

David 4()i    — 

Solomon 40      — 

Kehoboam, 1     — 

Of  Judah  alone. 

Eehoboam, Ifi  years, 

Abijam, 3  — 

Asa, 41  — 

Jehoshaphat, 25  — 

Jehoram 4  — 

Ahaziah 1  — 

Iiiierreffnum, G  — 

Joash, 40  — 

Amaziah, I'D  — 

Uzziah,  or  Azariah, 52  — 

Jotham, IG  — 

Ahaz IG  — 

H'>zekiah, I'i)  — 

Mauassck,  ....  fi5  — 
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^mon, '2  years, 

JoBiali, 31      

Jehoaliaz, J  i  or  3 

,  ,    .  ,  .  (     months. 

Johoiakim, n  yeat  h 

Johoiachin, J  i  '^^  ■\ 

'  •  1     months. 

Zedekinli, n  years. 

Captivily, 

Of  Israel  alone. 

Jeroboam, 22  yearn, 

Nadab, 2    — 

Baasha, 24    

Elah, 2    — 

Zimri, 7  days. 

Omri, 12yeara 

Ahab 22    — 

Ahaziah 2    — 

Jehoram, 12    — 

Jehu, 28    — 

Jehoahaz, 17    — 

Joash,  or)  ,. 

Jehoash,  r  ^^'    ~ 

Jeroboam  II., 41    — 

Zachariah -Ii^  ™- "'' 

'  (16  veaiR. 

Shalhim l  montli. 

Menahem, 10  years. 

Pekaiah, 2    — 

Pekah, 20    — 

Interregnum, 9    — 

Hoshea, 9    — 

Captivity, 

KINGS,  BOOKS  OF.  This  section  of  Jewish 
history  originally  formed  only  one  book  in  the 
sacred  writings.  The  original  unity  of  the 
treatise  has  an  important  bearing  both  upon 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  book; 
and  hence  it  is  of  some  moment  to  notice  that 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  JosejAus  unite  in  testify- 
ing that  the  narrative  was  not  at  first  separated 
by  the  present  arbitrary  division.  Still,  too 
much  dependence  cannot  be  placed  upon  this 
point,  for  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  arranged 
in  many  instances  to  correspond  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alx)ha- 
bet.  (See  Ps.  cxix.,  designation  of  its  parts.) 
It  was  customary  with  the  Jews  to  name  the 
sacred  books  from  the  word  or  words  with 
Avhich  they  commenced ;  and  while  this  prac- 
tice may  have  given  rise  to  the  designation, 
"  Kin^s "  (1  Ki.  i.  1),  it  is  right  to  observe 
that  the  title  is  well  fitted  to  iudicate  the 
character  of  these  historic  compositions.  This 
will  be  more  apparent  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  in  accordance  with  Oriental  custom,  and 
especially  in  the  theocratic  constitution  of  the 
Jewish  state,  the  character  and  influence  of 
the  sovereign  were  not  only  closely  connected 
with  all  the  internal  and  external  decisions 
and  movements  of  the  nation,  but  also  had  a 
powerfid  influence  on  the  character  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  communitj'. 

The  annals  given  in  these  sacred  registers 
are  necessarily  brief;  but  they  extend  from 
the  close  of  Dav'ids  reign  till  the  common- 
wealth was  dissolved — a  period  of  427  yeara. 
Solomon's  accession  at  his  father's  death,  his 
reign  over  the  entire  kingdom,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  from  Judah  and  Benjamin 
under  Kehoboam,  ai-o  recorded  in  the  early 
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chapters.  Then  follow  details  of  the  condition 
and  movements  of  the  rival  kingdoms,  till 
Israel  was  taken  captive  by  the  Assyrian 
troops  of  Shalmanezer;  and  the  history  is 
continued  and  closed  by  a  record  of  the  "acts" 
of  Judah  and  its  kings,  till  the  invasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  beginning  of  the 
captivity  in  Babylon, 

Succinct  as  is  the  history  contained  in  these 
books,  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  them 
wliich  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  from 
which  not  a  little  may  be  learned.  There  is 
not  here  a  simple  biography  of  the  various 
kings  that  occupied  the  thrones  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  nor  is  there  a  mere  detail  of  national 
movements  and  events,  nor  even  a  tabular 
register  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  throne, 
the  state,  and  the  church  are  all  exhibited  in 
their  mutual  relations  and  bearings  upon  each 
other.  Kings  and  people  are  held  up  to  view 
as  existing  and  acting  under  the  immediate 
government  of  God ;  and  hence  the  character 
of  the  ruler  is  always  tested  by  the  mode  in 
which  he  adheres  to  the  laws  of  the  Almighty, 
and  develops  the  moral  excellences  of  the 
people.  The  notice  of  his  accession  to  royal 
office  is  generally  accompanied  with  an  esti- 
mate of  his  conduct,  and  the  standard  to  which 
he  is  likened  or  contrasted  is  either  the  charac- 
ter of  David,  of  his  own  father,  or  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat,  "who  made  Israel  to  sin." 
All  the  political  events  wliich  are  recorded 
are  brought  forward  chiefly  to  exhibit  the 
influence  of  religion  on  national  prosperity; 
and,  in  this  way,  to  show  how  the  Divine 
King  of  Israel  observed  the  conduct  of  his 
subjects,  and  rewarded  their  fidelity,  or  avenged 
their  wickedness  with  expressions  of  righteous 
indignation.  And  the  affairs  of  the  church 
are  all  portrayed  with  the  design  of  giving 

frominence  to  the  same  important  truth, 
dolatry  in  Israel  was  treason  against  their 
king;  religious  defection  was  open  revolt;  and 
every  act  of  overt  wickedness  was  an  act  of 
rebellion.  Hence  there  is  a  constant  compar- 
ing or  contrasting  of  religious  state  and  feeling 
with  those  of  former  times,  and  esjiecially  are 
the  oracles  of  truth  continually  elevated  as  the 
perfect  standard  to  which  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  all  should  be  conformed.  The 
Mosaic  promises  and  warnings  are  strikingly 
verified  in  the  books  of  Kings.  For  this  object 
they  were  vmtten,  and  to  the  manifestation  of 
this  the  author  has  made  his  whole  narrative 
conduce. 

Had  the  books  of  Kings  been  merely  an 
ecclesiastical  or  political  record,  they  would 
have  borne  an  aspect  altogether  different  from 
that  in  which  they  now  appear.  In  the  one  case, 
the  acts  of  the  hierarchy,  the  services  of  the 
Levites,  with  their  accompaniments  of  mvisic, 
and  other  indications  of  sacred  solemnity, 
would  have  occupied  the  chief  place  in  the 
narrative,  as  in  Chronicles ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  the  design  been  simply  political,  the 
enactment  of  laws,  the  edicts  oi  kings,  the 
movements  of  the  populace,  and  the  commercial 
or  vvarlilce  dealings  with  other  nations,  would 
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have  appeared  pre-eminent  throughout  the 
record.  According  as  either  view  had  been 
kept  prominent,  the  writer  would  have  called 
attention  to  the  temple  or  the  palace,  to  the 
high  priest  or  the  monarch,  the  priesthood  or 
the  court,  the  altar  or  the  throne,  the  tithes  or 
the  taxes,  the  tribes  as  they  met  and  wor- 
shipped "within  the  courts  of  God's  own 
house,"  or  the  various  sections  of  the  people  as 
they  plied  their  industrious  pursuits  with  eager 
devotedness — some  to  their  farms,  and  others 
to  their  merchandise.  But  the  inspired  his- 
torian ever  kept  in  view  his  allegiance  to  his 
Divine  King,  was  careful  still  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  Jehovah  and  recognize  his  agency 
in  everything,  and  ■  therefore  he  continually 
unites  the  religious  and  political  elements  as 
an  essential  requisite  to  the  history  of  a  theo- 
cracy. Thus  the  great  organ  of  theocratic 
communication  and  authority  still  appears  in 
the  foreground.  The  agency,  and  infiuence, 
and  movements  of  the  prophets  are  detailed 
by  the  sacred  penman  with  an  air  of  reverence 
which  is  due  only  to  the  ministers  or  ambas- 
sadors of  the  great  King.  The  prophets  inter- 
fered in  the  succession  of  the  monarchs;  and 
even  the  division  of  the  kingdom  in  the  days 
of  Rehoboam  was  not  completed  without  their 
instrumentality.  In  times  of  degeneracy  they 
roused  the  people  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  often 
withstood  the  waywardness  of  the  monarch. 
They  kept  their  divine  commission  before  their 
minds,  and  justly  regarded  themselves  as  the 
keepers  of  Jehovah's  rights;  and  hence  they 
maintained  the  balance  of  power  in  their  own 
hands,  disposed  at  times  of  the  royal  office, 
and,  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency,  neglected 
usual  forms  of  procedure,  assumed  an  authority 
never  possessed  by  an  ordinary  subject,  exe- 
cuted judgment,  and  commanded  obedience 
with  a  decision  so  peremptory  and  prompt 
that  opposition  was  vain,  and  frequently  im- 
i:)ossible.  The  prerogative  of  their  Divine 
King  was  sacred  in  their  eyes ;  and  they  were 
alike  careful  to  protect  it  from  the  usurpation 
of  tyrants  or  the  invasion  of  the  democracy; 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  were  likewise 
watched  over  with  similar  scrupulosity,  lest 
any  haughty  monarch  should  forget  his  own 
subordination,  and  subject  "the  chosen  people," 
who  were  destitute  of  the  usual  ijrotectives  of 
popular  rights,  to  all  the  evils  of  despotic 
tyranny.  The  priesthood  was  more  intimately 
connected  with,  and  especially,  in  many  in- 
stances, more  dependent  on  the  crown,  and  in 
these  circumstances  it  was  dutiful  in  the  pro- 
phetic body  to  maintain  its  position,  and  display 
and  exert  its  rightful  authority  as  an  embassy 
from  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

The  interference  of  the  prophets  in  matters 
of  highest  moment  occupies  a  j^rominent  place 
in  the  narrative.  Nathan  took  part  in  the 
dedication  of  Solomon  to  the  throne  (1  Ki.  i. 
45).  Ahijah  predicted  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  and  encouraged  Jeroboam  to  pursue 
the  revolt  (1  Ki.  xi.  29-40).  Shemaiah  com- 
manded the  troops  of  Rehoboam  to  separate 
and  retire  to  their  homes  (1  Ki.  xii.  21-24). 
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Ahijah  foretold  the  approaching  ruin  of  Jero- 
boam as  i)ointedly  as  he  had  done  liis  elevation 
(1  Ki.  xiv.  7-lG).  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  and 
his  i)()sterity,  were  doomed  to  destruction  by 
the  words  of  Jehu  the  prophet  (1  Ki.  xvi.  1-4). 
The  striking  words  and  deeds  of  Elijah  make 
him  the  object  of  deepest  interest  during  the 
time  of  Ahab  and  Ahaziah ;  and  in  this  reign, 
too,  is  found  the  pro])hecy  of  Micaiah  (1  Ki. 
xxii.  8).  Elisha  occupies  a  peculiar  pre- 
eminence during  many  reigns.  Isaiah,  too,  is 
recognized  as  an  instrument  of  destruction  to 
the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Ki.  xix.  20,  &c. ),  and  as 
the  prophet  of  evil  to  the  house  of  Hezekiah, 
(2  Ki.  XX.  16,  &c.)  And  to  these  many  other 
instances  might  be  added.  The  fulfihnent  of 
previous  prophecies  is  also  noted  with  jjeculiar 
care  by  the  sacred  historian,  iirefaced  by  the 
common  expression,  "according  to  the  word  of 
tlie  Lord"  (1  Ki.  xii.  15;  xv.  29;  xvi.  12; 
2  Ki.  ix.  36 ;  xxiii.  15-18 ;  xxiv.  2). 

Much  variety  of  opinion  exists  with  reference 
to  the  author  of  these  records,  and  the  period 
of  their  composition.  The  treatise  is  evidently 
a  compilation  from  some  more  extensive  national 
register;  but  whjitever  may  have  been  its 
character,  the  book  before  us  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  the  production  of  one 
writer.  There  is  unity  of  style  throughout; 
and  in  what  may  be  called  the  commonplaces 
of  the  history,  there  is  a  uniformity  of  expression 

Suite  inconsistent  wnth  a  plurality  of  authorship, 
'or  example:  fidelity  to  Jehovah,  allusion  to 
Mosaic  enactment,  the  death  of  a  monarch, 
and  such  like  events,  are  noted  by  forms  of 
speech  which  are  either  similar  or  precisely 
identical  (comp.  1  Ki.  xxii.  43  with  2  Ki.  xiv. 
3;  1  Ki.  xii.  31  with  2  Ki.  xvii.  32,  alluding 
to  Num.  iii.  10;  and  1  Ki.  xi.  43  with  2  Ki. 
xiii.  13).  Not  a  few  guesses  have  been  hazarded 
with  reference  to  the  original  documents  from 
which  the  abstract  before  us  was  made.  The 
inspired  historian  frequently  refers  to  the  source 
of  his  information,  styling  it  the  books  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  or  Israel. 
These  are  not  the  books  named  Chronicles  in 
our  collection  of  sacred  writings,  but  were  in 
all  probability  jjublic  annals  of  the  leading 
events  in  tlie  national  history,  which  were 
recorded  when  they  took  place  by  the  scribes, 
or  other  state  officials.  Similar  official  annals 
seem  to  have  existed  in  the  Persian  empire 
(Esth.  vi.  1 ;  X.  2). 

It  appears  from  2  Chr.  xx.  34 ;  1  Chr.  xxix. 
29,  &c.,  that  the  seers  themselves  were  at  times 
employed  in  recording  the  events  of  theirperiod. 
In  accordance  with  this,  there  are  several 
instances  to  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  the 
nai-rative  which  exliibit  a  fulness  and  simplicity 
of  description  that  betokens  their  extraction 
from  some  document  i^enned  by  one  who 
testified  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  (1  Ki.  xx. 
10;  2  Ki.  xii.  15;  xiv.  8).  Even  this  circum- 
stance is  a  foundation  sufficiently  sure  on 
which  to  rest  the  credibility  of  the  books  of 
Kings ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  tlie  inspiration 
of  him  who  compiled  the  present  register — 
inspiration  whicli  protected  from   error,   and 
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guided  to  the  selection  of  those  facta  wliich 
were  fitted  to  instruct  the  Church  through 
coming  ages—  we  have  abmidant  reason  to  rely 
upon  the  sacred  story  as  a  sure  word  of  testimony. 

Viewing  the  boc^k,  then,  as  a  comj)iIatiun 
from  older  documents,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  writer,  who  gave  the  narrative  its 
present  shape,  must  have  lived  in  a  later  age. 
The  history  concludes  with  an  account  of  the 
liberation  of  Jehoiachim  from  his  Babylonish 
confinement.  This  event  happened  about  the 
twenty-sixth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  This  guides  to  the  highly  probable 
conclusion  that  the  books  of  Kings  were 
composed  in  the  reign  of  Evil-Merodach,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jewish 
tradition  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  treatise 
to  Jeremiah  the  i>roi)het— a  supposition  which 
is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  similarity  of 
style  and  idiom  which  is  traceable  between  the 
language  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  that  of 
Jeremiah. 

Difficulties  of  some  importance  will  present 
themselves  occasionally  to  the  attentive  reader, 
especially  in  connection  with  ages  and  dates; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sacred 
text  has  come  to  our  times  only  through  the 
hands  of  many  transcribers,  and  that  in  nothing 
are  mistakes  more  liable  to  be  committed  than 
in  the  transcription  of  Hebrew  numerals.  (See 
Chronicles.) 

KIR  (Isa.  xxii.  6 ;  Amos  ix.  7) — perhaps 
the  country  north  of  Media  and  Assyria,  lying 
along  the  river  Cyrus,  now  Kur,  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas.  Some  are  inclined  to 
identify  it  with  the  modem  Kurdistan.  Thither 
the  Damascenes,  conquered  by  Tiglath-piieser, 
were  sent  into  exile  (2  Ki.  xvi.  9 ;  Amos  i.  5). 
The  geography,  however,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Kir  of  Moab  (Isa.  xv.  1)— the  bulwark  or 
principal  fortress  of  Moab,  called  Kir-haresheth 
(Isa.  xvi.  7),  and  Kir-haresh  (Isa.  xvi.  11),  and 
Kir-heres  (Jer.  xlviii.  31).  Kerek,  or  Karak 
(the  modern  name  of  the  same  place),  is  found 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  ruins  are  still 
discernible. 

KIRJATH,  KIRIAH,  orKIRJAH,  means 
city  (Josh,  xviii.  28)— thus  called  also  Kir-jath- 
jearim — city  of  woods — Kirjath-baal,  and  Baalah 
(Josh.  XV.  9,  60 ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  6) — was  on  or  near 
the  boundaryline  between  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
and  is  therefore  mentioned  in  the  above  passages 
as  a  city  of  both  tribes ;  though  in  Judg.  xviii. 
12,  and  2  Sam.  vi.  2,  it  is  called  "a  city  of 
Judah."  This  was  the  native  place  of  Urijah 
the  prophet  (Jer.  xxvi.  20);  and  it  was  here 
that  the  ark  remained  many  years  (1  Sam.  vii. 
1,  2;  2  Sam.  vi.  2).  It  was  also  inhabited  after 
the  exile  (Ezra  ii.  25).  Robinson  is  disposed  to 
identifv  it  with  Kuryet-en  Enab  or  Abu-goosh. 

KIRJATHAIM,  or  KIRIATHAIM— 
double  city  (Josh.  xiii.  10) — one  of  the  oldest 
towns  eastward  of  Jordan.  It  was  once  the 
possession  of  the  Emims,  and  was  then  called 
Shaveh  (or,  "the  plain  of")  Kiriathaim  (Gen. 
xiv.  5) ;  and  is  afterwards  spoken  of  as  a  city 
of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  23).  There  was  a  town  of 
this  name  in  Nai)htali  (1  Chr.  vi.  76). 
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KIR,TATH-ARBA.     (See  Hebron.) 

KIRJATH-SEPHER,  KIRJATH-SAN- 
NAH.     (See  Debir,  Town.) 

KISHON  (Judg.  iv.  7,  13)— an  "ancient 
river"  (Judg.  v.  21)  rising  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Tabor,  and  winding  south  of  that  mountain 
through  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  about  30  miles, 
to  Ptolemais,  where  it  falls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  sources  of  the  Kishon  have  been 
traced  by  some  to  a  place  named  Ras  el  Kishon ; 
but  there  seems  no  doubt  that,  at  least  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  a  stream  comes  from  Tabor. 
It  is  called  "the  waters  of  Megiddo"  (Judg. 
V.  19),  because  Megiddo  was  built  upon  its 
margin.  It  is  famous  for  the  battle  between 
Barak  and  Sisera,  and  for  the  destruction  of 
Baal's  prophets  (1  Ki.  xviii.  40).  It  is  called 
"the  river  before  Jokneam"  (Josh.  xix.  11), 
and  it  formed  the  boundary  between  Zebulun 
and  Issachar. 

KISS  (Gen.  xxvii.  2G).  A  kiss  was  a  mode 
of  salutation  signifying  reverence  (Ps.  ii.  12; 
Prov.  xxiv.  26),  natural  affecticm  (Gen.  xxxi. 
55 ;  Luke  xv.  20),  and  religious  attachment. 
The  first  Christians  were  enjoined  so  to  use  it 
(Rom.  xvi.  16;  1  Thess.  v.  26).  The  eastern 
mode  of  honouring  a  writing  from  a  sovereign 
is  by  kissing  it,  and  then  putting  it  to  the 
forehead.  Kissing  the  idol  was  a  part  of 
heathen  worship;  and  so  God  tells  the  pro- 
phet Elijah  of  7,000  who  had  not  kissed 
Baal  (1  Ki.  xix.  18);  and  when  the  objects 
of  their  idolatrous  regard  were  out  of  reach, 
they  were  accustomed  to  kiss  their  hand  in 
token  of  adoration  (Job  xxxi.  27).  The  beard 
among  friends  was  sometimes  kissed  as  well 
as  the  mouth.  The  woman  in  the  Gospels 
kissed  our  Lord's  feet  (Luke  vii.  38). 

The  expression  in  Ps.  ii.  12  may  refer  to  a 
custom  at  the  coronation  of  kings.  After  the 
ci-own  had  been  imposed,  and  the  king  had 
taken  his  covenants,  the  nobles  pledged  their 
allegiance  with  the  kiss  of  homage,  or,  as  the 
JeAvs  call  it,  "the  kiss  of  majesty"  (1  Sam. 
X.  1). 

KITE  (Lev.  xi.  14),  rendered  VULTURE 
(Job  xxviii.  7) — a  rapacious  bii-d  of  the  hawk 
species,  unclean  by  the  ceremonial  law.  But 
it  cannot  be  distinctly  identified. 

KNEAD ING-TROUGHS.     (See  Bread.) 

KNOP  (Exod.  XXV.  31)— a  tufted  top  or 
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projection  used  in  architecture  for  ornament. 
The  English  word  represents  two  different 
Hebrew  terms. 

KOKAH  (Num.  xvi.  1)  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Levi,  and  cousin  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  Being  jealous  of  the  authority  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On,  to  put  them 
down ;  and,  associating  with  themselves  250 
princes  or  leading  men  of  the  Levites,  they 
went  to  Moses  and  made  known  their  griev- 
ance. Moses  reasoned  with  them  upon  the 
folly  and  presumption  of  their  complaint. 
Dathan  and  Abiram  made  other  charges,  and 
refused  to  respect  the  authority  of  Moses. 
Moses  proposed  to-  test  the  reasonableness  of 
their  complaint  by  reference  to  God  himself ; 
and,  after  separating  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
from  them,  he  said-  that  if  Korah  and  his 
party  should  die  a  natural  death,  then  he 
would  agree  that  he  was  not  a  true  messenger 
from  God ;  but  if  they  should  be  destroyed  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  which  he  particularly 
described,  then  it  should  be  admitted  that 
they  had  provoked  God.  The  dreadful  event 
showed  that  the  conspirators  were  in  the 
wrong;  for  they  and  all  that  api)ertained  to 
them  were  swallowed  up  alive  in  a  moment 
by  the  earth,  which  opened  to  receive  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  fire  was  sent  and 
consumed  the  250  princes,  among  whom  pro- 
bably was  Korah  (Num.  xvi.  2,  35). 

Korah,  as  a  Levite,  was  jealous  of  the 
family  of  Amram,  of  the  honour  they  had 
attained,  and  the  influence  they  exercised. 
The  other  conspirators  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben,  who  for  various  reasons  did  not 
enjoy  the  dignity  and  preference  to  which, 
from  their  primogeniture,  they  might  think 
themselves  entitled,  ^o  they  conspired  to- 
gether; and  at  last  they  sank  "deep  in  ruin 
as  in  guilt. " 

KORAHITES,  or  sons  of  Korah  (1  Chr.  ix. 
19-31)— a  special  family  of  singers.  Twelve 
psalms  are  dedicated  to  them. 

KNIFE  (Josh.  V.  2).  Such  knives  were  often 
made  of  flint  or  some  kind  of  hard  stone.  Knives 
of  metal  must  have  also  been  in  use.  They 
were  used  in  the  preparation  of  sacrifices  by  the 
priests.  Some  seem  to  have  been  worn  both 
for  fighting  and  for  cutting  food  at  meals. 


LABAN  (Gen.  xxviii.  2) — the  brother  of 
Rebekah,  and  the  father  of  Jacob's  wives, 
Rachel  and  Leah.  His  conduct  towards  his 
kinsman  Jacob  evinced  an  avaricious  and  over- 
bearing disposition.  He  grost^ly  deceived 
Jacob,  and  obtained  from  him  fraudulently 
seven  years'  service,  in  addition  to  seven  wliich 
he  had  agreed  to  serve  that  he  might  obtain 
Laban's  daughter,  Rachel.  In  other  ways  he 
oppressed  and  abused  his  nephew,  notwith- 
standing his  faithful  and  unremitted  service, 
until  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  Laban  pursued 
him,  doubtless  with  hostile  intentions;  but  he 
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received  an  intimation  from  God  which  changed 
his  course,  and  their  differences  were  amicably 
adjusted.  The  interview  between  them  took 
place  on  what  was  afterwards  known  as  mount 
Gilead  (or  Galeed,  "the  heap  of  witness")— a 
name  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  a 
heap  of  stones  was  collected  as  a  monument  or 
witness  of  their  treaty.     (See  Jacob.  ) 

LACHISH  (Josh  X.  3)— a  city  of  Judah, 
lying  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  towards  the 
border  of  Simeon.  It  was  one  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  cities  which  was  subdued  by  Joshua,  but 
it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Jeroboam  (2  Chr. 
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xi.  9),  and  sustained  a  siege  by  the  Assyrians 
under  Sennacherib.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  Um-lAkis,  11  miles  south-west 
of  Beth-jibrin  (2  Ki.  xviii.  17;  xix.  8;  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  9;  Jer,  xxxiv.  7). 

LADDER.  In  Gen.  xxviii.  12  it  is  said 
of  Jacob, — "And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a 
ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it 
reached  to  heaven :  and  behold  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  on  it."  This 
vision  was  meant  to  im])ress  on  Jacob's  mind 
the  great  doctrine  of  God's  minute  and  uni- 
versal providence,  and  such  an  assurance  was 
needed  by  the  fugitive.  The  ladder  reached 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  connected  them, 
intimating  that  the  world  is  under  the  close 
and  constant  inspection  and  government  of 
God.  Angels  ascended  and  descended  upon  it 
—a  symbol  of  the  truth  that  thev  are  God's 
ministers  among  men.  "Are  they  not  all 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them  who  shall  l)e  heirs  of  salvation?"  (Heb. 
i.  14.)  The  Lord  God  himself  was  on  the  top 
of  the  ladder — denoting  that,  whatever  means 
he  may  employ,  himself  is  still  supreme  Ruler 
and  Protector.  .  The  ladder  is  also  supposed 
by  some  to  represent  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
in  which  meet  heaven  and  earth — God  and  man. 

LA-HAIROI..    (See  Beer-la-hairoi.) 
t  LAISH,  or  LESHEM.     (See  Dan.) 

LAKE  (Luke  v.  1).  The  principal  lakes 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  are — Tiberias  or  Gen- 
nesaret,  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea,  and  Merom. 
(See  these  Articles.)  The  place  of  final 
punishment  is  called  "the  lake  of  fire"  (Rev. 
xix.  20),  "the  lake  which burneth,"  &c.,  (Rev. 
xxi.  8.)    (See  Hell.) 

LAMB  (Exod.  xii.  3) — the  young  of  the 
sheep,  though  the  original  woitl  means  also  the 
kid  or  young  of  the  goat ;  and  by  the  Jewish 
law  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  sacrifice 
at  the  passover  might  be  a  lamb  either  of  the 
sheep  or  goat  (Exod.  xii..  5).  Several  peculiar 
enactments  are  contained  in  the  same  law 
respecting  the  qualities  of  the  animal  (Exod. 
xxii.  30 ;  xxiii.  19 ;  Lev.  xxii.  27).  Six  different 
words  are  rendered  lamb  in  the  Engli;5h 
Version. 

The  prophet  represents  Christ  as  a  "lamb 
led  to  the  slaughter "  (Isa.  liii.  7) ;  and  the 
same  figure  is  employed  by  John  when  he 
announced  the  approach  of  Jesus  to  his  com- 
panions (John  i.  29,  30)..  It  may  denote  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  the  Messiah's 
character,  but  still  more  expressly  it  designates 
him  as  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin.  Hence  the 
frequent  allusions  to  "the  Lamb,"  "the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,"  ^'the  blood  of  the- 
Lamb,"  &c.,  (Rev.  v.  G;  vii.  9,  14,  17;  xii.  11; 
xiv.  1,  4;  xvii.  14;  xxi.  23-27.) 

LAMECH.  1.  (Gen.  v.  25-31)  Tlie  son  of 
Methuselah,  and  the  father  of  Noah.  He 
died  about  five  years  before  the  flood. 

2.  (Gen.  iv.  18)  A  descendant  of  Cain,  and 
notorious  as  the  person  who  introduced  poly- 
gamy. The  speech  he  made  to  his  wives  (Gen. 
iv.  23,  24)  is  supi)osed  to  have  been  designed 
to  relieve  anv  apprehension  they  might  iiave 
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as  to  his  personal  safety,  as  a  descendant  of 
the  first  murderer,  who  had  been  accursed. 

The  words  of  Lamech  are  thus  rendered  by 
some  critics : — 

"And  Lnnr'ch  said  unto  his  wives, 
Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  ye  my  voice; 
Wives  of  Lamech,  hearlcen  to  my  speech: 
Have  I  Blafn  a  man,  that  1  nhould  he  woiuK^el? 
Or  a  young  man,  that  I  should  be  bruised'!' 
If  Cain  should  be  avenged  sevenfold, 
Also  Lamech  seventy  and  seven." 

That  is.  If  God  hath  guarded  Cain,  the  mur- 
derer, by  a  threat  of  dreadful  punishment  on 
such  as  slay  him,  hov/  much  more  will  he  guard 
me,  who  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  all  men  ? 
Others  render  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  thus — 
"I  have  slain  a  man  who  wounded  me; 
Yea,  a  young  man  who  smote  me ; " 

and  suppose  that  Lamech  had  slain  a  man  in 
self-defence ;  that  his  wives  were  alarmed  lest 
the  kindred  of  the  deceased  should  seek  his 
life;  and,  to  quiet  their  fears,  he  tells  them 
that,  if  he  who  took  the  life  of  Cain,  a  wilful 
murderer,  should  suffer  a  sevenfold  punish- 
ment, surely  he  who  should  kill  Lamech,  who 
had  slain  a  man  in  self-defence,  should  suffer 
seventy-sevenfold  punishment. 

Others  suppose  the  song  to  be  suggested  by 
the  invention  of  the  sword  on  the  jiart  of 
Tubal  Cain,  his  son,  as  if  he  saw  in  it  a  new 
and  powerful  means  of  self-defence. 

This  snatch  of  poetry  is  the  most  ancient  on 
record,  and  i^ossesses  the  vibrating  rhjrthm  of 
the  Hebrew  parallelism. 

LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH, 
THE  BOOK  OF.  The  Hebrews  were  accustomed 
to  compose  lamentations  or  mournful  songs  on 
the  occurrence  of  private  and  public  calamities. 
Such  was  David's  lament  on  the  death  of 
Absalom  and  Jonathan.  The  prophet  Jere- 
miah thus  laments  over  the  ruin  of  the  holy 
city  and  the  temple,  the  destruction  of  the 
state,  and  the  calamitous  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  his  countrymen.  In  the  original 
language,  the  first  four  chapters  of  this  book 
are  written  so  that  every  verse  or  couplet 
begins  with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
in  regular  order.  The  first  and  second  cliapters 
contain  twenty-two  verses  each,  according  to 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  these,  and  in 
the  fourth  chapter,  the  city  and  church  of  God 
are  presented  to  us  in  personified  form,  and 
their  calamities  are  described  in  the  UKjst 
pathetic  and  touching  language.  The  third 
chai^ter  has  sixty-six  verses,  and  therefore 
every  triplet  begins  with  a  Hebrew  letter  in 
order.  In  this  chapter  a  single  Jew  speaks  in 
the  manner  of  a  chorus  of  his  countrymen,  as 
in  ancient  dramatic  writings,  and  describes 
their  state  and  prosjiects.  The  fifth  chapter 
contains  the  united  pleadings  and  supplications 
of  the  whole  people.  The  pecuUar  mode  of 
versification  above  mentioned  was  designed,  as 
it  is  supposed,  to  assist  the  memory.  It  seems 
to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  this  book 
refers  to  events  past,  and  has  not  a  prophetic 
character.  (For  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  style,  see  Jeremiah.) 
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LAMP  (1  Sam.  iii.  3).  The  liglits  of  tlie 
East  are  of  various  kinds;  not  only  oil,  but 
pitch,  naphtha,  and  wax  are  used  to  maintain 
the  flame.  Sometimes  strips  of  cotton  cloth, 
soaked  in  these  combustible  substances,  supply 
the  place  of  lamps;  and  in  some  places  it  is 
customary  to  carry  a  pot  of  oil  in  one  hand, 
and  a  lamp  full  of  oily  rags  in  the  other.  The 
form  of  Oriental  lamps  was  fanciful  and  often 
elegant,  as  appears  from  the  following  cuts. 


_  The  lamps  of  the  Hebrews,  it  is  probable, 
like  those  of  Aleppo  and  Egypt  at  the  present 
day,  were  suffered  to  bum  all  night ;  and  this 
occasioned  no  great  expense  in  a  country  so 
rich  in  oil.  We  are  told  that  this  was  con- 
sidered so  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  a 
family  that  the  poorest  people  would  rather 
deny  themselves  food  than  neglect  it  The 
"putting  out  of  the  light"  denoted  the  ruin 
and  extinction  of  the  family  and  the  desertion 
of  the  house.  This  gives  force  to  the  words  in 
Job  xviii.  5,  6;  xxi.  17;  xxix.  3,— "The  light 
of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out.  The  light  shall 
be  dark  in  his  tabernacle,  and  his  candle  shall 
be  put  out  with  him.  How  oft  is  the  candle 
of  the  wicked  put  out  ? "  (Jer.  xxv.  10,  11 ; 
Prov.  XX.  20.)  Also  in  Pro  v.  xiii.  9,— "The 
light  of  the  righteous  re joiceth:  but  the  lamp 
of  the  wicked  shaU  be  put  out;"  and  of  the 
prudent  wife,  "her  candle  goeth  not  out  by 
night "  (Prov.  xxxi.  18).  Eor  a  description  of 
the  magnificent  lampstand  which  burned  in 
the  tabernacle,  see  Candlestick. 
LANCE,  or  LANCET.  (See  Armour.) 
LANDMARK  (Prov.  xxii.  28).  It  was  the 
manifest  intention  of  Jehovah,  in  bringing  his 
people  into  Canaan,  to  make  them  a  nation  of 
agriculturists.  For  this  purpose  every  citizen 
had  allotted  to  him  a  piece  of  ground,  which 
he  was  to  cultivate  and  leave  to  his  descendants. 
This  he  could  not  entirely  alienate ;  for  even  if 
sold,  it  returned  to  him  or  his  natural  heirs  at 
the  next  jubilee.  (See  Jubilee.  )  He  also  had 
a  right  to  reclaim  or  redeem  land  thus  sold 
when  he  was  in  straitened  circumstances,  even 
before  the  jubilee.  The  importance  of  pre- 
serving accurately  the  boundaries  of  individual 
or  family  jjossessions  is  very  obvious;  and 
hence  the  severe  penalty  threatened  for  their 
removal  (Deut.  xix.  14;  xxvii.  17;  Prov. 
xxiii.  10). 
Subsequently  to  the  ordinances  given  by  | 
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Moses,  the  land  was  divided  by  lot  and  mea- 
surement among  the  tribes,  families,  and  indi- 
viduals of  the  nation,  under  Joshua.  For  this 
purpose  a  cord  or  measuring  line  was  used 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  55).  This  measuring  line  is  often 
used  in  figurative  language,  when  the  pro- 
vidential assignment  of  man's  lot  or  condition 
is  mentioned.  "Tlie  lines  are  fallen  unto  me 
^  in  pleasant  places  "  (Ps.  xvi.  6).  (See  Lines.) 
LANGUAGE  (G«n.  xi.  1).  Adam  seems 
to  have  been  endued  with  the  power  of  speech, 
and  furnished  with  a  language  at  his  creation 
which  was  sufficiently  perfect  and  compre- 
hensive for  all  the  purposes  of  his  being.  He 
was  endowed  with  a  stock  of  vocables — enough 
to  express  immediate  ideas  and  present  wants. 
Man  could  not  invent  a  language— the  gift  is 
divine.  This  primitive  tongue  is  supposed  to 
have  been  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  as  we 
see  from  the  expressive  nature  of  the  names 
given  to  our  first  parents  in  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis.  Sueh  an  old  and  simple  tongue 
appears  to  have  been  the  language  of  the  whole 
earth  for  nearly  2,000  years,  or  until  about  a 
century  after  the  flood.  It  was  then  that  the 
tower  of  Babel  was  erected ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confounding  that  presumptuous  enter- 
prise, God  caused  a  confusion  of  languages,  so 
that  the  various  companies  or  tribes  should  be 
incapable  of  understanding  each  other,  and  of 
course  incapable  of  prosecuting  their  plans. 
(See  Babel.  )  The  builders  of  the  tower  wished 
to  form  a  great  central  monarchy.  God's  plan 
was  that  men  should  colonize  and  fill  the 
various  countries  under  heaven.  No  mode 
could  be  more  effectual  for  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  than  the  confusion  of  tongues.  It  at 
once  frustrated  their  impious  designs,  and 
caused  a  division  and  dispersion  of  them  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  miracle  of  Pentecost 
is  the  counterpart  of  tlfe  miracle  at  Babel. 
At  Babel,  by  the  confusion  of  language,  men 
were  scattered  abroad  on  the  face  of  the  earth; 
at  Pentecost  the  curse  was  removed,  and  the 
apostles  were  enabled  to  speak  in  the  various 
tongues  of  the  ancient  world,  and  in  them  to 
preach  a  Gospel  which  has  for  its  object  to 
reunite  men  into  one  vast  brotherhood. 

Though  there  are  so  many  tongues  in  the 
world,  comparative  grammar  has  proved,  and 
is  yet  j)roving,  that  there  are  mutual  and  close 
affinities  among  all  the  great  families  of  lan- 
guages. The  researches  of  modern  philologists 
(after  the  old  dreams  and  fictions  of  etymology 
have  passed  away)  are  thus  yielding  wonderful 
testimony  to  the  unity  of  our  race  and  to  the 
truth  of  Scripture. 

LANTERNS  (John  xviii.  3)— probably  some 
kind  of  covered  torch. 

LAODICEA  (Rev.  i.  11)— a  city  of  Phrygia, 
upon  the  river  Lycus,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Maeander,  near  Colosse,  and  about  40  miles 
east  of  Ephesus.  The  curious  and  magnificent 
ruins  of  this  once  proud  and  flourishing  city 
have  been  described  by  various  travellers. 

There  was  a  church  here  to  which  Paid  sent 
affectionate  messages.  He  wished  the  Colos- 
sians  to  send  the  epistle  they  had  received 
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from  him  to  the  Laodiceans  (Col.  iv.  13-16). 
And  it  was  this  church  which  was  so  severely 
rei)roved  ]jy  Christ.  Its  temporal  wealth  was 
the  main  cause  of  its  spiritual  declension  (Rev. 


iii.  14-22).  Of  its  rejection  and  abandonment, 
according  to  the  inspired  declaration  in  these 
passages,  travellers  furnish  abundant  evidence. 

LAPPETH  (Judg.  vii.  5).  We  are  told 
that  the  eastern  people  are  accustomed  to  take 
up  water  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  that 
they  do  it  with  surprising  agility.  It  is  in- 
ferred that  when  Gideon's  army  came  to  the 
water  side,  they  drank  of  it  with  the  hand  as 
fast  as  they  could,  to  be  ready  without  delay 
to  follow  Gideon;  while  the  thousands  of 
faint-hearted,  that  were  sent  away,  either 
stooped  down  to  drink,  or,  at  aU  events,  drank 
with  so  much  tardiness  and  ceremony  as  to 
show  that  their  hearts  were  not  with  Gideon 
in  his  contemplated  enterprise.  The  300 
showed  themselves  men  of  alacrity  and  prompt- 
ness, and  therefore  fit  for  the  work. 

LAPWING  (Lev.  xi.  19)— a  very  beautiful 
bird,  unclean  by  the  Levitical  law.  The  lap- 
wing of  the  Bible  is  supposed,  however,  to  be 
the  hoopoe  of  modern  days. 

LASEA.  This  town  was  first  identified  by 
a  yachting  party  from  Glasgow  in  1856.  It 
lies  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Fair  Havens. 
(See  Crete.) 

LATCHET.     (See  Clothes.) 

LATTICE.    (See  Dwellings.) 

LAUGH,  LAUGHTER  (Gen.  xviii.  13; 
Ps.  lix.  8;  cxxvi.  2).  These  terms  are  em- 
ployed by  the  sacred  writers  to  denote  joy, 
insult,  mockery,  assurance,  admiration,  &c. 
The  meaning  can  usually  be  determined  by  the 
connection.  When  they  are  used  concerning 
God,  as  in  Prov.  i.  26,  they  signify  that  he 
despises  or  pays  no  regard  to  the  person  or 
subject. 

LAVER  (Exod.  xxx.  18) — a  circular  vessel 
used  in  the  tabernacle  service,  and  formed  of 
the  polished  brass  which  served  for  looking- 
glasses  (Exod.  xxxviii.  8),  and  which  was  pre- 
sented for  the  purpose  by  the  devout  women 
who  attended  or  served  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  laver  stood  between  the  altar 
and  the  tabernacle,  a  little  to  the  south,  and 
the  pi-iests  washed  their  hands  in  it  before 
they  officiated.    The  laver  in  Solomon's  temple 
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was  a  "sea  of  molten  brass,"  vast  in  size,  and 
rested  on  bases  with  figures  of  lions  and  oxen. 
Jb^igures  taken  from  the  ceremonial  uses  of  the 
laver  are  used  to  represent  jjurity  of  heart. 
(See  Jephthah,  Temple.) 

LAW  (Ps.  xix.  7).  This  word  has  various 
significations.  The  psalmist  uses  it  generally 
to  denote  the  whole  will  of  God,  which  he  had 
published  for  the  government  of  the  world 
and  the  obedience  of  its  population.  It  is 
applied  to  the  Mosaical  institutions  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Gospel  (Heb.  x.  1-18),  and 
sometimes  to  the  ritual  portions  of  it,  strictly 
speaking  (Eph.  ii.  15).  It  denotes  the  ten 
commandments  given  to  the  Israelites  (Exod. 
XX.),  confirmed  by  Christ  (Matt.  v.  17),  and 
opened  and  explamed  in  their  comprehension 
and  spirituality  by  him  and  his  ajiostles 
throughout  the  New  Testament  (Luke  x.  27; 
Rom.  iii.  20;  Gal.  iii.  10,  13,  19-25). 

The  term  is  also  used  to  signify  the  five 
books  of  Moses  (Luke  xxiv.  27,  44;  Acts  xiiL 
15).  This  was  what  was  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues ;  and  a  copy  of  it  was  deposited  in  the 
side  of  the  ark  to  i:)reserve  it  from  injury  (Deut. 
xxxi.  26). _   (See  Ark  of  the  Covenant.) 

When  it  is  said  of  believers  that  they  are 
not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace  (Rom.  \\. 
14),  the  meaning  is,  that  they  do  not  depend 
on  obedience  to  the  law  for  justification  before 
God,  but  on  the  grace  of  God  as  revealed  in 
the  Gospel ;  yet  freed  from  the  law  as  a  cove- 
nant of  works,  they  are  still  bound  to  it  as  a 
rule  of  life.  The  law  cannot  give  life :  it 
*'  has  been  found  to  be  unto  death."  It  cannot 
justify,  for  it  is  "weak  through  the  flesh;" 
yet  it  is  the  only  paramount  rule  of  duty  in  all 
its  commands  and  prohibitions.  Holiness  is 
entire  conformity  to  the  law  of  God. 

The  ceremonial  or  ritual  law,  which  stood  in 
meats  and  drinks  and  carnal  ordinances  (Heb. 
ix.  10),  was  abolished  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  the  law,  properly  speaking,  is 
eternal  and  unchangeable  in  its  obligations  and 
sanctions.  God's  will  binds  the  mightiest 
creatures  and  the  most  distant  worlds.  The 
old  law  was  fulfilled,  rather  than  abrogated,  by 
the  Gospel ;  and  obedience  to  it  is  made  by  the 
Gospel  the  only  evidence  of  justifving  faith 
(Matt.  V.  17,  18;  Rom.  iii.  28;  ^a.  15,  16; 
Jas.  ii.  18,  26). 

LAWYERS  (Luke  vii.  30),  or  DOCTORS 
OF  THE  LAW  (Luke  v.  17),  were  a  class  of 
men  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  Jewish  law.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  charged  with  transcrib- 
ing the  law,  and,  in  many  instances,  with  the 
decision  of  questions  arising  under  it ;  whence 
they  are  called  "scribes"  (Ezra  vii.  6,  11). 
Many  of  them  were  members  of  the  sanhedrim. 
Their  influence  was  great,  and  they  are  often 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  scribes,  in  oon- 
nection  with  the  chief  priests  and  elders. 

LAZARUS,  in  Hebrew,  ELEAZAR— G^tw/- 
hdp,  1.  (John  xi.  1)  A  citizen  of  Bethany,  resid- 
ing with  his  two  sisters,  in  whose  family  Christ 
was  a  frequent  guest.  He  was  raised  from  the 
grave  by  the  power  of  Christ,  in  sight  of  the 
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city  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  presence  of  the  family 
and  a  number  of  Jews,  after  he  had  been  dead 
four  days.  This  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
and_  interesting  miracles  which  our  divine 
Saviour  wrought,  as  it  proved  his  complete 
power  over  death  and  the  grave — a  power 
•which  was  afterwards  so  fully  corroborated  in 
his  own  person.  So  incensed  were  the  Jews 
at  this  indisputable  exhibitioh  of  Christ's 
power,  that  they  sought  not  only  to  kill  him, 
but  Lazarus  himself,  because,  in  consequence 
of  the  miracle,  so  many  believed. 

The  history  of  this  transaction,  as  given  us 
by  the  sacred  historian,  is  intensely  interesting. 
On  no  occasion,  perhaps,  were  the  sympathy, 
dignity,  and  power  of  Christ  in  his  humilia- 
tion more  conspicuous ;  and  the  domestic 
scenes  which  are  connected  with  the  story 
are  related  with  beautiful  simplicity.  (See 
Maetha,  Mary.)  Lazarus  must  have  been 
no  ordinary  character,  for  he  specially  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Jesus.  The  Son  of  God  shed 
tears  at  his  tomb,  and  summoned  him  back  to 
life. 

2.  (Luke  xvi.  20)  In  the  parable  by  which 
our  Saviour  illustrates  the  retributions  of  eter- 
nity, one  of  the  parties  is  named  Lazarus. 
This  name  is  still  i:)reserved  in  lazaretto,  lazar- 
house ;  and  in  the  Italian,  lazzaroni,  or  beggars. 

LEAD  (Job  xix.  24) — a  very  heavy  metal, 
known  to  the  ancients  from  a  very  early  period 
(Exod.  XV.  10;  Num.  xxxi.  22;  Zech.  v.  6-8). 
Lead  was  formerly  used  in  the  process  of 
refining  gold  and  silver.  Hence  the  figurative 
allusions  (Jer.  vi.  29,  30;  Ezek.  xxii.  17-22). 

LEAF  (Isa,  Ixiv.  6).  The  bright  fresh  colour 
of  the  leaf  of  a  tree  or  plant  shows  that  it  is 
richly  nourished  by  a  good  soil.  Hence  it  is 
emblematical  of  prosperity.  "His  leaf  also 
shall  not  wither "  (Ps.  i.  3 ;  Jer.  xvii.  8 ;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  12).  A  faded  leaf,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  the  lack  of  moisture  and  nourishment, 
and  becomes  a  fit  emblem  of  adversity  and 
decay.  "Wilt  thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to 
and  fro?"  (Job  xiii.  25.) 

LEAH  (Gen.  xxix.  IG)— the  wife  of  Jacob, 
and  eldest  daughter  of  Laban.  Jacob  desired 
to  marry  Rachel,  Leah's  sister,  and  served  her 
father  seven  years  that  he  might  obtain  her  as 
liis  wife.  When  the  period  was  accomplished, 
Leah  was  imposed  upon  him  instead  of  Rachel, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  s^rve  seven  years 
longer  for  her.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  marriage  ceremonial  in  the  East — the  bride 
being  introduced  veiled  to  the  husband,  &c. — 
such  a  deception  was  the  more  easily  practised. 
Leah  was  honoured  with  a  numerous  family. 
(See  Jacob,  Joseph.) 

LEASING  (Ps.  iv.  2)— lies  or  falsehoods. 

LEATHER.     (See  Bottle,  Clothes.) 

LEAVEN  (Exod.  xii.  15)— ferment  mixed 
wath  dough  to  make  it  light;  or  a  piece  of 
dough  or  bread  thus  mixed,  and  used  to  lighten 
a  larger  mass.  It  makes  a  thorough  change  in 
the  whole ;  and  hence  the  force  of  the  parable 
(Matt.  xiii.  33),  by  which  the  silent  influence 
of  the  Gospel  on  the  heart  of  man  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  And  so  also  it  figuratively  denotes 
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the  influence  of  false  and  corrupt  doctrines 
(Matt.  xvi.  6),  as  well  as  the  evil  passions  of 
the  depraved  and  unregenerate  heart  (1  Cor.  v. 
7,  8).  The  disuse  of  it  on  certain  occasions 
was  an  important  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual 
(Exod.  xii.  15,  19).  The  Hebrews,  on  leaving 
Egypt,  were  required  to  do  so  in  haste;  so 
they  had  no  time  to  prepare  leavened  bread. 
Its  use  was  therefore  a  symbol  of  haste  to  them 
(Exod.  xii.  9). 

Dough  kei>t  until  it  is  grown  sour  is  used  in 
eastern  countries  as  a  ferment  for  fresh 
dough.  The  Germans  call  leaven  sauerteirf, 
"sour-dough,"  in  unison  with  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  term ;  and  in  wine  countries 
the  lees  of  wine  are  Used  as  we  use  yeast. 

LEBANON  — w/iife  (Isa.  xxxiii.  9)— a 
celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Syria,  north 
of  Palestine,  running  north-east  and  south- 
west, in  two  parallel  chains,  in  crescent  form, 
and  pursuing  nearly  the  course  of  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  south-eastern  chain 
is  called  Anti-Libanus,  "  opposite  to  Libanus," 
or  Lebanon  proper.  Between  these  ranges  is 
Coele-Syria,  or  "the  valley  of  Lebanon" 
(Josh.  xi.  17).  One  of  his  great  heights  was 
called  Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  9),  Sion  (Deut.  iv. 
48),  and  Amana  (Song,  iv.  8).  (See  Hekmon.) 
Its  summits,  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  and 
ravines,  are  covered  with  snow  during  the  year, 
and  its  rock  is  a  white  limestone,  from  which 
issue  pure,  limpid  streams  (Jer.  xviii.  14).  It 
is  described  by  travellers  as  a  multitude  of 
mountains,  separated  by  deep  ravines,  and 
covered  pretty  thickly  with  pine  and  fruit  trees, 
although  not  so  densely  as  the  forests  of 
America,  Its  ascent  is  steep  and  rocky.  Its 
cedars  are  now  found  principally  at  the  foot  of 
one  moiuitain,  covering  a  space  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  in  circumfere^jice,  and  amount  to 
nearly  400;  some  of  them  40  feet  round, 
and  nearly  100  in  height.  The  balsamic  odour 
of  these  cedars  is  alluded  to  (Hos.  xiv.  6 ;  Song, 
iv.  11);  and  so  many  of  them  were  used  in 
building  Solomon's  palace  as  to  give  it  the 
name  mentioned,  1  Ki.  vii.  2;  x.  17.  The 
same  timber  was  used  for  shipbuilding  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  5).  (See  Cedae.)  The  few  cedars  that 
remain  may  be  called  "the  glory  of  Lebanon." 
Their  fine  shade,  conical  form,  beautiful  sym- 
metry, and  lofty  height,  fully  justify  "the 
figurative  language  of  the  Bible  (Ps.  Ixxx,  10 ; 
Amos  ii.  9).  After  the  hot  months  have  passed, 
snow  is  found  2  feet  deep  on  some  parts. 

A  traveller  thus  desci  ibes  the  mountain  and 
its  scenery: — "The  highest  elevation  of  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  is  to  the  south-east  of 
Tripoli,  and  their  summits,  capped  with  clouds 
and  covered  with  snow,  are  discerned  at  the 
distance  of  30  leagues.  The  Orontes,  which 
flows  from  the  mountains  of  Damascus,  and 
loses  itself  below  Antioch ;  the  Kasmai,  which 
from  the  north  of  Balbeck  talces  its  course 
towards  Tyre;  the  Jordan,  which  sends  its 
waters  towards  the  south, — all  prove  the 
altitude  of  the  region  from  which  they  derive 
their  source.  Lebanon,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  extensive  range  of  the  Kesruan,  and  the 
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country  of  the  Druses,  presents  to  the  traveller 
the  sjiectacle  of  its  majestic  mountains.  At 
every  step  he  meets  with  scenes  in  which 
nature  displays  beauty  or  grandeur,  sometimes 
romantic  wiklness,  but  always  variety.  When 
he  lands  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  the  loftiness 
and  steep  ascent  of  this  magnificent  rampart, 
which  seems  to  enclose  the  country,  the 
gigantic  masses  which  shoot  into  the  clouds, 
inspire  astonishment  and  reverence.  Should  he 
climb  these  summits  which  bounded  his  view, 
and  ascend  the  highest  point  of  Lebanon — the 
Sannin— the  immensity  of  space  which  he 
discovers  becomes  a  fresh  subject  of  admiration. 
On  every  side  he  beholds  a  horizon  without 
bounds;  while  in  clear  weather  the  sight  is 
lost  over  the  desert  which  extends  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  over  the  sea  which  washes 
the  coasts  of  Europe;  the  mind  seems  to 
embrace  the  world.  A  different  temperature 
prevails  in  different  parts  of  the  mountain. 
Hence  the  expressicm  of  the  Arabian  poets, 
that  '  the  Sannin  bears  winter  on  his  head, 
ring  tipon  his  shoulders,  and  autumn  in  his 
som,  while  summer  lies  sleeping  at  his  feet.'  " 
This  description  of  the  mountains  of  Le- 
l)anon  enables  us  to  perceive  the  reason  why 
mention  is  so  often  made  of  them  in  the  writings 
of  the  prophets.  Lebanon  and  Carmel,  being 
the  most  remarkable  among  the  mountains  of 
Palestine,  are  frequently  celebrated  in  the 
sacred  poetry.  The  one  was  remarkable  as 
well  for  its  height  as  for  its  magnitude,  and 
the  abundance  of  the  cedars  which  adorned  its 
sumuiit,  exhibiting  a  striking  and  substantial 
appearance  of  strerigtli  and  majesty  :  the  other 
was  rich  and  iruitful,  abounding  with  vines, 


olives,  and  delicious  fruits,  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing state  both  by  nature  and  cultivation,  and 
displaying  a  delightful  appearance  of  fertility, 
beauty,  and  grace.  The  different  form  and 
aspect  of  these  two  mountains  are  most  accu- 
rately defined  by  Solomon,  when  he  com- 
pares manly  dignity  to  Lebanon,  and  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  female  to  Carmel 
Song,  V.  15;  vii.  5).  Each  of  them  suggests  a 
different  general  image,  which  the  Hebrew 
poets  adopt  for  different  purposes,  expressing 
that  by  a  metaphor  wliich  more  timid  writers 
would  delineate  by  a  direct  comparison.  Thus 
Lebanon  is  used,  by  a  very  bold  figure,  for  the 
whole  people  of  the  Jews,  or  for  the  state  of 
the  church  (Isa.  xxxv.  2;  Hos.  xiv.  5),  for 
Jerusalem  (Isa.  xxxvii.  24;  Jer.  xxii.  6,  23), 
for  the  temple  (Zech.  xi.  1),  for  the  king  of 
Assyria  (Isa.  x.  34), — for  whatever,  in  a  word, 
is  remarkable,  august,  and  sublime  (Isa.  Ix. 
13;  Ezek.  xxxi.  3-8,  15,  IG).  ,  Hence,  too, 
whatever  possesses  much  fertility,  wealth,  or 
beauty,  is  called  Carmel  (Lsa.  xxxv.  2;  Jer. 
xlvi.  18;  Mic.  vii.  14). 

Its  population  consists  of  Syrian  and  Armen- 
ian Catholics,  Greeks,  and  Greek  Catholics, 
Druses,  and  Maronites.  The  wine  of  Lebanon 
(Hos.  xiv.  7)  is  still  celebrated.  _  Its  air  is 
pure,  and  its  prospects  are  enchanting.  Some 
of  Isaiah's  most  elegant  imagery  is  derived 
from  this  mountain  and  its  magnificent  scenery. 
Moses  mentions  (Dent.  iii.  25-27),  as  a  reason 
for  wishing  to  go  over  Jordan,  his  desire  to  see 
this  delightful  region,  "  that  goodly  mountain, 
and  Lebanon,"  on  the  other  side. 

LKBBl']l'S.     (SeeJuDE.) 

LEEK  (Num.  xi.  5)— a  bulbous  vegetable 
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like  the  onion,  a  particular  species  of  which 
has  been  cultivated  in  Egypt  from  a  very  early 
period.  In  the  passage  cited  it  is  supposed 
that  lettuce,  salads,  or  savoury  herbs  generally, 
may  be  intended ;  and  perhaps  with  more  pro- 
bability, and  in  accordance  with  its  common 
meaning,  the  word  may  denote  a  species  of 
grass  pecuhar  to  Egypt,  and  used  as  human 
food.  Schubart  speaks  of  clover,  whose  young 
shoots  and  leaves  he  saw  eaten  in  many  ways 
by  the  Egyptians.  Mayer  also  speaks  of  piles 
of  grass  being  greedily  devoured  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, both  master  and  servants ;  and  he  adds, 
"I  was  afterwards,  when  hungry,  in  a  situa- 
tion to  lay  myself  on  the  field  where  it  grows 
and  graze  with  pleasure."  Sonnini  says,  '*  But 
tliat  which  will  appear  very  extraordinary  is, 
that  in  this  singularly  fertile  country  the 
Egyptians  themselves  eat  the  fenu-grec  so 
much  that  it  can  properly  be  called  the  food  of 
mm.  In  the  month  of  November,  they  cry, 
'  Green  helbeh  for  sale,'  in  the  streets  of  the 
towns.  It  is  tied  tip  in  large  bunches,  which 
the  inhabitants  eagerly  purchase  at  a  low 
price,  and  which  they  eat  with  an  incredible 
greediness,  without  any  species  of  seasoning. 
They  pretend  that  this  singular  diet  is  an 
excellent  stomachic,  a  specific  against  worms 
and  dysentery — in  fine,  a  preservative  against 
a  great  number  of  maladies.  Finally,  the 
Egyptians  regard  this  plant  as  endowed  with 
so  many  good  qualities  that  it  is,  in  their 
estimation,  a  true  panacea."  Such  in  all  like- 
lihood is  the  plant  referred  to  in  the  text 
quoted  at  the  commencement  of  the  article. 
The  original  word  in  the  old  Testament  is 
twelve  times  rendered  grass,  once  herb,  and 
signifies  '^  green." 

LEES  (Isa.  XXV.  6).  The  v/ord  is  akin  to 
the  French  lie,  and  the  English  ley,  having  a 
similar  signification.  It  denotes  what  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  any  vessel  which  has  been  filled 
with  an  impure  fluid ;  and  in  the  text  it  means 
the  dregs  of  wine  settled  to  the  bottom. 
Hence  the  expression,  "  wine  on  the  lees," 
denotes  old  and  pure  wine.  The  lees  are  the 
refuse  of  the  wine,  which,  when  it  is  poured 
into  a  jar,  either  sink  down  at  first,  or  rising 
to  the  top  and  forming  a  scum,  at  length  break, 
descend,  and  become  a  sediment,  which  pre- 
serves the  wine  in  its  flavour,  freshness,  and 
strength.  Thus  Jeremiah  says,  "  Moab  hath 
been  at  ease  from  his  youth,  and  he  hath  settled 
on  his  lees,  and  hath  not  been  emptied  from 
vessel  to  vessel,  neither  hath  he  gone  into  cap- 
tivity: therefore  his  taste  remained  in  him, 
and  his  scent  is  not  changed"  (Jer,  xlviii.  11). 
In  this  passage,  taste  and  scent  unaltered  are 
predicted  of  wine  settled  on  the  lees.  So  well 
was  this  understood  that  the  term  "lees"  be- 
came a  brief  and  expressive  idiom  for  best, 
richest,  and  oldest  wines.  Analogous  expres- 
sions are  yet  used  in  some  wine  countries. 
But  such  wine  needed  to  be  strained  ere  it 
could  be  drunk,  and  so  the  prophet  adds,  that 
it  is  "well  refined."  The  fact  of  its  having 
been  on  the  lees  rendered  clarification  neces- 
sary. The  psalmist,  in  Ps.  Ixxv.  8,  represents 
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the  wicked  as  drinking  the  very  lees  of  a  cup 
fuU  of  mixtures.  Wine  is  apt  to  turn  muddy 
on  the  lees,  or  it  might  become  curdy  and 
turbid  if  not  properly  attended  to  ;  and  so  the 
phrase  became  a  figure  of  stupidity — settled  or 
thickened  upon  the  lees.  The  phrase  occurs 
in  Zeph.  i.  12,  to  denote  stolid  indifference 
and  worldly-mindedness.  The  clause,  there- 
fore, quoted  from  Isaiah,  represents  the  best 
wine  which  the  Judean  vintage  could  afford. 
The  drink  to  be  presented  was  wine  off  the 
lees.  The  vine  was  regarded  as  God's  best 
gift,  and  its  finest  produce  in  its  state  of  high- 
est preparation  is  selected  as  a  symbol  of  the 
choice  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  accounting,  for  this  idiom,  or  how  the 
term  shemarim  came  to  signify  lees,  has  beea 
to  regard  it  as  the  participle  of  shamar— to 
preserve — lees  being  jireservers  of  wine,  •  Others 
suppose  the  word  to  be  of  another  family,  and 
to  denote  what  is  drawn  or  heaped  together, 
like  the  sediment  which  is  deposited  during 
fermentation.  The  term  is  yet  found  in 
the  Coptic,  where  it  signifies  fermentation, — 
dregs  of  wine  being  used  often  to  induce  fer- 
mentation. Thus  Hefen,  in  German,  signifies 
both  lees  and  barm  or  yeast. 

LEGION  (Matt.  xxvi.  53)— a  band  of  soldiers 
in  the  Roman  army  consisting  of  from  6,000  to 
7,000  men;  the  original  number  was  6,200  foot 
and  730  horse.  In  this  passage,  and  also  in 
Mark  v.  9,  15,  it  means  a  large  but  indefinite 
number.     (See  Army,) 

LEHABIM.     (See  Ltbia,) 

LENTILES  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  ,11)— a  species 
of  pulse  not  unlike  the  pea  in  its  general 
appearance.  It  is  still  a  common  article  of 
food  in  Egypt,  being  dressed  like  beans,  or 
stewed  with  oil  and  garlic,  and  forming  what 
is  called  "red  pottage"  (Gen.  xxv.  29,  30). 
Probably  they  grew  wild^  and  were  found  in 
fields  of  grain  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11  with 
1  Chr.  xi.  13). 

LEOPARD  (Isa.  xi.  6)— an  animal  of  the 
cat  tribe,  which,  it  is  supposed,  abounded  in 
the  countries  of  the  Bible,  from  the  fact  that 


it  is  so  often  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers. 
The  Hebrew  name  is  "Nimrah"  (Num.  xxxii. 
3).  "  Beth-nimrah "  (Num.  xxxii.  36)  means 
"  the  house  of  the  leopards ; "  and  in  Song  iv.  8 
are  mentioned  the  "mountains  of  the  leopards." 
AUusions  to  the  leopard's  character  and  habits 
are  often  made  in  the  Bible,  especially  by  the 
prophets ;  its  manner  of  watching  for  its  prey 
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(Jer.  V.  6;  Hos.  xiii.  7),  its  fleetness  (Hab.  i. 
8),  its  fierceness  and  cruelty  (Isa.  xi.  G);  and 
in  Dan.  vii.  6  it  is  made  the  emblem  of  a  great 
power. 

LEPER,  LEPROSY  (Lev.  xiii.  42,  45). 
The  leprosy  is  a  loathsome  disease.  It  is 
called  distinctively  "  the  stroke  or  wf-und  of 
the  Lord. "  In  more  modem  instances  it  com- 
mences internally,  and  often  lies  concealed  for 
years,  or  is  secretly  spreading  before  there  is 
any  outward  indication  of  it ;  and  after  it 
breaks  out,  the  sufferer  often  lingers  for  years 
before  it  reaches  a  crisis,  and  then  years  some- 
times elapse  before  the  leper  is  released  by 
death.  The  bones  and  the  marrow  are  per- 
vaded with  the  disease,  so  that  the  joints  of 
the  liands  and  feet  lose  their  power,  the  limbs 
of  the  body  fall  together,  and  the  whole  system 
assumes  a  most  deformed  and  loathsome  ap- 
pearance. The  progress  and  effects  of  the 
disease  are  supposed  to  be  described  in  Job  ii. 
7,  8,  12;  vi.  2;.  vii.  3-5;  xix.  14-21. 

There  were  various  kinds  of  leprosy,  many 
of  a  less  terrible  character  than  that  referred 
to,  and  those  more  lenient  forms  are  the  kinds 
apparently  referred  to  in  Scripture ;  but  in 
whatever  form  it  appeared,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  judgment  from  the  hand  of  God.  We  know 
it  was  frequently  emjjloyed  for  this  purpose, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Mii'iam  (Num.  xii.  10), 
Gehazi  (2  Ki.  v.  27),  and  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
l'j-23) ;  but  whether  it  ordinarily  differed  from 
other  diseases  and  calamities  in  this  respect  we 
have  reason  to  doubt.  The  leper  went  about  in 
mourning,  as  if  he  was  mourning  his  own  death. 
Although  the  laws  respecting  this  disease 
which  we  find  in  the  Mosaic  code  are  exceed- 
ingly rigid,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
leprosy  was  contagious.  The  horror  and  dis- 
gust which  were  felt  towards  a  disease  so  foul 
and  loathsome  might  be  a  sufficient  cause  for 
such  severe  enactments.  It  was  the  scourge 
of  the  Hebrew  race;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  proneness  among  them  to  such  cutaneous 
disorders.  Moses,  therefore,  minutely  describes 
the  appearance  of  this  malady,  and  gives  clear 
and  forcible  rules  to  govern  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  it.  Fat  and  blood,  and  other  articles 
of  diet  which  excite  or  aggravate  constitutional 
tendencies  to  diseases  of  the  skin,  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  the  Jews. 

With  respect  to  the  "  leprosy  of  houses  "  and 
"clothes"  (Lev.  xiv.  55),  some  have  supposed 
that  the  expression  was  only  analogical — the 
siiots  and  disfigurations  which  appeared  upon 
the  walls  and  articles  of  clothing  resembling 
the  leprous  marks— a  species  of  mould  or  rail- 
dew,  a  kind  of  saline  efflorescence  seen  often 
in  tenements  of  mud  or  aluminous  earth,  indi- 
cating a  great  degree  of  dampness,  corrupting 
the  air,  injurious  to  health,  and  often  the 
occasion  and  precursor  of  fatal  diseases.  Some 
supjjose  leprosy  in  clothes  to  be  a  spot  occa- 
sioned by  dead  wool  having  been  woven  into 
the  texture. 
LESBOS.  (See  Mittlene.) 
LESHEM.  (See  Dan.) 
LETTERS  (2  Sam.  xL  14).    1.  Learning  or 
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literature— as  when  the  Jews  exclaimed  con- 
cerning Christ.  "And  the  Jews  marvelled, 
saying.  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having 
never  learned  ?  "  (John  vii.  15.)  2.  Letters  of 
the  alphabet.  "And  a  superscription  also  was 
written  over  him  in  letters  of  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  Hebrew"  (Luke  xxiiL  3S).  3. 
Epistles.  The  letters  mentioned  l)y  the  sacred 
writers  were  in  the  form  of  rolls,  not  imlike 
those  of  the  present  day.  Niebuhr  tells  us 
that  the  Arabs  roll  up  their  letters,  and  then 
flatten  them  to  the  breadth  of  an  inch,  and 
paste  up  the  end  of  them,  instead  of  sealing 
them;  and  the  Persians,  we  know,  make  ui> 
their  letters  in  the  form  of  rolls  about  6  inches 
long,  and  paste  a  bit  of  paper  around  it  with 
gum,  and  seal  it  with  an  impression  of  ink. 
When  sent  to  inferiors,  they  were  often  sent 
open  (Neh.  vi.  5) ;  but  when  sent  to  equals  or 
superiors,  they  were  enclosed  in  a  purse  or  bag. 
(See_  Seal.)  Letters  were  sent  of  old  by 
couriers,  by  posts,  and  sometimes  by  friends. 

LEVI  (Gen.  xxix.  34)— third  son  of  Jacob 
and  Leah.  He  was  concerned  in  a  bloody 
affair  with  the  Shechemites,  which  occasioned 
the  denunciatory  and  prophetic  language  of 
his  father  respecting  him  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7),  and 
which  was  fully  verified  in  the  history  of  his 
posterity.  The  opposition  of  his  descendants 
to  the  idol  worship  which  was  practised  by 
others  was  the  occasion  of  the  mitigation  of 
their  curse  (Exod.  xxxii.  2G-29;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
9).  His  descendants  are  called  Levites.  (See 
Levites,  Matthew.) 

LEVIATHAN  (Job  xli.  l)-the  Hebrew 
name  of  an  animal  minutely  described  in  this 
chapter  of  Job,  but  not  known  to  modem 
naturalists.  The  description  answers  most 
nearly  to  the  crocodile.    Probably  he  was  the 


monster  of  the  sea,  as  behemoth,  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  was  the  monster  of  the 
land. 

The  crocodile  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile 
and  other  Asiatic  and  African  rivers,  of  enor- 
mous voracity  and  strength,  as  well  as  fleetness 
in  swimming.  It  has,  projiortionaUy,  the 
largest  mouth  of  all  monsters  whatever ;  moves 
both  its  jaws  equally,  the  unper  of  which  has 
not  less  than  forty,  and  the  lower  than  thirty- 
eight  sharp,  but  strong  and  massy  teeth ;  and 
is  furnished  with  a  coat  of  mail  so  scaly  and 
callous  as  to  resist  the  force  of  a  musket  ball 
in  every  part,  except  under  the  belly.  Indeed, 
to  this  animal  the  general  character  of  the 
leviathan  seems  so  well  to  apply,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  seek  further. — See  The  Book  of 
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Job  literally  translated,  &c.,  by  J.  M.  Good, 
p.  479. 

The  description  in  Job  is  truly  graphic. 
The  wildness,  recklessness,  power,  courage, 
form,  strength,  and  defences  of  the  animal  are 
described  with  poetic  vigour,  freshness,  and 
truth. 

The  leviathan  is  figuratively  mentioned  as 
an  emblem  of  strength  and  destructiveness, 
especially  as  personifying  the  power  or  king  of 
Egypt,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  1. 

LEVITES  (Exod.  iv.  14).  AU  the  descen- 
dants of  Levi  may  be  comprised  under  this 
name,  but  chiefly  those  who  were  employed  in 
the  lower  services  of  the  temple,  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  from  the  priests,  who  were 
of  the  race  of  Levi  by  Aaron,  and  were  con- 
secrated to  higher  offices.  The  Levites  were 
the  descendants  of  Levi  by  Gershom,  Kohath, 
and  Merari,  excepting  only  the  family  of 
Aaron;  for  the  children  of  Moses  had  no  part 
in  the  priesthood,  and  were  only  common 
Levites.  God  chose  the  Levites  instead  of  the 
first-bom  of  all  Israel  for  the  service  of  his 
tabernacle  and  temple,  (Num.  iii.  6,  &c.)  They 
assisted  the  priests  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
temple,  and  sung  and  played  on  instruments 
in  the  daily  services,  &c.  They  studied  the 
law,  and  were  the  ordinary  judges  of  the 
country,  but  subordinate  to  the  priests.  God 
provided  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Levites  by 
giving  to  them  the  tenth  of  corn,  fruit,  and 
cattle ;  but  they  paid  to  the  priests  the  tenth 
of  all  they  received ;  and  as  the  Levites  pos- 
sessed no  estates  in  land,  the  tithes  which  the 
priests  thus  received  from  them  were  con- 
sidered as  the  first-fruits  which  they  were  to 
offer  to  the  Lord  (Num.  xviii.  21-24).  The 
Levites  had  a  right  to  about  a  twelfth  of  the 
soil ;  and  the  tithe  they  received  was,  in  the 
largest  proi)ortion  of  it,  but  a  rent  for  their 
lands  which  were  held  by  the  other  tribes. 
Not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  tithe  did  they  get 
for  religious  service. 

God  assigned  for  the  habitation  of  the  Levites 
forty-eight  cities,  with  fields,  pastures,  and 
gardens,  (Num.  xxxv.)  Of  these,  thirteen 
were  given  to  the  priests,  six  of  which  were 
cities  of  refuge,  (Josh.  xx.  7-9;  xxi.  19,  &c.) 
While  the  Levites  were  actually  employed  in 
the  temple  they  were  supported  out  of  the 
provisi(ms  kept  in  store  there,  and  out  of  the 
daily  offerings  (Deut.  xii.  18,  19 ;  xviii.  6-8). 

The  Levites  were  divided  into  different 
classes — the  Gershomites,  Kohathites,  Merar- 
ites,  and  the  Aaronites,  or  priests— to  each  of 
which  were  assigned  specified  duties,  (Num. 
iii.  14,  &c.)  They  were  not  to  enter  iipon  tjaeir 
service  at  the  tabernacle  till  they  were  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  (Num.  viii.  24) ;  but  David 
fixed  the  time  of  service  at  twenty  years.  The 
priests  and  Levites  waited  by  turns  weekly  in 
the  temple  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  24 ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  4-8 ; 
xxxi.  17 ;  Ezra  iii.  8). 

There  is  much  of  deep  interest  in  the  history, 

office,  &c.,  of  this  order  of  Jewish  ecclesiastics. 

They  were  the  body-guard  of  the  Divine  King, 

a  land  of  literary  aristocracy  as  well  as  the 
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dispensers  of  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
public  board  of  health.     (See  Priest.) 

LEVITICUS,  BOOK  OF,  the  third  book  of 
the  Bible,  was  written  by  Moses,  and  contains 
twenty-seven  chapters,  divided  into  four  prin- 
cipal sections :— (1. )  The  laws  concerning  sa  ori- 
fices ;  (2. )  The  consecration  of  the  high  priests ; 
(3.)  Purification,  &vC. ;  (4.)  Sacred  festivals. 
It  is  called  Leviticus,  because  the  Levites 
were  the  divinely-appointed  ministers  by  whom 
these  sacred  services  were  in  part  conducted. 

The  laws  contained  in  Leviticus  are  very 
minute  and  multifarious.  The  kinds  of  victims 
— their  age,  size,  and  perfection,  the  mode  of 
their  death,  with  the  accompanying  meat 
offering,  whether  in  .the  "oven,"  the  "pan," 
or  the  "  frying-pan  " — are  all  patiently  and  pre- 
cisely described.  We  have  the  burnt  offering 
and  its  solemnities;  the  peace  offering,  with 
its  grateful  ceremonies ; '  and  the  sin  offering 
and  trespass  offering,  vrith  the  mode  of  their 
oblation,  and  the  kind  of  guilt  for  which  they 
made  atonement.  Again  and  again  is  there  a 
peculiar  sacredness  attached  to  blood,  for  it  is 
the  life ;  and  the  life  or  blood  of  the  victim  was 
presented  in  room  of  that  of  the  offender.  The 
eighth  and  ninth  chapters  record  the  consecra- 
tion of  Aaron,  and  his  first  access  to  the  altar 
honoured  by  the  descent  of  fire  from  God  on 
the  victim  he  had  immolated.  The  tenth 
chapter  tells  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  sons, 
Nadab  and  Abihu. 

The  fullness  and  minuteness  of  these  cere- 
monial regulations  were  evidently  intended  to 
exclude  all  apology  for  any  human  additions 
to  the  ritual.  It  was  perfect  as  it  came  from 
God,  and  all  innovation  was  both  unwarranted 
and  unnecessary.  The  Hebrews  were  prone 
to  idolatry  ;  but  the  very  circumstantial  laws 
of  their  religion  left  them  no  room  for  gratify- 
ing a  vain  and  idle  desire  to  intermeddle  with 
God's  worship.  The  whole  ritual,  too,  was 
typical — it  taught  present  truths  and  revealed 
future  facts.  It  carried  the  hope  of  the  Church 
forward  to  the  time  when  God's  own  Son 
should  offer  the  great  oblation — a  perfect  holo- 
caust—a successful  peace  offering — a  sacrifice 
by  which  sin  should  be  expiated,  and  guilty 
man  be  reconciled  and  saved.  The  various 
qualifications  and  oflaces  of  the  priest,  the 
nature  of  the  victim,  and  the  adaptations  of 
the  altar,  prefigured  the  perfection  and  sub- 
stitution of  Him  who  "through  the  Eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God. " 

Leviticus  contains  also  many  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  civil  department  of  the  government 
was  to  be  administered.  All  its  political 
statutes  are  wise  and  good,  and  adapted  to  the 
people  who  were  to  be  governed  by  them. 
Many  of  them  refer  to  diet,  that  the  nation 
miglit  learn  self-respect  and  acquire  physical 
health;  and  many  of  them  are  necessary  sani- 
tary enactments,  indispensable  in  a  croAvded 
camp,  and  not  to  be  forgotten  even  after  the 
people  had  been  settled  in  Canaan.  Many 
sins  are  prohibited  which  seem  to  have  been 
common  among  neighbouring  nations.  The 
law  of  chastity  is  minutely  guarded;  the  dis- 
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ease  of  leprosy  is  strictly  watched ;  and  the 
inheritance  of  property,  wliich  so  often  prives 
rise  to  fierce  dispute,  is  carefully  and  justly  laid 
down.  Had  these  statutes  been  obeyed,  how 
happy  and  prosperous  would  the  nation  have 
been — possessed  of  God's  favour,  and  unhurt 
and  unthreatened  by  surroundinj,'  kinj,'don)S  ! 

The  book  contains  the  history  of  a  month — 
the  first  numth  of  the  second  year  of  the  wan- 
dering. Leviticus  has  a  fuU  and  ap])ropriate 
commentary  on  its  ritual  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  and,  as  an  old  father  has  retnarked, 
"almost  all  its  syllables  breathe  a  sijiritual 
sacrament." 

LEWDNESS  (Acts  xviii.  14).  This  word 
is  not  used  here  in  its  present  common  accepta- 
tion, but  rather  denotes  the  daring,  flagrant 
offence  of  one  who  is  skilled  in  deeds  of  iniquity, 
or  of  an  old  offender. 

LIBERTINES  (Actsvi.  9)— a  Jewish  party; 
but  whether  composed  of  such  as  were  pro- 
selytes or  free  citizens  of  Rome,  or  called 
libertines  from  some  circumstance  in  their 
history  and  civil  relations,  or  from  the  towa  or 
province  which  they  inhabited,  is  uncertain. 
They  had  a  place  of  worship  at  Jerusalem  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  of  their  sect  who 
might  be  dwelling  in  the  city.  (See  Alex- 
andrians.) 

LIBNAH  (Josh.  xxi.  13)— a  city  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  42) 
assigned  to  the  priests,  and  a  city  of  refuge 
(1  Chr.  vi.  57).  Its  inhabitants  revolted  from 
Jorara  (2  Ki.  viii.  22),  and  were  defeated  by 
the  Assyrians  (2  Ki.  xix.  8).  Another  Libnah 
was  situated  near  mount  Sinai  (Num.  xxxiii. 
20) ;  and  a  third  in  the  country  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  26),  called  there  "  Shihor-libnath."  It 
has  not  been  distinctly  identified. 

LIBYA.     (See  Lybia.) 

LICE  (Exod.  viii.  10).  The  third  plague  of 
the  Egyptians  was  the  turning  of  the  dust  of 
the  land  into  lice ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
how  universally  the  Egyptians  aljhorred  ver- 
min, and  especially  how  strongly  their  contact 
was  deprecated  by  the  priests,  the  affliction 
will  apjiear  the  more  severe. 

The  Jewish  commentators,  and  most  of  the 
Christians,  render  the  original  word  by  this 
term  ;  and  learned  biblical  critics  have  ex- 
hausted their  ingenuity  to  prove  that  this  is 
the  correct  interpretation.  The  Septuagint 
translators,  however,  were  in  favour  of  gnats, 
as  the  animal  designated  by  Moses  among  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  ^  and  Jerome  follows  them 
m  both  passages  where  the  word  is  used. 
Several  weighty,  if  not  conclusive,  objections 
are  made  to  this  rendering:  as,  (1.)  These 
insects  originated,  not  from  the  water,  as  do 
gnats  or  mosquitoes,  but  from  the  dust.  (2.) 
They  were  on  both  men  and  cattle  ;  but  gnats 
do  not  take  up  their  residence  on  any  annual. 
(3.)  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  to  be  fixed  or 
firm,  which  does  not  agi-ee  to  gnats,  which  are 
ever  on  the  wing.  (4.)  And,  finally,  the 
plague  of  flies  came  afterwards,  in  which 
giiats  would  be  included.  Others,  however, 
dissent  from  both    these    oi)inions,    and    are 
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disposed  to  think  the  tick  is  the  animal  b*?!* 
signified,  which  sticks  its  claws  into  man  and 
beast  so  fast  that  it  never  lets  go  its  grasi) 
but  by  leaving  them  in  the  flesh. 

LIEUTENANTS  (Ezra  viii.  36)— a  general 
name  for  deputies. 

lilGHT  (Gen.  i.  2-4) — the  element  by  means 
of  which  objects  and  their  sliape,  size,  and 
colour  are  discerned.  Its  motion  is  extremely 
quick,  and  is  estimated  to  be  about  10,000,000 
of  miles  in  a  minute. 

Whether  light  really  emanates  from  the  sun, 
or  whether  it  is  a  fluid  universally  diffused 
through  the  universe,  which  the  sun  causes  to 
radiate  or  to  exercise  a  vibratory  motion,  is 
not  agreed.  Light  was  created  on  the  first 
day,  although  the  celestial  luminaries  did  not 
appear  until  the  fourth.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  sun  was  created  as  early 
as  any  part  of  the  planetary  system,  and  the 
work  of  the  fourth  day  was  not  the  creation  of 
the  heavenly  orbs,  but  the  making  of  them  to 
be  light-bearers  or  luminaries.  Light  is  an 
emblem  much  used  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. Christ  is  often  called  a  light,  and  God 
is  said  to  dwell  in  light  which  no  man  can 
approach ;  yea,  "  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is 
no  darkness  at  all"  (1  John  i.  5).  It  is 
constautly  used  as  the  emblem  of  knowledge, 
purity,  and  joy.  The  holy  lives  of  Christians 
are  also  represented  by  light,  as  they  are 
so  pure  in  their  actions  and  transparent  in 
their  candour,  and  as  they  reflect  the  light 
they  enjoy  themselves  on  the  si)iritual  gloom 
which  is  round  about  them.  The  following, 
references  show  a  variety  of  figurative  uses  of 
the  word  :— Ps.  iv,  6 ;  xxvii.  1 ;  Prov.  iv.  18  ; 
Eccl.  xi.  7;  Isa.  ii.  5;  x.  17;  Hos.  vi.  5; 
Matt.  iv.  16 ;  v.  16 ;  Eph.  v.  8 ;  Col.  i.  12. 

LIGHTNING  (2  Sam.  xxii.  15).  The 
terrors  of  the  divine  wrath  are  often  repre- 
sented by  thunder  and  lightning  ;  and  thunder, 
on  account  of  its  a^vful  impression  on  the 
minds  of  mortals,  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  voice  of  the  Lord  (Job  xxviii.  26 ; 
xxxvii.  4,  5  ;  xx xviii.  25 ;  xl.  9). 

LIGN- ALOES.     (See  Aloes.) 

LIGURE  (Exod.  xxviii.  19).  This  was  one 
of  the  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the 
Jewish  priests.  It  is  said  to  have  resembled 
the  carbuncle,  and  to  have  been  of  a  bright 
sparkling  colour;  but  it  is  not  among  any 
class  of  gems  known  in  modem  science,  unless 
it  be  tourmaline. 

LILY  (Matt.  vi.  28)— a  lovely  flower,  of  a 
great  variety  of  species,  the  most  beautiful  of 
which  are  found  in  eastern  countries,  and  are 
often  mentioned  by  travellers.  Their  gorgeous 
appearance  is  alluded  to  in  the  passage  above 
cited,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  their  di-y  stalks 
were  used  as  fuek 

Speaking  of  our  Lord's  allusion  in  this 
passage^  the  famous  botanist,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
says :  "  It  is  natural  to  presume,  the  divine 
Teacher,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  called 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  some  object  at 
hand  ;  and  as  the  fields  of  the  Levant  are 
overrun  with  the  Amai'vUis  Lutea,  whose  golden 
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liraceoni5  flowers  iu  autumn  afford  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  gorgeous  objects  in  nature, 
the  expression  of  '  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  not 
being  arrayed  like  one  of  these '  is  peculiarly 
appropriate.  I  consider  the  feeling  with  which 
this  was  expressed  as  the  highest  honour  ever 
done  to  the  study  of  plants;  and  if  my 
botanical  conjecture  be  right,  we  learn  a 
chronological  fact  respecting  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was 
delivered."  But  the  term  may  include  various 
species  of  flowers. 

In  Song  ii.  1,  allusion  is  probably  made  to 
some  species  of  the  lily  that  grew  spon- 
taneously in  the  fields,  and  was  seldom  admired, 
because  seldom  noticed;  and  in  Song  v.  33, 
reference  is  supposed  to  be  had  to  the  Persian 
lily,  within  whose  flower-cup  is  found  a 
collection  of  fluid  not  unlike  myrrh.  The  lily 
afforded  a  pattern  for  much  of  the  ornamental 
work  of  the  temple,  (1  Ki.  vii. ;  2  Chr.  iv.) 

LIME  (Isa.  xxxiii.  12) — a  well  known  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  burning  limestone,  bones, 
shells,  &c.,  and  used  for  plaster  or  the  cement 
of  brick-work,  &c.  It  is  inferred  from  the 
above  passage,  and  from  Amos  ii.  1,  that  the 
modem  mode  of  manufacturing  this  article 
was  knovm  to  the  ancients.  Untempered 
mortar  is  that  which  is  so  imperfectly  or 
unskilfully  mixed  that  it  cannot  be  worked 
(Ezek.  xiii.  10,  11).  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  lime  was  a  component  part  of  the  plaster 
mentioned,  Deut.  xxvii.  2.  The  writing  of  the 
precepts  referred  to  in  this  passage  may  have 
been  a  species  of  fresco. 

LINEAGE  (Luke  ii.  4)— family  or  race. 

LINEN  (Lev.  xiii.  47)— a  cloth _  made  of 
flax.  It  was  much  valued  and  used  in  ancient 
as  it  is  in  modern  times.  Fine  white  linen  is 
in  Scripture  the  emblem  of  innocence  or  moral 
purity  (Rev.  xv.  6 ;  xix.  8). 

The  best  linen  was  anciently  made  in  Egypt, 
as  their  country  afforded  the  finest  flax  (Prov. 
vii.  16) ;  but  it  is  said  the  most  of  their  linen 
was  coarse;  and  Solomon,  it  seems,  bought 
linen-yarn  in  Egypt  (1  Ki.  x.  28).  It  is  sup- 
posed that  linen  was  anciently  used  for  writing 
on,  and  the  letters  formed  with  a  pencil. 

This  cloth,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  times, 
is  still  found  wrapped  around  mummies,  and 
appears  to  be  of  the  quality  of  the  common 
cotton  sheeting.  (See  Clothes,  Distaff, 
Flax.) 

LINES  (Ps.  xvi.  6).  Tliis  expression  refers 
to  the  mode  of  measuring  land  with  a  cord 
or  line,  and  is  the  same  as  if  it  was  said, 
*'My  portion  is  in  a  pleasant  place."  (See 
Measures.) 

LION  (Gen.  xlix.  9)— a  wild  and  ferocious 
animal,  too  well  known  to  require  particular 
description.  The  lion's  form  is  majestic:  its 
flowing  mane,  shaggy  eyebrows,  glittering 
teeth,  and  dauntless  aspect  present  a  striking 
spectacle.  His  length  is  often  more  than  8 
feet,  and  his  height  above  4.  The  colour  is 
tawny.  The  fierce  courage  of  the  lioness 
is  proverbial.  Lions  formerly  inhabited  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  when  driven 
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thence  by  the  annual  overflow  were  much  en- 
raged (Jer.  xlix.  19;  L  44).  Figurative 
allusions  to  the  qualities  and  habits  of  this 
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animal  abound  in  the  Bible,  but  are  so  obvious 
in  their  application  that  they  need  not  be 
explained.  The  Scripture  has  allusions  to  his 
roar  so  terrible,  his  tusk  so  powerful,  his  look 
so  grun,  his  walk  in  search  of  his  prey,  and 
the  spring  with  which  he  leaps  upon  it.  In 
the  Hebrew  there  are  several  names  for  the 
lion,  expressing  the  differences  in  his  age  and 
character,  as,  "the  lion's  whelp"  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
22;  Ezek.  xix.  2);  "the  young  lion"  (Ps. 
xxxiv.  10;  xci,  13;  Hos.  v.  14);  "the  grown 
and  vigorous  lion"  (Num.  xxiii.  24;  2  Sam, 
xvii.  10).  _ 

In  Job  iv.  10,  11,  are  five  different  words  to 
denote  the  lion,  which  are  rightly  rendered  by 
our  translators :—"  The  roaring  of  the  lion, 
and  the  voice  of  the  fierce  lion,  and  the  teeth 
of  the  young  lions  are  broken.  The  old  lion 
perisheth  for  lack  of  prey,  and  the  stout  lion's 
whelps  are  scattered  abroad."  In  Nah.  ii.  11, 
12,  is  another  congeries  of  terms  expressive  of 
the  age,  character,  stature,  ^nd  ferocity  of  the 
lion.  All  the  poets  of  ancient  times  abound  in 
allusions  to  the  noble  courage  and  strength  of 
this  king  of  quadrupeds ;  and  the  allusions  in 
Scripture  are  very  numerous,  but  all  very 
significant  and  intelligible. 

LIPS  (Lev.  xiii.  45}.  This  word  has  various 
peculiar  significations  in  the  Scriptures : — 

Lips,  unclean  (Isa.  vi.  5),  are  lips  polluted 
by  sinful  words. 

Lips,  calves  of  our.     (See  Calves.) 

Lips,  burning  (Prov.  xxvi.  23).  This  phrase 
has  been  supposed  to  mean  lips  through  which 
the  expressions  of  malice,  envy,  and  other 
malignant  passions  are  continually  passing 
(Acts  ix.  1) ;  or,  as  it  is  oftener  interpreted, 
burning  "with  false  professions  of  piety  and 
friendship;  as  the  "potsherd,  covered  with 
silver  dross,"  appears  with  burning  brightness, 
though  it  is  in  truth  but  a  potsherd. 

Lip,  covering  the  (Ezek.  xxiv.  22),  or 
chin,  with  the  outer  garment,  was  a  token  of 
mourning. 

LITTER  (Isa.  Ixvi.  20)— a  covered  convey- 
ance probably  not  unlike  the  Oriental  palan- 
quin, which  is  carried  on  the  shoulder.  Such 
litters  are  sketched  on  the  monuments. 

LIVER.    (See  Divination,  Glory.) 
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LIZARD  (Lev.  xi,  30).  It  is  quite  uncer- 
tain what  species  of  the  animal  known  to 
modern  naturalists  by  this  name  is  intended 


by  the  sacred  writers.  The  original  would 
indicate  one  which  adheres  closely  to  the 
earth.  It  was  unclean  by  the  ceremonial  law. 
LOAN.  (See  Debt,  Pledge.) 
LUCK  (Judg.  iii.  23).  The  doors  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  were  secured  by  bars  of  wood 
or  iron,  though  the  latter  were  almost  entirely 
appropriated  to  the  entrance  of  fortresses, 
prisons,  and  towns.  Thus  we  find  it  mentioned 
in  1  Ki.  iv.  13,  as  something  remarkable 
concerning  Bashan,  that  there  were  "three- 
score great  cities,  having  walls  and  brazen 
bars."  (See  also  Isa.  xlv.  2.)  These  were 
almost  the  only  locks  known  in  early  times, 
and  they  were  furnished  with  a  large  and 
clumsy  key,  which  was  applied  to  the  bar 
through  an  orifice  from  the  outside,  by  means 
of  which  the  bar  or  bolt  was  slipped  forward 
as  in  modern  locks.  There  were  smaller  con- 
trivances for  inner  doors  (Judg.  iii.  24),  and 
probably  projecting  pieces  by  which  to  shove 
the  bolt  with  the  hand  (Song  v.  4,  5).  (See 
Dwellings,  Key.) 

LOCUST  (Nah.  iii.  15)— an  insect  of  the 
grasshopper  species,  remarkable  for  numbers 
and  voraciousness,  and  hence  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  scourges  of  eastern  countries.  The 
eighth  plague  upon  Pharaoh  was  in  the  form 
of  locusts  (Exod. 
X.  4-15  ;  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  46 ;  cv. 
34),  and  they  are 
frequently  allud- 
ed to  as  instru- 
meiits  of  Divine 
judgment  (Deut. 
xxviii.  38-42;  1  Ki.  viii.  37;  2  Chr.  vi.  28).  It 
has  been  supposed  that  no  less  than  ten 
different  species  are  mentioned  in  Scripture 
by  as  many  different  words.  Many  facts  have 
been  related  by  travellers  and  historians  of 
veracity  to  show  the  immensity  of  the  numbers 
of  locusts  which  have  been  observed  to  pass 
over  some  coimtries.  Even  the  heathen  viewed 
the  locusts  as  a  dreadful  judgment  from  heaven. 
Pliny  says,  "  This  plague  is  considered  a  mani- 
festation of  the  wrath  of  the  gods;  by  their 
number  they  darken  the  sun,  and  the  nations 
view  them  with  anxious  suri)rise ;  their  strength 
is  imfailing,  so  that  they  cross  oceans,  and 
pelrvade  immense  tracts  of  land.     They  cover 
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the  harvest  with  a  dreadful  cloud ;  their  very 
touch  destroying  the  fniits  of  the  earth,  and 
their  bite  utterly  consuming  everything." 

"The  locusts,"  says  a  traveller,  "projjcrly  so 
called,  which  are  so  fretjuently  mentioned  by 
sacred  as  well  as  profane  authors,  are  mjinetimes 
gregarious  beyond  expression.  Those  which  I 
saw  were  much  bigger  than  our  common  grass- 
hoppers, and  had  brown  spotted  wings^  with 
legs  and  bodies  of  a  bright  yellow.  Their  first 
appearance  was  towards  the  latter  end  of 
March,  the  wind  having  been  some  time  from 
the  south.  In  the  middle  of  April  their 
numbers  were  so  vastly  increased  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  they  formed  themselves  into 
large  and  numerous  swarms,  flew  in  the  air 
like  a  succession  of  clouds,  and,  as  the  projjhet 
Joel  expresses  it,  'they  darkened  the  sun.' 
When  the  wind  blew  briskly,  so  that  these 
swarms  were  crowded  by  others,  or  thrown  one 
upon  another,  we  had  a  lively  idea  of  that 
comparison  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cix.  23),  of 
being  'tossed  up  and  down  as  the  locust.* 
In  the  month  of  May,  when  the  ovaries  of 
these  insects  were  ripe  and  turgid,  each  of 
these  swarms  began  to  disappear,  and  retired 
into  the  Metijiah  and  other  adjacent  plains, 
where  they  deposited  their  eggs.  These  were 
no  sooner  hatched,  in  June,  than  each  of  the 
broods  collected  itself  into  a  compact  body  of 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  square,  and  marching 
afterwards  directly  forward  towards  the  sea, 
they  let  nothing  escape  them  ;  eating  up  every 
thing  that  was  green  and  juicy,  not  only  the 
lesser  kinds  of  vegetables,  but  the  vine,  likewise 
'the  fig-tree,  the  pomegranate,  the  palm  and 
the  apple-tree,  even  all  the  trees  of  the  field' 
(Joel  i.  12);  in  doing  which,  they  kept  their 
ranks  like  men  of  war,  climbing  over,  as  they 
advanced,  every  tree  or  wall  that  was  in  their 
way;  nay,  they  entered  into  our  very  houses 
and  bed-chambers  like  thieves.  The  inhabi- 
tants, to  stop  their  progress,  made  a  variety 
of  pits  and  trenches  all  over  their  fields  and 
gardens,  which  they  filled  with  water;  or  else 
they  heaped  up  therein  heath,  stubble,  and 
such  like  combustible  matter,  which  were 
severally  set  on  fire  upon  the  approach  of  the 
locusts.  But  this  was  all  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  trenches  were  quickly  filled  up  and  the  fires 
extinguished  by  infinite  swarms  succeeding  one 
another,  whilst  the  front  was  regardless  of 
danger,  and  the  rear  pressed  on  so  close  that 
a  retreat  was  altogether  impossible.  A  day  or 
two  after  one  of  these  broods  was  in  motion, 
others  were  already  hatched  to  march  and  glean 
after  them,  gnawing  off  the  very  bark  and  the 
young  branches  of  such  trees  as  had  before 
escaped  with  the  loss  only  of  their  fruit  and 
foliage.  So  justly  have  they  been  compared 
by  the  prophet  to  a  'great  army;'  who  further 
observes,  that  'the  land  is  as  the  garden  of 
Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate 
wilderness.'" 

The  locust  was  by  the  law  a  clean  animal — 

it  is  "a  flying  creeping  thing."    Some  species  of 

the  locust  are  eaten  at  this  day  in  eastern 

countries,  and  ai-e  even  esteemed  a  delicacy 
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when  properly  cooked  (comp.  Lev.  xl  22; 
Matt.  iii.  4).  After  tearing  off  the  legs  and 
wings,  and  taking  out  the  entrails,  they  stick 
them  in  long  rows  upon  wooden  spits,  roast 
them  at  the  fire,  and  then  proceed  to  devour 
them  with  great  zest.  There  are  also  other 
ways  of  preparing  them.  For  example,  they 
cook  them  and  dress  them  in  oil;  or,  having 
dried  them,  they  pulverize  them,  and  when 
other  food  is  scarce,  make  bread  of  the  meal. 
The  Bedouins  pack  them  with  salt  in  close 
masses,  which  they  carry  in  their  leathern 
sacks.  From  these  they  cut  slices  as  they  may 
need  them.  It  is  singular  that  even  learned 
men  have  suffered  themselves  to  hesitate  about 
understanding  these  passages  cited  above  of 
the  literal  locust,  when  the  fact  that  they  are 
eaten  by  the  Orientals  is  so  abundantly  jjroved 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  travellers.  One 
of  them  says  they  are  brought  to  market  on 
strings  in  all  the  cities  of  Arabia,  and  that  he 
saw  an  Arab  on  mount  Sumara  who  had 
collected  a  sackful  of  them.  An  Arab  in 
Egypt,  of  whom  he  requested  that  he  would 
immediately  eat  locusts  in  his  presence,  threw 
them  upon  the  glowing  coals,  and  after  he 
supposed  they  were  roasted  enough,  he  took 
them  by  the  legs  and  head,  and  devoured  the 
remainder  at  one  mouthful.  When  the  Arabs 
have  them  in  quantities  they  roast  or  dry  them 
in  an  oven,  or  boil  them  and  eat  them  with 
salt.  The  Arabs  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco 
boil  the  locusts;  and  the  Bedouins  eat  those 
which  are  collected  in  great  quantities  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  when  they  are  easily  caught. 
After  having  been  roasted  a  little  upon  the 
iron  plate  on  which  bread  is  baked,  they  are 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  put  into  large  sacks, 
with  the  mixture  of  a  little  salt.  They  are 
never  served  up  as  a  dish,  but  every  one  takes 
a  handful  of  them  when  hungry. 

In  the  book  of  Eevelation  we  have  a 
description  of  the  symbolical  locust,  which 
gives  us  a  terrific  impression  of  their  power, 
and  which  is  curiously  illustrated  by  a  passage 
from  an  eastern  traveller.  "An  Arab  from 
Bagdad,"  he  says,  "compared  the  head  of  the 
locust  to  that  of  the  horse,  its  breast  to  that  of 
the  lion,  its  feet  to  those  of  the  camel,  its  body 
to  that  of  the  serjjent,  its  tail  to  that  of  the 
scorpion;  and  so  of  other  parts."  In  like 
manner,  the  Italians  still  call  locusts  little 
horses;  and  the  Germans  name  them  hay 
horses.     (See  Joel.) 

LOD.     (See  Lydda.) 

LO-DEBAR  (2  Sam.  ix.  4 ;  xvii.  27)— a  place 
in  the  tribe  of  (jJ-ad,  not  far  from  Mahanaim, 
north  of  the  Jabbok.  Here  dwelt  Machir  the 
Ammonite,  who  assisted  David  when  he  retired 
from  Absalom's  usurpation,  and  in  whose  house 
lived  Mephibosheth,  Jonathan's  lame  son,  who 
sat  at  David's  table,  and  received  from  him 
"all  that  pertained  to  Saul  and  his  house." 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  with  "Debir" 
(Josh.  xiii.  iG). 

LODCxE.     (See  Garden.) 

LOG.     (See  Measures.) 

LOINS  (1  Ki.  xviii.  4G).  The  dress  of  the 
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Oriental  nations  being  loose,  it  was  necessary, 
when  they  were  travelling  or  working,  to  gird 
up  their  garments,  and  fasten  them  about  "tlie 
loins;  hence  the  expression  is  figuratively  used 
(1  Pet.  i.  Hi)  to  denote  restraint  or  abstinence 
from  worldly  cares,  thoughts,  and  pursuits, 
whereby  the  soul  would  be  entangled  or  hin- 
dered.    (See  Clothes.) 

LOOKING-GLASS  (Job  xxxvii.  18).  \Vhat 
is  thus  translated  was  in  fact  a  plate  of  metal, 
polished  so  finely  as  to  x>roduce  a  very  perfect 
reflection  of  objects.  The  miiTors  of  ijgyi)tian 
ladies,  according  to  Wilkinson,  were  of  a  mixed 
metal,  chiefly  of  copper,  many  specimens  of 
which  are  in  the  British  Museum. 


Ancieut  Mirrors. 

LORD  (Gen.  xxxix.  2).  This  word,  though 
sometimes  applied  as  a  term  of  reverence  and 
respect,  usually  denotes  the  Supreme  Being; 
and  in  this  last  sense  it  is  applied  indiscrimin- 
ately to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  (Acts  x.  3G; 
Rev.  xix.  IG),  especially  in  the  epistles  of  Paul. 
In  the  common  English  translation  of  the 
l^ible  the  word  LORD,  w^en  it  stands  for 
Jehovah,  is  printed  in  capitals. 

Lord's  day  (Rev.  i.  10),  or  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  was  distinguished  by  this  name  from 
the  Sunday  of  the  Pagans  and  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Jews.  The  early  Christian  writers  gen- 
erally made  this  distinction ;  and  the  Christian 
emperors  used  the  term  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday, 
according  to  the  persons  they  addressed— i.  e., 
whether  they  Avere  Pagans  or  Christians. 
Lord's  day  was  the  favourite  name  of  the  day 
in  the  times  of  the  apostles  and  first  Christians; 
and  Sunday  was  used  only  in  accommodation 
to  the  popular  usage  of  the  Pagans  around 
them.     (See  Feast,  Sabbath.) 

Lord's  supper  (1  Cor.  xi.  20).  The  night 
preceding  his  crucifixicjn,  the  Lord  Jesus,  after 
eating  the  paschal  supper  with  his  disciples, 
presented  each  of  them  with  bread  and  wine, 
and  declared  to  them  that  as  often  as  they 
should  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup 
in  remembrance  of  him,  they  would  show  forth 
or  illustrate  his  death,  and  their  faith  in  its 
atoning  efficacy,  till  he  should  come.  The 
great  majority  of  Christians  hold  this  ordinance 
to  be  binding  on  the  Church  till  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
all  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  observe  it. 

This  ordinance  is  sublime  in  its  very  sim- 
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pllcity:  its  object  of  commemoration  is  the 
Lord's  death — the  great  sacrifice  of  peace  and 
propitiation— the  event  which  is  the  basis  of 
laitn  on  earth,  and  the  theme  of  praise  and 
rejoicing  in  heaven.  The  mode  of  celebration 
is  very  simple,  as  our  Lord  himself  at  the  first 
institution  of  the  feast  exemplified.  But  men 
have  perverted  this  ordinance — have  made  it  a 
sacrifice  itself,  and  not  the  commemoration  of 
one.  The  mass  is  an  unwarranted  imitation 
of  the  Lord's  atoning  death.  I'he  dogma  of 
transubstantiation  is  not  less  unnatural  and 
unscriptural.  Christ  says,  "This  is  my  body 
broken  for  you."  Papists  take  this  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  fall  into  the  grossest  of  all  blunders 
— alike  opposed  to  the  senses,  to  reason,  and  to 
Scripture;  for  a  priest's  prayer  changes  a 
wafer  into  a  god — a  god  to  be  swallowed  by  his 
worshipper.  Volumes  have  been  written  to 
show  their  error.  It  is  altogether  wrong  to 
allege,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  Protestants, 
that  (Jhrist  could  not  say,  "  This  is  like,  or  this 
represents,  my  body,"  because  the  language  he 
spoke  in  had  no  verbs  of  this  meaning.  It 
must  be  a  language  of  great  scantiness  and 
poverty  indeedj  that  has  no  verbs  denoting 
similitude  or  representation.  Christ's  mother 
tongue  had  abundance  of  them,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  use  them.  But  Christ  says,  "  I  am  the 
vine" — "I  am  the  door."  Jacob  says  of  his 
two  sons,  "Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp"— "Ben- 
jamin is  a  ravening  wolf."  Nobody  mistakes 
the  meaning  of  those  figures  of  speech;  and  the 
words  of  the  Redeemer  are  precisely  similar  in 
kind.  Who  woidd  ever  dream  that  Jacob 
meant  to  affirm  that  two  of  his  sons  had  been 
changed  into  quadi'upeds?  and  yet  he  uses 
language  as  strong  and  peculiar  as  did  the 
Redeemer.  _  The  people  of  the  East  delight 
in  such  striking  metaphors.  Instead  of  saying, 
"The  name  of  the  Lord  resembles  a  strong 
tower,"  they  simjjly  say,  "The  name  of  the 
Lord  is  a  strong  tower."  Their  warm  minds 
neglect  the  word  denoting  similitude. 

The  Church  of  Christ  has  been  long  re- 
freshed and  blessed  by  this  ordinance.  Our 
senses  become  the  ministers  of  our  ftJth,  and 
we  hold  communion  with  one  another  over  the 
emblems  of  the  holy  suffering  humanity  of  the 
Son  of  Grod.  It  is  a  supper — as  first  celebrated 
in  the  evening;  a  feast— for  it  is  a  season  of 
joyous  experience;  the  eucharist~for  it  is  a 
time  of  thanksgiving ;  the  communion — for  we 
hold  fellowship  with  Jesus  and  fellow-believers; 
and  the  sacrament  (which  word  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greek  term  nuaTj'ipiov,  and 
does  not  refer  to  the  Roman  oath) — for  it  is  a 
mystery  to  which  the  initiated  alone  are  invited 
and  admissible.  It  is  to  last  in  the  Church 
till  the  Redeemer  comes  again.  It  thus  leads 
back  to  Calvary,  and  forward  to  the  second 
advent,     (See  Communion.) 

LOT.  1.  (Gen.  xi.  31;  xix.  37,  38)  The  son 
of  Haran,  and  nephew^  of  Abraham.  Lot 
shared  for  a  time  in  Abraham's  fortunes,  but 
afterwards  left  him,  and  established  his  resi- 
dence at  Sodom.  For  the  sake  of  worldly 
advantage,   he  suffered  his  own  soul   to   be 
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daily  vexed  by  filthy  communications,  and  he 
endangered  also  the  spiritual  well-being  of  his 
family.  But  on  that  awful  morning  of  iJivino 
vengeance  Lot  lost  all  his  proiierty.  Only  his 
two  daughters  remained ;  and  they,  tinged  with 
that  laxity  of  morals  which  jjrevailed  around 
them,  seduced  their  aged  parent  into  sin.  (See 
Abuaham.) 

2.  A  portion  or  share  of  anything,  particu- 
larly an  inheritance  (Josh.  xv.  1 ;  Ps.  cxxv.  3 ; 
Isa.  xvii.  14 ;  Ivii.  6 ;  Acts  viii.  21). 

3.  (Prov.  xviii.  18)  A  method  used  to  deter- 
mine chances  or  preferences,  or  to  decide  a 
debate.  The  decision  by  lot  was  often  res<n-ted 
to  in  former  times,  but  always  with  the  strictest 
reference  to  the  interposition  of  God ;  as  in 
the  choice  of  the  apostle  Matthias  (Acts  i.  26), 
and  in  the  cases  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  of 
Jonah  and  his  companions,  to  determine  who 
had  offended  God  (1  Sam.  xiv.  41,  42 ;  Jon.  i. 
7),  In  the  division  of  the  promised  land 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel  the  use  of  the  lot 
was  expressly  commanded  by  God  himself,  it 
being  understood  that  the  extent  of  territory 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  population  of 
each  tribe  (Num.  xxvi.  55).  So  the  selection 
of  the  scape-goat  was  to  be  determined  by  lot 
(Lev.  xvi.  8).  Property  was  divided  in  the 
same  way  (Ps.  xxii.  18;  Matt,  xxvii.  35).  The 
orders  of  the  priests  and  their  daily  service 
were  also  assigned  by  lot,  (1  Chr.  xxiv.,  xxv.) 

As  to  the  manner  of  casting  lots,  we  have  no 
certain  information.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
that  the  stones  or  marks  which  were  used  in 
determining  the  lot  were  thrown  together  into 
the  lap  or  fold  of  a  garment,  or  into  an  urn  or 
vase,  and  that  the  person  holding  them  shook 
them  violently,  so  that  there  should  be  a  per- 
fect mingling  of  the  whole  contents,  to  prevent 
all  preference  by  the  hand  of  him  who  should 
draw;  so  that  the  passage  (Prov.  xvi.  33)  is 
paraphrased  thus —  In  a  lot- vase  the  lots  are 
shaken  in  all  directions ;  nevertheless,  from,  the 
Lord  is  the  whole  decision  or  judgment." 

Lot's  wife  (Luke  xvii.  32).  The  allusion  in 
this  pa^sage  to  the  history  of  Lot's  wife  refers 
either  to  the  attempt  to  return,  which  some 
suppose  she  made,  or  to  her  mere  looking  back 
with  a  desire  to  return.  For  her  offence  it  is 
said  she  was  turned  into  "a  pillar  of  salt." 
She  was  made  a  monument  of  the  Divine  dis- 
I)leasure,  but  in  what  precise  form  is  not  known. 
Either  the  lava  encrusted  her,  which  when 
cooled  had  a  saline  appearance;  or  the  word 
salt  may  have  its  common  symbolical  meaning 
of  perpetuity.  She  became  a  perpetual  monu- 
ment of  Gods  indignation.     (See  Salt.) 

LOVE  (1  John  iv.  8, 16).  This  term  signi- 
fies one  of  the  constituent  principles  of  our 
nature;  and  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  it  is 
comiirehended  the  whole  of  our  duty  to  God 
and  to  our  fellow- creatures  (Matt,  xxii  37-40; 
Rom.  xiii.  8, 10 ;  Gal.  v.  14  ;  Jas.  ii.  8).  Hence 
it  evidently  comprehends  all  holiness  of  heart 
and  life.  The  highest  and  most  glorious  dis- 
play of  the  divine  character  v.hich  has  ever 
been  made  to  man  is  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  (Rom.  v.  8),  and  the  groat  principle  and 
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fruit  of  both  faith  and  obedience  consist  in  the 
possession  and  exercise  of  love;  for  "love  is 
heaven,  and  heaven  is  love"  (John  xiii.  34,  35). 
(See  Chaeity.) 

LOW  COUNTRY  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10),  or 
LOW  PLAINS  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  28),  called  also 
THE  VALLEY  (Josh.  xv.  33),  and  VALE 
(1  Ki.  x.  27).  These  words  denote  the  western 
portion  of  Judah — "the  shephelah"  in  Hebrew. 
This  geographical  term  is  also  simply  rendered 
plain  (Jer.  xvii.  26). 

LUBIM.     (See  Lybta.) 

LLTCIFETI  (Isa.  xiv.  12).  This  word,  sig- 
nifying light-hringer,  occurs  but  once  in  our 
Bible,  and  is  then  applied  to  the  king  of 
Babylon  to  indicate  his  glory  as  that  of  a 
morning  star,  or,  figuratively,  "a  son  of  the 
morning."  Tertullian  and  some  others  suppose 
the  passage  to  relate  to  the  fall  of  Satan ;  and 
hence  the  term  is  now  usually  applied  in  that 
way,  though  without  sufficient  warrant. 

LUCIUS  OF  CYRENE  (Acts  xiii.l). 
Oyrene  was  a  Greek  colony  in  northern  Africa ; 
and  Cyrenians  are  mentioned  as  being  present 
at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10).  Nothing  is  known 
of  this  Lucius. 

LUD  (Gen.  x.  22) — a  son  of  Shem,  from 
whom  the  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor  are  sui)posed 
to  have  descended. 

LUDIM  (Gen.  x,  13)— son  of  Mizraim, 
whose  posterity,  also  called  Lydians  (Jer.  xlvi. 
9),  settled  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  to  the 
west  of  Egypt,  as  we  infer  from  the  connection 
in  which  they  and  their  country  are  mentioned 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10;  xxx.  5).  Their 
precise  location  is  unknown. 

LUKE  (Col.  iv.  14),  or  LUCAS  (Phile.  24) 
— the  author  of  one  of  the  Gospels,  and  also  of 
the  book  of  Acts.  He  was  a  physician  (Col. 
iv.  14) ;  but  his  parentage,  nativity,  and  pre- 
cise connection  with  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  are  uncertain.  It  is  evident  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  everything  relative 
to  the  Messiah  and  to  his  ministry  upon  earth. 
He  wrote  his  gospel  in  Achaia,  about  A.D.  63, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  within  a  year  or 
two  afterwards.  Both  these  books  were  dedi- 
cated to  Theophilus,  a  distinguished  Christian, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  an  Italian.  In  the 
Acts,  geographical  notes  are  often  added,  till 
the  record  of  Paul's  arrival  in  Italy;  after 
that,  places  not  usually  known  are  mentioned 
•  without  any  explanation.  The  inference  is, 
that  Theophilus,  to  whom  the  book  is  inscribed, 
belonged  to  Italy,  and  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  localities.  Luke  travelled 
with  Paul,  joining  him  at  Troas,  accompanying 
him  to  Neapolis  and  Philippi,  and  afterward 
through  Macedonia  to  Troas  again.  ^  He  went 
with  the  apostle  to  Rome,  and  remained  with 
him  during  some  period  of  his  confinement  (2 
Tim.  iv.  11 ;  Phile.  24).  By  some  he  is  thought 
to  have  been  a  Greek,  and  by  others  a  Syrian, 
and  that  he  was  born  and  converted  at  Antioch, 
from  which  place  he  commenced  his  travels 
with  Paul.  Some  suppose  him  to  have  been 
among  the  seventy  disciples  sent  out  by  our 
Lord ;  he  alone  makes  special  mention  of  this 
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mission.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the  Lucius 
referred  to  in  Rom.  xvi.  21,  but  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  statement.  A  recent  writer, 
in  his  Literary  History  of  the  New  Testament,* 
supposes  him  to  be  the  same  with  Silas,  the 
well-known  companion  of  Paul.  The  grounds 
of  this  hypothesis  are  by  no  means  very  stable. 
For  the  peculiar  change  of  name  no  reason  is 
given,  nor  is  there  any  traditionary  hint  on  the 
subject.  The  two  names,  moreover,  bear  no 
resemblance.  The  author,  indeed,  adduces 
some  changes  of  names  as  affording  analogous 
proof  to  his  hypothesis.  But  Peter  and  Cephas 
are  the  same  term  in  different  languages," 
Thomas  and  Didymus  are  similarly  related, 
and  Lebbeus  and  ThaddcTis  are  synonymes. 
Zelotes  and  Canaanite  are  not  properly  names, 
but  only  the  same  designation;  the  former 
expressed  in  Greek,  the  latter  in  Syro-Chaldaic. 
Bartholomew,  if  it  refer  to  Nathaniel,  is  only 
a  patronymic.  The  double  names  of  Saul  and 
Paul  are  distinctly  recorded ;  and  Levi,  if  it  be 
the  name  of  Matthew,  has  a  similar  signification 
with  it,  according  to  Winer,  in  his  Real-  War- 
terbuch,  sub  voce.  The  theorist  says  further 
in  defence  of  his  hypothesis  :  "  Lucanus  is 
derived  from  lucus,  and  Sylvanus  from  sylva, 
and  lucus  and  sylva  signify  the  same  thing." 
But  so  far  from  being  related  at  all  to  Lucus, 
Lucanus  is  only  the  Grecized  form  of  the 
Syriac  Lucas,  and  Silvanus  (not  Sylvanus,  as 
the  author  erroneously  spells  it)  is  merely  the 
Grecized  form  of  Silas.  Neither  lucus  nor 
silva  are  therefore  etymologically  connected 
with  the  ideal  Lucanus  or  the  actual  Silvanus. 
If  the  assumption  of  a  Roman  name  was  usual 
on  acquiring  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
then  Silas  is  easily  Romanized  into  Silvanus ; 
but  the  interchange  of  Lucas  into  Silvanus  is 
both  pedantic  and  unnecessary.  Besides,  the 
author  of  the  ' '  Acts  "  adheres  to  the  short  and 
original  name  Silas,  between  which  and  Lucas 
there  is  no  connection.  More  probable  than 
this  conjecture  is  the  theory  that  Silas  is  the 
same  person  as  Tertius,  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi.  22;  for  Silas  and  Tertius  have  in  their 
respective  tongues  the  same  signification.  The 
other  arguments  adduced  on  behalf  of  the 
theory  which  we  are  opposing  are  very  pre- 
carious. They  refer  to  the  phraseology  occa- 
sionally employed  in  the  book  of  Acts.  The 
author  endeavours  to  show  that  the  use  of  the 
term  "we,"  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  has 
special  reference  to  Silas,  who  by  this  phrase- 
ology includes  himself  with  Paul,  and  proves 
himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  annals.  Paul 
chose  Silas  for  his  companion  after  his  separa- 
tion from  Barnabas,  and  went  immediately 
afterwards  through  Syria  and  Cilicia  confirm- 
ing the  churches.  But  of  this  journey  no 
account  is  given.  It  is  strange,  if  Silas  were 
the  author,  that  he  gives  no  account  of  this 
first  journey  with  Paul.  No  mention  is  made 
of  his  progress  till,  having  gone  through  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  he  came  to  l5erbe  and  Lystra. 
The  author  erroneously  represents  this  ulterior 
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portion  of  the  missionary  tour  as  the  principal 
part  of  it.  Tlie  progress  was  continued  through 
rhrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia,  and  no 
record  of  the  enterprise  is  left.  Is  not  this  a 
strange  omission,  if  Silas  were  the  author? 
At  the  same  time,  throughout  the  l^rief  account 
or  rather  mention  of  the  stages  of  this  his  first 
journey,  no  identification  of  himself  as  the 
author  takes  place.  The  "we"  never  occurs. 
The  historian  first  associates  himself  with  the 
apostle  at  Troas,  where  he  seems  to  have 
joined  him — "  we  endeavoured  to  go  into 
Macedonia;"  while  two  verses  before  it  is 
said,  "  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithvnia."  It 
is  added  in  the  verse  first  quoted,  assuredly 
gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  to 
preach  the  Gospel  unto  them."  The  author 
argues  from  this  language  that  the  only  indi- 
viduals divinely  appointed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
were  Paul,  and  Silas,  and  Timotheus,  who  are 
therefore  associated  by  Paul  with  himself  in 
his  epistles  to  the  Macedonians.  One  of  these 
persons,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  writer 
of  the  book.  The  inference  is  too  sweeping  for 
the  premises.  The  use  of  the  term  us  will  not 
justify  it.  The .  association  of  the  historian 
with  his  party  does  not  prove  that  he  put 
himself  on  an  equality  wnth  them;  for  Paul 
says,  "  We  shall  not  all  die,  but  we  shall  be 
changed."  The  "we"  implying  this  associa- 
tion is  never  used  when  Paul  and  Silas  are  the 
only  i)ersons  to  whom  it  could  apply.  Care  is 
taken  never  to  use  it  in  such  circumstances. 
It  is  not  used  in  the  long  account  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi.  We 
cannot  conceive  it  possible,  had  Silas  been  the 
author,  that  in  the  narration  of  this  interesting 
event  he  should  not  have  for  once  used  the 
terms  we  or  tis.  Luke  seems  never  to  have 
held  any  official  public  station,  and  so  could 
not  with  propriety  be  associated  with  Silas  and 
Timothy  in  the  apostolic  salutations.  The 
writer  in  the  Acts  says,  the  Pythoness  "fol- 
lowed Paul  and  us;"  and  the  author  of  the 
theory  on  which  we  are  animadverting  con- 
cludes that  the  us  must  be  understood  of  Silas 
and  Timotheus,  otherwise  the  writer  would 
assuredly  have  said  Paul  and  Silas.  But  Pau 
was  the  principal  personage  in  the  scene,  and 
his  companions  the  historian  associates  wuth 
himself.  Silas  afterwards  was  absent  from 
Paul  for  some  time,  and  during  this  period 
Paul  visited  Athens.  Now,  of  this  visit  we 
have  a  full  narration,  with  a  report  of  Paul's 
famous  oration  on  Mars'  hill.  Strange  mode 
of  procedure,  if  Silas  were  the  author  !  that  he 
is  silent,  or  at  least  brief,  in  reference  to  scenes 
in  which  he  and  Paul  were  the  only  associates, 
and  so  full  and  circumstantial  as  to  other 
incidents,  visits,  and  addresses,  when  himself 
was  absent !  Does  this  resemble  nature  or 
probability?  The  last  account  we  have  of 
Silas  is  his  joining  Paul  at  Corinth.  His 
name  does  not  occur  afterwards,  nor  does 
he  appear  in  any  way  to  be  connected  Avith  the 
narrative.  We  read  afterwards  of  Timothy 
being  associated  with  Paul,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  Silas  in  the  list,  while  Luke  shows 
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himself  in  the  use  of  the  first  person  pluraL 
Silas  does  not  appear  again,  but  the  autlior  of 
the  book  of  Acts  identities  himself  with  the 
history,  and  came  to  Rome  with  Paul,  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Silas  was  at  Rome  with  the 
apostle,  while  Luke  is  referred  to  in  three  out 
of  the  five  epistles  written  fr<jm  the  metrojKjlis 
— viz.,  in  the  epistles  to  Philemon,  to  the 
Colossians,  and  tne  second  to  Timothy.  Paul's 
reference  to  Luke  and  Silas  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  were  different  persons.  Had  he  used 
this  change  of  name,  as  our  author  imagines, 
he  could  only  have  embarrassed  the  churches, 
Silvanus  is  associated  with  Paul  in  his  opening 
salutation  to  the  church  in  Thessalonica,  both 
epistles  being  written  from  Corinth,  while 
Silas  was  with  the  apostle ;  but  if  Silas  were 
the  same  person  with  Luke,  he  was  at  Rome 
with  Paul,  and  is  yet  associated  with  him  in 
no  salutation  (not  even  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Philippians),  while  Luke  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned, and  in  such  a  way  as  his  humbler 
station  warranted.  The  whole  history  of  Silas 
proves  that  he  was  neither  Luke  nor  the 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Some 
suppose  he  suffered  martyrdom;  but  of  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  death  we  have  no 
authentic  information. 

Luke,  gospel  by,  is  the  third  in  order  in 
our  present  arrangement.  Its  commencement 
is  in  classical  style — not  like  the  plain  and 
unpretending  Hebrew  exordium.  There  are 
some  points  in  that  introduction  which  possess 
a  peculiar  interest.  The  evangelist  alludes  to 
other  narratives  of  Christ's  life  (ch.  i.  1,  2). 
Two  classes  of  authors  seem  to  be  referred  to — 
the  "  many,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  eye- 
witnesses "  and  ' '  ministers  "  of  the  Word.  The 
works  of  the  former  were  unauthorized  docu- 
ments, written  in  all  probability  from  a  good 
motive;  but  not  being  inspired,  they  were 
failures.  The  compositions  of  the  latter  may 
have  been  our  canonical  Matthew  and  Mark — 
the  one  the  work  of  an  "eye-witness,"  the 
other  the  production  of  a  "  minister  of  the 
Word."  liuke  professes  to  have  made  diligent 
investigation,  and  he  proposes  to  write  "in 
order." 

This  book  contains  many  things  which  are 
not  found  in  the  other  gospels;  among  which 
are  the  following : — the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist;  the  Roman  census  in  Judea;  the 
circumstances  attending  Christ's  birth  at 
Bethlehem  ;  the  vision  granted  to  the  shepherds; 
the  early  testimony  of  Simeon  and  Anna; 
Christ's  conversation  with  the  doctors  in  the 
temple  when  he  was  twelve  years  old;  the 
parables  of  the  good  Samaritan,  of  the  prodigal 
son,  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  of  the 
wicked  judge,  and  of  the  publicdn  and  Pharisee ; 
the  miraculous  cure  of  the  woman  who  had 
been  bowed  down  by  illness  eighteen  years; 
the  cleansing  of  the  ten  lepers;  and  tne  re- 
storing to  life  the  son  of  a  widow  at  Nain ;  the 
account  of  Zaccheus  and  of  the  penitent  thief; 
and  the  ]iarticulars  of  the  journey  to  Emmaus. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  tliat  so  early  a  writer  as 
Irenaeus  has  noticed  most  of  these  peculiarities, 
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which  proves  not  only  that  St.  Luke's  gospel, 
but  that  the  other  gospels  also,  are  the  same 
now  that  they  were  in  the  second  century. 
(See  Gospels.) 

Luke's  gospel  is  more  elegant  in  many  por- 
tions of  its  diction  than  the  other  evangelists. 
It  has  a  catholic  aspect,  and  exhibits  Jesus, 
not  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  but  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Luke  coincides  often 
verbally  with  Matthew  in  the  transcript  of 
our  Lord's  sayings  (Matt.  viiL  19 ;  ch.  ix.  57 ; 
Matt.  vni.  9 ;  ch.  vii.  8 ;  Matt  xii.  43 ;  ch.  xi. 
24).  Yet  Luke  narrates  many  events  not  to 
be  found  in  Matthew.  His  order  is  different ; 
and  he  professes  to  write  "in  order" — that  is 
to  say,  with  reference  to  the  chronological 
succession  of  events.  His  correct  use  of  medi- 
cal terms  has  sometimes  been  remarked ;  and 
a  very  recent  writer  has  shown  his  peculiar 
familiarity  with  nautical  phrases  and  idioms, 
in  his  description  of  Paul's  voyage  and  ship- 
wreck. 

But  Luke  was  not  an  apostle.  Whence, 
then,  the  authority  of  his  gospel?  Ancient 
tradition  unanimously  ascribes  it  to  the  patron- 
age of  Paul  Irenseus,  at  a  very  early  period, 
says  that  "Luke  wrote  down  the  gospel 
preached  by  Paul."  "Luke's  digest,"  says 
Tertullian,  "is  generally  ascribed  to  Paul." 
Origen  calls  it  "the  gospel  sanctioned  by 
Paul."  Other  Fathers  held  similar  opinions. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  account  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  Luke  and  that  in  1  Cor. 
is  very  much  alike.  Chapter  iii.  15, 16,  contains 
a  statement  about  the  Baptist  very  similar 
to  a  poi'tion  of  one  of  Paul's  addresses  referring 
to  the  same  subject.  Nay,  some  have  gone 
the  unwarranted  length  of  supposing  that 
when  Paul  says,  "  In  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  my  gospel"  (Rom.  ii.  16),  the 
words,  "my  gospel,"  refer  to  the  composition 
of  Luke.  We  believe,  however,  in  the  truth 
of  the  early  tradition.  Only  in  such  a  way 
could  the  work  of  Luke  have  gained  a  speedy 
and  universal  reception  amon^  the  churches. 
Its  tone,  and  spirit,  and  selection  of  facts  are 
in  unison  with  the  expanded  views  of  him  who 
was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

LUNATIC  (Matt.  iv.  24),  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  changes  of  the  moon  had 
an  influence  upon  certain  diseases  of  the  mind ; 
and  persons  affected  with  those  diseases  were 
therefore  called  lunatics;  and  hence,  too, 
distracted  pei'sons,  who  are  sane  at  intervals, 
are  still  called  lunatics,  though  the  idea  of 
their  being  at  all  under  the  influence  of  the 
moon  is  generally  regarded  as  irrational.  In 
the  Syriac  version  the  rendering  seems  to 
imply  that  the  lunatics  were  diseased  sleep- 
walkers, prone  to  range  under  the  moon  over 
the  flat  roofs  of  eastern  houses.  Physiologists 
Btill  describe  melancholy  cases  of  somnam- 
bulism, 

LUSTS,     1.  Unlawful  passions  and  desires 

(1  Cor.  x.  6;  1  Pet.  ii.  11;  iv.  2;  2  Pet.  ii.  10). 

2.  The  corruption  of  the  heart,  which  inclines 

to  evil,  and  is  both  the  effect  and  cause  of  sin 
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(Jas.   i.   14,    15).     3.   The  desire  of   food    to 
sustain  life  (Deut.  xii.  15). 

LUZ  (Judg.  i.  26).  1.  The  old  name  of 
Bethel.  (See  Bethel.)  2.  A  city  in  the  land 
of  the  Hittites,  built  by  a  man  of  Bethel 
who  was  permitted  to  go  free  by  the  Ephraim- 
ites,  as  a  reward  for  making  known  to  them  a 
secret  passage  into  the  town,  by  which  they 
entered  and  took  it.     Its  site  is  unknown. 

LYBIA,  or  LIBYA  (Acts  ii.  10),  was 
anciently  among  the  Greeks  a  general  name 
for  Africa,  but  properly  it  embraced  only  so 
much  of  Africa  as  lay  west  of  Egypt,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Profane 
geographers  call  it  Lybia  Cyrenaica,  because 
Cyrene  was  its  capital.  (See  CvRENii.)  It 
was  the  country  of  the  Lubims  (2  Chr.  xii.  3) 
orLehabim  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  which 
it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name. 

LYCAONIA  (Acts  xiv.  6,  11)— a  province 
of  Asia  Minor  which  the  ax)Ostle  Paul  twice 
visited.  It  was  separated  from  Phrygia,  and 
created  into  a  Roman  province  by  Augustus, 
and  was  bounded  north  by  Galatia,  east  by 
Cappadocia,  south  by  Cilicia,  and  west  by 
Pisidia  and  Phrygia.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Iconium,  Derbe,  and  Lystra.  It  is  now  a 
part  of  Caramania,  and  subject  to  the  Turks. 

The  "  speech  "  of  this  province  (Acts  xiv.  11) 
is  supposed  to  have  been  either  the  old  Assyrian 
language  or  a  corruption  of  the  Greek.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  settle  the  question. 

LYCIA  (Acts  xxvii.  5)— a  south-western 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  north  by 
Phrygia,  east  by  the  sea  and  country  of 
Pamphylia,  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
west  by  Caria  and  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  now 
that  part  of  Anatolia  embraced  between  the 
bays  of  Maori  and  Satalia.  Its  chief  cities 
were  Patara  and  Myra.. 

LYDDA  (Acts  ix.  "^32,  38),  or  LOD;  in 
Hebrew,  Tyud  (Ezra  ii.  33) — a  city  inhabited 
by  Benjamites  after  the  captivity — was  a  few 
miles  east  of  Joppa,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem. 
Here  Peter  cured  Eneas  of  the  palsy.  It  was 
burned  by  the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Judea ; 
but  was  rebuilt,  and  called  by  the  Greeks 
Diospolis — the  citi/  of  Jupiter.  It  is  now  in 
ruins,  but  bears  the  old  name. 

LYDIA.  1.  A  Person  (Acts  xvi.  14, 15)— 
a  woman  of  Thyatira,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of 
Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  and  was  converted 
under  Paul's  ministry.  She  opened  her  house 
to  entertain  the  apostles,  constraining  them  to 
partake  of  her  hospitality.  She  is  described 
as  a  seller  of  purple ;  which  means  either  that 
she  sold  the  colouring  matter,  or — what  is 
more  likely— the  fabric  already  dyed.  Lydia's 
engagement  in  worldly  business  did  not  pre- 
vent her  giving  heed  to  the  things  of  her  sal-,, 
vation.  The  heroines  of  romance  sink  into 
shade  compared  with  the  simple  record  of  this 
pious  and  devoted  merchant.  (Comp.  Ezek. 
xxvii.  7,  16.)    (See  Purple.) 

2.  A  Place  (Ezek.  xxx.  5).  There  was  a 
celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia,  Minor  known  by 
this  name,  of  which  Sardis  was  the  ca})ital. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
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posterity  of  Lud,  a  son  of  Shetn.  It  had 
Mysia  on  the  north,  Phry^na  on  the  east, 
Caria  on  the  south,  and  the  Egean  Sea  on  the 
west.  It  was  once  under  the  dominion  of 
Crrjesus,  the  wealthiest  monarch  of  his  age. 
It  was  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  a  i)rovince 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Lydia  of  the 
above-cited  passage  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a 
place  or  a  people  in  Africa.     (See  Ludim.) 
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LYRE.     (See  Harp.) 

LYSANIAS.     (See  Abilene.) 

LYSIAS.     (See  Claudius.) 

LYSTRA  (Acts  xiv.  6,  8,  21)— a  city  of 
Lycaonia,  where  Timothy  was  circumcised— 
probably  bom — and  where  Paul  peirformed  a 
surprising  miracle  upon  a  man  lame  from  his 
birth.  The  people  took  him  for  a  god,  and 
would  have  dune  sacrifice  to  him  and  Barnabas. 
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MAACAH  (2  Sam.  iii.  3)— the  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur,  and  the  mother  of 
Absalom  and  Tamar.  The  same  name  occurs 
elsewhere,  and  designates  different  individuals 
of  both  sexes:  as  in  1  Ki.  xv.  1,  2,  7,  8,  10,  the 
daughter  of  Abishalom,  the  wife  of  Abijam, 
and  the  mother  of  king  Asa ;  in  1  Ki.  ii.  39  it 
designates  a  king  of  Gath  ;  in  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
IG  it  designates  the  father  of  Shephatiah ;  and 
in  Gen.  xxii.  24  it  is  a  daughter  of  Nahor.  In 
1  Ki.  xv.  1,  2,  Maachah,  the  daughter  of 
Abishalom,  is  called  Abijah's  mother;  but 
in  2  Chr.  xiii.  2,  Abijah's  mother  is  said  to 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah  ; 
while,  in  1  Ki.  xv.  10,  Maachah  is  called  the 
mother  of  Asa  who  was  Abijah's  second  son, 
Maachah,  in  that  case,  being  his  grandmother, 
and  not  his  mother.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reconcile  these  apparent  inconsistencies 
between  1  Ki.  xv.  2  and  2  Chr.  xiii.  2,  by 
supposing  that  different  persons  are  intendetl. 
The  relation,  it  is  said,  is  not  the  same  in  both 
cases  ;  for  the  kinr/'s  mother  was  a  title  of 
dignity,  and  not  of  consanguinity,  distinguish- 
ing her  rank  at  court,  and  not  her  relation  to 
the  king.  Thus  Maachah,  Rehoboam's  wife 
and  Abishalom's  daughter  (1  Ki.  xv.  2),  was 
the  natural  mother  of  Abijah,  or  Abijam. 
When  her  son  Abijah  ascended  the  throne,  the 
rank  of  king's  mother  was  given  to  Michaiah, 
the  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
2);  but  at  her  death  that  title  devolved  on 
Maachah,  Rehoboam's  wife,  and  she  enjoyed 
it  at  the  accession  of  Asa,  her  grandson  (1  Ki. 
XV.  10);  and  hence,  though  she  was  Asa's 
grandmother,  she  is  called  by  her  title  of 
honour,  the  king's  mother.  But  probably 
Maachah  is  the  true  reading  in  2  Clir.  xiii.  2. 

MAACHAH,  or  MAACHATHI  (Deut. 
iii.  14) — a  city  and  region  of  Syria,  east  and 
north  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  not  far 
from  Geshur,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Hermon, 
corresj)onding  to  the  modem  Lejah  and  Jaulan. 
The  Israelites  would  not  destroy  the  Maa- 
chathites,  but  permitted  them  to  dwell  in  the 
land  (Josh.  xiii.  13) ;  and  their  king  assisted 
the  Ammonites  against  David  (2  Sam.  x.  8). 
The  lot  of  the  half -tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond 
Jordan,  extended  to  this  country  (Josh.  xii.  5). 

MAALEH-AKRABBIM.  (SeeAKRABBiM.) 

MACEDONIA  (Acts  xvi,  9) -an  exten- 
sive district  of  Greece,  west  of  the  Egean 
Sea,  south  of  Thrace,  and  north  of  Thessaly. 
It  rose  to  fame  in  the  days  of  Philip  and 
his  son  iVlexander  the  Great,  under  whose 
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reign  Greece  was  subdued,  and  Macedonia 
became  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
antiquity.  ISIacedonia  received  the  Gospel 
before  any  other  part  of  Europe.  It  was  at 
that  time  a  Roman  province.  The  Romans, 
under  Paulus  Emilius,  having  conquered  the 
country,  afterwards  divided  the  whole  of 
Greece  and  Macedonia  into  two  great  pro- 
vinces, which  they  called  3Iacedonia  and  Ac/iaia 
(2  Cor.  ix.  2).  It  remained  a  Roman  province 
for  nearly  600  years,  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  and  is  still  subject  to  them. 
Among  its  chief  cities  were  Philippi  and 
Thessalonica.     (See  Achaia,  Greece.) 

Paul  and  Silas  started  from  Antioch  on  their 
first  European  missionary  tour.  It  was  Paul's 
second  missionary  tour.  At  Derbe  Timothy 
joined  them,  and  they  passed  through  Phrygia 
and  Galatia  into  Mysia,  purposing  to  go  to 
Bithynia;  "but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not." 
They  then  turned  aside  to  Troas,  where  Paul 
was  divinely  instructed  to  proceed  to  Europe. 
Here  Luke,  a  pious  physician,  united  with 
the  missionary  band;  for  it  is  at  this  period 
that  Luke  begins  to  speak  in  the  first  jierson 
plural  (Acts  xvi.  11).  \  His  profession  was 
evidently  calculated  to  give  him  access  to  the 
people  when  the  other  missionaries  might 
be  excluded.  They  forthwith  took  ])assage; 
touched  upon  Samothracia,  the  romantic  rock  ; 
thence,  the  following  day,  they  landed  at 
Neapolis,  and  passed  on  to  Philippi.  At 
Philijipi  a  little  flock  were  gathered;  persecu- 
tion broke  out ;  Paul  and  Silas  were  put  into 
prison  and  beaten;  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
was  converted,  and  the  missionaries  were 
honourably  released.  Timothy  and  Luke,  who 
had  excited  no  ill-will  agamst  themselves, 
remained  at  Philippi;  while  Paul  and  Silas, 
after  a  farewell  meeting  in  Lydia's  house,  left 
for  Thessalonica,  passing  through  Amphipolis 
and  Apollonia.  At  Thessalonica  a  church  was 
planted ;  the  fire  of  persecution  again  kindled 
up;  Paul. and  Silas  fled  to  Berea,  and  there 
Timotheus  joined  them  again  (Acts  xvi.  19-40; 
xvii.  4-10).  At  Thessalonica  Paul,  as  usual, 
commenced  by  preaching  in  the  regular  place 
of  worship ;  for,  while  at  Philippi  they  were 
constrained  to  worship  at  the  river^s  side,  there 
being  no  synagogue  there,  at  Thessalonica 
there  was  one  at  least  (Acts  xvii.  1,  2).  But 
not  contented  with  a  weekly  proclamation  of 
the  truth,  Paul  spoke  as  he  had  opportunities 
to  tlie  heathen  population  and  their  families, 
and  met  with  abundant  success,  as  well  amonij 
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the  proselytes  (Acts  xvii.  4)  as  among  tlie 
idolaters  (1  Thess.  i.  9) ;  and  then  concluded 
by  exhorting  and  comforting  them  privately 
and  personally  (1  Thess,  ii.  10,  11). 

MACHPELAH  (Gen.  xxiii.  9, 17)-a  field 
and  cave  near  to  Hebron,   which  Abraham 

Eurchased  for  a  burial-place,  and  where  he  and 
is  wife  and  several  of  his  children  were  buried. 
It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill,  sloping 
to  the  south-west ;  and  over  the  cave,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  the 
patriarchal  family,  is  built  a  mosque.  It  was 
built  by  Helen,  the  mother  of  Constantine ; 
though  the  Moslems  say  it  was  built  by 
Solomon.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  plains  of  Mamre.  (See 
Hebron.) 

MADIA.    (See  Media.) 

MADIAN.     (See  Midian.) 

MAG-DALA,  coasts  of.  From  this,  which 
was  probably  her  birth-place,  one  of  our  Lord's 
female  attendants  was  named  Mary  Magdalene, 
or  Mary  of  Magdala;  but  many  also  read 
Magadan.  Magdala  has  been  identified  with 
the  village  El-Mejdel,  lying  at  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  Gennesaret.  (SeeDALMANUTHA,  Mary.) 

MAGICIANS  (Gen.  xli.  8)— interpreters  of 
hieroglyphics,  or,  as  some  suppose,  "inter- 
preters of  dreams."  In  later  times  it  denoted 
necromancers  or  enchanters. 

To  consult  magicians  was  forbidden  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  under  the  penalty  of  death  (Lev. 
xix.  31  ;  XX.  6).   (See  Divination,  Wise  Men.) 

MAGOG.     (See  Gog.) 

MAHANAIM  (Gen.  xxxii.  2)— a  town  in 
the  territory  of  Gad,  north  of  the  Jabbok. 
It  is  called  Mahanaim  (or  "the  host,"  or  "two 
hosts")  from  the  vision  which  occurred  to 
Jacob  on  that  spot,  as  recorded  in  the  above- 
cited  passage.  It  was  distinguished  as  Ish- 
bosheth's  capital  (2  Sam.  ii.  8-12,  29),  and  as 
the  place  to  which  David  repaired  during  the 
reljellion  and  usurpation  of  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  24).  Some  identify  it  with  a  place  called 
Mahneh. 

MAHANEH-DAN  — cawjo  of  Dan.  In 
Jiidg.  xviii.  12  the  reason  of  the  name  is  given. 
It  must  have  been  in  the  locality  of  Kuriet 
el-Enab. 

MAKKEDAH  (Josh.  x.  10)— one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Canaanites ;  was  allotted 
to  Judah,  and  lay  south-west  of  Jerusalem. 
There  was  a  remarkable  cave  here,  in  which 
five  petty  kings  concealed  themselves,  but 
were  discovered  by  Joshua,  and  put  to  an 
ignominious  death.  The  old  geogi-aphers  place 
it  8  Roman  miles  to  the  east  of  Eleutheropolis. 

MAKTESH  (Zeph.  i.  11)  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  some  street  or  square  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
chiefly  inhabited  by  merchants,  or  occupied  for 
commercial  purposes— the  Phoenician  quarter. 

MALACHI— arir/e^  of  Jehovah  (Mai.  i.  1). 
Many  Jews  affirm  that  Malachi  signifies  only 
an  angel  or  messenger  (Malachi  Jehovah — the 
Lord's  messenger — as  in  Hag.  i.  13 ;  Mai.  iii.  1), 
and  that  the  author  of  this  book  is  Ezra  him- 
eelf.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldee  ver- 
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sionists,  and  also  of  Jerome.  Origen  held  the 
idea  that  the  author  of  this  prophecy  was  an 
incarnate  angel— an  opinion  which  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  a  peculiar  translation  of  the 
LXX.,  which  reads,  "  The  burden  of  the  word 
of  the  Lord  to  Israel  by  the  hand  of  his  angeL" 
The  general  opinion,  however,  is  that  Malachi 
lived  about  400  years  before  Christ,  and  was 
the  last  of  the  inspired  prophets  under  the  old 
dispensation. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Malachi  is  not  a  personal,  but  merely  an 
official  designation.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  title  is  a  chance  one — not  indicative 
of  authorship,  but  capriciously  suggested  by 
the  language  of  the  famous  oracle,  "  Behold,  I 
send  my  messenger"  (Mai.  iii.  1),  in  which  the 
Hebrew  term  rendered  "my  messenger,"  is 
Malachi.  Malachi,  like  the  other  titles  of  the 
books  of  the  minor  prophets,  must  be  the  name 
of  its  inspired  author.  Nothing,  however,  is 
known  of  his  personal  history.  His  prophecy 
is  but  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
"  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."  It  would 
appear  that  this  prophet  was  a  contemporary 
of  Nehemiah.  As  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  of  tlie  inspired  choir,  he  is  sometimes 
named  by  the  Rabbins  the  seal  of  the  prophets. 

Malachi,  prophecy  of,  is  last  in  the  order 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  con- 
tains sharp  rebukes  of  the  sin  and  folly  of  the 
Jews ;  the  most  glorious  representations  of  the 
Messiah's  advent ;  and  predicts  the  preparation 
of  his  wt.v  by  the  preaching  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. In  particular,  the  negligence  of  the  priests 
is  severely  reprehended.  Their  x>rofligacy, 
carelessness,  and  selfishness  had  a  withering 
effect  upon  the  people.  The  nation,  too, 
though  brought  back  from  Babylon,  and 
located  again  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  had 
speedily  shown  symptoins  of  a  woful  degener- 
acy (Mai.  iii.  5).  But  these  menaces  are 
intermingled  with  promises  of  a  coming 
Messiah,  who  should  both  punish  and  purify. 
The  Redeemer's  advent  was  to  be  preceded  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Baptist,  whom  the  pro- 
phet names  Ehjah.  (See  John  the  Baptist.) 
Malachi,  in  ch.  iv.  5,  seems  to  indicate  that  his 
own  successor  was  to  be  John  the  Bai:)tist,  and 
that  the  next  prophet  in  Israel  should  be  the 
herald  of  our  Lord.  The  style  has  not  the 
grandeur  of  some  of  the  other  prophets.  It 
is  tamer  and  more  prosaic  in  its  nature;  yet 
it  is  in  some  instances  bold,  vigorous,  and 
rhythmical.  Malachi  is  often  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  our  Lord  seals  and  sanc- 
tions his  office  and  rank  as  a  prophet,  (Matt, 
xi.  10;  xvii.  10-12,  &c.) 

MALLOWS  (Job  xxx.  4)— supposed  to  be  a 
kind  of  bramble  without  thorns,  the  young 
leaves  of  which,  resembhng  lettuce,  are 
gathered  and  boiled  by  the  poor  as  food.  We 
are  told  tliat  at  Bagdad  quantities  of  tliis 
vegetable  are  hawked  about,  while  those  who 
carry  it  cry,  Molachial  Molachia  I  which 
differs  little  from  the  Hebrew  word.  Many 
saline  plants  are  found  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia; 
and  some  are  of  opinion  this  is  a  general  name 
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f(ir  the  class.  Others  think  that  the  real  plant 
intended  is  a  species  of  salt-wort ;  to  which 
opinion  the  Greek  version  of  the  word  gives 
some  countenance. 

MALTA.     (See  Melita.) 

MAMMON  (Matt.  vi.  24)  is  a  Syriac  word 
signifying  riches. 

Mammon  op  unrighteousness  (Luke  xvi.  9), 
as  it  stands  connected  in  this  passage,  may 
mean  that  we  should  so  wisely  use  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,  or  the  unsatisfying  riches 
of  this  world,  that  we  may  secure  friends  in 
God  and  Christ,  and  in  sinners  saved  and 
blessed  by  our  instrumentality. 

MAMllE.    (See  Hebron.) 

MAN  (Gen.  i.  26],  in  his  physical  nature,  is 
the  head  and  lord  oi  the  animal  creation  (Gen. 
<^^  26-28).  Though  of  one  blood  (Acts  xvii.  26), 
^^^Ket,  as  a  race,  mankind  are  divided  into  various 
l^^^ations  and  tribes,  distinguished  by  coloui', 
^^stature,  physiognomy,  language,  and  habits, 
and  inhabiting  such  portions  of  the  earth  as 

Hod,  in  his  wise  providence,  has  assigned  to 
em  respectively.  Man  was  created  in  the 
lage  and  after  the  likeness  of  God.  He  was 
rmed  of  the  dustof  the  ground;  and,  besides 
the  life  which  was  given  him  in  common  with 
other  animals,  he  received  immediately  from 
his  Creator  a  rational  and  immortal  soul  or 
spirit,  distinguishing  him  from,  and  elevating 
him  incomparably  above,  all  other  creatures 
u])on  earth ;  assimilating  him  to  the  Author  of 
hi.s  being,  and  enduing  him  with  morrl  affec- 
tions, dispositions,  and  capacities.  The  He- 
brew has  several  words  denoting  man,  in 
rtjference  to  his  origin,  the  earth,  or  to  his 
frailty,  or  to  his  bodily  form  and  elements,  &c. 
The  delicate  shades  of  thought  and  allusion  in 
the  use  of  such  terms  cannot  be  represented  in 
the  English  version.  (See  Creation,  Image.) 
We  are  told  that  God  "  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breatli  of  life "  (or  lives) ;  which 
probably  means  not  only  the  power  of  respira- 
tion, by  which  animal  life  is  sustained,  but 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  furnished  with 
those  high  s^jiritual  faculties  which  constitute 
him  a  living  soul.  (See  Adam.)  The  ques- 
tion of  man's  connection  with  some  of  the 
animals  beneath  him  has  been  fiercely  debated 
of  late.  What  is  called  development,  and  on 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  if  it  take  place 
according  to  ordained  law,  is  tantamount  to 
creation.  We  may  ask,  too,  at  what  point  of 
the  process  of  man's  elevation  from  the  gorilla 
do  conscience,  immortality,  and  speech  come 
in?  Do  not  these  indicate  immediate  Divine 
gift,  as  stated  in  Scripture  ? 
Thus  created  in  the  image  and  after  the 
•  likeness  of  God  himself,  man  was  placed  under 
the  restraints  of  the  Divine  law ;  but,  by  the 
force  of  temfttation,  he  was  led  to  break  through 
those  restraints,  and  so  became  an  object  of  the 
Divine  displeasure,  whereby  all  his  relations 
and  prospects  were  completely  changed.  From 
-this  time  the  character  of  the  first  man  and 
the  character  of  God  were  placed  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other ;  the  one  being  sinful, 
and  the  other  infinitely  holy.    And  tma  dread- 
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ful  event  has  in  like  manner  changed  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  whole  race ;  for, 
since  that  hour,  sin  has  been  the  universal 
characteristic  of  every  son  and  daughter  of 
Adam  (see  Sin),  and  death  has  reigned  over 
all  but  two  of  them.  Man  is  still  upon  the 
earth  in  training  for  a  higher  state  and  sphere 
of  being.  He  is  under  the  moral  and  pro- 
vidential government  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
is  required  to  love  the  Lord  his  God  with  all 
his  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength, 
and  his  neighbour  as  himself.  Such,  however, 
is  the  strength  of  the  depravity  of  his  heart 
that  he  feels  no  inclination  to  obey  this  law, 
but  readily  yields  to  the  temptations  which 
assail  him  to  disregard  and  violate  it.  If  he 
has  correct  views  of  its  strictness  and  spiritu- 
ality, he  finds  that,  however  it  may  be  with 
him  in  the  outward  act  and  in  the  sight  of  his 
fellow-men,  there  are  thoughts  and  intents  of 
his  heart  which  it  condemns. 

To  save  man  in  this  hopeless  extremity  God 
sent  his  own  Son  into  the  world,  who  not  only 
rendered  perfect  obedience  to  the  Divine  law, 
but  bore  the  penalty  of  its  violation,  and  thus 
made  an  atonement  for  him,  and  opened  the 
way  by  which  believing  penitents  may  approach 
unto  God,  receive  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
and  be  restored  to  the  Divine  favour.  And  not 
only  has  he  thus  made  an  atonement  for  sin, 
but,  upon  his  ascension  to  glory,  he  sent  down 
the  precious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
renew  and  sanctify  the  soul,  while  he  himself 
ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  us.  Though 
mankind,  therefore,  have  lost  the  image  of 
God  in  which  they  were  created,  and  have 
exposed  themselves  to  the  dreadful  penalty 
of  the  Divine  law,  yet  by  repentance  and  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  we  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  and 
through  free,  sovereign,  boundless  grace,  we 
are  delivered  from  the  bondage,  guilt,  and 
pollution  of  sin,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God,  and  are  made  "  heirs  of 
God  and  joint-heirs  wuth  Christ."  Obedience 
to  God's  commands,  and  entire,  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  his  authority,  constitute  the  evidence 
or  fruits  of  this  faith;  but  are  not,  in  any 
sense  or  degree,  the  ground  or  primary  cause 
of  our  justification  in  the  sight  of  God. 

In  this  present  state  all  men  are  subject  to 
affliction  and  temj^tation,  sickness  and  death ; 
but  after  this  state  is  iiassed,  all  will  be  judged 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body :  the 
righteous,  or  those  who,  having  been  jiardoned 
and  sanctified,  have  loved  and  served  God,  will 
be  received  into  his  presence,  where  is  fulness 
of  joy  and  pleasures  for  evermore ;  while  those 
who  neglect  the  means  and  refuse  the  offer  of 
salvation  will  be  driven  away  in  their  wicked- 
ness into  everlasting  ruin  and  punishment. 
(See  Christ.) 

Man  of  sin.    (See  Antichrist.) 

Man,  son  of  (Acts  vii.  56).     (See  Son  op 

MAN.) 

MANAEN  (Acts  xiii.  1)— one  of  the  pro- 

{ihets  at  Antioch,  and  said  "to  have  been 
)rought  up  with  Herod,'"  either  as  his  foster- 
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brother,  or  merely  as  one  educated  along  with 

MANASSEH.  1.  (Gen.  xli.  51)  The  first- 
born of  Joseph.  When  he  and  his  brother 
Ephraim  were  "lads,"  and  Jacob  their  grand- 
father was  about  to  die,  Joseph  took  them  into 
the  patriarch's  presence  to  receive  his  blessing. 
On  this  occasion  he  adopted  them  into  his  own 
family  as  his  own  children,  and  in  a  most 
significant  and  interesting  manner  predicted 
the  superiority  of  Ephraim  over  Manasseh,  as 
it  respected  numbers,  &c.  (Gen.  xlviii.  5-20 : 
comp.  Num.  i.  32, 33, 35;  ii.  18,  20;  Ps.  Ixxx.  2.) 

On  their  way  to  Canaan  the  Israelites  con- 
quered a  large  territory  east  of  the  Jordan; 
and  some  of  them,  whose  possessions  were 
chiefly  in  cattle,  desired  to  have  their  portion 
assigned  them  among  the  rich  pastures  and 
fruitful  hills  of  Bashan  and  the  surrounding 
country.  This  request  was  granted ;  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  received  the  territory- 
stretching  from  near  to  CEesarea-Philippi, 
along  the  Jordan,  down  almost  to  Mahanaim. 
The  other  half  had  its  portion  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan,  between  Ephraim  and  Issachar, 
across  the  country  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
Mediterranean.  This  tribe  possessed  small 
tracts  within  the  bounds  of  Issachar  and 
Asher. 

2.  (2  Ki.  XX.  21)  Son  and  successor  of 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah :  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The  former  part 
of  his  reign  was  distinguished  for  acts  of  daring 
impiety  and  wanton  cruelty ;  which  are  par- 
ticularly detailed  by  the  sacred  historian, 
2  Ki.  xxi.  For  these  sins,  in  which  he 
persuaded  his  subjects  to  participate,  the 
country  was  visited  with  God's  judgments; 
and  their  severity  and  desolation  are  described 
in  the  strongest  figurative  language  (2  Ki.  xxi. 
13).  He  was  at  last  taken  captive  by  the 
Assyrian  king,  and  ignominiously  transported 
to  Babylon.  (See  Esarhaddon.)  Upon  his 
repentance  and  prayer,  however,  he  was  liber- 
ated, and  returned  to  his  capital,  where  he 
died,  after  having  done  much  to  repair  the 
evils  of  his  former  life.  The  term  of  his  reign 
was  fifty-five  years.  The  prayer  ascribed  to 
Manasses  in  the  Apocrypha  is  the  spurious 
production  of  a  later  age  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  1-20). 

MANDRAKES  (Song  vii.  13).  It  is  uncer- 
tain what  plant  is  intended  by  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  is  translated  mandrakes  in  the 
above  passage,  and  in  Gen.  xxx.  14-16.  What 
is  generally  called  the  3Iay-apple  is  also  often 
called  mandrake,  and  bears  a  fruit  somewhat 
resembling  lemons. 

A  plant  of  this  name  is  still  common  in  the 
East;  its  fruit  ripens  from  May  to  June, 
and  is  of  the  size  of  small  apples.  To  what 
degree  (if  any)  it  possesses  the  properties 
ascribed  to  it  by  the  ancients,  we  know  not ; 
certainly  no  such  j^roperties  belong  to  what 
we  call  the  mandrake.  It  is  allied  to  the 
species  commonly  called  deadly  nightshade. 
The  absurdities  which  the  rabbis,  and  even 
some  modem  travellers,  have  spoken  about  this 
plant  ai-e  not  worth  repetition. 
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MANEH.     (See  Measures.) 

MANGER  (Luke  ii.  7),  rendered  "stall"  in 
Luke  xiii.  15._  It  denotes  literally  a  feeding- 
trough  for  animals ;  but  perhaps  means  in  the 
account  of  the  Nativity  rather  a  stalled  place ; 
the  place  in  which  cattle  were  fed— not  in  the 
inn,  for^there  was  "no  room "  for  them  in  it. 

MANNA.  The  term  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  words  man-hu,  meaning 
"What  is  it?"  (Exod.  xvi.  15).  When  the 
children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to 
another  (not,  as  in  our  version,  "It  is  manna," 
but)  "What  is  it?"  "And  Moses  said  unto 
them,  This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  to  eat."  The  manna,  so  named 
from  their  ignorance  of  its  source  and  character, 
was  a  substance  miraculously  furnished  to  the 
children  of  Israel  on  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  and  designed  as  a  substitute  for 
bread,  the  material  for  which  they  could  not 
raise  during  their  wanderings.  It  is  called 
"the  bread  rained  from  heaven"  (Exod.  xvi.  4). 
The  most  remarkable  things  about  the  manna 
of  the  Israelites  were,— (1.)  That  double  the 
quantity  was  supplied  on  the  day  preceding 
the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day;  (2.)  That  on 
the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day,  none  was  fur- 
nished; (3.)  That  what  they  kept  from  the 
sixth  day  to  the  seventh  was  sweet  and  good, 
while  what  they  kept  from  any  other  day  to 
the  next  day  bred  worms,  and  became  offensive. 
These  miracles,  it  should  be  remembered, 
were  all  wrought  in  attestation  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath. 

The  manna  of  the  Jews  is  described  as  a 
small,  round  thing,  as  small  as  the  hoar-frost 
on  the  ground;  that  "it  Avas  like  coriander 
seed,  white,  and  the  taste  of  it  like  wafers 
made  with  honey"  (Exod.  xvi.  14,  31).  Wafers 
were  small  thin  cakes  «f  fine  flour,  mingled 
with  oil,  and  used  in  various  offerings  (Lev.  ii. 
4;  vii.  12).  If  to  this  mixture  was  added  a 
portion  of  honey,  there  would  be  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  flour,  the  flavour  of  fresh  oil,  and 
the  sweetness  of  honey.  As  to  its  size  and 
colour,  it  was  probably  that  of  the  coarsest 
particles  of  white  frost,  or  the  finest  hailstones, 
nearly  resembling  sleet.  It  was  ground  in 
mills,  or  beaten  in  a  mortar,  then  placed  in 
pans  in  the  shape  of  cakes,  and  baked.  In 
gathering  this  food,  each  was  permitted  to 
take  what  was  necessary  for  his  o\\ti  use,  not 
exceeding  an  omer,  or  about  three  quarts,  for 
each  member  of  the  family.  If  more  than  this 
should  be  collected  by  extraordinary  industry, 
the  surplus  was  to  be'distributed  to  those  who 
had  less. 

For  forty  years  this  miraculous  supply  of 
food  was  furnished  daily  to  between  3,000,000 
and  4,000,000  of  people  (Deut.  xxix.  5,  6).  It 
ceased  while  they  were  encamped  at  Gilgal, 
immediately  after  they  had  celebrated  the 
passover  for  the  first  time  in  the  land  of 
promise  (Josh.  v.  10, 12).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  usual  quantity  of  animal  food  was 
consumed.  The  manna  was  a  substitute  for 
bread,  which  is  the  staff  of  life.  To  com- 
memorate this  long-continued  and  wonderful 
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miracle,  Moses  was  instnicted  that  a  golden 
)>i)t  should  be  provided  (Exod.  xvi.  33;  Heb. 
ix.  4),  and  that  an  omer  (or  one  man's  jwrtion) 
of  the  manna  should  be  laid  up  for  preservation, 
and  placed  in  or  near  the  ark,  that  succeeding 
generations  might  see  with  their  own  eyes  the 
very  substance  on  which  their  fathers  were 
miraculously  fed  in  their  long  and  perilous 
journeyings  from  Egypt  to  Canaan, 

'J'lie  substance  known  to  us  as  manna  is  so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
manna  of  Israel.  The  best  of  it  is  brought 
from  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia.  It  falls,  or  is 
drawn  from  a  tree  or  shrub  in  various  ways ; 
and  the  Arabs  boil  and  strain  it,  and  then  use 
it  as  honey  on  their  bread  or  cakes.  But  the 
manna  of  Israel  was  essentially  different  from 
the  natural  manna  in  a  variety  of  particulars. 
The  modem  manna  is  not  found  in  the  desert ; 
it  falls  only  in  the  spring;  it  is  said  not  to 
melt  in  the  sun ;  it  does  not  breed  worms,  nor 
become  offensive  if  kept  from  day  to  day.  It 
cannot  be  ground  or  beaten  in  a  mortar,  as  the 
manna  of  the  Israelites  was.  It  has  medicinal 
properties,  which  that  had  not ;  it  is  produced 
on  every  day  alike ;  and  it  comes  at  the  very 
season  of  the  year  when  the  manna  of  Israel 
ceased.  The  Israelites  never  saAV  it  before, 
nor  has  it  ever  appeared  again,  as  we  infer 
from  comparing  Deut.  viii.  3,  16  with  Exod. 
xvi.  15,  32,  33.  It  is  from  the  tamarisk,  or 
tarfa,  that  the  modern  manna  is  obtained. 
In  the  month  of  June  it  drops  from  the 
thorns  of  the  tamarisk  upon  the  fallen  twigs, 
leaves,  and  thorns,  which  always  cover  the 
ground  beneath  that  tree  in  the  natural 
state;  the  manna  is  collected  before  sunrise, 
when  it  is  coagulated.  The  Arabs  clean 
away  the  leaves,  dirt,  and  other  impurities 
which  adhere  to  it,  boil  it,  strain  it  through  a 
coarse  piece  of  cloth,  and  put  it  in  leathern 
^skins.     In  this  way  they  are  able  to  preserve 

till  the  following  year,  and  they  use  it  as 
fehey  do  honey,  to  pour  over  unleavened  bread, 
or  to  dip  their  bread  into  at  their  common 
meals. 

Manna  is  called  the  "  com  of  heaven,"  and 
"anj};el3'  food"  {Fs.  Ixxviii.  24,  25),  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  the  mode  by  which  it  was  supplied. 
The  phrase,  "  hidden  manna"  (Rev.  ii.  17), 
figuratively  describes  the  support  which  Christ 
furnishes  to  the  true  believer,  of  which  the 
world  does  not  and  cannot  partake  (comp. 
John  vi.  49,  51). 

MANOAH  (Judg.  xiii.  2),  the  father  of 
Samson,  was  bom  at  Zorah.  In  the  absence 
of  Manoah,  an  angel  appeared  to  his  wife,  and 
l)redicted  the  birtli  of  Samson,  describing  par- 
ticularly the  manner  of  his  life,  and  the  chief 
])urpose  for  which  he  should  be  bom.  Manoah 
1  >rayed  for  a  repetition  of  the  visit.  The  angel 
Hgain  appeared,  and  Manoah  had  an  interview 
with  him ;  and,  when  he  was  about  to  depart, 
proposed  to  prepare  a  kid  for  him,  that  he 
migiit  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  his  house ; 
but  the  angel  declined  taking  any  food,  and 
told  him  if  the  kid  was  for  an  offering,  it  must 
be  to  the  Lord.    The  kid  was  prepared  as  a 
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sacrifice,  and  offered  ui)()n  a  rock.  When  the 
flame  from  the  rude  altar  ascended  towards 
heaven,  the  angel  passed  ujiward  with  it. 
Manoah  and  his  wife,  witnessing  this  wonder- 
ful scene,  fell  upon  their  faces  to  the  ground. 
He  was  disposed  to  construe  the  visit  of  the 
angel  unfavourably;  but  his  wife  more  justly 
regarded  the  emblematical  acceptance  of  the 
sacrifice  as  a  token  for  good  ;  ana  so  it  proved. 

MANSLAYER.  (See  Cities  op  Refuge, 
Murder.) 

MANTLE.    (See  Clothes.) 

MAON  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2),  distinguished  as 
the  residence  of  Nabal,  was  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Judea. 

Maon,  wilderness  op  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  25), 
was  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah,  south  of 
the  Wilderness  of  Ziph,  and  near  the  town  of 
Maon,  and  extended  to  the  mountains  of 
Idumea.  It  was  in  the  Wilderness  of  Maon 
that  David  concealed  himself  when  the 
Ziphites  were  seeking  his  destruction. 

MARAH  (Exod.  xv.  23)— a  place  on  the 
line  of  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  at  which 
bitter  water  was  made  palatable  by  casting 
into  it  a  tree  which  God  designated  to  Moses. 
Whether  the  effect  was  miraculous,  or  only 
the  indication  to  Moses  of  a  particular  tree 
which  was  capable  of  producing  it,  is  uncer- 
tain. The  word  Marah,  signifying  bitterness, 
was  adopted  by  Naomi  as  applicable  to  her- 
self, in  view  of  her  many  sorrows  (Ruth  i.  20). 

The  well  of  Howara,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  spoken  of  by  travellers  aa 
containing  bitter  water;  and  corresponds,  in 
distance,  &c. ,  to  the  Marah  of  the  sacred  history. 

MARANATHA.    (See  Anathema.) 

MARBLE  (Rev.  xviii.  12) — a  species  of 
limestone  remarkable  for  its  durability,  and 
capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish.  It  was 
probably  used  in  very  early  times  for  building 
materials  (1  Ki.  vi.  7,  36;  vii.  9-12;  1  Chr. 
xxix.  2),  and  for  many  kinds  of  vessels.  The 
colours  of  marble  are  various  and  beautiful, 
and  pieces  of  all  sizes  may  be  wrought  together 
so  as  to  resemble  a  beautiful  painting.  Such 
was  probably  the  pavement  and  columns  of 
the  Persian  palace  described  in  Esth.  i.  6. 
The  term  in  this  passage  is  rendered  in  the 
Septuagint,  "  Parian  stone."  Some  of  the 
other  Hebrew  names  may  refer  to  the  beauti- 
ful porphyry  of  Egypt. 

MARCUS.    (See  John  Mark.) 

MARESHAH  (Josh.  xv.  44)-a  town  of 
Judah,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  battle 
between  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  and  Zerak,  king 
of  Ethiopia,  with  his  numerous  array.  It  was 
also  the  residence  of  the  prophet  Mlcah  (Mic. 
i.  15). 

A  site  called  Marash  is  still  found  not  far 
from  Beth-jibrin. 

MARK  (Acts  xii.  12)— generally  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  "  Marcus"  (1  Pet.  v.  13) ; 
and  John  Mark  (Acts  xv.  37-39 ;  CoL  iv.  10 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  11)  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  be  was 
converted  by  Peter.  He  laboured  ultimately 
in  Egypt,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  a  church 
in  Alexandria.  (See  John  Mark.) 
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Mark,  gospel  by — the  second  in  order  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament/  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  between  a.d. 
56  and  65.  Mark  records  chiefly  the  actions 
of  our  Saviour.  It  is  Jesus  acting  and  not 
Jesus  discoursing  that  he  poxirtrays.  His 
object  is  to  show  how  He  discharged  the 
functions  of  the  Messiahship.  If  it  was 
written  at  Rome  and  for  the  Romans,  its 
composition  and  selection  of  striking  facts  is 
wisely  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
such  a  people;— it  was  suited  to  their  taste 
and  temperament.  Fact  and  not  argument 
most  deeply  impressed  them.  It  is  often 
supposed,  and  it  has  also  been  asserted,  that 
Mark's  gospel  is  an  abridgment  of  Matthew's. 
The  idea  has  no  foundation.  Mark  is  shorter 
than  Matthew  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  longer 
relatively.  It  omits  many  scenes  in  Matthew ; 
but  in  detailing  those  which  are  found  in  the 
record  of  the  first  evangelist  it  is  more  minute, 
more  graphic,  more  circumstantial,  and  there- 
fore longer  in  such  sections.  Had  it  been  an 
abridgment,  there  would  have  been  more 
appearance  of  harmony  in  arrangement  and 
chronology. 

The  old  tradition  is,  that 
Mark  wrote  this  gospel  at 
Peter's  request  or  dictation. 
The  tradition  was  universally 
current,  and  accounts  for  the 
reception  and  circulation  of 
a  gospel  which  was  not 
written  by  an  apostle.  The 
scenes  described  in  it  are  the 
vivid  and  minute  dehneations 
of  an  eye-witness ;  and  many 
things  commendatory  of 
Peter,  mentioned  in  the  other 
gospels,  are  omitted  in  this. 
We  find  antiquity  unanimous 
on  this  point,  though  it  differs 
as  to  the  place  where  and 
time  when  this  gospel  was 
published.  Thus  it  is  said 
by  Papias,  an  early  disciple, 
— *'  Mark  being  the  inter- 
preter [amanuensis]  of  Peter, 
wrote  exactly  whatever  he 
remembered,  but  he  did  not 
write  in  order.  .  .  .  Mark 
committed  no  mistake  when 
he  wrote  down  circumstances 
as  he  recollected  them." 
IrenaBus  says,  "  Mark,  the 
disciple  and  interpreter  of 
Peter,  has  given  us  in  writing 
the  things  which  had  been 
jjreached  by  Peter."  Origen 
and  Clement  agree  in  this 
opinion.  Eusebius  is  yet  more  explicit,  and 
so  is  Jerome,  who  adds, — "  Mark,  the  disciple 
and  interpreter  of  Peter,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  brethren  in  Rome,  wrote  a  brief  gospel 
according  to  the  discourses  he  had  heard 
from  Peter.  Peter,  on  being  apprised  of 
this,  approved  it,  and  authorized  it  to  be  read 
in  churches,"  <fec. 
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The  city  of  Rome  was  probably  the  place  of 
its  composition.  We  find  some  Latin  words  in 
it,  only  disguised  by  being  written  in  Greek 
characters.  He  explains  several  of  the  Jewish 
customs.  The  Jewish  phrase,  "defiled  hands," 
he  explains  by  saying,  "that  is,  unwashen 
hands. "  The  gospel  of  Mark  is  an  independent, 
original  publication.  There  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  important  differences  between  this 
gospel  and  the  other  three,  to  show  that  this  is 
not  an  abridgment  or  compilation  from  them, 
or  either  of  them;  and  among  these  we  may 
mention  two  miracles  which  are  not  recorded 
in  any  other  gospel;  and  yet  there  are  but 
twenty-four  verses  in  Mark  which  contain  any 
important  fact  not  mentioned  by  some  other 
evangelist. 

MARKETS  (Matt.  xi.  16),  or  MARKET- 
PLACE  (Luke  vii.  32).  The  markets  of 
eastern  towns  occupy  one  side  of  an  area,  the 
other  sides  being  occupied  by  public  buildings, 
temples,  courts,  and  offices  of  various  kinds. 
Hence  they  were  the  place  of  general  concourse. 
Laws  were  promulgated  there ;  questions  of 
philosophy  and  public  interest  were  discussed ; 
and  the  site  being  generally  in  or  near  the  gate 
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of  the  city,  or  the  thoroughfare,  as  we  might 
call  it,  judicial  investigations  were  made  here 
(Acts  xvi.  19;  xvii.  17).  (See  Gate.)  The 
country  people  would  be  found  at  this  point  in 
the  greatest  numbers,  as  well  as  judges  and 
magistrates.  Hence  the  force  of  the  expression 
concerning  the  scribes,  that  they  "love  saluta- 
tions in  the  market-places"  (Mark  xii.  38). 
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As  the  market-places  would  embrace  the 

whole  area,  so  there  a  crowd  of  children  and 

idlers  would  be  f(jund  amusin<j  themselves.     To 

repnjve  the  inconsistency  of  the  Pharisees  in 

rejecting  Christ  for  doing,  as  they  said,  the 

very  things  which  they  rejected  John  for  not 

doing,  he  compares  them  to  a  company  of 

children  who  are  imitating  the  customs  of  their 

eldiTS    on    public    occasions,   as   by   a   mock 

marriage  or  a  mock  funeral.     On  the  former  of 

these  occasions,  it  was  customary  to  exi)ress  joy 

t^^and  congratulation  by  music  and  dancing;  and 

^^bn  the  latter,  to  employ  persons  to  lead  in  loud 

^^Kamentations.     In  the  cnildren's  sport,  a  few 

^^^pried  to  persuade  the  rest  to  join  in  some  joyful 

^^^pieasure,  but  they  preferred  to  mourn;  and 

^^^bien  they  commenced  a  lamentation,  but  these 

^^^fcreferrea  the  music.     So  perverse  and  incon- 

^^Hnstent  were  they,  that  they  could  be  x^lti^i^^d 

^^^vrith  nothing. 

I'he  market-place  was  resorted  to  by 
labourers  who  sought  employment  (Matt.  xx. 

'ivlARKS,  CUTTING  IN  FLESH  (Lev. 
xix.  28).  The  "  cuttings "  were  for  the  dead, 
but  the  "  marks "  refer  to  the  practice  of 
tattooing,    or    bearing    any    symbol,    as    did 

Idiers,   slaves,    and  idolaters   (GaL   vL   17; 

ev.  vii,  3;  xiii.  16). 

MARRIAGE  (Matt.  xxii.  2)  is  a  di\ane 
institution  (Gen.  ii.  21-25).  It  is  also  a  civil 
contract,  uniting  one  man  and  one  woman 
together  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife, 

raong  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are, — (1.) 
Domestic  comfort ;  (2. )  Provision  for  the 
health,  education,  and  support  of  children ;  (3. ) 
The  distribution  of  society  into  families  or 
small  communities,  with  a  master  or  governor 
over  them  who  has  natural  as  well  as  legal 
authority;  (4.)  The  security  which  arises  from 
])arental  anxiety,  and  the  confinement  of 
cliildren  to  permanent  habitations;  and,  (5.) 
The  encouragement  of  industry. 

No  sins  are  more  frequently  and  pointedly 
condemned  by  the  Bible  than  such  as  violate 
or  impair  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
relation;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  raise  this 
to  the  highest,  purest,  and  most  sacred  relation 
in  which  two  human  beings  can  stand  to  each 
other,  but  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  on  this  subject.     (See  Divorce.) 

The  ceremony  of  betrothing  has  been  already 
explained.  (See  Betroth.)  Some  time  usually 
elapsed  between  this  period  and  the  actual 
marriage.  The  bride  in  the  interval  remained 
with  her  parents.  The  matrimonial  ceremonies 
were  peculiar  and  picturesque.  The  bridegroom 
had  around  him  young  jjersons  of  his  owti  sex 
to  make  merry  with  him,  and  these  are  named 
by  our  Lord,  "the  children  of  the  bride- 
chamber"  (Matt.  ix.  15).  The  marriage  was 
often  celebrated  in  the  open  air.  A  large 
canopy  was  erected,  which  was  supported  on 
four  ])ost8.  The  bridegroom  placed  himself 
\nider  it,  and  the  bride,  deeply  veiled,  was  led  in 
beside  him  ;  and  in  modern  times,  at  this  point 
of  the  ceremony  the  officiating  rabbi  reads  the 
contract,  and  the  bridegroom  places  a  ring  on 
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the  forefinger  of  the  bri<le'8  left  hand.  There 
seems  sometimes,  in  past  ages,  to  have  been  a 
covenant  in  Avriting  subscribed  by  the  I'arties 
(Prov.  ii,  17 ;  Mai.  ii.  14).  In  ancient  periods 
the  near  kindred  of  the  parties  used  to  blesa 
them.  The  married  persons  were  in  the  evening 
conducted  in  great  pomp  and  procession,  with 
torches  and  lamps,  to  their  new  abode — a 
custom  described  by  Homer  as  prevalent  in 
Greece,  and  one  which  also  prevaiieil  in  llome 
(Ps.  xlv.  14).  Every  reader  recollects  the 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  and  how  the  Lord 
improves  this  peculiar  custom.  The  parable  is 
solemn  and  impressive,  and  its  scene  was 
vividly  realized  by  a  modern  missionary  in  the 
East.  "At  a  Hindoo  marriage,"  says  he,  "  the 
procession  of  which  I  saw  some  years  ago,  the 
bridegroom  came  from  a  distance,  and  the  bride 
lived  at  Serampore,  to  which  place  the  bride- 
groom was  to  come  by  water.  After  waiting 
two  or  three  hours,  at  length,  near  midnight,  it 
was  announced  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture, 
'Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh;  go  ye  out  to 
meet  him.'  All  the  persons  employed  now 
lighted  their  lamps,  and  ran  with  tnem  in  their 
hands  to  fill  up  tlieir  stations  in  the  i^rocession ; 
some  of  them  had  lost  their  lights,  and  were 
unprepared;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  seek 
them,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  forward  to  the 
house  of  the  bride ;  at  which  place  the  company 
entered  a  large  and  splendidly  illuminated 
area,  before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning, 
where  a  great  multitude  of  friends,  dressed  in 
their  best  apparel,  were  seated  upon  mats.  The 
bridegroom  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a  friend, 
and  placed  in  a  superb  seat  in  the  midst  of  the 
company,  where  he  sat  a  short  time,  and  then 
went  into  the  house,  the  door  of  which  was 
immediately  shut,  and  guarded  by  sepoys.  I 
and  others  expostulated  with  the  door-keepers, 
but  in  vain.  Never  was  I  so  struck  with  our 
Lord's  beautiful  parable  as  at  this  moment — 
'And  the  door  was  shut.'  " 

The  marriage  feast  now  began,  which  usually 
lasted  seven  days.  Many  guests  were  invited, 
as  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee.  One  of 
these  was  elevated  to  a  temporary  authority 
over  the  rest,  and  was  named  ruler,"  or 
"governor  of  the  feast"  (John  ii.  8,  9).  An- 
other of  them,  standing  in  a  close  relation  to 
the  bridegroom,  and  who  seems  to  have  acted 
in  his  name,  was  called  the  "friend  of  the 
bridegroom  "  (John  iii.  29).  The  guests,  if  the 
marriage  was  in  the  higher  circles,  received 
each  a  magnificent  vestment.  These  were 
hung  in  a  chamber  through  which  the  invited 

Earties  passed,  and  each  robed  himself  in 
onour  of  his  entertainer  and  the  occasion,  ere 
he  went  into  the  banquet-hall.  This  robe  is 
styled  in  our  Lord's  parable,  "the  wedding 
garment"  (Matt.  xxii.  12).  On  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage  the  bride  wore  her  most  splendid 
attire.  Allusions  to  this  are  frequent  in  the 
prophets,  (Ps.  xlv.  13;  Isa.  xlix.  18;  Ixi.  10;  Rev. 
xix.  7,  8,  &c. )  It  was  the  custom  to  crown  the 
married  couple.  Hence  the  allusion.  Song  iii.  1 1 ; 
Isa.  xlix.  18,  where  the  word  ornament  might 
as  well  be  rendered  crown.  (See  Dowry.) 
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Prov.  xxxi.  10-31  contains  a  striking  de- 
scription of  a  good  wife.  The  first  wife  and 
first  woman  was  given  to  Adam  as  a  help  meet 
for  him;  but  she  was  first  in  the  transgression, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  fatal  priority  in 
crime,  one  portion  of  her  curse  is  subjection  to 
her  husband — "  he  shall  rule  over  thee  "  (1  Tim. 
ii.  12-14). 

Many  laws  with  regard  to  marriage  are 
found  in  the  Mosaic  code.  Woman  is  but  a 
slave  in  all  lands  which  have  not  felt   the 

{)ower  of  the  Gospel,  It  alone  restores  her  to 
ler  true  rank  in  society.  Conjugal  duties  are 
often  enforced  in  the  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament.  Polygamy  is  condemned  in  the 
Word  of  God.  Our  Saviour  did  so  very  ex- 
pressly when,  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
divorce,  he  said,  "Have  ye  not  read  that  he 
which  made  them  at  the  beginning  made  them 
a  male  and  a  female?" — one  man  with  one 
woman. 

The  marriage  union  is  often  employed  to 
illustrate  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  Church, 
not  only  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  but  in  many 
other  portions  of  Scrii^ture  (Eph,  v.  23-33; 
Kev.  xxi.  2). 

MARS'  HILL,     (See  Areopagite,) 

MARTHA — the  sister  of  Lazarus  and  of 
Mary,  who  dwelt  in  Bethany.  Their  residence 
was  often  the  resort  of  the  Saviour.  As  a 
family,  they  were  his  chosen  friends ;  and 
according  to  their  various  dispositions,  testified 
their  love  and  faithfulness  to  him  and  his 
cause.  Martha's  anxious  spirit  would  not 
suffer  her  to  remain  at  rest  while  her  Master 
was  present  to  be  served :  "  She  was  cumbered 
with  much  serving."  Her  active  hands  busied 
themselves  in  administering  to  the  comfort  of 
her  beloved  Lord,  and  it  was  her  devoted 
heart  that  prompted  these  kind  attentions. 
Martha  seems  to  have  desired  the  assistance 
of  her  sister  in  her  manifold  duties,  and  to 
have  wished  Jesus  to  enjoin  more  active  service 
on  Mary ;  but  he  was  too  well  pleased  with  the 
heartfelt  devotion  which  Mary  exhibited  to 
chide  her  for  it. 

At  the  period  of  the  decease  of  Lazarus, 
when  Christ  was  coming  to  Bethany,  Martha 
went  to  meet  and  inform  him  of  her  brother's 
death.  In  the  agony  of  her  heart,  she  ex- 
presses her  belief,  not  only  that  had  he  been 
I^resent  her  brother  had  not  died,  but  that, 
"even  now  whatsoever  he  would  ask  of  God, 
God  would  give  it  him."  It  is  not  probable 
that  Martha  glanced  at  the  possibility  of  her 
brother  being  again  brought  to  life.  But  Jesus 
proceeds  in  the  interesting  conversation  which 
he  held  with  her,  to  declare  that  Laaiarus  would 
rise  again;  to  which  she  promptly  rejoined, 
that  she  knew  he  would  rise  again  at  the  last 
day.  Jesus  informs  her  more  fully  that  he 
was  "  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  and  that 
whosoever  should  believe  on  him,  ' '  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  should  he  live."  Martha  pro- 
fessed her  faith  in  Jesus,  that  he  was  "the 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come 
into  the  world."  But  she  appears  not  to  have 
fully  understood  the  import  of  this  conversation, 
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and  not  to  have  regarded  him  as  God  incarnate, 
with  whom  all  things  were  possible.  For  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus,  when  the  Saviour  was 
about  to  perform  the  stupendous  miracle  of 
raising  her  beloved  brother,  her  nature  shrunk 
from  beholding  the  cherished  form  of  that 
brother  changed,  as  she  supposed  it  to  be,  into 
the  loathsomeness  of  corruption,  and  clothed 
in  the  dismal  gatments  of  the  tomb.  But  the 
Saviour's  mercy  was  not  stayed  by  her  unbelief. 
Gently  he  reminded  her  of  his  words :  "  Said 
I  not  unto  thee,  if  thou  wouldst  believe  thou 
shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God?"  How  won- 
derful is  the  condescension  of  the  Son  of  Man  ! 
how  forbearing  and  long-suffering  with  our 
weakness  and  unbelief!  how  sympathizing 
with  our  sorrows!  and  how  potent  and  well- 
timed  are  his  consolations !    (See  Lazaeus.  ) 

Martha  is  again  X)resented  to  us  in  Scripture 
as  serving  at  a  supper  given  to  Christ  in  the 
house  of  Simon,  in  Bethany.  It  was  in  this 
manner  she  chose  to  honour  her  Master,  feeling 
herself  honoured  in  his  service.  There  are  no 
other  acts  of  Martha  recorded  in  Scripture; 
but  we  may  conclude,  from  what  is  recorded  of 
her  history,  that  she  remained  a  devoted, 
ardent  follower  and  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ, 
omitting  no  opportunity  of  testifying  by  attach- 
ment to  his  cause  and  people  her  love  and 
gratitude  to  him  from  whom  she  had  received 
so  many  and  so  signal  blessings.  The  character 
of  Martha  has  been  often  treated  with  injustice. 
With  all  her  domestic  activity,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  her  piety  or  faith  in  Christ. 
There  needed  some  one  to  superintend  the 
household,  if  Mary  was  to  be  released  from  all 
its  cares.  Were  there  no  Marthas,  therefore, 
there  could  be  no  Marys.     (See  Maey.) 

MARTYR  (Acts  xxii.  20)— one  who  bears 
witness  to  the  truth  at  the  expense  of  his  life. 
The  word  occurs  thrice  #nly  in  the  Scriptures. 

MARY— in  Hebrew,  MIRIAM— ea^?^e(^. 
1.  Mary,  the  virgin  mother  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was,  according  to  some,  a  daughter  of  Eli  or 
Joachim,  descended  of  the  ro5'^al  line  of  David 
through  Nathan.  She  was  betrothed  to  a  man 
named  Joseph,  of  the  lineage  of  David,  by 
descent  from  Solomon,  their  marriage  thus 
uniting  the  two  surviving  branches  of  the  vic- 
torious deliverer  of  Israel,  after  thirty  genera- 
tions. Nothing  is  said  in  Scripture  of  the 
early  history  of  either  Joseph  or  Mary.  They 
are  presented  to  us  as  poor  in  circumstances, 
but  believers  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
waiting  for  the  "consolation  of  Israel"  and 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  But  before  this 
marriage  was  celebrated,  Mary  was  found  to 
be  with  child.  While  Joseph  was  in  perplexity 
how  he  should  act  on  this  discovery,  tlie  angel 
of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  vision, 
addressing  him  as  the  son  of  David,  and  say- 
ing, "Fear  not  to  take  imto  thee  Mary  thy 
wife,  for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. "  Joseph  immediately  obeyed 
the  Divine  command ;  and  God  thus  provided 
a  pious  protector  for  the  reputation  and  com- 
fort of  Mary.  Sublime  and  touching  is  the 
announcement  of  the  Saviour's  birth  to  Mary, 
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•*  Hail !  thou  highly  favoured,  thou  blessed 
among  women  :  the  Lord  is  with  thee  !  "  No 
wonder  that  Mary  was  troubled  at  this  extra- 
ordinary salutation.  But  she  listens  in  humble, 
silent  wonder  and  joy,  while  the  angel  unfolds 
to  her  the  glorious  mystery  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  the  Highest— that  he  should  be 
born  of  her— partake  of  her  human  nature— be 
without  sin — lie  the  Son  of  God— and  that  she 
should  call  his  name  Jesus — a  deliverer.  Her 
confiding  heart  and  unswerving  faith  at  once 
responded,  "  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word." 

After  this  event  Mary  went  into  the  hill 
country  to  visit  her  cousin  Elisabeth,  and  there 
received  confirmation  of  tlie  predictions  already 
vouchsafed  to  her;  for  Elisabeth,  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  spoke  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
blessed  the  mother  of  her  Lord.  Mary  seems 
also  to  have  been  moved  by  the  Spirit,  and  to 
have  expressed  herself  in  triumphant,  exulting, 
prophetic  language.  Her  song  bears  no  little 
resemblance  to  that  of  Hannah,  the  mother  of 
Samuel.  But  most  probably  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  i)recise  manner  in  which  these  pi'ophecies 
would  be  fulfilled.  Mary  now  returned  to  her 
own  home  at  Nazareth,  and  there  remained 
till  she  and  Joseph  went  to  Bethlehem,  to  be 
enrolled  according  to  the  decree  of  Cesar 
Augustus.  In  this  city,  crowded  as  it  was  at 
this  time  with  strangers,  there  was  no  home  for 
her  who  gave  birth  to  the  Lord  of  Glory  but  a 
stable,  and  no  cradle  for  her  Son  but  a  manger. 
(See  Inn.)  To  this  lowly  abode  a  bright  star 
pointed,  and  angels  beckoned,  guiding  the 
"wise  men"  of  the  East,  and  the  humble 
shepherds  of  the  plain,  to  lay  before  that 
heaven-born  Son  choice  gifts  and  heart  adora- 
tion. The  parents  of  Jesus  circumcised  him 
on  the  eighth  day,  according  to  the  law ;  and 
after  the  period  of  Maiy's  purification  was 
reckoned,  they  presented  their  child  at  the 
temple.  Simeon,  who  had  long  looked  for  the 
salvation  of  Israel,  took  him  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  him,  prophesying  concerning  him ;  so 
also  did  Anna  the  prophetess;  while  Mary 
marvelled  at  those  things  which  were  spoken 
of  him.  What  her  precise  emotions  were  on 
all  these  occasions  cannot  be  determined. 
Could  she,  as  she  gazed  on  the  unconscious, 
innocent  face  of  that  helpless  babe  nestling  in 
her  bosom,  fully  understand  its  divine  nature 
— its  glorious  mission?  Scripture  merely  says, 
"  Mary  kept  all  these  things  and  pondered 
them  in  her  heart."  When  residing  in  Beth- 
I  lehem,  the  jealous  tyranny  of  Herod,  and  the 
I  bloody  decree  issued  by  him,  obliged  Joseph 
and  Mary  to  flee  into  Egypt  on  the  warning  of 
God.  Wlien  Herod  was  dead,  they  returned ; 
but  dwelt  in  Nazareth  for  fear  of  Archelaus, 
Herod's  son. 

Few  incidents  are  recorded  of  Mary  after 
the  birth  and  infancy  of  the  Messiah.  On  one 
occasion,  when  they  with  their  child  were  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  yearly  feast,  Jesus  left  the 
company;  and  when  his  parents  sought  him 
sorrowing,  and  at  length  found  him  in  the 
tenople,  Mary  seems  to  have  said  almost  re- 
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provingly.  "Son,  why  hast  thou  dealt  thus 
with  us?  behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought 
thee  soiTowing."  But  (Christ's  answer  seems 
to  imply  that  she  ought  to  have  known  he 
would  ])e  found  in  his  Father's  house  and  about 
his  Father's  business.  The  mother  of  Jesus 
was  present  at  the  first  miracle  performed  by 
her  son  at  the  marriage  in  Cana.  She  seems 
to  have  been  persuaded  that  her  son  was  pos- 
sessed of  divine  jwwer;  for  she  came  to  him, 
saying,  "They  have  no  wine."  But  the 
Saviour  respectfully  and  gently  reproved  his 
mother  for  this  dictation ;  thus  implying  that 
in  his  conduct  as  Messiah  he  would  admit  of 
no  interference,  even  from  his  mother.  In 
Luke  viii.  19  we  are  told  that  Mary  sought  an 
interview,  in  company  with  others  of  the 
family,  when  Christ  was  preaching  to  a  crowd 
in  a  country  place ;  but  from  this  passage  we 
learn  that  her  near  relationship  to  Christ  was 
no  immediate  advantage,  for  the  Saviour  says, 
"These  are  my  mother  and  brethren,  who 
hear  the  Word  of  God  and  do  it."  Mary  was 
also  present  at  the  crucifixion.  Who  can  paint 
the  agony  of  the  mother's  heart  at  this  fearful 
scene?  Then,  indeed,  was  the  prediction  of 
Simeon  fulfilled,  "that  a  sword  should  pierce 
through  her  soul."  But  when  the  desolate 
agonized  heart  was  sinking  within  her  through 
the  darkness  of  this  anguished  hour,  the  voice 
of  this  beloved  Son  arose  in  tones  oi  love  and 
filial  affection,  commending  her  to  the  care  of 
his  best-beloved  disciple ;  and  "  from  that 
hour  that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home." 
Whether  Mary  witnessed  the  ascension  of  the 
Saviour,  Scripture  does  not  expressly  say ;  but 
the  probability  is  that  she  did ;  at  all  events, 
her  son — the  Son  of  Man — burst  the  fetters  of 
death  asunder,  and  declared  himself  the  Son 
of  God  with  power.  Then  the  peculiar  sorrow 
that  had  pierced  her  heart  was  turned  into 
unspeakable  joy.  The  last  mention  of  Mary 
in  Scripture  is  as  one  of  a  company  who  con- 
tinued in  supplication  and  prayer  in  an  upper 
room  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  ascension  of  the 
Saviour.  How  long  Mary  lived,  and  how  she 
died,  history  is  silent.  From  the  saying  of 
Simeon,  some  supposed  that  she  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom ;  but  the  probability  is  that  she  died  in 
peace  in  Jerusalem. 

Interesting  and  important  as  the  history  of 
Mary  is,  the  fact  that  comparatively  little  is 
said  of  her  in  Scripture  seems  to  point  ■with 
significant  warning  to  the  gross  idolatry  with 
which  a  corrupt  church  have  worshipped  her, 
and  to  the  fabulous  legends  with  which,  in 
superstitious  fanaticism,  they  disfigure  the 
brief  incidents  of  her  life.  The  ignorant 
devotees  of  popery  pray  her  to  command  her 
son  to  grant  their  requests.  None  can  be  the 
hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer  but  the  Omni- 
present God,  who  answers  prayer  in  and 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Mary  is  ever 
to  be  held  in  lionour,  but  never  to  be  wor- 
shipped. Blasphemous  titles  have  been  some- 
times given  to  her,  such  as.  "Mother  of  God." 
The  worshij)  of  Mary  is  perhaps  at  this  moment 
more  prevalent  in  the  popish  church  than  at 
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any  former  period.    The  notions  of  her  im-  1 
maculate  conception  and  perpetual  virginity  ' 
are  as  unfounded  as  is  the  idolatrous  practice  ' 
of  her  worship.     Though  she  was  the  virgin 
mother  of  Jesus,  yet  she  is  nowhere  named  in 
bcnpture  the  Virgin  Mary.     (See  Beother.) 

2.  Mary— the  wife  of  Cleophas,  supposed  by  . 
some  to  be  sister  to  the  virgin  Mary,  stood  by  ' 
the  cross  of  Christ,  with  her  sister,  and  with 
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Mary  Magdalene.  According  to  this  view, 
her  sons,  James  the  Less,  Simon,  Joses,  and 
Judas,  were  cousins  to  the  Saviour,  and  were 
caJed  the  brethren  of  the  Lord.  (For  another 
hypothesis,  see  Brother,  James.)  She  was 
present  at  the  crucifixion,  and  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  holy  women  who  ministered 
unto  Jesus  Christ  It  is  recorded  that  she, 
accompanied  by  Mary  Magdalene,  went  to  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Lord,  and  took  with  them 
sweet  spices  wherewith  to  embahn  his  body; 
and  while  in  perplexity  as  to  how  they  would 
roll  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre,  two 
men  m  shining  garments  announced  unto  them 
the  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer;  and  on  their 
way  with  the  joyful  intelligence  to  the  dis- 
ciples, they  met  their  risen  Lord,  and  fell  at 
his  feet  and  worshipped  him. 

3.  Mary— a  godly  woman  residing  in  Jeru- 
salem, honoured  to  be  the  mother  of  John 
Mark,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  four  evan- 
gehsts,  at  whose  house  the  disciples  were 
assembled  on  the  night  when  Peter  was  mir- 
aculously rescued  from  prison  by  an  angel. 
I  he  probability  is  that  her  house  often  formed 
a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  followers  of  the 
crucified  Jesus.  Many  are  the  opportunities 
by  which  Christian  love  can  testify  its  willing- 
ness to  serve  the  Lord  by  ministering  to  his 
^r^^?^*^'  ^^^  aiding  them  in  the  furtherance 
of  Christ  s  cause. 

4.  Mary— the  sister  of  Lazarus,  whom  Christ 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  of  Martha,  resided 
at  Bethany  with  her  brother  and  sister.  She 
was^  a  devoted  friend  and  disciple  of  Jesus 

1!m ^*r^^**^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  learning  of  him 
while  her  spirit  worshipped  in  deep  devotion. 
A  more  touching  picture  of  family  sorrow 
domestic  religion,  and  heavenly  consolation 
could  not  be  drawn,  than  that  in  which  Mary 
IS  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  principal  por- 
trait. Her  character  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  contemplation  and  of  deep-seated  feeling- 
less  of  active  energy  than  of  devoted,  confiding 
affection.  To  one  of  this  temperament,  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed  were 
peculiarly  trying.  She  had  a  sick  and  dying 
brother,  suffering  from  the  seeming  neglect  of 
a  dear  friend  and  powerful  physician.  Sunk 
in  despondency,  she  seems  to  have  felt  that 
had  the  Lord  been  present,  all  would  have 
been  well;  but  she  does  not  appear  then  to 
have  known  the  extent  of  the  Divine  power 
possessed  by  that  beloved  friend,  who  could 
have  saved  her  brother  even  at  a  distance. 
J  he  tender  tie  was  broken— a  brother's  love 
was  lost;  in  quiet  submission  she  sat  still  in 
the  house,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  But 
when  the  Master  sent  for  her,  she  immediately 
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arose  and  went  to  him,  and  fell  at  his  feet, 
saying,  "Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my 
brother  had  not  died. "  What  higher  encomium 
could  have  been  pronounced  on  Mary  than 
that  J  esus  loved  her  ?  and  what  greater  proof  of 
that  love  than  that,  when  Jesus  saw  her  weep 
he  al^  wept  in  sympathy?  But  Christ  does 
not  afflict  without  the  power  to  heal ;  and  ere 
long  the  voice  of  the  Saviour  rose  with  healing' 
on  Its  wings,  roused  from  the  sleep  of  death 
that  beloved  brother,  and  changed  the  depth 
of  her  sorrow  into  a  fountain  of  joy.  The 
reader  cannot  but  observe  the  deep  devotion 
and  reverential  love  with  which  Mary  regarded 
the  Saviour,  and  which  she  testified  in  a  re- 
marlcable  manner  at  a  supper  made  to  Jesus 
m  Bethany,  six  days  before  the  passover,  by 
anointing  his  feet  with  very  costly  perfume 
and  wiping  them  with  her  hair.  There  was 
no  offering  too  costly  which  Mary's  love  would 
not  dictate,  and  no  service  too  humble  which 
Mary's  love  would  not  dignify.  She  had 
chosen  the  good  part,  and  it  would  not  be 
taken  from  her.  The  character  of  Mary,  while 
resembling  that  of  Martha,  is  quite  distinct ; 
the  one  is  thoughtful  and  contemplative,  the 
other  busy  and  active.  The  picture  is  one 
taken  from  life,  and  sketched  with  natural 
colouring  and  discrimination. 

5.  Mary  Magdalene-so  called  from  her 
being  a  resident  in  the  village  of  Magdala. 
(See_MAGDALA. )  She  was  a  devoted  follower  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  ministered  to  him  of  her 
siibstance.  She  appears  to  have  foUoAved 
Christ's  ministry  devotedly;  to  have  stood  by 
him  at  the  cross;  to  have  been  present  at  his 
burial ;  and  to  have  paid  him  all  the  attention 
that  affection  and  reverence  could  inspire,  for 
which  she  was  richly  rewarded.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene was  the  first  to  whom  the  Saviour 
appeared  after  his  resurrection,  and  the  first 
he  commissioned  with  the  glorious  message  to 
his  disciples  that  he  had  risen  again.  When 
Christ  first  addressed  her,  she  seems  not  to 
have  recognized  him  :  it  may  be  her  eyes  were 
dimmed  with  tears,  and  her  attention  absorbed 
with  grief;  but  when  the  familiar  tones  of  her 
deliverer's  voice,  addressing  her  with  his 
wonted  affection  by  her  own  name,  fell  upon 
her  ear,  then  must  her  heart  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  a  full  tide  of  joy  and  gratitude, 
for  Christ  had  indeed  delivered  her  from  a 
fearful  possession.  The  popular  belief  that 
Mary  Magdalene  was  a  woman  of  unchaste 
character  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  but 
rests  merely  on  tradition;  for  she  was  not  the 
sinner  who  bathed  the  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke 
vii.) ;  and  the  best  of  the  early  eastern  fathers 
rejected  the  notion  of  her  unchastity. 
_  MASCHIL  is  found  in  the  title  or  inscrip- 
tion of  Ps.  xxxii.  and  several  other  psalms, 
and  probably  means  an  instructive  song. 

MATTHEW— (?ocfs^i/^  (Matt.  ix.  9)- called 
also  "Levi"  (Mark  ii.  14)— was  a  native  of 
Galilee,  and,  though  a  Jew,  was  employed  as 
a  tax-gatherer  under  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  Judea.  He  was  called  from  his  official 
occupation  into  the  service  of  Christ,  enters 
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tained  him  at  his  house  (Mark  ii.  15),  became 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  projiagation  of  the  Gospel  after  our  Saviour's 
ascension  (Acts  i.  13).  Ihere  is  no  certainty 
resjiecting  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  his 
death. 

Matthew,  gospel  op,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  five  years  after  Christ's  ascen- 
sion, or  about  the  year  38.  Some  hold  that  it 
existed  at  a  very  early  period,  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages;  and  others 
imagine  that  it  was  first  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  translated  into  Greek  by  Matthew  himself, 
or  at  least  during  his  lifetime.  Many  have  in 
every  age  held  the  theory  that  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic.  That  there  existed  in  very  early 
times  a  book  named  the  (xospel  according  to 
Matthew,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  is  evident  from  all  antiquity.  But 
the  question  is,  Was  this  our  present  canonical 
gospel  of  Matthew  ?  There  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was.  The  fathers  who  refer  to  it  do 
not  in  general  seem  to  have  seen  it,  nor,  though 
they  had  inspected  it,  could  the  gi-eat  majority 
of  them  have  determined  its  nature,  for  they 
were  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  Many  concurring 
circumstances  show  that  this  so-called  gospel  of 
Matthew  was  used  chiefly  by  the  Ebionites,  or 
early  Unitarians ;  and  quotations  from  it,  pre- 
served in  some  old  authors,  favour  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  hasty  and  spurious  compilation,  fabricated 
in  support  of  heretical  opinions,  and,  to  secure 
currency  for  it,  dignified  with  the  name  of  the 
Gospel  by  Matthew.  The  earliest  statement 
is  made  by  Papias ;  but  it  maybe  questioned  if 
his  words  refer  to  the  canonical  gospel.  The 
gospel  of  Matthew  was  i)rincipally  intended 
for  Palestine,  but  it  needed  not  on  that  account 
to  be  composed  in  Aramaic;  for  Greek  was 
prevalent  in  Palestine,  and,  like  the  Hebrew 
vernacular,  was  in  universal  use.  There  are 
no  traces  of  a  translation  in  our  present 
Matthew.  We  prefer,  then,  the  theory  that 
the  original  language  of  Matthew's  gospel  was 
Greek. 

Matthew,  as  appears  from  the  preceding 
article,  was  early  called  into  the  company  of 
Christ's  disciples,  and  was  a  constant  attendant 
upon  his  ministry  to  its  close.  His  is  the 
earliest  of  the  four  histories,  and  certainly  has 
the  characteristics  of  a  narrative  written  soon 
after  the  events  hap]>ened.  The  visit  of  the 
wise  men,  the  slaughter  of  the  infants,  the 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  the  resurrection  of 
the  saints  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  and 
some  other  facts,  are  related  by  Matthew, 
which  are  not  mentioned  by  either  of  the 
other  evangelists.  His  gospel  was  written 
for  Jews.  The  style,  manner,  and  composi- 
tion show  this.  Its  object  is  to  prove  to 
them  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  indeed  their 
promised  Messiah.  Such  an  argument  could 
only  be  carried  on  successfully  by  showing 
that  their  o^vn  ancient  oracles  were  fulfilled 
in  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  the  son  of 
Mary;  and  this  is  precisely  what  Matthew 
does.    He  compares  the  events  of  Christ's  life 
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with  the  acknowledged  prophecies  possessed 
by  the  Hebrew  nation,  ana  shows  how  minutely 
they  correspond. 

For  example:  the  genealogy  of  Jesxis  is 
traced  back  to  David,  for  he  is  "  David's  son  ;'* 
and  to  Abraham,  for  he  is  Abraham's  "seed." 
Jesus  was  born  of  a  vir^n ;  and  the  evangelist 
refers  to  Isa.  vii,  14.  Jesus  was  bom  in  Beth- 
lehem; and  he  quotes  Mic.  v.  2.  John  camo 
as  the  herald  or  Messiah;  and  Isa.  xl.  3  is 
referred  to.  Jesus  laboured  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry  in  the  borders  of  Zebulun 
and  Nephtlialim;  and  Matthew  subjoins  tho 
oracle  from  Isa.  ix.  1. 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  were  works  of  amazing 
beneficence;  and  in  them,  it  is  declared,  was 
fulfilled  that  "  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the 
prophet,  saying,  Himself  took  our  infirmities, 
and  bare  our  sicknesses  "  (Matt.  viii.  17). 

The  parables  of  Jesus  were  vehicles  of  pure 
and  impressive  instruction;  and  this  peculiar 
mode  of  teaching  chosen  by  the  great  prophet 
was,  as  the  evangelist  affirms,  a  realization  of 
ancient  prediction  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2. 

Christ  rode  uj)on  an  ass  as  he  entered  Jeru- 
salem in  triumphal  procession ;  and  his  selec- 
tion of  this  animal  was  in  unison  with  old 
foreshowing  in  Zech.  ix.  9. 

It  is  thus  plainly  seen  that  Matthew  wrote 
for  such  as  believed  in  the  Old  Testament,  for 
it  is  his  book  of  constant  reference.  His 
design  was  to  teach  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ.  He  does  not  need,  therefore,  to 
compose  a  regular  biography;  but  he  collects 
and  groups  together  the  remarkable  features  of 
the  career  and  character  of  Jesus,  and  placing 
them  by  the  side  of  old  inspired  prophecy, 
shows  how  minutely  they  corresponded.  The 
proof  is  varied  and  successful — the  gospel  is  a 
triumphant  defence  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus.  Obj ections  have  been  sometimes  started 
against  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  this 
gospel,  but  they  come  from  those  who  deny 
Christ's  divinity,  and  are  therefore  enemies  to 
the  idea  of  his  miraculous  conception. 

MATTHIAS  (Acts  i.  23)  — a  disciple  of 
Christ,  and  a  constant  attendant  on  his  travels 
and  ministry,  from  its  commencement  until  his 
ascension  (Acts  i.  21,  22).  He  was  appointed 
to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  company  of  the 
twelve  apostles  occasioned  by  the  ax^ostasy  of 
Judas. 

The  validity  of  the  election  of  Matthias  has 
been  sometimes  caUed  in  question,  because,  it 
is  said,  it  was  premature,  and  that  the  apostles 
should  have  waited  till  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

MAW  (Deut.  xviii.  3) — one  of  the  priest's 
portions  in  a  sacrificed  animal.  Josephus  and 
Philo  understand  it  of  the  fourth  stomach, 
which  among  the  ancients  was  esteemed  a 
great  luxury. 

MAZZAROTH  (Job  xxxviii.  32).  **  Canst 
thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  season?" 
was  one  of  the  questions  by  which  God  re- 
proved the  weakness  and  presumption  of  his 
servant  Job.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  each  of  which  ia 
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brought  forth  in  its  season  by  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  only.  The  Vulgate  renders  the 
term  by  Lucifer.  It  is  left  in  our  version 
untranslated. 

MEALS,  MEAL-TIME  (Ruth  ii.  14). 
The  meals  of  the  Orientals,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  may  be  compared  to  our  dinner  and 
supper  (Luke  xiv.  12).  What  is  here  called 
dinner  might  nevertheless  as  well  be  called 
breakfast;  for  it  is  a  light  meal,  and  is  taken 
at  an  early  hour.  In  Persia  they  partake  of 
this  first  meal  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon ;  and  it  consists  principally  of 
fruits,   milk,   cheese,   and   confections.      (See 

EOOD.) 

The  principal  meal  of  the  day  is  the  supper. 
Among  the  Romans  it  anciently  took  place 
about  three  o'clock;  but  in  the  East,  as  at  the 
present  day  in  Persia,  about  six  or  seven  in  the 
evening,  in  order  to  avoid  the  enfeebling  heat 
of  the  afternoon  (Mark  vi.  21;  Luke  xiv.  16, 
24 ;  John  xii.  2).  Before  going  to  meals  it  was 
common  to  wash  the  hands — a  custom  rendered 
necessary  by  their  method  of  partaking  of  food. 
The  same  practice  obtained  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  at  an  early  date,  and  still  prevails 
in  the  East.     (See  Eating.) 

The  Pharisees  had  exalted  this  into  a  religious 
duty,  and  affected  to  be  greatly  scandalized  at 
the  omission  of  it  by  the  disciples  of  our  Lord 
(Matt.  XV.  2,  20 ;  Luke  xi.  38). 

In  Samuel's  time,  the  people  would  not  eat 
until  he  had  blessed  the  sacrifice ;  and  this  is 
the  first  notice  in  Scripture  of  a  blessing  on 
food  (1  Sam.  ix,  13).  In  the  time  of  Christ, 
however,  it  was  common  before  every  meal  to 
bless  or  give  thanks  (Matt.  xiv.  19 ;  xv.  36). 

A  distinction  of  rank  also  prevailed  in  sitting 
at  meals.     (See  Feasts,  Seats,  Table,  ) 

MEARAH  (Josh.  xiii.  4) — a  noted  cave 
between  Sarepta  and  Sidon. 

MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS  (Prov.  xx. 
10).  The  Jewish  law  contains  two  precepts  re- 
specting weights  and  measures.  The  first  (Lev. 
xix.  35,  36)  may  refer  to  the  standards  kept 
in  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  second  (Deut.  xxv. 
13-15)  refers  to  such  as  were  kept  by  every  family 
for  its  own  use.  Much  perplexity  has  attended 
all  investigations  of  this  subject,  and  we  must 
be  contented  with  mere  approximations  to 
truth. 

The  models  or  standards  of  the  weights  and 
measures  which  were  in  earliest  use  were 
jireserved  for  a  long  time  in  the  Jewish 
temple,  but  were  destroyed  with  that  sacred 
edifice,  and  afterwards  the  measures  and 
weights  of  the  people  among  whom  the  Jews 
dwelt  were  adopted.  Josephus  asserts  that 
measures  and  weights  were  invented  by  Cain. 
They  were  certainly  in  use  from  the  earliest 
period  (Gen.  vi.  15;  xxiii.  16). 

As  to  currency,  it  is  supposed  the  early  Jews 
had  no  coins  or  pieces  of  metal  of  fixed  size 
and  value,  but  that  the  precious  metals  were 
exchanged  for  articles  of  merchandise  by  weight. 
Thus  Abraham  bought  the  field  of  Ei)hron  for 
400  shekels  of  silver,  and  just  as  in  Canada  or 
any  newly-settled  country  they  might  buy  an 
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acre  of  land  for  100  bushels  of  wheat,  or  100 
pounds  _  of  flax.  This  is  the  usual  mode 
of  dealing  among  uncivilized  nations  at  tlie 
present  day.  Every  piece  or  mass  of  metal 
was  valued  according  to  its  purity  and  weight. 
Hence  the  ])ractice  of  carrying  weights  in  a 
bag,  to  which  allusion  is  frequently  made  by 
the  sacred  writers  (Deut.  xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi. 
11 ;  Mic.  vi.  11).  We  have  abundant  evidence 
that  in  David's  time  gold  was  used  as  an 
article  of  merchandise,  and  not  as  a  standard 
of  value. 

In  presenting  this  subject  in  such  a  form  as 
to  aid  the  biblical  student  or  teacher,  we  shall 
include  only  those  terms  which  are  actually 
used  in  the  Bible,  and  shall  endeavour  to 
establish  a  definite  rule  rather  than  to  per- 
plex by  an  array  of  conflicting  opinions  and 
authorities. 

I.  Of  Measukes  of  Length. 

The  hand-hreadth,  or  palm  (1  Ki.  vii.  2G), 
was  4  digits,  or  the  breadth  of  the  four  fingers 
— from  3  inches  to  3^  inches. 

A  span  (Lam,  ii.  20) — which  expresses  the 
distance  across  the  hand  from  the  extremity  of 
the  thumb  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle 
finger,  when  they  are  stretched  as  far  apart 
as  possible— say  9  to  10  inches. 

A  cubit  (Gen.  vi.  16).  It  is  obvious  that 
this  term  is  applied  by  the  sacred  writers  to 
different  lengths,  one  being  at  least  a  hand- 
breadth  longer  than  the  other.  It  is,  however, 
generally  agreed  that  the  common  cubit  was 
aljout  18  inches.  The  measure  was  from  the 
elbow  to  the  point  of  the  middle  finger. 

A  fathom  (Acts  xxvii.  28)  was  from  6  feet 
to  65  feet. 

The  measuring -reed  (Ezek.  xlii.  16)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  from  10  to  11  feet ;  and  the 
measuring-line  (Zech«  ii.  1),  146  feet. 

The  furlong  (Luke  xxiv.  13)  was  a  Greek 
measure,  and  nearly  the  same  as  at  present- 
viz,,  one-eighth  of  a  mile,  or  40  rods. 

The  mile  (Matt.  v.  41),  probably  1,612  yards, 
or  about  one-twelfth  less  than  ours. 

The  Sabbath-day'' s  journei/  (Acts  i.  12)  was 
about  seven-eighths  of  a  mile;  and  the  term 
denoted  the  distance  which  Jewish  tradition 
said  one  might  travel  without  a  violation  of 
the  law  (Exod.  xvi.  29).  It  is  supposed  that 
this  distance  extended  first  from  the  tabernacle 
to  the  remotest  section  of  the  camp,  and 
afterwards  from  the  temple  to  the  remotest 
l)arts  of  the  holy  city. 

The  term,  a  day's  journey  (Num.  xi.  31 ; 
Luke  ii.  44),  probably  indicated  no  certain 
distance,  but  was  taken  to  be  the  ordinary 
distance  which  a  person  travels  on  foot  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  journey— perhaps  20  miles. 
But  the  first  day's  journey  was  a  short  one,  so 
that  travellers  might  easilv  return  for  any 
thing  which  they  left  behind. 

II.  Hollow  Measures. 

(1.)  Dry.  A  cab,  or  kab  (2  Ki.  ^^.  25),  one- 
third  of  an  omer,  or  2  pints. 

An  07ner  (Exod.  xvi.  36),  one-tenth  of  an 
ephah,  or  6  pints. 

The  mea^u7'e,  or  aeah  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  Matt. 
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xiij.  33;  Luke  xiii.  21),  one-third  of  an  ephah, 
or  20  pints. 

The  ephah  (Exod.  xvi  3G),  10  omers,  or  3 
seahs,  or  60  pints. 

The  Iiomer  (Isa.  v.  10),  when  used  for  dry 
measure,  100  omers,  or  600  pints. 

2'enth-dcal  (Lev.  xxiii.  17),  or  tenth  part,  is 
8Ui)posed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
omer,  or  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah. 

The  Greek  word  translated  bushel  (Matt.  v. 
15),  is  supposed  by  some  to  answer  to  the 
Hebrew  word  scah.  The  Roman  bushel  was 
very  nearly  the  same  with  the  English  peck. 

(2.)  Liquid.  The  lor/  (Lev.  xvi.  10),  six  egg- 
shells full,  one-tenth  of  a  hin,  or  nearly  1  pint. 

The  kin  (Exod.  xxix.  40),  one-sixth  of  a 
bath,  or  10  pints. 

The  bath  (Isa.  v.  10),  one-tenth  of  a  homer 
(Ezek.  xlv.  11),  7h  gallons,  or  60  pints. 

The  homer,  or  cor  (Ezek.  xlv.  14),  10  baths, 
75  gallons,  or  600  pints. 

The  firkin  (John  ii.  6)  was  a  Greek  measure, 
containing  Ih  gallons. 

III.    Of  ^VEIGHTS. 

In  the  time  of  Moses  the  common  weight 
was  a  shekel,  which  term  signifies  a  weight. 
There  were  also  the  parts  of  a  shekel,  as  the 
fourth,  third,  and  half.  The  shekel,  the 
man  eh,  and  the  talent  were  all  originally 
nanies  of  weights;  and  here  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  there  appears  no  sufficient  warrant 
for  the  opinion  that  the  Jews  had  two  kinds 
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of  weights.  When  the  phrase  "shekel  of  the 
sanctuaiy"_is  used  (Exod.  xxx.  13),  it  means, 
not  that  this  was  diflferent  from  the  common 
shekel,  but  that  it  was  a  true  standard  weight, 
according  to  the  authorized  standard  preserved 
in  the  sanctuary,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a 
sealed  weight  or  measure,  to  denote  that  its 
accuracy  is  certified  by  authority.  To  weigh 
substances  the  Jews  had — 

I'he  shekel  (Amos  viii.  5),  half  an  ounce 
avoirdupois. 

The  maneh  or  mina  (Ezek.  xlv.  12),  100 
shekels,  or  ,50  ounces— equal  to  3  pounds  2 
ounces  avoirdupois. 
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The  talent  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  3,000  shekels,  .30 
manehs,  1,500  ounces — equal  to  93  pounds  12 
ounces  avoirdupois. 
IV.  Of  Cukuen'cy. 
(1.)  Before  the  captivit If, 
The  fferah,  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel,  would 
be  worth  now  nearly  1  Ad. 

The  bckah,  half  a  shekel,  equal  to  Is. 
The    shekel,   20    gerahs,   weighing    half   an 
ounce  troy,  equal  to  2s.  Id. 

The  vianeh,  or  mina,  100  shekels,  50  ounces, 
or  4  pounds  2  ounces  troy,  equal  to  £10. 

The  talent,  30  minse,  or  3,000  shekels,  93 
poimds,  12  ounces,  equal  to  £312  lOs. 
The  pound  is  the  same  with  the  mina. 
The  value  of  gold  was  to  that  of  silver  about 
as  twelve  to  one. 

The  dram  (1  Chr.  xxix.  7),  or  drachm,  was 
the  same  with  the  daric. 
(2.)  After  the  captivity. 

The  daric  dram,  or  drachm  (Ezra  ii.  69),  was 
a  Persian  gold  coin,  equal  to  about  £1,  Ss. 

The  stater,  or  "•  piece  of  money"  (Matt.  xviL 
27),  a  Greek  or  Roman  silver  coin  (a  shekel  in 
weight),  and  in  value  over  2s.  Id.  The  stater, 
or  "  coined  shekel "  of  the  Jews,  is  often  found 
in  the  cabinets  of  antiquaries  at  the  present 
day. 

The  penny  (Matt.  xxii.  19),  or  drachm,  a 
Roman  silver  coin,  equal  to  from  6d.  to  7d. 

The  farthinrj  (Matt.  x.  29),  a  Roman  silver 
coin,  equal  to  |d. 

Another  piece  of  money 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  a  far- 
thing, is  called  by  the  same 
name  (Matt.  v.  2G) ;  and  the 
mite  (Mark  xii.  42)  was  half 
of  this  last  farthing,  or  about 
l-16th  of  a  penny. 

An  erroneous  impression 
prevails  respecting  the  real 
value  of  money,  from  our 
associations  with  its  nominal 
value.  The  penny  a  day 
(Matt.  XX.  2)  seems  to  be  a 
mean  compensation  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours'  labour,  and 
the  twopence  (Luke  x.  35) 
affords  very  equivocal  evi- 
dence of  generosity  in  the 
good  Samaritan;  but  when 
it  is  considered  what  these 
sums  could  obtain  of  the 
comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life,  the  case  appears  differently. 

As  lately  as  the  year  1351,  the  price  of  labour 
was  regulated  in  England  by  Parliament, 
and  "hay-makers,  com-weeders,  without  meat, 
drink,  or  other  courtesy"  (in  modern  phrase, 
"finding  themselves"),  were  to  have  a  penny  a 
day.  In  many  places  higher  wag6s  are  given 
for  hay-making  than  for  any  other  kind  of 
agricultural  labour.  The  pay  of  a  chaplain  in 
England,  in  1314,was  three  half -pence,  or  about 
twopence  a  day.  At  the  same  time,  wheat 
was  eightpence  a  bushel,  and  a  fat  sheep  six- 
pence. A  penny  a  day  under  such  circum- 
stances woidd  not  be  inconsiderable  wages. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  440  grains  of  silver 
would  purchase  as  much  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  Christ  as  4,400  grains  would  pur- 
chase in  England  in  1780. 

MEAT,  MEATS  (Gen.  i.  29;  Mark  vii.  19). 
The  food  of  the  Hebrews  was  regulated  by  the 
appointment  of  God.  (See  Clean,  Food.) 
Their  methods  of  cooking  meat  were  various, 
though  they  never  ate  of  food  dressed  by  any 
other  than  a  Jew,  nor  of  food  prepared  by 
otlier  kitchen  utensils  than  those  of  their  own 
nation.  What  animals  they  might  eat,  and 
what  they  ought  not,  were  particularly  com- 
manded, Lev.  xi. ;  Deut.  xiv.  The  import 
of  the  word  meat  seems  to  have  undergone  a 
considerable  change  since  our  version  of  the 
Bible  was  made ;  for  in  this  it  means  food  in 
general;  or,  when  confined  to  one  species  of 
food,  always  signifies  meal,  flour,  or  grain,  but 
never  flesh,  which  is  now  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  word.  A  "meat  offering"  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  always  a  vegetable,  and  never  an  ani- 
mal offering ;  and  it  might  now  be  rendered  a 
*'  bread  offering,"  or  a  " meal  offering,"  instead 
of  a  "meat-offering." 

Meats  offered  to  idols  (1  Cor.  viii.  7, 
10).  At  the  first  settling  of  the  Church  there 
were  many  disputes  concerning  the  use  of 
meats  offered  to  idols.  Some  newly  converted 
Christians,  convinced  that  an  idol  was  nothing, 
and  that  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
creatures  was  abolished  by  our  Saviour,  ate  in- 
differently whatever  was  served  up  to  them, 
even  among  pagans,  without  inquiring  whether 
the  meats  had  been  offered  to  idols.  They  took 
the  same  liberty  in  buying  meat  sold  in  the 
market,  not  regarding  whether  it  were  pure  or 
impure,  according  to  the  Jews,  or  whether  it 
had  been  offered  to  idols  or  not.  But  other 
Christians,  weaker  or  less  instructed,  -were 
offended  at  this  liberty,  and  thought  that  eating 
of  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  was  a 
kind  of  partaking  in  that  wicked  and  sacri- 
legious act.  This  diversity  of  opinion  produced 
some  scandal,  for  which  Paul  thought  it  be- 
hoved him  to  provide  a  remedy  (Rom.  xiv.  20, 
21).  He  determined,  therefore,  that  all  things 
were  clean  (Tit.  i.  15),  and  that  an  idol  was 
nothing  at  all;  that  a  man  might  safely  eat 
of  whatever  was  sold  in  the  market,  and  need 
not  very  scrupulously  inquire  from  whence  it 
came ;  and  that  if  an  unbeliever  should  invite 
a  believer  to  eat  with  him,  the  believer  might 
eat  of  whatever  was  set  before  him,  &c., 
(1  Cor.  X.  25,  &c.)  But  at  the  same  time  he 
enjoins  that  the  laws  of  charity  and  prudence 
should  be  observed ;  that  believers  should  be 
cautious  of  scandalizing  or  offending  weak 
minds ;  for  though  all  things  might  be  laAvful, 
yet  all  things  were  not  always  expedient.— 
Watson''s  Dictionary. 

MEDEBA  (Isa.  xxi.  2) — a  city  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  territory  of  Reuben,  which  still 
retains  nearly  its  ancient  name,  Madaba,  4 
miles  south-east  of  Heshbon.  The  site  of  the 
old  town  shows  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and  the 
excavations  of  ponds  and  reservoirs. 
MEDIA,  called  so  in  Scripture  after  a  son 
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of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2).  The  same  word  is 
rendered  Medes,  and  sometimes  Media,  with- 
out any  proper  ground  of  variation.  The 
country  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
the  Caspian  Sea;  on  the  south  by  Assyria, 
Susiana,  and  Persia  proper;  on  the  west  by 
the  Greater  Armenia;  and  on  the  east  by 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania.  It  was  divided  origin- 
ally into  six  provinces,  which  were  afterwards 
reduced  to  two — Media  Magna  and  Media 
Atropatene.  The  first,  or  northern  province, 
is  wild  and  hilly,  cold  and  bleak,  but  with 
numerous  valleys  of  great  fertihty.  Its  modem 
capital  is  Tabriz,  a  choice  residence  of  the 
Persian  kings.  The  second,  or  more  southern 
province,  having  the  Zagros  mountains  on  its 
western  frontier,  and  comprising  a  large  portion 
of  Kurdistan,  consists  of  numerous  plateaus, 
more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  many  fertile  openings  stretching  away 
among  multitudinous  chains  of  mountains. 
Crops  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  were  abundant  in 
this  portion  of  the  kingdom.  The  "  Nissan 
plains,"  famous  for  their  breed  of  horses,  lay 
between  Behistun  and  Khon-an-abad.  The 
country  was  an  oblong  parallelogram,  600 
miles  by  near  300,  and  was  as  large  as  As- 
syria and  Babylonia  put  together.  It  seems 
probable  that  both  provinces  had  a  capital 
of  the  same  name— Ecbatana ;  but  it  is  the 
southern  city  of  this  name,  or  Takht-i- Sulei- 
man, recognized  also  as  Hamadan,  which 
ancient  authors  describe  with  many  exag- 
gerations. 

The  early  history  of  the  Medes  is  wrapped 
in  profound  obscurity.  They  first  appear 
distinctly  in  Scripture  in  the  historical  in- 
formation that  the  conquered  inhabitants  of 
Samaria  were  placed  by  the  Assyrian  king 
"in  the  cities  of  the  ^edes."  Then  they  are 
found  in  the  prophetic  utterance  of  Isaiah 
against  Babylon,  which  gives  also  a  vivid 
glimpse  into  their  character :  "  Behold,  I  will 
stir  up  the  Medes  against  them,  which  shall 
not  regard  silver ;  and  as  for  gold,  they  shall 
not  delight  in  it.  Their  bows  also  shall  dash 
the  young  men  to  pieces ;  and  they  shall  have 
no  pity  on  the  fruit  of  the  womb ;  their  eye 
shall  not  spare  children"  (Isa.  xiii.  17,  18). 
That  at  this  period  they  were  a  noted  warlike 
people,  ready  by  blood  or  treaty  for  an  aUiance 
with  the  nation  into  which  they  were  after- 
wards absorbed,  is  plain  from  another  oracle  of 
the  same  prophet:  "Go  up,  0  Elam;  besiege, 
O  Media  "  (Isa.  xxi.  2).  That  the  Medes  were 
an  Aryan  race  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  called  so,  according  to  Herodotus, 
by  other  countries ;  and  probably  they  spread 
in  successive  migrations  from  Western  Hin- 
dostan.  There  seems  to  have  been,  at  a  very 
remote  era,  an  Aryan  element  of  population  in 
Chaldea  by  the  side  of  Turanian  and  Semitic 
races.     (See  Chaldea.) 

But  the  distinctive  name  seems  to  have  sunk 
into  obscurity  for  many  centuries,  or  it  may 
have  been  absorbed  in  some  more  general 
appellation.  The  term  Mede  first  appears  on 
the  Assyrian  monuments  about  b.  c.  880.   When 
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they  are  first  found  on  the  monuments,  they 
bear  their  well-known  title,  and  inhabit  the 
territory  which  they  held  for  many  subsequent 
centuries.  But  at  this  early  period  they  were 
weak,  and  unable  to  resist  mvasion.  Shal- 
manezer  II.  conducted  an  expedition  into  the 
country  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
destroyed  tlie  poj)ulation,  and  carried  otf  im- 
mense booty,  llis  son,  Hhammas-Iva,  repeat- 
ing the  invasion,  met  apparently  with  but  a 
feeble  resistance,  but  did  not  occupy  the 
territory  which  he  had  overrun.  Under  the 
successor  of  Sliammas-Iva,  the  Medes  appar- 
ently yielded  themselves  as  vassaLs  and  tribu- 
taries. The  tribute  exacted  was  paid  in 
horses.  This  season  of  submission  passed,  and 
the  indomitable  Median  spirit  rose  again,  when 
Sargon  conquered  several  insurgent  towns,  and 
formally  annexed  them  to  his  own  kingdom. 
To  perpet\iate  the  subjugation,  he  also,  accord- 
dng  to  his  favourite  policy,  erected  over  Media 
a  number  of  military  forts  or  garrisons.  Sar- 
pfon's  plan  of  action  was,  as  himself  expresses 
It,  "to  change  the  abodes"  of  his  vassals  by 
wnolesale  deportations.  Babylonians,  Cuthse- 
ans,  and  Scpharvaites,  were  placed  in  Samaria, 
and  Israelites  were  planted  in  the  cities  of 
Media  (2  Ki.  xvi.  24).  Sargon  is  the  only  king 
who  could  have  done  as  the  Bible  describes, 
being  the  first  who  possessed  any  of  the 
Median  towns.  In  one  of  his  inscriptions,  Sen- 
nacherib, son  of  Sargon,  boasts  of  receiving  a 
deputation  from  some  remote  province  of 
Media,  "of  which  the  kings  his  fathers  had 
not  so  much  as  heard;"  and  Esarhaddon 
mentions  a  Median  invasion,  the  seizure  of 
two  chiefs,  and  the  capture  of  great  spoil. 
Media  was  thus  for  many  years  a  refractory 
portion  of  Assyrian  territory.  During  this 
time  it  was  not  a  monarchy,  but  only  a  con- 
federation of  warlike  clans,  each  under  its  own 
chief ;  and  it  is  not  distinctly  known  how  it  so 
rapidly  rose  to  military  unity  and  supremacy. 
The  story  of  Herodotus  is  not  to  be  wholly 
credited,  and  the  annals  of  Ctesias  are  without 
foundation.  But  it  is  beyond  doubt  that, 
t<nvards  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  Media 
Bprang  up  into  a  great  warlike  power,  though 
it  is  impossil)le  to  assign  a  cause  for  its  sudden 
development  under  Cyaxares.  On  the  Behistun 
1  'tiument,  the  royal  race  of  the  Medes  is 
od  only  to  him,  but  not  beyond  him. 
icn,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  a 
irtian  rebel  claimed  the  throne  of  the 
\  ince,  his  chief  plea  w%as  his  descent  from 
ixares.  Saracus,  an  effeminate  king, 
■iided  the  throne  of  Nineveh  about  647  B.C. ; 
!  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  the 
lies  suddenly  marched  out  of  the  passes  of 
Zagros  mountains  and  overran  the  country, 
:  meeting  the  Assyrian  host,  were  signally 
: 'iited,  with  immense  slaughter.  Havinjj 
■  'iganized  his  army,  Cyaxares  made  a  second 
uucl  more  successful  attempt,  but  was  obliged 
to  retreat  into  his  own  country,  as  Herodotus 
states,  to  defend  it  from  a  Scythic  invasion. 
Cyaxares  was  at  first  defeated  by  these 
strangers,  and  a  treaty  of  peace,  vassaJage, 
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and  tribute  was  concluded.  These  predatory 
hordes,  gi-adually  spreading  themselves  over 
Western  Asia,  were  ultimately  weakened. 
The  Median  court  then  invited  the  chiefs  to  a 
banquet,  and  having  intoxicated  them,  slew 
them  in  their  helplessness.  The  nation  then 
rose  to  arms,  and  the  invaders  were  exjK'lIed. 
But  Assyria  had  now  fallen  low;  its  glory  had 
waned ;  and  it  became  an  easy  prey.  Chaldea 
had  been  under  Assyrian  domination  for  half  a 
century,  and  it  was  ready  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Media  to  avenge  itself.  Nabopolassar, 
its  satrap,  joined  Cyaxares,  whose  daughter 
was  given  as  wife  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son 
of  the  former.  By  the  combined  assault  of 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  Nineveh  fell  about 
B.C.  625,  (See  Nineveh.)  The  conquerors 
di^'ided  the  territory ;  and  as  the  result  of  the 
conquest,  Nabopolassar  founded  the  Baby- 
lonian, and  Cyaxares  the  Median  empire. 
(See  Babylon.) 

Cyaxares  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages 
about  594  B.C. — a  prince  neither  famous  for 
ability  nor  conquests.  The  stories  told  of  his 
court  by  the  old  writers,  as  Herodotus  and 
Xenoplion,  may  be  exaggerations,  but  they 
show  us  that  prince  and  people  were  rajiidly 
degenerating;  and  that,  after  the  conquest  of 
Assyria,  the  hardy  Median  nation  was  cor- 
rupted by  luxury,  and  gradually  became  so 
effeminate  as  to  be  an  easy  prey  to  some  brave 
and  ambitious  neighbour.  That  neighboiir 
was  the  Persian  branch  of  the  same  great 
Aryan  race  dwelling  to  the  south  of  Media. 

The  priority  of  the  Medes  was,  however, 
long  recognized,  as  in  the  common  phrase, 
"  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ; "  and 
the  invaders  of  Greece,  under  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  are  called  Medes  by  ^schylus  anil 
Thucydides.  The  two  nations  were  alike  in 
blood,  language,  and  manners,  and  the  amal- 
gamation was  therefore  more  easily  accom- 
plished. But  the  old  restless  sjjirit  was  not 
wholly  quelled,  and  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Media  rebelled,  and  elevated  Phraortes  to  the 
throne.  The  following  is  the  account  of  the 
rebellion  and  its  extinction,  given  by  Darius 
himself  on  the  monumental  rock  of  Behistun  :^ 
"  Says  Darius  the  king — Then  I  went  out  from 
Babylon.  I  proceeded  to  Media.  "When  I 
reached  Media,  a  city  of  Media  named 
Kudrusia,  there  that  Phraortes,  who  was 
called  king  of  Media,  came  mth  an  army 
against  me  to  do  battle.  There  we  fought  a 
battle.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  I  entirely  defeated  the  army 
of  Phraortes.  On  the  26th  day  of  the  month 
Adukanish,  then  it  was  we  thus  fought  the 

battle Says  Darius  the  king— Then 

that  Phraortes,  with  his  faithful  horsemen, 
fled  from  thence  to  a  district  of  Media,  called 
Phages.  Then  I  sent  an  army,  by  which 
Phraortes  was  taken  (and)  brought  before  me. 
I  cut  off  both  his  nose,  and  his  ears,  and  his 
tongue ;  and  I  led  him  away  (captive  ?)  He 
was  kept  chained  at  my  door ;  all  the  kingdom 
beheld  him.  Afterwards  I  crucified  him  at 
Agbatana.  And  the  men  who  were  his  chief 
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followers  I  slew  within  the  citadel  at  Aj?ba- 
tana."  About  a  century  after,  the  Medes  rose 
to  arms  again,  but  were  finally  put  down  by 
Darius  Nothus. 

Few  remains  of  Median  art  and  architecture 
have  been  preserved,  and  the  towns  seem  for  a 
long  time  to  have  been  unwalled.  The  Medes 
were  a  brave  race,  but  cruel  in  their  wars,  for 
they  were  bent  on  blood  and  lust,  as  the 
Hebrew  prophet  intimates.  The  soldiei-s  were 
in  general  armed  like  the  Persians.  Jeremiah 
describes  the  Median  "arrows  as  those  of  a 
mighty  expert  man."  The  Medes  v/ere  cele- 
brated for  the  use  of  the  bow,  with  which  they 
fought  on  horseback.  They  were  in  fact  a 
nation  of  mounted  bowmen.  Their  arrows, 
according  to  an  ancient  writer,  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  were  ' '  poisoned  with  a  bituminous 
liquor,  called  naphtha.  Thus  prepared,  they 
were  shot  from  a  slack  bow,  and  burned  the 
flesh  with  such  violence,  that  water  only  in- 
creased the  flame;  dust  alone  could  abate  it." 
The  same  writer  reports  that  they  encouraged 
a  breed  of  large  dogs,  "  to  whom  they  used  to 
throw  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  parents,  and 
relations  when  at  the  point  of  death,  looking 
upon  it  as  dishonourable  to  die  in  their  beds, 
or  to  be  laid  in  the  ground."  The  x^ractice  of 
polygamy,  so  inconsistent  with  domestic  happi- 
ness, was  carried  by  the  Medes  to  great  excess. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  even  enforced  by 
law,  and  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  the 
wives  as  well  as  enjoined  upon  the  husbands. 
In  confirming  alliances,  the  Medes,  according 
to  Herodotus,  like  the  Lydians  (besides  the 
ceremonies  they  used  in  common  Avith  the 
Greeks),  were  accustomed  to  make  an  incision 
in  the  arm,  and  to  pledge  one  another  in  the 
mingled  blood.  They  were  evidently  advanced 
in  civilization  prior  to  their  union  with  the 
Persians.  The  rich  colour  and  elegant  texture 
of  their  dresses  prove  their  early  commerce 
and  manufactures.  Their  own  country  was 
opulent,  for  it  was  also  the  great  mercantile 
highway  of  Asia,  and  their  victorious  arms 
brought  them  immense  tribute.  The  rigid  and 
formal  etiquette  of  their  royal  court  is  reflected 
in  the  similar  Persian  ceremonial.  Their 
alphabet  was  simpler  than  tliat  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  The  religion  was  originally  Zoro- 
astrian,  but  degraded  in  course  of  time  by 
Magianism,  which  brought  a  cumbrous  sacer- 
dotalism and  a  priestly  caste  into  a  simpler 
and  purer  creed,  and  established  fire-worship 
on  picturesque  altars,  with  numerous  cere- 
monies, oracular  utterances,  and  mystic  in- 
cantations.    (See  Persia.) 

MEDIATOR  (GaL  iii.  19)— one  who  inter- 
poses between  two  parties  at  variance,  with  the 
view  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  them. 
The  title  belongs  pre-eminently  to  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  in  and  by  whom  God  is  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself  (1  Tim.  ii.  5 ;  Heb.  viii. 
6 ;  xii.  24) ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
he  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and 
man.  Of  course  our  blessed  Saviour  has  always 
stood  in  that  relation,  as  well  before  as  since 
bis  nuuiif  estation  in  the  flesh.  He  is  the  An^el 
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of  the  covenant,  by  whom  all  the  Divine 
communications  were  made  under  the  several 
dispensations.  Of  the  new  covenant  he  became 
the  surety  as  well  as  the  Mediator,  sealing  it 
with  his  own  blood;  and  the  blessings  of  this 
covenant  are  now,  and  ever  will  be,  bestowed  in 
virtue  of  his  merits  and  intercession.  The 
errors  and  absurdities  into  which  many  are 
betrayed  who  reject  this  doctrine  are  without 
number.  No  view  of  the  subject  accords  with 
the  Divine  oracles,  •  or  brings  into  their  just 
relation  all  the  parties  concerned,  exc6i)t  that 
which  contemplates  the  Redeemer  both  in  his 
divine  and  human  nature.  On  the  one  hand 
he  is  identified  with  the  infinite  Jehovah,  whose 
honour  and  glory  are  to  be  maintained,  and 
whose  favour  is  to  be  secured;  while  on  the 
other  he  is  the  self-offered,  atoning  sacrifice 
for  sin ;  and,  as  the  friend  of  sinners,  he  invites 
them  to  come  to  him  in  faith  and  penitence, 
and  receive  the  boundless  blessings  of  God's 
grace,  secured  to  them  by  his  own  prevailing 
intercession.  The  natures  of  the  offended  and 
of  the  oft'ending  parties  meet  in  him — God's 
fellow  and  man's  brother.  God's  glory  is  dear 
to  him  as  God,  man's  interests  are  dear  to  him 
as  Man.  In  all  ages,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  there  has  constantly  prevailed  such  a 
sense  of  the  holiness  of  the  supreme  Divinity, 
as  to  make  recourse  to  some  sort  of  mediation 
universal.  There  is  not  a  form  of  religion 
known,  even  among  the  savages  and  heathen 
nations,  which  does  not  recognize,  with  more 
or  less  distinctness,  the  necessity  of  a  Meiliator 
between  the  Divinity  and  man.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  consideration  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  doctrine  itself  contrary  to 
reason  and  analogy,  sufficiently  establishes  it 
against  the  objections  and  cavils  of  scoffers  and 
unbelievers. 
MED"  CINE.  (See  Physicians.) 
MEGIDDO  (Josh.  xii.  21)— a  citybelongin- 
to  Manasseh,  but  lying  within  the  limits  if 
Issachar,  not  far  from  the  river  Kishon,  who.se 
waters  are  hence  called  the  "  waters  of 
Megiddo  "  (Judg.  v.  19).  Its  inhabitants  were 
not  expelled  by  Manasseh;  but  when  Israel 
became  strong  they  were  made  tributary. 
Solomon  fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  residence 
of  one  of  his  commissaries  who  provided  stores 
of  provision  for  his  household  (1  Ki.  iv.  12 ;  ix. 
15).  There,  too,  Ahaziah  died,  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  in  battle,  and  Josiah  was  slain  by 
Pharaoh-nechoh  of  Egypt  (2  Ki.  ix.  27 ;  xxiii. 
29).  The  "waters  of  Megiddo"  (Judg.  v.  21) 
are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  river  Kishon. 
It  is  the  present  El-Lejjtin. 

MELCHIZEDEK  — Am^f  of  righteousness 
(Gen.  xiv.  18).  This  mysterious  person  Avas 
king  of  Salem,  which  many  suppose  was  after- 
wards Jerusalem  (though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  title,  "king  of  Salem,"  was  a  mere 
appellation,  signifying  king  of  peace).  He  is 
mentioned  before  the  institution  of  the  Aaronic 
order  as  a  "  priest  of  the  most  high  God."  His 
birth  and  genealogy  are  concealed — ]:)erhapa 
purposely — or  the  ])hrase  "without  father," 
&c.,  may  mean  that  his  parents  were  of  obscure 
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w  low  origin.  This  latter  notion  is  not  probable. 
WJB  know  not  that  he  had  a  predecessor  or 
uiocessor ;  at  any  rate  the  time  of  his  priesthood 
jnted,  and  in  this  respect  different 
Levitical  priesthood  (Num.  viii.  24, 
•  phrase,  "having  neither  beginning 
H.r  end  of  life,"  may  apply  either  to 
1  his  birth  and  death  being  unknown, 
■r  "to^ilic  indefinite  term  of  his  official  life. 
\.bi»fi.im  showed  his  respect  for  the  age,  rank, 
)ie^  iUid  priestly  oifice  of  Melchizedek,  by 
)aying  IrirS-  a  tithe  of  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in 
he  battle ^vith  Chedorlaoraer  and  his  allies, 
ihom  he-pursued  to  Hobah ;  and  hence  the 
rgument  of  the  apostle,  that  if  Abraham, 
4iom  the  Jews  regarded  so  highly,  and  who 
/as  the  ancestor  of  the  sons  of  I^evi,  thus 
.cknowledged  the  dignity  and  superiority  of 
delchizedek,  surely  Christ,  the  great  High 
?riest,  of  whom  Melchizedek  was  but  an 
m^erfect  type,  was  worthy  of  similar  or  still 
ji-eater  liomage.  And  if  the  ancestor  of  Levi 
;hus  paid  homage  to  Melchizedek,  the  type  of 
CSwist,  surely  the  priesthood  which  was  filled 
by  the  sons  of  Levi  must  be  regarded  as  far 
inferior  in  dignity  and  excellence  to  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ  himself,  (Heb.  v.,  vi.,  vii.)  His 
priesthood  resembled  Christ's,  in  its  being 
underived  and  untransferred,  and  in  its 
jombining  also  the  power  and  prerogatives  of 
royalty. 

Who  he  was  has  been  disputed. 
■i  "The  Hieracitas  held  Melchizedek  to  be  the 

*  ^ly  Spirit. 

'^rhe  Melchizedeciani,  the  author  of  which 
||;ct  was  Theodotus  or  Thomas,  held  Melchi- 
re dek  to  be  one  of  the  ^ui/«u£i§  of  God,  emanated 

^n  him,  superior  to  Christ,  and  after  the 
'4  uf  whom  Christ  was  formed. 
"''     ,  i^  an  ancient  o^jinion,  as  Epiph.  Haeres. 
.  II.   testifies,  that  Melchizeilek  was  the 
I  of  God — i.  e.,  the  Logos;  the  same  who 
uj .  I  (cared  to  Abraham  and  to  the  patriarchs,  &c. 
'■.'■  "  Origen,    and    after    him    Didjonus,    held 

•  '   Ichizcdek  to  be  an  angel. 

» )thers  have  held  that  Melchizedek  was  a 
1  II  fonned  before  the  creation,  out  of  sjnritual 
J  and  not  of  earthly  matter. 

"  Melchizedek  was  Enoch,  sent  again  to  live 
on  earth  after  the  flood.     So  Hen.  Hulsius. 

"  Melchizedek  was  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah— 
i,  favourite  notion. 

"Melchizedek  was  Job.     So  G.  Kohlreis. 
"It  is  unknown  who  he  was.     So  Lyser, 
[  Gesner,    Baldwin,    Crenius,     Budda^us,    and 
I  others." — Stuart's  Corn,  on  the  Hebrews. 

These  are   vain   suppositions — unsupported 

I  by  analogy  or  Scrij^ture.     This  priest-king  was 

of  Hamite  extraction — as  he  was  a  Canaanite ; 

and   not   being    of    the    seed    of    Shem,    his 

lalogy  has    no    place   in  Scripture.      He 

M  not  have  been  the  Son  of  God  in  human 

i..-iUi,  as  some  have  ingeniously  maintained, 

|;  for   Paul   could   not   argue   that    Christ  had 

been  made  a  type  of  himself.     Such  vitiated 

reasoning  would  only  be  pro\ing  a  thing  by 

itself — a  species  of  fallacy  which  cannot  be 

ascribed  to  an  inspired  author.     The  language 
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is,  indeed,  strikin:--  -  '  ■  .liar;  but  a  little 
attention  to  Mel.  tt'ry,  office,  aud 

character  Hufticieni  i  ,  , ,  it. 

MELITA  (Acts  xxviii.  1),  now  Malta— 
an  island  12  miles  in  breatlth  and  20  in 
length,  lying  between  Sicilv  and  Africa,  aljout 
200  miles  east  of  Tunis,  and  in  that  i>art  of  the 
Mediterranean  which,  in  the  ajjostle's  day,  wa:* 
often  called  Adria,  including  the  Ionian  anti 
Sicilian  seas,  according  to  the  testimony  «^f 
Ptolemy  and  Strabo.  Here  Paul  and  his 
company  were  shipwrecked  on  the  passage  to 
Rome,  and  were  very  kindly  treated  by  the 
inhabitants,  especially  by  Pubhus  the  governor. 
A  modern  traveller  says, — "Passed  St.  Paul's 
harbour,  where  the  apostle  was  shipwrecked. 
In  reading  the  account  of  this  shipwTeck,  I  had 
ever  experienced  difficulty  in  comprehending 
how  there  could  be  a  place  fonned  on  the  coast 
of  an  island  where  'two  seas  met.'  But  in 
viewing  the  spot  pointed  out  where  the  ship 
was  'thrust  in,'  the  difficulty  was  removed. 
The  island  Gozo  lies  west  of  the  main  island 
(Malta),  and  is  separated  only  by  a  strait,  from 
half  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  When  a 
violent  euroclydon  (east  wind)  prevails,  and 
the  seas  run  high,  a  powerful  current  is  forced 
in  at  each  end  of  this  strait,  which  ranges 
nearly  north  and  south.  The  ship  was  driven 
in  at  the  north  end,  and  struck  in  a  small  nook 
on  the  Malta  side,  about  40  rods  from  the 
entrance.  This  strait  must  have  been,  I  think, 
'  the  creek  with  a  shore,  into  which  they  were 
minded,  if  possible,  to  thrust  in  the  ship;' 
for,  while  lying  off  to  the  north,  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  has  the  exact  appearance  of  the 
mouth  of  a  creek  or  river." 

A  locality  somewhat  different  has  been 
assigned  to  the  shipwreck  by  others.  But  the 
name  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  has,  however,  been 
long  associated  with  the  deep  bay  referred  to 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  the  vessel 
is  supposed  to  have  struck  on  its  western  head- 
land. A  recent  author  has  \vritten  a  very 
ingenious  and  ijiteresting  book  on  the  subject — 
The  Voi/age  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  by 
Jas.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordanhill,  1848. 

Some  have  denied  that  Malta  was  the  scene 
of  the  shipwreck,  and  have  placed  it  at  Meleda,' 
a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic.  Bryant, 
Falconer,  and  Hales  have  advocated  this 
view.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  CTound 
for  their  hypothesis.  Malta  has  an  unbrolcn 
tradition  in  its  favour,  and  the  name  Ailriii 
was  anciently  given  to  the  whole  of  the  ^a 
that  rolls  between  Greece  and  Sicily.  Meleda, 
the  small  islet,  never  seems  to  have  been  of 
such  importance  as  to  have  a  Roman  Pro- 
consul resident  on  it ;  but  Malta  had.  Should 
a  ship  sail  to  the  western  coivst  of  Italy  from 
Meleda,  there  would  be  necessity  for  her  to 
touch  at  SjTacuse  ere  she  could  come  to 
Rhegium. 

This  island  was  early  settled  by  a  Phoenician 
colony.  Since  tlie  Christian  era  it  has  belonged 
successively  to  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Saracens, 
Normans,  Germans,  and  French,  until  Charles 
V.  surrendered  it  to  tlie  knights  of  St.  John 
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of  Jerusalem,  who  were  dispossessed  by  Bona- 
parte ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  1814  it  was  allotted 
to  England.  At  present  it  is  the  centre  of 
extensive  missionary  operations. 

MELONS  (Num.  xi.  5)— probably  what  is 
known  to  us  as  the  water-melon,  a  fruit  which 
is  stiU  found  in  great  i^erfection  in  Egypt,  and 


which  travellers  tell  us  furnishes  the  chief 
food  and  drink  of  the  lower  classes  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  ''  * 

MEMPHIS.     (See  Nope.) 

MEN  AHEM  (2  Ki.  xv.  14)  was  the  son  of 
Gadi,  and  having  slain  Shallum,  king  of 
Samaria,  reigned  in  his  stead.  His  reign, 
which  lasted  ten  years,  was  distinguished  for 
cruelty  and  oppression  (2  Ki.  xv.  10-20). 

MENE  (Dan.  v.  25)— a  word  of  that  signi- 
ficant sentence  which  appeared  on  the  wall  of 
Belshazzar's  banqueting-hall,  to  warn  him  of 
the  impending  destruction  of  Babylon.  The 
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whole  sentence  is  in  the  pure  Chaldee  language, 
and  reads,  when  translated  literally,  "  Mene, 
he  is  numbered;  Mene,  he  is  numbered; 
Tekel,  he  is  weighed;  Upharsin,  they  are 
dividing."  Peres,  in  the  original  language,  is 
the  same  word  with  Upharsin,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent number.  The  words,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  are  Chaldee  passive  participles. 
The  last  is  active  plural,  with  the  conjunction 
preceding.     (See  Belshazzar.  ) 

MEPHAATH  (Josh.  xiii.  18)  is  supposed 
to  have  been  contiguous  to  Kedemoth,  Bezer, 
and  Jahzah  (1  Chr.  vi.  78,  79).  In  later  times 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moabites  (Jer.  xlviii. 
21).  And  apparently  it  lay  in  the  Mishor — 
the  Belka  of  more  modern  times. 

MEPHIBOSHETH.  1.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8)  Was 
a  son  of  Saul,  who,  with  his  brother  and  five 
others  of  tlie  family,  suffered  a  violent  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites. 

2.  (2  Sam.  iv.  4)  Or  MERIBAAL  (1  Chr.  viii. 
34),  was  a  son  of  Jonathan,  and  grandson  of 
Saul,  who,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  fell  from 
his  nurse's  arms,  and  was  ever  after  a  cripple. 
When  David  was  in  quiet  possession  of  liis 
kingdom,  he  sought  out  this  branch  of  the 
family  of  Jonathan  his  friend,  and  not  only 
gave  him  an  honourable  place  in  his  palaco, 
but  made  ample  provision  for  his  family*  The 
interesting  history  of  this  liberal  proceeding  <"" 
David  is  minutely  related  in  2  Sam.  ix.  1 ' 
the  treachery  of  Ziba,  his  steward,  Me])li 
bosheth  was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  estat* 

MERAB    (1    Sam.    xiv.     49)— the    ekl. 
daughter  of  Saul,  who  promised  her  to  Da\  i  ^ 
in    marriage;     but    she    married    Adriel    of 
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IVIeliolath,  by  whom  she  had  five  sons,  and 
])avid  took  her  sister  Michal.  The  five  sons 
of  Merab  suffered  a  violent  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).  They  are 
culled  "the  five  sons  of  Michal,  whonn  she 
l)i()ught  up  for  Adriel" — i>erhap8  her  former 
liusband. 

MERCHANTS  (Isa.  xxiii.  2).  The  earliest 
TTiode  of  commerce  was  doubtless  by  caravans. 
'i"he  merchants  to  whom  Josejjh  was  sold  were 
probably    of    this    character.       The     earliest 

immerce  with  India,  of  which  we  have  any 
iiiowledge,  was  carried  on  in  this  way  by 
the  merchants  of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  There 
was,  however,  considerable  intercourse  between 
many  countries  by  water.  The  Phoenicians 
held  the  first  rank  as  a  commercial  nation,  and 
their  first  metropolis  was  Sidon,  and  afterwards 
Tyre.  Something  may  be  learned  of  their 
commerce  from  Ezek.  xxvii.  and  xxviil  (See 
Ships.)  The  commerce  of  the  Egyptians  was 
also  very  extensive.  They  imported  goods 
from  India,  and  carried  on  an  export  trade 
with  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.     The 

andering  life  of  those  early  merchants  for 

lice  of  lucrative  traffic  seems  to  be  alluded  to 
1  )y  the  apostle  James  (iv.  13).     (See  Phoenicia.  ) 

MERCY  (Gen.  xix.  19)— an  attribute  of  the 
Divine  Being,  for  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  are  indebted  wholly  to  revelation.  Had 
not  sin  been  introduced,  mercy  had  never 
been  exhibited.  Moreover,  the  extension  of 
mercy  is  an  act  of  God's  will.  He  must  be 
holy  from  his  nature,  but  he  wills  to  be 
merciful  from  his  gracious  purpose.  The  plan 
of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  provides  for  the 
exercise  of  infinite  mercy,  consistently  with 
■le  most  rigid  demands  of  truth  and  righteous- 
.:jss;  so  that,  under  this  gracious  dispensation, 
"  mercy  and  truth  "  may  be  said  to  "  have  met 
together,"  and  "righteousness  and  peace"  to 
"have  kissed  each  other"  (Ps,  Ixxxv.  10). 

The  expression,  "I  will  have  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice"  (Hos.  vi.  6;  Matt.  ix.  13), 
signifies  (as  its  connection  indicates)  that  God 
is  pleased  with  the  exercise  of  mercy  rather 
than  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  though  sin 
has  made  the  latter  necessary  (comp.  1  Sam. 
XV.  22). 

Mercy  is  also  a  Christian  grace,  and  no  duty 
is  more  strongly  urged  by  the  Scriptures  than 
the  exercise  of  it  towards  all  men,  and 
especially  towards  such  as  have  trespassed 
against  us  (Matt,  xviii.  33-35).  (See  Forgive- 
ness. ) 

_  Mercy-seat  (Exod.  xxv.  17).  This  was  the 
lid  or  cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  It  was 
made  of  gold,  and  two  cherubs  of  gold  were 
placed  at  each  end,  stretching  their  wings 
towards  each  other.  The  lid  of  the  ark  was  the 
royal  seat,  upon  which  God  was  supposed  to 
be  present  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  hear  and 
answer  prayer,  and  to  make  known  his  holy 
will.  The  term  is  applied  to  Christ  (Rom.  iii. 
25),  and  rendered  in  our  vei-sion  "propitiation." 
The  Hebrew  name  signifies  a  covering.  It  was, 
and  is,  (Jod's  throne  of  grace;  and  sinners  ap- 
proach it  now  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
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MERIBAH.     (See  Rephidim.) 

MERODACH  (Jer.  i.  2)-the  name  of  an 
idol-god  of  the  Babylonians,  supposed  to  have 
represented  the  planet  Mars ;  often  called  on 
the  monuments  Jiel-Merodach. 

MERODACH-BALADAN  (2  Ki.  xx.  12) 
— a  king  of  Babylon,  who  sent  messengers  to 
Hezekiah  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery 
— ostensibly  to.  enquire  about  the  miracle  of 
the  sun-dial,  but  really  to  form  an  alliance 
against  Assyria.  Merodach,  after  a  reign  of 
twelve  years,  was  dethroned  by  Sargon,  as  the 
monuments  show.  His  second  reign,  on  being 
restored,  was  only  for  a  few  months;  for 
Sennacherib  boasts  of  having  expelled  him  in 
the  first  year  of  his  o\vn  reign. 

MEROM— AcivAi  (Josh.  xi.  5,  6)— a  marshy 
lake  in  the  northern  part  of  Judea,  through 
which  the  Jordan  flows.  It  is  now  called 
El-Huleh,  as  is  the  valley  which  encloses  it. 
It  is  about  12  miles  above  Tiberias,  and  was 
regarded  by  many  as  properly  the  source  of 
the  Jordan,  Most  of  its  bed  is  dry  in  summer, 
and  is.  overgrowa  with  grass  and  shrubbery, 
affording  retreats  for  wild  beasts.  In  the 
spring  freshets  the  lake  swells  to  6  miles  in 
length,  and  3A  in  breadth,  and  abounds  with 
fish.  It  is  called  the  "waters  of  Merom,"  or 
"high  waters,"  because  it  was  higher  than  the 
other  lakes  of  Judea.     (See  Jordan.  ) 

Dr.  Wilson  thus  speaks  of  it : — "  When  we 
had  gone  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
the  north,  we  were  opposite  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake — the  waters  of  Merom  of 
the  Bible,  the  Semechonites  of  Josephus,  and 
the  Bahr  Hiileh  and  Bahr  Klait  of  the  present 
times.  We  left  our  road  and  went  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake ;  and  we  were  glad  that  we 
did  so,  for  we  found  it  laid  down  in  the  map 
with  a  considerable  want  of  accuracy.  The 
greatest  body  of  the  lake  is  to  the  west  of  the 
emergence  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Jordan  is 
rather  wide  at  its  exit.  Indeed,  the  lake  itself 
at  this  place  tapers  somewhat  to  the  south, 
after  it  has  run  in  a  tolerably  straight  line 
from  the  west.  There  are  no  considerable 
banks  on  the  south  and  west  of  the  lake,  and 
but  a  small  rise  in  the  water  would  make  it 
overflow.  On  the  margin  of  the  lake  itself, 
and  over  a  good  part  of  its  surface  throughout, 
there  are  a  great  many  sedges,  rushes,  and 
lotuses.  Thousands  of  aquatic  birds  are  seen 
gambolling  on  its  bosom,  and  many  swallows 
skimming  its  surface.  Its  waters  have  not 
quite  the  purity  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  as  it  is 
fed  by  several  muddy  streams  running  through 
a  morass.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
effect  its  drainage." — Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii., 
pp.  IGl,  lfi2.     (See  Jordan.) 

MEROZ  (Judg.  V.  23)  — a  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  brook  Kishon,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  accursed  for  refusing  to  come  to 
the  help  of  Israel  in  the  contest  with  Sisera. 

MESECH  (Ps.  cxx.  5),  or  MESHECH 
(Ezek.  xxxii.  26) — the  name  of  tlie  country  in 
the  north-eastern  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  settled  by  the  posterity  of 
Mesech,  the  son  of  Japheth.  They  had  con- 
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siderable  commerce  with  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
13).  Some  suppose  the  Muscovites  were  of 
this  race.  The  prince  of  Rosh  is  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2  mentioned 
along  with  MesLech — the  Moschi.  Rosh  is 
supposed  by  some  to  mean  the  early  progenitors 
of  modern  Russia,  The  terms  Mesech  and 
Kedar,  in  the  above  passage  from  the  Psalms, 
are  supposed  to  denote  northern  and  southern 
barbarians  generally. 

MESHA.  1.  A  Place  (Gen.  x.  30).  Sup- 
posed to  denote  the  country  called  by  the 
Greeks  Messene,  and  lying  near  the  modern 
Bassora. 

2.  A  Person  (2  Ki.  iii.  4).  A  king  of  Moab, 
who  refused  to  pay  to  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel, 
■the  annual  tribute  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  to  his  father  Ahab.  For  this 
offence  Jehoram  determined  to  punish  him ; 
and  calling  to  his  aid  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  and  the  king  of  the  Edomites,  he 
invaded  the  territory  of  Moab,  signally  defeated 
them,  desolated  their  country,  and  at  last  the 
king  and  his  army  Were  closely  besieged  in  a 
walled  town.  In  this  extremity,  Mesha  at- 
tempted to  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy's 
ranks ;  but  failing  in  this,  he  made  the  horrible 
sacrifice  of  his  eldest  son  to  some  idol-god ;  and 
it  was  done  openly  upon  the  wall,  in  sight  of 
the  camp  of  Israel,  that  they  might  be  per- 
suaded, by  such  a  revolting  spectacle,  to  raise 
the  siege.  This  effect  was  produced;  for  we 
are  told  that  they  immediately  retired,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  great  spoil. 

MESHACH.     (See  Abednego.) 

MESHECH.     (See  Mesech.) 

MESOPOTAMIA  (Deut.  xxiii.  4),  or 
ARAM,  of  the  tioo  rivers,  elsewhere  called 
"Padan-aram"  (Gen.  xxviii.  2),  or  the  "plain 
of  Aram,"  was  the  name  of  the  country  lying 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eup)hrates,  and 
especially  of  the  north-west  portion  of  it.  It 
was  the  first  abode  of  men  both  before  and 
after  the  flood,  and  was  bounded  north  by 
Armenia,  east  by  Assyria,  south  by  Arabia, 
and  west  by  Syria,  and  embraced  the  modern 
El-jesira  of  Turkey. 

MESSENGER  (MaL  iii.  1).  The  laws  and 
edicts  of  the  Jewish  kings  were  proclaimed 
near  the  royal  residence  by  public  criers;  but 
they  were  made  known  to  more  distant  towns 
and  provinces  by  messengers  sent  for  that 
purpose  (1  Sam.  xi.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvL  22 ;  Amos 
iv.  5).  They  stood  in  the  gate  of  the  city, 
where  the  largest  mass  of  people  might  be 
found,  and  proclaimed  the  law  or  message,  as 
in  Jer.  xi.  6;  xvii.  10,  20.  At  Jerusalem 
these  messages  were  proclaimed  in  the  temi)le, 
where  a  concourse  of  people  was  always  met. 
Our  Saviour  is  called  the  "  Messenger  of  the 
covenant "  (Mai,  iii.  1),  inasmuch  as  he  divested 
himself  of  his  divine  and  eternal  glory,  and, 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  came  to  declare 
the  will  of  God,  to  seal  the  covenant  of  grace 
with  his  precious  blood,  and  thus  to  make 
propitiation  for  our  sins. 

The  spies  concealed  by  Rahab  (Josh.  vi.  17) 
are  also  called  "messengers:"  and  the  punish- 
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ment  which  God  inflicts  on  the  wicked^or  their 
sins  is  also  called  a  "messenger."  "An  evil 
man  seeketh  onlv  rebelhon;  therefore  a  cruel 
messenger  shall  be  sent  against  him "  (Prov. 
xvii.  11). 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  also  called 
"messengers"  (2  Cor.  viii.  23),  because  they 
declare  or  announce  the  message  of  mercy 
which  the  Gospel  contains. 

MESSIAH  (Dan.  ix.  25),  or  MESSIAS 
(John  iv.  25),  signifies  anointed — a  title  given 
by  way  of  emin(?nce  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
sometimes  applied  by  the  sacred  writers  in  a 
subordinate  sense,  as  to  Cyrus  in  Isa.  xlv.  1; 
but  when  applied  t(?  Christ,  it  denotes  that  he 
unites  in  himself  the  offices  of  a  prophet,  a 
priest,  and  a  king— not  of  the  Jews  only,  but 
of  all  mankind. 

The  promise  of  a  Messiah  is  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament— a  doctrine 
gradiially  unfolded  through  aU  the  ages 
which  preceded  the  period  of  his  advent. 
But  when  he  came,  the  Jewish  mind  had 
been  blinded.  The  spirituality  of  his  mission 
and  enterprise  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
Jews  exi^ected  the  Messiah  would  be  their 
deliverer  from  civil  bondage,  and  would  raise 
them  as  a  nation  to  great*  power.  Hence 
they  rejected  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  and 
put  him  to  shame  and  death.  They  were  dis- 
appointed and  offended  because  his  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  and  promised  no  privileges 
to  them  in  distinction  from  the  Gentiles.  The 
whole  Scriptures  abound  with  evidence  that 
they  were  and  are  under  a  gross  delusion ;  and 
the  Christian  church  is  looking  with  deep 
interest  for  the  time  \^hen  the  veil  shall  be 
taken  from  their  eyes ;  when  thej^  shall  look  on 
Him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourn ;  and 
when  they  shall  receive  him  as  the  long- 
promised  and  long-expected  Messiah.  (For  a 
full  account  of  the  character  and  ofiice,  &c.,  of 
the  Messiah,  see  Christ  ;  and  for  his  biography, 
see  Jesus.) 

METHEG-AMMAH— 6HcZ?e  of  the  mother 
city  (2  Sam.  viii.  1) — the  same  with  Gath 
(comp.  1  Chr.  xviii.  1). 

MIC  AH— written  in  full  form,  MICAIAH 
—IV ho  is  as  Jehovah?  (Judg.  xvii.  1.)  1.  A 
celebrated  idolater  in  mount  Ephraim,  who 
persuaded  a  Levite  to  oflSciate  as  his  priest  for 
a  stipulated  reward.  The  emissaries  sent  out 
by  the  tribe  of  Dan  to  find  a  settlement  for 
them,  happened  to  call  at  Micah's  house,  and 
saw  the  idols  and  the  Levite,  a  grandson  of 
Moses;  and  the  party  of  the  Dauites  who 
afterwards  went  to  Laish  took  Micah's  house 
in  their  way,  secured  all  his  images,  and 
persuaded  his  priest  to  accompany  them. 
Micah  endeavoured  to  obtain  them  again,  but 
in  vain,  (Judg.  xviii.)  This  incidtint  shows  the 
lawless  and  unsettled  state  of  society  at  that 
disturbed  period. 

2.  (Mic.  i.  1)  The  prophet  was  a  native  of 
Mareshah — hence  called  the  Morasihite — a 
village  in  the  south  of  the  territory  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  44).  It  is  supposed  that  a  reference 
to  one  of  his  predictions   saved  the   life   of 
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.Teremiah  (Jer.  xxvi.  18-2 1).  Such  a  reference 
vouches  for  the  genuiueuess  of  the  oracles 
ascribed  to  Micah. 

Pkophecy  of,  is  the  thirty-third  in  the  order 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  It  was  uttered 
within  the  space  of  fifty  years — viz.,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Jotham  to  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  or  nearly  con- 
temporaneously with  Isaiah.  The  prophecies 
f)f  Micah  which  are  recorded  in  the  sacred 
mon  make  but  seven  chapters,  and  are 
tvided  into  three  sections : — 

1.  Prophecies  in  the  reign  of  Jotham,  full 
denunciation  for  sin— sin  for  which  there 

)uld  be  no  aix>logy  in  a  land  of  Divine 
lumination ;  foreshowing  also  Samaria's  over- 
irow,  and  Sennacherib's  march  agaiiist  Jeru- 
lem,  (ch.  i.) 

2.  Proi)hecies  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  some- 
Irhat  similar  in  texture  and  design — menacing 

rael,  and  foretelling  destruction  to  Judah; 
)nveying  heavy  censure  and  wo  to  such  as 
)uld  not  bear  to  have  the  truth  spoken  to 
lem,  and  who,  full  of  spiritual  indolence 
lemselves,  exercised  a  hateful  tyranny  over 
the  people;  ending,  however,  with  a  glorious 

Srediction  of  the  blessings  and  extension  of 
lessiah's  kingdom  (chs.  ii.-iv.  8), 

3.  Prophecies  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
containing,  among  other  oracles,  one  of  great 
beauty  and  i^recision  in  reference  to  the 
Saviour's  birth  ,1  (chs.  iv.  9;  v.  1-5;  vii.) 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  last  prophecy 
is,  that  it  is  very  explicit  respecting  the  birth- 
place and  i>rominent  characteristics  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  blessings  of  his  reign  upon 
earth.  The  passage  now  referred  to  is  found 
in  the  fifth  chapter : — 

"And  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephrathah, 

Art  small  to  be  among  Judah's  thousands; 

Still  out  of  thee  shall  lie  come  to  me 

To  be  a  Governor  in  Israel; 

Whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  old — 

From  days  of  eternity. 

Notwithstanding  he  will  give  thee  up, 

Till  the  period  when  Siui  who  is  to  bear 

Hath  brought  forth. 

And  the  rest  of  his  brethren  shall  come  back 

To  the  sons  of  Israel. 

And  He  shall  stand  and  feed  in  the  strength  of 

Jehovah, 
In  the  majesty  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  his  God, 
And  they  shall  endure : 

For  now  shall  He  be  great  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
And  this  very  one  shall  be  oui-  Peace,"  &c. 

Christ's  birth  of  a  woman  pointed  out  so 
specifically,  its  place  so  correctly  named,  and  his 
pre-existent  dignity,  along  with  his  functions 
and  success  as  Messiah,  so  graphically  marked, 
are,  "without  controversy,"  contained  in  this 
old  prediction. 

The  style  of  Micah  approaches  in  many 
sections  to  that  of  Isaiah,  as  in  ch.  vii.  18-20 ; 
and  it  also  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
rapid  transitions  of  Hosea.  The  rhythm  is  in 
general  round  and  full,  with  an  occasicmal 
play  upon  words.  His  use  of  figurative 
language  is  beautiful  and  appropriate,  and 
his  oracles  sometimes  assmne  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.      Micah   was   a    contemporary   of 
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Isaiah ;  and  their  nearness  of  age  and  similarity 
of  theme  may  account  for  the  remarkal)le 
coincidences  of  thought  and  style  to  be  found 
in  various  portions  of  their  writings. 

MICAIAH.     (SeeAHAB.) 

MICHAEL— w/to  as  God  (Dan.  x.  13)— a 
name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sacred 
writings.  It  is  appHed  xiarticularlv  to  an 
angel,  or  a  prince  of  angels  (as  the  name 
denotes,  Jude  9) ;  and  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
the  same  Michael  is  spoken  of  as  a  prince : 
some  suppose  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  (See 
Archangel.) 

MICHAL  (]  Sam.  xiv.  49)— second 
daughter  of  Saul,  and  the  wife  of  David.  She 
was  evidently  an  unprincipled  woman:  yet 
she  was  attached  to  her  husband  in  the  early 
portion  of  her  life ;  for  when  she  aided  David 
to  escape  from  the  fury  of  her  enraged  father, 
she  placed  an  image  on  the  couch,  so  that 
when  the  messengers  came  to  seize  him,  Michal 
told  them  he  was  sick  in  bed.  Saul  directed 
him  to  be  brought,  sick  or  well ;  and  when  the 
messengers  came  again  and  discovered  the 
trick,  Michal  excused  herself  to  her  father  by 
a  direct  falsehood.  During  David's  exile 
Michal  married  another  man,  with  whom  she 
lived  nine  or  ten  years.  David  having  in  the 
meantime  become  established  on  the  throne, 
required  of  Abner,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty,  that  Michal  should  be  restored  to 
him,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

As  an  evidence  of  her  impiety,  we  are  told 
that  she  despised  David  when  she  saw  the 
expressions  of  his  gratitude  and  joy  at  the 
approach  of  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  was 
evidently  filled  with  passion  and  contempt. 
For  this  sin  she  was  visited  with  a  special 
penalty  (2  Sam.  vi.  16-23). 

MICHMASH  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2),  or  MICH- 
MAS  (Neh.  vii.  31) — a  place  in  Benjamin.  It 
is  supposed  to  lie  on  the  road  through  Rama. 
Probably  a  narrow  defile,  formed  by  two 
abrupt  rugged  rocks  in  mount  Ejihraim,  was 
called  the  "passage  of  Michmash"  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  23),  in  which  w^as  the  garrison  of  the 
Philistines,  and  which  was  probably  so  well 
defended  as  to  make  it  a  safe  depot  for  the 
stores  of  Sennacherib's  army  in  his  advance 
upon  Jerusalem  (Isa.  x.  28,  29).  The  place 
was  in  later  times  of  some  importance  (Neh. 
xi.  31),  and  is  mentioned  by  profane  historians 
400  years  after  Christ.  It  is  now  called 
Mukhmas,  7  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem. 

MICHTAM— rendered  "  golden  "  in  the 
margin — is  a  title  given  to  six  of  David's 
psalms,  (Ps.  xvi.,  Ivi.,  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ix.) 
The  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  known.  It 
may  denote  the  character  of  the  music  or  its 
accompaniments. 

MIDIAN  (Exod.  ii.  15),  or  MADIAN  (Acts 
vii.  29) — a  desert  country  lying  around  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  settled  by  the  posterity  of  JNIidian, 
fourth  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturab.  Midian 
was  celebrated  for  its  camels  (Judg.  vii.  12) ; 
and  the  descendants  of  Ephah,  who  were  the 
posterity  of  JNIidian,  were  rich  in  camels  and 
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dromedaries  (Isa.  Ix.  6).  Hither  Moses  fled, 
and  here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Jethro. 

When  the  children  of  Israel  were  encamped 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  the  Midianites  were 
invited  by  the  Moabites  to  join  in  the  deputa- 
tion to  Balaam,  to  procure  his  services  to  curse 
the  children  of  Israel.  Tor  their  conduct 
towards  the  Israelites  they  were  completely 
subdued;  their  kings  and  their  male  popula- 
tion slain ;  their  cities  and  fortifications  were 
burned;  and  their  property  of  every  kind,  to 
an  almost  incredible  amount,  with  their  wives 
and  offspring,  were  brought  to  the  camp  of 
Israel,  and  there  disposed  of  by  Moses  and 
Eleazar,  (Num.  xxxi. )  Probably  a  few  escaped 
the  general  massacre ;  for  about  two  centuries 
afterwards,  the  Midianites,  who  were  Arabs, 
were  again  a  powerful  nation,  mustering  an 
immense  army,  who,  for  their  oppressive  treat- 
ment of  the  Israelites,  were  defeated  by  Gideon, 
(Judg.  vi.-viii.) 

The  "curtains  of  Midian"  (Hab.  iii.  7)  is  a 
figurative  expression  denoting  the  borders  or 
inhabitants  of  Midian. 

MIGDOL— to?rer  (Exod.  xiv.  2)— a  fortress 
or  tower ;  probal)ly  the  modern  Bir  Suez, 
erected  at  a  watering-place  a  few  miles  north 
of  Suez,  towards  Edom.  An  Egyptian  town 
of  the  same  name  is  referred  to  by  the  pro- 
phet. 

MIGEON  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2)— a  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Michmash  (comp.  Isa.  x.  28).     (See 

MiCHMASH.) 

MILCOLM.     (See  Moloch.) 

MILE.  The  won!  is  from  mille — a  thousand 
— as  the  mile  was  1,000  paces,  or  1,618  yards. 
(See  Measures.) 

MILETUS  (Acts  xx.  15),  or  MILETUM 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20)— a  city  and  sea-port,  and  the 
capital  of  ancient  Ionia.  It  stood  about  40 
miles  south  of  Ephesus,  and  was  second  only 
to  that  city  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  luxury. 
Miletus  is  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of 
Thales,  and  Anaximenes  his  pupil,  and  also 
for  a  magnificent  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo. 
It  was  here  that  Paul  received  the  elders  of 
Ephesus,  whom  he  could  not  visit  in  his  jour- 
ney ;  and  here  he  left  Trophimus  sick. 

MILK  (1  Cor.  iii.  2)— a  liquid  and  very 
nourishing  food,  drawn  principally  from  cows ; 
but  in  the  East,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture, 
milk  of  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  was  highly 
prized  and  used  as  food.  The  simplest  spiritual 
food,  or  the  plain  and  easy  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
wherewith  the  new-born  soul  is  nourished  and 
sustained,  is  compared  to  milk  (Ileb.  v.  12; 
1  Pet.  ii.  2).  _  ^  ^ 

A  "  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey " 
(Josh.  v.  6)  means  a  country  of  extraordinary 
fertility,  affording  everything  which  is  needed 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  life.  The 
phrase,  "wine  and  milk"  (Isa.  Iv,  1),  denotes 
all  spiritual  blessings  and  privileges. 

The  prohibition,  "Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  his  mother's  milk,"  refers  probably  to 
some  heathen  practice  in  connection  with  the 
growth  or  offering  of  first-fruits,  as  the  connec- 
tion would  imply;  and  it  seems  revolting  to 
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prepare  for  food  a  young  animal  in  the  milk 
which  is  its  appropriate  nutriment.  The  pro- 
hibition is  given  three  times  (Exod.  xxiii.  19: 
xxxiv.  26 ;  Deut.'  xiv.  21). 

Cheese  was  made  of  milk  (2  Sam.  xvii.  29). 
The  word  rendered  "cheeses"  in  1  Sam.  xvii. 
18  means  cheeses  of  milk,  supposed  to  have  been 
slices  of  coagulated  or  curdled  milk,  which  had 
been  strained  through  a  leathern  strainer,  and, 
after  it  bad  grown  hard,  was  cut  in  pieces 
for  use.  This  is  much  like  the  modern  process 
of  making  cheese;  and  food  made  in  the  same 
way  is  common  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  under  the  name  of  cheese-curd.  (See 
Butter,  Cheese,  Food.) 

MILL  (Exod.  xi.  5).  The  simplest  mill  for 
bruising  grain  was  nothing  more  than  two 
stones,  between  which  it  was  broken.  Such 
were  often  seen  in  the  country  of  the  Niger 
by  Richard  and  John  Lander,  on  their 
expedition  in  Africa.  If  one  of  these  stones 
be  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  contain  the  corn  to 
be  pounded  by  another  stone,  or  by  a  piece  of 
wood  or  metal,  it  is  not  a  mill,  but  a  mortar. 
When  manna  was  given  in  the  desert,  "  the 
people  went  about  and  gathered  it,  and  ground 
it  in  mills  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar"  (Num.  xi. 
8).  In  the  law  it  is  ordained,  "No  man  shall 
take  the  nether  or  the  upper  millstone  to 
pledge ;  for  he  taketh  life  to  pledge "  (Deut. 
xxiv.  6) — that  is,  he  who  lends  money  must  be 
humane  to  the  borrower,  and  must  not  make 
the  poor  man  pawn  his  mill,  without  which  his 
life  cannot  be  sustained.  Erom  these  mills 
and  mortars  there  must  have  been  obtained  at 
first  only  a  kind  of  peeled  grain,  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  German  graupe,  the  EngHsh 
groats,  and  the  Amei'ican  gi^its,  or  hominy. 
Fine  flour  was  more  laboriously  obtained  from 
household  mills,  like  our  coffee-mills.  The 
latter  implement  is  indeed  far  more  refined  and 
ingenious  than  the  Eastern  hand-mills.  Yet 
we  read  that  Sarah  set  before  the  three  angels 
who  visited  Mamre  cakes  of  "tine  meal "  (Gen. 
xviii.  6).  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that 
sieves  must  have  been  known  at  the  same 
time.     (See  Pestle.) 

Niebuhr  describes  two  kinds  of  Eastern 
hand-mills.  The  first  is  very  simple,  and  con- 
sists of  an  oblong  stone,  somewhat  roughened 
or  hollowed  upon  the  surface,  upon  which  the 
com,  after  being  moistened,  is  rubbed  with 
another  stone  of  a  long  and  round  shape. 
Niebuhr  saw  these  mills  only  once.  They 
seem,  therefore,  not  to  be  common.  The 
other,  which  is  also  described  by  Shaw  and 
Tournefort,  was  seen  by  Niebuhr  in  Egypt. 
It  consists  of  two  round  stones,  each  about  2 
feet  in  diameter  and  6  inches  high.  The  under 
one,  or  "nether  millstone"  (Job  xli.  24),  is 
immoveable,  and  is  somewhat  lower  around 
the  edge  than  in  the  centre— that  is,  it  is 
sHghtly  convex  on  the  top.  The  upper  one  is 
just  the  reverse,  being  concave  on  the  bottom, 
or  thicker  at  the  circumference,  so  as  to  fit 
pretty  closely  to  the  other.  In  the  centre 
there  is  a  hole,  and  above  this  a  funnel,  or 
hopper,  into  which  the  grain  is  poured,  and 
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thus  it  nms  in  between  the  stones,   and  ia 

broken  between  them  into  meal,  which  falls 

over  the  edge  upon  a  board. 

_^f      On  the  top  of  the  other 

/^      .J^     v^  stone  there  is  an  xipright 
p^-^^=.^,=^==^  peg,  by  means  of  which  it 

j<--'^'~^  '-— , -^  is  turned  around.      Such 

^^    ^'^^^         ^,  M  — ^  mills  cost,  says  Tournefort, 

^^k  less  than  a  Spanish  dollar. 

^^■They  resembled  the  old  Scottish  querns,  as 

^^Hmay  be  seen  in  the  above  cut. 

^^■^ Frequent  allusions  are  made  in  Scripture  to 

^^Hthese  utensils.     Of  leviathan  it  is  said  that  his 

^^^bieart  is  "as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether 

^^Hnnillstone "   (Job  xli.   21),      At  the    siege    of 

^^"^hebez  "  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a 

millstone  upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  entirely 

brake  his  skull"  (Judg.  ix.  53).      In  Matt. 

xviii.  6  our  Lord  speaks  of  a  millstone  being 

hung  round  a  person's  neck,  and  of  his  being 

cast,  so  loaded,  into  the  sea.      This  kind  of 

penalty  was  common  in  Syria,  and  was  at  one 

period  inflicted  in  Rome,  by  order  of  Augustus 

Cesar. 

Wheat  was  the  grain  commonly  used  for 
bread.  The  poor  jjeople,  however,  lived  much 
upon  barley,  as  at  the  present  day  the  Arabs 
do  upon  millet,  or  durra.  Niebuhr  thinks  this 
durra  was  the  first  kind  of  corn  which  was 
ground  and  made  into  bread.  The  durra 
bread,  like  barley  bread,  is  very  good  while 
fresh  ;  the  latter,  "however,  is  superior,  and  has 
a  better  taste  in  hot  climates  than  with  us. 
After  some  hours  it  becomes  tasteless ;  yet  the 
same  thing  takes  place  with  regard  to  the 
wheaten  bread  of  the  Orientals.  They  are 
forced,  therefore,  to  bake  every  day,  and  no 
more  is  ground  daily  than  is  wanted  for  the 
baking.  The  work  is  done  by  women  and 
menials.  Two  women  are  usually  employed 
at  the  process,  the  one  whose  right  hand  is 
disengaged  throwing  in  the  grain  (Luke  xvii.  35). 
This  daily  grinding  makes  such  a  noise  in  the 
houses  that  it  is  heard  in  the  streets.  The  sound 
was  pleasing,  because  it  was  naturally  associated 
with  industry,  and  the  supports  and  enjoyments 
of  life.  Hence  the  prediction  in  Jer.  xxv.  10. 
The  noise  of  the  millstones  and  the  lighting  up 
of  candles  are  circumstances  belonging  to  in- 
habited places,  and  are  striking  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  fact  that  they  grind  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  (See  Bake,  Bread, 
Corn,  Oven.) 

MILIiKT  (Ezek.  iv.  9)— a  plant  resembling 
wheat  and  rye,  the  stalk  of  which  grows  to 
about  3  feet  in  height,  and  bears  a  great  num- 
ber of  grains.  This  grain  was  coarse,  and 
chiefly  used  for  beasts.     (See  Mill.) 

Niebuhr  informs  us  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
millet  used  in  the  East,  called  durra,  which, 
made  into  bread  with  camels'  milk,  butter,  or 
grease,  is  almost  the  only  food  eaten  by  the 
common  people  in  Arabia;  but  he  says  he 
found  it  so  unpalatable  that  he  would  have 
preferred  plain  barley  bread.  This  furnishes 
the  reason  of  its  being  appointed  as  a  part  of 
the  hard  fare  of  Ezekiel. 
MILLO—Za^ncss— HOUSE  of.    1.  (Judg.  ix. 
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6)  Supposed  by  some  to  denote  either  the 
senate  or  chief  men  of  the  place,  or  to  be  the 
name  of  a  distinguished  individual  in  Shechem, 
whose  family  and  adherents  joined  in  elevating 
Abimelech  to  the  throne.  Others  suppose  it 
to  be  a  village.  2.  Millo  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5)  was  a  section  of  the  fortifications,  or 
perhaps  the  citadel.  The  expression  in  2  Ki. 
xii.  20  perhaps  describes  the  place  as  Silla. 

MINA.     (See  Measures.) 

MIND  (Gen.  xxiii.  8).  The  meaning  of  this 
word,  when  employed  by  the  writers  of  Scrip- 
ture, must  be  determined  by  its  connection. 
According  to  this,  it  sometimes  means  the  soul 
renewed,  in  opposition  to  the  flesh  imder  the 
dominion  of  sin  (Rom.  vii.  25) ;  and  at  other 
times  it  denotes  the  immaterial,  in  opposition 
to  the  material  nature  (Eph.  ii.  3).  Again,  it 
signifies  temper  or  disposition,  as  in  Phil.  ii. 
3,  5;  or  a  particular  faculty  is  meant,  as  in 
Ps.  xxxi.  12;  Isa.  xlvi.  8;  Ixv.  17;  Mark  xiv. 
72.  Occasionally  it  designates  the  motive  or 
intention,  as  in  Prov.  xxi.  27;  or  thought,  as 
in  Isa.  xxvi.  3 ;  Jer.  Ii.  50 ;  or  opinions,  as  in 
Judg.  xix.  30;  or  affections,  as  in  Ezek.  xxi  v. 
25.  When  used  in  reference  to  God,  it  signifies 
will,  counsel,  or  purpose,  as  in  Rom.  viii.  27; 
xi.  34 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  16.  When  used  as  a  verb,  it 
signifies  to  regard  and  care  for,  as  in  Rom.  viii. 
5;  xii.  16;  Phil.  iii.  19;  or  to  incline,  as  in  2 
Chr.  xxiv.  4;  Matt.  i.  19;  Acts  xx.  13;  or  to 
be  disposed,  as  in  Phil.  ii.  2,  20 ;  iii.  15. 

MINGLED  PEOPLE.  (See  Mixed  Mul- 
titude.) 

MINISTER.  1.  (Ezek.  xxiv.  13;  Josh.  i. 
1 ;  Matt.  xxv.  44)  One  who  serves  another. 
When  applied  to  Christ,  as  the  "minister  of 
the  sanctuary"  (Heb.  viii.  2),  it  denotes  his 
official  character  as  our  High  Priest,  who  is  set 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  tlirone  of  the  Majesty 
in  the  heavens,  and  who  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us.  2.  (1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  2  Cor.  iii. 
6;  Eph.  iii.  7;  1  Thess.  iii.  2;.  1  Tim.  iv.  6) 
Those  persons  who  are  appointed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  and  administer  its  ordinances.  3. 
(Rom.  xiii.  6)  Magistrates,  as  God's  ministers, 
to  pimish  the  evil  and  protect  the  good.  4. 
(Ps.  ciii.  21;  Dan.  vii.  10;  Rom.  xiii.  6;  Heb. 
i.  14)  The  angels,  who  stand  ready  to  do  the 
will  of  God. 

MINISTRATION.  1.  (Luke  i.  23)  The 
period  during  which  an  office  is  administered. 
2.  (Acts  vi.  1;  2  Cor.  ix.  13)  Distribution  of 
alms.  The  law  of  Moses  was  the  "ministra- 
tion of  death  and  condemnation."  It  convinces 
men  of  sin,  the  penalty  for  which  is  eternal 
death ;  and  to  this  they  are  already  condemned. 
The  Gospel  is  the  "ministration  of  the  Spirit 
that  giveth  hfe."  It  proceeds  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  confirmed  and  aii])lied  by  him,  and 
by  means  of  it  he  conveys  life  and  all  sj^iritual 
graces  and  benefits  to  the  souls  of  men  (2  Cor. 
iii.  7,  8). 

MINNI  (Jer.  Ii.  27)— a  province  of  Armenia, 
or  more  probably  one  of  several  clans  or  tribes 
who  were  settled  on  mount  Taurus,  east  and 
south  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Ashkenites  were 
another  of  these  tribes. 
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MINNITH  (Jxidg.  xi.  33)— a  place  east  of 
Jordan,  7  miles  east  from  Heshbon,  on  the 
Philadelphia  road,  famous  for  its  wheat  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  17). 

MINSTREL  (2  Ki.  iii.  15)— a  musician  or 
piper.  It  seems,  from  the  case  of  Jairus,  to 
have  been  customary  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
to  employ  minstrels  at  funerals ;  for  when 
Christ  came  into  the  house  to  raise  his  daugh- 
ter, "he  saw  the  minstrels  and  the  people 
making  a  noise"  (Matt.  ix.  23).  (See  Burial, 
Mourn.) 

MINT  (Matt,  xxiii.  23)— a  garden  herb  of 
various  species.  The  law  of  Moses  required 
that  tithes  should  be  paid  of  the  produce  of  the 
field  (Deut.  xiv.  22) ;  but  the  Jews,  in  their 


Pharisaical  precision,  tithed  an  article  which 
could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  titheable  by  the 
law,  while  its  most  important,  plain,  and 
imperative  precejjts  were  inconsistently  ne- 
glected by  them.     (See  Tithes.) 

MIRACLE  (Exod.  vii.  9)— an  effect  caused 
by  an  extraordinary  interposition  of  Divine 
power.  It  is  not  an  effect  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  as  they  are  called,  nor  does  it  neces- 
sarily require  a  siisjjension  of  those  laws.  It  is 
at  most  but  a  suspension  of  the  operation  of 
some  one  of  those  laws  as  to  a  specific  event. 
It  would  not  and  could  not  be  produced  by  the 
ordinary  operation  of  these  laws ;  and  hence, 
being  beyond  or  above  the  order  of  nature,  it 
requires  the  exercise  of  Divine  power  to  accom- 
plish it.  A  law  of  nature  is,  that  the  same 
cause  operating  in  the  same  circumstances  will 
produce  the  same  effects.  "Were  the  same 
causes  to  operate,  therefore,  and  the  same 
results  not  to  follow,  there  would  be  a  violation 
of  a  law  of  nature.  But  in  a  miracle  there  is 
the  insertion  of  a  new  cause,  and  a  new  effect 
naturally  is  the  consequence,  and  all  in  har- 
mony with  some  higher  law  which  we  may  not 
comprehend. 

A  miracle,  then,  is  a  work  beyond  man's 
power  to  perform.  He  who  performs  it  does 
so  by  the  assistance  of  God.  If  God  gives  his 
I)ower  to  a  man,  it  must  be  for  some  great  and 
extraordinary  reason.  Such  a  reason  is  our 
salvation;  and  the  men  who  proclaimed  it  to 
our  race  were  furnished  with  God's  power  to 
work  miracles,  in  order  to  convince  the  world 
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that  they  were  speaking  truth.  The  working 
of  a  miracle  proves  that  the  man  who  per- 
formed it  is  God's  messenger,  and  speaks  God's 
truth ;  for  God  \yoEKS  by  him,  and  would  not 
so  lend  his  power  to  an  impostor.  The  miracles 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  often  miracles  of 
doom,  and  wrought  upon  external  nature. 
B\it  Jesus  wrought  his  miracles  with  sur- 
prising frequency — a  frequency  which,  instead 
of  impairing,  only  increased  their  splendour. 
What  else  could  be  expected  from  God  in 
human  form?  Christ's  apostles  imitated  his 
example.  These  miracles  were  not  only  proofs 
of  Divine  power,  but  also  examples  of  Divine 
goodness.  The  dead  were  raised — the  deaf, 
blindj  and  lame  were  cured.  With  what  art- 
less simplicity  are  these  miracles  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  narrated !  How  very  different, 
too,  are  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture 
from  the  startling  prodigies  which  paganism 
claimed,  or  the  silly  and  grotesque  tricks 
which  impostors  have  performed.  Christ's 
miracles  were  not  only  done  in  public,  were 
not  only  clearly  above  the  reach  of  man  to 
perform,  but  were  of  eminent  utility.  There 
was  in  them  no  idle  display  of  power.  Man 
was  benefited,  though  a  tree  might  be  blasted. 
What  good  had  Rome  though  the  earth  might 
yawn  in  the  forum,  or  a  thunder-storm  should 
strike  her  Capitol?  What  profit  had  spec- 
tators, though  Simon  Magus  had  actually,  as 
alleged,  made  dogs  of  brass  that  barked,  or 
statues  of  stone  that  talked,  or  had  flown  him- 
self through  the  air,  or  piit  on  the  shape  of  a 
serpent,  or  the  appearance  of  a  goat?  But 
Christ's  miracles  gave  food  to  the  hungry, 
health  to  the  diseased,  p*eace  to  the  insane,  life 
to  the  dead;  and  his  appeal  is,  "Believe  me 
for  the  very  works'  sake,"  Nicodemus  spoke 
the  truth  when  he  said,  "Rabbi,  we  know 
that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for  no 
man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest 
except  God  be  with  him."  What,  therefore, 
the  Lord  and  his  apostles  have  said  to  us  is 
truth,  divine  truth,  and  we  must  believe  it. 
Peter  describes  in  the  following  words  the 
nature  of  this  kind  of  evidence: — "Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you 
by  miracles,  wonders,  and  signs  "  (Acts  ii.  22) : 
by  "  miracles,"  or  rather  by  works  of  power — 
actions  which  God  only  could  perform;  by 
"wonders"— actions  which  attract  attention 
and  cause  great  astonishment;  by  "signs" — 
actions  which  are  the  signal  of  God's  presence, 
in  attestation  of  his  own  truth.  Those  three 
words  describe  the  source,  nature,  effect,  and 
purpose  of  miracles. 

The  miracles,  as  performed  by  Jesus,  exceed 
thirty  in  number— that  is  to  say,  more  than 
thirty  of  them  are  recorded,  and  these  are  only 
a  small  sample  or  specimen  of  his  numerous 
acts  of  supernatural  goodness.  Many  of  them 
were  wrought  before  a  great  multitude  of 
people  —  friends  and  enemies  —  in  the  open 
day,  and  where  there  was  no  possibility  of 
deception.  And  it  really  requires  more  faith 
to  believe  that  such  a  multitude  of  people 
could  be  so  often  deceived  by  one   of   the 
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mofst  hlameless  men  that  ever  lived  on  the 
earth,  than  it  requires  to  believe  the  mii-acles 
themselves. 


MIT 
The  following  is  a  table  of  Christ's  miracles, 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  bup- 
l)osed  to  have  been  wrought : — 


Miradex,  Place. 

Water  turned  into  wine, Cana, 

The  Capernaum  nobleman's  son  cured, Do 

Draught  of  fishes, Sea  of  GaHlee, 

Demoniac  cured Capernaum,  .. 

Peter's  mother-in-law  healed, Do. 

Leper  healed, Do, 

Ceuturiou's  KOI  vant  healed, Do. 


Record. 

Johnii.  1-11. 

iv.  4G-54. 

Luke  V.  1-11. 

Marki.  23-26. 

30,  3L 

40-45. 

Matt.  viii.  5  13. 

Widow's  son  raised  from  the  dead, Nain Luke  vii.  11-17. 

Tempest  calmed, Sea  of  Galilee, Jlatt.  viii.  i'3-27. 

Demoniacs  of  Gadara  cured, Gadara, 28-34. 

Man  sick  of  the  palsy  cured, Capernaum, ix.  1-8. 

Jairus' daughter  raised  to  life, Do.  lS-2fl. 

Woman  diseased  with  issue  of  blood  healed, Do Luke  viii.  43-48. 

Sight  restored  to  two  blind  men, Do.  Matt.  ix.  27-31. 

Dumb  demoniac  cured, Do.  32,  33. 

Diseased  cripple  at  Bethesda  cured, Jerusalem, Jo!m  v.  1-9. 

A  withered  hand  cured, Judea, Matt.  xii.  10-13. 

Demoniac  cured Capernaum, 22,  23. 

Five  thousand  fed, Decapohs xiv.  15-21. 

Canaanite  woman's  daughter  cured, Near  Tyre, xv.  22-28. 

Man  deaf  and  dumb  cured, Decapolis, Mark  viL  31-37. 

Four  thousand  fed, Do Matt.  xv.  32-39. 

Blind  man  restored  to  sight, Bethsaida, Mark  viii.  22-26. 

Boy  possessed  of  a  devil  cured, Tabor, Matt.  xvii.  14-21. 

Man  born  blind  restored  to  sight, Jerusalem, John  ix. 

Woman  cured  of  eighteen  years'  infirmity, G  alilee, Luke  xiii.  11-17. 

Dropsical  man  cured, Do xiv.  1-4. 

Ten  lepers  cleansed, Samaria, xvii.  11-19. 

Lazarus  raised  from  the  grave  to  life, Bethany, John  xi. 

Two  blind  men  restored  to  sight, Jericho, Matt.  xx.  30-34. 

Fig  tree  blasted OHvet, xxi.  18-21. 

The  ear  of  Malchus  healed, Gethsemane Luke  xxii.  50.  5L 

Draught  of  fishes, Sea  of  Galilee John  xxi.  1-14. 


The  period  at  which  miracles  ceased  in  the 
Church  has  been  much  disputed.  They  were 
rnot  needed  after  the  Church  was  fully  organ- 
~  ed ;  and  the  very  dispute  about  the  period  of 
leir  cessation  seems  to  imply  that  they  were 
radually  withdrawn.  The  miracles  of  the 
)pi3h  church  have  indeed  been  "  lying  won- 
jrs."  Bishop  Douglas,  in  his  Criterion,  has 
id  down  the  following  rules  for  judging  of 
liracles : — 

^^  First,  We  suspect  miracles  to  be  false 
when  the  accounts  of  them  are  not  published 
to  the  world  till  long  after  the  time  when  they 
are  said  to  have  been  performed. 

'^  Second!  i/,  We  suspect  them  to  be  false 
when  the  accounts  are  not  published  in  the 
place  where  it  is  pretended  they  were  per- 
formed, but  are  propagated  only  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  supposed  scene  of  action. 

''^Thirdly,  Supposing  the  accounts  to  have 
the  two  foregoing  qualifications,  we  still  may 
suspect  them  to  be  false,  if  in  the  time  when, 
and  at  the  place  where,  they  took  their  rise, 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  they  might 
be  suffered  to  pass  without  examination." — 
Do\iglas's  Criterion,  p.  27. 

The  age  of  miracles  has  passed  away,  but 
the  record  of  them  yet  remains  to  us.  Still, 
they  are  confirmatory  of  our  faith,  and  stand 
out  a  striking  evidence  of  the  heavenly  nattire 
of  our  relii,don. 

M.miKM-Mgh  (Exod.  xv.  21)-the  sister 
of  Mosus  and  Aaron,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
some  years  older  than  Moses ;  and  being  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  ark  of  bulrushes  in  which  1 


her  infant  brother  was  laid,  among  the  flags  of 
the  river,  she  was  there  when  Pharaoh's 
daughter  came  down  and  discovered  it,  and 
proposed  to  go  for  a  nurse,  concealing  her 
relation  to  the  child.  She  immediately  called 
her  mother  as  the  nurse,  and  the  infant  was 
])laced  under  her  care.  She  was  smitten  with 
leprosy  for  her  treatment  of  Moses,  but  was 
restored  in  answer  to  her  brother's  prayer 
(Num.  xii.  1-15).  Miriam,  as  a  prophetess, 
enjoyed  divine  gifts.  She  died,  and  was  buried 
at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  1). 
MIRRORS.  (See  Looking-glass.) 
MITE  (Luke  xii.  59)— the  lowest  denomina- 
tion of  Jewish  money.    (See  Measures,  &c.) 


Koman  As. 

MITRE  (Exod.  xxviii.  4-7).  This  was  the 
head-dress  of  the  Jewish  priest.  It  was  of 
fine  flax  or  linen,  made  with  many  folds, 
making  in  len"fth  8  yards,  finished  with  elegance 
and  taste,  and  wreathed  round  the  head  in  the 
shape  of  an  Eastern  turban.  It  bore  upon  its 
front  a  gold  plate,  on  wliich  was  inscribed, 
"  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  The  high  priest's 
mitre  had  on  it  a  crown  on  which  this  inscrip- 
tion was  set,  and  this  crown  was  bound  to  the 
mitre  by  blue  lace  (Exod.  xxviii.  37).  The  Jews 
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tell  us  that  the  mitre  and  the  bonnet  were  the 
same  thing,  only  folded  up  differently,  accord- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  the  wearer. 

The  mitre  was  the  symbol  of  complete  con- 
secration, and  also  brought  to  view  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  high  priest.  Through 
him  alone  could  the  nation  approach  God,  and 
by  his  sacerdotal  functions  was  holiness  to  be 
produced  among  the  people  (Exod,  xxviii.  38). 
(See  High  Priest,  Priest.  ) 

MITYLENE  (Acts  xx.  14)— the  capital  of 
the  ancient  island  of  Lesbos.  The  whole  island 
is  now  under  the  Turkish  power,  and  is  called 
Mitilene.  The  chief  town  is  called  Castra, 
near  which  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are 
discernible.  The  island  lies  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  nearly  opposite  Pergamos, 
and  is  about  170  miles  in  circumference.  Paul 
passed  through  this  island  on  his  way  from 
Corinth  to  Jerusalem. 

MIXED  MULTITUDE  (Exod.  xii.  38). 
The  phrase  so  rendered  is  in  Hebrew  a  great 
mixture,  and  it  refers  to  a  motley  crowd  of 
Egyptians  who  left  Egypt  along  with  the 
emancipated  Hebrews.  They  were  persons  of 
low  caste — perhaps  outcasts  from  society,  per- 
haps the  offspring  of  marria.ge  between  Hebrews 
and  Egyptians.  They  may  have  found  shelter 
among  the  Hebrews ;  and  knowdng  that  their 
condition  could  not  possibly  be  worse,  they 
resolved  to  accompany  the  emigrants.  They 
had  nothing  at  stake,  and  perhaps  they  might 
be  gainers  by  the  change  and  the  expedition. 
Keference  is  again  made  to  them  in  Num.  xi. 
4,  5.  They  could  not  be  weaned  from  their 
Egyptian  habits.  They  were  not  of  the  chosen 
race — had  no  fixed  i^rinciple — were  disappointed 
in  their  prospects — longed  to  return  to  the  fine 
climate,  fertile  soil,  and  copious  fruits  of  Egypt; 
and  so  infected  with  their  fickleness  the  tribes 
to  which  they  had  attached  themselves.  They 
seem  again  to  be  referred  to  in  Deut.  xxix.  11, 
under  the  appellation,  "  the  stranger  that  is  in 
thy  camp,  from  the  hewer  of  thy  wood  unto 
the  drawer  of  thy  water." 

What  are  called  "mingled  people"  in  Jer. 
XXV.  20;  Ezek.  xxx.  5,  seems  to  denote  an 
alien  population  in  the  midst  of  another  people 
—such  as  foreign  soldiers  and  settlers. 

MIZAR,  THE  MOUNT  OF,  is  referred  to  in 
Ps.  xlii. ,  and  was  some  remote  hill  to  the  far 
north  of  the  country,  and  east  of  the  Jordan. 

MIZPAH  (1  Ki.  iv.  22),  or  MIZPEH 
(Josh.  XV.  38).  This  name  is  given  to  several 
places,  and  implies  a  post  of  observation  or  a 
watch-tower.  They  seem  to  have  been  known 
as  places  of  convocation  on  public  occasions, 
religious  and  civil. 

2.  (Josh.  XV.  38)  A  city  in  the  territory  of 
Judah,  north  of  Hebron,  and  nearly  20  miles 
south  from  Jerusalem. 

3.  Another  Mizpah  was  in  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  26). 

Samuel  dwelt  at  Mizpah  (1  Sam.  vii.  5,  G), 
and  Saul  was  anointed  Icing  there  (1  Sam.  x. 
17-24) ;  and  hither  it  is  supposed  the  Jews 
often  resorted  for  business  and  devotion  (Judg.  i 
XX.  1 :  1  Sam.  vii.  5-7 ;  x.  17).    It  was  fortified  I 
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by  Asa  with  the  stone  and  timber  which 
Baasha  had  been  using  for  the  like  purpose  at 
Eama  (1  Ki.  xv.  22) ;  and  was  the  residence 
of  Gedaliah,  the  governor  appointed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar after  his  subjection  of  the  land 
(Jer.  xl.  6).  We  find  it  rebuilt  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  iii.  19).  Some 
identify  it  with  the  present  Scopus,  to  the 
north-east  of  Jerusalem.  Another  valley  of 
Mizpeh  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xi.  8,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  identical  with  Coele-Syria  (Gen. 
xxxi.  49). 

4.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  Gad,  where 
Laban  and  Jacob  entered  into  a  covenant  of 
friendship,  and  where  Jephthah  resided  and 
mustered  his  army  (Judg.  xi.  11,  29). 

5.  (Josh.  xi.  3,  8)  A  tract  of  country  lying 
near  the  base  of  mount  Hermon,  occupied  by 
the  Hivites. 

6.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3)  A  town  of  Moab,  where 
David  placed  his  father  and  mother  during 
his  reverses  of  fortune. 

MIZRAIM  (Gen.  x.  6)  is  the  original 
word  translated  Egypt.  The  form  of  the 
name  is  dual,  and  may  convey  in  it  a  reference 
to  the  tioo  Egypts,  known  as  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt.  The  modern  Arabian  name  Mizr  is 
an  abbreviation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Mizraim. 
(See  Egypt.  ) 

MIZREPHOTH-MAIM  (Josh.  xi.  8)- a 
place  near  Sidon,  and  supposed,  with  some 
I)lausibilitv,  to  be  the  same  with  Sarepta. 

MNASON  (Acts  xxi.  16)— a  native  of 
Cyprus,  but  a  resident  of  Jerusalein.  He  was 
an  early  convert  to  Christianity,  and  hos- 
pitably entertained  the  apostles.  The  correct 
reading  of  the  passagfe  is,  "  brought  us  to 
Mnason  of  Cyprus,"  &c. 

M.OA'E— father's  progeny — plains  of  (Num. 
xxii.  1 ;  xxxiii.  48-50) — were  situated  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  Amon. 

The  inhabitants  were  called  Moabites,  and 
the  country  derived  its  name  from  Moab,  the 
son  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  37),  by  whose  posterity 
it  was  conquered  when  in  possession  of  the 
giant  race  of  Emims  (Deut.  ii.  11,  12).  They 
were  severely  punished  for  their  treatment  of 
the  Israelites  (Deut.  xxiii.  3-6 ;  Judg.  iii.  12- 
30 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  2).  (SeeMESHA.)  They  were 
an  idolatrous  nation,  and  are  made  the  subject 
of  several  prophecies,  (Isa.  xv.,  xvi. ;  Jer. 
xlviii. ) 

Their  country  seems  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly fertile  in  ancient  times  ;  but  now  it  is  a 
barren  desert,  traversed  only  by  wandering 
Arabs,  according  to  that  prediction  of  the 
prophet,  ''Moab  shall  be  a  perpetual  desola- 
tion" (Zeph.  ii.  9).  Travellers  all  concur  in 
remarking  how  minutely  ancient  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled  in  the  history  and  destiny  of 
Moab. 

MOLE  (Isa.  ii.  20).  The  word  in  Lev.  xi.  30, 
which  our  translators  render  moJe,  is  properly 
the  chameleon;  and  the  word  translated 
weasel,  in  the  preceding  verse,  is  the  mole ; 
and  in  the  East,  at  this  day,  the  mole  is  called 
khuld,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  tlie 
Hebrew  word  clioled  here  used.     Some  ex- 
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I)ositors  are  of  opinion  that  the  words  ren- 
dered *'  moles  and  bats,"  in  the  passa{,'e 
first  above  cited,  should  be  read  as  one  word, 
and  that  no  animal  is  meant,  but  a  deep  sink 
or  subterranean  vault;  and  another  concurs 
in  the  opinion,  but  thinks  that  sepulchres  are 
intended. 

The  habits  of  the  mole  are  well  known ;  and 
the  idea  of  the  projihet  is  fully  sustained  by 
any  expression  denoting  the  caverns  or  desolate 
places  of  the  earth  which  such  creatures  fre- 

3uent,  and  which  are  a  fit  locality  in  their 
arkness  and  filth  for  idol-gods. 
MOLECH  (Lev.  xviii.  21),  or  MILCOLM 
(1  Ki.  xi.  5),  or  MOLOCH— ^m(7  {Acts  vii.  43) 
— the  name  of  an  idol-god  of  fire,  or  sun-god, 
worshipped  by  the  Ammonites  with  human 
sacrifices. 

The  Eabbins  tell  us  that  it  was  made  of 
brass,  and  placed  on  a  brazen  throne,  and  that 
the  head  was  that  of  a  calf,  with  a  crown  upon 
it.  The  throne  and  image  were  made  holloAv, 
and  a  furious  fire  was  kindled  within  it.  The 
flames  penetrated  into  the  body  and  limbs  of 
the  idol;  and  when  the  arms  were  red-hot  the 
victim  was  thrown  into  them,  and  was  almost 
immediately  burned  to  death.  Its  cries  were 
drowned  by  drums,  &c.  Some  have  doubted 
whether  there  was  an  actual  sacrifice  of  life  on 
these  occasions ;  and  they  refer  to  customs 
still  prevalent  in  China,  and  among  some  of 
the  Indian  nations,  where  the  devotees  walk 
barefoot  over  burning  coals,  and  often  carry  their 
children  in  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
secrating them.  This  they  call  "  passing 
through  the  fire"  (2  Ki.  xvi.  3).  No  objection 
can  be  made  to  the  credibilitj'  of  the  Rabbins' 
account  from  the  barbarity  of  it ;  for  the 
burning  of  widows  and  the  drowning  of  child- 
ren in  India  are  certainly  no  less  revolting 
instances  of  cruelty  than  the  throwing  of 
infants  into  the  heated  arms  of  an  idol-god. 
The  following  passages  also  are  proof  that  the 
victims  were  actually  murdered :  "Thou  hast 
slain  my  children,  and  delivered  them  to  cause 
them  to  pass  through  the  fire  for  them"  (Ezek. 
xvi.  21).  "  Even  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
they  have  burnt  in  the  fire  to  their  gods" 
(Deut.  xii.  31).  *'They  have  built  th«  high 
places  of  Tophet,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
son  of  Hinnom,  to  burn  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  in  the  fire"  (Jer.  vii.  31).  "They 
have  built  also  the  high  places  of  Baal,  to 
burn  their  sons  with  tire  for  burnt-offerings 
unto  Baal"  (Jer.  xix.  5).  "  Yea,  they  sacri- 
ficed their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto 
devils,  and  shed  innocent  blood,  even  the 
blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their  daughters, 
whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan  " 
(Ps.  cvi.  37,  38).  The  barbarity  and  murder 
of  Moloch's  worship  are  beyond  (iispute.  Mil- 
ton has  well  described  it : — 

'First,  Moloch,  horrid  king,  bcsmpar'd  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents"  tears ; 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  pass'd  through 
To  thi.^  grim  idol.    Him  the  Ammonite  [tjro 

Worshipped  in  Rabba  and  her  watery  plain 
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In  Argob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 
Of  utmost  Arnon.    Nor  content  wiili  nuch 
Audacious  neighbourhood,  the  wisest  heart 
Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  tcmj)le  right  against  the  temple  of  God 
On  that  opprobrious  hill ;  and  made  his  grove 
The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thenca 
And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  the  type  of  helL" 


The  "tabernacle  of  Moloch"  was  the  tent 
or  small  house  in  which  the  image  of  the  idol 
was  placed.  It  was  of  a  size  and  shape  to  bo 
portable,  and  was  taken  up  like  other  baggage 
and  carried  from  place  to  place. 

MONEY  (Gen.  xxiii.  9).  This  is  the  first 
mention  of  money  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It 
was  silver,  and  was  weighed,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  "  current  with  the  merchant."  The 
practice  of  weighing  money  is  general  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  all  Turkey.  No  piece,  however 
effaced,  is  refused  there.  The  merchant 
draws  out  his  scales  and  weighs  it,  as  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  when  he  yjurchased  his 
sepulchre.  In  considerable  payments,  an 
agent  of  exchange  is  sent  for,  who  counts  it 
by  thousands,  rejects  pieces  of  false  money, 
and  weighs  all  the  coin  either  separately  or 
together.  With  us  the  piece  of  metal  is 
stamped  according  to  its  value,  as  fixed  by 
public  authority.  It  is,  however,  supposed  by 
some  that  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  "pieces 
of  money,"  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  19  and  in  Job 
xiii.  11,  denotes  a  piece  having  on  it  the  stamp 
or  impression  of  a  sheep  or  lamb,  intimating 
thereby  its  current  value.  Pecuniary  transac- 
tions are  altogether  characteristic  in  the  ICast, 
and  the  exchange  of  money  is  a  common  and 
profitable  traflfic.  Buckingham,  describing  a 
mosque,  says,— "The  mosque  at  the  time  of 
our  passing  through  it  was  full  of  people, 
though  these  were  not  worshippers,  nor  was  it 
at  either  of  the  usual  hours  of  public  prayers. 
Some  of  the  parties  were  assembled  to  smoke,, 
others  to  play  at  chess,  and  some  apparently  to 
drive  bargains  of  trade,  but  certainly  none  to 
pray.  It  was,  indeed,  a  living  picture  of  what 
we  might  believe  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to 
have  been,  when  those  who  sold  oxen,  and 
sheep,  and  doves,  and  the  changers  of  money 
sitting  there,  were  driven  out  by  Jesus,  with  a 
scourge  of  cords,  and  their  tables  overturned. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  place  of  public  resort  and 
thorotighfare,  a  house  of  merchandise,  as  the 
temple  of  the  Jews  had  become  in  the  days  of 
the  Messiah."  (See  Bags,  Changers,  Mea- 
sures, &c.) 

MONTH,  quasi  mooneth—thc  period  of  the 
moon's  revolution  (Gen.  viii.  4) — the  twelfth 
part  of  a  year.  The  Hebrew  term  has  an 
analogous  derivation  to  the  English  one. 
The  ancient  Hebrews  called  the  ra<mth8  by 
their  numbers ;  as  first  month,  second  month, 
third  month,  fourth  month,  &;c.  The  length 
of  the  month  was  regulated  by  the  changes  of 
the  moon.  After  they  left  i)gypt  the  Jews 
had  two  courses  of  months;  one  making  the 
civil,  and  the  other  sacred  year.  The  former 
commenced  from  the  first  new  moon  in  October, 
and  this  was  used  in  civil  and  agricidtural 
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concerns  only;  and  the  latter  from  the  first 
new  moon  in  April,  because  they  left  Egypt 
on  the  fifteenth  of  that  month,  and  was  used 
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in  regulating  the  time  of  their  feasts,  &c.    Tlie 
prophets  use  this  reckoning. 

The  names  of  the  Hebrew  months  folloAV  : — 


Civil  Sacred.                          Beginning  with  the  new  moon. 

VII I.  Nisan,  or  Abib, March,  or  April, Nehemiah  ii.  1. 

VIII II.  Zif,  orZiv,   April,  or  May, 1  Kin{?s  vi.  1. 

IX III.  Sivan, May,  or  June, Esther  viii.  9, 

X IV.  Tammuz, June,  or  July, 

XI V.  Ab, July,  or  August, 

XII VI.  Elul, August,  or  September, Nehemiah  vi.  15. 

I VII.  Tishri,  or  Ethanim,  ....  September,  or  October, 1  Kings  viii.  2. 

II VIII.  BuL, October,  or  November,   , 1  Kings  vi.  38. 

Ill IX.  Kisleu,  or  Chisleu, November,  or  December,  ....  Nehemiah  i.  1, 

IV X.  Tebeth, December,  or  January,  Esther  ii.  16. 

V XI.  Shebat, January,  or  February, Zechariah  i.  7. 

VL XII.  Adar, February,  or  March, Esther  iii.  7. 


Twelve  lunar  months  making  but  354  days 
and  six  hours,  the  Jewish  year  was  short  of 
the  Roman  by  twelve  days.  To  compensate 
for  this  difference,  the  Jews  every  three  years 
intercalated  a  thirteenth  month,   which  they 


Ancient  Indian  Zodiacs. 

called  Vcdar — or  second  Adar.  By  this  means 
the  lunar  year  equalled  the  solar.  The  months 
are  usually  numbered  when  they  are  referred 
to, — as  "first,"  "second." 

MOON  (Deut.  xxxiii.  14),  or  LESSER 
LIGHT  (Gen.  i.  IG).  The  moon  is  a  planet 
revolving  round  the  earth,  and  reflecting 
the  light  of  the  sun.  The  moon  is  only 
240,000  miles  distant  from  the  earth,  and 
revolves  round  it  in  twenty-seven  days 
eight  hours.  Her  surface,  when  seen  by  a 
telescope,  is  highly  diversified  with  mountain, 
valley,  and  precipice,  in  all  varieties  of  form 
and  position.  The  moon  always  presents  the 
same  face  to  us,  as  she  revolves  round  her  own 
axis  in  the  same  time  that  she  revolves  round 
the  earth. 

The  Church  is  compared  to  the  moon  with 
great  force  and  beauty  (Song  vi.  10),  as  she 
derives  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  aU  her 
brightness  and  glory. 

The  new  moon  regulated  many  of  the  feasts 
and  sacred  services  under  the  old  dispensation. 
The  new  moon  was  always  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  which  was  a  holiday,  announced  by  the 
blowing  of  the  sacred  trumpets. 

The  heathens  have  generally  worshipped  the 
moon  under  the  names  of  Queen  of  heaven, 
Venus,  Vrania,  Succoth-benoth,  Ashtaroth, 
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Diana,  Hecate  (Deut.  iv.  19;  xvii.  3;  Job 
xxxi.  26,  27).  The  Orientals  regulate  their 
journeys  by  the  moon,  and  set  off  soon  after 
her  change.  The  Psalmist  says,  in  Ps.  cxxi.  6, 
"  The  sim  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the 
moon  by  night."  In  illus- 
tration of  the  latter  clause, 
one  traveller  has  said,  "The 
effect  of  the  moonlight  on 
the  eyes  in  this  country  is 
singularly  inj  urious.  The 
natives  tell  you,  as  I  found 
they  also  afterwards  did  in 
Arabia,  always  to  cover  your 
eyes  when  you  sleep  in  the 
open  air.  "The  moon  here 
really  strikes  and  affects 
the  sight  more  than  the 
sun,  when  you  sleep  exposed 
to  it— ^a  fact  of  which  I  had 
a  very  unpleasant  ijroof  one 
night,  and  took  care  to 
guard  against  afterwards. 
Indeed,  the  sight  pf  a  person  who  should  sleep 
with  his  face  exi^osed  at  night  would  soon  be 
utterly  impaired  or  destroyed."  —  Game's 
Eastern  Letters,  x^p.  77-83.     (See  Lunatic.  ) 

MORpECAI  (meaning  not  ascertained) 
(Esth.  ii.  5) — a  captive  Jew,  of  the  family  of 
Kish,  resident  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus.  An 
uncle  of  his  died,  leaving  an  orphan  daughter 
named  Hadassah,  whom  Mordecai  adopted, 
and  who  afterwards  became  the  queen  of 
Persia.  (See  Esther.)  Mordecai  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  Haman,  one  of  the  king's 
principal  officers  of  state,  a  very  proud  and 
ambitious  man;  and  to  be  revenged  on  the 
despised  Jew,  he  laid  a  plan  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  whole  body  of  Jews  in  the  empire. 
His  purpose  was,  however,  defeated  by  the 
interposition  of  tne  queen.  Haman  lost  his 
life,  and  Mordecai  was  elevated  to  wealth  and 
power.  (See  Haman.  )  The  Lord  never  wants 
instruments  fitted  and  in  their  place,  when  he 
has  any  high  and  benignant  end  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  reputed  tomb  of  Mordecai  and 
Esther  is  ])laced  by  some  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  Hamadan,  by  others  in  Susa. 

MOREH,  PLAIN  or  plains  of  (Gen.  xii.  6; 
Deut.  xi.  30)— rather  probably  a  famous  oak, 
or  grove  of  oaks,  or  terebinths,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shechein,  and  perhaps  at  the  foot  of  a  hiil 
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of  the  same  name  (Jud^.  vii.  1).  It  was  near 
the  mounts  El)al  and  Gerizim,  and  some  think 
it  the  same  with  Ebal  (Deut.  xi.  29,  30).  The 
oak  of  Shechem  is  often  referred  to  (Gen.  xxxv. 
4  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  25,  20),  and  in  these  and  other 
passa,c,'es  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  plain  of  Moren. 

Hence,  from  Judg.  vii.  1,  it  would  appear 
that  the  hill  of  Moreh  was  in  or  near  the  valley 
of  Jezreel,  perhaps  the  little  Hermon.  As 
the  original  phrase  means  high  oak,  it  might 
be  applied  to  several  places  designated  in  each 
case  by  the  connection. 

MOmAR—rision  (Gen.  xxiL  2).  Tliis  hill 
was  situated  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
originally  sei)arated  from  Acra  by  a  valley 
which,  according  to  Jewish  historians,  was 
filled  up  by  the  Asmoneans ;  and  thus  the  two 
liills  became  one.  In  the  time  of  David, 
mount  Moriah  was  not  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  city,  but  formed  a  part  of  the 
cultivated  ground  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite, 
from  whom  David  bought  it  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
16-25).  On  this  spot  Solomon  built  the  temple 
(2  Chr.  iii.  1). 

This  mount  was  raised  by  artificial  means  to 
the  height  of  about  700  feet.  Being  at  first  a 
rocky  precijnce,  it  was  enclosed  by  a  square 
wall,  and  filled  in,  until  it  formed  a  level  area 
for  the  temple  and  its  courts.  Moriah  is  now 
a  piece  of  level  ground.  It  is  occupied  by  an 
open  court,  1,500  feet  long  and  1,000  feet  wide, 
Burrounded  by  a  wall,  and  planted  with  trees. 
In  the  centre  of  this  area  is  a  large  platform, 
paved  with  marble,  on  which  stands  the  mosque 
which  the  calii)h  Omar  erected  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  which  is  considered  the  second 
only  to  the  holy  lu)use  at  Mecca  in  point  of 
sanctity,  and  the  first  in  size  and  magnificence. 

No  Christian  was  for  long  allowed  to  enter 
this  enclosure ;  though  this  prohibition  has  been 
relaxed  in  favour  of  several  modern  travellers. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  is  the  mount 
Moriah  on  which  Abraham  was  directed  to 
offer  up  his  son  Isaac  for  a  burnt-offering. 
But  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  scene  of  the 
intended  sacrifice  may  have- been  in  some  part 
of  Moreh.  (See  previous  article.)  Mount 
Moriah  is  not  visible  "  afar  off,"  as  the  mount 
of  sacrifice  is  said  to  have  been  in  Genesis. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  visible  till  one  coming  from 
the  south  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  looks  doxvn  upon  it.  In  the 
sacred  narrative  the  mountain  is  not  called 
Moriah,  but  a  mountain  "in  the  land  of" 
Moriah.  Gerizim  or  some  other  high  hill 
would  be  visible  afar  as  Abraham  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  at  the  end  qi  three  days'  jom-ney  from 
the  south,  or  the  vicinity  of  Beersheba. 
Nothing  in  Scripture  necessitates  the  belief 
that  Isaac  was  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  temple- 
mount,  and  there  is  no  allusion  of  the  kind  by 
the  historian  when  David  bought  the  site 
from  Araimah  the  Jebusite — no  hint  that  it  was 
ever  called  Jehovah-jireh.  The  temple  is 
indeed  called  mount  Moriah  in  2  Chr.  iii.  1, 
the  latest  of  the  books  of  Scriptiire.  It  is 
contended,  on  the  other  hand,  tluit  a  journey 
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to  NalilAs  would  require  more  than  the  three 
days  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xxii.  4,  while  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem  could  be  easily  accom- 
plished in  that  time.  The  question  of  site  is 
no  vital  one :  it  was  not  on  mount  Moriah  that 
the  Son  of  God  offered  himself.  (See  Stanley's 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  251,  for  the  one  view; 
see  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  p,  475,  for  the 
other  view.  See  Jerusalem,  Temple.) 
MORNING.  (See  Day,  Watch.) 
Morning  star.  (See  Stars.) 
Morning  watch.  (See  Watch.) 
MORTAR.  (See  Lime,  Pestle.) 
MOSES— rfrawn  out— was  bom  B.C.  1574. 
His  life  is  divided  into  three  penods  of  forty 
years  each.  The  first  period  extends  from  his 
birth  till  his  flight  from  Egypt;  the  second 
from  his  flight  out  of  E«ypt  to  his  being  com- 
missioned to  achieve  the  deliverance  of  his 
brethren  from  their  oppressors ;  and  the  third, 
from  his  receiving  this  commission  till  his 
death.  His  father's  name  was  Amram ;  that 
of  his  mother,  Jochebed.  Both  parents  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  incidents  of 
his  birth  and  preservation  are  told  with  touch- 
ing simplicity  in  the  bednning  of  Exodus. 
By  what  name  he  was  called  during  the  three 
months  in  which  he  was  hidden,  neiQier  Scrip- 
ture nor  Josephus  informs  us,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  says  that  his  parents  named  him 
Joachim  at  his  circumcision. 

The  foundling  was  early  brought  to  reside 
in  the  jialace  of  Pharaoh.  Every  attention  was 
paid  to  his  education  in  the  various  sciences 
and  arts  of  which  Egypt,  renowned  for  its 
learning,  could  boast  the  possession.  Jewish 
historians  assert  that  he  was  instructed  in 
astronomy,  astrology,  interpretation  of  dreams, 
mathematics,  magic,  hieroglyphics,  &c. ;  and 
insj)ired  authority  corroborates  the  statement 
by  declaring,  that  "  Moses  was  learned 
[educated]  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  '* 
(Acts  vii.  22).  Jewish  legend  fills  this  portion 
of  his  life  with  romance. 

Josephus  gives  an  account  of  a  successfiil 
expedition  which  he  conducted  on  behalf  of  the 
king  of  Egyi^t  against  the  Ethiopians,  who  had 
invaded  Egypt  as  far  as  Memphis  and  tlie  sea. 
To  some  such  exploit  as  this  Stephen  seems  to 
refer  in  his  defence,  when  he  characterizes 
Moses  as  a  man  "  mighty  in  deeds  "  (Acts  vii. 
22).  It  was  about  this  time  that  his  patriotism, 
which  had  been  growing  with  his  growth, 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  deeds  of  valour. 
Having  gone  out  on  one  occasion  to  visit  his 
brethren,  he  saw  an  EgjT^tian  smiting  an 
Israelite.  His  anger  being  roused  by  the 
wrong  done  to  his  brother,  he  flew  to  his 
assistance,  and  having  first  ascertained,  as  he 
thought,  that  no  one  witnessed  the  dispute,  he 
slew  the  Egyptian.  Some  have  asserted  that 
Moses  on  this  occasion  not  onlj'  did  nothing 
wrong,  but  that  what  he  did  was  perfectly 
legal.  An  Egyptian  law  is  quoted  from 
Diodorus  Siculus,  to  the  effect  that  "he  who 
saw  a  man  being  murdered  or  violently 
assaulted  on  the  highway,  and  made  no  effurt 
to  rescue  him,  though  it  was  in  his  power,  was 
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himself  liable  to  be  punished  wdth  death." 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  person 
assaulted  on  this  occasion  was  a  slave,  and 
that  the  assailant  was  a  freeman,  and  may 
have  been  his  master  or  overseer ;  and  in  all 
countries  where  slavery  is  tolerated  or  enacted, 
the  slave  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 
outlaw.  On  the  following  day,  when  he  went 
out,  he  beheld  two  brethren  of  the  Hebrews 
engaged  in  contention.  Having  remonstrated 
with  them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct, 
he  was  rudely  repelled  by  the  offending  party 
asking,  "  Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge 
over  us?  intendest  thou  to  kill  me  as  thou 
killedst  the  Egyptian?"  Moses,  perceiving 
that  the  matter  was  known,  and  learning  that 
the  king  also  had  been  apprised  of  it,  judged  it 
prudent  to  withdraw  from  his  power.  "He 
fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Midian."  Weary  with  his  journey,  he 
sat  down  by  a  well  to  rest.  The  seven  daugh- 
ters of  the  priest  of  Midian  shortly  arrived  to 
draw  water,  that  they  might  water  their 
father's  flocks.  Some  shepherds  having  come 
and  driven  them  away,  Moses  interfered  in 
their  behalf,  and  assisted  them  to  draw  water 
for  their  flock.  This  incident  procured  for  the 
stranger  an  introduction  to  Eeuel,  the  father 
of  the  maidens,  who  appointed  him  keeper  of 
his  sheep,  and  gave  unto  him  Zipporah  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Gershom  and  Eliezer.  Here  Moses 
dwelt  forty  years  (Acts  vii.  30). 

Though  a  wise  Providence  thus  for  a  time 
removed  him  into  obscurity,  "the  fulness  of 
the  time" — the  "set  time" — for  the  Israelites 
was  not  yet  come.  Moses  was  not  yet  quaHfied 
to  be  a  leader ;  the  Israelites  themselves  were 
not  yet  prepared  for  their  exodus;  and  the 
present  king  of  Egypt  could  never  have  been 
expected  even  to  listen  to  the  demand  which 
Moses  afterwards  presented  to  his  successor. 
The  retired  and  pastoral  life  of  Moses  in 
Midian  was  highly  favourable  to  pious  medita- 
tion, to  the  exercise  of  the  tender  and  bene- 
volent affections,  and  to  habits  of  vigilance, 
patience,  and  endurance  of  hardship.  In  this 
I'etreat  he  had  no  doubt  much  to  learn  and 
much  to  unlearn.  His  mental  framework  was 
here  reduced  to  more  symmetry  and  compact- 
ness. Dwelling  in  a  family  where  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  was  observ  ed  (see  Jethro)  ,  his  mind, 
hitherto  too  exclusively  fixed  on  the  sufferings 
of  his  brethren,  would  have  its  early  pious 
impressions  revived  and  deepened;  while  the 
incessant  watchfulness  and  toil  necessary  to  be 
bestowed  on  his  flock  would  go  far  to  fit  him 
for  the  anxieties  and  fatigues  of  his  situation 
as  leader  of  the  host  of  Israel.  While  Moses 
was  thus  sojourning  in  the  land  of  Midian,  the 
king  of  Egypt  died,  and  the  Israelites,  whose 
servitude  had  become  insupportable,  began  to 
long  and  to  pray  for  deliverance.  The  time 
to  favour  them  was  come.  God  now  was 
about  to  answer  their  prayers.  Moses  had 
from  his  very  birth  been  marked  out  for  this 
service.  He  was  now  to  receive  a  call  to  his 
office  directly  from  God  himself. 
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It  happened  that  he  came  with  his  flock  to 
the  "  mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb."  While 
there  he  beheld  a  bush  blazing  with  fire,  yet 
showing  no  syijiptoms  of  destruction.  Being 
astonished  at  this  marvellous  sight,  he  turned 
aside  to  examine  it  more  minutely.  On  doing 
so,  a  voice  was  heard  addressing  him  by  name 
from  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  bidding  him 
beware  of  approaching  irreverently  the  bush  in 
which  was  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  Moses  "hid 
his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God." 
Commission  was  then  given  Moses  to  set  out 
for  their  deliverance.  Moses  at  forty  years  of 
age  had  longed  for  such  employment,  and  was 
bold  even  to  rashness  in  the  service  of  his 
brethren.  But  his  feelings  at  eighty  are  con- 
siderably different.  Instead  of  eagerly  and 
thankfully  embracing  the  commission,  his 
reply  was,  "Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  bring  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  Egypt."  He  thus  meekly 
declines  the  work  to  which  he  was  being  called. 
This  feeling  God  removed  by  the  promise  of 
Divine  assistance.  Another  difficulty  then 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Moses— How 
would  he  address  the  people  ?  in  what  language 
would  he  speak  of  Him  from  whom  he  received 
his  commission  ?  Having  received  instructions 
on  this  point,  and  being  assured  of  ultimate, 
although  not  immediate  success,  Moses  still 
felt  unwilling  to  undertake  the  enterprise. 
Something  was  required  in  order  to  attest  his 
authority  to  his  brethren,  else  they  might 
address  him  as  before,  "Who  made  thee  a 
leader  and  a  prince  ?  "  Jehovah  then  gave  to 
him  his  credentials,  by^showing  him  a  variety 
of  miracles  which  he  would  be  enabled  to 
accomplish,  as  signs  to  the  people  in  the  event 
of  their  proving  unwilling  to  receive  him.  In 
spite  of  all  this  Divine  condescension  Moses  is 
not  silenced.  He  still  proposes  difficulties  and 
obstacles.  His  next  plea  was,  "  O,  my  Lord, 
I  am  not  eloquent  {lit,  a  man  of  words) ;  but  I 
am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue."  God 
sought  to  overrule  this  objection  by  the  pro- 
mise of  Divine  assistance.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  Moses.  In  proportion  as  he  was  shut 
up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  call  was  irresist- 
ible, he  seems  to  have  become  the  more  unfond 
to  undertake  the  task.  He  now  plainly  de- 
clines the  call,  at  which,  we  are  told,  the 
"anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  him." 
Aaron  his  brother  is  promised  to  him  as  a 
coadjutor  who  was  well  qualified  to  be  his 
spokesman  to  the  people.  Moses,  however,  is 
warned  against  supposing  that  he  would  thereby 
get  rid  of  any  part  of  his  responsibility.  Still 
he  is  the  "called  of  God,"  and  as  such  must  be 
superior  to  Aaron.  Moses  at  length  consented 
to  the  mission.  Having  returned  to  Jethro, 
his  father-in-law,  he  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
depart  for  Egypt.  After  he  had  set  out,  or 
when  he  Avas  setting  out,  Jehovah  again  ap- 
peared, told  him  of  the  womlers  which  he 
would  be  made  to  perform  before  Pharaoh, 
and  while  assuring  him  of  final,  cautioned  him 
against  expecting  instant  success.     When  he 
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was  on  the  vay  an  incident  of  a  different 
nature  occurrecH  to  him — "The  Lord  met  him, 
and  sought  to  icill  him."  The  reason  of  this 
visitation  seems 'to  have  been  the  omission  on 
the  part  of  Moses,  perhaps  in  deference  to 
Zipporah  his  wife,  of  the  circumcision  of  his 
younger  son,  Eliozer.  When  this  omission 
had  been  supplied,  Moses  was  released.  He 
seems  at  this  period  to  have  sent  back  Zipporah, 
with  her  sons,  to  her  father's  house,  (Exod. 
xviii.) 

There  had  been  some  previous  concert  among 
the  heads  of  the  people ;  and  wliile  he  was  yet 
in  the  wilderness,  Moses  was  joined  by  his 
brother,  to  whom  he  made  known  the  divine 
commission  which  he  had  received.  The  two 
brothers  proceeded  in  company  to  Egypt. 
There  their  iirst  step  was  to  summon  the  elders 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  without  whose  con- 
currence and  support  it  would  have  been  use- 
less to  make  any  overtures  to  Pharaoh.  They 
next  proceeded  to  the  monarch  and  requested 
permission,  in  behalf  of  the  Israelitish  peojile, 
to  go  and  hold  a  feast  unto  their  Lord  in  the 
wilderness.  The  reply  was  an  impious  and 
disdainful  refusal;  and  the  only  eflect,  as  to 
the  Israelites,  was  an  increased  rigour  of 
bondage.  Moses,  as  well  as  the  people,  seemed 
disappointed  and  dissatisfied  with  the  issue. 
The  result  of  Pharaoh's  obstinacy  was  an 
awful  series  of  miracles,  which  were  not  more 
necessary  to  overawe  the  tyrant  than  to  in- 
struct and  impress  the  bondsmen,  among  whom, 
during  their  long  residence  amidst  idolaters, 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah  seems 
to  have  been  gradually  decreasing.  Of  the 
really  miraculous  nature  of  these  signs,  and 
the  radical  difference  betwixt  them  and  the 
magical  pretensions  of  the  Egyptian  wizards, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Egyptians  them- 
selves (Exod.  xi.  3)  seem  to  have  acknowledged 
it ;  and  on  no  other  principle  can  we  account 
for  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
their  subsequent  history,  and  theii-  ideas  in 
respect  to  God. 

Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  seeing  the  first- 
born of  every  family  cut  down  by  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  hastily  and  at  midnight  dis- 
missed the  Israelites,  whom  Moses  conducted 
in  triumph  to  the  wilderness  of  the  lied  Sea. 
He  also  took  with  him  the  bones  or  mummy 
of  Joseph,  according  to  the  solemn  command 
of  the  dying  patriarch.  Pharaoh  soon  repented 
of  the  permission  which  he  had  given  to 
Moses,  and  equipped  hastily  an  expedition  to 
march  against  and  bring  back  the  Israelites. 
Here  the  Israelites  were  in  critical  circum- 
stances. Environed  on  all  sides,  escape  seemed 
impossible.  At  the  command  of  God,  Moses 
stretched  his  rod  out  over  the  sea,  when  the 
waters  were  at  once  divided;  and  a  passage 
being  thus  opened,  he  conducted  the  people 
safely  through  the  bed  of  the  gulf.  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  rashly  followed.  But  the  rear  of 
the  Israelites  having  got  safely  through,  while 
the  body  of  the  Egyptians  Avero  still  in  the 
heart  of  the  deep,  Moses  again  stretched  out 
the  rod,   and  the  waters  returning  to  their 
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natural  level,  drowned  the  army  of  Mizraim. 
Moses,  after  this  decisive  victory,  composed 
an  ode,  in  which  he  celebrates  in  lofty  strains 
the  greatness  and  goodness  of  Jehovah,  (Exod. 
XV.)     (See  IvED  Sea.) 

Marching  through  the  wilderness,  the  people 
began  to  feel  severely  the  want  of  proper  and 
sufficient  food  and  water.  They  foolishly  ancl 
ungratefully  murmured  against  Moses,  and  are 
even  ready  to  stone  him.  Moses  cried  unto 
the  Lord,  who  miraculously  relieved  him  from 
his  straits  and  the  people  from  their  sufferings 
by  abundant  supplies  of  food  and  water.  The 
next  remarkable  incident  in  the  journeyings 
of  the  Israelites  was  the  engagement  with 
Amalek.  In  this  engagement  Moses  took  no 
active  part.  He  deputed  Joshua  to  the  com- 
mand, while  he  himself,  accompanied  by  Aaron 
and  Hur,  ascended  the  mountain  which  over- 
looked the  scene  of  battle.  Moses,  however, 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  issue  of  the  conflict, 
nor  was  the  issue  independent  of  him;  for 
when  he  held  up  his  hands  Israel  prevailed, 
when  he  let  down  his  hands  Amalek  prevailed, 
and  when  his  hands  became  heavy,  Aaron  and 
Hur  supported  him,  and  thus  victory  was 
secured  to  the  people  in  the  plains  beneath 
over  the  Amalekites  (Exod.  xvii.  8).  After 
this  Moses  received  a  visit  from  Jethro,  who 
brought  along  with  him  Zipporah  and  her 
sons.  The  interview  shows  that  amid  all  his 
greatness  and  honours,  and  the  arduousness 
and  variety  of  his  public  duties,  Moses  was 
not  indifferent  to  private  and  family  affections. 
The  visit  of  Jethro  was  of  important  service  to 
Moses,  as  by  his  advice  subordinate  judges 
were  appointed  to  try  and  decide  upon  the 
many  civil  causes  that  were  daily  occurring, 
and  the  unaided  attention  to  which,  on  the 
part  of  Moses,  was  threatening  to  undermine 
his  physical  constitution. 

An  era  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  a 
memorable  period  in  the  life  of  Moses,  was 
the  giving  of  the  law  from  mount  Sinai.  The 
part  which  Moses  took  in  this  matter  was  tliat 
of  a  mediator  (Gal.  iii.  19).  Moses  was  called 
by  God  up  to  the  mount  (Exod.  xix.  20),  and 
the  people  deputed  him  to  receive  the  words 
of  Jehovah,  and  commimicate  these  words  to 
them  (Exod.  xx.  20).  He  was  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  on  the  mount.  When  about 
to  return  to  the  peoj^le,  God  informed  him 
that,  left  to  themselves,  they  had  returned  to 
the  idolatrous  practices  of  Egypt.  _  Aaron  had 
too  readily  complied  with  their  rebellious 
desires,  and  fashioned  out  of  their  jewels  a 
molten  calf.  (See  Aaron.)  Jehovah  also 
informed  him  that  it  was  his  intention  severely 
to  punish  the  idolaters,  and  that  he  would 
make  of  him  a  great  nation.  A  mind  of 
ordinary  purity  would  have  been  dazzled  with 
such  a  prospect.  But  Moses  sinks  the  thought 
of  himself  in  that  of  his  countrymen,  and  in- 
tercedes successfully  in  their  behalf.  As  soon 
as  Moses  came  in  sight  of  the  camp,  his  eye 
was  shocked  by  the  indecent  dancing  in  honour 
of  the  idol.  He  at  once  proclaimed  tliat  who- 
ever were  on  the  Lord's  side  sht)uld  stand  forth 
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and  separate  themselves  from  the  idolaters. 
The  tribe  of  Levi  alone  appearing,  were  com- 
missioned to  slay  the  impenitent  and  stubborn ; 
and  there  fell  that  day  about  3,000  men. 
When  this  revolt  from  the  Most  High  had  been 
effectually  checked,  Moses  again  appeared  as 
intercessor  for  his  brethren.  His  prayer  is 
brief  but  very  remarkable. 

Moses  next  presents  a  petition  that  God 
would  show  him  his  glory.  Jehovah  assures 
him  that  such  a  sight  would  be  intolerable. 
ISTo  man  could  see  God  and  live.  Yet  he  is 
favoured  with  a  glimpse  of  the  divine  glory. 
Jehovah  hid  him  in  a  cleft  6i  the  rock,  and 
covered  him  with  his  hand,  while  he  made  the 
eclipsed  radiance  of  his  glory  to  pass  before 
him.  In  the  first  frenzy  of  his  zeal  upon 
seeing  the  golden  calf,  he  had  dashed  from 
him  the  two  tables  containing  the  law  written 
by  the  finger  of  God,  and  broke  them  in  pieces. 
lie  is  now  required  to  hew  out  to  him  two 
others  similar  to  the  first,  and  is  called  agahi 
to  the  mountain,  where  he  remained  the  second 
time  foi'ty  days  and  forty  nights,  during  which 
time  he  did  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  water. 
When  he  came  down  from  the  mount,  after 
having  received  instructions  in  all  that  per- 
tained to  the  Jewish  polity,  his  face  shone  so 
brightly,  though  he  himself  was  not  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  he  was  ol)liged  to  veil  it,  that 
the  people  might  be  enabled  even  to  look  on 
him. 

Ha\dng  left  Sinai  and  gone  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,  Moses  was  subjected  to  another 
painful  trial  from  the  murmurings  and  lusts  of 
the  people,  (Num.  xi.)  On  this  occasion  he 
manifested  unbelief.  We  may  ■  palliate  his 
conduct  by  the  irritating  conduct  of  the  people, 
but  we  cannot  excuse  him.  Having  com- 
plained to  the  Lord  of  the  difficulty  of  govern- 
ing such  and  so  numerous  a  people,  Jehovah 
directed  him  to  institute  a  judicial  court,  con- 
sisting of  seventy  elders,  to  aid  him  in  the 
government.  A  striking  instance  of  humility 
and  unenvying  greatness  is  furnished  by  the 
rejjly  of  the  ancient  lawgiver  to  the  youthful 
and  •  admiring  Joshua,  when  the  latter  re- 
quested that  Eldad  and  Medad  might  be  pro- 
hibited from  pi-ophesying :  "Enviest  thou," 
was  the  reply,  "for  my  sake?  Would  God 
that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and 
that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them  ! " 
(Num.  xL  29.) 

When  nearing  the  promised  land,  twelve 
ambassadors  were  sent  forward  by  Moses  to 
ascertain  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  land, 
and  the  power  and  dispositions  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  majority  of  the  messengers 
brought  back  a  false  and  dispiriting  report. 
That  servile  people  believed  the  lie,  mutinied, 
and  would  have  stoned  their  leader.  Jehovah 
would  have  let  loose  among  them  the  pesti- 
lence to  extirpate  them,  and  offered  a  second 
time  to  make  of  Moses  a  great  nation ;  but  by 
the  intercession  of  their  generous  and  patriotic 
mediator  they  were  pardoned. 

Besides  the  general  stubbornness  of  the 
people,  Moses  suffered  much  from  the  envy 
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and  ambition  of  particular  individuals.  Miri- 
am and  Aaron  even  openly  spake  against  him. 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  also  endeavoured 
to  organize  a  consi)iracy ;  Ixit  from  their  cruel 
and  malignant  attempts  Jehovah  delivered 
his  servant,  and  publicly  vindicated  his  divine 
appointment  to  his  office.  (See  Camp,  Korah.  ) 
When  the  people  were  at  the  wilderness  of 
Zin,  they  murmured  for  want  of  water.  Moses 
and  Aaron  betook  themselves  to  God,  and 
implored  his  interference.  They  received  a 
command  to  speak  to  the  rock,  and  were 
assured  that  upon  their  so  doing  a  copious 
supply  of  water  would  gush  out.  Moses,  hav- 
ing smitten  the  rock  twice,  in  a  presumptuous 
spirit,  received  the  divine  intimation  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  conduct  the  people 
into  the  promised  land.  The  forty  years  of 
wandering  had  now  come  nearly  to  an  end. 

(See  JOURNEYINGS.) 

After  having  seen  the  most  conclusive  tokens 
that  God  would  accomplish  all  his  purposes  in 
bringing  his  people  into  the  promised  land  (Num. 
xxxi.,  xxxii.),  Moses  assembled  the  nation, 
and  recapitulated  in  their  hearing  the  events 
of  their  history.  He  exhorted  them  to  obe- 
dience, proposed  to  them  the  blessings  and  the 
curses  which  were  suspended  on  their  faithful- 
ness, solemnly  testified  to  the  truth  and  holi- 
ness of  the  Divine  Being  (Deut.  xxvii.-xxx.), 
and  made  all  necessary  arrangements  with  his 
successor  for  the  com]>letion  of  the  commission. 
He  then  celebrates  the  glory  of  God  in  one  of 
the  most  sublime  and  animated  hymns  of  praise 
that  we  find  on  record ;,  and  after  pronouncing 
on  the  tribes  respectively  the  most  solemn 
prophetic  blessings,  he  went  up  to  a  mountain 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  God,  from  the 
summit  of  which  he  might  see  the  whole  length 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  across  from  the 
Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean.  When  he  had 
thus  surveyed  the  i:)romised  inheritance  of 
his  countrymen,  he  cheerfully  resigned  his 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  a  covenant-keeping 
God,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  He  retained  his  faculties  to 
the  last ;  for  we  are  told  that  at  his  death  "his 
eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated" 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  His  body  was  not  buried  in 
the  promised  land,  nor  was  his  grave  kno-uTi 
to  the  people.  This  was  probably  to  prevent 
after-ages  from  making  it  an  object  of  super- 
stitious worship.  What  is  said  respecting  his 
burial  (Deut.  xxxiv.  6),  what  Jude  says  of  the 
archangel  disputing  with  the  devil  about  his 
body  (Jude  9),  and  his  appearance  along  with 
Elijah  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  (Matt, 
xvii.  3),  have  led  some  to  conjecture  that  he 
was  immediately  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
translated  into  heaven ;  but  in  the  silence  of 
Scripture  such  conjectures  are  fruitless. 

The  leading  traits  in  the  character  of  Moses 
have  already  in  the  course  of  this  narrative 
been  alluded  to.  By  the  peculiar  blending  of 
the  softer  and  the  sterner  features  in  his  char- 
acter, he  was  remarkably  qualified  for  his 
high  office.  He  was  faithful,  yet  not  harsh ; 
enthusiastic,  yet  cautious;  prompt,  yet  resolute. 
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He  possessed  a  mind  given  to  contemplation, 
yet  he  was  not  thereby  unfitted  for  active  life. 
His  dispositions  were  free  from  petty  jealousy, 
and  purified  by  universal  benevolence.  In 
government  he  was  equally  removed  from  the 
arrogance  of  a  despot  and  the  sycophantic 
arts  of  a  demagogue.  Yet  he  was  susceptible 
of  hasty  outbursts  of  anger.  He  is  indeed  said 
to  have  been  the  "  meekest"  of  men  (Num.  xii. 
3),  though  this,  from  the  connection,  can  hartlly 
mean  more  than  that  he  was  "sorely  tried." 
More  than  once  was  his  brilliant  career  sullied 
by  sudden  ebullitions  of  passion.  There  was 
in  him  too  visibly,  as  in  all  the  other  sons  of 
God,  an  "old  man"  and  a  "new  man."  The 
latter  struggled  against  the  former,  and  was 
ultimately  victorious. 

Moses  had  no  personal  ambition  to  gratify, 
and  he  created  no  office  of  emolument  for 
his  family.  His  whole  conduct  proves  his 
consciousness  of  a  divine  mission.  He  brought 
the  people  into  imminent  danger  as  soon  as 
thejr  had  left  Egypt,  and  Pharaoh's  heart 
rejoiced  at  his  seeming  ignorance.  The  despot 
exclaimed,  "They  are  entangled  in  the  land, 
the  wilderness  has  shut  them  in. "  No  man  in  his 
senses  could  have  led  them  into  such  jeopardy ; 
but  Moses  felt  that  God  was  with  him,  and 
God  he  obeyed.  He  lifted  his  rod — the  Red 
Sea  was  divided.  Moses  ordained  three  feasts 
at  which  all  the  male  population  were  to 
assemble  from  the  whole  realm,  and  the  law- 
giver promised  that  no  enemy  would  ever  take 
advantage  of  this  defenceless  state  of  the 
frontiers  to  invade  the  country.  What,  im- 
postor could  with  any  safety  have  hazarded 
such  a  pledge?  But  Moses  always  relied  on  a 
special  Providence  to  defend  his  claims,  and 
avenge  the  violation  of  any  of  those  laws  which 
he  enacted  in  the  name  of  Jehovah. 

The  Pentateuch  is  a  permanent  memorial  of 
Moses.  The  90th  Psalm  also  is  ascribed  to 
him.  He  is  thought  by  some  also  to  be  the 
author,  or  at  least  the  editor,  of  the  book  of 
Job.  (See  Job.)  In  whatever  light  we  view 
Moses,  we  must  assent  to  the  eulogy  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  inspiration — ' '  There 
arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face" 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  10-12). 

Moses,  books  op,  or  law  o-f.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  Moses  as  the  author  of  the 
first  five  books  of  the-  Bible,  called  the  Penta- 
teuch, containing  the  history  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  the  fall  and 
curse  of  man,  the  destruction  of  all  the  human 
race  save  one  family  of  eight  souls,  the  disper- 
sion of  the  nations,  the  deliverance  of  the 
chosen  people  of  God  from  oppression,  and 
the  introduction  of  that  wonderful  dispensation 
of  which  the  Divine  Being  himself  was  the 
author,  and  executor,  and  under  which  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  that 
nation  was  administered  for  so  many  ages. 

And  whence  did  Moses  receive  the  know- 
ledge which  philosophy  has  been  so  long  in 
reaching  through  the  paths  of  geology?  Was 
the  generation  in  which  he  lived  more  learned 
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than  any  which  succeeded  for  thousands  of 
years?  There  is  not  the  slightest  shaoow  of 
evidence  to  sustain  so  incredible  a  poMition. 
It  could  not  be  through  the  slow  processes  of 
geological  investigation,  either  of  himself  df 
his  contemporaries,  that  Moses  learned  the 
sublime  truths  which  were  hidden  from  Aris- 
totle and  Pythagoras.  The  suijerior  wisdom 
which  distinguishes  the  Hebrew  prophet  from 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  renders  his  simijle 
narrative  a  standard  of  truth  in  all  ages,  was 
from  above.  It  was  from  Him  who  made  the 
world  that  Moses  learned  the  history  of  its 
creation,  and  in  no  other  way  could  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  inspired  page  be  possessed  of  the 
tnith  and  wisdom  which  shines  as  brightly  in 
their  pages  as  in  his.  (See  Aaron,  Hebrews.) 
Each  of  the  books  of  Moses  is  explained  by 
itself.     (See  under  their  respective  titles.) 

The  inspiration  of  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  one  of  "the  things  most  surely 
believed  among  us."  Messiah  himself  was  a 
prophet ' '  like  unto  "  Moses»  The  Pentateuch  is 
the  foundation  of  Scripture ;  all  the  subsequent 
books  of  revelation  are  full  of  allusions  to  these 
early  documents.  The  books  themselves  claim 
Moses  for  their  author,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  statement.  Their  style  and 
composition  show  them  to  have  been  written 
"at  sundry  times;"  narrative  and  legislation 
are  naturally  interspersed.  Laws  are  given  iu 
various  forms;  for  according  to  the  growing 
exigencies  of  the  time  earlier  statutes  re- 
quired modification.  (Compare,  for  example, 
Exod.  xxi.  2-6  with  Deiit.  xv.  12-17 ;  Num.  iv. 
24-33  with  Num.  vii.  1-9 ;  Num.  iv.  3  with 
Num.  viii.  24;  Lev.  xvii.  3,  4  with  Deut.  xii. 
5,  6,  21 ;  Exod.  xxii.  26  with  Deut.  xxiv.  6, 
10-15;  Exod.  xxii.  16,  17  with  Deut.  xxii.  29.) 
Had  these  books  been  a  modern  compilation, 
the  laws  would  have  been  classified  and 
arranged  under  separate  heads ;  but  they  are 
given  by  Moses  in  the  simple  form  in  which 
they  were  originally  enacted.  The  Hebrew 
nation  has  always  received  these  treatises  as 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  they  w^ere  read  to  the 
assembled  tribes  at  stated  periods.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  nation  could  have  received 
such  publications  at  any  period  later  than 
Moses.  And  so  we  find,  from  the  time  of 
Moses  downwards,  uninterrupted  witness  to 
the  existence  and  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Josh.  i.  7,  8 ;  xxiii.  6 :  comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  20 
with  viii.  32,  34 ;  1  Ki.  ii.  3;  2  Ki.  xxiL  8;  2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  14).  To  prove  that  these  refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  very  same  books  of 
Moses  which  we  now  possess,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  make  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  passages  in  the  historical  books  with  the 
passages  alluded  to  in  the  Pentateuch  (2  Ki. 
xiv.  6  with  Deut.  xxiv  16;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  2-25 
and  2  Chr.  xxxv.  1-19  with  Lev.  xxvi.  3-45 
and  Deut.  vii.  11— xxviii.  68;  Ezra  iii.  2-6 
with  Lev.  vi.,  'vii. ;  Ezra  vi.  18  with  Num.  iii. 
6-45 ;  viii.  11,  14 ;  Neh.  i.  7-9  with  Lev.  xxvi. 
41  and  Deut  iv.  26,  27 ;  xxviii.  64 ;  xxx.  3-5). 
All  these  multiplied  references  may  be  verified 
by  consulting  the  places  referred  to  in  th» 
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books  of  Moses.  The  same  tiling  occurs  in 
the  prophets.  Israel  and  Judah  separated 
after  the  death  of  Solomon ;  but  the  ten  tribes 
preserved  the  law  of  Moses,  the  only  religious 
book  in  circulation  among  them  ;  and  it  is  still 
known  to  the  learned  as  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch. The  prophets  who  laboured  among 
these  ten  tribes  often  allude  to  the  Pentateuch 
(comp.  Hos.  ix.  10  with  Num.  xxv.  3;  Hos. 
xi.  8  with  Deut.  xxix.  23;  Hos.  xii.  4,  5  with 
Gen.  xxxii.  24,  25;  Hos.  xii  12  with  Gen. 
xxviii.  5;  xxix.  20;  Amos  ii.  9  with  Num. 
xxi.  21,  24;  Amos  iv.  4  with  Num.  xxviii.  3, 
4;  Amos  iv.  10  with  Exod.  vii.-xi. ;  Amos  iv. 
11  with  Gen.  xix.  24,  25;  Amos  ix.  13  with 
Lev.  xxvi.  5).  The  prophets  also  who  flour- 
ished in  Judah  are  full  of  varied  references  to 
the  law  and  early  literature  of  their  people. 
The  history  and  character  of  the  Jewish  nation 
are  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  ancient 
existence,  the  veracity,  and  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God.  The  pro- 
phecies contained  in  the  Pentateuch  have  also 
been  strikingly  and  minutely  fulfilled ;  and  the 
Jews  in  their  present  condition,  dispersion, 
and  degradation,  are  living  witnesses  of  their 
truth.  No  ancient  book  is  surrounded  with 
such  evidence  of  its  genuineness,  authenticity, 
and  inspiration  as  the  Pentateuch.  Venerable 
in_  their  age,  sublime  in  their  natural  sim- 
plicity, overpowering  in  their  evidence,  and 
mighty  in  their  results,  are  the  five  boolcs  of 
Moses.  (See  under  the  names  of  the  various 
Books). 

MOTE  (Matt.  vii.  3).  The  mote  is  any 
minute  particle  of  dust  or  chaff ;  the  beam  is 
a  splinter,  larger  and  more  easily  seen.  Per- 
sons wdio  are  censorious  or  hypocritical  easily 
discover  the  smallest  faults  in  those  around 
them,  and  absurdly  exaggerate  them,  and  all 
the  while  they  are  insensible  to  the  grosser 
blemishes  which  disfigure  their  own  character. 
He  who  has  the  ugly  "  beam  "  in  his  own  eye 
has  no  reason  to  look  askance  at  him  whose 
eye  has  caught  unconsciously  some  flying 
"mote." 

MOTH  (Luke  xii.  33).  The  moth  is  a  well- 
known  insect,  one  species  of  which,  in  its 
caterpillar  state,  is  very  destructive  to  furs, 
woollen  cloths,  &c.  The  egg  of  the  moth, 
being  deposited  on  the  fur  or  cloth,  produces 
a  very  small  insect,  which  eats  away  the  nap, 
weakens  or  destroys  the  thread,  and  finally 
ruins  the  fabric.  There  is  frequent  reference 
to  this  weak  but  destructive  insect  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  In  Job  iv.  19  man  is  said 
to  be  "crushed  before  the  moth" — that  is,  "as 
goon  as  a  moth  " — where  this  animal  is  made 
the  emblem  of  man's  weakness  and  defenceless 
condition.  In  Job  xiii.  28  the  wasting,  de- 
caying life  of  man  is  compared  to  a  moth- 
eaten  garment;  and  in  Isa.  li.  6  the  eai-th  is 
said  to  wax  old  as  a  garment — that  is,  a  moth- 
eaten  garment,  as  the  original  imports.  In 
Job  xxvii.  18  the  man  who  rises  by  injustice 
ifi  compared  to  the  moth,  which,  by  eating  into 
the  garment  wliere  it  dwells,  after  a  while 
destroys  its  own  habitation.  In  Ps.  vi.  7  the 
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word  rendered  in  our  version  consumed,  property 
means  moth-eaten.  In  Ps.  xxxix.  11,  "Thou 
makest  his  beauty  to  consume  away  like  a 
moth,"  the  effect  of  God's  judgments  on  man- 
kind is  illustrated  by  the  consuming  power  of 
the  moth ;  and  so  in  Hos.  v.  12.  The  devasta- 
tions of  this  insect  are  particularly  referred  to 
in  Isa.  1.  9:  "Lo,  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  a 
garment;  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up."  As 
much  of  the  treasure  of  the  ancients  consisted 
in  costly  garments,  we  may  readily  understand 
why  the  moth  was '  considered  so  noxious  an 
insect ;  and  this  will  teach  us  the  true  import 
of  our  Saviour's  words,  Matt.  vi.  19,  20 :  see 
also  Jas.  V.  2. 

MOTHER  (Gen.  iii.  20).  The  Hebrew  word 
am,  meaning  a  mother,  is  a  simple  sound, 
produced  by  the  mere  shutting  of  the  lips. 
"  Before  the  child  shall  have  knowledge  to  cry, 
My  father  and  my  mother  "  (Isa.  viii.  4) ;  that 
is,  before  he  can  utter  the  simplest  sounds — 
before  he  is  but  a  few  months  of  age,  or  a  year 
old.  The  name,  mother,  among  the  Hebrews, 
not  merely  had  its  proper  signification,  but  also 
denoted  grandmother  (1  Ki.  xv.  10),  or  distant 
feniale  ancestor,  as  Eve  (Gen.  iii.  20),  or  any 
intimate  relationship.  This  last  is  a  figurative 
use  of  the  term;  and  so  we  find  it  used  for  a 
nation  (Jer.  1.  12),  and  for  a  chief  city  (2  Sam. 
XX.  19).  "Mother  in  Israel"  is  one  whom 
God  has  elevated  to  instruct,  nourish,  and  save 
his  people  (Judg.  v.  7).  The  fond  affection 
of  a  mother  is  often  referred  to  in  Scripture 
(Isa.  xlix.  15 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  2).  To  be  a  mother, 
especially  of  sons,  was  the  yearning  ambition 
of  every  Hebrew  wife.  -Children  paid  great 
reverence  to  the  mother.  In  countries  where 
polygamy  prevails,  children  of  the  one  mother 
form  one  family  in  the  household,  and  the 
children  of  the  same  father  by  another  mother 
are  to  them  as  aliens.  Close  relationship  and 
affectionate  intimacy  are  denoted  by  the 
phrase,  "mother's  children." 

MOUNTAIN.  Palestine  had  numerous 
mountains.  (See  Lebanon,  Carmel.)  Moses 
represents  it  as  a  land  of  hills ;  and  the  number 
of  its  hills  added  greatly  to  its  extent  of 
surface.  Its  mountains  are  not  only  a  girdle 
of  defence  round  its  frontiers,  but  the  whole 
territory  is  intersected  with  them.  Thus,  in 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  1,  &c.,  " the  mountains  of  Israel" 
mean  the  entire  country,  for  they  formed  its 
characteristic  feature.  They  were  cultivated 
in  many  cases  to  the  very  summit,  terrace 
after  terrace  covering  their  sides.  "Most  of 
the  hills,  indeed,  exhibit  the  remains  of  terraces 
built  up  around  them,  the  undoubted  signs  of 
former  cultivation."  Again,  when  travelling 
towards  Hebron,  he  observes,  "Many  of  the 
former  terraces  along  the  hill-sides  are  still  in 
use;  and  the  land  looks  somewhat  as  it  may 
have  done  in  ancient  times." — Eobinson's 
Researches,  ii.,  pp.  187,  428. 

"We  often  counted  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and 
even  seventy  terraces  from  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain." — 
Nar.  of  a  Mission,  <kc.,  p.  123. 

Eigui'es  from  this  aspect  of  their  country  are 
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often  employed  by  the  Hebrew  poets  and 
prophets.  A  difficulty  is  a  "great  mountain" 
(Zech.  iv.  7).  A  revolution  is  the  "carrying 
of  mountains  into  the  midst  of  the  sea"  (Ps. 
xlvi.  3).  God  easily  and  speedily  removes 
every  obstacle — "  Hills  melt  like  wax  at  the 
presence  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  xcvii.  5).  The 
mtogrity  of  the  Divine  nature  is  sure  and 
lasting — "Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  great 
mountains"  (Ps.  xxxvi,  G).  The  eternity  of 
God's  love  is  pictured  out  by  this  comparison — 
"  For  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills 
be  removed ;  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart 
from  thee"  (Isa.  liv.  10),  When  David  wishes 
to  express  the  stability  of  his  kingdom  he  says, 
"Lord,  by  thy  favour  thou  hast  made  my 
mountain  to  stand  strong"  (Ps.  xxx.  7).  The 
security  and  protection  afforded  by  God  to  his 
people  are  thus  beautifully  delineated:  "As 
the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so 
the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people  from  hence- 
forth, even  for  ever"  (Ps.  cxxv.  2).  When  the 
l)rophet  would  exi^ress  his  faith  in  God,  how 
pure  it  was,  and  what  confidence  it  inspired, 
far  above  any  assurance  which  could  arise  from 
earthly  blessing  or  defence,  he  sings,  "Truly 
in  vain  is  salvation  hoped  for  from  the  hills, 
and  from  the  multitude  of  mountains"  (Jer. 
iii.  23).  Messiah's  kingdom  is  also  compared 
to  a  mountain  in  Isa.  ii.  2;  xi.  9;  Dan. 
ii.  35.     (See  Hill,  Rock.) 

MOURN,  MOURNERS  (Gen.  xxiii.  2). 
The  Hebrews,  at  the  death  of  their  friends  and 
relations,  gave  all  possible  demonstrations  of 
i,Tief  and  mourning  (Gen.  1.  10).  They  wept, 
tore  their  clothes,  smote  their  breasts,  fasted, 
and  lay  upon  the  ground ;  went  barefooted, 
pulled  their  hair  and  beards,  or  cut  them,  and 
made  incisions  on  their  breasts,  or  tore  them 
with  their  nails  (Lev.  xix.  28;  xxi.  5;  Deut. 
xiv.  1 ;  Jer.  xvi.  G).  The  time  of  mourning 
was  commonly  seven  days ;  but  it  was  length- 
ened or  shortened  according  to  circumstances. 
That  for  Moses  and  Aaron  was  prolonged  to 
thirty  days  (Num.  xx.  29;  Deut.  xxxiv.  8). 
They  mourned  excessively  for  an  only  son,  as 
his  death  cut  off  the  name  of  the  family  (Zech. 
xii.  10).  A  priest  mourned  only  for  near 
relatives ;  the  nigh  priest  for  none  (Lev.  xxi. 
1-12). 

During  the  time  of  their  mourning  they 
continued  sitting  in-  their  houses,  and  ate  on 
the  ground.  The  food  they  took  was  thought 
unclean,  and  even  themselves  were  judged 
imi)iire  (Hos.  ix,  4).  Their  faces  were  covered ; 
and  in  all  that  time  they  could  not  apply 
themselves  to  any  occupation,  nor  read  the 
book  of  the  law,  nor  say  their  usual  prayers. 
They  did  not  dress  themselves,  nor  make  their 
beds,  nor  uncover  their  heads,  nor  shave,  nor 
cut  their  nails,  nor  go  into  the  bath,  nor  salute 
anybody.  Nobody  spoke  to  them  unless  they 
spoke  first  (Job  ii.  11-13).  Their  friends 
commonly  went  to  visit  and  comfort  them, 
bringing  them  food.  They  also  went  up  to  the 
roof,  or  upon  the  platform  of  their  houses,  to 
bewail  their  loss  (Isa.  xv.  3).  It  was  reckoned 
a  very  pious  work  to  comfort  mourners;  and 
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when  they  came  to  the  mourners,  they  Btood 
around  them,  ten  in  a  row,  and  approaching 
towards  them  one  by  one,  wished  them  comfort 
from  heaven.  If  they  sat,  it  was  on  the  groimd, 
and  the  chief  mourner  had  the  chief  seat.  1'he 
friends  came  not  to  comfort  them  till  after  the 
intennent,  and  not  many  till  the  third  or  fourth 
day  after  the  decease  (John  xi.  19,  39).  They 
sometimes  went  to  the  graves  to  lament  their 
dead;  and  so  the  Turkish  women  do  to  this 
day.  The  Jews  had  a  kind  of  prayer,  or  rather 
benediction  of  God,  as  of  him  who  raises  the 
dead,  which  they  repeated  as  they  mourned, 
or  even  passed  the  graves  of  their  dead.  The 
Jews  in  Chaldea  did  "not  mourn  and  weep," 
but  "mourned  one  towards  another;"  that  is, 
they  durst  not  openly  bewail  their  misery,  but 
did  it  secretly  (Ezek.  xxiv.  23).  The  mourning 
habit  among  the  Hebrews  was  not  fixed  either 
by  law  or  custom.  Anciently,  in  times  of 
mourning,  they  clothed  themselves  in  sack- 
cloth or  hair-cloth;  that  is,  in  coarse  or  ill- 
made  clothes,  of  brown  or  black  stuff  (2  Sam. 
iii.  31).  Women  were  hired  to  weep  and  mourn, 
and  also  persons  to  play  on  instruments,  at  the 
funerals  of  the  Hebrevi^s  (Jer,  ix,  17;  Matt,  ix. 
23),  All  that  met  a  funeral  procession  or  a 
company  of  mourners,  were  to  join  them,  as  ai 
matter  of  civility,  and  to  mingle  their  tears 
with  those  who  wept.  Something  like  this  is 
still  customary  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  where 
he  who  meets  the  funeral  takes  the  place  of 
one  of  the  bearers,  and  assists  in  carryin"  the 
bier,  until  they  meet  some  one  by  whom  he  is 
relieved. 

The  custom  of  hiring  women  to  weep  and 
mourn  is  common  at  this  day  in  many  of 
the  Eastern  nations.  Lane,  in  his  Modern 
Egyptians,  illustrates  these  old  customs  in  his 
description  of  an  Egyptian  funeral : — 

"The  most  common  cries  that  are  heard  on 
the  death  of  the  master  of  a  family,  from  the 
lips  of  his  wife — or  wives — and  children,  are, 
'  0  my  master  ! ' — *  0  my  camel ! '  (that  is,  '  O 
thou  who  broughtest  my  provisions,  and  hast 
carried  my  burden;. ! ') — '  0  my  lion  ! ' — '  O 
camel  of  the  house  ! ' — *  O  my  glory ! ' — '  O  my 
resource  ! ' — '  O  my  father  ! ' — '  O  my  mis- 
fortune ! '  Generally,  also,  the  family  of  the 
deceased  send  for  two  or  more  'neddiibehs,' 
(or  public  wailing- women) ;  but  some  persons 
disapprove  of  this  custom,  and  many,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  expense,  do  not  conform  with  it. 
Each  neddiibeh  brings  with  her  a  '  tiir '  (or  tam- 
bourine), which  is  without  the  tinkling  plates 
of  metal  which  are  attached  to  the  hoop  of  the 
common  tar.  The  neddabehs,  beating  their 
tilrs,  exclaim  several  times,  'Alas  for  him!* 
and  praise  his  turban,  his  handsome  person. 
&c, ;  and  the  female  relations,  domestics,  ana 
friends  of  the  deceased — with  their  tresses 
dishevelled,  and  sometimes  with  rent  clothes — 
beating  their  owti  faces,  cry  in  like  manner, 
'Alas  for  him ! '  This  wailing  is  generally 
continued  at  least  an  hour."     (See  BUBIAL.) 

MOUSE  (Lev,  xi,  29),     It  is  8upix)sed  by 
some  that  the  animal  called  the  inome  in  our 
Bible  was  the  field  mouse,  which  is  larger  than 
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the  common  mouse,  and  entirely  different  in  its 
motions  and  habits.  Others  suppose  that  some 
other  species  of  the  common  mouse  is  intended, 
the  flesh  of  which  was  forbidden  to  be  used 
for  food  (Lev.  xi.  29:  comp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  17). 
Common  field  mice  are  very  destructive  to  the 
fruits  of  the  field.  Mice  made  great  havoc  in 
the  fields  of  the  Phihstines  after  the  people 
had  taken  the  ark  of  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  v.  6, 
&c. ;  vi.  4,  5). 

MOUTH.  This  word  has  a  great  variety  of 
uses  among  the  Hebrews.  When  one  begins 
an  address  or  song,  he  "opens  his  month." 
To  speak  "mouth  to  mouth"  (Num.  xii.  8) 
denotes  intimate  converse.  To  put  "words 
into  the  mouth"  (Exod.  iv.  13)  is  to  suggest 
the  theme  of  discourse.  To  be  "  in  the  mouth  " 
is  to  be  often  or  always  talked'  of — used  of  the 
law  (Exod.  xiii.  9).  To  lay  "the  hand  upon 
the  mouth"  is  to  be  silent  (Job  xxi.  6).  The 
"rod  of  his  mouth"  (Isa.  xi.  4)  is  the  power 
of  the  Gospel.  "Unclean  spirits  like  frogs, 
which  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon" 
(Rev.  xvi.  13),  are  the  ready  executors  of  God's 
commands.  Other  uses  of  the  terms  are  so 
evident  and  appropriate  that  they  need  no 
explanation. 

MOWING,  KING'S.  "It  was  the  latter 
growth  after  the  king's  mowings"  (Amos  vii. 
1).  It  was  the  custom  in  Judea  to  lead  out 
the  cattle  to  feed  in  the  common  pastures  in 
the  month  of  April.  The  horses  of  the  kings, 
and  those  designed  for  war,  were  turned  in 
during  the  month  of  March,  and  of  course  had 
the  best  of  the  feeding;  and  the  flocks  and 
herds  in  general  were  not  suffered  to  go  into 
the  pastures  until  after  these  horses  were 
taken  out  and  put  to  barley,  which  was  their 
common  food  during  the  residue  of  the  year. 
The  vision  of  Amos  represents  the  judgment 
of  God  in  sending  locusts  to  eat  off  and  destroy 
the  grass  which  had  sprung  up  after  the  king's 
feedings  had  passed,  and  on  which  the  people 
deiiended  for  the  sustenance  of  their  flocks  and 
herds.     (See  Hay.) 

MUTFLERS  (Isa.  iii.  19),  or  spangled 
ornaments  (as  it  is  in  the  margin),  are  supposed 
to  have  been  a  covering  for  the  face,  such  as  is 
now  worn  by  women  of  the  East.  The  pecu- 
liar veil  referred  to  was  small,  and  consisted  of 
two  pieces,  united  by  clasps  near  the  eyes. 
The  reference  in  the  term  may  be,  as  Dr. 
Henderson  has  remarked,  more  to  the  value 
of  the  clasps  than  to  the  veil  itself.      (See 

Ol OTHKS  ) 

MULBERRY  TREES  (2  Sam.  v.  23,  24)— 
a  common  tree,  whose  leaf  affords  the  appro- 
priate food  of  the  silkworm.  In  one  of  David's 
campaigns  against  the  Philistines  it  became  a 
question  whether  he  should  attack  them  as 
they  lay  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Rephaira. 
He  was  told  to  take  a  certain  position  over 
against  a  grove  of  mulberry  trees,  ijerhaps 
under  a  hill  which  was  surmounted  by  such  a 
grove,  and  at  a  given  signal,  ijrobably  a  rushing 
of  wind  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees, 
resembling,  we  may  su])pose,  such  signals  of 
God's  ijresence  as  were  given  on  other  occasions 
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(Jon.  i.  4;  Acts  ii.  2),  he  was  to  make  the 
onset  (1  Chr.  xiv.  14,  15),  which  he  did,  and 
was  completely  victorious.  It  is  hard  to  say 
what  tree  is  meant  by  the  word  rendered 
mulberry  tree. 

Mulberry  trees,  however,  abound  in  Syria  at 
the  present  day.  There  is  a  long  and  minute 
account  of  their  cultivation  and  produce  in  Dr. 
Bowring's  Report  on  Syria. 

MULE  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29)— the  name  of  the 
offspring  of  the  horse  and  the  ass.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  former,  and  is  a  remarkably 
hardy,  patient,  obstinate,  sure-footed  animal, 
living  ordinarily  twice  as  long  as  a  horse,  and 
is  fed  with  far  greater  facility  and  cheapness. 
Burckhardt  mentions  some  he  had  seen  which 
were  valued  at  from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds. 
Mules  are  much  iised  in  Spain  and  South 
America  for  transporting  goods  across  the 
mountains.  So  also  in  the  Alps,  they  are  used 
by  travellers  among  the  defiles,  where  a  horse 
would  hardly  be  able  to  pass  with  safety. 
Even  the  kings  and  the  most  distinguished 
nobles  of  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
ride  upon  mules  (see  passage  above  cited, 
and  also  2  Sam.  xviii.  9;  1  Ki.  i.  33;  x. 
25;  xviii.  5;  2  Chr.  ix.  24;  Esth.  viii.  10, 
14).  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  purchased, 
but  did  not  raise  mules.  Mixed  breeding  of 
this  nature  seems  to  be  prohibited  in  Lev. 
xix.  19. 

The  Hebrew  word  translated  mules  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  24,  signifies  more  properly  hot  fountains 
or  haths.  That  these  places  should  bl  dis- 
covered by  means  of  animals  is  nothing  Avonder- 
ful.  This  would  give  a  better  meaning  to  this 
passage.  The  desert  of  Arabia  has  many 
warm  springs.  There  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  ancient  countiy  of  the 
Edomites,  to  which  Anah  belonged,  a  famous 
bath  of  this  kind,  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  under  the  name  of  Calirrhoe. 

MURDER  (Ps.  x.  8).  The  Jewish  law 
calls  a  murderer  one  who  slays  another  from 
enmity,  hatred,  or  by  lying  in  wait.  For  this 
crime  there  was  no  pardon ;  the  city  of  refuge, 
and  even  the  altar,  furnished  no  asylum,  nor 
might  money  be  taken  in  satisfaction  (Exod. 
xxi.  14,  28,  29;  Num.  xxxv.  30-32;  1  Ki.  ii.  5, 
6,  28-34).  It  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  odious  and  abominable  crimes 
(Deut.  xix.  13;  xxi.  9;  Num.  xxxv.  33,  .34), 
and  was  a  subject  of  early  and  severe  legislation. 
Moses  carefully  distinguished  between  murder 
and  homicide.  When  there  was  evident 
malice  prepense,  deliberate  forethought,  or 
planned  assassination,  the  evil  doer  was  not  to 
escape.  The  use  of  a  lethal  weapon  implied  a 
design  to  kill,  and  was  proof  of  wilful  murder. 
Unintentional  slaughter  Avas  leniently  dealt 
with,  and  the  old  laws  of  blood-revenge  were  both 
modified  and  ameliorated  (Gen.  ix.  6).  In 
case  of  the  inadvertent  killing  of  another,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  i)rotection  of  the 
offender  by  cities  of  refuge.  A  man  might 
kill  with  impunity  the  thief  when  in  the  act  of 
breaking  into  his  house,  if  it  were  dark,  and 
he  could  not  distinguish  the  features  of  the 
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noitnrnal  intruder;  but  in  dayli.^'lit,  if  he 
kilkiil  a  robber  in  such  circumstances,  he  was 
held  guilty  of  a  wanton  destruction  of  human 
life.  If  a  master  beat  his  slave  so  that  he  died 
luider  his  hand,  he  was  responsible  to  the  law ; 
but  if  the  slave  survived  for  some  period,  the 
master  was  not  apprehended,  the  law  i)resum- 
ing  that  it  was  not  the  interest  of  a  master 
litlier  to  kill  his  slaves  or  so  to  maim  or  bruise 
them  as  to  deprive  himself  of  their  labour — 
"They  are,"  says  Moses,  "his  money"  (Exod. 
xxi.  21).  When  a  corpse  was  found  on  which 
were  marks  of  a  violent  death,  and  the  mur- 
derer could  not  be  discovered,  a  solemn  and 
public  inquest  was  held  in  the  district  where 
the  crime  was  committed.     The  elders  were  to 

(perform  a  striking  ceremonial  over  a  sacrificed 
animal,  and  offer  up  an  impressive  disclaimer 
and  prayer  (Deut.  xxi.  1-9).     (See  Cities  of 

liEFrCiE.) 

MUllKAIN  (Exod.  ix.  3).  This  was  the  fifth 
in  order  of  the  plagues  with  which  the  Egyp- 
tians were  visited  when  they  held  the  Israelites 
in  bondage.  The  word  translated  "  murrain  " 
signifies  death ;  and  may  mean  death  by  plague, 
or  pestilence,  or  any  other  fatal  disease.  The 
term  mortality  would  be  nearest  in  sense  to  the 
original,  as  no  particular  disorder  is  specified 
by  the  Hebrew  word. 

MUSIC  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6).  Music  must  have 
been  all  but  coeval  with  man,  even  as  an  in- 
strumental performance.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
all  lands,  and  among  all  classes  of  society. 
J-^specially  among  people  of  an  excitable  tem- 
l>erament,  such  as  the  Hebrews  and  other 
Oriental  nations  generally,  is  it  universally 
admired  in  its  execution,  and  deeply  felt  in  its 
power.  The  lyric  odes  of  the  early  Hebrews 
were  set  to  music.  This  sacred  minstrelsy 
proved  its  hallowed  and  thrilling  influence  on 
•  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  20,  21). 
r-  Music  continiied  to  be  an  important  part  of 
the  festivities  and  religious  services  of  the 
Jews.  In  their  annual  pilgrimages  to  Jerusa- 
lem their  march  was  thus  enlivened  (Isa.  xxx. 
29).  This  is  still  the  custom  in  Oriental  pil- 
grimages. The  practice  of  music  was  not 
1  'stricted  to  any  one  class  of  persons  (1  Chr. 
\iii.  8;  xv.  16).  The  sons  of  Asai:)h,  Heman, 
iind  Jeduthun  were  set  apart  by  David  for  the 
inusical  service,  and  "  the  number  of  them, 
A\ith  their  brethren  that  were  instructed  in 
tlie  songs  of  the  Lord,  were  288."  They  were 
divided,  like  the  priests,  into  twenty-four 
c  )urses,  which  are  enumerated,  1  Chr.  xxv. 
(  "f  the  38,000  Levites,  "  four  thousand  praised 
^  the  Lord  with  instruments"  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  5), 
being  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  whole  avail- 
able members  of  the  tribe  of  Le\4.  Each  of 
the  courses  or  classes  had  154  musicians  and 
three  leaders,  and  all  were  under  the  general 
direction  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren.  Each 
course  Served  for  a  week;  but  upon  the  fes- 
tivals all  were  required  to  be  present,  or 
4,000  musicians.  Heman,  with  one  of  his 
leaders,  directed  the  central  choir,  Asaph  the 
right,  and  Jeduthun  the  left  ^ving.  These 
several  choirs  answered  one  another,  as  is 


generally  suiiposed,  in  that  kind  of  alternate 
singing  which  is  called  antiphonal,  or  resp<»n- 
sive.  The  priests  in  the  meantime  performed 
upon  the  silver  trumpets  (2  Chr.  v.  11-14). 
The  twenty-fourth  psalm  seems  to  have  be^a 
arranged  for  this  purpose  : — 

Both  Clioru^ex. 
Jehovah's  is  the  earth  ami  its  fulness— 
'J'ho  world  and  its  inhabitauta: 
For  he  founded  it  upon  seas; 
He  established  it  upon  streams. 

First  Choi'us. 
Who  can  go  up  into  the  mount  of  Jehovah  ? 
Who  shall  stand  in  the  place  of  his  holiness? 

Second  Chorus. 
He  whose  hands  are  clean,  whose  heart  is  pure ; 
Who  lifts  not  his  soul  to  vanity,  and  swears  not 

in  deceit: 
He  shall  receive  blessing  from  Jehovah, 
And  righteousness  from  the  (Jod  of  his  salvation. 
This  is  the  generation  which  seek  him. 
Jacob's  generation  are  those  who  seek  thy  face. 

First  Chorus. 
Eaise  your  heads,  ye  doors; 

Lift  up  younsclvesrye  everlasting  gates;  and  in  will 
come  the  King  of  glory  I 

Second  C/iorus. 
Who  is  the  King  of  glory  ? 

First  Chorus. 
Johovah,  the  strong  one  and  mighty; 
Jehovah,  the  mighty  one  in  battle. 

Second  Chorus. 
Eaise  your  heads,  ye  doors; 

Lift  up  yourselves,  ye  everlasting  gates ;  and  in  will 
come  the  King  of  glory ! 

First  Chorus. 
Who  is  this,  the  King  of  glory  ? 

Both  Choruses. 
Jehovah  Zebaoth,  he  it  is;  He  is  the  King  of  glory. 

It  is  necessary  to  suppose  that,  in  order  to 
ensure  harmony  from  such  a  number  of  voices 
as  this,  some  musical  notes  were  used.  This 
truly  regal  direction  of  sacred  music  continued 
after  the  death  of  David  until  the  capti\4ty ; 
for  though  under  the  impious  reign  of  some 
kings  the  whole  of  these  solemnities  fell  into 
disuse,  they  were  revived  by  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah;  and  although  during  the  exile  the 
sweet  singers  of  Israel  hanged  their  harps  upon 
the  willows  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  yet  200 
musicians  returned  with  Ezra  to  the  Holy 
Land  (Ezra  ii.  65). 

Musical  Instruments  (Eccl.  ii.  8).  Tbev 
were  invented  by  Jubal,  the  son  of  LamecK 
(Gen.  iv.  21).  These  instruments  had  appro- 
priate names;  and  we  find  at  a  \evy  early 
period  that  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  "  I  might 
have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and  -with 
songs,  with  tabret,  and  with  harp  "  (Gen.  xxxL 
27). 

Musical  instruments  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  stringed  instruments,  wind  in- 
struments, and  such  as  give  their  sounds  on 
being  struck.  Of  stringed  instruments  were 
the  harp,  the  instrument  of  ten  strings,  the 
sackbitt,  and  psaltery.  The  following  group  of 
figures  contains  representations  of  a  trumpet, 
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an  Egyptian  giiitar,  a  psaltery,  a  Roman  lyre, 
with  an  Egyxjtian  tambourine  and  cymbals : — 


Ancient  Musical  Insti-uments. 

The  "instrument  of  ten  strings"  resembled 
a  modern  giiitar,  having  its  strings  stretched 
over  something  not  unlike  a  drum ;  and  it  was 
played  with  the  fingers. 

The  wind  instruments  were  such  as  the 
*'  organ,''''  a  species  of  reed-pipe,  or  hautboy,  or 
pipe  of  Pan;  the  pipe  or  flute,  used  by  minstrels 
both  in  periods  of  rejoicing 
and  seasons  of  sorrow ;  the 
c^i??cme?%  which  was  a  species 
of  bagpipe ;  the  silver  truni- 
2oets  which  Moses  ordered 
to  be  made  at  the  command 
of  God  for  the  priest's  use 
on  certain  occasions;  and 
the  horn,  to  give  signals, 
and  announce  the  jubilee, 
or  the  approach  of  danger 
toward  a  city.  Ten  wind 
instruments  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture. 

The  instruments  of  per- 
cussion seem  to  have  been, 
first,  what  in  our  version 
is  rendered  "timbrel,"  or 
"tabret,"  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  of 
a  piece_  of  skin  tightly  drawn  over  a  hoop, 
resembling  a  tambourine;  and,  secondly,  the 
cymbals  or  castanets,  which  were  plates  of 
metal,  one  held  in  each  hand,  and  brought 
together  with  a  sharp  rapid  clash.  (See  the 
right-hand  figures  in  the  above  cuts.) 

The  "instruments  of  music"  mentioned  in 
1  Sam,  xviii,  6,  as  used  by  women,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  metallic  triangles,  as  the 
name  indicates.  These'  various  musical  in- 
struments are  described  in  other  pages  under 
their  appropriate  names. 

MUSTARD  (Matt.  xiii.  31)— a  species  of 
the  plant  known  to  us  by  the  same  name,  but 
of  much  larger  size,  and  especially  in  the 
fertile  soil  of  Judea,  With  us  it  is  a  small 
annual  herb,  but  there  it  grows  to  the  size  of  a 
fig  tree,  and  was  sufficiently  large  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  man  to  climb  upon  it.  The  seeds 
are  very  small;  so  that  it  proverbially,  or  in 
popular  language,  expressed  the  least  thing,  or 
minutest  particle.  It  was  the  largest  plant 
from  the  smallest  seed  which  was  then  or  is 
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now  known.  Hence  the  figure  used  in  our 
Saviour's  parable  forcibly  illustrates  the  con- 
trast between  the  infancy  of  his  Church 
and  its  final  prosi)erity,  as  well  as  between 
the  early  fruits  of  God's  grace  in  the  soul 
and  the  full  development  of  Christian 
character  in  the  believer.  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  precisely  what  plant  was  intended 
by  our  Lord  in  his  allusion.  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  think  that  a  species  of 
tree  they  met  with  on  the  journey  to 
Kerek  from  the  southern  border  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  the  one  to  which  Jesus  pointed 
his  hearers — a  tree-  of  some  size  and  height, 
and  the  fruit  of  which  has  a  taste  resem- 
bling mustard.  Others  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  Salvadora  Persica,  but  without 
good  foundation. 
MUTH-LABBEN  is  the  title  of  Ps.  ix. 
What  the  true  reading  of  this  term  is,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  LXX.  and  some 
old  versions  must  have  read  a  different  word, 
for  they  render,  "concerning  the  mystery," 
and  thus  translate  it,  "  on  the  death  of  the 
son,"  meaning  Absalom.  Many  regard  it  as 
the  commencing  word  of  some  song  or  Hebrew 
melody. 

MYRA  (Acts  xxvii.  5) — a  seaport  of  Syria, 
and  one  of  its  principal  cities — was  situated 
near  the  southernmost  cape  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  Paul  embarked  for  Rome  in  a  ship  of 
Alexandria. 

The  magnificent  ruins  of  Myra,  now  Dembra, 
attest  the  opulence  of  the  age  of  Adrian  and 
Traj  an.  The  necropolis,  of  place  of  interments, 
has  of  itself  the  appearance  of  a  city. 

MYRRH  (Gen.  xliii.  11)  represents  two 
different  Hebrew  terms.  The  term  lot,  so 
rendered,  denotes  laudanum,  or  the  resin  which 
exudes  from  the  Cystus  Creticus,  a  gum  yielded 
by  a  thorny  tree  which  grows  eight  or  nine 
feet  high,  chiefly  imported  from  Arabia  to  the 
East  Indies.  It  was  at  a  very  early  period  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  was  an  ingredient  of 
the  holy  ointment  (Exod.  xxx.  23),  and  of  the 
embalming  substance  (John  xix.  39).  It  was 
used  as  an  agreeable  perfume  (Esth.  ii.  12; 
Ps.  xlv.  8;  Prov.  vii.  17).  It  was  also  re- 
garded among  the  valuable  gifts  which  it  was 
customary  to  present  to  kings,  nobles,  and 
others  as  a  token  of  resj^ect  in  ancient  times 
and  countries  (Gen,  xliii,  11 ;  Matt,  ii,  1,  11). 

In  Matt,  xxvii,  34  it  is  said  that  they  gave 
Jesus  to  drink  vinegar  mixed  with  gall,  which 
in  Mark  xv,  23  is  called  wine  mingled  with 
myrrh.  It  was  probably  the  sour  wine  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  tised  to  drink,  mingled 
with  myrrh  and  other  bitter  substances — very 
much  like  the  bitters  oi  modern  times.  This 
medicated  wine  Jesus  refused  to  take ;  but  the 
vinegar,  or  weak  wine,  afterwards  presented  to 
him  he  tasted  and  drunk  (John  xix,  29). 

MYRTLE  (Isa,  xli,  19)— a  beautiful,  fra- 
grant, and  ornamental  evergreen.  Groves  of 
the  myrtle  are  still  found  of  spontaneous 
growth  in  some  parts  of  Judea  and  correspond- 
ing latitudes;  and  for  the  rich  hue  of  their 
green  polished  leaves,  their  agreeable  fragrance, 
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ami  beautiful  flowers,  are  used  by  the  sacred 
writer  in  contrast  with  the  noxious  useless 
briar,  to  illustrate  the  prosperity  and  glory  of 
the  Church  ( Fsa.  Iv.  13 ;  see  also  Isa.  xli.  19 ; 
and  Zech.  i.  8-11).  The  myrtle  furnished  the 
wreaths  of  ancient  heroes  and  victors. 
Branches  of  the  myrtle  were  gathered,  among 
others,  to  cover  the  booths  and  tents  of  the 
J  ews  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles (Lev.  xxm.  40 :  comp.  Neh.  viii. 
15). 

AfYSIA  (Acts  xvi.  7) — a  province  of  Asia/ 
Minor,  and  at  this  day  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country.  It  has  the  sea  of  Propontis  on  the 
north,  Lydia  on  the  south,  and  Bythinia  on 
the  east.  In  the  northern  section  of  Mysia 
Avas  the  province  in  which  the  ancient  city  of 
Troy  was  situated,  and  not  far  distant  was 
the  Troas  mentioned  by  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  8 ;  xx. 
C;  2Cor.  ii.  12;  2  Tim.  i v.  13). 

MYSTERY— concealment.  The  uses  of  this 
■word  are  not  uniform  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  does  not  always  denote,  as  in  common 
English  discourse,  what  is  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible or  incomprehensible,  but  only  what 
was  unknown  or  secret  till  it  was  discovered 
or  revealed.  In  2  Thess.  ii.  7  the  phrase, 
"mystery  of  iniquity,"  refers  to  secret,  and, 
in  the  apostle^s  time,  yet  undeveloped  apos- 
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tasy.     In  Matt.  xiii.  11,    "It  is  given  unto 

?^ou  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
leaven,  but  to  tliem  it  is  not  given,"  the 
meaning  is,  that  the  disciples  were  privileged 
to  know  in  a  more  perfect  form  the  deeper 
truths  of  the  new  disj)ensation  than  the  i^ro- 
miscuous  and  unthinking  multitude.  (So,  too, 
in  Mark  iv.  11 ;  Rom.  xi.  25.)  In  1  Cor.  xiv. 
2,  it  signifies  truths  wrapped  in  some  obscurity. 
It  often  refers  to  the  meaning  couched  under  a 
significant  symbol  (Eph.  v.  32;  Rev.  i.  20). 
It  also  denotes  the  Gospel  or  New  Economy,  as 
having  been  long  concealed,  but  at  length 
brought  to  Hght  (Eph.  iii.  9 ;  Col.  i.  26 ;  Eph. 
vi.  19 ;  Col.  ii.  2 :  Eph.  iii.  4 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  9).  In 
some  of  these  verses  we  have  such  phrases  as, 
the  "mystery  of  faith,"  "mystery  of  the  Gos- 
pel," "mystery  of  God,"  "mystery  of  Christ." 
The  term  describes  in  other  sections  some  of 
the  loftier,  more  abstruse,  and  transcendental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel — the  incarnation,  as  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  the  resurrection,  as  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  51;  the  rejection  of  Israel,  as  in  Rom. 
xi.  25.  Lastly,  it  seems  to  denote  the  cycle  of 
God's  secret  purpose — "The  mystery  of  God 
shall  be  finished"  (Rev.  x.  7),  his  whole  hidden 
plan  of  counsel  and  operation,  which  gradually 
manifests  its  final  result,  as  we  perceive  in 
Rev.  xi.  15. 
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NAAMAN  (2  Ki.  v.  6)— a  Syrian  gen- 
eral of  distinction  (2  Ki.  V.  1),  who  applied 
to  the  prophet  Elisha  to  relieve  him  of  the 
white  leprosy  with  \yhich  he  was  severely 
afflicted.  The  pleasures  of  his  high  station 
■were  marred  by  this  nauseous  malady.  All 
means  of  remedy  had  been  exhausted ;  and  he 
was  induced  to  make  the  application  in  con- 
sequence of  what  was  said  to  his  wife  about 
the  prophet  by  a  little  girl  who  had  been 
taken  captive  from  among  the  Israelites,  and 
was  living  in  the  general's  family.  Humble 
instrumentality  may  be  blessed  to  accomplish 
a  great  end.  Tlie  great  man  in  his  desperation 
stooped  to  hearken  to  his  youthful  slave ;  and 
taking  with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
the  king  of  Syria  to  the  king  of  Israel  (sup- 
posing, perhaps,  that  the  king  of  Israel  would 
know  what  j^rophet  was  meant,  and  would  have 
influence  over  him),  Naaman  ascended  his 
chariot,  and  mth  much  pomp  (2  Ki.  v.  9, 
13)  went  to  the  king  of  Israel,  who  resided  in 
Samaria.  The  king  of  Israel  expressed  his 
surprise  and  grief  that  the  king  of  Syria  should 
send  him  such  a  letter ;  and  it  was  soon  noised 
abroad  that  the  Syrian  general  was  at  the 
palace,  and  for  what  pur{)ose  he  had  come. 
Elisha  sent  word  to  the  king  that  he  need  not 
be  concerned;  if  the  leprous  stranger  would 
come  to  him,  he  should  see  that  there  was  a 
prophet  in  Israel.  So  Naaman  apphed .  to 
Elisha,  and  was  directed  merely  to  wash  seven 
times  in  the  river  Jordan.  This  simple  remedy 
seemed  to  Naaman  altogether  inadequate.  If 
the  mere  washing  of  the  body  would  suffice, 


there  were  waters  in  Syria  purer  and  more 
salutary  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel.  Why 
then  make  a  journey  to  Samaria  to  wash  in 
the  Jordan  ?  He  was  about  to  leave  the  place 
in  indignation,  when  some  of  his  retinue 
very  wisely  suggested  to  him,  that  if  the 
prophet  had  proposed  some  expensive  or  diffi- 
cult remedy,  he  would  have  tried  it  at  once ; 
and  surely  he  could  not  refuse  to  try  one 
which  was  so  simple,  and  which,  ■whether 
successful  or  not,  would  cost  neither  toil  nor 
money.  Tlius  they  persuaded  him  to  follow 
the  prophet's  prescription ;  and,  upon  washing 
in  the  Jordan  seven  times,  his  flesh  and  health 
were  perfectly  restored.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  by  which 
his  loathsome  disease  was  thus  suddenly  cured, 
he  offered  a  reward  to  EUsha,  which  he  promptly 
declined.  He  then  voluntarily  promised  to 
renounce  all  his  idolatrous  practices ;  and 
asked  for  a  quantity  of  earth  from  the  soil  on 
which  the  prophet  and  the  people  of  God 
dwelt,  perhaps  that  he  might  build  ■with  it  an 
altar  to  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  so  tender  had 
his  conscience  become,  that  he  feared  even  to 
attend  his  master  the  king  in  his  idolatrous 
services,  as  his  official  duty  required,  without 
asldng  beforehand  if  such  attendance  might  be 
pardoned.  He  is  supposed  in  Jewish  tradition 
to  have  been  the  person  who,  at  the  l^attle  of 
Ramoth-gilead,  "drew  a  bow  at  a  venture," 
and  smote  Aliab.  Perhaps  this  is  the  event 
alluded  to  in  the  phrase,  "by  him  the  Lord 
had  given  deliverance  unto  Syria  "  (2  Ki.  v.  1). 
(SceELiSHA.) 
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NABAL— /ooZ  (1  Sam.  xxv.  3)— a  very 
■wealthy  citizen  of  Maon.  When  David  was  in 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  Nabal  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Carmel,  a  place  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  shearing  his  sheep,  of  which  he  had  no 
less  than  3,000.  David  sent  ten  of  his  young 
men  to  ask  him  for  supplies  in  the  most 
courteous  manner;  but  Nabal,  who  was  pro- 
verbially churlish,  refused,  in  the  most  offensive 
terms,  to  grant  his  request.  David  imme- 
diately ordered  400  of  his  men  to  arm  themselves 
and  follow  him  to  the  place  where  Nabal 
lodged,  intending  to  destroy  him  and  all  that 
pertained  to  him.  When  they  drew  near, 
Abigail,  the  discreet  and  beautiful  wife  of  this 
son  of  Belial,  was  admonished  of  their  purpose. 
She  promptly  made  up  a  present,  and,  Avithout 
the  knowledge  of  her  husband,  set  forth  to 
meet  David,  with  her  servants  and  with  asses 
to  bear  the  gifts.  When  David  met  her,  she 
showed  him  the  most  profound  reverence,  and 
so  entirely  conciliated  him,  that  he  received 
her  present,  and  gave  her  his  blessing.  When 
Abigail  returned,  she  found  her  husband  at 
the  feast  which  he  had  made  at  his  own  house ; 
and  she  deferred  communicating  to  him  the 
history  and  result  of  her  embassy  until  he 
should  recover  from  the  effects  of  his  indul- 
gence. He  had  no  sooner  received  her  state- 
ment, than,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  and 
shock  which  the  communication  gave  him, 
he  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  which 
proved  fatal  at  the  end  of  ten  days.  (See 
Abigail.  ) 

NABOTH— fruit  (1  Ki.  xxi.  1)— an  Israelite 
of  the  town  of  Jezreel,  who  owned  a  vineyard 
adjoining  the  palace  of  king  Ahab.  Anxious 
to  secure  this  particular  spot,  that  he  might 
use  it  for  a  garden,  the  king  proposed  to  buy 
it,  or  give  him  some  other  property  of  equal 
value;  but  Naboth  declined  to  part  with  his 
patrimony,  to  the  great  disappointment  and 
mortification  of  the  wicked  monarch.  Jezebel, 
his  more  wicked  wife,  immediately  formed  a 
cold-blooded  and  execrable  plan  to  take  the 
life  of  Naboth,  in  which  she  succeeded;  and 
so  Ahab  obtained  possession  of  his  inheritance. 
The  property  of  persons  convicted  of  high 
treason  seems  then,  as  now,  to  have  been 
forfeited  to  the  crown.     (See  Ahab,  Jezebel.) 

NADAB—fjift.  1.  (Lev.  x.  12)  A  son  of 
Aaron,  consumed  by  the  anger  of  God.  (See 
Abihu.) 

2.  (1  KL  XV.  25)  The  son  and  successor  of 
Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel ;  reigned  two  years. 
His  reign  was  wicked  and  corrupt,  and  he  was 
finally  assassinated  while  prosecuting  the  siege 
of  Gibbethon.  a  Philistine  city. 

NAGGE  (Luke  iii.  25)— same  name  as  the 
Hebrew  Nogah.  This  ancestor  of  Christ  lived 
about  the  time  of  Onias  I. 

NAHALAL  (Josh.  xxi.  35)— a  Levitical 
city  in  Zebulon,  identified  with  the  modern 
Malul,  a  hamlet  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon. 

'N ARALl^Eh— torrents  of  God  (Num.  xxi. 
19) — one  of  the  Israelitish  encampments  toward 
the  end  of  the  wanderings ;  supposed  to  be  the 
Wady  Enchiele,  which  runs  into  the  Arnou. 
4oG 
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NAHASH— se^'pent    1.  (See  Ammonites.) 

2.  Supposed  by  some  to  be  another  name 
for  Jesse ;  by  others,  Nahash  is  taken  to  be 
the  wife  of  Jesse  and  mother  of  David  (comp, 
2  Sam.  xvii.  25  with  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  15,  16). 

NAHOR  (Gen.  xi.  23),  or  NACHOR  (Josh, 
xxiv.  2),  was  the  name  of  Abraham's  grand- 
father, and  also  the  name  of  one  of  Abraham's 
brothers  (Gen.  xi.  26),  who  married  Milcah, 
the  daughter  of  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  29).  He 
lived  at  Haran;  which  is  thence  called  "the 
city  of  Nahor "  (Gen.  xxiv.  10). 

NAHSHON  (Num.  vii.  12)— son  of  Am- 
minadab,  and  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
made  the  first  offering  for  the  tabernacle  in 
the  wilderness.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the 
heads  of  tribes  who  is  not  called  a  prince  in 
the  history  of  this  transaction.  Probably  the 
omission  was  designed;  as  to  be  the  head  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  was,  from  the  pre-eminence 
of  that  tribe,  a  sufficient  honour. 

NAHUM — comfoi'ter  (Nah.  i.  1) — a  native 
of  El-Kosh,  a  village  usually  placed  in  Galilee. 
There  is  considerable  diversity  of  oj)inion  as  to 
the  time  in  which  he  lived;  and  some  even 
place  El-Kosh  in  Assyria. 

Nahum,  prophecy  of,  is  the  thirty-fourth  in 
the  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Though  divided  into  three  chapters,  it  is  a 
continuous  poem  of  unrivalled  spirit  and  sub- 
limity, and  admirable  for  the  elegance  of  its 
imagery.  Pichness  and  originality  are  found 
in  every  verse,  with  a  modulated  and  pleasant 
rhythm.  His  figures  are  very  graphic,  and 
his  boldest  delineations  are  sketched  in  short 
sentences  (ch.  i.  2,  4,  5).  The  third  chapter  is 
a  very  striking  description  of  a  siege — the 
rattle  of  the  war  chariot,  the  gleam  of  the 
sword,  the  trench  filled  with  corjises,  the 
ferocity  of  the  successful  invaders,  the  panic 
of  the  defeated,  the  vain  attempts  to  rebuild 
the  crumbling  battlements,  final  overthrow 
and  ruin. 

The  prophecy  relates  chiefly  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  magnificent  city  of  Nineveh,  which 
had  been  prophesied  by  Jonah  nearly  a  century 
before.  These  predictions,  it  is  supposed,  were 
made  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  have  been 
remarkably  fulfilled,  both  as  to  the  fact  and 
the  manner  of  their  fulfilment.  The  city  of 
Nineveh  was  destroyed  about  a  century  after 
the  prophecy  of  Nahum  was  uttered ;  and  so 
complete  was  its  overthrow,  that  the  site 
on  which  it  stood  has  been  matter  of  mere 
conjecture  for  nearly,  or  quite,  sixteen  cen- 
turies. Nahum,  for  fervid  imagination,  and 
clear  and  impressive  descrijotion,  is  the  prince 
among  the  minor  proi:)hets.     (See  Nineveh.) 

NAIL  (Ezra  ix.  8).  Travellei's  tell  us, 
what  we  might  infer  from  the  frail  materials 
and  weak  construction  of  Eastern  dwellings, 
that  the  nails  or  spikes  which  are  necessary  to 
hang  up  garments,  curtains,  and  utensils  of 
various  kinds,  are  not  driven  in,  but  are  built 
in  firmly  with  the  wall  in  the  process  of  its 
erection.  They  are  large,  and  being  so  con- 
spicuous, they  are  well  finished.  The  force  of 
the  figm-e  in  the  above  passage  is  obviuua. 
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inasmuch  as  the  nail  being  not,  like  ours, 
easily  drawn  and  placed  elsewhere,  was  a  part 
of  the  fabric  itself,  and  could  only  be  removed 
with  the  wall  itself,  or  some  pai*t  of  it.  Hence 
the  word  in  the  margin  is  rendered,  "  a  con- 
stant and  siire  abode"  (see  also  Zech.  x.  4). 
The  nail  with  which  Jael  killed  Sisera  was  a 
tent  pin,  with  which  the  cords  of  a  tent  are 
iixed  to  the  ground. 

NAIN  —  heautif  (Luke  vii.  11) — a  village  of 
(Jalilee,  south  of  mount  Tabor,  and  but  a 
little  distance  from  Capemaimi,  still  called 
Nein.  The  j^lace  is  distinguished  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  Christ's  most  remarkable  and  affect- 
ing miracles.  Sepulchral  caves  abound  on  the 
west  side  of  the  village  (Luke  vii.  11-15). 

NAIOTH  (1  Sam.  xix.  22)— a  part  of  the 
to\vn  of  Eamah ;  or,  as  the  word  signifies, 
the  habitations  of  Eamah, — where  a  school  of 
the  prophets  was  established. 

NAKED  (Gen.  ii.  25).  In  the  Bible  it  often 
signifies  not  undressed  or  without  clothing, 
but  merely  without  the  upper  garment.  In 
1  Sam.  xix.  24,  Saul  lay  i^rostrate  without  his 
tunic,  and  he  is  said  to  be  "  naked."  In  Isa. 
XX.  2,  the  prophet  is  said  to  have  walked 
"naked" — that  is,  without  his  outer  mantle. 
Peter  is  said,  in  Johnxxi.  7,  to  have  "girt  his 
fisher's  coat  unto  him,  for  he  was  naked;"  his 
robe  had  been  laid  aside  to  enable  him  to  work 
at  his  net  without  hindrance  and  restraint. 
The  term  is  also  used  of  one  half  clothed  or 
poorly  clothed.  "  If  a  brother  or  sister  be 
naked"  (Jas.  iL  15) — that  is,  in  want  of  suf- 
ficient clothing.  So  in  Isa.  Iviii.  7;  2  Cor. 
xi.  27.  The  term  is  also  used  figui'atively. 
The  "nakedness  of  the  land"  (Gen.  xlii.  9) 
is  its  poverty  or  defenceless  state.  The  word 
sometimes  signifies  open,  manifest,  or  un- 
covered (Job  xxvi.  6;  Heb.  iv.  13).  It  is 
employed  by  the  prophets  to  represent  the 
exposure  and  degradation  of  idolatry  and 
apostasy  (Ezek.  xvi.  3G;  R<3V.  xvi.  15).  Naked- 
ness of  the  feet  was  a  token  of  reverence.  To 
"  uncover  the  nakedness"  is  unlawful  or  in- 
cestuous union  (Lev.  xx.  19). 

NAME  (Gen.  ii.  19).  This  word,  in  some 
passages  of  Scripture,  has  a  peculiar  significa- 
tion, as  in  Prov.  xviii.  10,  where  the  term 
denotes  virtually  God  himself,  with  all  his 
attributes  and  perfections.  The  names  of 
God  are  expressive  of  some  element  of  his 
character— are  the  symbol  of  some  revealed 
attribute  of  his  nature.  We  name  hun  only 
because  we  know  him,  and  we  know  him  only 
'  cause  he  has  made  himself  known.  (See  also 
.  s.  XX.  1,  5,  7.)  In  the  New  Testament,  it 
often  means  the  character,  faith,  or  doctrine 
of  Christ  (Acts  v.  41 ;  viii.  12 ;  ix.  15 ;  xxvi.  9). 

Names  among  the  Jews  were  often  given  in 
allusion  to  some  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
character,  bii'th,  or  destiny  of  the  individual 
(Exod.  ii.  10,  and  xviii.  3,  4) ;  and  sometimes 
they  had  a  prophetic  meaning  (Matt.  i.  21). 
Many  instances  occur  in  Scripture  of  the 
same  person  having  two  names.  Names  were 
changed,  and  are  still,  in  Eastern  countries, 
for   slight   reasons.     A    change  of   office  or 
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station  often  occasioned  a  change  of  name. 
The  child  was  named  often  by  the  parents, 
either  father  or  mother.  ExamjUes  of  the 
latter  are  found  in  Gen.  xix.  37,  38;  xxix.  32; 
and  of  the  former,  in  Luke  i.  03.  The  name 
of  one's  ancestors  or  kinsmen  was  often  given 
to  children  (Luke  i.  01).  Name  in  the  New- 
Testament  sometimes  signifies  person,  as  in 
Acts  L  15.  The  phrases,  "in  the  name  of 
God,"  and  "  to  the  name  of  God,"  are  quite 
distinct  in  the  original  languages  of  inspiration, 
but  often  confounded  in  our  version.  They 
are  also  different  in  meaning.  To  do  a  thing 
in  God's  name,  is  to  do  it  by  his  authority ;  to 
do  it  to  his  name,  is  to  do  it  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  honour,  &c. 

The-  phrase,  "  ujion  his  thigh  a  name  writ- 
ten" (Rev.  xix.  10)  alludes  to  an  ancient  custom 
in  the  Eastern  nations  of  adorning  the  i)ersons 
of  princes  and  heroes  with  inscriptions  ex- 
pressive of  their  character,  titles,  &c.  (See 
Stone,  Thick.) 

NAOMI  (Ruth  i.  2)— the  ^vife  of  Elimelech, 
and  the  mother-in-law  of  Ruth,  who  moved  with 
their  two  sons  from  Judea  to  Moab.  Elime- 
lech died,  and  also  his  two  sons,  each  leaving  a 
widow;  and  Naomi,  having  thus  been  left 
alone,  returned  to  her  home  in  Judea.  So 
severe  had  been  her  afflictions, that  she  proposed 
to  her  friends  on  her  return  to  call  her  Mara 
(which  signifies  bitter)  rather  than  Naomi 
(which  signifies  beautiful)  (Ruth  i.  19-21). 
(See  Ruth.) 

NAPHTALI  (Gen.  xxx.  8),  or  NEPH- 
T'H.ALlM.—^vrestlin[f  (Matt.  iv.  15)— a  son  of 
Jacob  by  Bilhah. 

Naphtali,  tribe  of,  received  their  portion 
of  the  promised  land  in  the  northern  part, 
between  the  Jordan  on  the  east  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  Asher  on  the  west.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sections  of  the  country,  and 
included  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  (Josh. 
xxi.  32-39;  Deut.  xxxiii.  23).  The  figurative 
language  in  which  the  benediction  of  Jacob  is 
expressed,  "  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose :  he 
giveth  goodly  words  "  (Gen.  xlix.  21),  implies 
the  increase,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the 
family  of  Naphtali.  The  city  of  Capernaum, 
where  Christ  resided  and  taught  so  much,  was 
situated  in  the  borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naph- 
tali, near  Tiberias.  Hence  the  language  of  the 
prophet,  Isa.  ix.  1.      (See  Hart.) 

NATHAN  — fir/rm  (2  Sam.  vii.  2)— a  dis- 
tinguished prophet,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
David,  and  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  his  con- 
fidence. To  him  David  first  intimated  his 
design  to  build  the  temple;  and  he  was 
divinely  instructed  to  inform  the  king  that 
this  honour  was  not  for  him,  but  for  his  pos- 
terity. Nathan  was  also  charged  with  the 
Divine  message  to  David,  upon  tlie  occasion  of 
his  sin  against  Uriah,  which  he  conveyed 
under  a  most  beautiful  and  significant  allegory, 
and  by  which  he  cautiously  and  salutarily 
made  the  king  to  condemn  himself.  Nathan 
was  one  of  David's  biographers, — perhaiis  one 
of  the  national  annalists.  His  c<:)urage  and 
fidelity  in  reproving  his  sovereign,  whose 
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confidence  he  enjoyed,  are  beyond  all  praise 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  There  are  several  others  of 
this  name  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  of  whose 
history  we  are  uninformed  (2  Sam.  v.  14 ;  xxiii. 
36;  1  Chr.  xi.  38;  Ezra  viii.  16;  Luke  iii.  31). 
(See  Solomon.) 

NATHAN AEL—<7i/«  of  Ood  (John  i.  45)— 
one  of  the  twelve  disciples,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  Bartholomew.  (See  Bartholo- 
mew.) He  was  called  upon  by  Philip  to  go 
with  him  and  see  the  Messiah,  who  had  just 
appeared.  Nathanael  seems  to  have  doubted 
his  friend's  testimony;  but,  to  resolve  his 
doubts,  consentetl  to  accompany  him.  As  they 
approached  the  Messiah,  he  received  the  most 
emf)hatic  testimony  to  his  integrity  that  can 
be  found  on  I'ecord  (John  i.  47).  Jesus  on  this 
occasion  declared  his  own  omniscience ;  for  he 
professes  to  know  his  character  and  heart  at 
their  first  interview,  and  assures  him  that  his 
eye  was  upon  him  under  a  fig-tree,  beneath  the 
shade  of  which  he  had  probably  been  engaged 
in  religious  exercises  (John  i,  50).  Nathanael 
was  convinced,  and  acknowledged  him  as  the 
true  Messiah.  Christ  therexipon  assured  him 
in  substance  that  he  should  see  still  more 
convincing  evidences  of  his  Messiahship, 
Among  those  greater  evidences  may  have  been 
the  events  recorded,  Matt.  iii.  17;  iv.  11;  xvii. 
5;  Johnxi.  42;  xii.  28-3a 

NATIONS,  DIVISION  OF.  The  names 
are  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Many  of  the  proper  names  occurring  on  this 
roll  remain  unchanged  as  the  appellation  of 
races  and  kingdoms.  Others  are  found  in  the 
plm-al  or  dual  number,  proving  that  they  bear 
a  personal  and  national  reference ;  and  a  third 
class  have  tliat  peculiar  termination  which  in 
Hebrew  usage  signifies  a  sept  or  tribe. 

The  general  truths  contained  in  this  biblical 
statement  have  woven  themselves  into  the 
traditions  of  all  the  Eastern  nations.  Arabia, 
India,  Persia,  and  China  are  replete  with 
them.  Their  people  believe  in  an  early 
tripartite  occupation  of  the  world — the  sons  of 
Ham  passing  southward,  from  the  region  of  the 
Caucasus,  to  the  distant  extremities  of  western 
Asia  and  into  burning  Africa ;  those  of  Shem 
lingering  about  the  Euphrates  and  the  central 
portions  of  the  Asiatic  continent ;  while  the 
race  of  Japhet  colonized  the  northern  plains  of 
Asia,  marched  over  to  the  Grecian  Isles,  and 
thence  to  the  European  territory.  Much 
exists  in  featm-es,  colour,  history,  and  language 
coiToborative  of  this  first  and  brief  fragment 
of  geograx^hy  and  statistics.  "  By  these  were 
the  nations  divided  in  the  earth  after  the 
Sood" — "after  their  families,  after  their 
tongues,  in  their  lands."  We  cannot  identify 
every  portion  of  the  chart,  but  we  are  at  no 
loss  in  recognizing  all  its  leading  divisions. 
The  following  table  is  based  on  the  researches 
of  Bochart,  Rosenmliller,  Michaelis,  Tuch, 
Gesenius,  Pott,  von  Btjhlen,  Winer,  and  other 
scholars,  and  its  conclusions  are  strengthened 
by  the  recent  deductions  of  comparative  philo- 
logy, and  the  advanced  results  of  i)hysiological 
investigation  and  discovery, 
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Japhethites. 

I.  GoMER:   Cimmerians  north  of   the  Black 

Sea.  By  a'  common  transposition  of 
letters,  the  name  may  be  realized  in  the 
term  Crimea.  To  the  same  source  may 
be  traced  the  Cimbri  of  ancient  Jutland, 
and  the  Celtic  nations,  who  called  them- 
selves by  the  cognate  term  Kymr.  Ke- 
lated  to  them  are, — 

1.  Ashkenaz:  perhaps  between  Armenia  and 

the  Black  Sea.  The  Hebrew  term, 
scarcely  disguised,  may  be  found  in  the 
former  name  of  the  Black  Sea. 

2.  Biphath:    the    inhabitants    of  the  Eip- 

hsean  mountains.  The  name  is  some- 
what laxly  used  to  signify  a  chain  of 
northern  mountains. 

3.  Togarmah:   Armenia  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  6). 

The  Armenians  call  themselves  the 
"  House  of  Thorgom." 

II.  Magog:  Caucasus  and  vicinity.    Scythians, 

or  the  Mongolian  tribes.  "  Gog,  the  land 
of  Magog"  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2).  In  the 
word  Gog,  pronounced  gutturally,  we  have 
the  first  syllable  of  Caucasus. 

III.  Madai  :  the  Medes. 

IV.  Javan  or  Ion:  lonians  or  Greeks.  In 
Sanscrit,  Javana  is  the  name  of  the  far 
West,  or  Greece.     Allied  to  them  are, — 

1.  Elishah:    Ellis  or    Hellas,   the    Greeks 

dwelling  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

2.  Tarshish :  Tartessus,  in  the  south  and  east 

of  Spain — the  region  where  the  Phoeni- 
cians first  plantedAjolonies. 

3.  Kittiin:  the  inhabitants  of   CyjDrus,  and 

other  Greek  islands. 

4.  Dodanim :  Dodonsei,  in  Epims. 

V.  Tubal  :  the  Tibareni,  in  Pontus. 

VI.  Meshech:  the  Moschi,  in  the  Moschian 
mountains,  between  Iberia,  Armenia,  and 
Colchis. 

VII.  TiRAS :  the  Thracians ;  or  perhaps  the 
dwellers  on  the  river  Tiras,  the  Dniester. 
The  names  are  identical,  the  Oriental 
Samech  being  replaced  by  x  in  the  Greek 
alphabet. 

Hamites. 
I.  CuSH :  the  Ethiopians  and  Southern  Arab- 
ians.    Luther  renders   this  term   by   the 
expressive    German  word   Mohrenland — 
land  of  Moors,  Negroland.      It  is  plain 
that  in  Jer.  xiii.  23,   a  Cushite  means   a 
man    of    colour.       "  Can   the    Ethiopian 
change  his  skin?" — Can  the  Negro  change 
his  colour?    That  the  Cushiteswere  partly 
in  Arabia  as  well  as  Africa,  and  that  the 
Etliiopia  of  Scripture  is  used  with  this 
wide  significance,  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  descendants  of  Cush,  and 
is  verified  also  by  Herodotus,  who  speaks 
of  Ethiopians  from  Asia  and  from  Libya. 
Their  descendants  were, — 
1.    Mmrod,  the  first  king  of  Shinar— t.  e., 
Babylon  and  Mesopotamia.     In  Gen.  x. 
8,    Nimrod  is    mentioned  as  a  son  of 
Cush;    but    the   mode    of  allusion  is 
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not  in  the  usual  form.  It  seems  to 
imply  that  Nimrod  was  audacious  and 
adventurous— that  he  refused  to  follow 
the  rest  of  his  race  in  their  southward 

J>rogre8s,  but  went  eastward  to  found  a 
:in.L(dom  for  himself,  and  at  I'abel  to 
establish  a  central  monarchy,  in  order  to 
frustrate  the  Divine  command  to  disjjerse 
and  pojiulate  the  world.  The  design  of 
the  builders  of  Babel  is  exisressed  in 
tliese  words, —  "Lest  we  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 
Nimrod  resisted  the  purpose  of  heaven ; 
but  his  efforts  were  defeated  by  the 
special  intervention  of  the  Almighty 
Legislator. 

2.  Scba:  Meroe.    It  is  joined  with  Cush  and 

Egypt  in  Isa.  xliii.  3. 

3.  Havilah:  Chaxdotsei,  in  Southern  Arabia, 

or  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

4.  Sabta :  Sabotaj  in  Southern  Arabia. 

5.  Raamah:  Khegma,  in  the  south-east  of 

Arabia. 

a.  Shcba,  probably  a  tribe  in  South 
Arabia. 

6.  Dcdan:  Daden,  an  island  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

6.  Sahtecha,  on  the  east  coast  of  Ethiopia. 
II.    MiZRAiM:   the  Egyptians.      The  name  is 

yet  preserved  in  the  word  Misr,  the  city 
of  Cairo.  Allied  by  blood  and  descent  to 
them  were, — 

1.  Ludim,      >  African  tribes  on  the   fron- 

2.  Anamim,  j     tiers  of  Egypt  and  Barbar3% 

LuuiM  is  associated  with  CusH  and 
Phut  in  Jer.  xlvi.  9 ;  but  the  word  is  in 
our  English  version  improiJerly  rendered 
"Lydians." 

3.  Lehabim  or  Luhim:  the  Libyans. 

4.  Naiohiuhim:  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 

vince of  Nephtys. 

5.  Pathriisini:  the  inhabitants  of  the  Egj^p- 

tian  nome  of  Pathures. 
C.  Casluhim:  the  term  cannot  refer,  as  is 
ordinarily  supposed,  to  the  Colchians  of 
Asia  Minor,  as,  according  to  tradition, 
they  were  a  military  colony  planted 
by  the  Pharaoh  whom  the  Greek  authors 
term  Sesostiis,  According  to  some  Egyp- 
tologers, the  Hebrew  word  KSLHim, 
would,  in  the  phonetic  hieroglyi:)hics, 
read  as  Shillou-kah,  the  land  of  the 
Shilloughs — dwellers  among  the  oases, 
and  in  portion  of  Barbary.  The  Ber- 
bers, says  an  Eastern  author,  descend 
from  Kesloudim,  son  of  Mizraim.  Their 
offspring  are  noted  as, — 

a.  PhiUstim,  the  Philistines. 

6.  Caplitorim,  the  Cretans. 

III.  Phut  :  Mauritania.  The  name  is  now 
softened,  as  in  so  many  of  these  southern 
tongues,  into  Fez.  CusH  and  Phut  stand 
in  Jer.  xlvi.  9  as  a  general  term  for  Africa, 
or  at  least  such  portions  of  it  as  are  not 
comprehended  in  Egypt. 

IV.  Canaan  gave  his  name  to  the  country 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Jordan.    His  colonies  were, — 
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1.  The  Sidonians,  on  the  northern  borders  of 

Canaan. 

2.  The  Hittites,  in  the  country  of  Hebron, 

south  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  The  Jcbusites,  in  and  around  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  Amoriles,  on  the  east  and  west  side  of 

the  ])ead  Sea. 

5.  The    Girgasitea,   in  the  middle   of   the 

country. 

6.  The  HivUes,  on  the  river  Hermon  and  in 

the  valleys  of  Lelianon. 

7.  The  Arkites,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon. 

8.  The  Sinites,  in  the  district  of  Lebanon. 

9.  The  Arvadites,  on  the  Phoenician  island 

of  Aradus  and  the  oj^posite  coast. 

10.  The    Zcmarites,  the    inhabitants  of  the 

Phoenician  town  of  Sim.yra. 

11.  The  Hamathites,   the  inhabitants  of  the 

Syrian  town  of  Epiphania  on  the  Or- 
OTite.s,  the  eastern  limit  of  Northern 
Palestine. 

Shemites. 

I.  Elam  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 

Elymais — Persia. 

II.  AssHUR :  the  Assjoians. 

III.  Arphaxad  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  Assyria.  One  of  his  descend- 
ants was 

S(da/i,  from  whom  spnmg 
ii'ier,  progenitor  of  the  Hebrews,  and  from 

him 
a.  Felecr,  and 
6.  Joktan,  called  by  the  Arabians  Katch- 

tan,    ancestor   of   the   following  Arab 

tribes  :— 

1.  Almodad — middle  of  the  province  of  Ye- 

men. 

2.  Shcleph,  the  Selapenes  in  Nedj  or  Tehama, 

in  Southern  Arabia. 

3.  Hazarmaveth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ara- 

bian province  of  Hhadramaut,  Atramitae. 

4.  Jerah,  the  inhabitants  of  the  moimtains 

of  the  Moon. 

5.  Hadoram:  imknoAvn. 

6.  Usal:  the  countiy  of  Sanaa  in  Southern 

Arabia. 

8    06«f  ^''  }  ^°*  ^""^y  recognized. 
9.  Ahimael. 
]  0.  Sheha,  Sabians  in  Southern  Arabia. 

11.  Ophir,   El-Ophir,   in  the    Arabian  Pro- 

vince of  Oman. 

12.  Havilah,   the    province    of  Chaulan,  in 

Southern  Arabia. 

13.  Jobah,  the  Jobabites,  on  the  Gulf  of  Sal- 

achitis,  between  Hhadramaut  and  Oman- 

IV.  LuD:  Lydia,  anciently  called  Maeonia. 

V.  Aram:  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Claim- 
ing affinity  of  blood  and  descent  were, — 

1.  Uz,  the  inliabitants  of  a  district  in  the 

north  of  Arabia  Deserta. 

2.  Hul,  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of    Coelo- 

Syria. 

3.  Getker :  unknown. 

4.  Mash,  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  the 

Gorditean  mountains  —  probably  Mous 
Masiu& 


NAZARETH. 


NAZARENE  (Matt.  ii.  23)— an  inhabitant 
of  Nazareth.  One  of  the  names  of  our  Lord ; 
but  the  adjective  is  often  rendered  "of  Nazar- 
eth." The  passage  from  the  prophets  to  which 
reference  is  here  made  is  not  known ;  and  the 
probabihty  is,  that  the  reference  is  rather  to 
the  general  current  of  prophecy  respecting 
the  humble  and  despised  condition  of  Christ. 
Others  supposed  it  connected  with  Ifetzer—a, 
Branch^a  name  given  to  the  coming  Messiah 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  they  think  that 
Nazarene  is  only  a  Greek  form  of  the  old 
Hebrew  appellation.  The  name,  as  derived 
from  the  jjlace  of  his  residence,  applied  to 
Jesus  may  have  originally  borne  no  bad  or 
contemptuous  meaning ;  but  as  Nazareth  was 
a  place  remote  and  obscure,  of  mixed  dialect 
and  tainted  blood,  the  term  became  one  of 
obloquy  and  scorn.  To  "  come  out  of  Nazar- 
eth," or  to  be  a  Nazarene,  rendered  one  an 
object  of  reproach  and  contempt.  (See 
Christ.)  (Comp.  Isa.  liii.  2-12  and  John  i.  46 ; 
vii.  52.) 

NAZARETH  (Matt.  xxi.  11)— a  village  in 
Galilee,  within  the  territory  of  Zebulun,  from 
50  to  70  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  now 
known  as  Nassera,  or  Naserah.  It  was  noted 
for  its  wickedness  (John  i.  46).  It  occupies  an 
elevated  site  about  midway  between  mount 
Tabor  and  Cana.  Jesus  spent  much  of  his 
time  here;  and  hence  the  title  "Jesus  of 
460 
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Nazareth"   (Mark 
Acts  ii.  22)._ 

A  precipice  of  50  feet,  which  lies  about  a 
mile  from  the  village,  is  regarded  as  the  place 
to  which  the  people  of  the  town  carried  Jesus, 
with  the  savage  intention  of  casting  him  down 
(Luke  iv.  29).  This  spot,  selected  by  monkish 
tradition  as  the  scene  of  the  furious  onset, 
does  not  correspond  to  the  narrative.  It  is  too 
distant  from  the  city.  It  is  indeed  a  ]iictur- 
esquerock,  and  overlooks  the  plain  of  Esdraelon; 
but  its  position  does  not  identify  it  with  that 
from  which  the  enraged  inhabitants  would 
have  thrown  the  Saviour.  They  led  Jesus  to 
the  "brow  of  the  hill  on  which  their  city  was 
built;"  not  to  a  rock  2  miles  away.  There 
is  no  need  of  great  search  to  ascertain  the  tru>' 
locality,  for  the  hill  on  ^^•hich  the  "  city 
stands,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town, 
"  breaks  oflf  in  a  peiMJendicular  wall,  40  to 
50  feet  in  height."  Robinson  says  that  he 
noticed  "  several  other  i)recipices  on  the 
western  hill  around  the  village."  There  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  here,  called  the 
"  Church  of  the  Annunciation,"  ei'ected,  as 
they  say,  on  the  spot  where  JNIary  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  received  the  divine  message.  It 
is  the  most  magnificent  church  in  the  land, 
except  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  traditions  of  the  inhabitants 
respecting  the  fountain  of  INIary,  the  house  of 
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Joseph,  and  the  synagogue  where  Christ 
taugnt,  are  not  worthy  of  record. 

One  traveller  speaks  of  the  streets  as  narrow 
and  steej) ;  the  houses,  which  are  flat-roofed, 
are  about  250  in  number ;  and  the  inhabitants 
he  estimates  at  2,000.  The  population  of  the 
place  is  variously  stated,  though  the  average 
estimate  is  3,000.  We  subjoin  a  few  sentences 
from  Dr.  Wilson : — 

"  When  we  got  to  the  Waif  Nabl  Ismkll,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  over  Nazareth,  we  had  on 
all  sides  of  us  a  most  glorious  prospect.  The 
sphere  of  observation  is  here  as  mxich  enlarged 
as  below  it  is  contracted.  To  the  north-west 
of  us,  overlooking  a  part  of  the  country  con- 
siderably wooded,  we  had  the  bay  of  'Akkj£ 
and  Haifil,  with  the  clear  blue  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  Great  Sea  of  the  Hebrews, 
spreading  itself  in  the  distance  beyond.  South 
of  this,  and  striking  to  the  south-east,  we  had 
the  whole  ridge  of  Carmel  before  lis,  which, 
though  stripped  of  much  of  the  glory  of  its 
olden  forests,  still  presents  striking  memorials 
of  that  'excellency'  for  which  it  was  so  dis- 
tinguished. To  the  south  and  south-west  of 
us,  somewhat  circular  in  its  form,  is  seen  here, 
boimded  by  the  picturesque  mountains  of 
Samaria,  the  'great  plain,'  the  battle-field  of 
the  country  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  probably  the  real  or  tj^jical  site  of  the 
battle  of  Armageddon.  To  the  east  and  south- 
east of  us  we  had  the  little  Hermon,  which, 
though  bald  on  its  crown,  has  considerable 
vegetation  on  its  shoulders;  mount  Tabor, 
standing  apart  in  its  own  nobility,  and,  like 
nature's  own  pyramid,  not  commemorative  of 
death,  but  instinct  with  life,  and  clothed  with 
luxuriant  verdure  to  its  very  summits ;  and  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  with  the  equable  hills  and  mountains 
of  Bash  an  and  Golan  on  its  eastern  side.  To 
the  north,  beyond  the  plain  of  el-Battauf,  we 
had  the  hills  and  mountains  forming  the  con- 
tinuation of  th^Lebanon ;  and  to  the  north-east, 
those  forming  the  termination  of  the  Anti- 
Lebanon,  with  Jal>el  esh-Sheikh,  the  true 
Hermon,  the  chief  of  all  the  mountains  of  the 
land,  moistened  with  the  copious  dews  which 
descend  from  his  hoary  locks.  Many  villages, 
including  a  considerable  number  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  were  distinctly  visible." 

NAZAKITES,  (Num.  vi.  2,  &c.)  The 
term  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
to  separate.  A  Nazarite — and  either  man  or 
woman  might  take  the  vow — under  the  ancient 
law,  was  one  engaged  by  a  vow  to  abstain  from 
wine  and  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  every 
form  of  vineyard  fruit,  natural  or  prepared ;  to 
let  the  hair  grow;  not  to  enter  any  house 
polluted  by  having  a  dead  body  in  it,  nor  to  be 
present  at  any  funeral.  If,  by  accident,  any 
<^ine  should  have  died  in  his  or  her  presence, 
the  Nazarite  was  bound  to  recommence  the 
whole  term  of  consecration  and  Nazariteship. 
This  vow  generally  lasted  eight  days,  some- 
times a  month,  and  sometimes  during  life. 
When  the  time  of  Nazariteship  had  expired, 
the  person  brought  an  oU ering  to  the  temple ; 
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the  priest  then  cut  off  his  hair  and  burnt  it ; 
after  which  the  Nazarite  was  free  from  his  vow, 
and  might  again  drink  wine,  (Num.  vi.)  Per- 
petual Nazarites  were  consecrated  as  such  by 
their  j)arents  from  their  birth,  and  continuel] 
all  their  lives  in  this  state,  neither  drinking 
wine  nor  cutting  their  hair.  Such  were  Samson 
and  John  the  Baptist  (Judg.  xiii.  4,  5;  Luke 
i.  15;  vii.  33). 

Those  who  made  a  vow  of  Nazariteship  out 
of  Palestine,  and  could  not  come  to  the  templu 
when  their  vow  ha«.l  expired,  contented  theui- 
selves  with  observing  the  abstinence  required 
by  the  law,  and  cutting  off  their  hair  in  the 
place  where  they  were.  The  offerings  and 
sacrifices,  presciibed  by  Moses  to  be  offered  at 
the  temple  by  themselves  or  by  others  for 
them,  they  deferred  till  a  convenient  opp«)r- 
tunity.  Hence  Paul,  being  at  Corinth,  and 
having  made  a  vow  like  that  of  a  Nazarite, 
had  his  hair  cut  off  at  Cenchrea,  but  deferred 
the  complete  fulfilment  of  his  vow  till  he  came 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xviii.  18).  Why  this  vow 
was  made  by  Paul  we  know  not,  unless  it 
was  upon  his  deliverance  from  some  imminent 
danger,  and  to  concihate  the  Jews  by  comply- 
ing with  a  very  solemn  and  salutary  require- 
ment of  their  ritual.  The  "charges"  (Acts 
xxi.  24)  were  for  offerings  required  at  the 
completion  of  the  vow.  The  Nazarites  con- 
stituted a  sect  or  a  class  by  themselves,  like  the 
fjrophets,  and  were  exam])les  of  self-denial  and 
holy  living  (Amos  ii.  11, 12).  It  does  not  seem 
that  Moses  encouraged  such  acts  of  private 
consecration,  as  they  might  easily  degenerate 
into  ascetic  fanaticism.  What  was  the  truth 
meant  to  be  symbolized  in  the  wearing  of 
unshorn  hair?  Some  say  it  was  a  badge  of 
entire  subjection  to  the  law  of  God,  as  the 
woman's  hair  is  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  as  a 
token  of  subjection  to  her  husband,  and  is 
called  "power  upon  her  head"  (1  Cor.  xi. 
10).  Others  suppose  that  as  such  long  hair 
was  contrary  to  the  world's  fashion,  it  denotetl 
separation  from  the  world.  As  hair,  says 
another,  corresponds  to  fruits  and  blossoms 
from  the  earth,  the  sweeping  locks  of  the 
Nazarite  imaged  the  flowers  and  growth  of 
holiness. 

NEAPOLIS— wcw  town  (Acts  xvi.  11)— a 
city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Egean  coast,  known 
in  modem  times  as  Napoli.  Paul  ^'isited  it 
on  his  way  to  Philippi.  It  is  represented  by 
the  modern  Caralla. 

NEBAIOTH  (Isa.  Ix.  7),  or  NEBAJOTH 
(Gen.  XXV.  13) — a  son  of  Ishmael,  whoso 
descendants  are  supposed  to  have  settled  in 
Arabia,  and  to  have  been  the  Nabatheans  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history.  Their  territory 
was  in  Northern  Arabia,  and  reached  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  top  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf. 
Petra  was  its  capital.  They  were  probably 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  transported 
to  the  west  the  precious  commerce  of  India. 
Their  opulence  and  grandeur  may  have 
suggested  to  the  prophet  the  beautiful  figure 
above  cited,  respecting  the  gathering  of  the 
Gentile  nations  to  the  sceptre  of  the  Messiah. 
401 
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NEEO.  1  (Deut.  xxxii.  49)  Oiae  of  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  or 
Pisgah,  the  peak  of  which  overlooked  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  promised  land 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  1-4).  This  pinnacle  has  not 
been  fully  identified.     (See  Zophim.) 

2.  (Jer.  xlviii.  1)  A  to-svn  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  mount  Nebo,  the  possession  of  which 
was  contested  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  and  the 
Moabites  (Num.  xxxii.  38;  Isa.  xv.  2;  Jer. 
xlviii.  22). 

3.  (Isa.  xlvi.  1)  The  name  of  an  idol,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  planet  Mercury,  and  wor- 
shipped by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 
The  name  of  this  god  is  incorporated  into 
such  names  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nabopolassar, 
Nebuzaradan.  The  name  of  the  Moabite  city 
which  was  conquered  by  the  Reubenites,  and 
of  the  mountain  in  its  vicinity,  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  worship  of  that  divinity. 
His  great  temple  was  at  Borsippa,  and  its 
ruins  are  known  as  the  Birs  Nimroud.  Two 
statues  of  Nebo  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.     (See  Babylon.) 


Birs  Nimroud 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  1), 
king  of  Babylon,  was  son  and  successor  of 
Nabopolassar.  The  name  is  variously  spelled, 
and  probably  means  the  chief  favoured  by 
Nebo.  Nebuchadnezzar  lived  about  600  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  shared  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  about  two 
years  before  his  father's  decease.  Hence  there 
is  some  diversity  in  the  chronological  refer- 
ences to  his  reigu ;  some  computing  it  from  the 
time  of  his  association  with  his  father,  and 
others  from  the  time  his  sole  reign  comnienced 
(comp.  Dan.  ii.  1 ;  Jer.  xxv.  1).  His  father, 
Nabopolassar,  having  taken  Nineveh,  Babylon 
rose  at  once  to  pre-eminence. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  first  campaign  was  against 
Pharaoh-Necho,  who  had  a  short  time  before 
<lefeated  king  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and,  as  the 
fruit  of  his  victory,  held  aU  the  country  from 
the  Euphrates  to  'Egypt.  Nebuchadnezzar 
met  and  defeated  him  at  Carchemish.  March- 
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ing  on  to  the  south,  he  next  took  Jerusalem,  in 
the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  sent  Daniel, 
with  other  captives  and  a  portion  of  the  temple 
vessels,  as  trophies  to  his  capital.  The  Egyp- 
tian sovereign  was  so  broken  by  his  defeat, 
that  he  sent  no  more  invading  armies  into 
Syria.  His  father,  Nabopolassar,  having  died, 
Nebuchadnezzar  hastened  across  the  desert 
with  a  portion  of, his  troops  to  Babylon,  and 
safely  ascended  the  throne  about  B.  c.  604. 
Three  years  afterwards  Jehoiakim  revolted, 
and  Phoenicia  also  rose  to  arms.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  once  invested  Tyie;  and  proceeding 
to  Jerusalem  with  a  portion  of  his  forces,  took 
it  without  resistance.  According  to  Josephus, 
he  put  the  king  to  death,  and  set  Jehoiachin 
on  the  throne.  The  new  king  soon  offended, 
and  Jerusalem  was  again  besieged  and  taken. 
The  temple  was  plundered,  and  the  princes  and 
crowds  of  the  population  were  sent  to  Babylon 
— "  none  remained  save  the  poorest  sort  of  the 
people  of  the  land."  Zedekiah,  who  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne,  after  a  vassal-reign  of 
nine  years,  revolted  on  the  ground  of  an 
Egyi^tian  alliance.  The  result 
was  a  fourth  siege  of  two  years, 
the  final  ovei'throw  of  the  city, 
and  .the  depopulation  of  the 
^,^^^_  country.     The  principal  officers 

'  ^  '  of  state  were  sent  to  Nebuzar- 

adan at  Rabbah,  and  there  put 
to  death  by  the  cruel  conqueror. 
Tyre  fell,  too,  after  a  blockade 
of  thirteen  5''ears.  Victories 
were  then  won  from  Egypt; 
and  all  the  nations — Assyria, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt 
— bowed  to  the  triumphant  arms 
of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

But  the  buildings  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar were  as  famous  as 
his    battles.      He  adorned  his 
-_  ~^  ^.^"-""^         capital,  and  fortified  it  with  a 
=^       ''  great    wall,    which    contained 

more  than  500,000,000  tons  of 
masonry,  developed  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  constructed  aqueducts  and  roads, 
quays  and  canals.  Babylon  became  a  new 
city  under  his  munificence.  His  wealth  from 
his  wars  must  have  been  enormous ;  and 
he  had  myriads  of  foreign  prisoners  to  press 
into  his  service,  and  carry  out  his  grand  arclii- 
tectural  designs.  The  bricks  dug  out  of  the 
extensive  ruins  bear  only  one  inscription,— 
"Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king 
of  Babylon."  Babylon  has  been  for  ages  a 
quarry,  supjjlying  materials  for  the  buUding  of 
many  towns;  and  the  bricks  found  in  the 
rubbish  of  a  hundred  sites  have  the  same 
legend.  He  built  a  new  palace  of  colossal 
dunensions,  re-erected  the  temple  of  Belus 
and  the  temple  of  Merodach  at  Borsii^jja, 
piled  up  "hanging  gardens"  for  his  Median 
wife,  constructed  an  immense  reservoir  within 
the  city,  called  the  Yapur-Shaj^u,  and  another, 
141  miles  in  circumference,  at  Sippara.  It  was 
a  proud  yet  not  an  unfounded  boast  which  he 
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tittered  when,  walkin;,'  in  his  palace,  he  said,' 
*' Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built 
for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?  " 
(Dan.  iv.  29,  30.)  Berosus,  as  quoted  by 
Josephus,  confirms  it.  On  the  Standard 
Inscription,"  Nebuchadnezzar  has  made  a 
record  of  liis  gigantic  undertakings. 

"  The  douljle  enclosure  which  Nabopolaasar 
my  father  had   made   but  not  completed,  I 


Supposed  Walls  oi"  liabylon. 

finished.  Nabopolassar  made  its  ^itch.  "With 
two  long  embanlcments  of  brick  and  mortar  he 
bound  its  bed.  He  made  the  embankment  of 
the  Arakha.  He  lined  the  other  side  of  the 
Euphrates  with  brick.      He  made  a,  bridge 


rabyloiiish  Idol 


over  the  Euphrates,  but  did  not  finish    its 

buttresses.     From  •  *  *  (the  name  of  a  ])lace) 

he  made,  with  bricks  burnt  as  hard  as  stones, 

r  by  the  help  of  the  great  lord  Merodach,  a  way 
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(for)  a  branch  of  the  Shimat  to  the  waters  of 
the  Yapui'-Shai)u,  the  great  reservoir  of  Baby- 
lon, o|)posite  to  the  gate  of  Nin. 

"The  Ingur-Bel  and  the  Nimiti-Bel,   the 
great  double  wall  of  ]3abylon,  I  finished.    With 
two  long  embankmenti?  of  brick  and  mortar  I 
built  the  sides  of  its  ditch.     I  joined  it  on  with 
that  which  my  father  ha<l  made,     I  strength- 
ened the  city.     Across  the  river  to  the  west  I 
built  the  walls  of  Babylon  with  bricks.     The 
Yapur-Shapu,  the  reservoir  of 
Babylon,  by  the  grace  of  Mero- 
dach, I  filled  completely  full  of 
water.     With  bricks  burnt  as 
hard  as  stones,  and  with  bricks 
__  in  huge  masses  like  mountains 

:  rj.  (?),  the  Yapur-Shapu,  from  the 

-  gate  of  Mula  as  far  as  Nana, 

who  is  the  protectress  of  her 
votaries,  by  the  grace  of   his 
godship     {i.  e.,    Merodach),    I 
strengthened.    With  that  which 
■   my  father  had  made  I  joined  it. 
^  I  made  the  way  of  Nana,  the 
protectress  of  her  votaries.    The 
great  gates    of   the  Ingur-Bel 
and  the  Nimiti-Bel,  the  reser- 
voir of  Babylon  at  the  time  of 
if  the  flood  {lit.,  of  fulness),  inun- 
''/  dated    them.  ^   These   gates    I 
raised.      Against    the    waters, 
their  foundations  with  brick  and 
mortar  I  built.     (Here  follows 
a  description  of  the  gates,  with 
various  architectural  details,  and 
an  account  of  the  decorations, 
hangings,  &c.)    For  the  delight 
of  mankind  I  filled  the  reser- 
voir.     Behold  !    besides    the    Ingur-Bel,   the 
impregnable  fortification  of  Babylon,  I  con- 
structed inside  Babylon,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  a  fortification  such  as  no  king  had 
ever  made  before  me — viz.,  a  long  rampart, 
4,000  arnmas  square,  as  an 
-_  extra  defence.     I  excavated 

IW^^  the  ditch.     With  brick  and 

mortar  I  bound  its  bed.     A 
long  rampart  at  its  head  (?) 
I  strongly  built.     I  adorned 
its  gates.     The  folding-doors 
and  the  pillars  I  plated  %\dth 
copper.     Against  presumj)- 
tuous  enemies,  who  were  hos- 
tile to  the  men  of  Babylon, 
great  waters,  like  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  I  made  use  of 
abundantl5\      Their  depths 
were  like  the  depths  of  the 
vast  ocean.     I  did  not  aUow 
the  waters  to  overflow ;  but 
the  fulness  of  their  floods  I 
caused  to  flow,  on  restrain- 
ing them  with  a  brick  em- 
bankment. .  .  .  Thus  I  com- 
pletely made  strong  the  defences  of  Babylon. 
May  it  last  for  ever!" — Iwawlinson's  Ancient 
Monarchic^,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  524,  525. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity  a  strange 
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calamity  befel  him.  It  was  in  a  moment  of 
elation  that  the  stroke  came  upon  him.  "The 
king  spake,  and  said,  Is  not  this  great  Babylon, 
*hat  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour 
of  my  majesty?  While  the  word  was  in  the 
king's  mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying,  O  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is 
spoken ;  The  kingdom  is  departed  from  thee  " 
(Dan,  iv.  30,  31).  "  He  was  driven  from  men ;" 
"  a  beast's  heart  was  given  to  him ; "  and  he 
herded  with  the  oxen  in  the  field,  "till  his 
nails  grew  like  birds'  claws,  and  his  hair  Hke 
eagles'  feathers."  This  malady  was  some 
species  of  insanity,  in  which  he  thought  him- 
self an  ox,  and  strove  to  act  in  character. 
The  historian,  Berosus,  may  refer  to  this 
disease,  when  he  describes  the  king,  towards 
his  latter  end,  as  raving  and  uttering  words 
"under  a  divine  impulse."  There  is  also  a 
remarkable  paragraph  in  the  "Standard  In- 
scription," which  seems  to  allude  to  this 
melancholy  pause  in  his  imperial  career : — 

"  Four  years  (?)  the  seat  of  my  kingdom  in 
the  city  .  .  .  which  .  .  .  did  not  rejoice  (my) 
heart  In  all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build  a 
high  place  of  power;  the  precious  treasures  of 
my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  up.  In  Babylon, 
buildings  for  myself  and  the  honour  of  my 
kingdom  I  did  not  lay  out.  In  the  worship  of 
Merodach,  my  lord,  the  joy  of  my  heart  (?) ; 
in  Babylon,  the  city  of  his  sovereignty,  and 
the  seat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not  sing  his 
praises  (?),  and  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars 
(i.  e.,  with  victims),  nor  did  I  clear  out  the 
canals," — Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  voL 
iii.,  p.  526. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  length  restored  to 
reason,  as  he  says  himself  in  Dan.  iv.  36.  He 
died  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  and 
when  he  vanst  have  been  fourscore  years  of 
age — probably  about  561  B.C.  He  was  a  true 
Oriental,  not  without  generosity,  but  liable  to 
fits  of  sudden  rage,  as  when  he  sent  the  three 
children  to  the  fiery  furnace,  and  threatened 
the  magi  with  immediate  execution.  His 
ferocity  was  that  of  an  Eastern  despot  who 
puts  no  value  on  human  life ;  and  by  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  he  allowed  king  Zedekiah  to 
witness  the  death  of  his  two  sons  before  he  piat 
out  his  eyes.  He  was  at  the  same  time  very 
pious  in  his  own  way;  and  he  is  always  giving 
thanks  to  Merodach,  "the  great  lord,"  "the 
senior  of  the  gods,"  "the  most  ancient,"  for 
his  successes ;  and  his  inscriptions  usually  end 
with  a  supplication  for  his  continued  favour 
and  protection.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Evil-Merodach,  who  had 
reigned  only  two  years  when  Neriglassar,  his 
brother-in-law,  husband  of  his  sister,  headed  a 
conspiracy  against  him  on  account  of  alleged 
excesses,  and  put  him  to  death.  Evil-Mero- 
dach, mindful  of  his  father's  intimacy  with  the 
Jewish  caiitives,  showed  kindness  to  Jehoi- 
achin,  and  liberated  him  from  an  incarceration 
which  had  lasted  five  and  thirty  years.  This 
Neriglassar,  or  Nergal-shar-usur  Bab-mag,  as 
the  name  is  found  on  the  bricks  (Jer.  xxxix. 
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3,  13),  calls  himself  son  of  Bel-sum-iskim, 
king  of  Babyloh— perhaps  "the  chief  Chal- 
dean," who  held  the  kingdom  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar between  the  period  of  his  father's  death 
and  his  return  to  the  capital  from  his  Egj^tian 
expedition,  or  perhaps  the  relation  who  ad- 
ministered the  government  during  the  king's 
insanity.  Nergal-sharezer  died  after  a  reign 
of  four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Laborosoarchod,  a  mere  youth,  who,  after  a 
few  months,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  accusa- 
tions, was  tortured  to  death.  On  his  death 
the  conspirators  elected  to  the  vacant  sove- 
reignty a  person  called  Nabonadius,  but  called 
Labynetus  by  Herodotus — the  name  being 
spelled  on  the  monuments  Nabu-nahid,  or 
Nabu-induk.  Like  Nergal-sharezer,  his  father 
was  a  Rab-mag ;  but  he  was  in  no  way  related 
to  the  late  dynasty.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of 
common  policy  with  usurpers,  he  married 
either  the  widow  of  Nergal-sharezer  or  some 
sister  of  hers — another  daughter  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. But  the  end  of  the  emj)ire  was 
approaching.  A  new  and  strong  power  had 
grown  into  maturity.  The  Medo-Persian 
army  had  become  formidable ;  and  Lydia, 
threatened  by  it,  sought  and  obtained  an 
alliance  with  Nabonadius.  Nabonadius,  know- 
ing the  danger  which  he  had  incurred  by  join- 
ing this  confederacy,  set  himself  to  strengthen 
the  defences  of  his  capital  by  confining  the 
river  flowing  through  it  within  walls,  and  to 
build  the  works  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  a 
queen  Nitocris.  The  bricks  of  some  of  these 
embankments  bear  his  name.  Probably  the 
queen,  bearing  the  Egyptian  name  of  Nitocris, 
was  a  daughter  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar, 
married  first  to  the  usurper  Nergal-sharezer, 
and  then  to  the  second  usurper  Nabonadius, 
both  of  whom,  as  Rawlinson  suggests,  "may 
have  ruled  partly  by  her  right."  Years  passed 
away  ere  Cyrus  drew  near.  The  Babylonian 
king  raised  his  young  son  Belshazzar  to  the 
participation  of  the  royal  power,  as  is  indicated 
on  some  cylinders  found  at  Mugheir,  on  which 
prayer  is  offered  for  him.  Belshazzar  was  the 
son  in  Hebrew  phrase,  as  being  in  reality  the 
grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Nabonadius 
met  the  army  of  Cyrus  in  the  field  and  was 
routed,  and  the  Persian  troops  at  once  marched 
on  the  capital.  The  defence  under  Belshazzar 
was  so  well  conducted  that  Cyrus  despaired  of 
success;  and,  withdrawing  a  large  portion  of 
his  army,  resolved  on  executing  a  peculiar 
stratagem.  He  drained  away  the  Euphrates 
Avhich  flowed  through  the  city,  so  as  to  make  it 
fordable  for  his  army,  who  could  enter  by  its 
channel.  Then  he  Avaited  the  coming  of  a 
festival,  when  the  city  should  be  given  up  to 
dissipation.  The  fatal  evening  came,  and  the 
royal  orgies  are  thus  described.  "Belshazzar 
the  king  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thoiisand  of 
his  lords,  and  drank  Avine  before  the  thousand. 
Belshazzar,  Avhiles  he  tasted  the  AAdne,  com- 
manded to  bring  the  golden  and  silver  vessels 
Avhich  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar  hatl  taken 
out  of  the  temple  which  Avas  in  Jerusalem; 
that  the  king,  and  his  princes,  his  wives,  and 
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his  concubines,  might  drink  therein.  Then 
they  brought  the  golden  vessels  that  were 
taken  out  of  the  temple  of  the  house  of  God 
which  was  at  Jerusalem;  and  the  king,  and 
his  princes,  his  wives,  and  his  concubines, 
drank  in  them.  They  drank  wine,  and  praised 
the  gods  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron, 
of  wood,  and  of  stone"  (Dan.  v.  1-4).  The 
mysterious  handwriting  on  the  wall  alarmed 
the  feaster  with  its  mystic  words;  when  the 
queen  mother,  probably  Nitocris,  summoned 
in  Daniel,  and  he  read  the  doom  of  king  and 
kingdom.  In  the  universal  drunkenness  the 
city  was  neglected;  the  gates  which  guarded 
it  at  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  river  were 
left  open ;  the  Persians  entered  unchallenged ; 
the  heli)less  city  fell  into  their  hands ;  fire  and 
sword  were  carried  through  it;  the  drunken 
revellers  fell  by  a  frightful  massacre;  and  a 
daring  band  of  the  invaders  burst  into  the 
palace,  and  i^ut  to  death  the  monarch  and  his 
courtiers.  "In  that  night  was  Belshazzar  the 
king  of  the  Chaldeans  slain;  and  Darius  the 
Median  took  the  kingdom."  The  description 
of  Herodotus  is  as  follows,  and  his  own  re- 
marks are  suggestive ;  for  the  city,  if  properly 
guarded,  was  impregnable  to  such  a  besieging 
host  as  that  under  Cyrus : — 

"Cyrus,"  he  says,  "was  now  reduced  to 
great  perplexity,  as  time  went  on,  and  he 
made  no  progress  against  the  place.  In  this 
distress,  either  some  one  made 
the  suggestion  to  him,  or  he 
bethought  himself  of  a  plan 
which  he  proceeded  to  put  in 
execution.  He  placed  a  portion 
of  his  army  at  the  point  where 
the  river  enters  the  city,  and 
another  body  at  the  back  of  the 
place  where  it  issues  forth, 
with  orders  to  march  into  the 
town  by  the  bed  of  the  stream 
as  soon  as  the  water  became 
shallow  enough.  He  then 
himself  drew  off  with  the  un- 
warlike  portion  of  his  host,  and  made  for 
the  place  where  Nitocris  dug  the  basin  for 
the  river,  where  he  did  exactly  what  she 
had  done  formerly :  he  turned  the  Euphrates 
by  a  canal  into  the  basin,  which  was  then  a 
marsh,  on  which  the  river  sank  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream 
became  fordable.  Hereupon  the  Persians,  who 
had  been  left  for  the  purpose  at  Babylon  by 
the  river-side,  entered  the  stream,  which  had 
now  sunk  so  as  to  reach  about  midway  up  a 
man's  thigh,  and  thus  got  into  the  towoi.  Had 
the  Babylonians  been  apprised  of  what  Cyrus 
was  about,  or  had  they  noticed  their  danger, 
they  would  not  have  allowed  the  entrance  of 
the  Persians  within  the  city,  which  was  what 
ruined  them  utterly,  but  would  liave  made 
fast  all  the  street  gates  which  gave  upon  the 
river,  and,  mounting  upon  the  walls  along  both 
sides  of  the  stream,  would  so  have  caught  the 
enemy  as  it  were  in  a  trap.  But  as  it  was,  the 
Persians  came  upon  them  by  surprise,  and  so 
took  the  city.  Owing  to  the  vast  size  of  the 
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place,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  parts  (a« 
the  residents  at  Babylon  declare),  lung  after 
the  outer  portions  of  the  town  were  taken, 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  chanced,  but  as 
they  were  engaged  in  a  festival,  continued 
dancing  and  revelling  until  thev  learned  the 
capture  but  too  certainly.  Such,  then,  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  first  taking  of  Baby- 
lon" (Herodotus,  i.,  313,  328), 

Babylon  sustained  other  sieges  and  under- 
went many  other  changes  at  subsequent  periods. 
Under  the  Medo-Persian  sway  it  retained 
many  elements  of  its  former  grandeur.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  on  his  conquest  of  Persia, 
resolved  to  restore  Babylon  to  its  ancient 
splendour,  and  had  made  preparations  for  the 
purpose ;  but  his  death  intervened.  Seleucus 
Nicator  built  the  new  city  of  Seleucia,  40 
miles  to  the  north,  and  filled  it  with  thousands 
of  the  citizens  of  the  original  capital.  Babylon 
was  in  turn  besieged  by  Antigonis,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  Antiochus,  and  the  Parthians, 
so  that  it  gradually  sank  into  decay.  Strabo, 
about  30  B.C.,  says  that  it  was  one  vast  wilder- 
ness. Pausanias,  somewhat  later,  affirms — 
all  that  now  remains  of  Babylon  is  the  temple 
of  Belus  and  the  walls  of  the  city — those  walls 
being  used  in  Jerome's  time  as  the  fences  of  a 
forest  in  which  were  preserved  beasts  of  the 
chase. 

NEBUSHASHBAN  (Jer.  xxxix.  13).    His 


title  was  Rab-saris,  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  or 
great  chamberlain. 

NEBUZAR-ADAN  (2Ki.  xxv.  8)— general 
of  the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  con- 
ducted the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  a  siiccessful 
issue ;  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  2 
Ki.  xxv.  8-21.  This  title  was  Rab-tabbachim, 
chief  of  the  executioners,  "captain  of  the 
guard,"  as  in  our  version,  or  "  chief -marshal," 
as  in  the  margin. 

NECHO  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  20)-a  king  of  Egypt, 
and  the  fifth  monarch  of  the  Saitic  or  twenty, 
sixth  dynasty,  whose  expeditions  are  often 
mentioned  in  profane  history.  As  he  was 
advancing  upon  Carchemish,  an  Assyrian  city, 
he  passed  through  the  possessions  of  the  king 
of  Judah.  Josiah,  regarding  this  as  an  act 
of  hostility,  prepared  to  resist  his  progress. 
Necho  sent  ambassadors  to  inform  him  of  the 
object  of  his  expedition  ;  but  as  he  was  already 
in  his  kingdom,  and  avowed  his  hostile  purposes 
against  an  ally  of  the  kingd<un  of  Judah, 
Josiah  thought  himself  justified  in  opposing 
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him.  There  was  no  evidence  to  Josiah  that 
Necho  was  under  the  divine  guidance,  though 
he  claimed  to  be  so.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
precipitate  in  him  to  have  opposed  such  a 
force  upon  such  grounds;  and  the  issue  was 
fatal.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Megiddo,  and 
Josiah  lost  his  life.  Necho,  on  his  return 
from  his  expedition  into  Assyria,  stopped  at 
Biblah,  in  Syria,  and  sent  for  Jehoahaz,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Judah  upon 
the  death  of  Josiah,  and  deposed  him,  loading 
him  with  chains,  and  sending  him  into  Egypt. 
He  then  put  the  land  of  Judah  under  a  heavy 
ti'ibute,  making  Eliakim  (whose  name  he 
changed  to  Jehoiakim)  king  in  the  place  of 
.Jehoahaz. 

Necho  undertook  another  expedition  against 
the  Assyrians,  but  was  defeated  by  Nebucliad- 
nezzar,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
(ch.  xlvi.  2 :  2  Ki.  xxiv.  7).  Necho's  exj^loits 
are  also  mentioned  in  profane  history,  as  his 
fitting  out  a  fleet  to  sail  round  Africa.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar dethroned  Jehoiakim  (the  nominee 
of  Pharaoh-Necho),  and  made  Jehoiachin  his 
son  king,  but  his  reign  too  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

NECROMANCER  (Deut.  xviii.  11)— one 
who  pretends  to  divine  future  events  by  ques- 
tioning the  dead.  The  practice  has  prevailed 
from  a  very  early  period  among  the  pagan 
iiati<ms  of  the  East.  It  was  forbidden  by  the 
Levitical  law. 

NEGINOTH— a  word  occuring  in  several 
of  the  psalms,  and  meaning  apparently 
"  stringed  instruments." 

NEESINGS  (Job  xli.  18).  By  the  force 
■with  which  the  leviathan  breathes  and  throws 
forth  water  (in  a  manner  not  unlike  sneezing) 
a  light  is  caused.  This  is  not  impossible  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  but  perhaps  the  ex]Dression 
is  poetical.  Sneezing  is  occasioned  by  throw- 
ing the  breath  through  the  nose;  and  hence 
was  an  evidence  of  returning  life  (2  Ki.  iv.  35). 
(See  Leviathan.) 

NEHEMIAH  —  whom  Jehovah  comforts. 
This  patriot  commenced  his  career  as  a  re- 
former about  the  year  444  B.C. ,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  thirteen 
years  after  the  return  of  Ezra  to  the  land 
of  the  Israelites.  His  father's  name  was 
Hachaliah,  and  he  had  a  brother  noted  for 
piety  and  fidehty,  named  Hanani  (Neh.  i.  2; 
vii.  2).  Beyond  this,  his  genealogy  is  unknown. 
It  is  questioned  whether  he  belonged  to  the 
pi-iestly  tribe  of  Levi  or  the  royal  tribe  of 
.ludah,  although  the  probabilities  are  in  favour 
of  the  latter  hyjiothesis.  Though  sprung  from 
captive  ancestors,  he  occupied  an  honourable 
and  influential  situation  in  the  family  of  the 
Persian  autocrat.  He  was  cup-bearer  to  the 
king.  His  brother  Hanani  having  come  from 
Jerusalem  to  Shushban,  along  with  a  few 
others  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Nehemiah  eagerly 
inquired  at  them  resx^ecting  the  state  and 
prospects  of  his  people  in  Judea.  The  report 
which  he  received,  as  to  the  afflicted  _  and 
despised  state  of  the  people,  and  the  ruinous 
condition  of  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  filled 
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him  with  sadness.  "Whether  these  individuals 
came  to  him  with  a  special  request  from  Ezra, 
that  Nehemiah  should  do  something  for  his 
nation,  we  are  not  informed.  Nehemiah, 
however,  not  only  desired,  he  resolved  to  visit 
them,  in  order  to  excite  and  cheer  them. 
With  tliis  view  he  devoted  certain  days  to 
humiliation  and  prayer,  in  order  that  God 
might  break  up  before  him  the  path,  and 
pmsper  him  in  his  intention.  By  virtue  of  his 
office  he  had  frequent  access  into  the  royal 
presence.  On  one  occasion  the  king,  perceiv- 
ing that  his  wonted  cheerfulness  had  left  him, 
interrogated  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his  sorrow. 
Nehemiah,  trembling  between  hope  and  fear, 
disclosed  to  him  the  cause  of  his  sadness. 
This  led  to  a  request,  which  was  conceded,  of 
leave  of  absence,  in  order  that  he  might  visit 
and  repair  "  the  city  of  his  fathers'  sepulchres." 
A  certain  time  was  fixed  at  which  he  was  to 
return.  How  long  he  was  alloAved  to  absent 
himself  from  court  we  are  not  informed.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  his  returning  to  Shushan 
till  the  end  of  twelve  years.  As,  however,  it 
is  altogether  unlikely  that  Nehemiah  should 
at  first  ask,  or  the  king  at  once  consent  to 
such  a  prolonged  absence,  we  may  suppose 
that  on  appKcation  the  license  was  repeatedly 
renewed,  or  that  Nehemiah  actually  returned 
to  Shushan  at  the  expiry  of  the  appointed 
time,  and  on  representing  the  good  effects 
likely  to  result  from  his  prolonged  residence  at 
Jerusalem,  was  invested  with  the  office  of 
Tu'shatha,  or  governor,  ii^that  remote  part  of 
the  king's  dominions.  Before  setting  out 
he  took  the  very  necessaiy  precaution  of 
l^rocuring  royal  letters  to  the  governors  in  the 
districts  round  about  Judah,  that  he  might 
have  unmolested  liberty  of  travelling,  and 
that  he  might  obtain  from  Asaph,  keeper  of 
the  king's  forest,  the  materials  necessary  for 
repairing  the  towers  and  walls,  and  also  for 
erecting  a  suitable  house  for  himself.  For 
fiirther  security,  he  was  furnished  with  a 
military  escort  to  conduct  him  to  Jerusalem. 
He  was  prospered  in  his  journey.  After 
spending  three  days  in  Jerusalem  without 
disclosing  his  purjiose  to  any  one,  he  arose 
during  the  night,  and,  along  with  a  few  friends, 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  ruined  walls  of 
the  city.  Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
practicability  of  his  purpose,  he  revealed  it  to 
the  people,  told  them  how  God  countenanced 
his  design,  and  how  the  Icing  also  was  favour- 
ably disposed  in  reference  to  it.  His  address 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  as  one  man  the 
people  exclaimed,  "We  will  arise  and  build." 
This  resolution,  immediately  on  becoming 
known,  excited  the  ridicule  of  their  enemies, 
especially  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  of  Tobiah 
the  slave,  the  Ammonite,  and  of  Geshem,  the 
Arabian.  Neliemiah,  however,  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  their  malignant  ridicule.  He 
let  them  know  that  their  interference  was 
altogether  impertinent  and  uncalled  for,  and 
expressed  his  confidence  that  Jehovah  would 
prosper  the  pious  undertaking.  Different 
portions  of  the  work  were  allocated  to  the 
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different  sections,  who  immediately  and  zeal- 
ously gave  tliemselves  to  the  undertaking.  If 
tlie  mere  ijroposal  to  set  aljout  the  work 
exasperated  their  enemies,  much  more  would 
its  vigorous  prosecution.  _  Yet,  amid  their 
mockery  and  scorn,  Nehemiah  comforted  him- 
self in  God.  Finding  that  their  shafts  of 
ridicule  were  powerless,  Sanballat,  Tobiah, 
and  tlie  Arabians,  and  Ammonites,  and  Ash- 
dodites,  entered  into  a  league  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  work.  Their  plan 
was  to  attack  the  Jews  suddenly,  and  they 
were  confident  of  success.  Nehemiah  being 
apprised  of  their  design,  encouraged  his  country- 
men by  telling  them  it  was  the  Lord's  work 
which  they  were  doing,  and  that  they  must 
defend  their  wives,  their  families,  and  their 
property,  as  well  as  their  own  selves.  Their 
enemies  perceiving  that  the  conspiracy  was 
frustrated  by  being  detected,  abandoned  the 
idea  of  open  force.  Nehemiah,  however,  held 
himself  and  the  people  in  readiness  for  any 
further  assault.  Arms  were  constantly  kept 
at  hand,  and  at  a  preconcerted  signal  the 
people  were  ordered  to  rejjair  to  an  appointed 
rendezvous. 

An  annoyance  from  a  different  quarter  soon 
sprung  up,  and  threatened  to  disturb  the 
prosecution  of  their  undertaking.  Many  indi- 
viduals had  been  reduced  to  great  poverty,  in 
consequence  of  famine  and  the  burdensome 
exactions  of  their  foreign  king.  Their  richer 
lirethren,  instead  of  sympathizing  with  and 
alleviating  the  distress,  increased  it  by  their 
rigorous  exactions  of  usury,  thereby  reducing 
the  more  unfortunate  citizens  to  the  iDainful 
necessity  of  selling,  as  bondmen  and  bond- 
women, their  sons  and  daughters.  The  mental 
distress  caused  by  such  circumstances  could 
not  but  operate  unfavourably  on  the  vigorous 

Srosecution  of  the  work.  Nehemiah  iranie- 
iately  rectified  this  evil.  He  convened  a  large 
assembly,  at  which  the  nobles  and  rulers  were 
invited  to  be  present.  He  then  represented  to 
them  the  inconsistency  and  wickedness  of 
their  conduct,  and  pointed  his  OAvn  conduct  as 
a  pattern  to  them ;  for  during  the  first  twelve 
years  of  his  government,  so  far  from  being 
burdensome  to  the  people,  he  had  supported 
at  his  own  private  expense  150  Jews,  besides 
a  number  of  neighbouring  heathens  who  aided 
them  in  the  work.  By  these  means  he  was 
successful  in  abolishing  this  grievance  of  the 
poor.  When  the  nobles  consented  to  obey 
Nehemiah,  he  took  an  oath  of  them,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  significant  syml)ol : — 

I  shook  my  lap,  and  said.  So  God  shake  out 
every  man  from  liis  house,  and  from  his  labour, 
that  performeth  not  this  promise,  even  thus 
be  he  shaken  out  and  emptied.  And  all  the 
congregation  said.  Amen,  and  praised  the 
Lord"(Neh.  v.  13). 

While  these  intestine  quarrels  were  agitating 
the  Jews,  their  enemies  without  seem  to  have 
refrained  at  least  from  open  hostilities,  hoping 
no  doubt  that  their  owti  divisions  might  accom- 
plish that  which  their  efforts  had  hitherto 
tailed  to  effect.      No    sooner,  however,  was 
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harmony  restored  among  the  Jews,  than  their 
enemies  again  set  about  molesting  them.    They 
proceeded  now  to  try  what   secret    intrigue 
could  effect.     Nehemiah  was  invited  to  a  con- 
ference in  the  plain  of  Ono,  for  the  jiretended 
object  of  amicably  settling  differences.     But 
the  governor    suspected    the  stratagem,   and 
excused  himself  in  consequence  of  the  greatness 
of  his  work.     Four  times  this  message  was 
repeated,  and  four  times  the  same  answer  was 
returned.     This  was  sufficiently  x^rovoking  to 
his  enemies,   whose  next  resort  was  to    the 
most  odious  calumny.     They  first  fabricated 
and  circulated  a  charge  of  treason  against  the 
reformer,  and  then,  under  pretence  of  inquiry 
into  its  truth,  endeavoured  to  get  the  object 
of  their  jealousy  into  their  hands.     Still  their 
malice  failed.     Not  yet,  however,  were  their 
arts    exhausted.      Bribery   might  induce    an 
avaricious  and  hollow  friend  to  betray  into 
their  hands  the  stirrer  up  of  the  people.     Such 
a  man  might  possibly  be  found;    and  their 
moral  sense  recoiled  not  from  the  multiform 
wickedness  which  these  diabolical  ideas   in- 
volved.    Shemaiah,  a  pretended  propliet,  was 
profligate  and  avaricious  enough  to  bargain 
with  the  adversaries  for  the  destruction    of 
Nehemiah.     His   plan  displayed  cunning  as 
well  as  perfidy.     He,  in  the  pretended  capacity 
of  prophet,  announced  to  Nehemiah  that  on  a 
certain  night  his  enemies  would  attack  him; 
and   feigning   great   regard   for   Nehemiah's 
safety,  he  urged  him  to  take   refuge    along 
with  himself  in  the  temple.     Had  Nehemiah 
consented  to  this,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  would 
have  been  the   consequences.      Some    colour 
would  have  been  given  to  the  charge  of  treason, 
already  preferred,  in  consequence  of  his  flight. 
The  people,  dispirited  by  their  loss  of  a  leader 
from  his  apparent  cowardice,  would  have  been 
an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies,  and  the  person 
of  Nehemiah  would  have  been  secured  to  the 
enemy.    Nehemiah  did  not  at  first  suspect  the 
treachery,   yet   he   indignantly  rejected   the 
counsel  as  unworthy  of  one  who  had  ah'eadv 
undergone  such  difficulties  and  thwarted  sucn 
opposition,  who  was  the  prime  mover  and  chief 
governor  of  the  people,  and  who  had  already 
received  such  marks  of  apjjrobation  from  Jeho- 
vah, in  whose  service  he  was  engaged.     Thus 
also  was  this  attempt  of  his  enemies  frustrated. 
And  in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  avowed  ene- 
mies, as  well  as  discouragement  from  several 
Jewish  nobles  who  were  disposed  to  favour  the 
vile  Samaritan  in  consequence  of  his  Jewish 
connections  (see  Tobiah),  the  wall  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  in  the  twenty-fiftli  day  of 
the  month  Elul — fifty-two  days  after  the  Jews 
had  commenced  to  labour.     The  building  of 
the  walls  being  now  finished,  Nehemiah  in- 
trusted their  watch  to  Hanani,  his  brother, 
and  Hananiah,  two  individuals  in  whose  i)iety 
and  fidelity  he  could  confide.     He  gave  them 
strict  injunctions  not  to  open  the  gates  till 
after  sunrise,   and  to  be  careful  in   barring 
them  before  sunset.     And  he  also  appointed 
a  number  of  the  people  as  sentinels,  each  to  keep 
guard  opposite  his  own  house.    He  also  made 
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provision  for  the  better  peopling  of  the  city. 
Numbers  of  the  people  were  invited  for  this 
piirpose  to  settle  in  it,  who  complied  with  the 
in\dtation,  while  others  voluntarily  followed 
their  example.  Lots  were  also  cast,  and  every 
tenth  man  from  the  surrounding  country  was 
compelled  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Jerusalem. 
Thus  was  the  appearance  as  well  as  safety 
of  the  city  provided  for. 

Another  point  to  which  Nehemiah  directed 
his  attention  was,  to  ascertain  the  genealogy  of 
the  nobles,  rulers,  and  people.  This  appears 
to  have  been  done  principally  wath  a  view  to 
ascertain  who  were  the  proper  and  legal  parties 
to  conduct  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  to 
take  charge  of  the  temple  service.  As  a  guide 
in  this  i^art  of  his  labour,  he  employed  an  old 
register  of  the  genealogy  of  those  who  had  come 
from  captivity  along  with  Zerubbabel. 

Hitherto  the  efforts  of  Nehemiah  had  been 
confined  to  merely  external  labours.  Now  that 
these  had  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  ter- 
mination, it  was  time  to  set  about  the  instruction 
and  reformation  of  the  people.  Tor  this  pur- 
pose the  simple  but  alwaj's  effectual  plan  of 
reading  and  expounding  the  Word  of  God  was 
adopted.  The  effect  was  strikingly  beneficial. 
To  a  people  long  deprived  of  proper  spiritual 
aliment,  the  reading  of  the  Word  was  a  cause 
of  great  joy.  Its  commandments  fell  on  their 
minds  with  all  the  force  of  discoveries.  The 
feast  of  tabernacles  was  observed  with  extra- 
ordinary joy,  and  during  the  whole  period  of 
its  duration  Ezra  continued  to  read  daily  to 
the  people  from  the  law  of  God.  The  result  of 
this  was,  that  the  people  assembled  by  them- 
selves, carefully  excluded  all  strangers,  and 
entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
avouching  Jehovah  to  be  their  God,  acknow- 
ledging his  justice  in  his  severity  towards  them, 
and  their  resolution  to  walk  in  all  his  statutes 
and  ordinances.  This  covenant  was  sealed  and 
ratified  by  many  of  the  princes,  Levites,  and 
priests  appending  to  it  their  signatiu-es — that 
of  Nehemiah  himself,  as  governor,  being  first 
in  the  list.  To  this  covenant  all  the  people, 
even  although  an  opportunity  was  not  afforded 
of  signing  it,  gave  in  their  adherence,  expressing 
their  resolution  to  abandon  mixed  marriages, 
to  observe  Sabbatical  seasons,  and  to  provide 
for  the  decent  and  regular  support  of  the  ordi- 
nances and  ministers  of  religion. 

After  Nehemiah  had  been  twelve  years  in 
Jerusalem,  he  returned  to  Shushan.  How 
long  he  remained  there  cannot  be  definitely 
ascertained.  It  was,  however,  sufiiciently  long 
to  afford  time  for  renewed  defection  from  the 

Kurity  of  worship  and  practice  established  by 
Tehemiah  in  concert  with  Ezra. 
Tobiah,  that  insidious  and  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  Jews,  had  been  admitted  by  Eliashib  the 
priest,  to  whom  he  was  related  by  marriage, 
into  an  apartment  of  the  temple  to  reside— the 
regular  support  of  religious  ordinances  had 
been  abandoned— Sabbath  profanation  was 
carried  on  in  the  most  open  and  disgraceful 
manner — mixed  marriages  had  become  com- 
mon, insomuch  that  even  the  children  were  in 
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danger  of  losing  tjieir  vernacular  tongue,  by 
acquiring  from  their  mothers  the  speech  of 
Ashdod,  instead  of  the  language  of  the  Jews. 
Nehemiah  having  returned,  was  prompt  and 
rigid  in  reforming  these  enormous  abuses.  He 
expelled  Tobiah  and  his  household  stuff  from 
the  temple — commanded  the  tithes  to  be 
brought  into  the  storehouse  of  God — put  a  stop 
to  the  shameful  traffic  on  the  Sabbath  day,  not 
alloAving  individuals  even  to  loiter  outside  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  which  were  carefully  shut 
during  that  sacred  season.  He  disgraced,  ex- 
communicated, and  punished  even  with  stripes 
those  who  obstinately  refused  to  put  away  their 
strange  wives ;  and  so  faithfully  did  he  discharge 
this  duty,  that  even  one  of  the  sons  of  Joiada, 
son  of  the  high  priest,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  and  who 
refused  to  dismiss  her  when  commanded  to  do 
so,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 

Here  abruptly  terminates  the  record  of  this 
eminent  reformer.  The  length  of  his  second 
administration,  and  the  period  of  his  death, 
are  involved  in  darkness ;  and  on  such  a  matter 
it  is  needless  to  hazard  conjectures,  which 
possibly  might  be  true,  but  which  as  probably 
may  be  false. 

The  character  of  Nehemiah  may  be  deline- 
ated in  a  few  words.  With  all  his  religious 
zeal,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  little  self-com- 
placency; and  the  phrase  occurs  more  than 
once,  "Remember  me,  0  my  God,  concerning 
this,"  &c.  He  did  not  possess  the  learning, 
nor  perhaps  the  same  depth  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion, as  his  predecessor,  Ezra.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  labours  of  the  latter  had  more 
immediate  reference  to  the  spirit  of  religion 
than  those  of  the  former.  Yet  Nehemiah  was 
undoubtedly  possessed  of  great  piety  and  dis- 
interested benevolence.  On  no  other  j^rinciple 
can  his  actions  be  explained.  He  was  firm  in 
his  conduct  toward  his  own  people;  and  no 
malice  or  wdly  stratagem  of  his  enemies  could 
daunt  his  manly  heart.  The  curtain  drops 
abruptly  on  his  history.  . 

Nehemiah,  book  of,  is  the  sixteenth  in  the 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  or  supple- 
ment of  the  book  of  Ezra,  which  immediately 
precedes  it ;  and  in  some  Bibles  it  is  called  the 
second  book  of  Ezra,  though  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  work  of  Nehemiah. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  the  acts  of 
Nehemiah's  life,  given  in  the  preceding  article. 
It  may  be  said  to  contain  an  account  of  the 
motives  and  designs  of  Nehemiah  in  wishing 
to  restore  Jerusalem,  the  place  of  his  fathers' 
sepulchres;  of  the  commission  he  received; 
his  associates  in  the  work ;  their  various 
successes  and  difficulties ;  the  introduction  of 
a  better  order  of  things,  both  in  the  religious 
and  civil  departments  of  the  government ;  and 
a  census  or  register  of  the  people.  Variety  of 
style  and  change  of  person,  when  the  author 
describes  himself,  are  found  in  it ;  and  some 
have  supposed  that  such  sections  were  com- 
posed by  Ezra.  The  author  is  spoken  of  in 
the  third  i)erson  in  eh.   viii.  9;  x.  1.     Such 
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a  change  may  imply  a  diversity  of  authorship. 
Nehemiah  must  have  consulted  and  made  use 
of  the  public  registers.  The  Old  Testament 
history  chases  with  this  book,  B.C.  420.  After 
the  death  of  Nehemiah  Judea  became  subject 
the  governor  of  Syria. 

NEHILOTH— a  word  found  at  the  begin- 

ing  of  Ps.  v.,  and  which  signifies  probably 

e  Jlutes  or  wind  instruments.     The  title  of 

s.  V.  may  be  thus  translated: — A  psalm  of 

avid,  addressed  to  the  master  of  muaic  pres- 
iding over  the  flutes," 

NEHUSHTAN— 6ms5-?ump  (2  Ki.  xviii. 
4)— a  name  given  by  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
to  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  set  up  in 
tlie  wilderness  (Num.  xxL  8),  and  which  had 
been  preserved  by  the  Israelites  to  that  time. 
The  superstitious  people  having  made  an  idol 
this  serpent,  Hezekiah  caused  it  to  be 
urued,  and  in  derision  gave  it  the  name  of 
liehushtan. 

NEIGHBOUR  (Luke  x.  29).  The  Pharisees 
restrained  the  meaning  of  the  word  neiglibour 
to  those  of  their  own  nation,  or  to  their  own 
friends.  But  our  Saviour  informed  them  that 
all  the  people  of  the  world  were  neighbours  to 
each  other ;  that  they  ought  not  to  do  to  an- 
other what  they  would  not  have  done  to  them- 
selves ;  and  that  this  charity  extended  even  to 
enemies.  The  i)arable  is  beautifully  told.  Its 
incidents  are  natural  and  striking.  Every 
human  being  in  distress,  whatever  his  creed  or 
his  country,  is  our  neighbour. 

NEPHE  W  S  (1  Tim.  v.  4).  This  word,  from 
the  Latin  nepos,  meant  grandsons  in  old 
English,  and  is  rendered  on  the  margin  "  sons' 
sons"  in  Judg.  xii.  14.  In  the  passage  from 
Timothy  the  Greek  word  so  translated  means 
descendants. 

NEPHTOAH,  WATER  OF  (Josh.  xv.  9)— a 
sprin"'  on  the  line  of  boundary  betweea  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  It  has  been  identified  with 
Ain-Lifta,  2>,  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 

NERGAL  (2  Ki.  xvii.  30)— one  of  the  gods 
of  those  heathen  who  were  transplanted  into 
Palestine.  This  idol  probably  represented  the 
planet  Mars.  His  worship  had  its  principal 
scene  at  Crutha,  and  his  symbol  was  the  mon- 
hor.  The  name  JSTevgal  appears  also  in  the 
proper  name,  Nernal-sharezer  (Jer.  xxxix.  3). 

NERGAL-SHAREZER.  (See  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.) 

NEST.    (See  Bird,  Sparrow.) 

NET  (Prov.  i.  17).    Nets  were  used  of  old 


not   only  for   fishing,  but   also   in    fowling. 
Various  Hebrew  terms  are  employed  to  denote 
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an  instrument  so  extensively  in  use  in  catching 
birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fishes ;  and  these  terms 
are  taken  either  from  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, or  design  of  the  net.  Figurative  uses  of 
the  term  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  denote 
craft  and  insidious  power  (Eccl.  vii.  26).  Many 
representations  of  catohino^  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes,  by  means  of  nets  of  various  forms  and 
sizes,  are  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  which  serve  to  illustrate  several  portions 
of  Scripture  (Prov.  i.  17;  Isa.  xix.  8.  9;  Hab. 
i.  15,  16).  The  preceding  cut,  representing  a 
fishing  net,  is  from  these  monuments. 

NETHINIMS  (Ezra  ii.  43,  58).  The  word 
signifies  given  or  dedicated  persons.  They 
were  first  a  portion  of  conquered  Gibeonites ; 
then  there  was  added  to  them  a  remnant  of  the 
Gibeonites,  and  were  given  as  sacred  servants 
or  bondmen  to  the  priests  (1  Ki.  ix.  20-22),  and 
were  emjsloyed  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1  Chr.  ix. 
2).  They  were  not  the  first,  however,  who 
were  set  apart  as  the  Lord's  bondmen;  for 
Moses  had  previously  mentioned  vows  by 
which  men  devoted  themselves  or  others — that 
is,  children  or  servants— to  God,  to  minister  in 
the  sanctuary.  The  number  of  these  sacred 
serfs  Avas  greatly  increased  in  later  times  by 
David  and  others.  Their  condition  appears  to 
have  been  easy.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
captivity  that  they  were  called  Nethinims 
(Neh.  iii.  26;  yii.  46,  60,  73;_x.  28;  xi.  3,  21). 

The  Nethinims  were  caried  into  captivity 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  great  numbers 
were  placed  not  far  from  the  Caspian  Sea, 
whence  Ezra  brought  220  of  them  into  Judea 
(Ezra  viii.  17-20).  We  find  in  Jewish  history 
a  feast  called  Xylophoria  {imod-carrying),  a 
kind  of  solemnity  in  which  the  whole  nation 
did  joyfully  the  work  of  the  Nethinims. 

NETOPHAH  (Ezra  ii.  22)— a  village  prob- 
ably in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem.  A  place 
called  Beit-Netif  lies  13  miles  south-west  of 
Jerusalem. 

NETTLES  (Prov.  xxiv.  31)— a  weU-known 
wild  plant,  tl;e  leaves  of  which  are  armed  with 
stings ;  and  when  the  leaves  are  pressed  by  the 
hand,  the  stings  produce  a  swelling  with  a  sharp 
burning  pain.  The  leaf  when  wet  or  dead  does 
not  possess  this  power.  The  presence  of  nettles 
betokens  a  waste  and  neglected  soil ;  hence  the 
figure  in  the  passage  above  cited,  and  in  Isa. 
xxxiv.  13;  Hos.  ix.  6.  The  word  rendered 
nettles  in  Job  xxx.  7,  and  Zeph.  ii.  9,  is  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  different  species  of  nettles,  or 
to  some  larger  shrub  of  similar  properties,  else 
it  could  not  afford  shelter. 

NEW  MOON.  (See  Feasts,  Month, 
Moox.) 

NEW  TESTAMENT.    (See  Scriptures.) 

NEZIB  (Josh.  XV.  43)— a  town  in  the  low 
country  of  Judah,  now  Beit-Nusib,  a  few  miles 
from  Beit-Jibrin. 

NIBHAZ  (2  Ki.  xvii.  31)— an  idol-^od  of  the 
Avites.  The  signification  of  the  original  word 
is  barker.  Hence  a  connection  is  traced  between 
this  idol  and  the  Anuhis  of  the  Egyptians, 
representing  a  dog's  head  and  a  man's  body. 
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NICODEMUS  (John  iii.  1)— a  ruler  and 
a  Pharisee,  whose  conversation  with  the 
Messiah,  as  recorded  in  this  chapter,  reveals 
one  of  the  grand  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
system  —  viz.,  "regeneration  by  the  Spirit 
of  God."  The  simple  but  pointed  instruc- 
tion he  received  on  this  occasion  seems 
to  have  been  made  effectual  upon  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  Nicodemus,  as  we  find  him 
afterwards  evincing  on  more  than  one  occasion 
his  attachment  to  the  Redeemer;  yet  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  want  of  decision  about 
his  character  (John  vii.  45-53 ;  xix.  39). 

NICOLAITANS,  or  NICOLAITANES 
(Rev.  ii.  6,  15) — an  ancient  sect  whose  deeds 
are  expressly  and  strongly  reprobated.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  name  is  symbolical — 
Nicolaus  corresponding  to  Balaam  in  literal 
signification,  and  that  it  denotes  all  teachers 
like  Balaam;  seducing  to  idolatry  and  im- 
purity.    (See  Nicolas.) 

NICOLAS— ^5cojo/e's  victor  (Acts  vi.  5) — one 
of  the  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles.  He  was  a  native  of 
Antioch,  converted  to  Judaism,  and  thence 
to  Christianity.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Nicolaitans, 
but  without  sufiicient  warrant.  (See  Nicol- 
aitans.) 

NIGOTOIjI^— city  of  victory  (Tit  iii.  12)— 
the  place  where  Paul  determined  to  winter— is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  town  upon  the  river 
Nessus,  which  divided  Thrace  from  Macedonia. 
(See  the  subscription  to  the  Epistle. )  Another 
tOTvn  of  the  same  name  was  in  Epirus,  opposite 
Actium,  to  which  some  have  thought,  with 
more  probabiUty,  the  apostle  refers  in  the 
above  passage. 

NIGHT-HAWK  (Dent  xiv.  15) -a 
species  of  bird,  unclean  by  the  Levitical  law 
(Lev.  xi.  16),  but  not  the  bird  known  to  us  by 
this  name.  Probably  the  night-owl  is  intended, 
which  is  described  as  of  the  size  of  the  common 
owl,  and  lodges  in  the  large  buildings  or  ruins 
of  Egypt  or  Syria,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
dwelling-houses.     It  is  extremely  voracious. 

NILE.     (See  Egypt.) 

NIMRIM  (Isa.  xv.  6)— a  stream  in  the 
north  part  of  Moab,  near  to  the  village  of 
"Beth-nimrah"  (Num.  xxxii.  36),  the  ruins  of 
which  now  bear  the  name  of  Nimrin.  But 
the  identification  is  still  uncertain. 

NiMiiiM,  WATERS  OF  (Isa.  XV.  6) — a  brook  in 
the  land  of  Moab.  A  place  of  a  similar  name 
is  found  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

NIMROD— re&e?  (Gen._  x.  8)— the  son  of 
Cush,  and  specially  distinguished  from  his 
other  sons  in  the  record  of  Genesis.  The  name 
may  have  been  a  title  given  to  him  by  the 
nations  whom  he  oppressed.  The  inferior 
creation  were  not  alone  the  objects  of  his  chase. 
The  Hebrews  regard  him  as  the  leader  of  those 
who  attempted  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel ; 
and  the  Orientals  make  him  the  autlior  of 
idolatry.  He  was  principally  concerned  in 
building  both  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  (See 
A^jSYUiA.)  The  exi:)ression,  a  "mighty  hunter 
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(or  a  'hunting  giatnt')  before  the  Lord,"  means 
that  he  was  remarkably  skilful  and  powerful 
in  hunting  wild  beasts.  ' '  Before  the  Lord  "  is  a 
figurative  phrase,  signifying  "very  powerful." 
"  The  land  of  Nimrod"  (Mic.  v.  6)  is  the  same 
with  Babylon.  Some  identify  Nimrod  with  the 
Orion  of  Grecian  mythology.     (See  Nineveh.) 

NINEVEH— the  great  Assyrian  capital 
The  name  means  ai;)parently  the  city  of  Ninus, 
the  Assyrian  Hercules;  and  in  the  Assyrian 
mythology  Ninus  was  the  son  of  Nimrod. 
Nor  is  this  derivation  really  opposed  to  the 
statement  of  Gen.  x.  11 :  "  Out  of  that  land 
(of  Shinar)  went  he  (Nimrod)  to  Assyria  and 
builded  Nineveh."  This  translation  is  better 
than  that  of  our  common  version:  "Out  of 
that  land  went  forth  Asshur  and  builded 
Nineveh."  For  the  discourse  in  the  context 
is  of  Nimrod,  whereas  Asshur  is  not  mentioned 
till  V.  22;  and  the  introduction  of  his  name 
here  would  perplex  the  genealogies.  The 
country  of  Shinar  also  is  opposed  to  the  coun- 
try of  Asshur  or  Assyria ;  and  Assjoia  seems 
to  be  called  the  land  of  Nimrod  in  Mic.  v.  6. 
According  to  modem  research,  a  Cushite 
dominion  was  early  established  in  Lower 
Babylon;  and  Nimrud  (Calah),  called  after 
its  founder,  seems  to  be  the  name  of  the  oldest 
Assyrian  capital.  (See  Babylon.  )  Under  the 
ai'ticle  Assyria  we  have  given  an  outline  of 
the  country,  and  its  history,  religion,  customs, 
and  language. 

Nineveh  had  perished-«so  utterly,  and  at  so 
early  an  epoch,  that  the  allusions  of  classical 
writers  to  it  are  to  a  city  long  since  extinct,  and 
the  very  site  of  which  had  become  matter  of 
mere  conjecture.  Herodotus  describes  the  Tigris 
as  the  river  on  which  Nineveh  had  stood ;  but 
of  the  city  itself  he  knew  nothing.  Xenophon 
with  the  famous  10,000  encamped  among  the 
ruins;  but,  failing  to  recognize  them,  he  calls 
them  "a  great  deserted  inclosure."  Lucian 
asserts  that  none  knew  in  his  time  where  the 
city  had  stood.  Strabo  "writes  vaguely  that 
Nineveh  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  Assyria, 
or  Aturia,  as  he  spells  it.  Alexander  won  his 
victory  over  the  Persians  in  the  neighbourhood; 
but  none  of  his  historians  make  reference  to 
the  long-buried  capital.  Still,  amidst  this 
general  ignorance,  the  true  site  was  always 
suspected,  as  the  Nebbi-yunus  or  tomb  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  traditionally  testifies.  A  fort 
in  the  vicinity  was  called  Ninaivi,  and  the 
ruins  have  always  been  considered  as  having 
some  connection  with  it.  This  impression  was 
entertained  by  Abulfeda,  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
and  Tavernier  the  traveller.  Rich,  Chesney, 
and  Ainsworth  first  turned  special  attention 
to  the  remarkable  mounds,  iuid  European 
enterprise  soon  proceeded  to  their  examination. 
In  1842  Botta  began  to  excavate,  and  three 
years  afterAvards  Layard  commenced  his  inter- 
esting and  successful  explorations.  The  re- 
mains which  were  discovered  by  these  ex- 
cavators filled  the  world  with  astonishment,— 
a  city,  an  empire,  had  risen  from  the  silent 
slumber  of  ages.  Its  kings  could  be  numbered 
and  ita  tongue  mastered:    while  its  history, 
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manners,  costume,  and  dwellinj?.s  formed  an 
unexpected  revelation,  wondrous  in  its  variety 
and  fulness. 

The  ancient  historians  dwell  upon  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  city.  Diodorus  says  that  it 
was  a  quadrangle  150  stadia  in  length  and  90 
stadia  in  breadth, 
and  therefore  480 
stadia  in  circum- 
ference. By  such 
a  calculation,  its 
longer  sides  were 
about  36  miles 
and  its  shorter 
24,  having  an  in- 
closed area  of  60 
square  miles,  or 
about  ten  times 
the  size  of  Lon- 
don. According 
to  the  same  au- 
thority its  walls 
were  100  feet 
high,  and  so 
broad  that  three 
chariots  could  be 
driven  abreast  on 
them;  while  there 
si)rang  out  of 
them  1,500  towers, 
each  200  feet  in 
height.  The  re- 
searches of  Lay- 
vd  have  been  re- 
adied by  himself 
uud  many  others 
as  confirming  this 

desci-iption,  so  far  as  size  is  concerned.  Their 
theory  is,  that  if  the  mounds  of  Nimrud,  Ko- 
yunjik,  Khorsabad,  and  Karamles  be  taken  as 
the  corners  of  a  parallelogram,  the  space  will 
roughly  con-espond  to  the  measurement  of 
Diodorus.  Again,  Nineveh  is  said  in  the  book  of 
Jonah  to  be  "  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three 
days'  journey."  If  a  day's  journey  be  reckoned 
at  20  miles,  this  very  general  language  mil  also 
indicate  an  approximation  to  the  descrijition  of 
the  Greek  historian.  The  population  of  Nine- 
veh can  only  be  guessed  at,  as  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  is  meant  by  the  "more  than  six  score 
thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand."  If  by 
the  phrase  is  meant  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  there  would  not  be  in  it,  according  to 
the  common  pr()])ortiou,  much  more  than  a 
population  of  600,000.  But  the  words  may 
comprise  the  entire  population,  and  depict 
them  as  wholly  ignorant  in  comparison  with 
the  ancient  people  who  had  so  long  enjoyed 
the  Divine  oracles.  Such  a  supposition  does 
Mot,  however,  appear  so  likely ;  and  the  words 
referred  to  most  probably  contrast  one  portion 
of  the  people  with  another,  though,  if  the 
reference  be  to  children,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
at  what  age  or  period  of  life  the  line  is  dra^\^l. 

But  there  are  strong  objections  against  the 
theory  that  Nineveh  inclosed  this  prodigious 
area;  for  these  four  places — Khorsabad,  Ko- 
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y  mjik,  Nimrud,  and  Karamles— have  each  its 
distinct  name,  as  if  they  had  been  separate  and 
unconnected  cities.  Then  Khorsabad,  bo  far 
from  identifying  itself  or  its  monuments  with 
Nineveh,  declares  that  it  was  built  near  Nine- 
veh.    Next,  Calah  or  Nimrud  is  also  dlstiu- 


Palac-o  of  Nimrotl. 

guished  from  Nineveh  in  Gen.  x.  12;  and  on 
the  monumental  records  it  is  regarded  for  a 
considerable  period  as  the  capital.  That  the 
four  to^vns  existed  apart  as  fortified  places  is 
also  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  are  joined 
together  by  no  continuous  Avail  or  ditch ;  nay, 
as  Rawlinson  says,  they  are  as  carefully  forti- 
fied on  what  would  be  the  inside  of  the  city  as 
they  are  in  the  other  directions — another  proof 
that  they  were  distinct  towns,  each  with  its 
own  line  or  circuit  of  ramparts  and  towers. 
Nor  do  these  four  towns  form  anything  like 
such  a  distinct  quadrangle  as  the  language  of 
Diodorus  implies.  According  to  Rawlinson, 
Nineveh  is  represented  by  Koyunjik  and 
Nebbi-yxmus.  On  this  theory,  the  city  on  its 
side  next  the  river  would  be  more  than  2.^ 
miles  long,  the  northern  wall  being  7,000  feet 
in  length ;  the  southern  wall  corresponds,  and 
the  eastern  wall,  divided,  indeed,  by  the 
Khosr-su,  is  fully  longer  than  the  western  one. 
The  circumference  would  be  less  than  8  miles, 
and  the  area  would  include  18,000  acres,  capable 
of  containing  175,000  inhabitants,  giving  50 
square  yards  to  each  individual.  If,  then,  the 
numerous  parks,  gardens,  vineyards,  corn- 
fields, which  lay  within  the  walls  of  those  old 
cities  or  fortified  districts,  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, we  have  "  an  exceeding  great  city"  even 
for  those  times.  Such  a  measurement  falls, 
indeed,  greatly  short  of  the  magnificent  dimen- 
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ftions  ascribed  to  Nineveh  by  the  old  historians, 
none  of  whom  had  ever  seen  the  Assyrian 
caijital.  The  language  of  Scripture  is  vague  : 
the  phrase,  "three  days'  journey,"  may  not 
describe  its  area  or  its  utmost  diagonal  length, 
but  may  only  mean  that  it  took  Jonah  three 
days  to  deliver  his  message*  In  a  word,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  resolve  these  difficulties. 
Probably  the  mounds  of  Koyunjik  may  mark 
the  place  originally  called  Nineveh;  but  as 
the  city  grew,  otlier  palaces  and  towns  were 
added,  and  those  three  other  cities,  with 
separate  names  and  independent  sites,  may 
have  formed  a  royal  group  which,  in  the  days 
of  Jonah,  went  by  the  general  name  of 
Nireveb. 

Nineveh  had  long  been  ripening  for  ruin. 
A  picture  of  its  power  and  prosperity  is  given 
in  Ezek.  xxxi.,  and  its  doom  is  predicted  by 
Nahum.  It  was  a ' '  bloody  city ;"  its  ' '  violence 
was  provoking  to  God ;"  it  was  "full  of  lies  and 
robbery ;"  its  ferocity  to  captives  is  pourtrayed 
on  its  own  monuments ;  and  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets dwell  upon  its  haughtiness  and  fierceness 
(Isa.  X.  7,  8). 

About  625  B.C.  Nineveh  fell  under  a  com- 
bined attack  of  Medes  and  Babylonians.  The 
Hebrew  predictions  of  its  destruction  were 
wondrously  verified.  Its  river,  long  its  defence, 
was  to  hasten  its  overthrow,  as  Nahum  had 
said.  ' '  With  an  overrunning  flood  he  will  make 
an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof,  and  darkness 
shall  pursue  his  enemies;"  "The  gates  of  the 
rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be 
dissolved"  (Nah.  i.  8;  ii.  6).  So  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  Tigris  burst  its  barriers,  and, 
according  to  Diodorus,  washed  away  the  wall 
for  20  stadia,  opening  an  easy  and  unex- 
pected way  for  the  invaders.  According  to 
the  same  prophet,  fire  was  to  be  a  devouring 
agent — "the  iire  shall  devour  thy  bars ;"  and  all 
the  ruins  bear  in  their  charred  remains  marks 
of  terrible  conflagration?  It  was  during  a 
period  of  debauch,  according  to  the  Greek  his- 
torian, that  the  final  and  successful  assault 
was  made;  and  so  Nahum  had  predicted  that 
it  should  take  place  (ch.  i.  10) :  "  While  they  be 
folden  together  as  thorns,  and  while  they  are 
drunken  as  drunkards."  The  suddenness  of 
the  overthrow,  and  the  inundation  which  laid 
the  city  open  and  created  a  universal  panic, 
are  also  foretold  (Nah.  ii.  10).  The  easiness 
of  capture  under  such  circumstances  is  also 
distinctly  sketched  (Nah.  iii.  12).  The  cap- 
tured city  was  for  all  time  to  become  a  heap 
of  ruins  ;  and  many  eye-witnesses  have  testi- 
fied to  the  truth  of  "the  oracle  of  Zeph.  ii.  13-15. 
How  those  awful  words  have  been  verified, 
modern  travellers  and  excavators  bear  abun- 
dant witness.  After  its  overthrow,  it  was  not, 
like  many  conquered  capitals,  to  be  rebuilt,  for 
Jehovah  had  said  that  he  would  "make  an 
utter  end  of  the  place  thereof;"  "affliction 
shall  not  rise  up  the  second  time;"  "I  will 
make  thy  grave,  for  thou  art  vile;"  "there  is 
no  healing  of  thy  bruise."  About  the  time  of 
Nero  a  colony  was  founded  among  the  ruins, 
l»ut  no  atten)r)t  was  ever  made  to  restore  or 
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re-people  the  city.  Nineveh  is  the  city  of 
Ninus ;  but  Ninus  is  only  a  myth,  as  well  as 
his  wife,  Semiramis.  Her  history  is  a  tissue  of 
romantic  legends,  propagated  by  uncritical 
historians.  Works  of  wonder,  such  as  battles 
of  Uncommon  enterprise,  and  the  erection  of 
great  cities  and  colossal  monuments,  were 
ascribed  to  her.  The  only  Semiramis  on  the 
monument  is  the  wife  of  Iva-lush  IV.,  who  was 
perhaps  a  Babylonian  princess,  and  a  sharer  in 
the  actual  government — her  name  as  a  queen 
being,  contrary  to  custom,  found  on  the  national 
records.  The  story  of  the  so-called  last  king, 
Sardanapulus,  as  told  by  the  Greek  historians, 
is  quite  baseless,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

In  reference  to  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  we 
commence  the  list  at  the  point  where  we  left 
off  in  the  article  Assyria.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Nineveh  conquered  Babylon.  To 
secure  the  government,  the  conqueror  patron- 
ized an  Assyrian  dynasty,  and  attempted  to 
govern  by  means  of  it,  though  it  apparently 
possessed  and  exercised  a  species  of  independent 
power.  The  first  king  of  this  line  was  a 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  fought  with  the  Assyrian 
king  Asshur-ris-ilim,  but  was  defeated.  His 
son,  Tiglath-pileser,  invaded  Babylonia  which 
was  under  Merodach-iddin-akhi,  and  seized 
the  capital.  As  between  England  and  Scot- 
land of  old,  war  continued  for  many  years 
between  Assyria  and  Babylon  with  varying 
success.  Nabonassar  at  length  made  himself 
independent,  and  Merotlach-Baladan  estab- 
lished his  power  in  the  year  in  which  Sargon 
ascended  the  throne  of  Nineveh.  It  was  this 
Babylonian  king  that  sent  an  embassy  with 
presents  to  Hezekiah,  either,  according  to 
Kings,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery, 
or,  according  to  Chronicles,  "to  inquire  of  the 
wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land," — the 
action  of  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz; 
the  real  purpose,  all  the  while,  being  that 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  to  draw  the  Hebrew 
monarch  into  a  close  military  alliance,  as  a 
protection  against  the  overwhelming  power 
of  Assyria.  The  jealous  Assyrian  sovereign 
at  once  attacked  Merodach-baladan,  and  drove 
him  into  exile,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years. 
But  he  had  recovered  his  throne  and  had  held 
it  for  a  few  months,  when  Sennacherib,  in  his 
first  year,  finally  deposed  him.  Bellino's 
cylinder  has  on  it  a  record  of  this  campaign. 

In  2  Ki.  XV.  19  we  read  that  "Pul,  the  king 
of  Assyria,  came  against  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
that  Menahem  gave  Pul  1,000  talents  of  silver 
that  his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm 
the  kingdom  in  his  hand ; "  the  result  of  this 
bribe  being  that  "the  king  of  Assyria  tui-ned 
back,  and  stayed  not  there  in  the  land."  This 
is  the  first  direct  mention  of  any  Assyrian  king 
in  Scripture.  But  Pul  cannot,  from  his  name, 
be  identified  with  any  Assyrian  monarch. 
The  name  Vul-lush,  supposed  for  a  time  to 
resemble  it,  is  found  to  be  a  wrong  reading. 
Polyhistor  and  Berosus  place  him  on  the  list 
of  Assyrian  sovereigns ;  but  the  Assyrian  canon 
ignores  him :  probably,  therefore,  he  was  a 
usuri^er,  a  warrior  who   held   sway   in   the 
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western  territories  of  the  empire,  or  perhaps  a 
Babylonian  conqueror  who  for  a  time,  and  in 
a  period  of  Assyrian  anarchy,  had  snatched 
for  himself  the  royal  prerogative.     Moreover, 
about   the   time   when    he 
reigned  there  is  a  chasm  in 
the    Assyrian     annals    for 
more  than  forty  years,  in- 
dicating a  period  of  distur- 
bance and  revolution;  and 
the    next    king,    Tiglath- 
pileser  II.,  does  not  make 
mention   of   his  father,  so 
that  he  may  not  have  been 
of  royal  or  legitimate  des- 
cent.     Indeed,   Polyhistor 
says  that  he  was  originally 
a  vine-dresser  in. the  royal 
gardens,    and   rose   to   the 
throne  by  a  series  of  bold 
and   romantic   adventures. 
According    to    the    monu- 
ments, he  had  at  an  early 
period    placed    JNIenahem, 
kingof  Israel,  undertribute; 
and  he  appears    again    in 
the  reign  of  Pekah  (2  Ki. 
XV.  29),  "  In  the  days  of  _ 
Pekah  king  of  Israel  came  Tiglath-pileser,  king 
of    Ass^Tia,   and  took   Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor, 
and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naph- 
tali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria." 
The  cause  was  this :   Ahaz  applied  to  him  for 
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laid  siege  to  Damascus,  and  ravaged  Israel; 
Megiddo  and  Dor  api>earing  among  the  con- 
quered   cities,   as    inscribed  on   a    mutilated 
record  in  the  Britiah  Museum.     The  Siial- 
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assistance  against  a  confederacy  formed  against 
him  by  Rezin  and  Pekah,  and  sent  him  gifts, 
with  the  ignominious  sul^mission,  "I  am  thy 
servant  and  thy  son."    Tiglath-pileser  at  once 
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manezer  mentioned  in  2  Ki.  xvii.  3,  4  must 
have  been  the  fourth  of  that  name.  He  took 
Samaria  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  and  carried 
away  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity.  King 
Sargon,  however,  as  appears  from  the  monu- 
mental records,  claims  the  capture  of  Samari.ii 
as  a  work  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  so  that 
probably  Shalmanezer  had  died  in  the  interval, 
or  been  dethroned  before  the  conquest  of  Israel 
had  been  concluded.  Indeed,  the  name  is  said 
to  signify  "king  in  fact, "_  implying  that  he 
was  a  usurper,  and  gloried  in  his  success.  He 
penetrated  as  far  as  Ashdod  and  Egypt  (Isa, 
XX.  1,  2),  and  even  to  Cyprus,  "  in  the  midst  of 
the  seas."  His  son  and  successor,  Sennacherib, 
occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  Scripture. 
His  monumental  name,  Tsin-akhi-irib,  or  Sin- 
akhi-erba,  means  "moon  adds  brothers;"  so 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son.  Indeed,  Berosus  says  that  his  elder 
brother  was  viceroy  of  Babylon  prior  to  his 
father  Sargon's  death.  According  to  his  own 
records,  the  conquests  of  his  earlier  years  were 
immense.  He  warred  on  Phoenicia,  pushetl 
into  Phihstia,  and  defeated  an  Egyptian  army 
under  Sabacus.  About  this  time  Padi,  kin^ 
of  Ekron,  had  been  expelled  by  his  revolted 
subjects,  and  the  royal  exile  and  vassal  of 
Assyria  had  been  given  into  the  custody  of 
Hezekiah.  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  by  par- 
ticipation in  this  revolt,  offended  Sennacherib, 
who  at  once  "came  up  against  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah  and  took  them."  Hezekiah, 
under  great  alarm,  said,  "I  have  offended; 
return  from  me :  that  which  thou  puttest  on 
m  9  will  I  bear. "  He  therefore  paid  the  exor- 
bitant tribute  demanded  of  him— "three  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold ; 
all  the  silver  that  was  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
and  in  the  king's  house."  Nay,  to  obtain  the 
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sum  he  stripped  off  the  precious  metals  from 
the  doors  and  columns  of  the  temple  (2  Ki. 
xviii.  13,  16).  Sennacherib's  OAvn  monumental 
account,  as  read  by  Kawhnson,  Hincks,  Oppert, 
and  Tox  Talbot— who,  amidst  some  smaller 
differences,  agree  in  the  main— is  as  follows  : — 
"Because  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  would 
not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  came  up  against 
him,  and  by  force  of  arms  and  by  the  might  of 
my  power  I  took  forty-six  of  his  strong  fenced 
cities;  and  of  the  smaller  toAvns  which  were 
scattered  about  I  took  and  plundered  a  count- 
less number.  And  from  those  places  I  cap- 
tured and  carried  off  as  spoil  200,150  people, 
old  and  young,  male  and  female ;  together 
with  the  horses  and  mares,  asses  and  camels, 
oxen  and  sheep,  a  countless  multitude.  And 
Hezekiah  himself  I  shut  up  in  Jerusalem,  his 
capital  city,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  building 
towers  round  the  city  to  hem  him  in,  and  raising 
banks  of  earth  so  as  to  prevent  escape.  .  .  . 
Then  upon  this  Hezekiah  there  fell  the  fear  of 
the  power  of  my  arms ;  and  he  sent  out  to  me 
the  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  with 
30  talents  of  gold  and  800  talents  of  silver,  and 
diverse  treasures — a  rich  and  immense  booty. 
All  these  things  were  brought  to  me  at 
Nineveh,  the  seat  of  my  government,  Hezekiah 
having  sent  them  by  Avay  of  tribute,  and  as 
a  token  of  his  submission  to  my  power." 
Between  the  two  accounts  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy of  300  talents  in  the  amount  of  silver. 
Scripture  probably  giving  only  the  amount  of 
the  bribe  demanded  in  actual  money,  but  the 
Assyrian  tablet  proudly  taking  account  of  the 
whole  indemnity — the  metal  found,  not  only 
in  the  treasury,  but  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
As  to  the  precise  period  of  the  invasion,  there 
are  some  chronological  difficulties  not  easily 
resolved.     A  very  few  years  afterwards,  Sen- 
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nacherib  descended  again  on  Palestine  vnth  a 
great  army.  'Jliis  second  invasion,  as  distinct 
from  the  one  referred  to,  has  been  sometimes 
denied ;  but  all  probabilities  are  in  its  favour. 
A  siege  of  Jerusalem,  though  such  a  bribe  had 
just  been  paid,  is  not  very  likely ;  nor  would  the 
account  tally  with  the  terrible  disaster  which 
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on  this  occasion  befel  the  Assyrian  host.  The 
biblical  record,  indeed,  places  both  expeditions 
together,  but  severs  them  by  the  emj)hatic 
words,  "  after  this "  (2  Chr.  xxxii,  9).  The 
provocation  given  to  Sennacherib  seems  to 
have  been  that  Hezekiah  had  been  bargaining 
with  Egypt  for  help,  and  had  refused  the 
customary  tribute  (comp.  Isa.  xxx.  4 ;  xxxi,  1, 
3;  xxxvi.  6).  To  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  armies,  Sennacherib 
marched  at  once  on  Libnah  and  Lachish ;  and 
gathering  that  Hezekiah  was  under  no  second 
panic,  he  detached  a  portion  of  his  troops, 
under  Tartan,  E-absaris,  and  E/abshakeh,  to 
invest  Jerusalem.  Rabshakeh's  scornful  de- 
fiance had  no  effect,  for  Isaiah  had  given  new 
courage  to  the  king.  The  Assyrian  officers, 
without  making  any  formal  attempt  to  take 
the  capital,  returned  to  their  sovereign,  who 
was  "warring  against  Libnah."  His  great 
anxiety  was  to  reduce  Judea  before  Tirhakah 
should  come  to  its  assistance ;  and  he  next  sent 
a  letter  to  Hezekiah  full  of  outrageous  inso- 
lence. But  the  despatch  was  the  occasion  of  a 
famous  oracle,  assuring  Divine  protection  to 
the  capital,  and  threatening  a  sudden  and 
ignominious  overthrow  to  the  royal  boaster. 
It  would  seem  that  Sennacherib,  after  taking 
Libnah,  marched  on  Pelusium  to  meet  the 
Egyptian  forces;  and  as  the  two  armies  lay 
face  to  face,  and  on  the  night  of  the  day  of 
Isaiah's  oracle,  the  Assyi'ian  legions  suddenly 
perished.  The  angel  of  tlie  Lord  smote  them 
during  the  night.  The  Egyptians  commemo- 
rated this  api)alling  extermination  of  their  foes 
by  the  erection  of  a  stone  statue  of  Sethos, 
their  priest-king  and  commander,  in  the  temple 
of  Vulcan,  with  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  the 
following  inscription : — "  Look  on  me,  and 
learn  to  reverence  the  gods."  According  to 
the  explanation  of  Herodotus,  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  mice  had  eaten  the 
bowstrings  of  the  Assyrian  soldiers ;  so 
that  the  animal,  as  the  agent  of  deliver- 
ance, shared  in  the  commemoration. 
The  true  explanation  of  the  symbol  is 
different :  the  mouse  was  a  hieroglyph, 
signifying  silent  and  complete  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  Egyptian  picture  is  thus 
so  far  in  keeping  with  the  Hebrew 
record.  Sennacherib,  on  this  fatal 
overthrow,  returned  to  Nineveh,  but 
afterwards  made  fresh  expeditions, 
penetrated  as  far  as  Cilicia  and  founded 
Tarsus,  and  was  at  length  assassinated 
by  two  of  his  sons  in  the  temple  of 
Nisroch.  These  parricides,  having 
killed  also  their  eldest  brother,  fled  into 
Armenia ;  and  another  brother,  Esar- 
haddon,  ascended  the  vacant  throne. 
According  to  the  book  of  Tobit,  Sen 
nacherib  was  murdered  fifty-five  days  after 
his  i-eturn  from  Syria ;  but  the  unsuppoi-ted 
statement  is  plainly  meant  to  connect  his 
violent  death  as  a  Divine  judgment  with  his 
wicked  invasion  of  the  Jewish  territory.  Sen- 
nacherib, who  reigned  twenty-four  years,  was 
the  greatest  and  proudest  of   the   Assyrian 
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kings  (Isa.  x.  8-14).  He  calls  himself  "*}ie 
great  king,"  "first  of  kings,"  "favourite  of  the 
great  gods."  Not  only  was  he  a  warrior,  but 
ho  was  also  an  extensive  builder.     He  erected 
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the  great  palace  at  Koyunjik,  of  which  bo 
many  monuments  are  now  in  the  BritiKh 
Museum  ;  and  he  built  another  at  Nebbi-yunun. 
Esarhaddon,  after  fighting  with  hia  brother 


Assyrian  Warriors  Hunting  the  liion. 


Addramelech,  was  also  renowned  in  war 
through  nine  campaigns,  in  one  of  which  he 
invaded  Egypt,  and  conquered  an  Egyptian 
army   under  a  king   named   Tu'hakah,    and 
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entered  the  capital  in  triumph — that  capital 
very  probably  Thebes.  Manasseh  also  became 
iiis  captive,  and  is  recorded  as  a  contributor  to 
the    palace    erected   at    Nebbi-yunus.      The 


Hebrew  sovereign  was  carried  to  Babylon  (2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  11),  and  not  to  Nineveh ;  but 
Esarhaddon  was  also  monarch  of  Babylon  by 
conquest,  and  built  a  palace  there.  His  father 
had  also  defeated  the  Chal- 
dean king,  Nebo-sum-iskun, 
Bon  of  Merodach-Baladan ; 
and  Babylon  received  Mes- 
esimordachus  as  viceroy. 
Esarhaddon,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Sargon,  also  in- 
troduced under  one  of  his 
magnates,  "  the  great  and 
noble  Asnappa,"  a  great 
variety  of  foreign  colonists 
ipto  the  territory  of  the  ten 
tribes.  His  pakces  at  Calah 
have  been  only  partially 
explored;  and,  indeed,  the 
grand  structure  seems  never 
to  have  been  finished,  but 
seems  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  some  extra<ir- 
dinary  conflagration.  His 
palace  at  Nineveh  boasts 
of  having  its  supply  of 
materials  from  twenty-two 
kings,  but  its  ruins  have  not 
been  thoroughly  searched. 
The  next  king,  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  was  not  as  famous  and 
warlike  as  anv  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  ana  the  last  king 
was  Asshur-izzir-pal,  by  no 
means  the^  ellemmate  fop 
that  since  the  days  of  Ctesias  goes  by  the 
name  of  Sardanapalus.  In  this  reign  an  army 
of  Medes  and  Babylonians  attacked  Nineveli, 
and  it  fell  about  b.c.  625. 
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The  charaxjteristic  temple-palaces  were  built 
on  mounds,  carefully  formed  of  bricks,  such  as 


are  found  at  Khorsabad  and  Koyimjik.      At 
three  different  sites  such  royal  sub-structures 
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have  been  discovered.  Consequently,  if  de- 
struction came  upon  the  edifice,  rain,  sand, 
dust,  and  vegetation  soon  render 
it  a  mass  of  lonely  ruin,  not  unlike 
the  ballast  hills  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tyne.  The  walls,  which 
were  built  of  bricks,  and  from  5 
to  15  feet^  in  thickness,  were 
panelled  with  slabs  of  coarse 
alabaster  or  gypsum,  great  abun- 
dance of  which  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  back  of 
each  of  _  the  slabs  was  engraved 
an  inscription,  recording  the  titles 
and  genealogy  of  the  king  under 
whom  the  work  was  constructed. 
The  slabs  being  fixed  upon  the 
walls  by  artificial  means,  such  as 
iron  and  copper  cramps  and  plugs, 
their  surface  was  then  sculptured 
and  inscribed.  The  entrances  to 
the  chambers  were  guarded  by 
symbolical  monsters  —  bulls  and 
lions,  with  eagles'  pinions  and 
human  heads,  from  10  to  16  feet 
in  height — while  small  images  of 
the  gods  were  deposited  under 
the  threshold.  The  roof  was 
composed  of  beams  supported  by 
the  walls,  twigs  and  branches 
being  laid  across  them,  and  then 
plastered  with  clay.  Timber  is 
scarce  in  Assyria;  and  as  there 
were  no  great  trees  fit  for  extended 
roofing,  the  rooms  are  all  very 
narrow — the  most  famous  hall  at 
Nimrud  being  nearly  160  feet  long 
and  only  35  in  breadth.  The 
ceilings  were  beautifully  painted, 
and  often  inlaid  with  ivory.  The 
mode  of  lighting  these  palaces  has 
baffled  the  ingenuity  of  inquirers. 
No  traces  of  windows  are  to  be 
found,  and  the  conjecture  is  that 
light  came  in  through  the  roof — 
a  conjecture,  as  Layard  remarks, 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  small 
drain  leads  from  every  chaml)er, 
as  if  water  needed  to  be  carried 
off.  What  discomfort  in  the  midst 
of  such  splendour — no  contrivance 
to  admit  light  and  exclude  the 
shower  !  The  same  practice  pre- 
vailed in  Egypt.  The  founder  of 
Khorsabad  says  in  the  inscriptions 
found  on  its  slabs,  "  I  have  built 
this  .  .  .  after  the  manner  of 
Egypt."  The  plates  of  M.  Flan- 
din,  and  of  Layard  in  his  larger 
work,  give  us  a  pretty  correct  idea 
of  the  general  appearance  and 
splendour  of  these  Assyrian  edi- 
fices. They  were  remarkable  for 
their  ample  size,  their  emblematic 
ornaments,  their  vivid  historical 
pictures,  their  lofty  roofs,  and 
their  gilded  columns  and  ceilings. 
The  records  of  Nineveh  have  been  strangely 
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preserved,  and  they  are  of  great  variety.  Tlie 
royal  throne  and  statue,  shields,  seals,  swords, 
cylinders,  crowns,  bowls  in  ivoiy,  metal,  and 
wood,  mother-of-pearl,  and  glass,  have  been 
found  in  the  excavations.  The  great  events  of 
each  king's  reign  have  been  sculptured  on 
obelisks,  and  especially  on  marble  slabs  set  up 
in  various  rooms  of  the  royal  edifices.  Several 
of  those  bas-reliefs  have  been  exhumed  and 
carefully  examined — the  cuneiform  writing  has 
been  deciphered,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
wonderful  confirmation  of  the  inspired  annals 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Our 
amazement  is  equal  to  our  gratification,  when 
we  find  a  veritable  history  y^arallel  to  that  of 
ancient  Israel,  and  see  the  actual  Assyrian 
account  of  events  recorded  in  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  Not  only  do  we  find  mention 
made  of  Jehu,  M'enahem,  and  Hazael,  and 
many  towns  of  Judea  and  Syria,  but  we  dis- 
cover Sennacherib's  own  account  of  his  invasion 
of  Palestine,  and  of  the  amount  of  tribute 
which  king  Hezekiah  was  forced  to  pay  him 
(2  Ki.  xviii.  14).  Nay,  there  has  been  found  a 
picture  of  the  taking  of  Lachish  by  Senna- 
cherib, while  his  general  was  despatched  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Ki.  xviii,  14).  In  short,  these 
mural  representations  furnish  an  accurate  and 
graphic  comment  on  the  language  of  the 
prophet  EzekieL  That  the  seer  saw  the  ima- 
gery described  by  him  can  scarce  admit  of  a 
doubt,  for  he  was  a  captive  on  the  banks  of 
tiie  Chebar  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
capital.  The  "vermilion,"  or  red  colour,  pre- 
vails in  all  their  decorations— it  is  the  favour- 
ite hue.  "  Captains  and  rulers  clothed  most 
gorgeously" — they  are  all  dressed  in  the  richest 
and  grandest  style  of  Oriental  magnificence. 
"Horsemen  riding  upon  horses" — these  eques- 
trian figures  are  often  exhibited — the  horses  are 
of  high  spirit,  noble  form,  and  bold  attitudes, 
and  are  decked  with  showy  trappings ;  while 
the  men  that  ride  them  are  in  aspect,  courage, 
and  demeanour  "  as  princes  to  look  to," 
"  Girded  with  girdles  uj^on  their  loins" — every 
figure  has  its  belt  or  sash,  so  necessary  for  one 
wearing  such  loose  and  roomy  vestments. 
"Exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads" 
— the  figures  have  hair  arranged  in  immense 
curls.  ^  Many  of  the  scenes  are  those  of  war, 
in  which  are  shown  "captains  and  rulers." 
The  various  modes  and  stratagems  in  a  siege, 
crossing  a  river,  manoeuvring  with  chariots, 
chasing  the  enemy,  and  leading  home  chained 
captives,  are  frequently  represented.  The  mis- 
erable prisoners  were  impaled  by  their  "bitter 
and  hasty"  conquerors,  and  occasionally  are 
seen  to  be  dragged  along  by  a  rope  fastened  to 
rings  inserted  in  the  nose  and  lip.  Thus  Ood 
threatened  Samaria,  that  her  Assyrian  con- 

5ueror  would  "  take  her  away  with  hooks." 
'he  pride  of  the  Assyrian  warriors  equals  that 
of  the  Egyptian  conquerors.  Battles  are  fre- 
quently portrayed  on  those  sculptures  and 
numerous  objects  of  worship.  The  composite 
animal  figures,  such  as  winged  human-headed 
bulls,  &c.,  are  frequent  ornaments  of  portico 
and  palace,  and  are  the  same  in  kind  as  the 
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Egyjitian  sphinxes  and  H<;brew  clienilnm. 
(See  Cherubim.)  ITie  lion  was  a  frequ-nt 
ornament  on  furniture  and  jewels,  and  small-r 
forms  of  the  same  animal  were  used  aa  weitrhtd 
(Nah.  ii.  11,  12). 

Further  research  is  still  throwing  light  on 
these  antiquarian  stories.     (See  Assyria.) 

NISAN.     (See  Month.) 

NISROCH  (2  Ki.  xix.  37)— the  name  of 
the  idol  in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was 
assassinated  by  his  two  sons.  According  to 
some  the  word  means  "the  great  eagle."  But 
this  meaning  is  uncertain ;  and  no  god  of  the 
name  has  been  found  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 


Assyrian  God 

ments,  nor  had  any  god  so  named  a  temple  in 
Nineveh  in  which  the  monarch  could  be  slain. 
But  the  original  may  have  come  to  the  He- 
brews in  a  changed  or  corruiited  form  ;  for  the 
Septuagint  spells  it  variously,  as  Asarach  or 
Masarach  ;  and  it  may,  after  all,  be  the  great 
god  Asshur,  Tlie  accompanying  figure  is 
taken  by  Layard  to  be  that  of  Ni.sroch. 

NITRE  (Jer.  ii.  22) -an  earthly  alkaline 
salt,  resembling  and  used  like  soap,  whicli 
separates  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  lake  Natron 
in  Egyi^t,  and  rising  to  the  top  is  condensed 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  into  a  dry  and  hard 
substance,  similar  to  the  Smyrna  soap,  and  is 
the  soda  of  common  earth.  It  is  found  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  East.  Vinegar  has  no 
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effect  upon  common  nitre,  and  of  course  this 
substance  could  not  be  meant  by  the  wise  man 
in  Prov^  xxv,  20.  Now,  as  vinegar  has  no  effect 
ui^on  nitre,  but  on  natron  or  soda  its  action  is 
very  obvious,  the  English  translation  should 
have  been  natron.  In  Jer.  ii.  22  the  same  word 
again  is_  improperly  used.  The  alkaline  earth 
natron  is  obviously  referred  to  also  in  this 
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It  is  found,  as  an  impure  carbonate 
of  soda,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  Egypt 
and  Syria ;  and  is  also  native  in  some  parts  of 
Africa,  in  hard  strata  or  masses,  and  is  called 
trona,  being  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
barilla  of  commerce. 

NO  (Jer.  xlvi.  25;  Ezek.  xxx.  14)  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  tlae  famous  city  of  Thebes^ 


in  Upper  Egypt,  extending  itself  on  both  sides 
of  the  Nile  (Nah.  iii.  8).  Instead  of  viultitude 
of  iVb,  in  Jer.  xlvi  25,  it  should  be  rendered 


Interior  of  the  Temple  of  Kamak. 


Amman  of  JHfo,  or  the  seat  or  dwelling  of  the 
god  Ammon.     It  was  probably  applied  to  two 
or  three  places.    A  distinction  is  sometimes 
made  between  the  No  spoken  of 
in  Nah.  iii.  8, 10  and  the  No  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
'  The  city  wa3*l40  stadia  in  circum- 

ference. Its  remaining  ruins  still 
describe  a  circuit  of  27  miles.  The 
sjilendour  and  power  of  this  city, 
which  could  furnish  20,000-'armed 
"  chariots  from  its  vicinity,  are  to 

be  estimated  from  the  extent  of 
the  Egyptian  conquests,  adding 
continually  to  the  riches  of  the 
metropohs,  the  magnificence  of 
the  edifices  which  adorned  it,  the 
luxuriousness  of  the  individuals 
who  inhabited  it,  the  spoil  taken 
thence  by  the  Persians,  and  the 
gold  and  silver  collected  after  the 
burning  of  the  city.  The  prin- 
cii)al  part  of  the  city  lay  on  the 
east  bank;  on  the  west  was  the 
Memnonia  and  the  Necropohs. 
!  The  most  ancient  remains  extant 
at  Thebes  are  the  great  temple  at 
Karnak,  "the  largest  and  most 
I  si:)lendid  ruin  of  which,  perhajis, 
either  ancient  or  modern  times 
can  boast."  The  grand  hall  mea- 
sures 170  feet  by  329,  supported 
by  a  central  avenue  of  twelve 
massy  columns,  6G  feet  high  (with- 
out the  pedestal  and  abacus),  and 
12  in  diameter;  besides  122  of  less 
gigantic  dimensions,  41  feet  9 
inches  in  height,  and  27  feet  6 
inches  in  circumference.  The 
total  length  of  the  temi)le  iw  1,180 
feet.  The  earliest  monarch  whose 
name  exists  on  the  monuments 
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of  Thebes  is  Osirtasin  I. ,  the  contemporary  of 
Joseph.  Sculptures  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs 
have  disappeared.  In  hieroglyphics  Thebes  is 
written  Ap,  Ape,  or  with  the  feminine  article, 
T^pe-,  the  head,  Thebes  being  the  capital  of 
the  country.  The  date  of  the  origin  of  Thebes 
is  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  The  destruction 
of  it,  as  before  remarked,  to  which  Nahum 
refers,  was  probably  effected  by  Tartan,  (Isa. 
XX.)  It  was  again  captured  by  Cambyses, 
B.C.  525.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  B.C.  81.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
several  villages. 

Thebes  is  described  as  situated  among  the 
rivers, — "the  waters  round  about  her  whose 
rampart  was  the  sea."  The  description  is  both 
vivid  and  true,  for  the  Nile,  numerous  canals, 
and  an  immense  lake,  surrounded  this  ancient 
Egyptian  city.  Its  ruins  are  in  a  style  of 
unrivalled  magnificence.     (See  Ammon.) 

NOAH— ?T.?<  (Gen.  vi.  8) — or,  as  the  Greeks 
write  it,  NOE  (Matt.  xxiv.  37)— the  ninth  in 
descent  from  Adam,  is  described  as  a  just  man, 
perfect  (or  upright)  in  his  generations,  and 
walking  with  God  (Gen.  vi.  9).  The  father  of 
Noah  seems  to  have  given  him  his  expressive 
name  under  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  pro- 
mised Messiah,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy  he 
exclaimed — 

"  This  same  shall  soothe  us 
In  our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands, 
In  consequence  of  the  ground 
Which  Jehovah  hath  cursed." 

—Gen.  V.  29. 

)  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  corruption  which 
j  overspread  the  earth,  Noah  found  grace  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  was  not  only  warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  general  deluge,  biit  instructed 
in  the  means  of  saving  himself  and  his  family, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  the  animal  creation 
to  preserve  the  several  tribes.  (See  Ark.)  Be- 
lieving the  Divine  declaration,  he  prepared  the 
ark,  and  diligently  warned  the  world  of  the 
approaching  judgment,  biit  without  effect. 
The  huge  ship  was,  after  the  labour  of  a  centur5% 
constructed — a  century  of  warning  to  an  infat- 
uated world.  God  at  length  intimated  to  Noah 
the  immediate  approach  of  the  threatened  de- 
luge ;  and  in  the  six  hundredth  year  of  his  life 
he  entered  into  the  ark,  "and  his  sons,  and  his 
wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him."  It  rained 
forty  days  and  forty  nights — "the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  opened. "  All  men  perished,  and 
all  creatures,  save  those  for  whose  safety  Noah 
had  made  provision,  according  to  the  Divine 
command  (Gen.  vii.  21-23).  For  150  days  did 
the  flood  prevail,  with  its  dark  and  devastating 
waters.  There  were  five  months  of  silent  and 
terrible  desolation.  The  water  rose  so  high  that 
no  art  or  enterprise  could  elude  its  oncoming 
power:  the  highest  pinnacles  were  submerged 
15  cubits  beneath  the  billows.  The  ark, 
with  its  motley  tenants,  floated  securely.  The 
waters  in  due  time  began  to  lessen,  and  in  the 
seventh  month  (the  flood  had  commenced  in 
the  second)  the  ark  grounded  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Annenia.     what  a  dreary  prospect 
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over  a  -wide  waste  of  murderous  waters  must 
have  presented  itself  to  any  one  who  looked 
out  from  the  deck  of  the  stranded  vessel !  The 
surges  gradually  decreased,  until  in  the  tenth 
month  the  tops  of  the  mountains  became  visible. 
Forty  days  after  this,  Noah  sent  forth  a  raven, 
but  it  returned  not.  Then  he  released  a  dove, 
but  it  soon  came  back ;  the  face  of  the  earth 
was  yet  covered  by  the  retiring  waters.  The 
bird  was  sent  out  again  to  explore,  and  she 
returned  with  an  olive  leaf  plucked  off  in  her 
mouth.  The  dove  was  dismissed  a  third  time  ; 
but  finding  the  soil  arid  and  productive,  she 
remained  at  liberty.  Noah,  so  taught,  opened 
liis  vessel  and  gave  liberty  to  all  its  inmates. 
"And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  six  hundredth  and 
first  year,  in  the  first  month,  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off 
the  earth ;  and  Noah  removed  the  covering  of 
the  ark,  and  looked,  and  behold  the  face  of  the 
ground  was  dry.  And  in  the  second  month,  on 
the  seventh  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month, 
was  the  earth  dried  "  (Gen.  viii.  13,  14).  The 
family  descended  from  the  mount  and  betook 
themselves  to  necessary  occupations,  while  the 
bow  in  the  cloud  was  given  as  a  pledge  that  no 
second  deluge  should  again  cover  the  earth. 
(See  Ararat.  )  The  first  action  of  this  new  pro- 
genitor of  the  human  race  was  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  God,  which  was  acceptable  in 
his  sight ;  for  he  immediately  entered  into 
a  covenant  with  him,  that  such  a  judgment 
should  not  again  visit  the  earth,  nor  should  the 
regular  succession  of  the  seasons  be  again  in- 
terrupted while  the  earth  remains.  As  a 
token  of  the  covenant  thus  made,  God  pointed 
to  the  rainbow.  He  also  ])ut  the  irrational 
creation  in  subjection  to  Noah,  as  he  had 
originally  done  to  Adam,  and  enacted  some 
general  laws  for  his  government. 

Noah  became  a  husbandman,  and  partaking 
too  freely  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  exposed  him- 
self to  shame.  Wlaen  in  this  state  he  was 
treated  indecorously  by  one  of  his  sons,  wlio 
on  that  account  was  the  subject  of  severe 
judgments ;  while  his  brothers,  for  an  opposite 
course  of  conduct,  received  peculiar  blessings. 
Noah  lived  350  years  after  the  flood ;  but  the 
place  of  his  residence  is  matter  of  vain  con- 
jecture. Noah,  under  a  great  variety  of  names, 
is  found  in  Easttrn  mythology — fictions  which, 
nevertheless,  are  all  corroborative  of  the  ancient 
Scriptural  narrative. 

It  is  evident,  that  whatever  secondarv 
causes  were  employed  in  producing  the  flood, 
the  operation  of  these  at  the  recjuisite  period, 
and  for  an  avowed  i^urpose,  was  miraculous. 
The  deluge  was  the  judgment  of  an  angry  God 
against  impious  men.  And  it  effected  its 
mission.  There  seems  no  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  population  of  the  world  was 
very  large  so  soon  after  its  ci-eation ;  the  lon- 
gevity of  men  does  not  appear  to  have  added 
proportionately  to  their  numbers.  Wherever 
men  existed,  thither  there  reached  the  flood. 
It  had  no  commission  to  travel  farther.  The 
limits  of  its  vengeance  were  the  homes  and 
haunts  of  the  human  family. 
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\Yas  the  flood  then  universal,  and  did  it 
surround  the  globe?  Various  opinions  have 
been  given  on  this  point,  though  the  majority 
of  critics  and  judges  are  now  decidedly  in 
favour  of  a  limited  inundation.  The  language 
of  the  narrative  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  it  was  universal,  except  that  it  over- 
whelmed all  flesh.  In  a  great  variety  of 
geographical  statements  in  Scripture,  the  word 
ALL  has  only  a  limited  signification.  Consult 
and  compare  such  passages  as  the  following : — 
"  And  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews, 
devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven  " 
(Acts  ii.  5),  where  the  nations  actually  meant 
are  specified,  and  were  but  a  few  of  the  nu- 
merous countries  of  the  world.  "This  day 
will  I  begin  to  put  the  dread  of  thee,  and  the 
fear  of  thee,  upon  the  nations  that  are  under 
the  whole  heaven"  (Deut.  ii.  25).  Here, 
though  the  language  be  universal,  the  countries 
referred  to  are  only  those  on  the  borders  of 
Canaan.  "And  all  the  earth  sought  to 
Solomon,  to  hear  his  wisdom,  which  God  had 
put  in  his  heart "  (1  Ki.  x.  24).  The  greater 
portion  of  the  world  in  Solomon's  days  never 
heard  of  his  fame,  but  all  the  earth  in  his 
vicinity  was  filled  with  the  rumoi;rs  of  his 
intelligence  and  splendour.  In  Col.  i.  23 
Paul  speaks  of  the  Gospel  as  having  been 
preached  to  every  creature  under  heaven,— 
words  which  no  one  can  understand  in  their 
most  literal  significance.  In  all  these  citations, 
and  in  many  others,  which  are  very  numerous  in 
Scripture,  universal  terms  are  employed  to 
represent  a  limited  locality. 

it  was  customary  years  ago  to  refer  to  the 
flood  many  geological  phenomena  which  prove 
themselves  to  belong  to  the  waters  of  an  earlier 
epoch.  The  sliells  and  animal  remains  con- 
nected with  the  tertiary  strata  are  of  a  far 
older  age  than  the  Noachic  deluge.  It  is  to  be 
questioned,  too,  if  an  inundation  so  brief  as  the 
flood  could  leave  behind  it  any  lasting  trace  of 
its  existence.  Professor  Jameson  of  Edin- 
burgh says,  "That  great  event  has  left  no 
trace  of  its  existence  on  the  surface  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth." — Notes  on  Cuvier''s 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  p.  457.  The  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Fleming,  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  in 
connection  with  the  Free  Cliurch  of  Scotland, 
has  largely  vindicated  the  same  opinion : — "  I 
entertain  the  same  opinion  as  Linnaeus  on  this 
subject;  nor  do  I  feel,  though  a  clergyman, 
the  slightest  reason  to  conceal  my  sentiments, 
though  they  are  opposed  to  the  notions  which 
a  false  philosophy  has  generated  in  the  public 
mind.  I  have  formed  my  notions  of  the 
Noachian  deluge,  not  from  Ovid,  but  from  the 
Bible.  There  the  simple  narrative  of  Moses 
permits  me  to  believe,  that  the  waters  rose 
upon  the  earth  by  degrees;  that  means  were 
employed  by  the  Author  of  the  calamity  to 
preserve  pairs  of  the  land  animals ;  that  the  flood 
exhibited  no  violent  impetuosity,  displacing 
neither  the  soil  nor  the  vegetable  tribes  which 
it  supported,  nor  rendering  the  ground  unfit 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  With  this 
conviction  in  my  mind,  I  am  not  i^repared  to 
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witness  in  nature  any  remaining  marks  of  tlae 
catastrophe;  and  I  find  my  respect  for  the 
authority  of  revelation  heightened,  when  I  see, 
on  the  present  surface,  no  memorials  of  the 
event." — Jameson's  Philosophical  Journal,  p. 
214. 

Professor  Hitchcock  of  Massachusetts  says, 
too,  "That  a  transient  deluge,  like  that 
described  in  the  Scriptures,  could  have  pro- 
duced, and  brought  into  its  present  situation, 
all  the  diluvium  which  is  now  spread  over  the 
surface  of  this  continent,  will  not  (it  seems  to 
me)  be  admitted  for  a  moment  by  any  im- 
partial observer.  It  has  obviously  been  the 
result  of  different  agencies  and  of  different 
epochs ;  the  result  of  causes  sometimes  operating 
feebly  and  slowly,  and  at  other  times  violently 
and  powerfully." 

Buckland  was  also  compelled,  by  the  force 
of  evidence,  to  give  up  the  opinion  he  once 
held,  an  opinion  shared  in  by  Baron  Cuvier, 
as  to  the  enduring  effects  of  diluvial  waters. 
— Bridgewater  Treatise,  i.  p.,  94. 

If  the  phenomena  usually  referred  to  the 
deluge  were  correctly  ascribed  to  it,  we  must 
expect  to  find  human  bones  among  them; 
but  in  no  cave  or  spot  are  they  to  be  found. 
There  are  other  arguments  against  the  univer- 
sality of  the  deluge,  which  we  have  not  space 
to  enumerate.  For  example,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  the  ark  was  large  enough  to  contain 
representatives  of  every  species.  But  if  the 
theory  of  a  limited  flood  1t>e  correct,  only  such 
animals  as  the  waters  would  have  destroyed 
were  preserved  by  Noah.  The  command  to 
the  patriarch  is  given  in  universal  terms  ;  but 
not  more  so  than  those  which  are  employed  in 
the  record  of  Peter's  vision, — "  Wherein  were 
all  manner  of  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth, 
and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  fowls 
of  the  air  "  (Acts  x.  12).  In  the  latter  case,  a 
real  universality  was  impossible.  Other  proofs, 
taken  from  the  undisturbed  cones  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  and  the  long  ages  of  trees,  are  not  so 
clear  of  doubt.  It  is  not  easy  to  prove  that 
such  volcanoes  as  that  of  Auvergne  have  not 
burned  since  the  period  of  the  deluge.  Nor  do 
we  know  precisely  the  habits  and  character  of 
those  exogenous  trees,  which  are  often  referi'ed 
to  as  indicating  by  their  fibres  an  age 
stretching  bej'^ond  the  epoch  of  Noah.  The 
method  of  calculation  may  prove  fallacious, 
and  such  trees  may  have  been  able  to  live  for 
months  under  water. 

It  is  true  that  we  dare  not  limit  the  poAver 
of  God,  yet  we  are  always  to  be  guided  by 
what  is  called  the  economy  of  miracles.  No 
superfluous  displays  of  power  proceed  from  the 
Almighty.  The  narrative  of  Genesis  seems  to 
imply  that  natural  causes,  miraculously  sum- 
moned into  action,  produced  the  deluge.  It 
rained,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  were 
thrown  out  of  their  beds.  Now,  all  the  water 
on  the  globe  would  not  cover  it  round  and 
round  more  than  to  the  depth  of  7  inches. 
Dr.  Pye  Smith  remarks, — "If  we  suppose  the 
mass  of  waters  to  have  been  such  as  would 
cover  all  the  land  of  the  globe,  we  present  to 
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ourselves  an  increase  of  the  equatorial  diameter 
by  some  11  or  12  miles.  Two  new  elements 
would  hence  accrue  to  the  actions  of  gravity 
upon  our  planet.  The  absolute  weight  would 
be  greatly  increased,  and  the  causes  of  the 
nutation  of  the  axis  would  be  varied.  I  am 
not  competent  to  the  calculation  of  the  changes 
in  the  motions  of  the  earth  which  would  be 
thus  produced,  and  which  would  propagate 
their  effects  through  the  whole  solar  system, 
and  indeed  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  material 
creation;  but  they  would  certainly  be  very 
great.  To  save  the  physical  system  from 
derangements,  probably  ruinous  to  the  well- 
being  of  innumerable  sentient  natures,  would 
require  a  series  of  stupendous  and  immensely 
multiplied  miracles. 

"Again,  pursuing  the  supposition,  the  ark 
would  not  remain  stationary;  it  'went  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.'  Its  form  was_ adapted 
to  secure  slovraess  of  motion  ;  so  that  it  should 
float  as  little  a  distance  as  possible  from  the 
place  of  human  habitation.  But,  by  the  action 
of  the  sun  upon  the  atmosphere,  currents  would 
be  produced,  by  which  the  ark  would  be  borne 
awayin  a  southerly  and  then  a  western  direction. 
To  bring  it  back  into  such  a  situation  as  would 
correspond  to  its  grounding  in  Armenia,  or 
any  part  of  Asia,  it  must  first  circumnavigate 
the  globe.  But  this  was  impossible  in  the 
time,  even  if  it  had  possessed  the  rate  of  going 
of  a  good  sailing  vessel.  It  might,  perhaps, 
advance  as  far  as  the  middle  of  North  Africa, 
or  the  more  westerly  part ;  and  there  it  would 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  300  days." — Pye 
Smith's  Geology,  pp.  154,  155. 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  all  ages 
have  been  of  opinion  that  the  flood  was  not 
universal.  It  is  true  that  almost  all  nations 
have  some  record  or  tradition  of  a  deluge ;  yet 
this  universal  belief  does  not,  as  has  sometimes 
been  argued,  prove  a  universal  deluge.  All 
modem  nations  have  sprung  from  Noah,  and 
inhabited  their  present  countries  long  after  the 
period  of  their  progenitor,  and  so  have  carried 
with  them  from  the  scenes  of  the  deluge  their 
traditionary  belief  in  its  existence.  Their  tra- 
ditions, too,  have  all  reference  to  Noah,  under 
various  names. 

It  is  needless  to  speculate  on  the  causes 
which  God  emjjloyed,  or  how  they  were  put 
into  operation.  God  works  as  it  pleases  him. 
The  apostle  Peter  compares  the  water  of 
baptism  to  that  of  the  flood  (1  Pet.  iii.  21). 
A  different  destiny  now  awaits  the  globe  ;  it  is 
at  the  end  to  be  wrapt  in  flames — another  and 
opposite  agent  shall  seize  it  at  G^d's  time  and 
by  his  command. 

NOB — den'case  (1  Sam.  xxii.  19 — was  a  city 
of  the  priests,  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin, 
and  within  sight  of  Jerusalem  on  the  north. 
To  this  place  David  fled  from  the  fury  of  Saul, 
and  obtained  from  Ahimelech,  the  high  priest, 
some  of  the  shew-bread  to  satisfv  his  hunger, 
and  also  Goliath's  sword  for  his  defence.  For 
this  act  Saul  caused  the  city  and  all  that  was 
in  it  to  be  destroyed,     (See  Ahimelech.) 

NOD,  LAND  OF  (Gen.  iv.  IG)— probably 
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designates  no  particular  place.  It  might  be 
literally  rendered  (with  reference  to  the  doom 
of  Cain)  land  of  wandering,  eastward  of  Eden. 

NOPH  (Isa.  xix.  13;  Jer.  ii.  IG ;  Ezek.  xxx. 
13,  IG)  —  the  ancient  Memphis,  in  middle 
Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  15  miles  south  of  old  Cairo. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  earlier  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  is  said  to  have  been  about  20  miles 
in  circumference.  It  was  the  capital  of  that 
Egypt  which  was  known  to  the  patriarchs.  In 
the  seventh  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens,  and  the  predicted  judgments  of  God, 
on  account  of  its  idolatry  and  general  corrup- 
tion, gradually  effaced  every  trace  of  its  ancient 
magnificence.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  there 
were  many  splendid  remains,  among  which  he 
describes  a  temple  of  Vulcan,  of  great  magni- 
ficence ;  another  of  Venus ;  and  a  third  of 
Osiris,  where  the  Apis  or  sacred  ox  was 
worshipped.  He  also  mentions  a  large  circus ; 
but  he  remarks  that  many  of  the  palaces  were 
in  ruins,  and  describes  an  immense  colossus 
which  lay  prostrate  in  the  front  of  the  city ; 
and  among  a  number  of  sphinxes,  some  were 
buried  in  sand  up  to  the  middle  of  the  body, 
while  of  others  only  the  heads  were  visible 
above  the  sand.  Some  mommients  were  to 
be  seen  600  years  after  the  time  of  Strabo's 
visit,  when  the  Saracens  had  possession  of  the 
country;  but  at  present  there  is  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  its  former  grandeur  to  be  fountl. 
This  has  led  some  to  conjecture  that  its  site 
was  overflowTi  by  the  Nile ;  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  has  been  covered  by  the  con- 
tinual encroachments  of  the  sands,  which  we 
see  were  advancing  in  the  time  of  Strabo ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  a  large  portion 
of  ancient  Egypt  has  already  been  completely 
buried  by  the  sands  from  the  wilderness.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  old  city  are  the 
pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  three  of  them,  according 
to  Manetho  (built  by  the  first  three  monarchs 
of  the  fourth  dynasty),  and  the  famous  sphinx. 
The  arts  rose  in  Memphis  to  high  perfection. 
Several  excavations  have  of  recent  years  been 
made  in  the  vicinity. 

NORTH  (Jer.  vi.  1).  North  and  south  in 
the  Scriptures  are  used  relatively  to  the  situa- 
tion of  countries  in  regard  to  Judea.  Thus, 
Syria  is  north,  Egypt  south,  Babylon  and 
Assyria  lay  to  the  nortn-east ;  but  the  Assyrian 
army  always  invaded  Palestine  from  the  north. 
Media  was  still  farther  to  the  north  (Jer.  iii.  12 ; 
Dan.  xi.  13,  14). 

NOSE,  NOSTRIL.  Tlie  distension  of  the 
nostril  by  an^er  seems  to  have  given  rise  to 
such  a  figurative  use  of  the  term  as  is  found  in 
Ps.  xviii.  8, — "  There  went  iip  a  smoke  out  of 
his  nostrils"  (Job.  iv.  9).  Jewels  were  worn 
in  the  nose  by  Eastern  ladies  (Isa.  iii.  21). 
The  left  nostril  was  bored,  and  the  rini' 
depended  from  it.  This  ring  was  of  gold,  and 
ornamented  with  pearls  (see  also  Ezek.  xvi. 
12;  Prov.  xi.  22).  Lane  si^eaks  of  the  nose- 
ring as  being  yet  commonly  worn  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  women  in  Eg>'pt 
Roberts  also  speaks  of  the  practice  as  existing 
generally  in  India. 
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NUMBER  David's  Numeration  of  the 
People,  (2  Sam.  xxiv.)  In  this  portion  of 
Scripture  it  is  said  that  David  numbered  the 
people  and  incurred  the  severe  and  awful 
displeasure  of  God.  The  sin  of  David  could 
not  be  in  the  mere  enumeration  of  his  subjects, 
for  a  census  had  already  been  taken  by  the 
command  of  God  himself.  Moses  had  t-\vice 
carried  the  Divine  command  into  execution. 
Neither  could  it  consist  simply  in  the  spirit  of 
pride  or  vanity  vi^hich  might  dictate  such  a 
course.  There  was  something  more  daring 
and  definite  in  David's  purpose.  The  proba- 
bihty  is,  that  he  wished  to  form  a  standing 
army,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  military  con- 
scription, by  which  his  forces  could  be  easily 
and  continuously  augmented.  Such  a  notion 
is  strengthened  by  some  features  of  the  in- 
spired narrative.  It  was  Joab,  the  comm  ander- 
in-chief,  that  David  employed  to  take  the 
census.  In  the  report  which  the  numerators 
gave  to  the  king,  they  make  special  mention 
of  the  fighting  men,  of  the  number  of  "valiant 
men  that  drew  the  sword"  It  would  appear 
that  in  some  part  of  the  country  an  armed 
force  accompanied  the  census-takers,  for  we 
read  of  them  that,  "  passing  over  Jordan,  they 
pitched  in  Aroer."  A  standing  army  was 
inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
and  quite  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  theocracy, 
which  taught  prince  and  people  ever  to  look 
to  Jehovah  as  God  of  Hosts ;  or  if  David 
meditated  agressive  war,  and  more  extension 
of  territory,  his  malignant  purpose  was  equally 
foreign  to  his  office  as  God's  lieutenant  in 
Israel. 

Numbers,  uses  of,  in  Scripture.  Num- 
bers were  peculiar  symbols  in  ancient  times, 
and  are  so  used  in  Scripture.  In  a  former 
period,  the  Pythagoreans  even  went  so  far  as 
to  specify  the  particular  character  and  sex  of 
numbers.  Thus,  1  was  male,  as  being  the 
parent  of  all;  2  was  female,  as  in  conjunction 
with  1,  the  two  great  properties  of  numbers, 
tmity  and  multiplicity,  were  produced ;  but  3 
was  the  first  perfect  number,  because  3  multi- 
plied by  3  was  more  than  3  added  to  3,  wliich 
IS  not  the  case  with  two ;  f or  2  x  2  =  4,  and 
2-1-2  =  4.  Thus,  unity  or  trinity  both  began 
the  numeration  series,  according  to  the  light 
in  which  they  were  viewed.  The  number  7  is 
a  peculiarly  sacred  number.  It  is  the  number 
that  makes  the  circle  or  the  type  of  perfection. 
Ten  is  another  sacred  number,  sanctified  in 
the  human  form  by  the  ten  fingers  and  toes, 
which  are  said  by  some  anatomists  to  be 
discernible  in  all  the  large  animals,  and  even 
to  be  traced  in  the  hoof  of  a  horse — five  in  each 
hoof.  Hence  the  Beast,  or  Therion  of  Revela- 
tion— i.e.,  the  great  political  power  of  the 
world,  of  which  the  Roman  empire  was  the 
largest  representative— is  said,  in  the  highly 
poetical  language  of  proijhecy,  to  have  ten 
horns.     It  has  also  seven  heads. 

The  numlier  8  is  curiously  joined  with  7. 
Musicians  all  understand  how,  for  the  seven 
notes  make  an  octave,  or  series  of  eight. 

The  number  12  constitutes  the  chromatic 
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scale  of  music,  as  7  constitutes  the  diatonic 
scale.  The  chromatic  scale  is  a  scale  of  semi- 
tones, and  there  are  twelve  semitones  in  an 
octave ;  but  the  thirteenth  must  be  counted  with 
the  twelve  as  the  end  of  the  monocliord ;  con- 
sequently 12  and  13  are  the  same.  So  we  find, 
too,  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules,  and  a 
thirteenth  labour ;  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  a  thirteenth  tribe ;  the  twelve  apostles, 
and  a  thirteenth  apostle;  the  twelve  calendar 
months,  and  the  thirteen  lunar  months. 

When  3  is  the  first  male  number,  4  becomes 
the  first  female  (odd  numbers  being  male  and 
even  numbers  female) ;  and  3  multiplied  by  4 
makes  12,  the  sacred  family  number.  Hence 
God  is  called  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  three  fathers;  and  the  twelve  tribes 
descend  of  four  mothers — Leah,  E-achel,  Bil- 
hah,  and  Zilpah. 

The  number  24  is  the  enharmonic  scale  of 
quarter  tones;  and  this  also  is  sanctified  in 
Scripture,  in  the  twenty-four  elders  that  sur- 
round the  throne  of  God ;  and  this  again 
multiplied  by  3  makes  72 — the  elders  of  the 
Jewish  sanhedrim,  and  the  Septuagint,  or 
translators  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek, 
are  said  to  have  been  selected  and  appointed 
upon  this  very  principle.  The  number  25  is 
the  culminating  number  of  24,  as  8  is  of  7,  and 
13  is  of  12 ;  and  25  is  the  square  of  5,  which  is 
the  number  of  the  fingers,  or  the  half  of  ten. 
There  is  no  little  mysticism  in  such  specula- 
tions, which  have  often  delighted  curious 
minds.  Nevertheless,  descending  from  these 
visionary  forms  of  arithmetic,  we  find  a  pe- 
culiar and  settled  use  of  many  numbers  in 
Scripture.     For  example  : — 

Two  signifies  a  few :  "A  man  shall  nourish  a 
young  cow  and  two  sheep "  (Isa.  vii.  21) ; 
"  I  am  gathering  two  sticks"  (1  Ki.  xvii. 
12). 

The  number  three  is  also  found  in  Scripture 
with  peculiar  import.  In  the  New  Testament 
we  have  the  genealogy  of  Matthew  divided 
into  three  series  of  twice  seven — i.  e.,  fourteen. 
Peter's  vision  in  Acts  x.  was  thrice  repeated; 
Peter  denied  Christ  thrice ;  Paul  besought  the 
Lord  thrice;  the  master  of  the  barren  fig-tree 
came  three  years  seeking  fruit  (Luke  xiii.  7) ; 
a  woman  hid  leaven  in  three  measures  of  meal 
(Matt.  xiii.  33) ;  and  so  threescore  is  often  em- 
ployed. Such  a  use  of  three  occurs  often  in 
the  Apocalypse,  as  Stuart  has  abundantly 
shown.  For  example,  in  "  ch.  iii.  5,  three 
parts  in  the  reward;  iii.  7,  three  different 
actions  ascribed  to  Christ ;  iii.  8,  three  good 
qualities  of  the  Church  at  Philadelphia ;  iii. 
9,  the  false  Jews  will  be  made  to  do  three 
things ;  iii.  12,  three  names  to  be  written  upon 
liim  who  conquers;  iii.  14,  three  in  the  group 
of  attributives  ascribed  to  Christ ;  iii.  7,  three 
things  which  the  Church  says  of  itself;  iii.  18, 
three  things  which  the  t!hurcli  must  do ; 
iv.  4,  three  predicates  of  the  twenty-four 
elders  ;  iv.  5,  lightnings,  voices,  thunders, 
issue  from  the  throne ;  iv.  8,  three  things  ])re- 
dicated  of  the  four  living  creatures — /iyios 
thrice  repeated— three  appellations  of   God— 
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three  attributes  ascribed  to  him  (making  four 
groups  of  three  in  one  verse) ;  iv.  9,  glory, 
honour,  tlianksgiving ;  iv.  10,  the  twenty -four 
elders  do  three  things;  iv.  11,  glory,  honour, 
power;  v.  3,  heaven,  earth,  underworld;  v.  5, 
three  designations  of  Christ ;  v.  G,  in  the  midst 
of  three  things ;  v.  11,  round  about  three 
things." — Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Ajioca- 
liipse,  pp.  134,  144.  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
almost  every  chapter. 

Four  seems  to  have  been  a  symbol  of  fulness. 
Four  corners  of  the  earth  mean  all  the  earth. 
The  "four  winds"  are  all  the  winds.  Collo- 
cations of  four  are  also  found  often  in  the 
Apocalypse.  In  ch.  iv.  6 ;  xix.  4,  four  living 
creatures  uphold  the  throne  of  Divine  Majesty; 
V.  9,  tiibe,  tongue,  people,  nation;  v.  13, 
heaven,  earth,  underworld,  sea — blessing, 
honour,  glory,  power;  vii.  1,  four  angels — 
four  corners  of  the  earth — four  winds  ;  vii. 
9,  nation,  tribe,  people,  tongue ;  viii.  5, 
voices,  thunder,  lightning,  earthquake  ;  viii. 
7,  9,  10,  12,  four  trumpets  aifect  earth, 
sea,  rivers,  and  fountains  of  water,  and  the 
sky  above;  x.  11,  prophesy  before  people, 
nations,  tongues,  kings;  xi.  9,  as  in  vii. 
9,  above;  xii.  9,  four  groups  of  names  for 
Siitan ;  xii.  19,  salvation,  might,  kingdom, 
authority ;  xiii.  7,  as  in  vii.  9,  above ;  xiv.  6, 
the  same;  xiv.  7,  heaven,  earth,  sea,  foun- 
tains; xvii.  15,  people,  multitudes,  nations, 
tongues. 

Seven  is  what  is  usually  named  the  perfect 
number.  It  had  a  peculiarly  religious  meaning. 
Three,  as  referring  to  the  Trinity,  was  the 
symbol  of  Divinity.  Four  was  the  symbol  of 
the  universe.  Three  and  four,  each  having 
such  symbolical  meaning,  joined  together  and 
making  seven,  is  the  union  of  God  with  his 
creatures,  which  is  the  essence  of  religion. 
Seven  is  therefore  the  rehgious  number.  It 
occurs  so  often  in  Scrijjture,  that  examples  of 
it  need  not  be  specified.  Three  and  a-half  as 
tlie  half  of  seven  occurs  also  in  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse.     (See  Seven.) 

Ten,  too,  has  a  peculiar  use.  In  Gen.  xxxi. 
7,  41,  Jacob  speaks  of  Laban  as  having  changed 
his  wages  ten  times — a  great  many  times. 
"Ten  women"  denotes  a  considerable  numl^er 
of  women  (Lev.  xxvi.  26).  So  it  is  used  with 
similar  import  in  Dan.  i.  20 ;  Amos  vi. 
9,  &c. 

Twelve  has  also  its  appropriate  employment, 
especially  in  the  Apocalypse — twelve  gates, 
twelve  fruits,  twelve  thousand  chosen,  twelve 
times  twelve  thousand  sealed  on  their  fore- 
heads. 

Forty  also  occurs  both  as  a  definite  and  in- 
definite number,  the  former  having  some  sacred 
significance.  Thus  forty  days  were  fulfilled 
for  embalming  Israel  (Gen.  1.  3) ;  and  this  is 
said  to  have  been  the  usual  custom.  Moses 
fasted  foi-ty  days  and  forty  niofhts,  once  and 
again  (Exod.  xxi\\  18;  xxxiv.  28;  Deut.  ix.  9, 
18 ;  X.  10).  Elijah  fasted  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  (1  Ivi.  xix.  8).  Our  Saviour  fasted  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  (Matt.  iv.  2  ;  Lukeiv.  2). 
Connected  with  this   are    perhaps    Ezekiel's 
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bearing  the  iniquity  of  Judah  forty  days 
(Ezek.  iv.  6) ;  and  the  judgment  for  forty 
years  denounced  on  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxix.  11,  12, 
13).  Punishment  by  stripes  was  restricted  by 
the  Mosaic  law  to  forty  (Deut.  xxv.  3;  comp. 
2  Cor.  xi.  24).  The  period  for  the  purification 
of  the  mother  of  a  male-child  was  forty  days 
(Lev.  xii.  2,  4). 

It  also  occurs  as  a  round  or  indefinite  num- 
ber, although  it  may  be  difficult  to  sjiecify  the 
instances.  Of  the  twenty  -  eight  items 
which  make  up  the  length  of  time  from  the 
birth  of  Moses  to  the  death  of  David,  ten  are 
periods  of  forty  years— viz.,  the  three  periods 
in  the  life  of  Moses  (Acts.  vii.  23,  30 ;  Exod.  vii. 
7;  Deut.  xxxiv.  7),  the  rest  which  the  Israelites 
enjoyed  under  Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  11),  the  rest 
under  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.  31),  the 
rest  under  Gideon  (Judg.  viii,  28),  the  op- 
pression of  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xiii.  1),  the 
judging  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  18),  the  reign  of 
Saul  (Acts  xiii.  21),  and  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Ki.  ii.  11).  Some  of  these  periods  are 
without  doubt  round  numbers.  Of  a  similar 
nature  are  perhaps  the  rain  of  fori;y  days  dur- 
ing the  deluge  (Gen.  viii.  4,  12,  17),  Noah's 
waiting  forty  days  (Gen.  viii.  6),  and  the  res- 
pite allowed  to  the  Ninevites  (Jon.  iii.  4). 

Lastly,  the  number  one  thousand  is  often 
used  as  a  definite  for  a  very  indefinite  quantity. 

Deut.  i.  11.  The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  make  you 
a  thousand  times  so  many  more  as  ye  are. 

vii.  9.  The  faithful  God,  which  keepeth  cove- 
nant to  a  thousand  generations, 

xxxii.  30.  How  should  one  chase  a  thousand. 

1  Chr.  xvi.  15.  The  word  which  he  commanded  to 
a  thousand  generations. 

Job  ix.  3.  He  cannot  answer  him  one  of  a  thousand. 
xxxiii.  23.  One  among  a  thouaand,  to  show  imto 

man  his  uprightness. 
Ps.  1.  10.  Cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills. 
— Ixxxiv.  10.  A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  thnn  a 
thousand. 
xc.  4.  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as 

yesterday, 

xci.  7.  A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side, 

Eccl.  vi.  6.  Though  he  live  a  thousand  years. 

Isa.  vii.  23.  Where  there  were  a  thousand  vines  at  a 

thousand  silverings. 
xxx.  17,  One  thousand  shall  flee  at  the  rebuke  of 

one. 

Ix.  22.  A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand. 

Amos  V.  3.  The  city  that  weut  out  by  a  thousand 

shall  leave  an  hundred. 

2  Pet  iii.  8.  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years. 

Kev.  XX.  2.  Bound  him  a  thousand  years. 
3.  Till  the  thousand  years   should  be  ful- 
filled, 4-7. 

NusfBER  OF  THE  Beast.  "  Here  is  wisdom. 
Let  him  that  hath  understanding  count  the 
number  of  the  beast ;  for  it  is  the  number  of  a 
man,  and  his  number  is  six  hundred  threescore 
and  six  "  (Rev.  xiii,  18).  Many  have  been  the 
attempts  to  solve  the  enigma  of  this  verse.  It 
has  in  it  a  deep  meaning,  and  for  its  investi- 
gation and  solution  "wisdom"  is  required. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  an  appropriate  name, 
the  numerical  power  of  whose  letters  will 
amount  to  666.  Lateinos  is  a  word  which  has 
often  been  supposed  to  be  the  svtnbol  intended 
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by  John.     The  power  and  amount  of  its  letters 
are  as  follows  : — 


L, 

.  ..      30 

A. 

.  ..    .    1 

T 

300 

E 

5 

I, 

10 

N, 

50 

0, 

70 

s 

200 

The  words  'ATroo-TtxTJ}?,  Teituv,  EuTropt'a 
(wealth)  have  also  been  alleged,  with  many- 
others  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate.  Pro- 
fessor Benary  of  Berlin  has  lately  proposed 
another,  which,  to  those  who  adopt  certain 
views  of  the  structure,  design,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Apocaljrpse,  carries  with  it  a  high 
degree  of  probability.  He  thinks  that  Nero  is 
the  name  intended.  That  name  is  usually 
written  in  the  Talmud  Neron  Cesar.  The 
numerical  power  of  the  Hebrew  letters  making 
up  these  names  is  50  -f  200  +  6  +  50,  then  100 
-t-  60  +  200  =  G66.  Now  it  is  not  a  little 
strange  that  there  is  a  various  reading  of  this 
number.  Irenoeus  found  it,  in  some  copies 
of  the  Apocalypse,  616.  The  emperor's  name, 
written  Nero  Cesar,  is  numerically  616.  May 
not  the  different  ways  of  pronouncing  the 
name  account  for  this  very  early  difference  of 
reading?  The  former  is  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  method  of  pronunciation,  the  second  is 
the  Latin.  To  show  the  vagaries  which  have 
been  j^ublished  on  this  point,  it  may  be  added 
that  one  tries  to  find  Mahomet  in  the  mystic 
number,  another  Bonaparte,  and  a  third  has 
the  ingenious  audacity  to  propose  Martin 
Luther!  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  wished  to  describe  a  persecuting 
power  or  emperor,  and  that  he  durst  not  do  it 
in  plain  language ;  but  he  adds,  for  the  sake  of 
guiding  his  readers,  "it  is  the  number  of  a 
man." 

NUMBERS.  This  is  the  fourth  in  order  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  con- 
tains the  numbers  and  ordering  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Levites  after  the  erection  and  consecration 
of  the  tabernacle.  The  contents  of  this  book 
are  very  multifarious,  consisting  of  history  and 
ceremonial  institute.  The  history  of  Balaam 
contained  in  it  is  both  curious  and  instructive  ; 
so  is  the  record  of  Korah's  conspiracy.  A 
period  of  about  thirty-eight  years  is  embraced, 
though  of  the  events  of  the  largest  portion  of 
this  intervening  space  we  have  no  record. 
Moses  wished  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  two 
great  acts— the  emancipation  of  the  i)eople,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise  to  give  Caanan 
to  Abraham's  jjosterity.  All  events  not  ne- 
cessarily or  immediately  bearing  on  this  are 
omitted.  We  are  presented  with  an  account 
of  the  deUverance  from  Egypt,  and  the  tribes 
are  left  at  the  death  of  Moses  close  on  the 
frontier  of  the  promised  land.  Much  of  the 
history  will  be  found  under  the  Article  Moses 
During  these  thirty-eight  years  of  unrecorded 
time,  the  curse  took  effect— the  unbelieving 
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generation  died  in  the  wtldemess.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  decrease  in  the  population,  yet  not 
so  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  In 
this  book  there  are  accounts  of  two  numerations ; 
one  at  the  commencement  of  the  journeyings, 
the  other  when  the  people  were  in  Moab,  and 
about  to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  their 
inheritance.  Half  a  milhon  had  perished  in 
the  meanwhile ;  yet  the  decrease  on  the  whole 
is  not  more  than  1,000,.  if  we  include  the  census 
of  the  Levites.  The  following  table  will  show 
this : — 

Chap.  i. 

Reuben, 46,500 

Simeon, 59,300 

Gad, 45,658 

Judah, 74,600 

Issachar, 54,400 

Zebuluu, 57.400 

Manasseh, 32,200 

Ephraim 40,500 

Benjamin, 35,400 

Dan 62.700 

Asher 41,500 

Naphtali, 63,400 


Total,... 603,550 


LeviteB,. 


22,300 


Chap,  xxvi. 

43,730 

2,770  deer. 

22,200 

37,100  deer. 

40.500 

6,150  deer. 

76,500 

1,900  incr. 

64,300 

9,900  incr. 

60  500 

3,100  incr. 

62,700 

20.500  incr. 

32,500 

8,000  deer. 

45.600 

10,200  incr. 

64,400 

1,700  incr. 

53,400 

11,900  incr. 

45,400 

8,000  deer. 

601,730 

L820  deer. 

23,S00 

1,000  incr. 

This  book  is  an  illustrated  narrative  of  God's 
love  and  God's  severity :  how  he  protects  his 
people,  fulfils  his  covenant,  guides  his  Church, 
but  yet  punishes  the  unbelieving,  and  ciits  off 
the  refractory.  Its  great  lesson  has  been  thus 
deduced  by  the  apostle, — "So  we  see  that  they 
could  not  enter  in  because  of  unbelief "  (Heb. 
iii.  19).  "Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest,  a  pro- 
mise being  left  us  of  entering  into  his  rest,  any 
of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it"  (Heb. 
iv.  1). 

NURSE  (Gen.  xxiv.  59).  This  domestic 
relation  was,  and  is  still,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  Eastern  families.  In  Syria  the 
nurse  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  second  parent, 
always  accompanying  the  bride  to  the  hus- 
band's house,  and  ever  remaining  there  an 
honoured  guest.  So  it  was  in  ancient  Greece. 
And  in  Hindostan  the  nurse  passes  her  days 
among  the  children  she  has  helped  to  rear ;  and 
in  mosques  and  mausoleums  are  sometimes 
seen  the  monuments  of  princely  affection 
towards  a  favourite  nurse.  The  relation  on 
the  part  of  the  nurse  must  have  corresponded 
in  tenderness  and  affection ;  and  hence  the 
force  of  the  figurative  expressions,  Isa.  xhx. 
23 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  7.  Referrmg  to  the  passage 
first  quoted,  Roberts  says, — "  How  often  have 
scenes  like  this  led  my  mind  to  the  patriarchal 
age !  The  daughter  is  about  for  the  first  time 
to  leave  the  paternal  roof :  the  servants  are 
all  in  confusion;  each  refers  to  things  long 
gone  by,  each  wishes  to  do  something  to 
attract  the  attention  of  his  young  mistress. 
One  says,  '  Ah !  do  not  forget  him  who  mu'sed 
you  when  an  infant;'  another,  '  How  often  did 
I  bring  you  the  beautiful  lotus  from  the  dis- 
tant tank !  Did  I  not  always  conceal  your 
faults?' 

"  The  mother  comes  to  take  leave.  She 
weeps,   and  tenderly  embraces   her,    saying, 


NUT 

*  My  daughter,  I  sliall  see  you  no  more ; 
forget  not  your  mother.'  The  brother  enfolds 
liis  sister  in  his  arms,  and  promises  soon  to 
c<^me  and  see  her.  The  father  is  absorbed  in 
thought,  and  is  only  aroused  by  the  sobs  of  the 
party.  He  then  affectionately  embraces  his 
daughter,  and  tells  her  not  to  fear.  The 
female  domestics  must  each  S7neU  of  the  poor 
girl,  and  the  men  touch  her  feet. 

"As  Rebekah  had  her  nurse  to  accompany 
her,  so,  at  this  day,  the  Aya  (the  nurse)  who 
has  from  infancy  brought  up  the  bride  goes 
with  her  to  the  new  scene.  She  is  her  adviser, 
her  assistant,  and  friend ;  and  to  her  will  she 
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tell  all  her  hopes  and  all  her  fears." — Roberta' 
Oriental  Illustrations,  \)\i.  28,  29. 

NUTS  (Gren.  xliii.  11)  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  what  are  now  known  as 
pistachio  or  pistacia  nuts,  which  were  produced 
in  great  perfection  plentifully  in  Syria,  but 
not  in  Egyiit.  This  nut  is  of  an  oblong  shape, 
and,  in  its  green  state,  of  exquisite  taste. 
When  dried  for  exportation  they  are  very 
inferior.  The  Seventy,  in  the  passage  referred 
to,  render  the  word  turpentine."  Another 
and  distinct  Hebrew  term  rendered  "nuts," 
in  Cant.  vi.  11,  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
fruit  known  as  walnuts. 
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OAK  (Gen.  xxxv.  4,  8).  There  is  a  word  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  which  is  often  translated  in 
our  version  oak,  but  which  is  the  name  of  a 
tree  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  world.  This  is  the 
terebinth  or  turpentine  tree,  which  abounds  in 
Syria,  ISIesopotamia,  and  Palestine.  It  grows 
to  a  considerable  size,  and  has  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  foliage.  From  this  tree  is  obtained 
the  genuine  tui-pentine  of  the  ancients,  and  a 
rich  and  balsamic  gum  which  exudes  from  the 
trunk.  It  is  said  to  live  1,000  years,  and 
when  it  dies  the  race  is  renewed  by  young 
shoots  from  the  root ;  so  that  the  tree  rnay  in 
a  sense  be  called  perpetuaL  Hence  the  figura- 
tive allusion  in  Isa.  vi.  13,  where  the  teil  or 
linden  tree  might  as  well  be  rendered  "tere- 
binth." It  is  called  butm  by  the  Arabs.  One 
of  these  vegetable  patriarchs  is  thus  described 
by  Robinson  : — "The  largest  we  saw  anywhere 
in  Palestine  spread  its  boughs  far  and  wide 
like  a  noble  oak.  This  species  is,  without 
doubt,  the  terebinth  of  the  Old  Testament; 
and  under  the  shade  of  such  a  tree  Abraham 
might  well  have  pitched  his  tent  at  Mamre. 
It  is  not  an  evergreen,  as  is  often  represented ; 
but  its  small,  feathered,  lancet-shaped  leaves 
fall  in  the  aut\imn,  and  are  renewed  in  the 
spring.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  followed 
by  small  oval  berries,  hanging  in  clusters  from 
2  to  5  inches  long,  resembling  much  the  clusters 
of  the  vine  when  the  grapes  are  just  set." — 
llohinHon's  JResearches,  iii.,  p.  15. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  an  important  land- 
mark, and  served  to  fix  the  topography  of  the 
lands,  as  we  find  oaks  very  often  named  for 
the  purpose  of  designating  the  locality  of  great 
events  (Josh.  xxiv.  26 ;  Judg.  vi.  11 ;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  9 ;  1  Ki.  xiii.  14 ;  1  Chr.  x.  12). 

The  word  translated  plains  in  several  pas- 
sages (Gen.  xii.  G  ;  xiii.  18 ;  xiv.  13 ;  xviii.  1 ; 
Deut.  xi.  30  ;  Jxidg.  ix.  G)  signifies  ])laces  noted 
f(ir  clusters  or  groves  of  the  terebinth  or  oak. 
Eut  it  appears  that  the  oak  is  sometimes 
referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  Gen. 
xxxv.  8  ;  Josh.  xix.  32,  the  word  Allon  occui's, 
which  perhaps  is  rightly  rendered  oak.  The 
oak  characteristic  of  Britain  is  not  found  in 
Syria,  but  other  species  of  the  oak  grow  there. 
Alah  was  the  terebinth  tree,  while  Allon  is  the 
oak.    Bashan  has  its  oalcs  at  the  present  day. 


Oaks,  "  noble  prickly  oaks,"  are  mentioned  by 
Lord  Lindsay  as  growing  on  the  Kishon  and 
around  mount  Tabor.  Robinson  mentions  a 
majestic  oak  near  Hebron.  The  strength  of 
the  oak  is  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  (Amos  ii. 
9) ;  and  the  district  of  Bashan  is  often  men- 
tioned as  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  this  tree  (Isa.  ii.  3 ;  Zech.  xi.  2).  It  is  plain 
that  the  trees  of  Scripture  called  by  the  name 
oak  in  our  version  are  not  thoroughly  identified. 

The  wood  of  the  oak  was  used  for  idols  (Isa. 
xliv.  14). 

OATH  (Heb.  vi.  16).  To  take  an  oath  is 
solemnly  to  call  on  God  to  ^vitness  or  take 
notice  of  what  we  affirm.  It  invokes  the 
vengeance,  or  renounces  the  favour  of  God, 
if  what  is  asserted  is  false,  and  if  what  is 
promised  is  not  performed.  It  has  been 
matter  of  doubt  among  some  Christians 
whether  the  practice  of  taking  an  oath  on  any 
occasion  is  not  a  violation  of  the  express 
command  of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  v.  34).  Even 
those  who  allow  the  practice  require  that  it 
never  be  taken  but  in  matters  of  importance, 
nor  sworn  by  the  name  of  any  but  the  true 
God,  as  it  is  an  act  of  solemn  worship  (Deut. 
vi.  13;  Josh,  xxiii.  7;  Jer.  v.  7;  IMatt.  v.  34, 
35;  Jas.  v.  12);  nor  irreverently,  without 
godly  fear  and  awe  of  the  ]\Iost  High ;  and  he 
is  represented  as  a  "wicked  man  who  is  not 
deeply  impressed  with  an  oath  (Eccl.  ix.  2); 
nor  rashly,  without  caution  (Gen.  xxiv.  2-8; 
Lev.  v.  4 ;  Matt.  xiv.  7) ;  nor  falsely  nor 
deceitfully  affirming  what  is  false,  or  without 
a  sincere  intention  to  perform  (Lev.  vi.  3; 
xix.  12;  Jer.  xiii.  5).  But  every  oath  ought 
to  be  sworn  in  truth  and  with  judgment, 
having  respect  to  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and 
of  the  thing  sworn ;  and  with  Uav  of  God,  by 
whom  we  swear ;  and  only  in  things  that  are 
good,  and  for  a  good  end  (Jer.  iv.  2 ;  1  Cor.  x. 
31;  Heb.  vi.  17).  Oaths  may  be  sinful,  even 
when  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  land :  they 
may  contain  things  in  themselves  unla\^'fui, 
which  no  human  laws  can  render  consistent 
with  right ;  or  they  may  be  enjoined  without 
necessity,  and  multiplied  beyond  reason;  or 
administered  in  a  manner  so  manifestly  irre- 
verent, that  they  are  rather  an  insidt  to 
Jehovah  than  a  solemn  act  of  worship.  The 
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very  nature  and  terms  of  an  oath  show  that 
atheists,  who  profess  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  God,  and  persons  who  do  not  believe  in  a 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  cannot 
consistently  take  one.  In  their  mouths  an 
oath  can  be  only  vain  mockery. 

God  himself  is  represented  as  confirming 
his  promise  by  oath,  which  is  a  mere  figurative 
allusion  to  what  is  practised  among  men  (Heb. 
vi.  13,  16,  17). 

The  forms  of  swearing  are  various. 
Anciently  the  lifting  up  of  one  of  the  hands 
towards  heaven  (Ps.  cxliv.  8 ;  Eev.  x.  5),  and 
putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh  (Gen.  xxiv. 
2),  were  used.     (See  Right  Hand,  Swear.) 

OB  AD  I  AH — servant  of  Jehovah.  There 
are  no  less  than  twelve  jjersons  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  three  at  least  of 
whom  are  persons  of  note. 

1.  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7)  One  of  the  nobles  whom 
Jehoshaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah. 

2.  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12)  One  of  the  Levites 
who  presided  at  the  re-consecration  of  the 
temple  in  the  days  of  Josiah. 

3.  (1  Ki.  xviii.  3)  A  godly  man,  and  prin- 
cipal officer  in  the  household  of  Ahab,  by  whose 
interposition  100  prophets  were  i:)reserved 
from  the  murderous  persecution  of  Jezebel, 
and  supplied  with  food. 

Some  have  supposed  that  this  was  no  other 
than  the  prophet  of  the  same  name  ;  but  there 
is  better  reason  to  suppose  that  Obadiah  the 
prophet  lived  at  the  same  period  with  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel. 

Obadiah,  prophecy  of,  is  the  thirty-first 
in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  author  of  these 
ancient  oracles,  of  which  we  possess  only  a 
small  fragment.  They  seem  to  have  been 
composed  during  the  captivity.  The  oracle  is 
called  a  vision.  It  relates  to  the  judgments 
impending  over  Edom,  and  to  the  restoration 
and  prosperity  of  the  Jews.  Some  portions  of 
this  prophecv  are  supposed  to  have  relation  to 
events  still  future.  The  similarity  of  a  portion 
of  Obadiah's  i)i"ophecy  and  that  of  Jeremiah 
is  striking  (comp.  Jer.  xlix.  7-10, 14-16  ;  Obad. 
1-9).  The  style  is  pui-e  and  vigorous,  and 
abounds  with  interrogations  of  great  point  and 
vehemence. 

OBED-EDOM— semn.7  Edam  (1  Chr.  xvi. 
38) — a  Levite  who  lived  in  David's  time,  and 
at  whose  house  the  ark  was  deposited,  after 
the  dreadful  death  of  Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi.  6-10). 
The  blessing  which  came  on  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  for  the  ark's  sake  encouraged 
David  to  remove  it  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vi. 
10-12).  Obed-edom  and  his  sons  were  a])pointed 
keepers  of  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle  (1  Chr.  xvi. 
38),  and  of  the  sacred  vessels  (2  Chr.  xxv.  24). 

OBLATIONS.    (See  Offering.) 

ODED— ratsm//  (2  Chr.  xv.  8)— a  x>rophet 
by  whose  instruction  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  was 
induced  to  put  away  idols  out  of  his  kingdom 
and  possessions,  and  to  renew  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  (2  Chr.  xv,  1-8).  Oded  was  at 
Samaria ;  and  when  the  Israelites  returned 
from  the  war  against  Judah,  with  their  kmg 
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Pekah,  and  brought  200,000  captives,  he  went 
to  meet  them,  and  remonstrated  so  effectually 
with  them  that  the  i^rincipal  men  in  Samaria 
took  care  of  them,  gave  them  clothes,  food, 
and  other  assistance,  with  asses  to  ride  upon, 
because  the  greater  part  of  them  were  ex- 
hausted, and  unable  to  walk.  Thus  they 
conducted  them  to  their  brethren  in  Jericho. 
Some  suppose  that  two  different  persons  of 
the  same  name  are  referred  to  in  these  two 
transactions,  the  one  recorded  in  2  Chr.  xv. 
1-9,  and  the  other  in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  9. 

OFFENCE  (Rom.  ix.  33).  This  term  in 
the  sacred  writings  often  means  that  which 
causes  or  is  likely  to  cause  us  to  sin.  Thus  in 
Matt.  V.  27,  the  right  eye  which  would  allure 
to  sin  is  said  to  offend  ;  and  in  Matt,  xviii.  7, 
causes  of  sin,  suffei'ing,  and  woe  are  called 
offences;  so  in  Matt.  xvi.  23.  In  the  same 
sense  our  Saviour  is  called,  in  the  above 
passage  from  Romans,  "a  rock  of  offence," 
whereby  we  understand  that  to  the  Jews  he 
was  offensive  in  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  history.  They  stumbled  at  his 
word,  and  were  disobedient.  A  reference  to 
Lev.  xix.  14 ;  Isa.  viii.  14 ;  Luke  ii.  34 ; 
Rom.  ix.  32,  33,  will  furnish  a  sufficient 
illustration  of  the  word  and  its  connection. 
The  "offence  of  the  cross"  (Gal.  v.  11)  is,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  on  the  cross,  is  a  stum- 
bling-block to  carnal  men,  as  it  proclaims  a 
free  salvation,  and  enforces  a  holy  life. 

OFFERING  (Gen.  iv.  3),  OBLATION 
(Lev.  ii.  7).  An  offering,  in  a  religious  sense, 
is  whatever  one  offers  as  a  gift  by  way  of 
reverence  to  a  superior  (Matt.  ii.  11).  The 
Jewish  sacrifices,  and  in  general  all  the  reli- 
gious sacrifices,  are,  properly  speaking,  ob- 
lations. Sometimes  they  seem  to  be  used 
indiscriminately,  as  in  Lev.  iii.  1,  "If  his 
oblation  be  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offering,"  &c. 
The  word  sacrifice  is  occasionally  used  in  a 
sense  so  genei'al  as  to  embrace  whatever  is 
devoted  in  any  way  to  the  service  of  God; 
but,  strictly  speaking,  offerings  were  simple, 
bloodless  gifts,  as  all  sorts  of  tithes,  first-fruits 
in  their  natural  state,  meal,  bread,  cakes,  ears 
of  corn,  parched  grain,  &c.  To  these  oil  was 
often  added,  and  sometimes  they  were  baked 
with  the  oil.  Proper  sacrifices  involved  the 
destruction  of  annual  life,  or  the  shedding  of 
blood;  and  also  the  entire  or  partial  con- 
sumption of  the  victim  by  fire.  Birds  and 
quadrupeds  constituted  the  sacrifices ;  hence 
their  blood  was  forbidden  to  be  drunk,  but 
not  that  of  fishes,  which  were  not  allowed  to 
be  brought  to  the  altar.  Probably  all  clean 
birds  might  be  offered  (Lev.  xiv.  4-7),  but  not 
all  clean  beasts.  The  dove  was  the  most 
common  offering  of  birds,  and  oxen,  sheep, 
and  goats  from  among  quadru]ieds.  No  wild 
beast  could  be  offered,  and  in  killing  and 
eating  them  all  idea  of  sacrifice  was  to  be  avoiil- 
ed  (i)eut.  xii.  15,  22 ;  xv.  22),  except  that  the 
blood  was  to  be  thrown  away  (Deut.  xv.  23). 
Leaven  and  honey  were  excluded  from  all 
offerings  made  by  fire  (Lev.  ii.  11),  and  salt 
was  required  in  all  (Lev.  ii.  13). 
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Drink  offerinrjs  were  a  kind  of  accompani- 
ment to  the  bloody  and  bloodless  offerinfjs. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  wine,  part  of  which 
was  poured  on  the  victim,  and  the  residue  was 
given  to  the  priests  (Num.  xv.  5,  7).  Among 
the  offerings  rec^uired  bj^  the  Jewish  law  were 
the  burnt  offering  (Lev.  i.  4),  so  called  because 
the  thing  oflfered  was  entirely  consumed ;  the 
trespass  offering  (Lev.  v.  6),  in  which  the  guilt 
of  the  offerer  was  confessed,  and  an  atonement 
made ;  the  sin  offering  (Lev.  iv.  3) ;  the  meat 
offa'ing  (Lev.  ii.  1),  which  was  usually  a  com- 
pound of  corn,  flour,  oil,  and  frankincense, 
prepared  in  various  ways,  and  burnt  on  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering ;  the  jjeace  offering  (Lev. 
iii.  1) ;  and  the  eonHcn'ation  offering.  The  six 
foregoing  are  the  offerings  by  fire,  as  expressly 
required  (Lev.  vii.  37).  The  drink  offering, 
which  always  attended  the  meat  offering  (Exod. 
xxix.  40)  J  the  heave  offering  (Exod.  xxix.  27) ; 
and  the  wave  offering  (Exod.  xxix.  24) :  the 
last  two  are  so  called  from  a  particular  motion 
used  in  the  presentation  of  them.  The  obla- 
tion of  tlie  first-fruits  (Lev.  ii.  12)  was  regarded 
as  a  meat  offering,  and  was  presented  before 
the  harvest  was  ripe,  the  fruit  being  dried  or 
parched  (Lev.  ii.  14). 

The  Jews  were  required,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  bring  all  their  offerings  to  an  appointed 
l»lace — first  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  the 
temple ;  and  the  manner  of  presenting  them  is 
described  in  most  minute  detail. 

The  burnt  offering  was  to  be  a  male  ■s\'ithout 
blemish  of  the  herd  and  of  the  flock,  offered 
voluntarily  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
hand  of  the  offerer  being  upon  the  head  of  the 
victim  (Lev.  i.  2-4).  The  animal  was  then 
taken  to  the  altar,  slain  on  the  north  side, 
and  the  blood  sprinkled  about  the  altar  (Lev. 
v.  5 :  comp.  Heb.  xii.  24).  The  east  side  of 
the  altar  was  appropriated  to  the  ashes,  &c. 
(Lev.  i.  16).  On  the  south  was  the  ascent  to 
the  altar,  and  on  the  west  was  the  sanctuary. 
The  body  of  the  victun  was  flayed,  opened, 
cut  in  pieces,  salted,  laid  in  order*  on  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering,  and  consumed  to  ashes  (Lev. 
i.  5,  8  :  comp.  Heb.  iv.  12).  So  of  killing  and 
offering  fowls  (Lev.  i.  14-17).  The  end  of 
the  burnt  offering  was  an  atonement  for  sin 
(Lev.  i.  4  :  comp.  Heb.  x.  1-3,  11).  This 
offering  constituted  a  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice,  and  was  often  made  on  other  pre- 
scribed occasions.  It  was  the  most  solemn  of 
all  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 

The  meat  offering  consisted  of  flour  prepared 
with  oil  and  frankincense  (Lev.  ii.  1).  It  was 
to  be  free  from  leaven  and  honey,  but  was  to 
have  salt  (Lev.  i.  11,  13).  With  this  was 
connected  the  drink  offering,  which,  as  before 
observed,  was  never  used  separately,  but  was 
an  appendage  of  wine  to  some  sacrifices. 
Hence  the  condemnation  of  their  superstitious 
practice  of  using  blood  for  a  drink  offering 
(Ps.  xvi.  4). 

In  this  and  other  sacrificial  observances,  it 
woidd  appear  that  generally  the  offerer  was 
to  kill  the  victim,  take  off  the  skin,  cut  uj)  the 
body,   and    wash    the    different   parts.     The 
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Sriest  was  to  sprinkle  the  blood,  prepare  the 
re,  and  hiy  the  sacrifice  uiKm  the  altar.  The 
Levites,  and  afterwards  the  Nethiniins,  as- 
sisted in  these  labours. 

The  meat  offering  was  presented  on  pre- 
cribed  occasions.  It  always  attended  burnt 
offerings  and  peace  offerings,  and  also  the  sin 
offering  and  trespass  offering  of  the  leper.  A 
handful  of  the  composition  was  burned  by  the 
priest  upon  the  altar  (Lev.  ii.  IG),  and  the 
residue  was  for  his  own  and  his  family's  use. 

_  The  peace  offerings  were  vows  of  thanks- 
giving, or  a  supplication  for  mercies,  and  were 
similar  in  kind  and  manner  of  presentation 
with  the  burnt  offering,  (Lev.  iii.)  The  peace 
offering  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  safett/ 
off'cring.  Sometimes  it  is  called  "  thank  offer- 
ing." It  was  a  species  of  feast;  only  certain 
portions  of  the  victim  were  consumed  on  the 
altar,  and  what  was  left  was  immediately  em- 
ployed in  some  festive  ceremony,  either  on 
that  or  the  following  day. 

^  The  sin  offering  had  peculiar  respect  to 
sins  committed  ignorantly,  and  was  modified 
according  to  the  persons  presenting  it  (comp. 
Lev.  iv.  3,  13,  22,  27).  Part  of  the  blood  of 
the  victim  was  poured  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  altar ;  a  part  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns 
of  the  altar  oi  incense ;  and  a  part  was  carried 
by  the  priest  into  the  most  holy  place,  (Lev. 
xvi.) 

The  trespass  offcHng,  the  manner  and  occa- 
sion of  which  are  described,  Lev.  v.-\t1.,  seems 
to  have  differed  but  slightly  from  the  last.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  all  the  blood  of  the 
trespass  offering  appears  to  have  been  sprink- 
led around  the  altar,  and  that  it  was  offered 
only  for  individuals,  and  never  (as  the  sin 
offering)  for  the  congregation.  The  burnt, 
sin,  and  trespass  offering  were  of  an  expiatory 
character,  though  not  exclusively  so. 

It  is  evident  that  the  law  recognizes  some 
distinction  between  sin  offerings  and  trespass 
offerings— terms  which  in  English  have  an 
identity  of  meaning.  The  law  does  not  lay 
down  any  generic  principle  of  difference,  but  it 
specifies  the  cases  and  occasions  when  the  one 
and  when  the  other  kind  of  sacrifice  should  be 
brought.  Trespass  offerings  were  brought  in 
the  following  cases  : — 

1.  When  a  person  did  not  inform  of  a  crime 
committed  by  another,  he  having  been  privy 
to  it. 

2.  When  a  person  had  touched  any  unclean 
object,  and  discovered  it  too  late. 

3.  When  a  person  had  rashly  sworn  that  he 
would  do  a  particular  thing,  but  thought  of  it 
afterwards  when  too  late. 

4.  When  a  person  had,  through  mistake, 
api)lied  to  a  common  purpose  anj-thing  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  a  holy  use. 

5.  When  a  person  had  refused  to  give  up 
what  had  been  committed  to  his  trust,  or  vio- 
lateil  an  engagement,  or  denied  stolen  property 
which  had  come  into  his  hands,  or  concealed 
and  foi-swore  any  lost  thing  which  he  had 
found. 

G.  "^^^len  any  person  had,  through  ignorance,- 
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done  something  forbidden,  and  became  after- 
wards apiDrised  of  it. 

7.  When  a  man  had  criminal  connection  with 
a  betrothed  female  slave,  who  was  not  redeemed, 
nor  had  in  any  otlier  way  obtained  her  freedom 
(Lev.  xix.  20-22).  To  this  may  be  added 
the  contracting  of  idolatrous  marriages.  (See 
Ezra  X.  19.) 

8.  Besides  these,  a  Nazarite  who  had  con- 
tracted defilement  by  touching  a  dead  body 
(Num.  vi.  9-12),  and  a  leper  who  had  been 
cured  (Lev.  xiv.  12,  24),  were  to  bring  a 
trespass  offering. 

Sin  offerings  were  enjoined — 

1.  When  the  high  priest  had  committed  an 
offence. 

2.  When  the  whole  nation  had  committed 
an  offence  through  ignorance,  and  afterwards 
repented. 

3.  On  the  great  day  of  atonement,  for  the 
high  priest  and  the  nation. 

4.  When  a  magistrate  committed  an  offence 
through  error  (Lev.  iv.  22-26). 

5.  When  a  private  person  sinned  through 
ignorance. 

6.  When  a  woman  was  purified  from  a  long- 
continued  haemorrhage,  or,  after  child-birth, 
had  reached  the  time  of  purification  (Lev.  xv. 
25-30 ;  xii.  6-8). 

7.  Lev.  XV.  2,  1-4,  15. 

8.  When  a  Nazarite  had  touched  a  corpse, 
or  the  time  of  his  vow  was  completed  (Num. 
vi.  10-14). 

9.  On  the  consecration  of  a  priest  or  Levite 
(Lev.  ix.  23;  Num.  viii.  8,  12). 

10.  On  the  purification  of  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv. 
19-31). 

The  consecration  offerings  were  made  at  the 
time  of  consecrating  the  priests  (Lev.  viii.  22), 
from  which  circumstance  (and  not  from  any- 
thing peculiar  in  the  ceremony)  the  name  is 
derived.     (See  Sacrifices.) 

These  offerings  had  no  merit  in  themselves ; 
they  could  not  ''make  him  that  did  the  ser- 
vice perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience." 
They  were  types,  clear  and  expressive,  and 
pointed  to  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God. 
"Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves, 
but  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into 
the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  re- 
demption for  us.  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  s]irinkHng 
the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the 
flesh :  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ, 
who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God?" 
(Heb.  ix.  12-14). 

OG— giant  (Deut.  iii.  1)— a  king  of  Bashan, 
of  gigantic  statui^e  (Deut.  iii.  11),  who  opposed 
the  i^assage  of  the  Israelites  through  his  terri- 
tories. Moses,  being  divinely  admonished  of 
his  success,  attempted  to  force  his  way  through 
the  country,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  king, 
and  ultimately  became  master  of  the  whole 
country  (Deut.  iii.  3-5).  His  "bed,"  referred 
to  in  Deut.  iii.  ^1,  may  have  been  his  sarco- 
phagus of  basalt. 
488 
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OIL  (Ps.  xcii.  10).  Among  Oriental  nations 
the  practice  has  prevailed  from  the  earhest 
period  of  anointing  the  head  with  oil,  made 
fragrant  with  the  richest  aromatics  of  the 
East,  especially  on  festivals  and  other  joyous 
occasions.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  applied  oil 
to  the  whole  body,  and  the  modern  Orientals 
anoint  their  beards.  Hence  the  use  of  oil  is 
significant  of  joy  and-  gladness  (Ps.  xxiii.  5), 
and  the  omission  of  it  betokened  sorrow  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  2;  Matt.  vi.  17).     (See  Olive.) 

OIL  TREE  (Isa.  xli.  19)  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  olive  tree,  or  with  the  wild  olive 
(1  Ki.  vi.  23) ;  but  whether  the  olive,  i^roperly 
speaking,  is  intended  in  these  passages,  ad- 
mits of  some  doubt. 
OINTMENT.  (See  Anoint.) 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  (See  Scripture.) 
OLIVE  (Job  XV.  33).  The  soil  and  climate 
of  Sjrria  were  very  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  olive.  The  mention  of  it  has 
peculiar  prominence  in  Scripture  (Deut.  vi.  11 ; 
vii.  13 ;  viii.  8 ;  xi.  14 ;  xxviii.  40 ;  1  Ki.  v.  11). 
The  olive  never  grows  into  a  very  large  tree, 
though  some  of  its  stems  attain  a  considerable 
height.  Few  rise  higher  than  30  feet.  The 
leaves  are  produced  in  pairs,  and  are  lance- 
shaped,  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  of 
a  silvery  hue  on  the  under.  The  wood  is  hard, 
somewhat  like  that' of  the,box,  and  very  close 
in  the  grain.  The  flower  is  at  first  yellow,  but 
as  it  expands  it  becomes  whiter,  leaving  a 
yellow  centre.  The  fruit  is  like  a  plum  in 
shaj)e  and  colour ;  being  first  green,  then  pale, 
and  when  ripe  nearly  black.  OUves  are  some- 
times plucked  in 
an  unripe  state, 
and  put  into  some 
pickle,  or  other 
preserving  liquid, 
and  exported.  For 
the  most  part, 
however,  they  are 
valuable  for  the 
oil  they  produce, 
and  which  is  ex- 
pressed from  the 
fruit  in  various 
ways,  and  consti- 
tutes an  important 
article  of  com- 
merce and  luxury 
(Job  xxiv.  11 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  17). 
beating  (Deut.  xxiv 

(Isa.  xvii.  6).  The  berries  remaining  on  the 
boughs,  and  which  are  called  the  gleanings, 
wfere  to  be  left  for  the  poor.  A  full-sized  tree 
in  its  vigour  produces  ],000  pounds  of  oiL 

The  olive  is  a  beautiful  and  durable  tree, 
and  the  fruit  rich  and  valuable;  hence  the 
frequent  figurative  allusions  to  it,  which  are 
self-explanatory.  "The  fatness  of  the  tree 
was  proverbial  (Judg.  ix.  8,  9).  It  was  an 
evergreen,  and  so  became  a  beautiful  symbol 
of  fresh  and  continued  piety,  the  result  of 
Divine  blessing :  "  I  am  like  a  green  olive  tree 
in  the  bouse  of  God"  (Ps.  Iii.  8).    The  young 
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Bprouts  grew  up  in  graceful  circuit  from  the 
roots  of  the  older  trees,  and  so  the  Psalmist 
sings,  "  Thy  children  like  olive  plants  round 
about  thy  table"  (Ps.  cxxviii.  3).  This  green 
and  spreading  tree  was  an  object  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  prophets  refer  to  it  thus : 
"  The  Lord  called  thy  name,  A  green  olive  tree, 
fair,  and  of  goodly  fruit"  (Jer.  xi.  IG).  "  His 
beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive  tree"  (Hos.  xiv.  G). 
It  was  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth,  and  its 
failure  was  the  cause  of  famine  (Hab.  iii. 
17).  The  olive  branch  is  regarded  universally 
an  emblem  of  peace  (Gen.  viii.  11). 

Tlie  flowers  of  the  olive  might  be  blasted, 
and  so  Job  speaks  of  the  wicked  "casting  off 
his  flower  as  the  olive"  (Job  xv.  33).  The 
fruit,  too,  fell  sometimes  prematurely  (Deut. 
xxviii.  40).  The  boughs  of  this  tree  were  era- 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  booths  at  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  and  the  cherubim  in 
Solomon's  temple  were  formed  of  its  wood. 

The  wild  olive  (Rom.  xi.  17)  is  smaller,  and 
its  fruit,  if  it  produces  any,  far  inferior  to  the 
cultivated.     (See  Graff.) 

The  olives  from  which  oil  is  to  be  expressed 
must  be  gathered  by  the  hands,  or  softly  shaken 
from  the  trees  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  The 
best  oil  is  that  which  comes  from  the  fruit 
with  very  light  pressure.  This  is  sometimes 
called  in  Scripture  green  oil,  not  because  of  its 
colour,  for  it  is  pellucid,  but  because  it  is  from 
unripe  fruit.  The  oil  itself  was  of  a  gold  co- 
lour (Zech.  iv.  21).  It  is  translated  on  Exod. 
xxvii.  20,  "pure  oil  olive  beaten,"  and  was  used 
for  the  golden  candlestick.  For  tlie  extraction 
of  this  first  oil  panniers  or  baskets  are  used, 
which  are  gently  shaken.  The  second  and 
third  pressing  produce  inferior  oil.  The  best 
is  obtained  from  unripe  fruit;  the  worst  from 
that  which  is  more  than  rii)e.  ITie  oil  of  Egypt 
is  worth  little,  because  the  olives  are  too  fat. 
Hence  the  Hebrews  sent  gifts  of  oil  to  the 
Egyptian  kin^  (Hos.  xii.  1),  as  a  bribe  to  induce 
Pharaoh  to  form  an  alliance.  The  inferior 
quality  is  used  in  making  soap.  But  the  He- 
brews used  oil  not  merely  in  lamps,  and  with 
salads,  but  in  every  domestic  employment  in 
which  butter  is  serviceable,  and  also  in  the 
meat-offerings  of  the  temple.  It  is  observed 
by  travellers,  that  the  natives  of  oil  countries 
manifest  more  attachment  to  this  than  to  any 
otlier  article  of  food,  and  find  nothing  ade- 
quately to  supply  its  place. 

A  press  was  also  used  for  the  extraction  of 
the  oil,  consisting  of  two  reservoirs,  usually 
8  feet  square  and  4  feet  deep,  situated  one  above 
the  other.  The  berries,  being  in  the  upper  one, 
were  trodden  out  with  the  feet  (Mic  vi.  15). 

The  sacred  oil,  for  the  unction  of  the  priests 
and  tabernacle,  was  very  precious,  and  was 
not  to  be  imitated.  It  had  in  it  four  ingi-edients 
—myrrh,  cinnamon,  calamus,  and  cassia,  with 
oil  olive. 

The  berries  are  also  an  article  of  food  in  all 
countries  where  the  olive  abounds.  The  tree 
grew  where  there  was  not  much  soil,  and  tins 
may  account  for  the  expression,  "oil  out  of  the 
flinty  rock." 
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The  Hebrews  had  a  generic  term  to  si^'uify 
olive  fruit,  yitzar.  It  is  often  indeed  rendered 
oil  in  our  version.  The  translatifjn  is  too  precise, 
though  yet  so  far  correct,  as  oil  was  the  prin- 
cipal product  of  the  olive.  The  word  often 
occurs  in  the  enumeration  of  the  fruits  of  Pal- 
estine (Num.  xviii.  12 ;  Deut.  vii.  13 ;  xi  14 ; 
xii.  17;  xiv.  23;  xviii.  4,  and  in  many  other 
passages  of  Scripture).  It  is  associated  in  such 
i:)assages  sometimes  with  corn,  with  flocks,  and 
with  the  harvest,  and  often  with  wine.  "  Com, 
wine,  and  oil,"  represent  the  three  great 
blessings  of  Canaan ;  but  each  of  the  terms,  as 
used  in  modem  language,  is  too  specific  a  trans- 
lation of  the  original,  for  they  denote  respec- 
tively the  ingathering  of  the  field,  the  vme- 
yard,  and  the  orchard.  Other  things  grew  in 
the  fields  besides  com,  but  it  was  the  principal ; 
other  products  came  from  the  grape,  but  wine 
was  best  known ;  other  trees  besides  the  olive 
grew  in  the  grove,  but  it  was  the  chief  of  them, 
and  oil  was  the  cherished  manufacture  from  its 
fatness.  Some  notion  of  this  nature  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  terms  employed  by  our 
English  translators.  In  many  instances  the 
sense  would  have  been  i)lainer  had  they  used 
EngUsh  nouns  of  a  meaning  as  wide  and  general 
as  the  original  Hebrew  suljstantives. 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF  (Matt.  xxvi.  30),  or 
OLIVET  (2  Sam.  xv.  30),  or  MOUNT  OF 
CORRUPTION  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  13),  overlooks 
Jerusalem  on  the  east,  so  that  every  street, 
and  almost  every  house,  can  be  distinguished 
from  its  summit.  It  doubtless  had  its  name 
from  the  abundance  of  olives  which  grew  upon 
it ;  some  of  which,  of  remarkable  age  and  size, 
are  still  standing. 

The  moimt  of  OHves  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  about  700  feet  in  height.  To  a  spectator 
on  the  west  it  has  a  gently  waving  outline, 
and  appears  to  have  three  summits  of  nearly 
equal  height.  The  view  from  the  summit  is 
gi-and,  taking  in  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  hills  of 
Moab,  while  the  course  of  the  Jordan  can  also 
be  traced.  On  the  top  of  the  centre  one  is  a 
church,  erected  over  the  spot  where,  they 
inform  us,  our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven ; 
and  in  confirmation  of  the  tradition,  tradi- 
tionists  point  to  a  stone  with  the  impression  of 
the  left  foot,  made,  as  thev  pretend,  when  he 
was  about  leaving  the  earth ;  that  of  the  right 
foot  having  been  earned  away  by  the  Turks. 
On  Ascension-day  they  come  up  in  gi'eat 
crowds,  and  have  service  here.  In  Luke 
xxiv.  50,  it  is  very  clearly  stated  that  the 
ascension  occurred  near  Bethany,  which  is  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  more  than 
a  mile  from  this.  (Compare  this  passage  with 
Acts  i.  12,  where  the  ascension  is  also  sjwken 
of.)    (See  Gethsemane.) 

OMEGA.     (See  Alpha.) 

0MP:R.     (See  Measures.) 

OMRI — sheaf  (1  Ki.  xvi.  16) — an  officer  in 
the  army  of  Israel.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Gibbethon,  a  Philistine  city,  when  he 
received  intelligence  that  Zuuri,  another  officer 
of  the  army,  had  assassinated  the  king,  and 
had  usurped  the  throne.  The  army,  by  general 
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acclamation,  made  Omri  king ;  and,  raising 
the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  they  forthwith  marched 
to  Tirzah,  where  Zimri  resided,  and  captured 
it.  Zimri  set  fire  to  the  house  he  occupied, 
and  was  consumed.  The  Israelites  were  then 
divided  into  two  parties;  but  after  a  short 
struggle  Omri  prevailed,  and  took  the  throne, 
which  he  polluted  and  disgraced  through  a  reign 
of  twelve  years.  Omri  built  Samaria,  which 
thereafter  became  the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes. 

ON  (Gen.  xli.  45),  or  AVEN  (Ezek.  xxx.  17), 
is  the  same  with  BETH-SHEMESH— /iowse 
of  the  sun  ( Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  Helioj)olis,  or  city  of  the  sun.  These 
names  are  given  to  the  place  because  it  was 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of 
the  sun.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
world,  and  was  situated  in  Egypt,  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  about  20 
miles  from  Memphis.  Eighteen  centuries  ago, 
this  city  was  in  ruins  when  visited  by  Strabo. 

According  to  Josephus,  this  city  was  given 
to  the  family  of  Jacob,  when  they  first  came 
to  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  and  we  know  that  it  was 
a  daughter  of  the  priest  of  the  temple  situated 
here  who  was  given  in  marriage  to  Joseph. 
Here,  also,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
pus,  Onias,  a  Jew,  obtained  leave  to  erect  a 
temple  similar  to  the  one  at  Jerusalem,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  frequented  by  the  Hellenist 
Jews.  There  is  an  ai^parent  reference  to  it  by 
several  of  the  prophets.  (See  passages  above 
cited.) 

The  priests  in  Heliopolis  were  a  rich  and 
learned  corporation,  and  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
studied  under  these  sacerdotal  instructors. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  immense  dikes  and 
mounds,  fuU  of  i^ieces  of  mai-ble,  granite,  and 
pottery,  some  remnants  of  a  sphinx,  and  an 
obelisk,  still  erect,  of  a  single  block  of  red 
granite  about  Q^  feet  in  height,  and  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  There  has  been  read  on 
this  obelisk,  "Horus  the  life-giver — the  king 
of  an  obedient  people — lord  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt."    (See  Pillar.) 

ONESIMUS— pr<)/rto6/e  (CoL  iv.  9)— a  ser- 
vant of  Philemon,  at  Colosse,  who,  having 
been  guilty  of  some  delinquency,  had  fled  to 
Home ;  and,  being  converted  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul,  was  sent  back  to  Philemon  with 
a  most  affectionate  letter,  commending  tlie 
penitent,  not  only  to  the  forgiveness  of  Phile- 
mon, but  to  his  love  and  confidence  as  a  fellow- 
disciple.     (See  Philemon.) 

ONESIPHORUS— J9rq/^^6mrer  (2  Tim.  i. 
IG) — a  primitive  Christian,  resident  at  Ephe- 
sus,  where  he  ministered  very  seasonably  to 
the  relief  and  comfort  of  Paul  (2  Tim.  i.  18). 
When  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  Rome,  Onesi- 
jjhorus  came  thither,  and  again  afforded  timely 
relief  to  the  afHicted  apostle;  for  which  he 
expresses  his  gratitude  in  the  warmest  terms 
in  the  passage  above  cited. 

ONION  (Num.  xi.  5)— a  well-known  garden 
vegetable  which  grew  in  great  perfection  in 
Egypt.  The  onions  of  Egypt  are  described  by 
travellers  as  of  large  size  and  exquisite  flavour, 
differing  (says  one)  from  the  onions  of  our 
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country  as  much  as  a  bad  turnip  differs  in 
palatableness  from  a  good  aj^ple.  The  onion 
is  often  sculjotured  on  the  monuments,  and  it 
shared  in  the  worship  of  the  people.  Juvenal 
ridicules  this  practice  in  his  fifteenth  satire, — 

"  How  Egypt,  mad  with  superstition  grown, 
Makes  gods  of  monsters,  but  too  well  is  known; 
'Tis  mortal  sin  an  onion  to  devour; 
Each  clove  of  garlick  has  a  sacred  power. 
Keligious  nation,  sure,  and  bless'd  abodes, 
Where  every  garden  is  o'errun  with  gods ! " 

ONO  (Neh.  vi.  2) — a  city  and  its  suburbs, 
occupying  a  small  section  of  the  plain  of 
Sharon.  It  was  about  5  miles  from  Lod,  or 
Lydda  (1  Chr.  viii.  12),  and  is  called  "  the 
valley  of  Charashim,"  or  "the  craftsmen"  (1 
Chr.  iv.  14 ;  Neh.  xi.  35). 

ONYCHA  (Exod.  xxx.  34)— an  ingredient 
of  the  sacred  incense,  which  was  prepared 
under  Divine  direction.  It  was  probably  an 
odoriferous  shell  or  gum.  A  species  of  mussel 
is  still  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  shell  of 
which,  when  burnt,  emits  a  smell  not  unlike 
musk. 

ONYX  (Exod.  xxviii.  20),  or  BANDED 
AGATE.  The  word  is  employed  to  denote  a 
production  having  some  resemblance  in  colour 
to  the  human  nail,  which  is  called  onyx  in 
Greek.  The  onyx  was  a  precious  stone  (Exod. 
XXV.  7),  or  gem  (Ezek.  xxriii.  13),  exhibiting 
two  or  more  colours  disposed  in  parallel  bands 
or  zones.  It  was  obviously  of  high  value,  from 
the  uses  made  of  it  (Exod.  xxviii.  9-12,  20; 
xxxix.  6,  13),  and  from  its  being  named  with 
other  highly  valuable  substances  (Job  xxviii. 
16).  Perhaps  the  onyx  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  temple  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2)  was  a 
species  of  marble  resembling  the  onyx. 

OPHEL  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  3).  At  the  outlet  of 
the  valley  of  Cheesemongers,  and  between  it 
and  the  Kedron,  there  was  a  considerably 
elevated  point,  called  Ophel.  It  was  strongly 
defended  by  its  natural  position  and  by  a 
tower,  and  was  separated  from  mount  Zion 
by  a  wall  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14).  This  tower 
is  perhaps  intended  in  Mic,  iv.  8. 

OPHIR.  1.  (Gen.  x.  29)  One  of  Joktan's 
sons.  2.  (1  Ki.  ix.  28)  A  country  of  the 
East,  celebrated  for  its  production  of  gold  and 
precious  stones  (1  Ki.  x.  11;  2  Chr.  viii.  IS; 
ix.  10).  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled 
by  the  descendants  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29). 
Its  gold  was  renowTied  in  the  time  of  Job 
(Job  xxii.  24;  xxviii.  16).  From  the  time  of 
David  to  the  time  of  Jehoshai)hat  the  He- 
brews traded  with  it,  and  Uzziah  revived  this 
trade  when  he  made  himself  master  of  Elath, 
a  noted  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  In  Solomon's 
time  the  Hebrew  fleet  took  up  three  years  in 
their  voyage  to  Ophir,  and  brought  home 
gold,  apes,  peacocks,  spices,  ivory,  ebony,  and 
alniug  trees. 

Tlie  articles  imported  from  this  jilace,  the 
port  from  which  the  ships  sailed  which  were 
engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the  time  required 
for  tlie  voyage,  all  go  to  prove  that  Ophir 
could  not  be  anywhere  in  the  west  of  Asia,  or 
on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  some  of  these 
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facts  are  also  sufficient  to  render  it  entirely 
iriii^robable  that  it  was  anywhere  on  the  shores 
of  Arabia,  or  even  anywhere  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.     It  seems  far  more  probable  that  this 

flace  was  situated  somewhere  in  the  East 
ndies ;  but  the  precise  spot,  or  even  district, 
cannot  now  bo  ascertained.  Not  fewer  than 
sixteen  different  countries  have  been  regarded 
as  the  site  of  Ophir.  The  Septuagint  renders 
it  yioKfydp,  and  tliis  is  the  name  of  India  in  the 
Coptic  dialect.  Josephus  held  the  same 
opinion.  Ophir,  he  says,  is  the  Aurea  Cher- 
sonesus  which  now  belongs  to  India.  The 
translators  of  the  Vulgate  were  of  like  mind. 
It  has  also  been  remarked  by  the  writer  of  the 
Article  "  Ophir,"  in  Kitto's  Cydopcedia,  that 
Malacca  is  the  golden  Chersonesus  of  the 
ancients,  and  that  the  natives  still  call  their 
gold  mines  ophirs. 

OPHNI(Josh.  xviii.  24)— a  city  of  Benjamin, 
latterly  called  Gophna,  between  Shechem  and 
Jerusalem.  It  is  mentioned  by  profane  his- 
torians among  the  places  through  which  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus  passed  in  their  march  of 
conquest. 

OPHR  AH  ( Judg.  vi.  11)  or  APHR AH  (Mic. 
i.  10).  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name — 
one  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
23 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  and  the  other  in  that  of 
Manasseh,  where  Gideon  was  born  (Judg.  vi. 
11 ;  viii.  27 ;  ix.  5). 

ORACLE  (2  Sam.  xvi.  23).  This  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  most  holy  place, 
whence  God  declared  his  will  to  ancient  Israel 
(1  Ki.  vi.  5,  19-23 ;  viii.  6).  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  temple  generally  (Ps.  xxviii.  2),  as  well 
as  to  the  sacred  writings,  which  were  intrusted 
to  the  nation  of  Israel  (Acts  vii.  38  ;  Rom.  iii. 
2).  The  oracles  of  the  heatlien  world  were 
gross  deceptions,  so  cautiously  and  ambigu- 
tmsly  worded,  that  whichever  way  the  event 
fell  out,  the  oracle  seemed  to  be  fulfilled.  For 
example,  one  was  given  thus  in  Latin  :— 

Ibis  redibis  niinquam  perlbis.  The  meaning 
of  this  jargon  depends  on  its  punctuation. 

Ibis,  redibis,  nunquam  per  ibis :  Thou  shalt 
go,  thou  shalt  return,  thou  shalt  never  perish. 
Or  it  may  be  thus  punctuated  : — 

Ibis,  redibis  nunquam,  peribis.  And  then 
the  meaning  is  the  very  opposite  :  Thou  shalt 
go,  thou  shalt  never  return,  thou  shalt  perish. 
Pyrrhus  understood  it  in  the  first  sense,  but  in 
his  melancholy  experience  the  juggle  was 
verified  as  to  its  second  signification.  The 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  famous  in 
antiquity,  but  its  studied  equivoques  were  often 
severely  satirized. 

ORATOR— a  public  speaker.  In  Isa.  iii.  3, 
it  denotes  one  expert  in  magical  charms.  In 
Acts  xxiv.  1,  it  signifies  an  advocate  or  barris- 

ORDINANCES  (Exod.  xviii.  20).  As  used 
by  the  sacred  writers  the  term  generally 
denotes  established  laws,  rules,  or  appoint- 
ments of  God's  government. 

OREB — raven  (Judg.  vii.  25) — a  prince  of 
!Midian,  whose  fate  is  alluded  to,  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
11;  Isa.  X.  2(>. 
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ORGAN  (Gen.  iv.  21).  The  "organ,"  as  it 
is  called,  is  thought  to  have  been  what  the 
ancient  Greeks  called  the  pipe  of  Pan.  It 
consisted  of  seven  or  more  reeds  of  unequal 
length.  These  are  still  used  by  the  shepherds  of 
the  East,  and  in  skilful  hands  produce  quite 
tolerable  music.     (See  Music. ) 

ORION  (Job  ix.  9)  —a  constellation  seen  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  about  the  middle  of 
November;  and  hence  associated  with  ci»l<l 
and  frost,  figuratively  represented  as  bands 
which  no  human  power  can  dissolve.  It  is 
mythically  associated  with  Orion  the  giant 
(Job  xxxviii.  31). 

ORNAN.     (See  Aeaunah.) 

OSEE  (Rora.  ix.  25)— the  Greek  form  of 
writing  Hosea. 

OSPRAY,  OSSIFRAGE  (Lev.  xL  13), 
are  both  reckoned  among  unclean  birds,  and 
probably  both  belonged  to  the  eagle  family. 
The  black  eagle  of  Egypt  might  have  been  the 
"ospray,"  and  the  sea  eagle  of  modem  science 
the  "ossifrage." 

The  Septuagint,  Onkelos,  and  the  Vulgate 
make  it  the  "  vulture." 

OSTRICH  (Job  xxxix.  13)- a  remarkable 
bird  of  the  hot  regions  of  Africa  and  Arabia, 
often  attaining  the  height  of  7  feet,  of  which 
the  head  and  neck  make  3.  It  is  also  7  feet 
from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  when  the 
head  is  stretched  horizontally  in  a  hue  with  the 


body.  It  loves  solitary  and  desolate  places; 
and  is  the  bird  intemled  in  Job  xxx.  29;  Isa. 
xiii.  21;  xxxiv.  13;  Jer.  1.  39,  though  called 
the  owl ;  and  its  cry  is  piercing  and  moxirnful. 

The  plumage  of  the  ostrich  is  white  and 
black.  Its  Aveight,  which  is  often  75  or  80 
pounds,  and  the  construction  of  its  body,  i^re- 
vent  its  flying. 

The  habits  of  this  bird  are  described  with 
accuracy.  Job  xxxix.  1318.  Its  timidity  is 
such,  tliat  the  least  noise  frightens  it  from  the 
nest,  which  is  often  made  on  the  ground,  and 
in  the  most  exposed  places  ;  and  from  the  same 
cause  the  yoimg  of  tlie  ostrich  are  often  sud- 
denly abandoned.  Hence  she  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  lacking  the  usual  share  of  instinct 
or  natural  affection — "The  daughter  of  my 
people  is  become  cruel,  like  the  ostriches  in 
the  wilderness"  (Lam.  iv.  3).  A  modern 
traveller  tells  ns  that  the  Arabs  meet  some- 
times with  whole  nests  of  these  eggs,  contain- 
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ing  from  thirty  to  fifty  in  number,  5  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  several  pounds ;  some 
of  them  are  sweet  and  good,  others  are  addled 
and  corrupted  ;  others,  again,  have  their  young 
ones  of  different  growth,  according  to  the 
time,  it  may  presumed,  since  they  have  been 
forsaken  by  the  dam.  They  often  meet  ^\dth 
a  few  of  the  little  ones  no  bigger  than  well- 
grown  pullets,  half  starved,  straggling  and 
moaning  about  like  so  many  distressed  orphans 
for  their  mother.  In  this  manner  the  ostrich 
may  be  said  to  be  "hardened  against  her  young 
ones,  as  though  they  were  not  hers,  her 
labour,"  in  hatching  and  attending  them  so 
far,  "being  vain  without  fear,"  or  the  least 
concern  of  what  becomes  of  them  afterwards. 
Sometimes  eggs  are  laid  on  the  surface  round 
the  nests.  The  ordinary  notion  that  the 
ostrich  does  not  hatch  her  own  eggs  is  neither 
true  nor  supported  by  this  passage.  The  bird 
is  easily  alarmed,  and  having  left  her  nest  in 
haste,  "loses  the  way  back  to  the  eggs  and 
young. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
ostrich  is  the  rapidity  with  v/hich  it  runs,  and 
which  the  fleetest  horse  cannot  equal.  The 
surprising  swiftness  of  this  bird  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Xenophon.  Si)eaking  of  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  he  states  that  the  ostrich  is 
frequently  seen  there,  that  none  could  take 
them,  the  horsemen  that  pursue  them  soon 
giving  it  over;  for  they  escaped  far  away, 
making  use  both  of  their  feet  to  run,  and  of 
their  wings  when  expanded,  as  a  sail  to  waft 
them  along.     (See  Peacock.) 

OTHNIEL— how  of  God  (Judg.  i.  13)— the 
son  of  Kenaz,  who  displayed  his  valour  in 
seizing  the  city  of  Debir,  or  Kirjath-sepher, 
for  which  exploit  he  was  rewarded  by  the  gift 
of  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Calel)  in  marriage. 
Afterwards  he  was  made  the  instrument  of 
delivering  the  Israelites  from  the  oppression  of 
the  king  of  Mesojiotamia  (Judg.  iii.  8,  9). 

OUCHES  (Exod.  xxxix.  G)  were  probably 
sockets  for  fastening  the  precious  stones  into 
the  shoulder-pieces  of  the  high  i^riest's  ephod. 
These  ouches,  with  their  stones,  are  supposed 
to  have  served  for  buttons  to  confine  the 
golden  chains  whereon  the  breastplate  was 
hung  (Exod.  xxviii.  11,  25). 

OUTER  (Matt.  viii.  12).  ^  This  word,  when 
connected,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  darkness, 
imyjlies  the  uttermost  degree  or  very  extreme 
of  darkness,  both  as  respects  depth,  or  inten- 
sity, and  duration. 

OVENS  (Exod.  viii.  3).  In  the  Eastern 
cities  the  ovens  at  the  present  day  are  not 
materially  different  from  our  own.  The  more 
common  way  of  constructing  them  in  the 
country,  however,  is  to  take  a  jar  or  pot  of  a 
cylindrical  shajjc,  and  after  having  partly 
filled  it  with  pebbles,  to  apply  heat,  and  use  it 
for  baking.  The  dough  is  plastered  upon  the 
outside,  and  when  baked  (as  it  is  almost 
instantly),  comes  off  in  thin  cakes.  All  l^Listern 
bread  is" of  this  thin  sort.  The  bread  made  in 
this  way  is  clean  and  white.  The  Bedouin 
Arabs  use  three  or  four  different  ovens,  the 
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description  of  which  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  ovens  referred  to  in  the  Bible. 

1.  The  sand  oven. — This  is  nothing  more 
than  the  sand  of  the  earth,  upon  which  a  fire 
is  made,  until  it  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
heated.  The  fuel  and  fire  are  then  cleared 
away,  and  the  dough  is  laid  on  the  hot  sand, 
in  flat  pieces  about  the  thickness  of  a  plate 
(Isa.  xliv.  15,  19).  These  are  the  ash-cakes 
(Gen.  xviii.  6;  1  Ki.  xvii.  13;  xix.  6).  (See 
Cake.) 

2.  The  earth  oven  is  a  round  hole  in  the  earth. 
Stones  are  first  put  into  this,  and  a  fire  is 
kindled  upon  them.  When  the  stones  have 
become  thoroughly  hot,  the  fire  is  removed, 
and  the  dough  spread  in  thin  flakes  upon  the 
heated  stones,  and  turned  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary.  A  modem  traveller  tells  us  that 
this  kind  of  bread  is  left  all  night  in  the  earth 
oven ;  and  the  ovens  used  in  Persia  are  about 
2^  feet  wide,  and  not  less  than  5  or  6  feet  deep. 
Le  Bruyn  tells  us  that  they  resemble  pits  or 
wells,  and  that  sheep  are  hung  lengthwise  in 
them,  and  cooked  whole.  These  may  be  what 
are  rendered  in  our  version  "ranges  for  pots" 
(Lev.  xi.  35). 

3.  Portable  oven. — This  is  an  earthen  vessel 
without  a  bottom,  about  3  feet  high,  smeared 
outside  and  inside  with  cl^y,  and  placed  upon 
a  frame  or  support.  Fire  is  made  within  it  or 
below  it.  When  the  sides  are  sufficiently 
heated,  thin  patches  of  dough  are  spread  on 
the  inside,  and  the  top  is  covered,  without 
remo\'ing  the  fire  as  in  the  other  cases,  and 
the  bread  is  quickly  baked.  To  this  we  may 
refer  the  phrase,  "baken  in  the  oven"  (Lev. 
ii.  4). 

Convex  plates  of  iron,  pans  or  plates,  flat 
stones,  &c.,  are  often  used  for  baking.  (See 
Bake,  Bread.) 

OWL  (Lev.  xi.  16).  Four  different  Hebrew 
words  are  rendered  owl  in  our  version,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  distinguish  their  respective 
meanings.  Though  the  owl  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  our  Scriptures,  it  seldom,  if  ever, 
denotes  the  bird  known  to  us  by  this  name. 
The  allusions  of  the  sacred  writers  are  evidently 
to  some  bird  that  loves  solitary  and  desolate 
places.  Some  versions  render  the  original 
words,  translated  "great  owl"  (Lev.  xi.  17), 
the  ibis,  and  the  "little  owl"  in  the  same 
passage,  some  kind  of  water-bird.  The 
"screech  owl"  (Isa.  xxxiv.  14),  rendered  ?i/V//if- 
monster  in  the  margin,  must  have  resembled 
the  barn  owl,  known  to  us  as  the  common 
screech  or  white  owl.  It  haunts  deserted 
liams,  and  old  and  decayed  buildings ;  and  in 
Europe,  old  towers  and  buildings  in  the  vicinity 
t)f  churchyards.  By  night  it  seeks  its  prey, 
and  often  makes  a  doleful  and  even  frightful 
sound,  rendered  more  so  by  tlie  suiTounding 
stillness.     (See  Ostrich.) 

OX  (Isa.  i.  3)— a  well-known  domestic 
animal,  clean  by  the  Levitical  law,  strong  and 
l)ritient  of  labour,  of  great  use  in  agiicultiu-al 
pursuits,  and  forming  a  large  item  of  the 
wealth  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xxiv.  35;  xxx. 
43;  Job  i.  3).     They  were  used  for  ploughing 
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(Deut.  xxii.  10;  1  Ki.  xix.  19;  Jobi.  14;  Prov.  I 
xiv.  4;  Isa.  xxx.  24),  for  drawing'  (Num.  vii.  ' 
3,  7,  8),  for  threshing,  or  treading  out  grain 
(Deut.  XXV.  4 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9),  and  for  food  (1 
Ki.  xix.  21;  1  Chr.  xii.  39,  40;  Matt.  xxii.  4). 
Wlien  the  oxen  were  employed,  they  were  not 
to  be  kept  from  eating  (Deut.  xxv.  4).  They 
were  in  time  of  agricultural  labour  well  fed  (Isa. 
xxx.  24).  In  Luke  xiv.  19  we  read  of  proving 
a  yoke  of  oxen — a  business  which  stiU  in  the 
East  is  attended  to  with  great  punctuality  and 
ceremony.    The  phrase,   "  a  bullock  \maccus- 
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tomed  to  the  yoke,"  in  Jer.  xxxL  18,  ia  easily 

exi)lained. 

The  ivHd  ox  is  mentioned,  Deut.  xiv.  5,  and 
the  wild  ball,  Isa.  11.  20.  The  fonner  i»  thouglit 
to  be  a  species  of  the  stag,  antelope,  or  goat ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  animal 
might  be  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Judea, 
or  some  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  its 
vicinity.  The  fierceness  of  the  bulls  of  Bash  an 
is  referred  to  in  Ps.  xxii.  12.  It  is  also  the 
symbol  of  a  formidable  antagonist  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  17;  Isa.  li.  20). 


PADAN-AKAM  (Gen.  xxv.  20),  or  the 
PLAIN  OF  ARAM— one  of  the  Hebrew 
names  of  Mesopotamia.     (See  Mesopotamia.) 

PAINTED  (2  Ki.  ix.  30).    (See  Eyelids.) 

PALACE  (Pro.  xxxi.  28)— the  dwelling  of  a 
king.  It  is  often  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Old 
Testament,  both  in  reference  to  the  residence 
of  Jewish  and  of  foreign  sovereigns.  In  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  the  gospels,  it  is 
specially  used  of  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
governor,  which  was  the  palace  built  by  Herod, 
called  in  Mark  xv.  16  "the  prsetorium," 
also  of  the  dwelling  of  the  high  jjriest  (John 
xviii.  15).  The  passages  where  the  word  has 
this  reference  occiar  in  connection  with  the 
Saviour's  trial.  Herod's  palace,  into  which 
Jesus  was  hurried  by  the  soldiers,  has  been 
described  by  Josephus,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  139,  140. 

The  word  "palace,"  in  Phil.  i.  13,  means 
the  prffitorium  at  Rome — the  barracks  of  the 
imperial  life-guards,  where  state  prisoners,  like 
Paul,  pending  trial  were  kept. 

PALESTINA  (Exod.  xv.  14)— the  country 
lying  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  between 
Joppa  and  Gaza — Hebrew,  Pelesheth.  In  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Old  Testament  the 
name  means  Philistia,  rendered  Palestina  in 
the  English  version  in  Exod.  xv.  14 ;  Isa.  xiv. 
29-31;  Palestine,  in  Joel  iii.  4.  In  other 
places  it  is  rendered  Philistia  or  Philistines, 
as  in  Ps.  Ix.  8 ;  Ixxxiii.  7 ;  Ixxxvii.  4 ;  cWii.  9. 
This  was  the  earliest  application  of  the  word — 
the  country  proper  of  the  Philistines;  for  in 
Exod.  XV.  14  it  is  used  along  with  Canaan, 
and  as  distinct  from  it ;  and  in  several  of  the 
places  quoted  it  is  classed  among  nations 
hostile  to  Israel.  But,  like  the  term  Canaan, 
it  gradually  was  employed  to  denote  the  whole 
country,  as  in  Josephus  and  some  of  the 
rabbinical  writers,  and  in  the  fathers.  Under 
Roman  rule  Palestine  was  divided  into  three 
districts— Palestina  Prima,  comprising  Phil- 
istia and  portion  of  Judea  and  Samaria; 
Secunda,  comprising  Galilee  and  Gaulonites; 
and  Tertia,  or  the  southern  portion  of  Judea 
and  Moab.     (See  Canaan,  Philistia.) 

PALM  TREES  (Exod.  xv.  27).  The  palm 
tree  abounds  in  Arabia,  Egyjit,  and  the  whole 
of  southern  Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Nile ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  now  so  frequent  in 
Palestine.  Yet,  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
land  was  peopled  with  many  industrious  in- 
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habitants,  it  was  very  common.  Allusions  to 
it  are  very  freouent — as  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40 ;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3;  Judg.  i.  16;  iii.  13;  iv.  5.  Ancient 
historians  corroborate  these  statements,  and 
inform  us  that  the 
region  of  the  Dead 
Sea  was  noted  for 
the  palm,  of  which 
there  were  groves 
12  miles  in  extent. 

The  palm  tree  is 
found  upon  ancient 
Hebrew  coins,  as 
the  symbol  of  Ju- 
dea; and  Roman 
coins,  struck  after 
the  conquest  of 
Judea,  have  a  palm 
with  an  inscription 
commemorating 
that  event.  It  was 
thus  a  tree  so  char- 
acteristic of  the 
country  as  to  be- 
come its  emblem. 
(See  Judea.)  Nay, 
Jericho  was  named 
the  city  of  palm  trees. 

The  general  figure  and  appearance  of  this 
tree  are  familiar  to  our  minds,  from  pictures 
and  descriptions.  It  grows  in  sandy  soils,  in 
hot  and  dry  climates,  but  flourishes  best  in 
the  vicinity  of  streams,  and  where  it  can  be 
watered,  and  in  valleys  and  plains,  especially 
where  the  water  is  moderately  salt  or  brackish. 
At  Elim,  where  the  Hebrews  encamped  for  a 
period,  were  "twelve  wells  of  water  and  three- 
score and  ten  palm  trees."  It  is  always 
green,  and  grows  to  a  great  height,  from  60  to 
100  feet.  Its  straight  and  slender  trunk  rises 
very  high  before  it  puts  forth  any  branches, 
and  its  foliage  is  in  one  mass  at  the  top.  This 
peculiarity  affords  apposite  illustration  to  the 
Hebrew  poets.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Solomon's 
Song,  "  This  thy  stature  is  like  to  a  palm 
tree  "  (ch.  vii.  7).  And  Jeremiah  has  a  similar 
allusion,  *'They  are  upright  as  the  palm  tree" 
(ch.  X.  5).  This  evergreen  and  stately  tree  is 
the  emblem  of  the  rigliteous, — "  The  righteous 
shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree  "  (Ps.  i.  3,  and 
xcii.  12),  The  columns  of  costly  edifices  were 
sometimes  hewn  in  imitation  of  its  tnxnk,  as 
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may  be  observed  in  some  of   the 
I^oTPt-     Palm  trees  were  carved    upon 


ruins    of 
the 


Egyptian  Portico,  with  Pillars  of  the  form  of  the  Palm  Tree 


doors  of  the  temple  (1  Ki.  vi.  32 :  comp.  Ezek. 
xli.  19). 

Strictly  speaking,  the  palm  has  no  branches  ; 
but  at  the  summit  from  forty  to  eighty  twigs, 
or  leaf-stalks,  spring  forth,  which  are  intended 
in  Neh.  viii.  15.  The  leaves  are  set  around 
the  trunk  in  circles  of  about  six.  The  lower 
row  is  of  great  length,  and  the  vast  leaves 
bend  themselves  in  a  curve  towards  the  earth  ; 
as  the  circles  ascend,  the  leaves  are  shorter, 
the  tree,  with  its  umbrageous  top,  affording 
a  refreshing  shade  (Judg.  iv.  5).  In  the 
month  of  February  there  sprout  from  between 
the  junctures  of  the  lower  stalks  and  the 
trunk  little  scales,  which  develop  a  kind  of 
bud,  the  germs  of  the  coming  fruit.  These 
germs  are  contained  in  a  thick  and  tough  skin, 
not  unlike  leather.  According  to  the  account 
of  a  modern  traveller,  a  single  tree  in  Barbary 
and  Egj^t  bears  from  fifteen  to  twenty  large 
clusters  of  dates,  weighing  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds  each.  The  palm  tree  lives 
more  than  200  years,  and  is  most  productive 
from  the  thirtieth  until  the  eightieth  year. 
The  Arabs  speak  of  oGO  uses  to  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  palm  tree  may  be 
applied. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  _  Arabia,  and 
Persia,  depend  much  on  the  iruit  of  the  palm 
tree  for  their  subsistence.  Camels  feed  on  the 
seed;  and  the  leaves  of  broadest  size,  and 
from  6  to  8  feet  long,  are  used  for  roofing. 
'J'he  ordinary  foliage  is  employed  in  manu- 
facturing conches,  mats,  and  bags.  The 
branches  yield  material  for  fences  and  cages. 
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Thread  and  ropes  are  spun  and  t^N^sted  from 
the  fibres ;  while  the  tree  itself  supplies  fueh 
The  shoots,  which  are  annu- 
--^  ally  cut  away  from  the  bottom 

of  the  tree,  are  used  for 
making  ropes,  baskets,  sacks, 
fans,  hats,  and  sandals.  The 
Hebrews  were  accustomed 
to  .carry  these  branches  in 
the  solemn  festivities  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  and  to 
strew  them  in  the  way  of 
triumphal  processions.  Thus 
branches  were  scattered  in 
the  way  of  Christ,  upon  his 
public  entry  into  Jerusalem 
(John  xii.  13).  The  branches 
of  the  palm  were  also  used 
as  a  symbol  of  victory,  and 
carried  before  the  conqueror 
in  triumphal  processions. 
Hence  the  force  and  beauty 
of  the  figure,  Pev.  vii.  9. 

The  word  Tamar,  signify- 
ing a  palm,  was  a  common 
female  name  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  was  derived 
from  the  tall,  straight,  and 
graceful  appearance  of  the 
tree. 

When  the  dates  are  ripe, 
theyare  plucked  by  the  hand, 
or  are  shaken  into  a  net  which 
is  held  below.  The  person  who  ascends  the 
lofty  trunk  is  assisted  by  the  ragged  processes 
or  scales  with  which  the  body  of  the  tree  is 
armed.  The  dates  ripen  at  different  times, 
so  that  a  tree  is  commonly  ascended  two  or 
three  times  in  a  season.  When  gathered,  they 
are  spread  upon  mats  in  the  open  air,  and 
after  a  few  days  begin  to  be  used.  Some  are 
eaten  fresh,  and  some  laid  aside  for  future  use. 
Others  yield  a  rich  syrup,  which  being  ex- 
pressed, the  remaining  mass  is  steeped  in  hot 
water,  and,  after  being  macerated  and  cleansed, 
affords  a  pleasant  drink.  These  different 
kinds  of  syrup  are  the  celebrated  date  wine, 
which  was  greatly  prized  in  ancient  times  by 
the  Orientals.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  the 
"  strong  drink"  often  named  in  the  Scriptures ; 
but  this  term  rather  designates  all  intoxicating 
liquors  excex^t  wine.  (See  Drink,  strong  ; 
Wine.) 

There  was  another  article  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  dates,  or  sap  of  the  tree  itself, 
called  debash  or  dibs,  which  was  also  obtained 
from  grapes.  This  is  rendered  honey  in  our 
version  ;  and  while  the  honey  of  bees  is  often 
referred  to,  palm  honey  is  the  subject  of 
occasional  allusion,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5.  (See 
Honey.  ) 

PALMER- WORM  (Joel  i.  4)-a  destruc- 
tive insect  of  the  caterpillar  or  locust  tribe, 
figuratively  spoken  of  in  these  passages  as  an 
instrument  employed  to  afflict  the  i-ebellious 
Jews  (Amos  iv.  9).     (See  Locust.) 

PALSY  (Matt.  iv.  24)— a  disease  which 
deprives  the  part  affected  of   the  power  of 
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motion.  Tlie  connection  between  tbe  will  and 
the  part  affected  is  dissolved.  A3  the  term 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  it  may  imnort 
either  apoplexy  or  paralysis  of  the  whole 
system;  paralysis  of  one  side;  a  paralysis 
affecting  the  whole  body  below  the  neck,  or 
a  paralysis  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  so  that  the  limbs  can  neither  be 
drawn  up  nor  extended,  and  soon  become 
emaciated  and  withered  (1  Ki.  xiii.  4-6 ;  Matt, 
xii.  10-13  ;  Luke  vi.  6  ;  John  v.  5-7). 

A  fearful  disease  of  this  kind  is  still  known 
in  eastern  countries.  The  limbs  remain  im- 
moveably  fixed  in  the  x^osition  in  which  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  attack  ;  and  the  suffer- 
ing is  so  severe  that  death  is  often  occasioned 
in  a  few  days  (Matt.  viii.  6). 

PAMPH YLIA  (Acts  xiii.  13)— a  liilly  pro- 
vince of  Asia  Minor,  lying  north  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, between  Cilicia  and  Lycia.  Perga 
■was  once  its  chief  town,  and  it  was  visited  by 
the  apostle  Paul. 

PAXXAG.  This  Hebrew  term  occurs  un- 
translated in  Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  Our  translators 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  Some  suppose  it 
to  be  a  kind  of  balsam.  Others  imagine  it  to 
be  the  same  with  a  production  called  panax 
(from  which  our  word  panacea  comes),  a 
species  of  universal  medicine.  It  may  have 
been  some  kind  of  delicate  spice. 

PAPER,  PAPER  REEDS.  (See  Book, 
Bulrush.) 

PAPHOS  (Acts  xiii.  G) — a  celebrated  mari- 
time city,  lying  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Cypiiis,  now  called  Baffa.  It 
was  the  place  where  Barjesus,  or  Elymas,  the 
sorcerer,  was  struck  with  blindness;  and 
where  Sergius  Paulus  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity.    (See  Cyprus.) 

PAliABLE  (Num.  xxiii.  7),  or  PROVERB 
(John  xvi.  29),  is  a  form  of  speech  in  which 
something  is  presented  to  us  in  lieu  of  some 
other  thing  which  it  resembles,  and  which  we 
wish  to  illustrate  (Matt.  xiii.  3-52).  It  is 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  throw 
together.  In  Luke  iv.  31  the  term  means  an 
adage  or  proverb  properly  so  called.  In  Matt. 
XV.  15  it  signifies  a  sentiment  so  curtly  and 
darkly  worded  as  not  to  be  easily  intelligible. 
In  Luke_  xiv.  7  it  denotes  pithy  instruction, 
couched  in  the  form  of  an  aphorism  ;  and  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  32  it  means  a  lesson  enforced  by 
a  striking  simile  drawn  from  nature.  Thus  a 
narrative  of  events,  either  real  or  supposed,  is 
made  the  medium  by  which  the  attention  is 
arrested,  offence  is  avoided,  conviction  is 
secured,  and  important  truth  is  illustrated  and 
enforced  with  great  power  upon  the  heart  and 
conscience.  The  first  parable  on  record  is 
that  of  Jotham  concei'ning  the  trees  which 
wished  to  choose  a  king  (Judg.  ix.  7-20). 
Another,  of  peculiar  jioint  and  pathos,  was 
spoken  by  Nathan  to  David  (2  Sam.  xii. 
1-9).  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  replied  to  the 
challenge  of  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  by  a 
biting  sarcasm,  couched  in  the  parabolic  form 
(2  Ki.  xiv.  6).  Eccl.  xii.  1-7  is  a  species  of 
parabolic   allegory,   detailing   the   privations 
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and  discomforts  of  advancing  age.  Btit  the 
word  has  now  special  reference  to  the  figura- 
tive stories  and  discourses  of  Jesus.  The  par- 
able was  a  mode  of  discourse  which  he  often 
employed.  It  was  a  recognized  national  mode 
of  public  teaching. 

Our  Saviour's  parables  are  remarkable  for 
clearness,  force,  simplicity,  and  appropriate- 
ness ;  and  they  are  always  employed  to  convey 
truths  of  the  first  importance.  There  is 
nothing  far-fetched  about  them — nothing  un- 
natural or  grotesque.  They  are  taken  from 
familiar  objects ;  but  there  is  dignity  in  such 
familiar  description.  They  relate  to  daily 
objects  (Matt.  xx.  1-14;  Mark  iv.  26-29),  to 
domestic  labours  (Matt.  xiii.  33),  to  common 
occurrences  (Luke  vii.  30-50;  x.  25-37),  and  to 
the  scenery  by  which  he  and  his  audience  were 
surrounded  (Matt.  xiii.  47-50 ;  Luke  xiii.  6-9 ; 
John  iv.  35-38).  Thus  they  were  especially 
adapted  to  his  unlearned  and  prejudiced 
hearers,,  and,  being  easily  apprehended,  the 
force  of  them  was  instantly  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. In  beauty,  dignity,  and  power,  they 
far  surpass  the  classic  fables,  in  which  are 
found  many  romantic  improbabilities  and  im- 
possible absurdities,  and  which  only  serve 
to  convey  the  little  truths  of  a  worldly 
prudence  or  a  carnal  policy.  As  high,  too, 
are  the  parables  of  Christ  above  the  fables 
of  the  rabbins,  which  are  disfigured  by 
tawdry  allegory  and  imbecility.  Nor  are  we 
left  without  explanation,  for  the  parables 
of  our  Lord  generally  explain  themselves. 
The  preface  to  them  often  intimates  their 
puriiose, — "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like," 
&c.  So  also  sometimes  the  conclusion.  The 
circumstances  detailed  in  the  context  also 
show  their  design.  It  is  this  which  is  to  lie 
attended  to  in  their  interpretation.  Every 
minute  resemblance  is  not  to  be  pressed.  They 
generally  contain  one  primary  truth.  In  the 
gospel  of  Luke,  a  la%vj'er,  to  whom  our  Lord 
had  expounded  the  law  of  universal  love,  and 
had  exhorted  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself, 
put  the  question  to  the  Saviour,  "And  who 
is  my  neighbour?"  The  Saviour  answered 
him  by  reciting  a  parable,  Avhich  described  a 
man  whom  robbers  had  plundered  and  almost 
slain,  whose  miserable  condition  excited  no 
compassion  in  the  hearts  of  a  priest  and 
Levite,  though  tliey  saw  him  Ijnng  in  his 
blood ;  but  who  was  at  length  kindly  relieved 
by  the  sympathy  and  beneficence  of  a  passing 
Samaritan.  The  lawyer's  question  was.  Who 
is  my  neighbour?  and  the  reply  is,  Every  one 
in  distress,  whatever  his  creed  or  his  race. 
This  reply  is  contained  in  the  story,  and  is 
enforced  in  our  Lord's  own  a])plication  of  the 
parable,  "Go  thou,  and  do  likewise."  Yet, 
this  i>lain  interpretation  of  Christ  himself  has 
been  often  set  aside  by  i)erverse  fancy.  As 
early  as  the  fifth  century,  it  was  assertetl  that 
the  man  going  down  to  .Tericlio  was  Adam ; 
that  the  thieves  were  the  devil  and  his  angels, 
who  robbed  him  of  immortality,  and  left  him 
all  but  dead;  that  the  priest  and  Levite 
represent  the  Mosaic  dispensation;  that  the 
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good  Samaritan  is  Christ;  that  the  oil  and 
wine  are  the  comfort  and  blessings  of  his 
Gospel ;  that  the  beast  on  which  he  rode  is  his 
humanity;  that  the  setting  of  the  wounded 
man  on  that  beast  is  vicarious  salvation ;  that 
the  inn  is  the  church ;  and  the  twopence,  "  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come," 
Such  laborious  trifling  is  very  wretched  misin- 
terpretation— a  complete  denial  of  the  very 
meaning  which  the  Great  Teacher  put  upon 
the  parable  itself.  The  simplest  meaning  is 
generally  the  correct  one.  It  may  be  said 
generally  that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven,  "viewed 
either  as  an  inner  principle  or  as  a  visible 
society,  is  the  text  of  our  Lord's  parables. 
The  parables  of  Christ  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  envimeration : — 

The  sower, Matt.  xiii.  1-23. 

Tares, 24-43. 

Seed  springing  up  imperceptibly,  Mark  iv.  26-29. 

Grain  of  mustai'cl  seed, Matt.  xiii.  31,  32. 

Leaven, 33. 

Hidden  treasure, 44. 

Precious  pearl, • 45,  46. 

Net, 47-50. 

Two  debtors, Luke  vii.  41-50. 

Unmerciful  servant, Matt,  xviii.  23-35. 

Samaritan, Luke  x.  30-37. 

Rich  fool, xii.  16-21. 

Servants  who  waited  for  their  lord, 35^8. 

Barren  flg  tree, xiii.  6-9. 

Lost  sheep, xv.  3-7. 

Lost  piece  of  money, ■ 8-10. 

Prodigal  son, 11-32. 

Dishonest  steward, xvi.  1-13. 

Eich  man  and  Lazarus, 19-31. 

Unjust  judge, xviii.  1-8. 

Pharisee  and  publican, 9-14. 

Labourers  in  the  vineyard, Matt.  xx.  1-16. 

Pounds, Lulvexix.  12-27. 

Two  sons, Matt.  xxi.  28-32. 

Vineyard, 33-46. 

Marriage  feast, xxiL  1-14. 

Ten  virgins, xxv.  1-13. 

Talents, 14-30. 

Sheep  and  goats, 31-46. 

The  good  shepherd, John  x.  1,  &c. 

PARADISE  (Luke  xxiii.  43;  Rev.  ii.  7). 
This  is  a  word  of  Persian'  origin.  It  is  found 
in  other  Eastern  tongues,  and  means  a  garden, 
orchard,  or  other  enclosed  place,  filled  with 
objects  fitted  to  regale  the  senses.  The  cor- 
responding Hebrew  word  is  used,  Neh.  ii.  8, 
and  rendered  "forest,"  meaning  royal  forests; 
also  in  Eccl.  ii.  5 ;  Song  iv.  13,  in  which  places 
it  is  translated  "orchard."  Hence  it  is  used 
figuratively  for  any  place  of  peculiar  happiness, 
and  particularly  for  the  kingdom  of  perfect 
happiness  which  is  the  abode  of  the  blessed 
beyond  the  grave  (2  Cor.  xii.  4).     In  this  last 

Eassage  it  seems  to  be  distinguished  from 
eaven,  as  the  peculiar  province  inhabited  by 
redeemed  human  spirits.  Paradise  was  our 
first  abode  in  innocence,  and  is  the  name  of 
our  last  residence,  when  perfection  and  happi- 
ness are  re-enjoyed.  (See  Eden,  Thorn  ix 
THE  Flesh.) 

PARAH,  or  THE  PARAH  in  Hebrew  (the 

heifer) — a  city  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23), 

identified  now  with  Farah,  a  place  six  miles 

north-east  of  Jerusalem. 

PARAN,  WILDERNESS  OF,  OX  Desertof  Et-Tth 
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(Gen.  xxi.  21),  extended  to  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  and  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  desert  of 
Egypt ;  so  that,  in  its  largest  sense,  it  included 
the  deserts  of  Kadesh  and  Zin.  It  was  in  this 
wilderness  that  Hagar  dwelt  with  Ishmael; 
and  to  this  place  David  retired  after  the  death 
of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1).  Nearly  all  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  in 
the  great  and  terrible  wilderness  of  Paran 
(Deut.  i.  19:  comp.  Num.  x.  12;  xii.  16).  It 
is  now  a  dreary  expanse  of  calcareous  soil, 
covered  with  black  flints.  In  a  more  restricted 
sense,  Paran  is  probably  the  modern  Wady 
Feiran. 

Paran,  mount  of,  was  within  the  wilderness 
of  Paran.  A  modem  traveller  represents  its 
appearance  as  singular  and  indescribably  grand. 
Its  sides  are  formed  of  precipitous  rocks,  and 
three  sharp-pointed  summits  rise  like  towers. 
Wlien  seen  as  it  reflects  the  rich  beams  of  the 
rising  or  declining  sun,  the  sublime  description 
of  the  prophet  forces  itself  upon  the  mind 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  Hab,  iii.  3). 

PARBAR  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  18)— a  word  quite 
obscure,  some  taking  it  to  signify  "suburbs," 
and  others  identifying  it  with  the  Persian  Far- 
wan,  "an  open  summer-house." 

PARCHED  GROUND  (Isa.  xxxv.  7).  The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  "parched  ground"  is 
the  same  as  the  Arabic  term  serab,  which 
denotes  that  peculiar  illusory  phenomenon  of 
the  desert  called  the  mirage.  I^outh  renders 
it  "  the  glowing  sand  ;  "  Henderson,  "  the 
vapoury  illusion ; "  De  Wette  translates  it  by 
a  significant  term,  ^'  sandmeer" — sand-sea; 
Hendewerk  uses  Wasserschcin  —  water-show. 
The  image  of  the  prophet  is  that  of  a  desert 
which  shall  be  completely  transformed;  and 
this  tantalizing  appearance  of  water,  which  so 
often  tortured  and  disappointed  the  thirsty 
traveller,  shall  not  cease,  but  shall  become  a 
bubbling  pool,  sending  forth  a  copious  and 
refreshing  stream.  The  phenomenon  alluded 
to  has  been  described  by  many  Eastern  tra- 
vellers, when 

"the  sultry  mist 
Floats  o'er  the  desert,  with  a  show 
Of  distant  waters,  mocldng  their  distress." 

In  this  illusion  a  sheet  of  water  is  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  the  ocular 
deception  is  complete ;  for  the  amazed  observer 
sees  bushes  on  the  margin,  and  marks  the  very 
ripple  of  the  waves.  It  is  produced  by  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  during  the 
excessive  exhalation  of  vapour  which  tropical 
heat  produces,  when  the  surrounding  masses 
of  air  are  at  the  same  time  of  different  degrees 
of  density.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  trci 
and  other  objects  said  to  be  seen  in  the  mirage . 
and  not  to  be  found  in  the  desert  at  all,  are  the 
effect  of  mental  association  aiding  the  optical 
illusion.  Quintus  Curtius  long  ago  described 
this  wonder  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  is  thus  described  in  St.  John's  Egy^t  and 
Nubia:  — 

"  On  a  spot  where  the  bare  sands  spread  out 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  where  there  is  neither 
tree  nor  shrub,  nor  a  trace  of  water,  there 
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suddenly  appeared  before  us  groups  of  tall 
trees,  i)roiKlly  girding  the  running  stream,  on 
wliose  waves  we  saw  the  sunbeams  dancing. 
1  nils  clad  in  pleasant  green  rose  before  us  and 
vanished;  small  houses,  and  towns  with  high 
walls  and  ramparts,  were  visible  among  the 
trees,  whose  tall  boles  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the 
wind  like  reeds. 

"Far  as  we  rode  in  the  direction  of  the 
apparition,  we  never  came  any  nearer  it ;  the 
whole  seemed  to  recoil,  step  for  step,  with  our 
advance.  We  halted,  and  remained  long  in 
contemplation  of  the  magic  scene,  until  what- 
ever was  unpleasant  in  its  strangeness  ceased 
by  degrees  to  affect  us.  Never  had  I  seen  any 
landscape  so  vivid  as  this  seeming  one ;  never 
water  so  bright,  or  trees  so  softly  green,  so  tall 
and  stately." — pp.  1G2,  1G3. 

The  figure  thus  employed  by  Isaiah  to  repre- 
sent the  genuineness  of  the  blessings  of  Christ's 
kingdom  is  both  powerfxil  and  impressive. 
They  are  no  alluring  mockery,  but  real  and 
substantial,  bringing  peace,  comfort,  and  a 
satisfying  portion  to  the  weary  and  distracted 
spirit. 

PARCHMENTS  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)- the  skins 
of  beasts  were  early  and  extensively  used  for 
writing.  Herodotus  says  that  the  lonians, 
who  received  the  art  from  the  Phcenicians, 
wrote  ui)on  sheepskins,  which,  he  adds,  the 
barbarians  also  do  (b.  c.  500).  Very  slight 
l)reparation  was  used,  until  under  Eumenes, 
a  king  of  Fergamus,  a  mode  of  preparing  fine 
parchment  was  discovered,  whence  the  pre- 
pared skins  were  called  by  the  Latins  perga- 
mena,  which  is  translated  parchments.  (See 
Book).  The  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  remove 
the  wool  or  hair,  and  every  jjarticle  of  flesh 
from  the  skin;  then  scrape  it  with  an  iron 
instrument  while  wet,  and  stretch  it  tight  on  a 
frame,  and  then  rub  and  smooth  it  with  a 
pumice  stone ;  after  which  it  is  fit  for  writing. 

Vellum  is  prepared  in  nearly  the  same  manner 
from  the  skins  of  very  young  calves.  It  is 
much  finer  and  whiter,  and  was  formerly  in 
common  use.  (See  Book.) 
^  PARDON  (Ps.  XXV.  11).  The  scriptural 
import  of  this  terra  is  very  imperfectly  indi- 
cated by  the  common  acceptation  of  it  among 
men.  In  the  dispensation  of  grace,  pardon  is 
inseparably  connected  with  justification. 
Hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  covering  of  sin" 
(Ps.  Ixxxv.  2),  the  non-imputation  of  it  (Ps. 
xxxii.  2),  a  blotting  out  (Ps.  li.  1,  9 ;  Isa.  xliii. 
25),  forgetting  it  (Helj.  viii.  12),  passing  by  it, 
or  removing  it  to  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  us  (Ps.  ciii.  12;  Mic.  vii.  19). 

It  is  evident  that  God  only  has  power  to 
bestow  pardon  (Mark  ii.  7,  10-12),  and  that  it 
proceeds  from  free,  sovereign  grace  (Eph.  i.  6, 
7),  through  the  mediation  and  atonement  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Heb.  ix.  9-28 ;  1  John.  i.  7). 

Men  are  commissioned  to  preach  pardon  and 
salvation  through  the  blood  of  Christ ;  but  no 
man  can  forgive  sin,  or  pretend  to  the  right 
and  power  of  absolution,  without  direct  and 
daring  blasphemy.     (See  Forgiveness.) 

PARLOUR.      ~     ~ 
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PARTHIANS  (Acts  ii.  9),  or  the  inhabitants 
of  Parthia — originally  in  a  province  of  Media, 
on  its  eastern  side,  sitiiated  between  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Tigris.  The  Parthians, 
who  were  a  Scythic  or  Turanian  race,  seem 
to  have  resembled  the  Cossacks  of  our  day,  and 
were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  archery,  and 
esi^ecially  for  shooting  as  they  fled.  The 
Parthians  revolted  against  the  Persians  in  B.  c. 
256,  and  set  up  a  government  which  lasted  500 
yeai-s  and  long  disputed  with  Rome  the 
dominion  of  the  East.  The  Parthia  alluded  to 
in  Acts  ii.  was  a  province  in  this  great  empire. 

PARTITION,  MIDDLE  AVALL  OP  (Eph.  ii.  14), 
is  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  wall  in  the 
temple  which  separated  the  court  of  Israel 
from  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  In  this  pas- 
sage it  is  figuratively  used  to  denote  whatever 
in  their  laws  or  customs  separated  the  Jews 
from  the  Gentiles,  and  rendered  the  former 
any  more  the  objects  of  divine  favour  than  the 
latter.  The  ceremonial  law,  which  made  them 
a  separate  people,  was  realized  and  abolished 
on  Christ's  death — an  event  which  unites  Jew 
with  Gentile,  and  both  with  God. 

PARTRIDGE  (Jer.  xvii.  11).  The  bird 
commonly  called  by  this  name  is  not  known  in 
the  East ;  but  there  are  two  other  species  well 
knoAvn  there.  Travellers  tell  us  that  the 
Arabs  esteem  their  flesh  a  luxury,  and  pursue 
them  until  they  are  weaiy  with  flying,  when 
they  kill  them  with  the  hand.  The  figurative 
allusion  in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20  may  express  the 
laborious  and  persevering  zeal  with  which 
Saul  pursued  David;  and  in  Jer.  x\-ii.  11 
reference  is  probably  made  to  the  exposure  of 
the  partridge's  nest,  which  is  built  on  the 
ground,  and  is  likely  to  be  trampled  on  and 
destroyed,  and  from  which  she  is  also  liable  to 
be  driven  suddenly  by  similar  causes. 

PARVAIM  (2  Chr.  iii.  6)— "gold  of  Par- 
vaim."  The  word  is  not  known  in  meaning  or 
locality.  Some  regard  it  as  a  shorter  spelling 
of  Sepharvaim ;  others  suppose  it  to  be  allied 
to  the  Sanscrit  pilrva,  east,  and  to  denote  in 
this  place  gold  from  the  East. 

PAS-DAMMIM  (1  Clm  xi.  13) -a  valley  in 
the  north-west  of  Judah,  between  Socoh  and 
Azekah,  where  the  Philistines  were  encamped 
before  Goliath  fell :  the  same  vdih.  Eplies-dani' 
mini  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1). 

PASHUR— a  priest  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14 ;  Jer. 
XX.  6) — a  persecutor  of  Jeremiah,  and  called,  in 
view  of  his  doom,  Magor-ntissabib,  "  terror  roxmd 
about  him."  Another  person  not  unlike  in 
character  lived  at  the  same  period  (Jer.  xxi. 
1).  He  advised  that  Jeremiah  should  be  put 
to  death. 

PASSENGERS,  valley  op  the  (Ezek. 
xxxix.  11) — a  plain  described  in  the  vision  as 
being  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

PASSION  (Acts  i.  3).  The  word  in  this 
connection  denotes  the  last  sufferings  of  Christ, 
or  rather  his  death,  as  the  consummation  of 
his  sufferings.  The  expression,  "like  passions," 
in  Acts  xiv.  15  and  Jas.  v.  17  signifies  like 
propensities,  feelings,  and  susceptibilities. 

PASSOVER  (Lev.  xxiii.  v)  — a  Jewish 
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feast,  appointedto  commemorate  the  exemption 
or  passing  over  of  the  families  of  the  Israelites 
when  the  destroying  angel  smote  the  first-born 
of  Egypt;  and  also  their  departure  from  the 
land  of  bondage. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
(Nisan),  between  the  evenings,  the  passover 
was  to  be  celebrated ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  day 
commenced  the  seven  days'  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  The  term  passover  is  strictly  appli- 
cable only  to  the  meal  of  the  paschal  lamb,  or 
the  fourteenth  day;  and  the  feast  of  unleav- 
ened bread  was  celebrated  on  the  fifteenth 
onward,  for  seven  days,  to  the  twenty-first 
inclusive.  This  order  is  recognized,  Josh  v.  10, 
11.  But  in  the  sacred  history  the  term  pass- 
over  is  used  to  denote  the  whole  period — the 
fourteenth  day  and  the  festival  of  the  seven 
days  following  (Luke  ii.  41;  John  ii.  13,  23; 
vi.  4;  xi.  55),  This  mode  of  expression  is 
recognized  by  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian, 
who  uses  the  expression,  "the  festival  of 
unleavened  bread,  which  is  called  the  pass- 
over"  (Luke  xxii.  1). 

As  to  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
passover,  it  is  expressly  appointed  "between 
the  evenings,"  or,  as  it  is  elsev/here  expressed, 
"  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun"  (Deut. 
xvi.  6).  This  is  supposed  to  denote  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan,  or 
at  the  moment  when  the  thirteenth  day  closed 
and  the  fourteenth  began.  The  twenty-four 
hours  reckoned  from  this  point  of  time  to  the 
same  period  of  the  next  day,  or  fourteenth, 
was  the  day  of  the  passover.  At  sunset  of  the 
fourteenth  day,  the  fifteenth  began,  and  with 
it  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  The  lamb 
was  to  be  selected  on  tbe  tenth  day,  by  each 
individual  or  family,  and  kept  up  till  the 
fourteenth  day,  in  the  evening  of  which  day 
it  was  to  be  killed  (Exod.  xii.  3-6).  Then 
followed  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  occu- 
pying seven  days ;  the  first  and  last  of  which 
were  peculiarly  holy,  like  the  Sabbath  (Exod. 
xii.  15,  16). 

The  "preparation  of  the  passover"  (John 
xix.  14),  or  "the  day  of  the  preparation" 
(Matt,  xxvii.  62),  was  the  fourteenth  day,  or 
the  day  preceding  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread.  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  passion 
it  so  happened  that  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
or  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  was  also  the 
proper  Sabbath.  Hence  we  find,  upon  com- 
paring the  various  histories  of  this  event,  and 
its  attendant  circumstances,  that  at  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month,  when  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  called  in  the  largest 
sense  the  passover  (Luke  xxii.  1),  approached, 
Jesus  directed  the  lamb  for  the  paschal  sac- 
rifice to  be  prepared  for  himself  and  his 
disciples.  This  being  done,  immediately  after 
sunset  of  the  thirteenth,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth,  the  paschal  supper 
was  eaten.  After  this  supper,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  night,  Christ  was  arrested,  the 
next  morning  tried,  and  in  the  afternoon  was 
crucified  and  buried.  This  was  on  the  eve  of 
the  "preparation"  for  the  Sabbath,  and  also 
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for  the  festival  (which  fell  on  the  same  day), 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth.  The 
whole  series  of  events  occurred  between  what 
we  should  call  Thursday  and  Friday  evening. 

The  facts  of  chief  importance  in  reconciling 
all  the  evangelists  are,  that  the  word  passover 
is  applied  sometimes  strictly  to  the  fourteenth 
day,  and  at  other  times  to  the  whole  festival 
of  unleavened  bread;  that  the  passover,  or 
paschal  supper,  strictly  speaking,  was  cele- 
brated at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  month,  or  immediately  after  sunset  of  the 
thirteenth;  and  that  the  fourteenth,  or  Friday 
of  passion  week,  happened  to  be  the  day  of 
preparation  for  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
and  also  for  the  Sabbath.  This  correct  under- 
standing, as  to  the  precise  period  of  the  pass- 
over,  precludes  all  question  as  to  whether 
Christ  kept  it  a  day  prior  to  the  time  set  apart 
for  it  by  the  nation  generally.  He  kept  it  as 
the  people  did,  and  along  with  them.  A  very 
different  view,  however,  has  been  widely 
entertained.  The  paschal  feast  was  a  type  of 
him  who  is  "Christ  our  passover  sacrificed 
for  us  "—who  is  the  spotless  lamb  of  God,  slain 
for  us,  and  yet  not  a  bone  of  him  broken — 
whose  blood  sprinkled  on  us  secures  us  from 
the  wi-ath  of  avenging  justice,  and  gives  liberty 
and  peace.  (For  a  partisular  account  of  the 
mode  of  celebration,  see  Feasts.) 

PASTOR.     (See  Shepherd.) 

PASTURE  (Isa.  xxxii.  14).  This  word  is 
used  by  the  sacred  writers  often  in  a  figur- 
ative sense.  The  places  of  pasturage  in 
Canaan  were  chiefly  those  uninhabited  spots 
which  are  called  deserts  or  wildernesses  in  the 
sacred  writings.  These  were  sometimes  hilly 
ranges,  abounding  in  herbage  and  shrubbery ; 
sometimes  sandy  plains,  in  which,  here  and 
there,  in  moist  places,  a  little  green  grass  is 
found.  Such  meagre  spots  are  better  for 
sheep,  goats,  and  camels,  than  rich  meadows, 
which  are  necessary  for  kine.  They  belong 
to  no  person  in  particular,  but  are  com- 
mons which  all  may  use;  though  sometimes 
they  are  the  property  of  tribes  of  people, 
as  such.  The  whole  land  of  Canaan  was 
originally  such  a  possession,  and  as  such 
was  occupied  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
When  the  country  became  settled  by  the 
Israelites,  they  had  particular  pasturages 
connected  with  their  farms.  Sharon  and 
Achor  (Isa.  Ixv.  10)  are  named  as  affording 
good  pasturage  for  flocks,  and  Gilead  and 
Bashan  for  neat  cattle  (Mic.  vii.  14).  Among 
these  widely  scattered  and  numerous  pastures 
the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  Palestine 
wandered,  as  their  descendants  continued  to 
do.  In  summer  they  migrate  northward  to 
the  hill  country ;  in  winter,  southward  to  the 
plains:  thus  not  only  avoiding  the  winter's 
cold  and  the  heat  of  summer,  but  finding 
ample  sustenance  for  their  cattle  at  both 
seasons.  The  numerous  herdsmen  are  under 
the  command  of  one  who  was  styled  the  "  chief 
shepherd  " — a  term  which,  with  obvious  signifi- 
cance, is  applied  to  Christ  (1  Pet.  v.  4). 

PATARA    (Acts   xxi.    1)— a    large,    rich 
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seaport  town  of  Lycia,  Iving  over  against 
Kliodes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus,  called 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  Arsincie,  in  honour 
of  his  queen.  Here  Paul  took  ship  for 
Phoenicia  when  going  from  Philipi>i  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

PATHROS  (Isa.  xi.  11 :  comp.  Jer.  xliv.  1. 
15;  Ezek.  xxix.  14;  xxx.  14)— the  Thebais  of 
the  Greeks,  and  Said  of  the  Arabs ;  the  same 
with  upper  or  southern  Egypt.  Some  of  the 
Jews  had  withd^a^vn  to  this  region,  and  there 
given  themselves  up  to  idolatry ;  but  Jeremiah 
forewarns  them  of  the  tremendous  judgments 
which  awaited  them.  The  Pathrusim,  its  in- 
habitants and  early  settlers,  were  descendants 
of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  14).  (See  Nations, 
Division  of.) 

PATHRUSIM.     (See  Pathros.) 

PATIENCE  (Heb.  xii.  1).    When  spoken 
of  God,  it  signifies  his  marvellous  long-sulfering 
amidst  numerous  and  heinous   provocations. 
When  spoken  of  as  a  human  virtue,  it  is  often 
alluded  to,   described,   and   enforced    in    the 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  ^  In  such  places 
it  does  not  generally  signify  quiet  and  resigna- 
tion under  evil  or  hurt ;  but  might  be,  as  in  the 
passage  cited,  advantageously  exchanged  with 
the  word  perseverance.     It  signifies  resolute- 
ness of  mind — that  habit  of  calm  thought  which 
leads  a  man  to  bear,  to  forbear,  to  hold  on,  to 
wait.     It  is  needed  in  prayer  (Ps.  xl.  1).     It 
nerves    our    faith,   inspirits    our   hopes,   and 
]  )rolongs  our  blessed  anticipations. 
It  learns  to  reckon  time  by  events, 
and  not  by  seconds,  and  to  feel 
that  God's  time  for  all  things  is 
and  must  be  the  best  time.      It  _^_, 

elevates  its  possessor  above  petty  -^^^ 

annoyance  and  chagrining  vexa- 
tions. It  qualifies  him  to  take  the  j  . 
same  serene  view  of  the  world  and  ^ 
"  all  that  in  it  is  "  as  God  does.  It 
crowns  the  believer — "Let  patience 
have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may 
be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting 
nothing  "  ( Jas.  i.  4). 

PATMGS  (Rev.  i.  9)— an  island 
in  the  Egean  or  Icarian  Sea,  situ- 
ated near  the  promontory  of  Mile- 
tus, between  Samos  and  Naxos, 
about  20  or  25  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  was  used  by  the  Romans 
as  a  place  of  exile  for  convicts,  and 
is  distinguished  as  the  place  to 
which  John  the  Evangelist  was 
banished  by  Domitian,  A.  D.  94. 

Its  soil  is  very  thin  and  sterile, 
lying  on  a  rugged  rock,  probably 
of  volcanic  origin.  About  a  mile 
back  from  the  beach  is  a  chapel, 
enclosing  the  cave  which,  it  is 
said,  John  occupied  when  WTiting 
tlie  book  of  Revelation,  during  his  banishment. 

PATRIARCH— /a//icr  o/  a  race  or  clan 
(Acts  ii.  29).  In  the  early  history  of  the  Jews 
we  find  the  ancestor  or  father  of  a  family 
retaining  authority  over  his  children  and  his 
children's  children  so  long  as  he  lived,  what- 
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ever. new  connections  they  might  form.  When 
the  father  died,  the  branch-families  did  not 
break  off  and  form  new  communities,  but 
usually  united  under  another  common  head. 
The  eldest  son  was  generally  invested  witli  this 
dignity.  His  authority  was  paternal.  He 
was  honoured  as  the  central  point  of  connection, 
and  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  kindred. 
Thus  each  great  family  had  its  patriarch  or 
head,  and  each  tribe  its  prince  selected  from 
the  several  heads  of  the  families  it  embraced. 
These  princes  were  called  elders  of  Israel. 
(See  Elders.)  The  word  patriarch  is  also 
applied  to  the  founder  of  a  family,  or  any 
illustrious  ancestor  (Acts  ii.  29).  In  later  ages 
of  the  Church,  the  same  title  is  found,  but  is 
applied  to  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  denotes 
the  supposed  paternal  character  of  their  au- 
thority. The  sons  of  Jacob,  as  the  progenitors 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  are  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  "the  twelve  patriarchs"  (Acts  vii. 
8). 

PAUL,  little— OT  SAUL,  asked  (Acts  xiiL 
9) — was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  and 
inherited  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen 
(Acts  xxii.  28,  29).  His  descent  and  formal 
education  were  wholly  Jewish,  and  the  latter 
was  of  the  highest  order.  Under  the  instruction 
of  Gamaliel,  a  distinguished  Jewish  rabbi  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  v.  34),  he  became  master  of 
the  Jewish  law  (Acts  xxii.  3 ;  Gal.  i.  14).  He 
had  been  also  taught  a  useful  mechanical  trade, 
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according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation ;  for  the 
Talmud  says,  "  He  that  does  not  train  hi.s  son 
to  some  secular  occupation  is  as  bad  as  if  he 
taught  him  to  steal "  The  handicraft  to  which 
Saul  was  trained  was  that  of  a  "  tentmaker." 
Tentmaking  is  a  common  and  popular  branch 
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of  business  in  the  East,  where  these  light  and 
portable  edifices  are  in  so  great  and  constant 
requisition.  Cilicia,  Satil's  native  province, 
was  famed  for  a  certain  species  of  goat's  hair, 
which  was  woven  into  hair-cloth.  This  form 
of  industry  may  have  been  his  early  employ- 
ment ;  and  as  such  tent-cloth  was  largely  used 
in  the  army,  this  manufacture  may  have 
suggested  to  the  apostle's  mind  the  many 
military  figures  and  allusions  which  are 
scattered  through  his  writings  (Acts  xviii.  3). 
His  residence  at  Jerusalem  commenced  at  an 
early  period  (Actsxxvi.  4) ;  and  he  was  probably 
from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  years  old  when 
Christ  commenced  his  public  ministry.  He 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  as  did 
also  his  father  (Acts  xxiii.  6). 

It  cannot  be  supposed  very  probable  that 
Paul  saw  Jesus  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  We 
have  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  his  addresses  or 
epistles.  It  is  true,  he  says,  "Wherefore, 
henceforth  know  we  no  man  after  the  flesh ; 
yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the 
illesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no 
more  "  (2  Cor,  v.  16).  Had  Paul  meant  in  this 
statement  to  say  that  he  had  known  the 
Saviour  as  man,  he  would  most  likely  have 
employed  the  distinctive  and  appropriate  term 
Jesus.  But  the  apostle  seems  to  refer  to  such 
a  carnal  understanding  of  Messiah's  iDerson, 
claim,  and  kingdom,  as  was  and  had  been  so 
common  among  his  countrymen.  He  says 
that  once,  like  his  nation,  he  entertained  low 
and  worldly  views  of  the  Messiah's  advent  and 
work ;  but  these  dreams  had  for  ever  vanished. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  the  apostles, 
and  especially  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  on  which  they  placed  their 
chief  stress,  excited,  of  course,  a  violent  oppo- 
sition among  the  Jews,  which,  before  long, 
broke  out  in  open  violence.  Stephen,  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  advocate  of  the  new 
religion,  was  seized  and  stoned  to  death. 
Among  the  spectators,  and  perhaps  promoters, 
of  this  bloody  deed,  was  Saul,  who,  we  may 
suppose,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  murderers,  and,  indeed,  from 
his  own  confession,  was  fully  Avith  them  in 
the  act  (Acts  vii.  58:  comp.  xxii.  20).  His 
temperament,  talents,  and  education  fitted 
him  to  become  a  leader  in  the  persecution  of 
the  apostles  and  their  adherents ;  and  he  com- 
menced his  career  with  a  degree  of  zeal 
bordering  on  madness.  He  "  breathed  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter."  His  whole  spirit 
was  excited  against  the  new  religion,  and  he 
even  sought  for  authority  to  go  to  Damascus, 
whither  many  of  the  disciples  had  fled  after 
the  murder  of  Stephen,  and  bind  and  drag  to 
Jerusalem,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
all  the  followers  of  Christ  whom  he  could 
find.  Just  before  he  reached  Damascus, 
however,  he  was  arrested  by  a  miracidous  light, 
BO  intense  as  to  deprive  him  of  sight.  He  fell 
to  the  eai-th  in  helpless  prostration  and  ten-or 
(Acts  xxii.  11).  At  the  same  time  Christ 
revealed  himself  as  the  real  object  of  his  per- 
secution (Acts  xxvi.  15 :  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  8). 
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This  extraordinary  event  must  be  understood 
as  the  Scripture  represents  it.  To  explain  it 
as  a  natural  phenomenon  is  to  contradict 
Scripture.  It  was  the  exalted  Saviour  who 
appeared  to  the  persecutor,  and  whose  radiant 
gloiy  dimmed  the  meridian  sun.  The  nar- 
rative of  this  conversion  is  told  thrice  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles— once  by  the  historian, 
and  tAvice  by  Paul  himself — the  first  time  to 
the  crowd  in  Jerusalem  when  they  had  risen 
against  him,  and  the  second  time  before 
Agrippa.  There  is  one  point  of  seeming  vari- 
ance between  two  of  these  accounts.  In  Acts 
ix.  7  Luke  says,  "The  men  which  journeyed 
with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but 
seeing  no  man ; "  and  in  Acts  xxii.  9  the  apostle 
himself  says,  **They  that  were  with  me  sav*- 
indeed  the  light,  and  were  afraid;  but  they 
heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to  me." 
Now,  here  there  is  no  contradiction.  Luke 
says  the  men  heard  a  sound  of  one  speaking, 
without  recognizing  its  words.  Paul  says  they 
did  not  aj^prehend  what  was  said  by  the  Lord, — 
the  conversation  was  not  understood  by  them  ; 
for  they  might  be  so  stunned  by  the  sudden 
and  bright  appearance  as  not  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  articulate  sounds  in  a  voice 
which  fell  upon  their  ear. 

From  this  time  Saul  -fcecame^  a  new  man. 
He  received  from  the  lips  of  Christ  himself  his 
commission  as  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 
"But  rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet:  for  I 
have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to 
make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of 
these  things  which  thou  hast  seen  and  of  those 
things  in  the  which  I  wiU  appear  unto  thee ; 
delivering  thee  from  the  peoi^le,  and  from  the 
Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God, 
that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified 
by  faith  that  is  in  me  "  (Acts  xxvi,  16-18).  The 
miraculous  restoration  of  his  sight,  his  baptism, 
and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  followed  in 
quick  succession ;  and  we  soon  find  him  zeal- 
ously preaching  the  faith  he  had  set  out  to 
subvert  (Acts  ix.  20,  21).  Of  this  change  of 
motive  and  action  he  was  not  ashamed.  We 
can  easily  imagine  the  utter  amazement  with 
which  his  first  efforts  at  preaching  would  be 
received — how  his  own  party  would  be  chafed 
and  chagrined — and  how  the  Christian  com- 
munities would  scarce  be  able  to  believe  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  strange  and  unexamj^led 
occurrence :  so  that  it  is  naturally  said,  "  W  hen 
Saul  was  come  to  Jerusalem,  he  assayed  to 
join  himself  to  the  disciples ;  but  they  were  all 
afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  a 
disciple"  (Acts  ix.  26).  We  at  once  perceive 
his  decision  and  energy  in  his  own  account  of 
his  conversion  and  its  fruits,  as  himself  records 
it  (Gal.  i.  15-17,  22,  23).  To  this  one  purpose 
he  thenceforth  gave  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  and  all  the  affections  of  his  heart.  For- 
saking, and  indeed  forgetting,  all  other  pur- 
poses and  pursuits,  he  seems  to  have  resolved 
to  crowd  into  the  residue  of  his  life  whatever 
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he  could  do  to  rejmir  the  injury  he  had  done 
to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  to  show  his  strong 
find  exchisive  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
liis  kingdom.  The  miracles  he  wrought — the 
churches  he  gathered — his  sermons,  orations, 
and  letters — the  extent  and  success  of  his 
missionary  tours — the  visions  and  revelations 
with  which  he  was  favoured — and  the  final 
attestation  which  it  is  generally  sujiposed  lie 
gave  to  the  faith  he  had  preached,  by  the 
suffering  of  martyrdom  (2  Tim.  iv.  6,  7), — all 

i>lace  him  among  the  very  chief  of  the  apostles, 
iis  conversion  sanctified  all  his  attainments 
and  energies.  That  fervour  which  had  made 
him  chief  of  bigots  now  created  him  prince  of 
apostles.  That  fire  which  burnt  so  fiercely, 
and  threatened  to  consume  the  very  name  of 
Christianity,  flamed  with  equal  intensity  on 
the  altar  to  Jehovah. 

Paul,  on  being  converted,  did  not  wait  very 
long  in  Damascus;  and  we  are  not  to  infer 
from  the  narrative  of  Luke  that  immediately 
on  leaving  Damascus  he  went  to  Jerusalem. 
Himself  tells  us  that  he  retired  for  a  season 
into  Arabia.  He  seems  to  have  been  influenced 
to  this  step  the  more  readily  as  perhaps  but 
little  confidence  was  at  first  placed  in  him  by 
the  followers  of  Jesus  at  Damascus,  where  his 
pei-secutions  of  them  were  still  in  fresh  re- 
membrance. In  order  that  they  might  be 
convinced  of  his  complete  change,  he  could 
not  at  once,  with  undisturbed  confidence  and 
willing  acquiescence,  enter  the  places  where 
he  had  excited  fear  and  mistrust.  Thus  the 
new  apostle  must  find  out  at  Damascus,  as  he 
subsequently  experienced  at  Jerusalem,  that 
the  friends  of  Christ  were  not  able  as  yet  to 
receive  him  to  their  hearts.  The  time  which 
he  spent  in  Arabia  was  spent  perhaps  more  in 
meditation  than  in  missionary  labour  —  in 
f^piritual  preparation  for  the  work  of  his  life. 
When  now  he  had  returned  to  Damascus,  he 
commenced  making  known,  unreservedly  and 
energetically,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  Jews,  in  the  same  manner 
tiiat  he  did  on  his  first  abode  in  that  city.  As 
his  absence  must  have  somewhat  weakened 
the  remembrance  of  him  among  the  Jews, 
and  in  a  degi'ee  diminished  their  hatred  of 
him,  so  it  could  not  but  happen  that  his  re- 
appearance should  let  loose  against  him,  with 
augmented  power,  the  rage  of  the  adherents  of 
his  former  faith.  It  was  determined  to  remove 
him  out  of  the  way.  The  ethnarch  was  at 
once  gained  over.  After  a  search  in  other 
ways  to  get  Paul  into  their  power  had  been 
ineffectual,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  watched. 
Here  was  needed  particularly  an  order  from 
the  ethnarch,  as  no  prisoner  could  be  held  in 
custody  by  any  body  without  an  order  from 
the  supreme  authorities.  But  the  matter  was 
of  too  much  importance  to  the  Jews  to  per- 
mit them  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  measures 
of  the  government.  They  themselres  placed 
some  of  their  own  number  at  the  gates,  either 
because  they  knew  Paul  personally,  or  that 
they  might  see  that  the  watch  was  sufficiently 
vigilant. 
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The  following  chronological  arrangement 
will  enable  the  student  to  connect  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  life  of  Paul: — 

A.D. 

Paul's  conversion  (Acts  ix.) 37, 38 

He  goes  into  Arabia  (nee  Akabia),  and  retui-us 
to  Damascus  (Gal.  i.  17) ;  at  the  end  of  three 
years  in  all  he  escapes  from  Damascus,  and 
goes— his  first  visit— to  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix. 
23,  &c.) 41 

From  Jerusalem  Paul  goes  to  Cilicia  and  Syria- 
(Acts  ix.  30:  Gal.  i.  21).  From  Antioch  he 
is  sent  with  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem  to  carry 
alms— his  second  visit  (Acts  xi.  30), 44 

The  first  missionary  journey  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas from  Antioch  continued  about  two 
years  (Acts  xiii.,  xiv.),  commencing 45 

After  spending  several  years  in  Antioch  (Acts 
xiv.  2S),  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  sent  to 
Jerusalem,  to  consult  the  apostles  respecting 
circumcision,  &c. — his  third  visit  (Acts  xv.  2),        51 

The  Jews  expelled  from  Kome,  a.  d.  52-.>4. 
Paul,  on  his  second  missionary  journey 
(Acts  XV.  40),  after  passing  through  Asia 
Minor  to  Europe,  finds  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  2), 52 

Paul  remains  eighteen  months  in  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii.  11).  After  being  brought  before 
Gallio,  he  departs  for  Jerusalem  the  fourth 
time,  and  then  goes  to  Antioch  (Acts  xviii. 
22) 54 

The  apostle  winters  at  Nicopolis  (Titus  iii.  12), 
and  then  goes  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1), 54-57 

Alter  wintering  in  Achaia,  Paul  goes  the  fifth 
time  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  is  imprisoned 
(Acts  xxi.,  xxiii.), 58 

The  apostle  remains  two  years  in  prison  at 
Cesarea,  and  is  then  sent  to  Rome,  where 
he  arrives  in  the  spring,  after  wutering  in 
Malta  (Acts  xxiv.  27 ;  xxv. ;  xxviii.) 61 

If  there  was  only  one  imprisonment,  his  death 
happened  in &i 

But  according  to  another  theory,  Paul  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  set  at  liberty, 6.5 

Probable  martyrdom  in  that  case, 67-<>8 

The  life  of  the  apostle  was  one  scene  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  He  did  not  boast  of  his 
achievements,  but  he  was  sometimes  compelled 
to  defend  himself  against  calumniators.  How 
eloquently  he  enumerates  the  trials  and  hard- 
ships of  his  busy  career! — "Are  tliey  ministers 
of  Christ?  (I  speak  as  a  fool)  I  am  more :  in 
labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  alwve  mea- 
sure, in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft. 
Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes 
save  one.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once 
was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night 
and  a  day  have  I  been  in  the  deep ;  in  joumey- 
ings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  rob- 
bers, in  perils  by  mine  o\vn  covmtrymen,  in  perils 
by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils 
in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren ;  in  weariness  and  paiiif  ul- 
ness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thii-st, 
in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  Be- 
sides those  things  that  are  without,  that  which 
Cometh  up(»n  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the 
churches"  (2  Cor.  xi.  23-28). 

Tlie  reason  why  his  original  name  was  changed 
from  Saul  to  Paul  is  not  given  in  Scripture. 
There  is  only  a  passing  allusion  to  it  in  these 
words— "Then  Saul,  who  also  is  called  Paul" 
(Acts  xiii.  9).  Some  suppose  that  it  was 
changed  out  of  respect  to  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
Koman  deputy,  the  record  of  whose  conversion 
5Ul 
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to  the  faith  is  contained  in  this  section  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  Paul  changed  his  name  in  con- 
formity with  a  common  practice.  The  Jews 
took  a  Hellenic  name  when  they  were  obliged 
to  travel  much  in  Grecian  or  foreign  countries. 
The  "apostle  of  the  Gentiles,"  who  was  to  spend 
so  much  of  his  life  beyond  the  limits  of  Pal- 
estine, chose  a  Hellenic  name  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  new  and  exalted  vocation.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  leaves  off  abruptly  in  the 
account  of  Paul's  residence  at  Pome.  It  is 
supposed  by  many  that  on  his  first  trial  the 
apostle  was  freed,  but  that  he  was  again  appre- 
hended, and  put  to  death.  The  uniform  tra- 
dition is,  that  he  suffered  martyi-dom,  and  that 
by  being  beheaded.  His  o^vn  sjjirit  had  a  warn- 
ing and  anticipation  of  his  doom;  for  in  one 
of  his  last  epistles  he  says,  "I  am  now  ready 
to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 
at  hand"  (2  Tim.  iv.  6).  Tradition  says  he 
was  buried  without  the  walls,  on  the  Via  Os- 
tiensis.  Nero  is  said  to  have  been  enraged 
against  him  because  by  his  instructions  one 
ojf  his  mistresses  or  cup-bearers  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity. 

The  character  of  Paul  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  in  ancient  times.  To  great  enthu- 
siasm he  united  indomitable  perseverance :  he 
was  "  one  of  the  greatest  spirits  of  all  time." 
Softness  of  spirit  was  allied  to  firmness  of  pur- 
pose— he  spoke  the  truth  in  love.  With  un- 
daunted heroism  he  preached  the  cross,  alike 
regardless  of  Jewish  fanaticism  and  heathen 
ferocity.  He  liked  to  l:)uild  on  no  man's  foun- 
dation, but  to  preach  the  Gospel  where  it  had 
never  been  proclaimed  (2  Cor.  x.  15, 16).  His 
life  was  spent  in  enterprise — no  labour  was  too 
arduous,  no  sacrifice  too  costly  for  Christ  and 
his  cause.  His  motto  truly  was,  "For  me  to 
live  is  Christ. "  Conscientiousness  and  integrity 
were  very  marked  in  him,  as  well  as  tenderness 
and  sympathy.  Every  one  must  admire  that 
disinterestedness  which  is  incidentally  told  us  in 
Acts  xviii.  3,  "Because  he  was  of  the  same 
craft,  he  abode  with  them,  and  wrought :  for  by 
their  occupation  they  were  tent-makers."  We 
find  the  apostle  himself  referring  to  this,  vindi- 
cating his  claim  to  maintenance,  and  yet  not 
enforcing  it,  in  1  Thess.  ii.  9,  "For  ye  re- 
member, brethren,  our  labour  and  travail :  for 
labouring  night  and  day,  because  we  would 
not  be  chargeable  unto  any  of  you,  we  preached 
unto  you  the  gospel  of  God."  His  labours  at 
times  must  have  been  overwhelming  with  corpo- 
real fatigue  and  with  mental  exhaustion.  Some 
malady  tended  to  bring  him  into  scorn  with  his 
enemies — "his  bodily  presence  was  weak,"  they 
said,  "and  his  speech  contemptible."^  To  such 
things  he  was  very  sensitive,  and  his  ailment 
seems  to  have  been  chronic.  Yet  what  humility 
characterized  him !  He  was  willing  to  be  noth- 
ing, that  Christ  might  be  all.  ^  "Unto  me,  who 
am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace 
given"  (Eph.  iii.  8).  Still  more  does  this 
spirit  of  self-abasement  display  itself  when  he 
says,  "Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of 
one  born  out  of  due  time.  For  I  am  the  least 
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of  the  apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called 
an  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  church  of 
God"  (1  Cor.  XV.  8,  9).  Nay,  he  exclaims, 
"Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners, of  whom  I  am  chief."  Yet  when  his 
claims  and  rank  as  a  servant  of  Christ  were 
endangered,  he  could  vindicate  his  apostleship 
in  glowing  terms,  for  he  had  seen  the  risen 
Saviour,  and  received  his  commission  from  his 
lips  (1  Cor.  ix.  1). 

The  life  of  faith  was  strong  within  him,  and 
he  never  neglected  the  culture  of  his  own  piety 
(Phil.  iii.  7,  8).  A  free  salvation — justification 
])y  faith  without  works  of  law — union  to  Christ 
—a  holy  life — were  the  themes  on  which  he 
delighted  to  expatiate.  His  OAvn  religious 
experience  is  beautifully  portrayed  when  he 
says,  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless 
I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;  and 
the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by 
the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me"  (Gal.  ii.  20).  The 
character  of  his  preaching  is  as  distinctly 
marked  in  the  oft-quoted  declaration,  "Fori 
determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you, 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified "  (1  Cor. 
ii.  2).     (See  Thoen  in  the  flesh.) 

His  mental  powers  were  of  a 'high  order,  and 
they  had  been  assiduously  disciplined.  What 
tact  and  presence  of  mind  he  displayed,  as 
during  the  voyage  to  Pome !  Tarsus,  his 
birthplace,  was  famed  as  a  seat  of  elegant  cul- 
ture. Paul  had  enjoyed  a  double  education, 
both  Grecian  and  Jewish.  Providence  thus 
fitted  him  to  declaim  alike  in  the  Grecian 
forum  and  in  the  Jewish  synagogue.  He  was 
trained  "  after  the  strictest  sect "  of  his  religion 
— initiated  into  all  the  subtleties  of  that  system 
which  he  was  to  be  instrumental  in  overthrow- 
ing. The  advantage  he  possessed  in  being 
bom  a  Roman  citizen  was  another  preparation 
on  the  part  of  God  for  his  honoured  servant — 
a  means  secured  before  his  birth  to  give  him 
immunity  when  danger  threatened — a  peculiar 
privilege  which  a  mere  Hebrew  could  not  have 
enjoyed.  "Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works 
from  the  beginning."  An  interesting  study  to 
all  succeeding  ages  is  afforded  in  the  life, 
career,  and  writings  of  this  saint,  apostle,  and 
martyr.  He  rests  from  his  labours,  and  his 
works  do  follow  him. 

The  i^laces  visited  by  the  apostle  in  his 
various  journeys  are  presented  at  one  view  in 
the  following  sketch  : — 

After  he  was  recognized  as  a  disciple  by  the 
brethren  at  Jerusalem,  he  became  so  bold  an 
advocate  for  the  truth  as  to  excite  the  anger  of 
the  Grecians,  who  were  taking  measures  to 
slay  him.     This  led  to  his 

First  journey  irova.  Jerusalem,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  visited  Cesarea,  Tarsus  (where  he 
continued  four  years),  Antioch  in  Syria  (where 
he  tarried  one  year),  thence  to  Jerusalem. 

Second  journey. — From  Antioch,  Seleucia, 
Salamis,  and  Paphos,  in  the  island  of  C'yprus, 
Perga,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra, 
Derbe,  Pisidia,  Pamphilia,  Perga,  Attalia, 
back  to  Antioch. 
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Third  journey.  —  From  Antioch,  through 
Syria,  Cilicia,  to  Derl:)e,  Lystra,  Phrygia, 
Galatia,  Mysia,  Troas  (where  he  was  joined 
by  Luke),  Samothracia,  Neapolis,  Philippi, 
Ami)hipolis,  Apollonia,  Thessalonica,  Berea, 
Athens,  Corinth,  Cenchrea,  Ephesus,  Cesarea, 
ami  thence  to  Jerusalem. 

Fourth  journey. — From  Jerusalem  to  An- 
tioch, Galatia,  Phrygia,  Ephesus,  Macedonia, 
Greece,  Philippi,  Troas,  Assos,  Mitylene, 
Chios,  Saraos,  Trogyllium,  Miletus,  Coos, 
Rhodes,  Patara,  Tyre,  Ptolemais,  Cesarea, 
and  thence  to  Jerusalem. 

Fifth  journey. — From  Jerusalem  to  Anti- 
patris,  Cesarea,  Sidon,  Myra,  Fair  Haven, 
Melita,  Syracuse,  Ehegium,  Puteoli,  Appii 
Forum,  Three  Taverns,  Eome,  where  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ends. 

Supposed  probable  journeys  from  his  first  to  his 
second  imprisonment  in  Borne. — Spain,  France, 
Britain,  Jerusalem,  Antioch  in  Syria,  Colosse, 
Ephesus,  Philippi,  Corinth,  Troas,  Miletus, 
Kome,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

Paul,  epistles  of.  These  are  fourteen  in 
number,  and  are  unquestionably  among  the 
most  important  of  the  primitive  documents  of 
the  Christian  religion,  even  apart  from  their 
inspired  character.    Each  has,  indeed,  its  own 

E basis,  according  to  the  purpose  the  apostle 
ad  in  view  in  writing— a  purpose  moulded 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  church 
which  he  intended  to  instruct,  or  warn,  or 
reprove.  Adth-essing,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  those  who  had  been  adherents  of  the 
Mosaic  system,  and,  seduced  by  its  gaudy 
ritual,  were  prone  to  apostatize,  the  apostle 
elaborates  an  argument,  with  extreme  care  and 
delicacy,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  Lord 
to  the  angels  by  whom  the  law  was  given,  to 
demonstrate  the  excellence  of  Christ  the  Son 
over  Moses  the  servant,  and  to  show,  by  a  vast 
variety  of  evidence,  how  much  in  dignity  and 
value  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God  excelled 
the  oblations  of  irrational  animals  made  by 
sinful  men  under  the  Levitical  statute.  Or,  in 
unfolding  to  the  church  at  Rome  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  Gospel  in  its  gratuitous  justifica- 
tion, how  wide  the  premises  he  lays  down,  how 
convincing  the  conclusion  he  deduces :  the 
Gentiles  have  sinned, — their  polytheism  led 
them  to  ferocity  and  brutality;  the  Jew  has 
sinned,  though  he  possessed  the  law,  its  very 
possession  being  both  the  proof  and  the  aggra- 
vation of  his  apostasy ;  how  awful,  then,  the 
inference ! — "  By  the  works  of  the  law  can  no 
flesh  be  justified,  for  by  the  law  is  the  know- 
ledge of  sin."  But  justification  is  of  grace, 
and  must  be  so,  "  through  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Grace,  however,  is  not 
the  enemy  of  a  holy  life.  "  Shall  we  continue 
in  sin  that  grace  may  abound?"  Faith  and 
holiness  are  inseparably  associated.  "  Do  we 
make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  Nay,  God 
forbid,  we  establish  the  law."  Released  from 
the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works,  believers  are 
the  more  bound  to  it  as  a  rule  of  life.  "  They 
who  are  in  Christ  Jesus  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  spirit."    Then  the  apostle 
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enters  into  a  subject  dear  to  his  heart— the 
history,  fates,  and  fortunes  of  the  ancient 
people. 

Again,  were  the  question  asked,  To  what 
were  the  successes  of  the  Gosi)el  owing  in  the 
early  times?  the  apostle  rex^lies,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  first  letter  to  the  church  in 
Corinth,  that  his  preaching  was  not  with 
"enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,"  that  he 
did  not  assume  the  subtleness  and  rhetoric  of 
a  Grecian  orator  or  sophist,  that  he  did  not 
accommodate  his  message  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  audience,  so  as  to  give  his  gospel  a  philo- 
sophic covering  or  oratorical  recommendation, 
biit  boldly,  simply,  and  formally  preached 
"  Christ  crucified,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness."  If  we 
wish  to  know  how  offenders  are  to  be  treated, 
how  certain  questions  of  casuistry  are  to  be 
settled,  how  order  is  to  be  preserved  in  the 
church  amidst  a  variety  of  offices  and  gifts, 
the  statements  of  Paul  in  the  same  epistle 
form  a  clear  and  infallible  guide.  If  we  are 
desirous  of  beholding  an  unrivalled  specimen 
of  edification,  comprised  of  an  artless  and 
happy  union  of  doctrinal  truth  and  practical 
statement,  personal  history  and  evangelical 
exposition,  of  official  vindication  and  glowing 
encoiiragements,  we  have  it  in  the  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  on  the  other  hand,  mirrors  forth 
those  strong  emotions  of  surprise,  sorrow,  and 
anger  which  agitated  the  breast  of  the  apostle 
as  he  contemplated  the  apostasy  of  that  church, 
and  reflected  on  those  Judaizing  seductions  by 
which  it  had  been  so  easily  and  speedily  cap- 
tivated. The  letter  to  the  church  of  Ephesus, 
so  rich  and  elevated,  resembles  that  temple 
which  was  the  pride  of  their  city  and  the  boast 
of  the  world,  and  formed  in  itself  a  fit  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  those  magical  books 
which  had  been  burnt  at  their  conversion,  of 
which  "they  counted  the  price,  and  found  it 
fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver."  The  varied 
corresjDondence  of  the  apostle  with  Colosse, 
Philippi,  and  Thessalonica,  proves  that  all 
Scripture  is  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for^  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righ- 
teousness,"— shows  the  fervid  love  of  Paul  for 
all  the  churches,  for  those  he  had  planted  and 
watered,  and  for  such  as  "had  not  seen  his 
face  in  the  flesh ; "  how  zealously  he  watched 
their  best  interests,  how  his  heart  rejoiced  in 
their  adherence  to  the  truth  and  grieved  at 
any  seeming  defection  among  them.  At  the 
same  time,  these  familiar  writings  furnish  us 
with  an  admirable  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  all  circumstances  are  to  be  improved, 
and  all  incidents  turned  to  the  best  advantage 
— how  error  is  to  be  analyzed  and  assailed,  and 
the  truth  contrasted  with  it,  and  placed  on  a 
firm  foundation.  Where  shall  we  find  such  a 
fatherly  affection  toward  the  younger  ministry, 
such  cordial  s^onpathy  with  them  in  their 
unavoidable  trials,  such  minute  and  sagacious 
counsels  as  to  their  personal  conduct  and 
studies,  and  their  public  relation  to  the  Church 
— to  every  class,  age,  sex,  and  office  among  its 
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members— as  are  treasured  up  in  the  pastoral 
addresses  or  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus? 
Nor  is  a  fugitive  slave  beneath  the  care  and 
anxiety  of  the  great  apostle.  What  cf)n- 
descensirm  and  symimthy,  what  mediating 
gentleness  and  firmness,  are  displayed  in  the 
brief  note  addressed  to  Philemon ! 

Besides,  the  mind  of  Paul  was  eminently 
suggestive.  It  never  lost  view  of  its  object, 
though  it  often  took  an  excursive  fii'^ht  in 
reaching  it.  There  is  scarcely  any  doctrine  of 
Christianity  which  is  not  illustrated  by  Paul 
in  some  portion  of  this  inspired  Cardiphonia. 
Morality  is  placed  by  him  in  its  true  position, 
as  coming  after  faith,  and  as  being  based  \ipon 
it.  The  doctrines  of  the  CjIoHi)el  are  expounded 
ere  its  ethics  are  enforced.  His  ethical  code 
comprehends  general  maxims  and  sjiecial  in- 
junctions, and  embraces  individual  and  social 
duties,  the  relations  of  country  as  well  as  of 
family,  the  laws  of  ordinary  intercourse,  and 
those  of  ecclesiastical  communion.  What 
unity  in  variety,  what  multiplicity  of  style 
and  address,  are  to  be  found  in  those  pre- 
cious documents  !  Although  they  have  refer- 
ence often  to  transient  circumstances  and 
temporary  relations,  yet  they  everywhere  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  great  and  original  mind  of 
the  apostle,  as  purified,  elevated,  and  sustained 
by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (For  the 
order  in  which  these  letters  were  written,  anrl 
the  date  of  them,  see  Epistleh.) 

PAVEMENT  (John  xix.  13)— an  area  in 
Pilate's  court-room,  the  floor  of  which  was 
paved  or  teaselated  with  marble  or  other  stones 
(Esth.  i.  6).     (See  Gabbatha), 

PAVILION  (Jer.  xliii.  10)— a  small  move- 
able tabernacle  or  tent,  chiefly  used  for  a  king, 
prince,  or  general  (1  Ki.  xx.  12,  10).  Jahn 
thinks  it  was  the  cloth  used  for  Jewish  meals, 
and  which,  when  done  with,  was  drawn  up  by 
a  cord,  like  a  wine  skin  or  bottle,  and  hung 
upon  a  naiL 

The  Psalmist  sublimely  describes  Jehovah 
surrounding  himself  with  dark  waters  and 
thick  clouds  of  the  skies,  as  with  a  tent  or 
pavilion  (Ps.  xviii.  11). 

PEACE  (Judg.  vi.  23)— as  in  Scripture,  a 
word  of  very  comprehensive  meaning.  It  was 
the  usual  Jewish  salutation.  "Peace  be  with 
you"  was  the  interchanged  courtesy.  When 
the  traveller  entered  a  dwelling,  he  exclaimed, 
"Peace  be  to  this  house:"  when  he  dejjarted, 
his  host  wished  him  well,  saying,  "Go  in 
peace."  Such  customs  are  also  found  in  Scrip- 
ture. Jesus  says,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you, 
my  peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the  world 
giveth,  give  I  unto  you"  (John  xiv.  27)— i.  c, 
the  peace  which  I  give  is  a  real  blessing,  not  a 
mere  expression  of  common  courtesy  aiid 
worldly  civility.  I'eace  sometimes  denotes 
that  lioly  calm  which  results  from  assured 
interest  in  Christ  (llom.  v.  1).  Again,  wlien 
associated  with  the  word  "  grace,"  as  in  the 
salutations  of  the  epistles,  it  comjjrises  every 
fij)iritual  blessing  suited  to  the  varied  conditi(m 
of  believers,— all  that  grace  gives— ho])e,  j<;y, 
comfort,  and  power,  with  every  element  of 
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S]:)iritual  welfare.  Truly  it  is  a  "peace  that 
passeth  all  understanding."  Other  clauses 
where  the  term  occurs  explain  themselves. 

PEACE  OEEEKING.  (See  Offering, 
Sacrifice). 

PEACOCKS  (1  Ki.  X.  22).  This  singular 
and  beautiful  bird  is 'mentioned  among  the 
articles  imix)rted  by  Solomon;  though  som.: 
suppose  the  original  word  might  be  more  i)r<>- 
perly  rendered  parrots.  In  Job  xxxix.  3,  also, 
the  word  jieacocks  would  be  better  rendered 
ostriches,  and  the  word  ostrich  should  be  trans- 
lated (as  it  is  elsewhere)  siork.  The  wings  ot 
the  ostrich  cannot  raise  it  from  the  ground; 
yet,  in  running,  it  catches  (or,  as  the  word  \ 
rendered  "goodly"  imports,  drinks  in)  the 
wind.  The  constiniction  of  the  ostrich  and  the 
stork  are  thus  contrasted,  as  are  also  their 
habits ;  for  the  stork  is  as  proverbial  for  her 
tenderness  to  her  young  as  is  the  ostrich  for 
her  seeming  indifference  (Job  xxxix.  14-10). 
(See  Ostrich.) 

PEARLS  (Matt.  xiii.  45,  46)  are  produced 
by  a  shell-fish  of  the  oyster  species,  and  l)y 
a  i)ecidiarity  of  the  animal  which  com])letely 
develops  itself  in  seven  years.  If  not  secured 
at  or  about  the  end  of  that  period,  the  aniinal 
dies  and  the  pearl  is  lost.  It<:onsists  of  the  extra- 
vasation of  glutinous  matter ;  and  the  secretion 
may  be  excited  perhaps  not  so  much  by  disease, 
as  by  the  irritation  of  some  foreign  substanco, 
such  as  sand  sucked  within  the  shell  alongwitli 
the  food.  The  pearl  oysters  are  fcnind  in  cliis 
ters  on  rocks  (hence  called  pearl  banks)  in  th(; 
Persian  Gulf,  on  the  western  coast  of  Ceylon, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Java,  Sumatra,  &c.,  and 
in  some  i>arts  of  Europe.  The  shells  are  ob- 
tained by  diving,  and  tnis  is  done  by  a  class  of 
persons  trained  to  the  business.  The  (Jeylon 
pearl-fishei'y  banks  is  about  15  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  72  feet  deep  on  an  average.  Tho 
fishery  begins  in  April,  when  the  sea  is  most 
calm,  and  continues  five  or  six  weeks.  One 
shell  contains  from  eight  to  twelve  pearls.  Tho 
largest  are  of  tho  size  of  a  walnut,  but  they  are 
rarely  as  large  as  a  cherry  stone.  In  tho 
river  Tay,  in  Scotland,  there  was  of  old  an 
extensive  pearl  fishery.  The  pearls  gf)t  be- 
tween the  years  1701  and  1704  were  worth 
£10,000.  Those  which  glisten  in  theScMff  '; 
crown,  now  exhibiting  in  Edinl)urgh  casti 
said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Tay.     Tin-  ' 

of  the  jjearl  oyster,  or  more  properly  tli' 
interior  coat,  is  called  mother  of  pearl.  A 
single  pearl  has  been  valued  at  £72,91(1,  13s.  4d. 

In  our  version  of  tho  Old  Testament  this 
word  octmrs  only  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  where  it 
may  mean  crystal  In  Prov.  iii.  15;  viii.  11  . 
XX.  15;  xxxi.  10;  Lam.  iv.  7,  the  word  tran- 
bited  "rubies"  some  supi)ose  means  coral ;  biiL 
it  j>robably  means  i)earlii;  and  in  the  pass; igu 
hist  cited  reference  is  probably  had  t<)  the 
beautiful  red  blush  of  some  species  of  tho 
pearl. 

Pearls  were  anciently  used  in  the  East  as 
personal  ornaments  (1  Tim.  ii.  9;  Rev.  xvii.  4  ; 
xviii.  12,  10),  and  are  so  used  now.  From  tli; 
various    illustrations    iu  which   the  pearl   m 
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introdnccd,  it  was  evidently  regardod  .as  anioii^' 
the  uio.st  precious  suhHtauccs  (Matt.  vii.  G; 
xiii.  45,  40;  Kov.  xxi.  21). 

PEKAH  (2  Ki.  xv.  2r,)-a  general  of  the 
Israelitish  ai-niy.  He  assasainated  the  king 
l*ekaliiah  in  his  ]ialace,  and  usurped  the 
government  about  757  n.  o.  His  reign  lasted 
twenty  years.  Ho  was  the  stern  enemy  of 
Judah ;  anil  the  war  is  referred  to  in  Isa.  vii- 
ix.  'J'he  country  was  invaded  and  gi-eatly 
harassed  Ijy  the  Assyrians  under  Tiglath- 
])ileser,  and  Pekah  himself  was  the  victim  of  a 
consniraoy. 

PEKAHIAH— son  and  successor  of  Mcna- 
hem,  and  seventeenth  king  of  Israel— jierhaps 
759-757  u.  c.  After  a  reign  of  two  years  he  was 
assassinated  by  Pekah,  who  then  became 
eighteenth  king. 

PEK(J]>  (Jer.  1.  21)— a  name,  apparently 
symbolical,  given. to  Babylon  or  (!haldea.  It 
may  mean  visitation — that  is,  ))unishment. 

VElAiiji—divmon  (Gen.  x.  25)— son  of  Eba. 
"In  his  davs  the  earth  was  divided,"  the  refer- 
ence probably  being  to  some  separation  among 
the  tribes  of  his  own  family — not  to  the  great 
disj>ersion  of  Noah's  sons. 

l^ELATIAH  (Ezek.  xi.  1)  was  one  of  the 

five-and-twenty  men  who  withstood  the  pro- 

"iH't,    and    Counselled    the    people  of    Israel 

•kedly.      Ho    was    suddenly    struck    dead 

liile  Ezekiel  was  uttering  his  prediction 
[IVAvk.  xi.  i:{). 

PMLK'i'H ITES.    (See  Cherethims.) 

IMOiJCAN  (Dent.  xiv.  17)  — a  voracious 
bird,  unclean  by  tho  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xi. 
18),  of  singular  construction  and  habits,  re- 
sembling the  {j'oose,  though  nearly  twice  as 
large.  Its  bill  is  15  inches  long.  The  female 
has  an  enormous  pouch  or  bag,  capable  of  con- 


taining some  galhms  of  water  and  food.  Out 
of  this  pouch  she  feeds  herself  and  her  yoxmg — 
vhence  tho  vulgar  notion  that  she  feetls  them 
on  her  own  blood.  It  is  cla».sed  with  the  i)it- 
tern  and  other  birds  who  delight  in  solitary 
and  desolate  places,  and  its  cry  is  harsh  and 
melancholy  (Job  xxx.  2\);  Ps.  cii.  fi;  Isa.  xxxiv. 
11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  14)  ;  in  some  of  which  ]>assage8 
the  same  word  is  transl.iti'd  owl.  connorant,  or 
bittern,  which  in  others  is  translatoil  i»olican. 

IVHN  (Judg.  V.  14).  The  instruments  with 
■which  the  characters  were  fonned  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  varied  with  the  ma- 
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terials  ujion  wliich  the  letters  were  to  bo 
traced: — 1.  Unon  hard  sulwtances,  sufh  ivi 
stone  or  tallic  plates,  a  gravt-r  of  steel  wiw 
used,  the  same  which  Job  calls  "an  iron  pen." 
It  is  possiI)le  that  an  instniment  ])ointed  with 
diamond,  such  as  glaziers  now  use,  was  not 
unknown,  as  "the  sin  of  Judah"  is  said  to  be 
"  written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  a  point 
of  a  diamond"  (Jer.  xvii.  1).  Pliny  gives  an 
account  of  such  an  instrument  as  having  been 
long  in  use, 

2.  Upon  tables  of  wax  a  metallic  pen  or 
stylus  was  em^doyed,  having  one  end  pointed, 
to  trace  the  letters,  the  other  broad  and  flat, 
to  erase  any  erroneous  marks  by  smoothing 
the  wax. 

3.  Upon  paper,  linen,  cotton,  skias,  and 
parchments  it  was  in  very  early  times  com- 
mon to  i)aint  tho  letters  with  a  hair  ]>encil 
brought  to  a  fine  point,  as  tho  Chinese  do  to 
this  day.  Afterwards,  however,  tho  reed  pen 
was  introduced,  which  was  at  first  used  with- 
out being  split  at  the  point.  The  reed  pen  is 
used  by  the  modem  lurks,  SjTians,  Persians, 
Abyssinians,  Arabs,  and  other  Orientals,  as 
their  languages  could  not  be  written  without 
difliculty  with  pens  made,  like  ours,  from 
quills.  A  i)articular  kind  of  knife  is  used  to 
Hjjlit  the  reed  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23).  (See  Book  for 
a  fuller  account,  Wuitino.  ) 

PENIEL— /oce  of  God  (Gen.  xxxii.  30)— or 
PENUEL  (Judg.  viii.  y)— the  place  at  the 
ford  of  the  Jabbok,  east  of  Jordan,  where 
Jacob  wrestled  with  tho  angel  on  his  return 
from  Mesopotamia.  There  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  the  tower  of  which  was  beaten 
down  by  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  17).  Jeroboam 
rebuilt  and  fortified  the  place  (1  Ki.  xii.  25). 

PKNNY.     (See  Mfasuues,  &c.) 

PENTECOST.  The  first  feast  of  this 
nature  that  haj)pencd  after  our  Lord's  ascen- 
sion was  remarkable  for  the  visible  and  copious 
out])ouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  for  the 
numl)er  oi  converts  gained  by  the  sennon  of 
Peter.  The  first-fruits  of  a  great  harvest  were 
then  rea])ed. 

The  feast  of  Pentecost  was  attended  hy 
great  numbers  of  Jows^  as  we  read  in  Acts  ii. 
5— "There  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews, 
devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven." 
(In  corroboration,  see  Josephus'  Wars,  II., iii., 
1.)    (See  Feast.) 

PENUEL.    (See  Peniel.) 

PEOR,  MOTOT  (Num.  xxiii.  28)-in  He- 
brew  "  the  Peor  "— a  rise  of  ground  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  pai-t  of  the  same  chain  with  Nebo 
and  Pisgah.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  site  of 
an  idol  temple  (Num.  xxv.  3;  Deut  iv.  3,  40). 
(See  Baal-peoh.) 

PERAZIM,    MOUNT.     (See    Baal-per- 

AZIM.) 

PEREZ.     (See  Mene.) 
Pl'^REZ-UZZAH.     (See  Uzzait.) 
PERFECTION  (Ps.  i.  2).    'I'hat  which  is 
entire  and  complete  in  all  its  parts,  without 
defect,  blemish,  or  redundancy,  is  called  perfect. 
The  word  perfection  is  useil  in  various  senses, 
which  can    generally  be  detenuined   by  tho 
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subject  and  connection.  In  Ps.  cxix.  26  the 
Psalmist  says,  "I  have  seen  an  end  of  all 
perfection."  The  meaning  here  seems  to  be, 
that  as  the  most  desirable  things  in  the  view 
of  worldly  men  are  honour,  wealth,  pleasure, 
learning,  so  to  see  an  end  of  these  is  to  see  how 
insignificant  anything  but  God  himself  is  to 
satisfy  an  immortal  soul  (Ps.  cxix.  96).  The 
word  also  means  the  more  mysterious  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith  (Heb.  vi.  1),  or  the  fuU 
measure  and  degree  of  excellence,  holiness,  or 
ba]3piness  (2  Cor,  xiii.  9). 

PERFUME  (Prov.  xxvii.  9).  (See  Anoint, 
Oil.) 

PERGA.    (See  Pamphtlia.) 

PERGAMOS  (Rev.  i.  11),  nowBergama,and 
a  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor.  Here  was  one  of 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia  addressed  by  John, 
from  whose  language  we  infer  that  the  city 
was  infested  by  false  teachers,  who  grossly 
corrupted  the  people,  and  led'them  into  many 
abominable  errors.  It  is  described  by  John  as 
Satan's    seat.      There    are    stiU   to   be    seen 


evidences  of  the  former  magnificence  of  this 
place,  such  as  granite  walls  and  marble  columns, 
and  the  ruins  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  the 
temple  of  Esculapius. 

The  population  of  the  modem  city  is 
variously  estimated  from  15,000  to  30,000,  and 
among  them  3,000  nominal  Christians.  It. 
was  the  birthplace  of  Galen.  There  was  once 
at  Pergamos  a  royal  library,  containing  200,000 
volumes,  which  was  added  by  Cleopatra  to  the 
Alexandrian  library.  It  is  said  that  perga- 
mentum,  the  Latin  word  for  parchment,  is 
derived  from  this  place.  (See  Parchments.) 
The  people  of  the  place  pretend  to  show  the 
very  church  where  the  disciples  assembled  to 
whom  John's  message  was  addressed  (Kev.  ii. 
12),  and  also  the  tomb  of  Antipas  (Rev.  ii,  13). 

PERIZZITES  (Gen.  xxiv.  30)— signifying 
inhabitants  of  unwalled  villages;  a  tribe  of 
the  Canaanites,  or  a  people  mingled  with 
them,  and  scattered  over  tlie  land.  Some  of 
them  existed  till  the  age  of  Solomon,  and  were 
subjected  by  him  to  tribute;  and  even  on  to 
the  period  of  Ezra  (Gen.  xiii.  7;  Josh.  xvii. 
15;  Judg.  iii.  5;  1  KL  ix.  20;  2  Chr.  viii.  7; 
Ezra  ix.  1). 

PERSIA — on  the  monuments,  Parsa — was 
the  original  name  of  a  territory  of  no  great 
dimensions.     In  its  proper  and  more  restricted 
50U 
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sense,  Persia  signifies  the  native  country  of 
the  I*ers3e,  which  is  probably  the  province 
called  Persis  by  the  ancients,  and  Pdrs  by  the 
moderns;  but  Persis,  considered  as  the  king- 
dom of  the  Persians,  which  sub j  legated  the 
Medes,  seems  to  have  comprehended  all  the 
coimtry  to  the  south  of  the  Median  mountains 
and  deserts,  and  to  have  included  Susiana, 
Carmania,  and  Gedrosia,  as  weU  as  Persis 
proper.  Of  the  few  cities  in  Persis  mentioned 
by  the  ancients,  Persepolis,  the  royal  city  of 
the  greatest  Persian  monarchs,  is  the  most 
celebrated;  and  Pasargadae,  another  of  the 
royal  cities,  the  burial-place  of  the  kings,  and 
where  their  treasures  also  were  kept,  was  to 
the  north-east,  at  no  great  distance  from  Per- 
sepolis, near  the  modern  village  of  Murghab. 
Persis,  as  a  province,  was  different  from  Ely- 
mais,  which  had  been  jjeopled  by  a  Semitic 
race.  El3anais,  the  Greek  derivative  of  Elam, 
comprehended,  in  later  times  at  least,  that 
part  of  the  coast  only  which  lies  between  the 
Eulceus  or  Kerah,  and  the  Oroatis  or  Arosis  of 
Arrian.  The  inhabitants  of  Persia  must  have 
come  from  the  East,  as  their  early  language 
certainly  indicates,  and  probably  they  occupied 
their  new  country  eight  centuries  before  Christ. 
These  primeval  settlers  were  divided  into  ten 
castes — three  noble,  thfee  agricultural,  and 
four  pastoral.  The  Pasargadae  were  the  noble 
tribes,  and  to  them  belonged  the  royal  house 
of  the  Achgemenidse.  "  From  antiquity,"  says 
Darius  on  the  rock  of  Behistun,  "  our  race  have 
been  kings.  .  .  There  are  eight  of  our  race 
who  have  been  kings  before  me:  I  am  the 
ninth." 

But  in  a  wider  or  imperial  sense  Persia 
means  the  great  Medo-Persian  empire,  which 
stretched  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus, 
and  from  India  to  Egypt,  embracing  the  whole 
of  Western  Asia  (Ezra.  iv.  5,  6 ;  Esther  i.  3, 
6).  This  empire  was  divided,  according  to 
Herodotus,  into  twenty  satrapies,  and  the 
book  of  Esther  speaks  of  127  provinces.  On 
the  rock  of  Behistun  the  royal  record  is, — 
"  Says  Darius  the  king,  '  By  the  grace  of 
Ormazd  I  am  king;  Ormazd  has  granted  to 
me  the  empire.'  Says  Darius  the  king, 
'These  are  the  countnes  which  have  fallen 
into  my  hands ; — by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have 
become  king  of  them — Persia,  Susiana,  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt;  those  wliich 
are  of  the  sea,  Sparta  and  Ionia ;  Armenia, 
Cappadocia,  Parthia,  Zarangia,  Asia,  Chor- 
asmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  the  Sacae,  the 
Sattagydes,  Arachosia,  and  the  Mecians,  the 
total  amount  being  twenty-three  countries.' " 

The  Greek  legends  about  the  arly  history 
of  Cyrus,  the  originator  of  this  great  dominion, 
may  be  safely  discarded.  Achamenes,  the 
royal-name  father,  was  probably  the  leader  of 
the  last  Persian  immigi-ation.  He,  as  the 
monuments  show,  was  apparently  succeeded 
by  Teisi)es,  he  by  Cambyses  I.,  he  by  C^us., 
he  by  Cambyses  II.,  and  he  by  Cyrus  II.,  or 
the  Great,  the  conqueror  of  Media  and  founder 
of  this  mighty  empire.  The  descriptive  phrase 
at  first,  or  immediately  after  the  compulsory 
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union  of  the  two  nations,  is  "  Medea  and  Per- 
sians" (Dan.  V,  28 ;  vi.  8 ;  Esther  x.  2) ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Xerxes  it  becomes  Persia  and 
Media  (Esth.  i.  3,  18,  19).  The  army  invad- 
inc,'  Greece  ai e  called  Medes  by  Thiicy 
dides  ;  and  the  Medes  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  Jer.  xxv.  25,  are  rendered 
Persians  in  the  Septuagint.     One  of  i 

the  first  great  acts  of  Cyrus  was  to  add 
Lydia  to  his  conquests;  and  he  be- 
sieged and  took  Babylon.  From  his 
monotheistic  sympathies  he  at  once 
showed  kindness  to  the  captive  Jews, 
worshippers,  like  himself,  of  one  God ; 
and  ancient  oracles  had  predicted  such 
generosity.  Jehovah  (Isa.  xliv.  28) 
said  of  Cyrus,  "He  is  my  shepherd, 
and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure ; 
even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt 
be  buiit;  and  to  the  temple,  Thy 
foundation  shall  be  laid.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus." 
In  accordance  with  such  utterances 
the  historian  announces—"  Now,  in 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia 
(that  the  word  of  the  Lord  spoken  by 
the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  might  be 
accomiilished)  the  Lord  stirred  up 
the  spirit  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  that 
he  made  a  proclamation  throughout 
all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in 
writing,  saying.  Thus-  saith  Cyrus 
;  king  of  Persia,  All  the  kingdoms  of 
,  the  earth  hath  the  Lord  God  of  heaven 
;  given  me ;  and  he  hath  charged  me  to  " — *»*= 
'  build  him  an  house  in  Jerusalem, 
which  is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there  among 
you  of  all  his  people  ?  The  Lord  his 
God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  "  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  22,  23).  The  sacred  vessels  were 
restored  by  the  royal  generosity,  and  the  first 
band  of  returning  exiles  soon  after  set  out  for 
their  common  fatherland,  (Ezra,  i.)  After  a 
magnificent  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  Cyrus 
died,  probably  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
Massagetse,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Cambyses — on  the  monuments,  Kabujiva — 
the  m  in  the  name  being  a  Greek  insertion. 
The  tomb  of  Cyrus  was  built  at  Pasargadce, 
the  spot  where  he  had  gained  that  crowning 
,  victory  over  the  Medes  which  enabled  him  to 
annex  them  to  his  own  people,  and  was  con- 
sti-ucted  in  the  genuine  Persian  fashion,  being 
a  tower  of  moderate  size,  solid  below,  with  a 
sepulchral  shrine,  roofed  above,  and  a  very 
small  entrance.  It  was  almost  hid  in  a  thick 
grove  of  trees,  and  contained,  when  first 
examined  by  Alexander's  command,  a  couch, 
sarcophagus,  table,  and  cups  of  gold,  and 
many  garments  adorned  with  precious  stones  ; 
but  it  had  been  plundered  before  his  second 
visit,  on  his  return  from  Bactria,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  a  body  of  magi 
appointed  to  guard  it.  The  inscription  upon 
it,  in  the  Persian  language  and  character,  was 
said  to  be — "  I,  O  man  !  am  Cyrus,  who  gained 
the  empire  for  the  Persians,  and  ruled  over 
Asia.    Do  not,  therefore,  envy  me  this  monu- 
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ment !  ]'  The  description  given  of  the  building 
by  ancient  writers,  as  by  Arrian,  corresponds 
with  its  appearance.  But  the  cuneiform  in- 
scription found  upon  it  has  been  deciphered 


Persian  King  on  his  Throne. 

by  Grotefend  and  Lassen,  the  latter  of  whom 
reads  it — Adam  Qurus  KshA-jathiva  Hakhd- 
manisija— I  am  Cyrus,  the  king,  the  Achae- 
menian. 

The  reign  of  Cambyses  was  noted  for  a  vast 
invasion  of  Egyi^t,  during  which  his  army  was 
overtaken  by  terrible  disasters.  Some  regard 
this  magian  usurpation  as  a  Median  revolution ; 
others  connect  it  with  an  effort  to  restore  the 
old  magian  faith,  or  what  Darius  the  con- 
queror calls  "the  Lie."  The  usurpation  lasted 
seven  months,  and  was  quelled  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Persian  nobility,  who  made  Darius 
king.  Darius  has  thus  hunself  recordetl  the 
struggle — "Says  Darius  the  king,  there  waa 
not  a  man,  neither  Persian  nor  Median,  nor  any 
one  of  our  family,  who  Avould  disi)osses8  of  the 
empire  that  GaumjCtes,  the  Magian.  The 
state  feared  to  resist  him.  He  woidd  fre- 
quently address  the  state,  which  knew  the 
old  Bartius  ;  for  that  reason  he  would  address 
the  state,  saying,  '  Beware,  lest  it  regard  me 
as  if  I  were  not  Bartius,  the  son  of  Cjtus.' 
There  was  not  any  one  bold  enough  to  oppose 
him ;  every  one  was  standing  obetliently  around 
Gaumiltes,  the  magian,  until  I  arrived.  Then 
I  abode  in  the  worship  of  Ormazd;  Ormazd 
brought  help  to  me.  On  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Bagayadish,  tlien  it  was,  with  the 
men  who  were  my  well-Avishers,  I  slew  that 
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Gaumtltes,  the  Magian,  and  the  chief  men  who 
were  his  followers.  The  fort  named  Siktak- 
hotes,  in  the  district  of  Media,  named  Nissea, 
there  I  slew  him;  I  dispossessed  him  of  the 
empire.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  became 
king ;  Ormazd  granted  me  the  sceptre.  Says 
Darius  the  king,  'The  crown  that  had  been 
wrested  from  our  race,  that  I  recovered,  I 
established  it  firmly,  as  in  the  days  of  old  :  thus 
I  did.  The  rites  which  Gaumates,  the  Magian, 
had  introduced,  I  prohibited.  I  reinstituted 
for  the  state  the  sacred  chants  and  sacrificial 
worship,  and  confided  them  to  the  families 
which  Gaumates,  the  Magian,  had  deprived  of 
those  offices.  I  firmly  established  the  kingdom, 
both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces, as  in  the  days  of  old;  thus  I  restored 
that  which  had  been  taken  away.  By  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  I  did  this.  I  laboured  until 
I  had  firmly  established  our  family,  as  in  the 
days  of  old.  I  laboured,  by  the  grace  of 
Ormazd,  in  order  that  Gaumates,  the  Magian, 
might  not  supersede  our  family.'"  "Our 
family  " — the  reigning  house — thus  vanquished 
all  competitors,  and  it  fondly  hoped  for  un- 
changing power,  as  if  it  alone  had  divine  right 
to  rule. 

Darius  Hystaspis — Darayavush  Vishtaspa — 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  confirmed  the 
decrees  of  Cyrus  with  regard  to  the  Jews,  and 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  finished  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign.  But  his  invasion  of 
Greece  led  to  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon ; 
and  after  a  varied  reign  of  thirty-six  years  he 
died  in  the  midst  of  renewed  preparations 
against  Europe.  He  was  succeeded  by  Xerxes 
— Khshayarsha.  Xerxes  immediately  collected 
a  huge  armament.  He  drew  his  levies,  like  his 
father  Darius,  from  all  the  nations  of  that  vast 
continent  which  owned  the  Persian  sway.  But 
the  fleet  was  soon  dispersed  by  Themistocles  at 
Salamis,  the  army  was  beaten  at  Plattea,  and 
Xerxes  fled  homeward  in  disgrace,  and  sought 
consolation  in  his  harem  amidst  sensual  indul- 
gences. An  incestuous  intrigue  hastened  his 
end,  and  he  was  assassinated  B.  c.  4G5.  This 
Xerxes  is  in  all  probability  the  Ahasuerus  of 
the  Book  of  Esther.  The  great  feast,  pro- 
longed for  180  days,  might  be  connected  with  the 
levy  from  all  the  sati-apies  for  the  proj^osed 
invasion  of  Greece ;  and  the  ' '  tribute  laid  on  the 
land  and  on  the  isles  of  the  sea,"  spoken  of  at 
the  close  of  the  book,  might  be  an  attempt  to 
recruit  his  exhausted  exchequer  after  his 
ignominious  defeat  and  flight.  The  tyrant 
who  invaded  Greece,  who  scourged  the  Helles- 
pont, laid  his  royal  mandate  on  mount  Atlios, 
and  ruthlessly  murdered  the  son  of  Pythius, 
has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  frantic  and 
debased  monarch  who  repudiated  his  wife 
because  she  would  not  exi^ose  herself  to  the 
gaze  of  drunken  revellers,  and  who  was  so  far 
under  the  influence  of  an  intriguing  and  ambi- 
tious favourite,  as,  at  his  suggestion,  to  devote 
a  large  body  of  his  industrious  subjects  to 
wanton  massacre  and  pillage. 

Xerxes  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes 
—Artakhshatra— whose  mother  is  said  by 
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several  ancient  authors  to  have  been  a  Jewess — 
probably,  in  that  case,  Esther.  The  long  reign 
of  Artaxerxes,  surnamed  Longimanus — a  reign 
of  forty  years— was  not  distinguished  by  any 
great  event. 

Many  have  identified  Artaxerxes  with  the 
Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  But 
Artaxerxes  appears  to  have  been  both  a  mser 
and  better  prince  than  the  degraded  and  capri- 
cious voluptuary  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  His 
people  called  him  Bahman,  or  "the  Kind ;"  and 
he  is  probably  the  Artaxerxes  alluded  to  in 
Ezra  vii.  11-26;  Neh.  ii.  1-8,  where  both 
paragraphs  record  his  kindness.  His  succes- 
sors need  not  be  mentioned  here. 

The  last  king  was  Darius  Codomannus. 
His  Jot  was  cast  in  evil  days ;  and  the  Persian 
empire,  sunk  in  effeminacy  and  cowardice, 
ended  with  his  death.  In  the  terrible  struggle 
which  prostrated  Persia,  Darius  seems  to  have 
been  to  some  extent  the  aggressor.  His  vast 
wealth  was  employed  freely  in  stirring  up 
Greece  to  make  war  upon  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia.  "By  his  strength,  through  his 
riches,  he  shall  stir  up  all  nations  against  the 
realm  of  Greece."  Such  is  the  prediction  of 
Daniel,  verified  by  the  reality.  Alexander 
was  provoked  at  length  ip  invade  the  territory 
of  his  great  and  menacing  antagonist.  In  B.  c. 
331  the  last  battle  was  fought,  which  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Persepolis,  the  capital  of  Darius,  was  situated 
in  the  vast  plain  of  Merdusht,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Bendamir  and  the  Kur,  and  about 
35  miles  north-east  of  Shiraz.  Its  modern 
name  is  Takht-i-Jemshid,  or  Chehel  Minar — 
the  "Forty  Pillars."  The  old  Persic  name 
seems  to  have  been  Parcakarta — "  City  of  the 
Persian ; "  and  the  Greek  name  does  not  occur 
in  Greek  wo-iters  till  after  the  era  of  Alexander. 
The  Persian  appellation  is  Istakhr,  the  name 
of  a  hill  in  the  vicinity;  though  the  word 
itself  signifies  a  pond,  or  artificial  reservoir. 
Travellers  vie  with  one  another  in  their  gor- 
geous descrii^tions  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis — 
the  vastness  and  splendour  of  its  buildings,  the 
terraced  platform  on  which  its  palaces  stood, 
its  noble  portals  and  sweeping  staircases,  its 
elegant  fretted  work,  its  rows  of  massive  pillars, 
its  mjrthical  sculptures,  and  its  sumptuous 
halls.  The  platform  on  which  the  palace 
stands  is  marked  by  three  terraces,  and  faces 
the  cardinal  points;  while  on  its  circuit  are 
the  remains  of  fallen  walls  and  towers.  The 
first  ascent  from  the  plain  was  by  a  vast  flight 
of  steps,  the  slope  of  which  is  so  gradual  that 
horsemen  can  ride  to  the  summit.  The  door- 
ways are  beautifully  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs,  not  unlike  those  of  Nineveh — symbolic 
guardians  of  the  royal  edifice.  All  around  is 
grand  and  imposing.  Toward  the  east  lies  the 
amj)le  terrace  which  supports  the  famous  forty 
pillars.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  words  a 
correct  idea  of  these  superb  and  ccmiplicated 
ruins,  the  scene  is  so  vast ;  and  the  dilapidation 
is  still  majestic  in  its  fallen  magnificence. 
The  i)alaces  of  the  Persian  despots  resembled 
theii-  empire— a  brief  gleam  of  splendour,  sink- 
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ing  at  once  into  disastrous  gloom.  The  love  of 
ornament  and  display  is  everywhere  conspicu- 
ous. There  were  no  less  than  five  terraces,  tlu*ee 
of  them  already  referred  to,  as  leading,  the  first 
to  the  i^latform,  the  second  to  the  Chehel  !Minar, 
and  the  third  to  a  building  yet 
beyond  it.  But  there  were  still 
other  two  connected  with  other 
structures,  and  in  one  of  these 
occurs  a  sculpture  of  the  royal 
presence.  That  this  immense 
structure  was  the  work  of  vari- 
ous monarchs  admits  not  of  a 
doubt.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  Cyi-us  be  connected  to 
any  extent  with  the  gigantic 
buildings ;  but  the  recent  read- 
ings of  the  cuneiform  legends 
have  found  the  name  of  Darius 
in  peculiar  ]iromiuence.  Dur- 
ing his  life  the  platform  and  the 
Eillared  colonnade  may  have 
een  constructed,  while  other 
portions  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
Aerxes  and  Artaxerxcs  Ochus. 
The  palace  that  bears  upon  it 
the  name  of  Darius  is  therefore 
the  most  ancient  portion  of  the 
pile,  for  the  legend  is,  "  Darius, 
the  great  King,  King  of  kings, 
King  of  the  nations,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  the  Achaemenian,  he 
has  executed  this  sculpture." 
On  another  slab,  2G  feet  Ion 
following  inscri]>tion : — "The  great  Ormazd, 
who  is  the  chief  of  the  gods,  he  established 


Darius  (as)  king.  He  bestowed  on  him 
the  emi)ire.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  (has) 
Darius  become  king."  There  is  also  a  third. 
"Says  Darius  the  king,  May  Ormazd  bring 
help  to  me  with  the  deities  who  guard  my 
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occurs  the  I  house,  and  may  Ormazd  protect  this  province 
from  slavery,  from  decrejiitude,  from  lying. 
Let  not  war,  nor  slavery,  nor  decrepitude,  nor 
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lies  obtain  power  over  this  province.  That  I 
hereby  commit  to  Ormazd,  with  the  deities 
who  guard  my  house.  That  may  Ormazd 
accomplish  for  me,  with  the  deities  who  guard 
my  house."  It  is  plain  that  Darius  wished  to 
establish  his  kingdom ;  and  therefore  he  is 
anxious  to  reiDeat  his  claim,  and  guard  it  by 
Divine  right  and  genuine  succession.  Similar 
inscriptions  of  Xerxes  are  also  found  on  various 
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parts  of  the  building ;  and  we  find  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  first  Darius  thus  asserting  his 
royal  prerogative  in  true  Persian  style, — "I 
am  Artaxerxes,  the  King  of  kings,  the  son  of 
King  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  King  Darius,  the 
son  of  King  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  King 
Xerxes,  the  son  of  King  Darius,  who  was  the 
son  of  one  named  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  one 
named  Arsames,  an  Achsemenian." 
The    Persian    government    was    despotic, 
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though  there  was  a  council  of  state  called 
together  on  great  emergencies — "the  seven 
men  who  see  the  king's  face."  The  empire  was 
divided  into  satrapies,  for  the  purpose  of 
government  and  the  collection  of  revenue. 
Each  satrap  under  Darius  paid  a  fixed  sum  to 
him,  and  also  maintained  the  necessary  troops 
in  his  own  province.  The  royal  scribes  were 
important  functionaries  of  state,  and  their 
chronicles  were  laid  up  in  the 
chief  cities.  Thus  search  was 
made  in  "the  house  of  the  rolls  " 
for  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  it 
was  found  at  Achmetha  I  Ezra 
vi.  1).  Similarly  also  in  Esth. 
vi.  1,2,  "  the  book  of  chronicles'' 
is  referred  to.  A  common 
j)hrase,  which  has  become  pro- 
verbial, is,  "the  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  which 
altereth  not."  Thus  Dan.  vi. 
8-12:  "Now,  0  king,  establish 
the  decree,  and  sign  the  writing, 
that  it  be  not  changed,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  which  altereth  not. 
Wherefore  king  Darius  signed 
the  writing  and  the  decree  .  .  . 
The  king  answered  and  said,  the 
thing  is  true,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  altereth  not."  These 
words  certainly  mean  that  edicts 
could  nbt  be  capriciously  or  immediately  altered, 
but  not  that  they  were  beyond  the  power  of 
modification  or  abolition ;  for  the  Book  of 
Esther  shows  that  if  a  decree  could  not  be 
reversed,  it  might  be  neutralized  by  another  and 
subsequent  one.  The  union  of  so  many  distant 
satrapies  under  one  central  government  neces- 
sitated a  system  of  posting,  and  a  vivid  picture 
of  such  an  organization — scribes,  translators, 
and  couriers— is  given  in  Esth.  viii.  9-14. 
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The  royal  revenues  were  partly  pecuniary 
taxation  and  partly  exaction  of  the  fruits  of 
husbandry,  for  the  king's  household  or  the 
maintenance  of  the  army.  The  queen's  toilet 
and  wardrobe  were  provided  for  by  the  revenue 
of  certain  cities  or  districts  ;  and  according  tt) 
that  portion  of  dress  to  which  their  funds  were 
devoted,  they  received  such  names  as  queen's 
veil,  and  queen's  girdle.  The  court  consisted 
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of  an  immense  retinue,  royal  servants  and 
guards.  According  to  Ctesias,  15,000  i)ersons 
were  fed  at  the  king's  table.  The  king  drank 
only  of  the  water  of  the  Choaspes,  which  was 
carried  about  in  silver  vessels  for  his  use.  The 
salt  of  his  table  came  fi'om  the  African  desert, 
and  the  wine  he  drank  was  imported  from 
Syria.  The  surveillance  of  the  royal  harem 
was  committed  to  eunuchs ;  and  so  great  was  the 
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number  of  concubines,  that  a  new  one  is  said 
to  have  been  presented  to  the  king  every  day ; 
and  no  one  who  had  been  once  with  him  was 
admitted  a  second  time  without  special  sum- 
mons. Polygamy  was  freely  practised;  but 
the  severity  of  masters  to  slaves  was  carefully 
restrained.  The  Persian  youth  were  taught 
three  things—"  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak 
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truth."  The  royal  grounds  or  demesnes  were 
called  in  the  native  tongue  by  a  word  which 
the  Greek  spelled  as  "paradise."  The  kings 
were  fond  of  building  and  hunting,  as  well  as 
of  warring.  The  soldiers  had  a  bow  and  a 
short  spear,  a  small  helmet,  and  a  tunic  formed 
of  steel  scales.  The  old  Persian  dress  for  the 
people  was  tight,  but  the  loose  Median  vest- 
ments in  course  of  time  superseded  it. 

The  earliest  religion  of  Persia  was  pure  and 
simple  theism,  without  images  or  altars.  The 
supreme  divinity  was  called  Ormazd,  or 
Ahuramazda,  the  great  Giver  of  life.  But 
another  being  was  acknowledged  in  course  of 
time,  the  offspring  of  speculation  on  the  origin 
of  evil,  Ahriman,  or  Angromanjois.  Zoroaster 
appears  to  have  been  a  monotheist,  as  is  shown 
in  the  Gathas  of  the  Zenda vesta,  or  perhaps  he 
attempted  to  represent  two  causes  in  one  being ; 
but  Aliriman,  tlie  evil  one,  is  never  referred  to 
on  the  monuments.  Afterwards  dualism  pre- 
vailed, and  each  of  the  rival  deities  was 
surrounded  by  genii.  This  earlier  and  purer 
faith  came  also,  in  progress  of  centuries,  in  con- 
tact with  Scythian  magianism,  which  worship- 
ped the  elements,  sun,  stars,  and  especially 
fire,  and  was  gradually  corrupted.  The 
modern  fire  worshippers  are  called  Parsees, 
which  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  original 
name.  Zoroastrian  dualism  is  apparently  re- 
ferred to  by  Isaiah,  xlv.7,    "  I  form  the  light, 
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and  create  darkness ;  I  make  peace,  and  create 
evil,     I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things." 

The  language  of  the  old  Persians,  as  found 
in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Zendavesta,  wan 
closely  allied  to  Sanscrit,  as  many  sclK^lars 
like  Haug,  Bumouf,  and  Si)iegel,  have  abund- 
antly shown.  This  Zend  tongue  is  found  in 
its  second  stage  on  the  Achajmenian  monu- 
ments. In  its  third  stage  it  is 
called  the  Pehlvi,  or  Huzvarcsh, 
and  was  spoken  under  the  Sassanid 
dynasty.  What  is  termed  the 
Parsee  followed  ;  and  the  modern 
Persian,  though  it  abounds  with 
Arabic  forms,  is  yet  mainly  Aryan 
in  its  structure,  and  is  in  many 
respects  such  a  successor  of  the  old 
tongue  as  Italian  is  of  the  classic 
Latin. 

PESTILENCE  (Jer.  xxL  6),  or 
'  PLAGUE,  expresses  all  sorts  of 
distempers  and  calamities.  The 
Hebrew  word  which  properly  sig- 
nifies the  2^la9ue  is  applied  to  all 
eiiidemical  and  contagious  diseases. 
A  pestilent  fellow  is  one  who  is 
mischievous,  and  disposed  to  cor- 
rupt and  ruin  a  multitude  (Acts 
xxiv.  5).     (See  Plague.) 

PESTLE  AND  MORTAR 
(Prov.  xxvii.  22).  The  mortar  was 
a  hollow  vessel  for  holding  grain, 
manna,  or  anything  else  that  was 
to  be  ijounded  by  the  pestle  (Num. 
xi.  8).  Mortars  are  emjiloyed  in 
the  East  for  rice  and  cofiee  at  the 
present  day.  Criminals  were  some- 
times beaten  to  death  in  this  way.  The  phrase 
in  Proverbs  is  meant  to  show  that  folly  cannot 
be  separated  from  a  fool  as  grain  can  be 
shelled  in  a  mortar. 

PETER— rocA;  (John  i.  40)— the  son  of 
Jonas,  or  Jona,  hence  called  Simon  Bar-jona 
(Matt.  xvi.  17).  ■  He^  was  the  brother  of 
Andrew,  and  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida.  His 
original  name  was  Simon,  or  Simeon.  The 
name  Cephas  (a  Syriac  word  signifying  a  rock, 
and  in  Latin  petra,  translated  Peter)  was 
given  him  when  he  was  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship  (John  i.  42:  comp.  Matt.  xvi.  18).  He 
had  a  family  residence  at  Capernaum.  His 
mother-in-law  was  healed  of  a  fever  by  Jesus 
(Matt.  viii.  14;  Mark  i.  29;  Luke  iv.  38),  and 
he  was  by  occupation  a  fisherman  (Luke  v. 
1-3).  In  the  presence  of  Jesus  there  was  an 
extraordinary  draught  of  fishes,  the  vast  num- 
bers of  which  filled  and  almost  sank  the  shim. 
Peter  was  so  amazed  at  a  miracle  done  in  his 
own  boat,  and  by  his  own  fishing-tackle,  that 
he  exclaimed,  "Depart  from  me  ;  for  I  am  a 
sinful  man,  O  Lord"  (Luke  v.  8,  9).  iMany 
wonderful  incidents  of  Peter's  life  are  recordetl 
in  the  gospels.  When  Jesus  came  to  the 
labouring  skiff  in  which  the  disciples  had  em- 
barked, which  had  been  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
and  came  to  them  walking  over  the  billows, 
Peter  requested  at  once  to  join  him,  and  did 
walk  for  a  few  moments  on  the  water  (Matt. 
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xiv.  29).  He  was  the  first  to  avow  his  faith  in 
the  Messiahship  of  his  Master  (Matt.  xvi. 
16).  His  mind,  however,  had  not  attained  to 
elevated  views  of  the  claim  and  offices  of  the 
Messiah ;  for  he  had  the  audacity  to  rebuke 
Christ  when  he  spoke  of  suffering  and  dying 
(Matt.  xvi.  22,  23).  He  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  Great  Teacher,  for  while  many  were 
deserting  Jesus,  He  appealed  to  the  apostles, 
and  said,  "  AVill  ye  also  go  away?  Then 
Simon  Peter  answered  him.  Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go  ?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life "  (John  vi.  67,  68).  When  Jesus  proposed 
to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  Peter  rebelled,  and 
when  convinced  of  his  fault,  his  mind 
rebounded  to  the  other  extrerje  in  its  fulness, 
and  he  cried,  "not  only  my  feet,  but  also  my 
hands  and  my  head."  Wlien  Jesus  foretold 
the  cowardly  desertion  of  his  disciples,  "Peter 
said  unto  him.  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow  thee 
now?  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake  " 
(John  xiii.  37,  38).  But  Christ's  words  were 
fulfilled,  for  he  once  and  again,  and  a  third 
time  with  imjirecations,  denied  all  relationship 
and  all  knowledge  of  him.  When  the  band  of 
soldiers  were  about  to  lay  hold  on  Jesus,  the 
spirit  of  Peter  flashed  up  indeed ;  for,  "having 
a  sword,  he  drew  it,  and  smote  the  high  jiriest's 
servant,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear"  (John  xviii. 
10).  But  during  the  trial  his  Master's  look  of 
reproving  love  convicted  him  of  his  sin,  and 
"he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."  Our  Lord 
received  him  again  into  his  confidence,  and 
his  commission  to  Mary  Magdalene  was,  "Go, 
tell  the  disciples  and  Peter."  Peter,  now 
restored,  professed  his  attachment  thrice,  and 
solemnly,  when  he  received  the  commis- 
sion, "Feed  my  sheep,"  (John  xxi.  15,  &c.) 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost  he  preached  that 
wondrous  sermon  by  which  three  thousand 
were  converted.  In  company  with  John  he 
healed  a  lame  man  at  the  temple-gate,  addressed 
the  assembled  crowd,  was  imprisoned,  and 
boldly  vindicated  himself  before  the  sanhedrim 
(Acts  iv.  19,  20).  Afterwards  we  find  him  at 
Samaria,  in  victorious  conflict  with  Simon 
Magus.  Then  we  read  of  him  at  Lydda 
healing  a  paralytic  named  Eneas,  and  at  Joppa 
raising  Tabitha,  or  Dorcas,  from  the  dead  (Acts 
ix.  32-39).  His  Master  had  work  of  a  peculiar 
nature  set  apart  for  him,  and  therefore 
favoured  him  with  a  vision  which  taught  that 
ceremonial  distinction  among  difl'erent  races 
of  men  was  abolished,  and  that  Jew  and 
Gentile  were  alike  before  God.  A  second  time 
he  was  imprisoned,  and  about  to  be  put  to 
death ;  but  the  angel  of  God  miraculously 
delivered  him.  We  find  him  at  a  subsequent 
period  addressing  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  on 
a  matter  in  which  his  own  experience  was  an 
infallible  instructor  (Acts  xv.  7).  We  know, 
too,  that  at  Antioch  he  became  indecisive  and 
inconsistent  on  the  very  point  which  he  had  so 
clearly  maintained  in  the  meti-opolitan  synod 
(Gal.  ii.  11,  12).  Paul  disliked  such  vacilla- 
tion, and  rebuked  him  (Gal.  ii.  14).  Thus  the 
reUgious  life  of  this  apostle,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close,  is  filled  with  the  most 
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interesting  incidents.  He  was  with  Christ  during 
his  ministry,  probably,  more  than  any  other 
man.  _  He  was  the  most  decided  and  forward  of 
the  disciples,  followed  his  Divine  Master  in  his 
most  eventful  journeys,  and  was  with  him  when 
he  performed  his  most  wonderful  miracles. 

Prom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  ilhis- 
trious  course  we  are  struck  with  Peter's 
fearlessness  and  simplicity,  his  strong  faith 
and  ardent  love,  the  promptness  and  decision 
with  which  he  carried  out  his  Master's  instruc- 
tions, and  the  distinguished  regard  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  fellow-apostles.  ^  That 
Peter  was  too  forward  and  positive  in  his  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  Christ  may  be  ad- 
mitted, without  any  impeachment  of  his  mo- 
tives or  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  He  went 
forward  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  fell  back ; 
he  was  swayed  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
The  general  impression  made  on  the  mind  of 
a  superficial  reader  of  the  Bible  respecting 
Peter's  character  ought  not  to  be  unfavour- 
able ;  though  there  is  tlie  one  deep  and  aggra- 
vated sin  of  denying  Christ.  Peter  was  alone 
in  denying  his  Master ;  but  he  was  not  alone  in 
forsaking  and  fleeing  from  him.  ' '  Then  all  the 
disciples  forsook  him  and  fled,"  is  the  mournful 
record  of  inspiration.  The  fulness  of  Peter's 
forgiveness  exceeded  anmeasurably  all  the 
guilt  and  aggravation  of  his  sin;  and  the 
history  of  his  life  and  apostleship  is  of  itself 
an  eternal  monument  of  the  purity,  consistency, 
and  elevation  of  his  Christian  character. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  when  or  where  Peter 
died.  It  is  si^pposed  that  he  suft'ered  martyr- 
dom ;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest,  im- 
prisonment, and  crucifixion  are  related  very 
particularly  by  some  of  the  ancient  historians. 
It  is  said  that  the  Christians  at  Rome  asked 
Peter  to  flee ;  but  a  vision  of  the  Lord  pre- 
vented him.  He  was  condemned  to  be  cruci- 
fied, and  was  put  to  death  with  his  head 
downwards,  while  the  body,  on  being  taken 
down,  was  biiried  near  the  "  Triumphal 
Way."  There  is,  however,  so  little  confi- 
dence to  be  i)laced  in  these  accounts  that  we 
shall  present  only  another  of  them  to  the 
reader,  and  that  rather  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
There  is  an  ancient  prison  in  Pome  called 
the  Mamertine  prison.  It  is  considered  the 
oldest  building  of  any  kind  in  the  city,  and 
derives  its  name  from  Martius,  or  Mamertinus, 
the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  by  whom  it  was 
built.  The  tradition  is  that  Peter  and  Paul 
were  both  confine  1  in  this  prison  by  order  uf 
Nero,  the  Romr.n  emperor  ;  and  it  is  not  i: 
probable  that  they  both  suffered  martyrdi 
here  about  the  year  65.  But  few  can  be  fouiiu 
credulous  enough  to  believe  the  guides  in  the 
Mamertine  prison,  when  they  pretend  to  show 
the  very  pillar  to  which  Peter  was  fastened 
when  he  sealed  his  faithfulness  as  an  apostle 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  the  blood  of  a  martyr. 
His  wife,  according  to  tradition,  is  said  to  have 
accompanied  him  in  his  travels  (1  Cor.  ix.  5), 
and  to  have  been  also  martyred ;  while  her 
husband,  on  seeing  her  led  to  execution,  bade 
her  be  mmdful  of  her  Lord. 
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Wliatever  we  say  of  such  stories,  it  is 
very  probable  that  Feter  came  to  Rome  and 
suffered  martyrdom.  Though  Papists  make 
so  much  of  it,  Protestants  have  no  roasori 
to  deny  it.  His  being  at  Rome  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  his  being  bishop  or 
primate  of  the  whole  Church,  and  bequeath- 
ing supremacy  and  prerogative  to  his  so- 
called  successors.  The  germs  of  truth  seem 
to  be  in  such  old  traditions  of  Peter's  having 
visited  Rome — traditions  beginning  in  the 
very  age  in  which  this  apostle  left  the  world. 
Papias,  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
TertuUian,  Caius,  Origen,  and  Eusebius  agree 
in  the  report  that  Peter  was  martyred  at 
Rome ;  and  there  is  no  counter-tradition. 
Where  an  event  that  must  soon  have  been  so 
notorious  as  this  martyrdom  is  so  unanimously 
attested,  there  is  no  reason  to  call  its  authen- 
ticity in  qiiestion.  In  this  last  portion  of 
Peter's  career  was  fulfilled  the  Lord's  prophecy, 
John  xxi.  18, 19. 

Our  Lord,  when  he  changed  the  apostle's 
name,  did  not  at  tlie  time  assign  the  reason ; 
but  he  afterwards  did  so  on  a  memorable 
occasion.  When  Christ  said  to  his  apostles, 
"But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am?  Simon  Peter 
answered  and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God"  (Matt.  xvi.  15,  16). 
Having  made  this  prompt  and  full  confession, 
he  was  congratulated  l)y  the  following  answer : 
— "And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-joua :  for  flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee^  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And  1  say 
also  unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church  ;  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it "  {v.  17, 
18).  It  seems  clear  that  Jesus  took  occasion 
now  to  explain  why  he  had  changed  Peter's 
name  at  the  commencement  of  his  apostleship. 
The  English  version  cannot  preserve  the  simi- 
larity of  sound  and  of  words  which  the  Saviour 
employed ;  and  if  he  spoke  in  Syro-Chaldaic, 
the  resemblance  would  be  closer  even  than  it 
appears  in  the  original  Greek.  Peter  had  con- 
fessed his  Messiahship,  and  his  Master  says. 
Thou  art  Rock,  and  on  the  self-same  Rock  I 
will  build  my  Church;  i.€.,  I  called  thee  Rock 
— this  confession  proves  thou  hast  been  well 
named — I  will  build  my  Church  on  thee.  The 
Saviour  intended  to  confer  an  honour  upon 
Peter,  because  of  his  confession.  That  honour 
is  declared  in  these  words,  "  on  the  self-same 
rock,"  or  on  him  who  had  been  sumamed 
Rock,  would  he  build  his  Church.  The  con- 
fessor was  to  be  honoured  by  being  made  in 
some  sense  a  foundation  of  the  church.  Now, 
Christ  himself  is  the  one  foundation — "the 
chief  corner  stone;"  yet  his  apostles  so  far 
resemble  him — "ye  are  built  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  the  apostles  and  prophets"  (Eph.  ii. 
20).  There  are  human  foundations  lying  them- 
selves on  the  Divine  basis.  We  read,  too,  in 
the  Apocalypse,  "  And  the  wall  of  the  city 
had  twelve  foundations,  and  in  them  the  names 
of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb  "  (Rev.  xxi. 
14).  Not  only  Peter,  but  all  the  apostles  are 
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foundations— Christ  still  being  the  "head  of 
the  comer."  These  references  to  the  apostles 
must  allude  to  their  work  in  founding  her 
churches,— the  founders  of  the  Christian 
Church  are,  in  Oriental  figure,  its  founda- 
tions. Now,  Peter  was  the  first  to  confess 
Christ,  and  our  Lord  gave  him  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  found  the  Church.  First  in 
confession,  he  was  first  in  honour.  On  the 
day  of  Pentecost  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  Christian,  Church  ;  and  thotigh  he  was 
especially  "the  apostle  of  the  circumcision," 
yet  he  was  selected  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  Gentile  Christian  Church  in  the  house 
of  Cornelius  the  Roman  centurion.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  all  that  the  words  imply :  they  are 
merely  the  description  of  a  personal  honour 
which  was  to  be  conferred  on  Peter — a  reward 
for  the  priority  of  his  confession.  Such  an 
interpretation  does  no  violence  to  the  Saviour's 
language.  Some  suppose  Jesus  to  have  pointed 
to  himself  as  the  Rock;  others  regard  the 
sentiment  of  Peter's  confession  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church.  Such  expositions  are 
forced,  and  would  perhaps  have  never  been 
proposed  but  for  the  abuse  of  this  passage 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Popish  Church. 
Personal  honour  given  to  Peter  was  not 
official  superiority  over  his  colleagues.  Such 
supremacy  Peter  never  enjoyed.  The  notion 
of  his  being  first  bishop  of  Rome  is  a  silly 
fallacy — ^the  chair  of  St.  Peter  he  never  sat 
on  ;  and  this  passage  of  Matthew,  so  inter- 
preted as  we  have  done,  gives  no  countenance 
to  the  popish  do^ma.  It  neither  speaks  of  a 
primacy,  nor  limits  it  to  Rome,  nor  declares 
it  transmissible  only  in  a  direct  line  of  Italian 
piimates.  Yet,  as  the  first  herald  of  the 
Gospel  after  the  ascension,  Peter  stands  first 
in  the  evangelical  catalogue  as  "the  first, 
Simon,  who  is  also  called  Peter."  We  find  him 
also  named  in  this  way,  "Peter  standing  up 
Avith  the  eleven"  (Acts  ii.  14);  "Peter  and 
the  rest  of  the  apostles"  (Acts  ii.  37).  For 
more  than  300  years  no  other  interpretation 
than  the  one  we  have  advanced  was  ever 
heard  of  or  hinted  at.  All  who  knew  or  spoke 
Greek  never  doubted  that  Peter  and  the  Rock 
are  identified.  Chrysostom,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
and  Pope  Leo  the  First,  started  the  other 
modes  of  exposition.  Jerome  admits  that 
Peter,  though  a  married  man,  was  the  Rock. 

The  apostle's  mind  was  saturated  with  Jew- 
ish tlaought ;  to  him  the  old  economy  had  not 
been  supplanted,  but  it  had  passed  over  into 
the  new  and  spiritual  dispensation,  having 
burst  its  national  barriers. 

Peter,  epistles  of.  They  are  called 
epistles  general,  because  they  were  not  addressed 
to  any  particular  church  or  community  of 
believers.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  a  time  of  violent  persecution,  by 
which  the  converts  were  scattered  abroad  (1 
Pet.  i.  1 ;  iv.  16-19).  The  date  usually  assigned 
to  them  is  between  A.  D.  64  and  6G.  Babylon, 
from  which  the  first  of  these  epistles  was 
written  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  is  supposed  to  be  Baby- 
lon on  the  Euphrates,  which,  though  in  ruins, 
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contained  many  thousand  inhabitants,  among 
whom  were  very  many  Jews.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  Babylon  is  not  intended ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  in  favour  of 
any  other  place,  it  is  safest  to  take  the  place 
which  is  most  generally  known  and  mentioned 
by  that  name.  Both  the  epistles  of  Peter 
express  the  noble  vehemence  and  fervour  of 
nis  spirit,  his  full  knowledge  of  the  genius  and 
tendency  of  Christianity,  and  his  strong  assur- 
ance of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  all  he 
taught. 

Peter,  first  epistle  of.  The  first  epistle, 
which  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  bears  upon  it 
the  image  of  its  author ;  for  his  soul  seems  to 
have  stamped  an  impression  of  itself  on  every 
sentiment  and  action.  The  apostle  bids  the 
elect  strangers  reckon  it  no  novelty  if  severe 
persecution  were  to  fall  upon  them;  patience 
under  unmerited  trial  became  them.  The  trial 
of  faith  issues  in  glory.  The  Saviour  is  a 
pattern  of  suffering — even  slaves  are  to  bear 
wrong  submissively.  Husbands  and  wives  are 
to  cherish  such  love  to  each  other  as  shall 
enable  them  to  perform  their  respective  duties. 
Elders  are  to  watch  over  the  flock  with  cheer- 
ful and  affectionate  superintendence  ;  and  the 
whole  Christian  community  are  to  be  charac- 
terized by  humility.  The  tone  and  language 
of  the  epistle  point  to  a  season  of  impending 
trial  and  danger.  It  is  a  warning  to  the  faith- 
ful to  anticipate  such  a  critical  [>eriod  by  a 
careful  preparation.  Peter  is  the  apostle  of 
hope. 

The  elect  strangers  addressed  by  Peter 
lived  in  "  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia."  These  provinces  are  named  in 
a  circuit,  just  as  one  would  describe  them  if  he 
viewed  them  from  Babylon.  If  Silas  be  the 
same  vnth.  Sylvanus,  then  he,  having  travelled 
in  those  countries  with  Paul,  might  have 
brought  such  a  report  to  Peter  as,  under  the 
Spirit,  induced  the  apostle  to  write  this 
letter.  Peter  had  not  made  a  missionary  tour 
in  those  countries  himself;  yet  the  letter  sent 
by  Silas,  who  was  known  to  these  churches 
would  be  readily  received  as  an  authentic  docu- 
ment. It  is  undoubted  that  the  elect  strangers 
were  Christians.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  Jews  prior  to  their  conversion-  Yet  such 
a  theory  cannot  apply  to  all  of  them.  It  could 
not  be  said  of  Jews  that  they  had  in  the  past 
part  of  their  lives  been  given  to  "abominable 
idolatries"  (1  Pet.  iv.  3).  Yet  so  many  Old 
Testament  allusions,  so  many  applications  of 
its  ijhraseology,  so  many  thoughts  clothed  in 
its  striking  and  impressive  diction,  could  have 
been  appropriate  only  to  such  as  had  x^ossessed 
and  believed  in  the  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures. 
Perhaps  not  a  few  of  the  persons  to  whom 
Peter  wrote  had  been  Jewish  ])roselytes  from 
Gentilism  before  they  embraced  Christianity. 

The  style  of  this  epistle  has  a  resemblance  in 
Home  places  to  Peter's  recorded  addresses  in 
the  Acts.  The  accompanying  witness  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  referred  to  in  the  same  way  in  1 
Pet.  i.  12  and  in  Acts  v.  32.  1'he  reference 
to  the  f uhSlment  of  a>n  ancient  Messianic  oracle 
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is  quoted  with  a  similar  application  in  1  Pet. 
ii,  8  and  in  Acts  iv.  11.  A  peculiar  mode  of 
allusion  to  the  death  of  crucifixion,  and  to  its 
instrument  of  torture,  the  "tree,"  is  found  in 
Acts  V.  30;  X.  39;  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  The  follow- 
ing marked  references  to  the  Old  Testament 
are  found  in  the  epistle  : — 

1  Pet.  i.  16,  Lev.  xi.  64. 

24,  25, Isa.  xl.  6,  &c. 

ii.  3, Ps.  xxxiv.  9. 

4, Ps.  cxviii.  16. 

■ 6, Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

7, Ps.  cxviii.  22. 

"  Q  jExod.  xix  5,  6. 

"-^ (Isa.  xliu.  20,  21. 

10, Hos.  ii.  23. 

17, Prov.  xxiv.  21. 

22, Isa.  liii.  4,  6, 7,9. 

iii.  6 Gen.  xviii.  12. 

10-12, Ps.  xxxiv.  13,  &a 

14,  15 Isa.  viii.  12,  &c. 

20, Gen.  vi.  3,  12. 

iv.  8, Prov.  X.  12; 

xvii.  9. 

18,  xi.Sl. 

V.  5, V.  34. 

—  7 Ps.  iv.  23. 

Peter  has  referred  to  the  epistles  of  Paul  in 
his  own  second  letter  (2  Pet  iiL  15) ;  and  many 
sections  of  his  first  e^jistle  have  a  close  resem- 
blance of  thought  and  sentiment  to  numerous 
paragraphs  in  the  writing's  of  his  "beloved 
brother."    Compare 

1  Peti.  3 Eph.  1.  3. 

20, Eom.  iv.  24;  xvi. 

25 ;  Col.  i.  26. 

• ii.  13, ..Eom.  xiii.  1-5. 

IG  &c., Gal  V.  13. 

18:  iii.  1, Eph.  vi.  5;  OoL 

iii.  18. 

iii.  3,  4, ITim.  ii.  9. 

22 Eph.  i.  20,  &c. 

iv.  10, Eom.  xii.  6,  &c. 

V.  1, viii.  18. 

8, 1  Thess.  v.  6. 

14 1  Cor.  xvi.  20; 

Eom.  xvi.  16; 
1  Thess.  V.  '26. 
Peter  wrote  to  "strangers  scattered;"  and 
James  wrote  to  "the  twelve  tribes  which  are 
scattered  abroad."  Some  similarity  of  thought 
may  therefore  be  anticipated,  as  we  perceive  in 

1  Pet.  i.  6,  7, Jas.  i.  2.  3. 

24,  10,11. 

3,23 18. 

ii.  1, 2, 21. 

iv.  8, V.  20. 

Peter,  second  epistle  op.  It  is  shorter 
than  the  first,  more  general  in  its  nature, 
and  has  sjiecial  reference  to  the  malicious  se- 
ductions of  false  teachers.  Christians  are 
exhorted  to  grow  in  all  spiritual  attainments. 
Scoffers  are  exposed,  especially  those  who  said 
in  ignorant  scepticism,  "  Where  is  the  promise 
of  his  coming?"  The  apostle  explains  why 
His  coming  has  been  delayed,  arfd  shows  that 
its  approach  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  growing 
holiness  and  meetness  for  heaven. 

The  ancient  Church,  which  was  very  cautious 
in  authenticating  documents  as  ins[)ired,  and 
in  giving  them  circulation  as  apostolic  writings, 
had  some  doubts  of  the  canonical  authority 
of  this  epistle.     They  did  not  place  it  among 
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the  spurious,  but  only  among  the  suspected 
writings.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
ground  for  such  hesitation.  The  style  is 
different— the  name  "God"  occurs  forty  times 
in  tlie  first  ej)ist]e,  and  only  seven  times  in  the 
second.  In  the  first,  Christ  is  called  "Lord" 
only  once;  but  it  is  the  common  adjunct  in 
the  second  epistle.  Again,  Christ  is  called 
Saviour  often  in  the  second  epistle— never  in 
the  first.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
are  differently  introduced  in  the  two  epistles. 
Peter  may  have  written  in  Aramaic,  and  the 
epistle,  as  we  have  it,  may  be  a  translation. 
Still  the  author  avows  his  name  to  be  Simon 
Peter  (ch.  i.  1) ;  sjjeaks  of  having  written  a 
former  epistle  (ch.  iii.  1) ;  refers  to  the  scene 
of  transfii^uration,  and  to  his  being  present 
(ch.  i.  18) ;  alludes  to  a  peculiar  prophecy 
about  his  own  death,  recorded  in  John  xxi. 
19.  Many  similar  forms  of  thought  and 
diction  occur  in  both  epistles,  with  a  charac- 
teristic reference  to  the  flood  (1  Pet.  iii.  20 ;  2 
I'et.  ii.  5).  Such  features  of  the  composition 
are  presumption  in  favour  of  its  being  written 
by  Peter.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  in  the 
second  century  to  have  imposed  on  the  churches 
an  epistle  forged  in  Peter's  name.  There  is 
a  remarkable  similarity  between  many  portions 
of  this  epistle  and  some  verses  in  the  brief 
letter  of  Jude.  Compare  the  following  pass- 
ages :— 

2  Pefer  i.  1,  2 Jude  1,  2. 

6 —    3. 

12,13,15 —    3. 

ii.  1-3,    —    4,5. 

4 —    6. 

10,..'.'.'.'.*.*.'.'.' .'.'.!!*.'.  —  8. 

11, —  9. 

1-2, —  10. 

15, _  11. 

13, —  12. 

17 —  13. 

18 —  16. 

iii.1-3, —  17,18. 

Probably  the  original  composition  is  Jude's, 
which  Peter  reproduces  for  his  own  purpose. 
(See  Jude.) 

PETRA— rorA:;  also  called  SELA  (Isa.  xvi. 
1),  and  .J OKTWiiEl,— God-subdued  (2  Ki. 
xiv.  7)— the  cajntal  of  Idumea,  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  cities  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  was  situated  near  the  base  of 
mount  Hor,  about  three  days'  journey  from 
Jericho,  and  the  same  distance  from  mount 
Sinai.  The  mountains  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  lay  hidden  rise  up  from  the  eastern  border 
of  tne  Arabah,  the  deep  valley  extending 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  gulf  of  Akabah. 
Immediately  above  this  valley  an  outskirt 
of  low  hills  of  limestone  forms  the  basis  of 
the  mountain  range.  Above  these  are  ele- 
vated masses  of  dark  porphyry,  with  high 
pointed  cliffs,  constituting  the  body  of  the  moim- 
tains.  Higher  than  these  last  are  irregular 
ridges  of  sandstone;  and  farther  and  loftier 
than  all,  lie  long  elevated  ridges  of  limestone, 
to  the  east  of  which  stretches  the  plateau  of 
the  Great  Desert.    The  height  of  the  porphyry 
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cliffs  above  the  Arabah  is  estimated  at  about 
2,000  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  Wady  Musa, 
above  the  same,  is  about  2,200  feet;  and  the 
limestone  ridges  farther  back  may  not  be  less 
than  3,000  feet.  The  entire  breadth  of  the 
mountain  range  between  the  Arabah  and  the 
Eastern  Desert  is  about  20  or  25  miles.  The 
whole  aspect  of  this  region  is  less  barren  than 
the  mountains  in  the  west;  and  many  tracts  of 
country  embraced  in  it  are  so  abundant  in 
fertility  as  to  afford  striking  illustration  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  Esau,  "Be- 
hold, thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above." 

It  is  in  the  Wady  Musa,  in  this  mount  Seir, 
where  the  ruins  of  ancient  Petra  are  now  seen. 
The  length  of  the  valley  in  which  the  city  lies 
measures  from  north  to  south  nearly  a  mile. 
Its  average  breadth  is  about  half  a  mile.  On 
the  east  and  west  it  is  skirted  by  precipitous 
rocks,  rising  to  the  height  of  from  200  to  1,000 
feet;  but  on  the  north  and  south  they  are 
much  lower,  and  afford,  through  ravines  be- 
tween them,  two  entrances  to  the  city.  The 
ancient  and  principal  entrance,  however,  was 
f  i-om  the  east,  by  the  Wady  es  Slk.  This  is  a 
deep  and  narrow  defile  of  more  than  a  mile 
long,  shut  in  on  either  side  by  lofty  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  and  coursed  by  a  pretty  rivulet 
which  runs  westward  through  the  city.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  the  cliffs  are  between 
40  and  50  feet  high,  with  a  space  between 
them  of  about  50  yards;  but  farther  on  it 
contracts,  and  the  cliffs  become  much  higher, 

E resenting  on  each  side  multitudes  of  tombs 
ewn  out  of  the  rock.  Onwards  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  valley,  a  splendid  arch  is  thrown 
across  from  one  cliff  to  another,  below  which 
the  width  of  the  passage  is  not  more  than  12 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  adjacent  rocks 
measures  nearly  300  feet.  The  bottom  of  this 
passage  was  anciently  paved  with  square 
stones,  some  of  which  stiU  remain;  and  the 
whole  valley  forms  a  wonderful  scene  of  wild 
and  striking  sublimity.  Passing  westward 
in  a  winding  direction  through  this  dark  and 
rugged  defile,  the  path  opens  into  a  broader 


Temple  cut  in  the  Rock. 

valley  running  farther  north,  where  all  at  once, 
on  the  western  precipice,  the  splendid  fagade 
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View  of  Petra  from  the  top  of  the  Theatre. 


of  the  Khasneh  bursts  on  the  view.  This 
gorgeous  work  of  art  is  he\\Ti  out  of  the  face 
of  the  rock;  and  with  its  noble  Corinthian 
pillars  and  magnificent  entablature  forms  the 
most  wonderful  and  beautiful  object  in  the 
whole  of  this  scene  of  wonders.  The  interior 
of  the  structure,  however,  is  plain  and  without 
ornament.  It  consists  of  one  lofty  room  and 
several  small  chambers,  rendering  it  probable 
that  it  was  originally  intended  for  a  temple. 

Beyond  this,  in  a  bend  of  the  Wady  which 
turns  to  the  north,  is  situated  the  theatre. 
It  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  of  a  semicircular 
form,  and  capable  of  containing  between  3,000 
and  4,000  persons.  All  around  its  lofty  walls 
the  cliffs  are  full  of  tombs ;  while  in  front,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  the  eye  rests  on 
a  multitude  of  large  sepulchres  :  so  that,  while 
a  taste  for  the  frivolities  of  life  was  indulged 
by  the  strange  people  who  dwelt  here  of  old 
— the  inhabitants  of  the  rock — they  were  con- 
stantly admonished  of  the  solemn  realities  of 
death.  Advancing  to  the  north-east,  the  city 
itself  opens  fully  to  the  view.  It  occupies  an 
area  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  of  more 
than  a  mile  in  circuit,  but  increased  consider- 
ably  in  extent  by  the  numerous  branch  vaUeys 
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which  form  recesses  on  all  sides.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  banks  of  the  rivulet.  Not  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  valley  are  seen  the  remains  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  triumphal  arch. 


Euins  of  a  Triumphal  Arch. 

under  which  are  three  passages  and  a  number 
of  pedestals  and  columns.  A  little  to  the  west 
of  this  stands  a  sumptuous  edifice,  called 
*'  Pharaoh's  House,"  an  imposing  ruin  ofnearly 
34  paces  square.     Not  far  to  the  east  is  situated 
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ft  solitary  column,  composed  of  several  bases, 
and  connected  with  the  foundation  of  a  temple, 
of  which  the  fragments  of  other  columns  are 


Isolated  Column. 

scattered  around.  Near  to  this,  and  indeed 
over  the  whole  area,  other  piles  of  ruins, 
columns,  and  parts  of  columns,  intermingled 
with  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  lie  strewn  on  the 
ground,  A  large  space  on  the  north  side  of 
the  brook  is  covered  with  relics  of  what  were 
probably  private  habitations ;  and  their  whole 
apy>earance  indicates  the  magnificence  of  the 
ancient  city,  as  v/ell  as  the  power  exerted  in 
its  entire  overthrow.  The  most  remarkable 
ruin,  next  to  the  Khasneh,  is  the  Deir.  This 
splendid  excavation  is  situate  high  up  among 
tiie  topmost  crags  of  the  mountain,  nearlj'  on 
a  level  with  the  summit  of  mount  Hor,  and  is 
approached  by  a  narrow  rugged  ravine  at  the 
west  side  of  the  open  valley.  It  is  cut  out  of 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff,  which  flanks 
it  on  both  sides;  and  though  inferior  to  the 
Khasneh  in  chasteness  and  symmetry,  it  is  yet 
an  astonishing  work  of  ancient  art.  Its  length 
across  the  front  is  152  feet,  its  height  being 
equal  to  this  measure ;  and  its  lower  columns, 
as  they  spring  from  the  wall,  are  about  12  feet 
in  semi-circumference.  There  is  within,  one 
excavated  chamber;  and,  like  the  Khasneh, 
the  Deir  ap]iears  to  have  been  used  as  a 
temple  when  Edom  had  its  gods. 

The  most  remarkable  spectacle,  however,  in 
this  extraordinary  spot  are  the  numerous  ex- 
cavations hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  front  of  the 
surroimding  mountains.  Whether  these  were 
formed  for  temples  or  human  dwellings,  or,  as 
is  most  probable,  for  tombs  of  the  dead,  they 
cannot  but  surprise  every  observer  by  their 
number,  and  the  incredible  labour  with  which 
they  must  have  been  constructed.  Besides 
occupying  the  entire  face  of  the  moxmtains  by 
which  the  city  is  encompassed,  they  cover  the 
whole  front  of  the  precipitous  rocks  in  the 
ravines  which  branch  out  on  every  side.  They 
are  often  seen  rising  one  above  another  on  the 
side  of  the  surroimding  cliffs;  and  steps  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  now  much  worn  by  time,  lead 
in  all  directions  to  these  mysterious  receptacles, 
some  of  which  are  not  less  than  400  feet  above 
the  valley.  Many  of  these  excavations  consist 
of  a  single  chamber  of  10  or  20  feet  in  height, 
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a,nd  about  12  in  width,  containing  a  niche  a 
little  above  the  floor,  as  if  intended  for  receiv- 
ing a  votive  ottering.     Not  a  few  of  them  are 


Eutrance  to  a  rock-hewu  Tomb. 

humble  unadorned  holes  in  the  rock,  but  a 
vast  number  are  enriched  with  various  orna- 
ments, designed  according  to  the  taste  or 
wealth  of  those  who  formed  them.  The  whole 
face  of  the  mountain  has  thus  the  appearance 
of  a  splendid  pile  of  architecture,  cortsisting  of 
graceful  columns,  well-designed  pediments, 
and  rich  entablatures,  almost  rivalling  in  wkill 
the  works  of  Grecian  art. 

A  most  striking  and  almost  magical  effect  is 
given  to  these  wonderful  excavations  by  the 
^eat  variety  of  colours  in  the  sandstone  rock 
in  which  they  are  formed.  Many  of  them  are 
thus  adorned  with  the  most  lovely  and  brilliant 
hues.  Red,  purple,  black,  white,  deep  azure, 
and  bright  yellow,  are  blended  together  so  as 
to  form  the  most  charming  and  brilliant 
colouring — as  brilliant  as  is  observed  in  the 
colouring  of  flowers,  or  when  the  sky  is 
illumined  with  a  glorious  sunset.  The  splen- 
dour of  these  works  of  art,  \\'ith  their  tall 
columns  and  graceful  corridors  glowing  in  the 
beams  of  an  Eastern  sun,  is  a  scene  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  to  which  no  description  can  do 
adequate  justice,  and  on  which  every  traveller  of 
observation  and  taste  dwells  with  rapture  and 
amazement,  and  receives  from  it  "impressions 
which  will  be  effaced  only  at  death."  For 
more  than  1,000  years  this  city  remained  un- 
known and  unvisited,  till  Burckhardt  dis- 
covered it  in  1812.  It  was  afterwards  visited, 
with  some  difliculty,  by  Messrs.  Legh,  Bankes, 
Captains  Irby  and^Mangles,  as  well  as  by  M. 
Linant  and  M.  Laborde,  from  whose  magni- 
ficent work  the  cuts  illustrating  this  article  are 
taken.  Robinson,  Olin,  Stephens,  Lord  Lind- 
say, Wilson,  Kinnear,  Roberts,  Stanley,  Finn, 
and  hosts  of  other  travellers,  have  also  visited 
this  remarkable  r.lace— one  of  the  strangest 
and  grandest  spectacles  of  the  East. 

Such  now  is  the  once  renowned  Sela,  the 
city  of  the  rock.  Petra  appears  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  first  rise  of  commerce  in  the 
East ;  and  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  it 
was  a  flourishing  emporium  of  merchandise 
long  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
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was  then  the  common  centre  to  which  the 
traffic  of  northern  Arabia  tended,  and  the 
common  storehouse  of  the  commodities  and 
luxuries  of  the  Eastern  world.  It  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  during  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  about  the  fifth  cen- 
tury it  v/as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  third 
Palestine ;  but  with  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Koman  empire  in  these  regions,  Petra  suddenly 
vanishes  from  the  pages  of  history.  After  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  and  before  the  period 
of  the  Crusades,  its  very  name  disappears 
from  the  annals  of  nations.  Yet  no  historian 
has  left  a  word  on  record  to  inform  future 
generations  how  or  when  perished  the  powerful 
capital  of  the  ancient  Idumea. 

The  condition  of  Petra  furnishes  a  remark- 
able fulfilment  of  Scripture  prophecy.  The 
predictions  foretelling  its  downfall,  and  the 
utter  desolation  of  the  land  of  which  it  was  the 
capital,  are  recorded  in  numerous  parts  of  the 
book  of  God  (Isa.  xxxiv.  5-15 ;  Jer.  xlix.  7-10, 
15-18 ;  Ezek.  xxxv. ;  Joel  iii.  19 ;  Amos  i.  11, 12 ; 
Obad.  3-16 ;  Mai.  i.  3,  4).  These  predictions, 
let  it  be  observed,  were  delivered  by  different 
prophets  at  different  times,  when  as  yet  the 
power  of  Edom  was  in  all  its  glory,  and  there 
appeared  no  sign  of  its  overthrow.  They  are 
most  distinct  and  varied.  They  exhibit  no 
mark  of  being  shrewd  guesses  in  the  present, 
and  leave  no  means  of  escape,  through  a  dubious 
sense,  should  they  not  be  fulfilled  in  the  future. 
They  present,  moreover,  the  cause  of  the 
judgments  about  to  be  inflicted  on  Edom, 
which  is  fully  verified  in  their  history  (Ezek. 
xxxv.  3,  5).  There  has  been  a  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  against  Edom, 
without  descending  to  those  minute  and  literal 
details  to  which  so  much  importance  has  been 
attached  by  several  pious  WTiters,  as  if  there 
were  not  a  plant  or  an  animal  mentioned  in 
the  highly  figurative  description  of  the  desola- 
tion of  the  land  that  must  not  be  found  in  or 
near  its  deserted  capital.  It  is  said,  for 
example,  that  "none  shall  pass  through  it  for 
ever  and  ever"  (Isa.  xxxiv.  10).  Some  inter- 
preters took  these  words  in  a  literal  sense,  and 
thought  their  opinion  proved,  because  several 
travellers  had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plore it,  or  had  not  survived  till  their  return 
to  their  own  country.  But  it  was  a  flourishing 
place  in  Roman  times,  and  many  are  going 
"  through  it "  every  year  in  recent  times.  The 
meaning  of  the  clause  then  is,  that  to  the  race 
of  Esau  it  would  cease,  under  Divine  curse, 
to  be  a  great  commercial  thoroughfare;  and 
beyond  this  the  oracle  primarily  does  not 
extend.  The  j^rophecies  present  the  peoi)le 
trusting  in  the  fortress  of  their  strength  and 
in  their  confederacy  with  other  nations  for  the 
permanence  of  their  power ;  and  they  exhibit 
the  power  of  Omnipotence  as  about  to  lay  hold 
on  the  sinful  and  self-confident  nation  for  its 
utter  destruction. 

The  coincidence  between  the  foreshowing  of 
proi)hecy  and  the  testimony  of  facts  is  strik- 
ing. The  prophet  describes  the  destruction  of 
the  cities  of  Idumea,  Jer.  xlix.  7,  8,  13.  The 
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coming  barrenness  of  a  land  once  fertile,  and 
the  depopulation  of  a  country  formerly  teem- 
ing with  inhabitants,  are  depicted  by  the 
prophets,  Jer.  xlix.  17,  18 ;  Ezek.  xxxv.  14, 15. 
"  The  whole  plain,"  says  Burckhardt,  speaking 
of  a  portion  of  Edom,  "  presented  to  the  view 
an  expanse  of  shifting  sands,  whose  surface 
was  broken  by  innumerable  undulations  and 
low  hills.  ...  It  might  with  truth  be  called 
Petraea,  not  only  on  account  of  its  rocky 
mountains,  but  also  of  the  elevated  plain 
already  described,  which  is  so  much  covered 
with  stones,  especially  flints,  that  it  may  with 
great  propriety  be  called  a  stony  desert,  although 
susceptible  of  culture.  In  many  places  it  is 
overgrown  with  wild  herbs,  and  must  once 
have  been  thickly  inhabited,  for  the  traces  of 
many  towns  and  villages  are  met  with  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hadj  road,  between  Maan  and 
Akaba,  in  which  direction  are  also  many 
springs.     At  present  a\i  this  country  is  desert.^^ 

Thus,  wherever  the  observer  looks  on  the 
desolations  of  Edom  and  the  ruins  of  Petra, 
he  sees  not  only  signal  proofs  of  past  human 
greatness,  but  incontestible  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  Bible.  Thousands  of  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  prophets  of  God  first  foretold 
the  certain  overthrow  of*the  then  powerful 
kingdom  of  Idumea;  but  their  words  spoken 
of  old  are  this  day  strikingly  fulfilled. 

PHARAOH  (Gen.  xii.  15)— an  Egyptian 
word,  'phra,  signifying  sun,  which,  from  its 
hieroglyphical  use,  became  equivalent  to  king, 
adopted  into  the  Hebrew,  and  applied  to  eight 
or  ten  different  persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
as  kings  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  17;  xxxix.  1; 
Exod.  i.  8,  11;  1  Ki.  iii.  1;  xi.  19-21;  2  Ki. 
xxiii.  29;  Jer.  xliv.  30).     (See  Egypt.) 

About  the  earlier  Pharaohs  of  Scripture  we 
know  nothing— such  as  the  Pharaoh  of  Abra- 
ham's XJeriod.  He  may  have  been  one  of  the 
fifteenth  or  shepherd  dynasty.  Salatis,  the 
Pharaoh  of  Joseph's  time,  may  have  been  one 
of  the  same  dynasty.  At  all  events,  about  the 
period  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty  are  usually 
and  rightly  placed  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherd 
kings.  This  clan  of  warriors  appears  on  the 
page  of  history  like  a  dark  and  mysterious 
cloud,  that  thunders  and  soon  disappears.  Some 
have  doubted  their  existence  altogether;  and 
others,  like  Josephus,  have  supposed  that  they 
represent  only  the  captive  Jews  in  Egypt. 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  once  held  this  opinion ; 
but  ampler  evidence  has  compelled  him  to 
abandon  it  as  untenable.  The  Jewish  historian 
strives  hard  to  identify  the  "  pastors  "  with  his 
own  national  ancestry.  There  are  some  feat- 
ures of  resemblance,  it  is  true,  but  there  are 
also  many  i)oints  of  strong  dissimilarity.  As 
we  learn  from  Josephus,  in  his  book  against 
Apion,  Manetho  says  that  "the  eruption  of 
the  Hyksos  into  Egypt  took  place  under  a 
king  named  Timaeus,  that  they  came  from  the 
east,  that  they  burnt  the  cities,  demolished 
the  temples,  and  committed  terrible  ravages  in 
the  country.  Their  warlike  chief,"  he  adds, 
"  lived  at  Memphis,  and  laid  the  whole  terri- 
tory imder  heavy  triljute.     Long  and  fierce 
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wars  were  carried  on  between  the  dauntless 
intruders  and  the  native  Egj^ptians,  till  at 
length  the  kings  of  the  Thebais  mustered  a 
brave  and  numerous  force,  and  expelled  them. 
In  their  ignoble  flight  they  entered  Judea  on 
leaving  Egypt,  and  built  the  city  of  Jerusalem." 
It  may  be  that  this  last  statement  was  held  by 
Josephus  as  fully  corroborative  of  his  views. 
Yet  it  affords  no  argument  in  favour  of  his 
theory,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  and 
the  exodus  of  the  Jews  are  the  same  event ;  for 
the  Jews  did  not,  as  is  affirmed  of  the  Hyksos, 
build  Jerusalem,  nor  even  did  they  capture  its 
citadel  till  long  after  their  flight  from  Egypt ; 
whereas  the  Pali,  or  Hyksos,  on  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  may  have  erected  its  earlier 
fortifications,  and  afterwards  retired  more  to 
the  seaboard,  where  they  were  known  in  sub- 
sequent periods  as  the  Philistines.  Manetho's 
account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  is  indeed 
mixed  with  fable.  It  was  an  humbling  epoch 
to  a  Pharaoh's  vanity,  and  the  actual  circum- 
stances may  have  been  disguised  in  the  national 
records.  The  Egyptian  priest  speaks  of  the 
exiles  as  impure  and  leprous — a  statement  not 
to  be  altogether  impugned.  From  the  minute 
and  repeated  statutes  of  Moses  concerning 
leprosy,  its  colour,  treatment,  and  contagious 
virulence,  it  would  seem  that  this  frightful 
malady  was  endemic — was,  in  truth,  the  scourge 
of  the  Hebrew  tribes.  It  is  plain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Jews,  when  they  were  in 
Egypt,  never  held  any  ride — were  unable  to 
conquer  for  themselves  any  portion  of  the 
country,  or  take  up  arms  against  their  oj)- 
pressors,  but  were  for  a  long  period  in  the 
most  revolting  and  helpless  vassalage.  The 
tyrant  Pharaoh  was  a  new  king  that  knew  not 
Joseph.  Knowing  that  the  Hebrews  had 
enjoyed  special  favours  from  his  Hyksos 
rivals,  he  was  naturally  jealous  of  their  grow- 
ing numbers ;  and  as  they  were  located  toward 
the  north-eastern  frontier,  he  was  afraid  of 
their  forming  an  alliance  with  the  shepherd 
tribes  which  had  _  been  so  recently  expelled. 
The  motives  of  his  policy  are  clearly  stated. 
"He  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  people 
of  the  children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier 
than  we:  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with 
them ;  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass, 
that,  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they 
join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  against 
lis,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land  "  (Exod. 
i.  9,  10).  The  opinion  of  Pharaoh  was,  that  if 
the  Hyksos  should  return  and  threaten  Egypt 
with  an  invasion,  the  Hebrews,  who  had  been 
so  much  indebted  to  them,  would  make  com- 
mon cause  with  them  against  the  native  popu- 
lation. Therefore  the  restored  Pharaoh  and 
his  government  oppressed  them.  "  They  made 
their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar, 
and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in 
the  field :  all  their  service,  wherein  they  made 
them  serve,  was  with  rigour"  (Exod.  i.  14). 
The  biblical  history  is  thus  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  a  reference  to  the  usurpation  and 
final  overthrow  of  these  mysterious  Hyksos. 
It    has    been    often    asserted    that   some 
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monuments  of  Israelitish  slavery  still  remain 
in  Egypt.  At  Thebes  there  exists  a  mural 
jiaintiug  which  Rosellini  describes  as  a  picture 
representing  the  Hebrews  engaged  in  brick- 
making.  The  whole  process  is  carefully  de- 
picted— carrying  clay,  kneading  it  with  straw, 
moulding,  drying  the  bricks,  and  finally  con- 
veying away  such  as  were  finished  and  tit  for 
use.  Two  Egyptians  stand  over  the  workers, 
each  with  the  rod  of  a  "taskmaster."  The 
tomb  of  Roschere  contains  this  pictorial  scene  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  crown  officer  of 
high  rank  placed  over  the  national  works. 
The  position  of  the  painting  does  not  hinder 
us  from  identifying  it  with  the  Hebrew  bond- 
age, for  the  Hebrew  slaves  were  scattered  over 
the  country,  "throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt "  (Exod.  V.  12).  Though  their  first  home 
was  in  Goshen,  under  the  Hyksos,  they  may 
have  been  dispersed  over  the  kingdom  by  their 
oppressors  of  the  native  dynasty.  That  the  * 
slaves  in  these  pictures  are  Asiatics  or  Syrians 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  though  to  decide 
their  nationality  with  dogmatic  certainty  would 
indeed  be  presumptuous.  All  we  can  affirm 
is,  that  the  scene  on  the  tomb  of  Roschere 
represents  men  with  a  Syrian  countenance 
engaged  in  hard  bondage  ;  and  we  know  that 
the  Hebrews  laboured  in  similar  drudgery. 
The  children  of  Israel,  as  national  bondsmen, 
may  be  there  depicted,  for  we  seem  to  see 
somewhat  of  the  Hebrew  physiognomy  in 
the  painted  labourers — a  yellow  skin  and  an 
aquiline  nose.  It  is  a  trite  objection  to 
this  view,  that  the  slaves  do  not  all  wear 
beards;  for  they  might  either  voluntarily  or 
from  compulsion  have  adopted  the  custom  of 
the  country,  and  shaved  themselves.  The 
representation,  however,  is  true  to  the  life,  and 
forms  a  vivid  illustration  of  tlie  statements  in 
the  book  of  Exodus. 

Nor  can  it  be  distinctly  ascertained  who  the 
Pharaoh  was  at  the  exodus — probably  a  king 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty — some  say  Thothmes 
III.  Other  Pharaohs  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture—one, a  father-in-law  of  Merod  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18);  a  Pharaoh 
brother-in-law  of  Hadad  the  Edomite  (1  Ki.  xi. 
18) ;  a  Pharaoh  who  fought  with  Sennacherib, 
called  Sethos  by  Herodotus.  (See  Necho, 
Nineveh,  So,  Tirhakah.)  Of  the  daughters 
of  Pharaoh  three  are  mentioned — the  one  who 
saved  Moses;  Bithrah,  wife  of  ^[erod  (see 
above) ;  and  the  princess,  wife  of  Solomon. 

PHARAOH-HOPHRAH,  against  whom 
several  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies  are  uttered 
(Ezek.  xxix.  xxxii.),  and  with  whom  Zedekiah 
formed  an  alUance  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  reigned  over  Egypt  twenty- 
five  years.  The  prophecy  against  him  (Jer. 
xliv.  30)  was  literally  fulfilled.  He  was  un- 
fortunate in  an  expedition  against  CjTene,  and 
his  army  was  discontented.  Amasis,  one  of 
his  generals,  was  sent  to  suppress  a  rebellion 
which  had  broken  out ;  but,  instead  of  submit- 
ting to  his  expostulations,  the  anny  made  him 
king,  and  he  marched  at  their  head  against 
Pharaoh,  and  finally  took  him  prisoner.  Am- 
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ftsis  was  disposed  to  save  him ;  but  tlie  enraged 
soldiery  forced  the  unhappy  monarch  from 
under  his  protection,  and  strangled  him. 

PHAREZ  (Matt.  i.  3)— twin  son  with 
Zarah,  of  Judah,  by  his  daughter-in-law, 
Tamar,  After  the  death  of  Er  and  Onan, 
Pharez  became  as  the  first-born.  His  posterity 
was  numerous;  hence  the  wish,  "And  let  thy 
house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez,  whom 
Tamar  bare  unto  Judah"  (Ruth  iv.  12). 

PHARISEES— separatisms  (Matt,  xxiii.  26) 
— a  famous  sect  which  arose  among  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  their  long  captivity  in 
Babylon.  Their  name  is  derived  from  a 
Hebrew  word  which  signifies  to  separate;  but 
the  history  of  their  origin  is  buried  in  obscurity. 
Pride  and  hj^ocrisy  were  their  prominent 
characteristics.  They  affected  uncommon 
sanctity,  and  abounded  in  rites  of  purification, 
which  they  received  on  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition (Matt.  ix.  11) ;  but  in  many  cases  they 
made  void  the  law  of  God  by  their  superstitious 
observance  of  the  commandments  of  men,  and 
were  the  slaves  of  lust,  and  avarice,  and  pride. 
They  were  reproved  by  our  Saviour,  par- 
ticularly for  ostentation  in  their  prayers  and 
alms  (Matt.  vi.  2,  5);  for  pride  in  dress, 
salutations,  titles,  broad  phylacteries,  and 
taking  the  highest  seats  at  feasts  and  in  the 
synagogues  (Matt,  xxiii.  2-36).  On  account  of 
his  detection  of  their  hypocrisy,  and  his  open 
denunciation  of  their  crimes,  they  became 
almost  universally  the- bitter  enemies  of  Christ. 
Their  theological  opinions  were  more  correct 
than  those  of  the  Sadducees  ;  as  they  believed 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  also  in 
the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits  (Acts  xxiii. 
8).  Though  the  sect  was  violent  against 
Christ,  yet  many  of  its  adherents  were  among 
the  early  converts.  They  are  thus  described 
by  Josephus : — 

"Now,  for  the  Pharisees,  they  live  meanly, 
and  despise  delicacies  in  diet,  and  they  follow 
the  contract  of  reason;  and  what  that  pre- 
scribes to  them  as  good  for  them,  they  do; 
and  they  think  they  ought  earnestly  to  strive 
to  observe  reason's  dictates  for  practice.  They 
also  pay  a  respect  to  such  as  are  in  years ;  nor 
are  they  so  bold  as  to  contradict  them  in  any- 
thing which  they  have  introduced  ;  and  when 
they  determine  that  all  things  are  done  by 
fate,  they  do  not  take  away  the  freedom  from 
men  of  acting  as  they  think  fit;  since  their 
notion  is,  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  a 
temperament  whereby  what  he  wills  is  done, 
but  so  that  the  will  of  man  can  act  virtuously 
or  viciously.  They  also  believe  that  souls 
have  an  immortal  vigour  in  them,  and  that 
under  the  earth  there  will  be  rewards  or 
punishments,  according  as  they  have  lived 
virtuously  or  viciously  in  this  life;  and  the 
latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an  everlasting 
prison,  but  that  the  former  shall  have  power 
to  revive  and  five  again ;  on  account  of  which 
doctrines  they  are  able  greatly  to  persuade  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  whatsoever  they  do 
about  divine  worship,  prayers,  and  sacrifices, 
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they  perform  them  according  to  their  direction ; 
insomuch  that  the  cities  give  great  attestations 
to  them  on  account  of  their  entire  virtuous 
conduct,  both  in  the  actions  of  their  lives  and 
their  discourses  also."— Josephus,  Antiquities, 
iii.,  b.  xviii.  sec.  .3. 

PHARPAR.     (SeeABANA.) 

PHEBE  (Rom.  xvi.  1)— a  distinguished 
member  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  a  city  of 
Corinth.  She  is  called  a  "servant  of  the 
church"  (see  Deacon);  and  the  strong  com- 
mendation of  the  apostle  shows  her  to  have 
been  prominent  in  works  of  faith  and  labours 
of  love, 

PHENICE  (Acts  xxvii.  12)— a  winter  har- 
bour on  the  southern  shore  of  Crete,  now 
called  Lutro.     (See  Crete.) 

PHILADELPHIA— 6?-omAerZ2/  love  (Rev. 
iii.  7-13) — a  city  of  the  province  of  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  70  miles  east  of  Smyrna, 
Its  modern  name  is  Allah-shehr  {city  of  God). 
It  contains  a  population  of  about  15,000,  one- 
twelfth  of  whom  are  nominal  Christians.  This 
church  was  highly  commended,  more  than  any 
of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia;  and  while  her 
sister  cities  have  fallen  into  decay,  she  still 
survives,  with  the  remains  of  her  Christian 
temples  and  worship.  H&c  population  is  said 
to  be  the  purest  in  Asia  Minor.  Even  Gibbon 
says  of  her—"  Among  the  Greek  colonies  and 
churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still  erect — a 
column  in  a  scene  of  ruins."  A  tall  column 
still  graces  these  ruins,  so  that  this  church 
appears  like  a  symbolic  realization  of  the 
language  used  in  Rev,  iii.  12 — "Him  that 
overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple 
of  my  God." 


The  inhabitants  pretend  to  show  the  church 
in  which  the  disciples  to  whom  the  message 
of  John  was  addressed  formerly  assembled. 

PHILEMON  (Phile.  1)  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  a  resident  at  Colosse,  and  a 
Christian  of  some  distinction,  who  was  y)rob- 
ably  converted  under  Paul's  preaching  (Phile. 
19). 

Philemon,  epistle  to,  was  written  by  Paul 
from  Rome,  in  64,  perhaps,  where  he  was 
detained  as  a  prisoner,  Onesimus,  a  slave 
of  Philemon,  had  fled  to  that  city,  and  was 
there  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  GospeL 
Paul  had  begotten  him  in  las  bonds.    Bein^ 
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alwut  to  return  to  Philemon,  Paul  wrote  this 
letter,  chiefly  with  a  design  to  conciliate  the 
feelings  of  Philemon  towards  his  penitent 
servant,  and  now  fellow-disciple.  The  slave 
may  have  apprehended  the  intiction  of  snch  a 
penalty  as  in  slave  countries  is  usually  inflicted 
on  runaways.  Paul  sent  him  back,  not  because 
Philemon  might  claim  him,  but  to  show  the 
altered  position  in  which  Christianity  had 
placed  him.  The  apostle  pleads  for  his  recep- 
tion, though  he  might  have  enjoined  it — pleads 
from  his  old  age  and  his  sufferings,  the  personal 
friendship  of  Philemon  and  his  instrumen- 
tality in  his  conversion,  while  he  held  himself 
bound  for  any  debt  which  Onesimus  might  be 
owing  his  master.  An  eminent  critic  of  ancient 
days  says  of  the  epistle,  "The  apostle  craves 
pardon  in  behalf  of  a  fugitive  and  pilfering 
slave,  whom  he  sends  back  to  his  master ;  but 
while  pleading  his  cause,  he  discourses  with  so 
much  weight  respecting  the  rules  of  Christian 
kindness,  that  he  seems  to  be  consulting  for 
the  whole  Church,  rather  than  managing  the 
business  of  a  particular  individual.  He  inter- 
cedes for  the  humble  man  so  modestly  and 
submissively  as  to  show,  more  clearly  than 
almost  anywhere  else,  the  gentleness  of  his 
nature,  which  is  here  drawn  to  the  life."  (See 
Onesimus.) 
PHILETUS.  (See  HYMENiEUS.) 
PHILIP-1.  THE  Apostle  (John  i.  43)— 
was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  and  a  firm  believer 
in  the  Messiahship  of  Christ  (John  i.  45). 
He  was  afterwards  called  to  be  an  apostle ;  and 
he  hesitated  not  when  h«  heard  the  divine 
invitation,  "Follow  me."  He  is  referred  to  in 
the  record  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes.  Our  Lord  said  to  him,  "Whence  shall 
we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat  ? "  Philip 
made  a  natural  reply — for  he  was  guided  by 
sight  rather  than  faith — "Two  hundred  penny- 
worth of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that 
every  one  of  them  may  take  a  little  "  (John  vi. 
7).  He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  retired  dis- 
position; for  when  the  Greeks  applied  to  him 
-with  the  request,  "  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus," 
he  did  not  venture  himself  to  make  their 
solicitation  known  to  Christ,  but  "cometh  and 
telleth  Andrew  :  and  again  Andrew  and  Philip 
tell  Jesus"  (John  xii.  22).  Still  under  the 
influence  of  sensuous  notions,  we  find  him  again 
(John  xiv.  8)  saying  to  his  Master,  "  Lord, 
show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us."  His 
mind  had  not  attained  to  purely  spiritual  con- 
ceptions of  the  Godhead.  Tradition  says,  that 
after  the  ascension  he  preached  in  Phrygia, 
and  that  he  was  put  to  death  in  Hierapolis. 

2.  Philip,  the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8)— 
one  of  the  seven  persons  appointed  to  the  office 
of  deacon  in  the  primitive  church  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  vi.  3-5),  and  who  afterwards  went  to 
Samaria,  and  there  preached  the  Gospel  with 
great  success  (Acts  viii.  6-8).  While  in  Sa- 
maria, Philip  received  a  divine  intimation 
(comp.  Acts  viii.  26,  29,  and  39)  to  go  south- 
ward from  Samaria,  to  the  road  leading  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza.  In  the  course  of  this 
journey  he  found  a  distinguished  Ethiopian 
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traveller  on  his  way  home  from  Jerusalem. 
He  was  probably  either  a  Jew  or  a  proselyto 
to  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  had  Ijeen  to  tho 
city  of  their  solemnities  to  celebrate  some 
feast.  He  was  an  officer  of  hi'^h  rank  in  the 
court  of  Candace,  queen  of  Etiii(jpia ;  and  as 
he  was  sitting  in  his  chariot,  in  the  leisurely 
pursuit  of  his  journey,  he  read  aloud,  or  waa 
chanting,  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  Scriiitures. 
At  this  time  Philip  saw  him,  and  was  divinely 
admonished  to  approach  him.  Philip,  "without 
hesitation,  obeyed  the  suggestion,  and  ran  to 
overtake  the  chariot.  He  overheard  him  rea^l- 
ing  Isa.  liii.  7,  8,  and  immediately  inquired  of 
him  if  he  understood  the  force  and  scope  of 
the  passage.  The  traveller  meekly  acknow- 
ledged his  need  of  instruction,  and  invited 
Phihi:)  to  take  a  seat  with  him  in  the  chariot. 
The  latter  improved  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  great  subject  of  redemption,  to  which 
the  passage  so  naturally  led;  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  traveller  became  a  convert  to 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  baptized. 
Philip,  under  divine  impulse,  was  immediately 
separated  from  the  convert,  who  i)ursued  his 
journey  towards  Egypt,  while  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  Azotus,  about  40  miles  from  Gaza, 
in  the  opposite  direction.  He  afterwards 
settled,  it  is  supposed,  in  Cesarea,  and  Paul 
went  to  his  house  (Acts  xxi.  8).  He  had  four 
daughters,  who,  being  endued  with  gifts  of 
prophecy,  were  inspired  to  communicate  the 
higher  lessons  of  Christianity  (Acts  xxi.  9). 

3.  Philip,  the  Tetrarch  (Luke  iii.  1).  (See 
Herod.) 

4.  Philip,  the  husband  op  Herodla.s 
(Matt.  xiv.  3).     (See  Herod.) 

PHILIPPI  (Acts  xvi.  12)- a  city  of  Mace- 
donia,  formerly  called  Dathos,  and  Krenides, 
or  the  Springs ;  but  being  rebuilt  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  it  took  from  him  the  name  of  Philippi. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  the  Egcan  Sea,  12  miles 
north-west  of  Neapolis.  Its  modern  name  is 
Filiba.  It  lay  on  the  great  plain  between 
Haemus  and  Pangaeus,  and  was  upon  the  great 
road  from  Rome  to  Asia— the  Via  Ecjnatia.  It 
was  a  i^lace  of  great  celebrity  in  profane  his- 
tory, and  is  called  "the  chief  or  first  city  of 
that  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  colony."  The 
latter  expression  denotes  that  it  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  a  Eoman  colony— a  fact  established 
by  ancient  medals ;  and  the  former  may  mean 
either  that  Philippi  was  the  fir.-^t  city  they 
arrived  at  in  that  part  of  Macedonia,  or  that 
it  was  the  chief  city  of  that  district  of  the 
country.  About  A.  d.  52  a  church  was  gathered 
in  Philippi  by  Paul  and  Silas,  the  former  of 
whom  adilressed  to  them  the  affectionate  and 
grateful  letter  called  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians.  This  was  the  first  apostolic 
labour  on  European  ground. 

At  Phihppi  Lydia  was  converted  under 
Paul's  preaching  (Acts  xvi.  14,  15),  and  hospi- 
tably entertained  the  apostles  at  her  house. 
The  populace  became  excited  against  them, 
however,  and  they  suffered  scoundng  and 
imprisonment  in  the  most  cruel  form.  By 
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miraculous  power  the  prison  doors  were  all 
opened  ab  midnight,  ancl  the  bands  of  the  pris- 
oners were  all  loosed,  though  none  escaped. 
The  jailer,  fearing  that  the  prisoners  had 
escaped,  and  knowing  that  death  might  be  the 
penalty  for  his  seeming  neglect  (Acts  xvi.  27), 
was  about  to  commit  suicide.  At  Paul's 
entreaty  he  desisted,  and  immediately  applied 
to  the  apostles  to  teach  him  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. This  they  did,  and  their  teaching  being 
made  effectual  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  and 
all  his  were  immediately  baptized  (Acts  xvi. 
25-34).  At  the  solicitation  of  the  magistrates 
they  soon  after  left  the  city.  But  the  apostle 
visited  Philippi  probably  three  times,  in  a.  d. 
67  and  58. 

PHILIPPI ANS,  EPISTLE  TO,  is  the  eleventh 
in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  was  addressed  by  Paul  to  the  Christians 
at  Philippi.  It  was  probably  written  about 
A.  D.  62,  when  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  Eome 
(Phil.  iv.  22).  The  Philippians  had  kindly 
ministered  to  his  necessities,  by  sending  Epa- 
phroditus  to  him  with  the  fruits  of  their 
benevolence  (Phil.  iv.  18).  On  his  return  to 
Philippi,  Paul  acknowledged  their  kindness  in 
grateful  and  affecting  terms,  and  mingled  with 
his  thanks  some  of  the  most  sublime  and  ani- 
mating exhibitions  of  divine  truth  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  sacred  pages. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  commends  them  to 
God,  and  speaks  of  his  own  condition,  not  in 
despondency,  but  with  humble  assurance,  as 
having  furthered  the  Gospel.  His  own  piety 
expresses  its  blissful  spirit  and  hope — "For 
me  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain,"  He  ex- 
horts them  in  the  second  chapter  to  unity  and 
lowliness  of  mind,  to  disinterested  friendship 
and  generosity;  and  this  class  of  Christian 
graces  he  enforces  by  a  beautiful  reference  to 
the  condescension  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God. 
(See  Form.)  Then  he  bids  them  be  active  in 
the  work  of  their  salvation — not  only  holding 
fast,  but  holding  forth  the  word  of  life.  He 
promises  to  send  Epaphroditus  to  them,  and 
pronounces  on  him  a  high  and  merited  eulogy. 
In  the  third  chapter  his  spirit  warms,  and  he 
cautions  them  against  Judaizing  ^  teachers, 
recounts  his  own  grounds  of  religious  trust 
prior  to  his  conversion,  declares  how  futile 
they  were,  and  how  futile  he  regarded  them, 
speaks  of  his  earnest  aspirations  after  a  higher 
conformity  to  Christ,  and  concludes  with  a 
glowing  description  of  Christian  blessing  as  it 
affects  even  that  vile  body  which  the  Lord 
shall  change  and  fashion  like  unto  his  own 
glorious  humanity.  In  the  foui'th  chapter  the 
apostle  commends  some  Christian  friends  to 
their  notice,  exhorts  them  to  the  possession  of 
characteristic  Christian  virtues,  makes  mention, 
with  gratitude,  of  their  timely  liberality,  and 
sends  them  salutations  from  his  more  intimate 
brethren,  from  the  entire  church  in  Pome,  and 
especially  from  such  of  them  as  held  a  place  in 
Caesar's  household.  The  church  had  been  in 
trial,  and  was  still  exposed  to  danger.  The 
style  of  the  epistle  is  marked  by  cheerful 
animation  and  enlivening  energy.  The  Pliilip- 
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pian  church  is  censured  in  no  respect.  It 
stood  high  in  Paul's  estimation. 

PHILISTIA,  PHILISTINES.  Philistia 
was  a  long  stretch  of  sea-board,  reaching  from 
Egypt  to  Phoenicia,  and  lying  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ephraim  and 
Judah  lay  to  the  east  of  it ;  and  it  was  related 
to  them  geographically  somewhat  like  Portugal 
to  Spain.  The  northern  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory, from  Joppa  to  Ashkelon,  had  been  allotted 
to  Dan ;  and  the  southern  jDortion  had  been 
assigned  to  Judah;  but  Philistia  maintained 
an  independent  existence.  The  country  was 
signally  productive, — "  Isaac  sowed  in  that 
land,  and  received  in  the  same  year  an  hundred- 
fold" (Gen.  xxvi.  12); — "  beautiful  but  mono- 
tonous ;  wheat,  wheat,  a  very  ocean  of  wheat ! " 
exclaims  a  modern  traveller  (Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  p.  556).  Caravans  passed  through 
it  between  Egyi^t  and  the  north;  Gaza  and 
Ashkelon  had  excellent  harbours;  and  com- 
merce augmented  its  wealth.  The  Philistines 
are  stigmatized  by  Amos  as  slave-traders,  the 
temptation  of  freebooters  and  mariners  (Amos 
i.  6).  And  they  are  denounced  by  Joel,  along 
with  the  Phoenicians,  for  the  same  crime, — 
"The  children  also  of  Judah  and  the  children 
of  Jerusalem  have  ye  sold  unto  the  Grecians, 
that  ye  might  remove  them  far  from  their 
border  "  (Joel  iii.  6). 

The  Hebrew  name  of  the  country  is  Pele- 
sheth,  and  it  is  rendered  "Philistia"  in  Ps. 
Ix.  8;  Ixxxvii.  4;  cviii.  9;  and  "Philistines"  in 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7.  But  it  is  translated  ' '  Palestina, " 
Exod.  XV.  14 ;  Isa.  xiv.  29-31 ;  and  "Palestine" 
in  Joel  iii.  4.  Yet  in  all  these  places  the  word 
has  the  same  territorial  meaning— the  region 
proper  of  the  Philistines ;  for  in  some  of  them 
it  is  mentioned  along  with  Canaan,  or  in 
addition  to  it,  and  in  others  it  is  classed  among 
countries  hostile  to  Israel  as  settled  in  Canaan. 
But  the  name  Philistia — Palestine,  gradually 
became  at  a  later  period  the  title  of  the  whole 
territory.  Strabo  speaks  of  Syrian  Palestine ; 
and  Josephus  uses  Palestine  both  in  its  pro- 
vincial and  in  its  larger  signification.  In  the 
same  way  Canaan,  which  meant  originally  the 
narrow  Phcenician  kingdom,  came  to  be  an 
early  name  of  the  entire  country. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Philistine  has 
been  contested.  Some  would  connect  it 
with  Pelasgi,  wanderers ;  and  other  theories 
are  no  less  fanciful.  In  the  Septuagint  the 
people  are  called  (puXia-Tieifx,  Philisteans,  in  the 
Pentateuch ;  but  in  the  other  books  they  are 
called  iWofuXoL,  foreign  tribes;  and  some 
regard  Philistine  as  a  transposition  of  this 
compound  word.  Tribes  which  had  settled 
among  other  races  are  called  by  this  Greek 
term,  as  the  regiments  of  Hannibal,  when 
located  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  by  the  historian 
Polybius ;  and  the  mixed  population  of  Galilee 
is  described  by  the  same  appellation  in  1  Mace 

^-  l''^-  ,  . , ,       • 

The  origin  of  the  Philistines  is  hidden  in 
obscurity,  though  there  seem  to  be  mysterious 
allusions  to  it  in  Scripture.  That  they  had 
been  settled  for  a  considerable  period  in  their 
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country  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  country 
of  Abimelech  is  in  the  days  of  Abraham  called 
"  the  land  of  the  Philistines ;"  and  "  the  sea  of 
the  Philistines"  is  also  mentioned  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  promised  land  in 
Exod.  xxiii.  31.  Others,  such  as  Kitto,  on  the 
authority  of  Manetho  and  Herodotus,  regard 
them  as  being  the  same  with  the  Hyksos  or  Pali, 
whose  leader  was  called  Philitis,  or  shepherd, 
and  that  in  Egypt  they  gave  a  name  hrst  to 
Pelusium,  town  of  the  Philistines,  and  then, 
after  their  expulsion,  to  Palestina  or  Palestine, 
the  land  of  their  adoption.  But  if  the  Philis- 
tines were  in  their  new  country  in  Abraham's 
time,  their  rule  in  Egvpt,  and  their  banishment 
as  the  Hyksos,  must  be  greatly  earlier  than  the 
period  assigned  to.  it  by  Manetho.  The 
shepherd  dynasty  usurped  the  Egyptian  throne 
not  long  after  Abraham's  visit  to  Egypt,  and 
it  was  therefore  not  possible  for  them  to  be 
in  Philistia  as  a  settled  nation  at  the  epoch 
implied  in  Scripture.  Nay,  their  land  is  gifted 
to  Israel  by  promise,  along  with  that  of  the 
other  tribes  which  formed  the  population 
of  Canaan.  It  is  said  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4,  "The 
Lord  will  spoil  the  Philistines,  the  remnant  of 
the  country  of  Caphtor."  And  Jehovah,  by 
the  prophecy  of  Amos,  asks,  "Are  ye  not  as 
children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  me,  O  children 
of  Israel?  saith  the  Lord.  Have  not  I  brought 
up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ?  and  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the  Syrians  from 
Kir?"  (Amos  ix.  7. )  The  close  connection  of  the 
Philistines  with  Caphtor  is  indicated  in  these 
words ;  nay,  they  seem  to  be  called  the  Caphtor 
in  Deut.  ii.  23, — "The  Avims  which  dwelt  in 
Hazerim,  even  unto  Azzah,  the  Caphtorims, 
which  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,  destroyed 
them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead."  Azzah,  which 
is  only  another  spelling  of  Gaza,  shows  us  that 
Philistia  is  meant,  and  the  assertion  is,  that 
they  dispossessed  an  earlier  population,  the 
Avuns,  which  dwelt  in  villages ;  for  Hazerim  is 
no  proper  name,  but  means  unwalled  clusters 
of  nouses.  The  Avites,  if  not  wholly  dispos- 
sessed, were  forced  to  the  edge  of  the  desert ; 
and  "  the  Avites  from  the  south  "  are  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  the  five  lords  of  the 
Philistines.  The  question  recurs,  Wliat  is 
Caphtor,  and  who  are  the  Caphtorim?  for  the 
Philistines  were  brought  out  of  Caphtor, 
and  they  are  the  remnant  of  the  country  of 
Caphtor.  The  Targum,  with  the  Syriac  and 
Vulgate  versions,  take  Caphtor  to  mean  Cappa- 
docia,  others  suppose  it  to  be  Cyjirus,  and  not 
a  few  regard  it  as  the  island  of  Crete.  Now, 
there  was  a  tribe  of  Cherethites  in  Philistia 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  14),  and  these  may  have  come  from 
Crete,  though  it  may  be  rash  to  suppose  them 
the  same  with  the  lifeguards  of  David,  or  to 
suppose  that  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  means 
Cretans  and  Philistines;  for  the  terms,  as 
Gesenius  supposes,  may  mean  "executioners 
and  couriers."  But  the  Caphtorim  proper  are 
a  primeval  race;  for  we  read  in  Gen.  x.  14, 
"And  Pathrusim,  and  Casluhim  (out  of  whom 
came  Philistim),  and  Caphtorim."  The  Egyp- 
tian Casluhim  are  the  origin,  either  in  race  or 
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country,  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  Casluhhn 
are  brethren  of  the  Caphtorim.  The  Philistines, 
whether  Hyksos-Pali  or  not,  were  therefore  of 
Hamite  or  Egyptian  origin,  who  had  migrated 
voluntarily,  or  who,  on  being  driven  out,  had 
formed  a  new  settlement  in  the  maritime  low 
country  of  Canaan.  Yet  there  seems  to  l>e 
some  connection  with  Crete  also  on  their  part; 
for  on  a  tablet  of  Rameses  III.  at  Medinet 
Habou  there  is  pictured  a  naval  battle  with 
the  Sharutana,  apparently  named  also  the 
Pulusatu  —  perhaps  Cretan  or  Cherethite 
islanders— while  another  body  of  Cherethites 
forms  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  forces.  Caphtor, 
after  all,  may  be  only  another  form  of  the  old 
name  Copt,  Egypt,  Ai7y7rTos,  or  Kebthor; 
for  JFjgy\)t  means  the  isle  or  coast  of  Caphtor 
— the  Nile  being  occasionally  called  a  sea. 
The  Philistines  mav  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  colony  from  Caphtor,  expelled,  it  may  be, 
during  some  of  those  mysterious  movements  of 
the  Hyksos ;  and  a  portion  of  the  wanderers 
may  have  found  their  way  to  Crete,  as  well  as 
to  the  fertile  plains  of  the  five  cities. 

The  Philistines  are  characterized  by  the 
possession  of  five  towns  which  formed  a  kind 
of  confederacy,  thus  named  in  Josh.  xiii.  3^ 
"five  lords  of  the  Philistines;  the  Gazathites, 
and  the  Ashdothites,  the  Eshkalonites,  the 
Gittites,  and  the  Ekronites;  also  the  Avites." 
In  enumerating  the  cities  of  this  Pentapolis, 
Gaza  commonly  stands  first,  and  Ekron  last. 
The  "five  lords"  are  often  referred  to  in 
the  historical  notices  occuriing  in  the  books 
of  Samuel. 

The  Philistines  are  first  noticed  in  Scripture 
in  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  they  seem  to 
have  had  Gerar  for  their  capital,  and  an 
Abimelech  for  their  sovereign.  By  the  time 
of  the  exodus  they  were  known  to  be  a  fierce 
and  warlike  race ;  and  the  Hebrew  tribes  were 
not  led  into  Canaan  through  their  country, 
though  it  was  the  nearest  way— the  reason 
assigned  being,  "  lest  perad venture  the  people 
repent  when  they  see  war."  Joshua  made  no 
systematic  attempt  to  dispossess  them,  though 
some  suppose  that  three  of  the  chief  towns 
had  been  captured  and  held  also  for  a  brief 
season;  but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the 
Philistines  were  not  conquered,  but  were  "  left 
to  prove  Israel."  So  that  in  subsequent  times 
the  Philistines  and  Israelites  were  often  at 
war;  and  that  warfare  was  frequent  in  the 
unsettled  period  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  iii.  31 ; 
X.  1;  xiii.  1).  Samson  was  at  length  raised 
up  as  the  Israelitish  champion ;  but  he  was  left 
to  do  individual  and  spasmodic  feats  of  heroism. 
The  nation  was  so  sunk  in  soul  that  it  oouM 
not  be  incited  to  concerted  effort ;  nay,  3,000 
of  them  taunted  the  grim  soldier  with  the 
challenge,  "  Knowest  not  thou  that  the  Philis- 
tines are  rulers  over  us?"  and  would,  in  their 
cowardice,  have  delivered  him  into  the  hand 
of  their  enemies.  Roused  into  desperation,  the 
Israelites  at  length  gathei-ed  their  forces  at 
Aphek,  but  were  defeated,  and  the  ark,  which 
was  afterwai-ds  carried  out  to  the  field  of  battle 
as  a  superstitious  charm,  was  taken  and  carried 
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off  in  triumph.  But  Samuel,  who  had  now  risen 
to  supremacy,  and  was  inaugurating  a  new 
era,  purified  and  encouraged  the  people,  and 
they  gained  a  victory  over  the  Philistines  at 
Mizpeh  ;  and  a  memorial  of  the  triumph — 
Ebenezer — was  set  up.  So  thoroughly  had 
the  invaders  been  beaten,  that  during  Samuel's 
administration  "they  came  no  more  into  the 
coast  of  Israel."  The  tide  turned,  however,  in 
the  days  of  Saul,  and  there  was  defeat  and 
sore  dejection  of  heart.  The  Philistine  free- 
booters did  as  they  pleased,  and  the  abject 
state  of  the  country  is  thus  portrayed: — 
"Now  there  was  no  smith  found  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Israel:  for  the  Philistines 
said.  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords 
or  spears :  but  all  the  Israelites  went  down 
to  the  Philistines,  to  sharpen  every  man  his 
share,  and  his  coulter,  and  his  ax,  and  his 
mattock.  Yet  they  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks, 
and  for  the  coulters,  and  for  the  forks,  and  for 
the  axes,  and  to  sharpen  the  goads.  So  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  day  of  battle,  that  there 
was  neither  sword  nor  spear  found  in  the 
hand  of  any  of  the  people  that  were  with 
Saul  and  Jonathan:  but  with  Saul  and  with 
Jonathan  his  son  was  there  found"  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  17-22).  One  can  scarcely  picture  the 
melancholy  condition  of  a  people  that  had  not 
the  heart  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom,  and 
who,  though  they  had  plucked  up  a  momentary 
courage,  had  not  a  weapon  with  which  to  strike 
it.  The  Philistines  were  ultimately  beaten; 
and  David,  though  he  had  previously  encoun- 
tered and  slain  Goliath,  took  refuge  from  Saul 
among  them.  Need  we  wonder  to  read  1  Sam. 
xiv.  52.  At  length  came  the  fatal  field  of 
Gilboa,  when  Saul  fell,  and  his  army  was 
scattered  in  panic  and  confusion. 

At  the  commencement  of  David's  reign  they 
showed  a  bold  front  against  him,  but  the  great 
warrior  again  and  again  defeated  them  (2  Sam. 
v.  17-25;  viii.  1;  xxi.  15-22;  xxii.  8-17);  and 
they  were  also  quiet  during  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  Occasionally  afterwards  we  hear  of 
them  waging  war  in  the  old  spirit,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Nadab,  1  Ki.  xv.  27 ;  and  again,  1  Ki. 
xvi.  15,  17.  The  Philistines  paid  tribute  to 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11) ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoram,  his  son,  they  overran  the 
country  along  with  the  Arabians,  committed 
frightful  depredations,  and  carried  off  the 
royal  family  and  harem  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  17). 
On  the  other  hand,  Uzziah  warred  against  the 
Philistines,  and  took  several  of  their  cities ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  there  was  another 
successful  Philistine  invasion.  In  fine,  we  are 
told  of  Hezekiah  that  "he  smote  the  Philis- 
tines, even  unto  Gaza,  and  the  borders  thereof, 
from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced 
city"  (2Ki.  xviii.  8). 

In  the  wars  between  Assjnna  and  Egypt, 
Philistia,  as  the  highway  between  the  two 
contending  countries,  suffered  severely.  Ash- 
dod  was  taken  by  Ivalush  IV.;  and  Tiglath- 
pileser  records  his  reception  of  tribute  from 
the  kings  of  Gaza  and  Ashkelon.  Tartan,  the 
general  of  Sargon,  fought  against  Ashdod  and 
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took  it.  Sennacherib  also,  in  his  progress 
toward  Egypt,  took  several  Philistine  towns, 
such  as  Ekron ;  and  he  exposed  the  dead  bodies 
of  its  executed  magnates  on  stakes  round  the 
walls.  The  Egyptians  in  turn  ravaged  Philistia. 
Pharaoh-necho  smote  Gaza  (Jer.  xlvii.  1),  but 
a  more  terrible  devastation  followed,  as  foretold 
in  Jer.  xlvii.  4-7.  TJie  following  oracle,  menac- 
ing similar  devastation  on  account  of  evil  in- 
flicted on  Israel  in  her  last  and  weak  state, 
was  uttered  by  Ezekiel : — "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God ;  Because  the  Philistines  have  dealt 
by  revenge,  and  have  taken  vengeance  with  a 
despiteful  heart,  to  destroy  it  for  the  old 
hatred;  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God; 
Behold,  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  the 
Philistines,  and  I  will  cut  off  the  Cherethims, 
and  destroy  the  remnant  of  the  sea  coast.  And 
I  will  execute  great  vengeance  upon  them 
with  furious  rebukes;  and  they  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  shall  lay  my  ven- 
geance upon  them"  (Ezek.  xxv.  15-17).  The 
awful  menaces  were  fulfilled.  After  Babylon 
had  fallen  the,  Persian  armies  overran  Philis- 
tia, as  they  marched  toward  Egypt.  They 
continued  to  hold  Gaza ;  and  Alexander  took  it 
after  a  five  months'  siege,  with  all  its  usual 
miseries.  Antiochus  took  it  again  in  198  B.  C. ; 
and  the  Maccabean  chieftains  made  some 
furious  onslaughts  on  their  old  and  fierce 
antagonists,  and  sacked  and  burned  the  chief 
towns  and  temples.  The  resistless  Poman 
arms  at  length  smote  the  country,  and  it  sank 
into  a  Roman  province. 

Through  all  their  history  the  Philistines 
appear  as  indomitable  warriors — a  terror  to 
their  neighbours  by  their  fierce  and  sudden 
onslaughts.  Their  towns  must  have  been 
strongly  fortified,  for  they  were  able  to  stand 
long  and  terrible  sieges.  Artistic  skill  must 
have  made  some  progress  among  them,  as  is 
shown  in  the  description  of  Goliath's  armour, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  5.  Archers  were  a  formidable 
section  of  their  troops,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3.  Their 
revenge  was  sudden  and  cruel :  they  burned 
the  wife  of  Samson  and  her  father  with  fire ; 
and  perhaps  they  inflicted  the  same  fate  on 
their  prisoners  (Judg.  xiv.  15).  The  Philis- 
tines were  uncircumcised  and  idolatrous, 
Dagon,  or  the  fish-god,  being  the  chief  divinity, 
with  temples  at  Ashdod  and  Gaza ;  Baalzebub 
was  found  at  Ekron;  and  Derceto,  a  female 
Dagon,  was  enshrined  at  Ashkelon.  The 
idols  were  carried  with  their  armies ;  for  after 
a  defeat  at  Eephaim  "they  left  their  images, 
and  David  and  his  men  burnt  them"  (2  Sam. 
V.  21).  When,  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
they  found  the  body  of  Saul  among  the  ^lain, 
we  are  told,  "They  cut  ofl'  his  head,  and 
stripped  off  his  armour,  and  sent  into  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  round  about,  to  publish 
it  in  the  house  of  their  idols,  and  among  the 
Iieople.  And  they  put  his  armour  in  the  house 
of  Ashtaroth;  and  they  fastened  his  body  to 
the  wall  of  Beth-shan"  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9,  10). 
Divination  was  specially  cultivated  among 
them.    Thus,  during  the  captivity  of  the  ark 
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among  them,  and  when  they  were  smarting 
tinder  divine  judgment,  *'  They  called  for 
the  priests  and  the  diviners,  saying,  What 
shall  we  do  to  the  ark  of  the  Lord?  tell  us 
wherewith  we  shall  send  it  to  his  place"  (1 
Sam.  vi.  2).  The  prophet  Isaiah  reproves  his 
own  people  as  being  "soothsayers,  like  the 
Philistines  "  (ch.  ii.  6).  The  practice  had  there- 
fore become  characteristic  and  proverbial.  The 
language  of  the  Philistines,  if  we  may  judge 
from  names,  was  originally  of  the  same  class  as 
Hebrew  or  old  Phoenician,  or  a  peculiar  dialect 
of  it.  "  The  speech  of  Ashdod"  differed  from 
"the  Jews'  language"  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xiii.  24).  (See  Ashdod,  Dagon,  Ek- 
EON,  Gath,  Gaza.)' 

PHILOSOPHY  (Col.  ii.  8).  This  term  de- 
notes the  system  of  opinions  embraced  by 
various  sects,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
as  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  &c.,  in  the  apostolic 
age  (Acts  xvii.  18).  (See  Colossians,  epistle 
TO,  Epicureans,  Stoics.)  As  their  system 
was  framed  according  to  human  traditions  and 
the  princij^les  of  worldly  science,  and  not 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  it  was  vain 
and  false,  and  therefore  a  proper  subject  of 
caution  (1  Tim.  vi.  20). 

The  popular  philosophy  of  every  age  has 
damaged  its  theology — from  the  Platonism  of 
ancient  times  to  the  Hegelianism  of  modern 
Germany.  It  is  too  often  the  natural  offspring 
of  the  unsanctified  mind,  the  result  of  that 
pride  which  will  not  bow  to  the  truth  of 
revelation,  disparages  what  is  repugnant  to  its 
taste,  and  rejects  what  is  above  the  sphere  of 
its  comprehension.  It  has  existed  in  every 
age  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  germ  of  almost 
all  the  heresies  of  former  days.  That  spirit 
that  led  so  many  sects  to  tamper  with  the 
canon,  and  exclude  or  receive  the  sacred 
treatises  from  mere  fancy  or  opinion — that 
prompted  them  to  set  aside  the  deeper  mys- 
teries of  the  faith,  deny  the  divinity  and  de- 
ride the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
reduce  the  Gospel  to  a  bare  annunciation  of 
duty,  scarce  distinguished  from  any  human 
theory  of  amelioration  and  improvement— is 
the  essence  of  Neology.  It  rose  with  Cerin- 
thiL?  and  the  Ebionites.  It  animated  Marcion 
and  the  Manichees.  It  guided  the  Arian  in- 
terpretation of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  the 
soul  of  Socinian  exegesis.  It  has  happened 
to  be  allied  in  Germany  to  prodigious  learning 
and  powerful  talent,  and  has  ai)peared  adorned 
with  the  speculations  of  abstruse  psychology, 
the  splendid  i^hantasms  of  Teutonic  imagina- 
tion, and  the  subtle  researches  of  philology. 
The  morbid  love  of  novelty  thus  often  leads 
to  heresy.  Men  forget  our  Lord's  impressive 
statement,  "Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whoso- 
ever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  Gfld  as  a 
little  child,  shall  in  nowise  enter  into  it." 

PHINEHAS.  1.  (1  Sam.  i.  3)  A  son  of  Eli, 
and  noted  for  his  wickedness.     (See  Eli.) 

2.    (Exod.   vi.    25)   A  son  of    Eleazar  and 

grandson  of  Aaron.     He  filled  the  office  of 
igh  priest  to  the    Jews  for  nearly  twenty 
years.    His  zeal  and  promptitude  in  punishing 
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the  sin  of  Zimri,  a  distingiiished  Simeonite, 
turned  away  the  anger  of  the  Lord  against  the 
nation,  and  secured  to  him  and  his  family  the 
right  of  perpetual  succession  to  the  Jewish 
priesthood.  This  promise  was  fulfilled;  for, 
except  the  interval  from  Eli  to  Zadok,  the 
priesthood  continued  in  the  family  of  Phinehas 
until  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the 
captivity  of  the  nation.  Phinehas  was  re- 
mai'kable  for  his  zealous  attachment  to  the 
purity  and  integrity  of  the  Jewish  church 
(Num.  xxv.  7 ;  Josh.  xxiL  30,  31).  (See  Ele- 
azar.) 

PHOENICIA,  of  which  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
the  two  great  capitals,  was  a  narrow' tract  of 
territory  stretching  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  was,  in  its  strict  and 
proper  acceptation,  about  28  miles  long,  and 
about  1  mile  in  average  breadth.  In  a  wider 
sense,  Phoenicia  comprised  the  whole  sea- 
board from  Orthosia  to  Pelusium — a  distance 
of  450  miles.  But,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  Phoenicia  was  about  123 
miles  long,  and  about  20  in  breadth.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Some  derive 
its  name  from  Phoenix,  one  of  its  ancient 
kings,  and  son  of  Agenor ;  others,  from  the 
Greek  word  4>6ivi^,  a  palm,  as  that  tree 
grew  in  abundance  in  the  country.  Others 
refer  it  to  the  Red  Sea,  or  sea  of  Idumea — 
ftoivi^  being  the  same  with  'epuOpos, 
"red."  But  while  the  Greeks  called  the 
country  Phoenicia,  its  own  people  called  it 
Canaan — x.'^a—a.  term  signifying  low  country, 
in  contrast  to  the  high  table-land  in  the  in- 
terior, and  denoting  ultimately  the  whole 
region  of  Palestine.  The  woman  who  is 
called  in  Matt.  xv.  22,  "a  woman  of  Canaan," 
is  styled  in  Mark  vii.  26,  "  a  Syrophoenician." 
In  the  Septuagint  the  Hebrew  term  Canaan 
is  often  rendered  Phoenicia.  The  Punic  in- 
habitants of  Carthage,  a  Phoenician  colony, 
on  being  asked  what  they  were,  replied, 
according  to  Augustine,  in  their  own  tongue, 
"Canaanites." 

The  country  was  well  watered,  fertile,  and 
thickly  studded  with  towns.  The  streams 
which  flow  through  it  rise  in  mount  Lebanon, 
and  are  the  Eleutherus,  the  Adonis,  the  Lycus, 
the  Tamyris,  the  Bostrenus,  the  Leontis,  an(l 
the  Belus.  Its  old  towTis,  besides  "  Tyre  and 
Sidon"  (a  plirase  which  often  denotes  the 
whole  country),  were  Accho  (St.  Jean  d'Acre), 
Orthosia,  Arka,  Tripolis,  Botrys,  Berytus, 
Dor,  &c.  The  harbours  were  excellent,  and 
the  country  was  famed  for  its  extensive  com- 
merce and  distant  voyages. 

The  Phoenicians  were  Hamite  by  descent; 
and  their  migration  to  the  Mediterranean 
coast  must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early 
period.  Herodotus  says  that  they  came  from 
the  shores  of  the  Eed  Sea;  and  Manetho  calls 
the  Hyksos  "Phoenician  shepherds."  Phoe- 
nicia, as  a  portion  of  Canaan,  was  never  con- 
quered by  the  Hebrew  tribes  of  Dan,  Asher, 
and  Naphtali,  to  whom  it  had  been  allotted  in 
the  partition  of  the  country.  But  the  relations 
of  Israel  to  Phoenicia  were  usually  peaceful, 
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wViolly  unlike  its  warlike  entanglements  with 
Philistia.  Hiram  "  was  ever  a  lover  of  David ;" 
and  Hiram's  "  servants,  shipmen  that  had 
knowledge  of  the  sea,"  were  sent  to  man,  in 
part,  the  fleet  of  Solomon.  Phoenicia  began  at 
a  remote  epoch  to  occupy  itself  in  commerce 
and  navigation.  As  merchants,  navigators, 
and  colonists,  the  people  had  no  equals,  nor 
even  rivals,  for  many  ages.  In  ancient  times 
their  country  was  a  great  warehouse,  in  which 
might  be  found  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
of  human  life;  and  it  was  long  and  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  emporium  of  the  East.  Their 
commerce  by  sea  extended  from  their  own 
shores  even  to  the  British  islands,  to  Spain,  to 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  lake  Maeotis.  According  to  some  fan- 
ciful etymologists,  our  own  country  derived  its 
name  of  Britain  from  these  Phoenician  navi- 
gators and  merchants,  who  designated  these 
islands,  from  the  minerals  with  which  they 
most  abounded,  p3b^  m^,  Barat-anac,  or  Bra- 
tanac,  from  the  abundance  of  tin  and  lead 
mines  found  in  them.  By  land  they  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  Syria,  Assyria, 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  India.  Phoenicia  sent 
out  several  colonists  to  various  parts  of  the 
world;  and  Carthage,  Utica,  and  Gades  are 
indebted  for  their  existence  as  states  to  Phoe- 
nician founders.  As  an  evidence  of  their  skill 
in  navigation,  it  is  stated  that  some  Phoenician 
adventurers  in  the  service  of  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  undertook,  and  completed  a  voyage 
round  Africa,  sailing  out  of  the  Ped  Sea,  and 
returning  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Their  ships  were  renowned  over  the  world — 
especially  those  that  traded  to  Tarshish  in 
Spain:  some  of  them  were  propelled  by  fifty 
oars.  Xenophon  describes  the  order  and  com- 
pact arrangements  of  a  Phoenician  ship — every- 
thing being  in  its  proper  place,  and  no  room 
being  lost.  Mining  operations  for  silver  were 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale  at  Tarshish,  and 
great  wealth  was  carried  home  by  the  traders. 
The  people  of  Phoenicia  worshipped  Baal, 
whose  name  signifies  Lord ;  and  Astarte,  the 
Hebrew  Ashtaroth ;  and  the  Grecian  Aphro- 
dite was  also  one  of  their  superior  deities. 
Large  troops  of  prostitutes  were  her  priest- 
esses— along  with  emasculated  men,  and  men 
for  the  practice  of  unnatural  lusts.  This  wor- 
ship was  tolerated  in  Jerusalem  in  Solomon's 
reign  (1  Ki.  xi.  5).  Zidonian  women  were 
found  in  his  harem,  and  they  introduced  and 
patronized  their  native  superstitions.  Human 
sacrifices  were  also  offered  on  great  occasions, 
as  also  in  the  colony  of  Carthage.  The  name 
Baal  is  associated  with  many  i>roper  names,  as 
Hannibal,  Asdrubal;  and  it  had  also  s])read 
over  Palestine.  The  death  of  Adonis,  or 
Thammuz,  another  Phoenician  deity,  was 
annually  lamented  by  the  Phoenician  women. 
Ezekielj  in  his  vision  of  the  abominations  of 
Israel,  says,  "  He  brought  me  to  the  door  of 
the  gate  of  the  Lord's  house,  which  was  to- 
wards the  north,  and  behold,  there  sat  women 
weeping  for  Thammuz.''^  In  Tyre  was  also 
placed  the  mncfnificent  temj)le  of  the  great  god 
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Melkarth  ("King  of  the  City"),  the  Hercules 
of  the  Greeks,  a  deity  found  in  all  the  colonial 
settlements  of  Phoenicia.  The  Phoenicians 
also  worshipped  the  seven  kabirim  or  great  goda, 
the  same  in  number  as  the  planets. 

Their  intercourse  with  distant  tribes  led 
them,  on  their  return,  to  indulge  in  fictions :  a 
"  Phoenician  figment"  was  the  traveller's  tale 
of  those  days ;  and  Punic  faith  was  proverbial 
at  a  later  time.  Through  their  commercial 
speculations  they  were  often  tempted  into 
frauds — shrewdness  degenerated  into  knavery. 
They  sometimes  practised  piracy,  and  they 
had  a  trade  in  slaves  (1  Mace.  iv.  41).  The 
Phoenician  merchant  sometimes  sank  into  a 
pedlar  (Prov.  xxxi.  24) ;  and  Hosea  says,  as 
for  Canaan,  or  Phoenicia,  "  the  balances  of  de- 
ceit are  in  his  hand"  (Hos.  xii.  7).  Greece  and 
Pome  often  traced  their  corruption  to  inter- 
course with  Phoenicia,  for  its  wealth  brought 
luxury  and  debasement. 

The  Phoenicians  were  skilled  in  astronomy 
and  arithmetic ;  and  to  them  is  attributed  the 
invention  of  letters.  According  to  Herodotus, 
Cadmus,  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  first  intro- 
duced letters  into  Greece.  They  were  also 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  linen,  the 
glass  of  vSidon,  and  the  purple  of  Tyre. 

As  the  Phoenicians  were  of  Hamite  descent, 
their  language  was  identical  with  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  or  tongue  of  Canaan.  Hebrew  was 
the  speech  of  Canaan  when  Abraham  came  to 
sojourn  in  it.  The  Punic  tongue  of  Carthage, 
after  many  years'  separation  from  the  mother 
country,  preserved  a  close  resemblance  to  He- 
brew, as  was  noted  by  Jerome  and  Augustine. 

The  coins  and  the  numerous  inscriptions 
coincide.  Explained  by  Hebrew  analogy, 
Melkarth,  a  name  of  Baal,  means  "  king  of  the 
city;"  Carthage  is  "new  town;'*  Byrsa,  the 
hill  on  which  it  stood,  is  the  same  as  Bozrah ; 
Dido,  "his  love,"  is  of  the  same  root  as  David ; 
Hannibal  is  "the  grace  of  Baal."  On  a  sac- 
rificial tablet  found  in  1845  at  Marseilles 
seventy-four  out  of  ninety-four  terms  are 
found  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  1855  a  sar- 
cophagus was  discovered  at  Sidon,  and  the 
inscription  on  the  lid  has  been  deciphered, 
showing  that  it  contained  the  body  of  Ashmun- 
azer,  who  calls  himself  "possessor  of  Dor, 
Joppa,  and  extensive  corn  territories  at  the 
root  of  Dan." 

No  remains  of  Phoenician  literature  have 
been  preserved.  The  fragments  of  Sanchonia- 
thon  are  now  regarded  as  a  forgery  by  Philo- 
Byblius,  though  he  professes  to  translate  from 
Phoniician  into  Greek.     (See  Sidon,  Tyre.) 

PHRYGIA  (Acts  ii.  10)— a  large  and  inde- 
finite district  in  the  western  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  having  Bythinia  north,  and  Lycia 
south.  Its  chief  towns  were  Colosse,  Laodicea, 
and  HierapoHs.  Some  of  its  inhabitants  were 
at  Jerusalem,  and  among  the  converts,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  The  district  was  more  than 
once  visited  by  the  apostle  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  G ; 
xviii.  23).  The  Roman  i)rovincc  of  Phrygia 
did  not  exist  in  the  apostles'  days,     (See  Gal- 

ATIA.) 
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PHUT  (Gen.  x.  6),  or  PUT  (Nah.  iii.  9), 
was  the  third  son  of  Ham;  and  his  descend- 
ants, sometimes  called  Libyans,  are  supposed 
to  be  the  Mauritanians,  or  Moors  of  modern 
times.  They  served  the  Ej^yptians  and  Tyrians 
as  soldiers  ( Jer.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10 ;  xxx. 
5;  xxxviii.  5). 

PHYGELLUS  (2  Tim.  i.  15)— a  person 
mentioned  along  with  Hermogenes  as  being 
among  those  of  Asia  who  had  turned  away 
from  the  apostle.  The  two  deserters  must 
have  been  persons  of  some  note  and  influence ; 
but  what  were  the  reasons  and  nature  of  this 
desertion  are  not  known. 

PHYLACTERIES  (Matt,  xxiii.  5).  The 
original  word  denotes  preservations;  and  may 
indicate  either  the  preserving  of  the  words  of 
the  law  in  the  memory,  or  the  preservation  of 
the  person  from  danger,  as  by  the  amulets  or 
charms  of  modern  superstition. 

The  practice  of  using  phylacteries  was 
founded  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  that 
passage  where  God  commands  the  Hebrews 
to  have  the  law  as  a  sign  on  their  foreheads, 
and  as  frontlets  between  their  eyes  (Exod.  xiii. 
16:  comp.  Prov.  iii.  1,  3;  vi.  21).  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  use  of  phylacteries  came  in  late 
with  other  superstitions ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  our  Lord  does  not  censure  the 
Pharisees  for  wearing  them,  but  for  making 
them  broad,  out  of  ostentation ;  and  it  is  still 
uncertain  whether  the  words  referred  to  ought 
not  to  be  taken  literally.  One  kind  of  phylac- 
tery was  called  a,  frontlet,  and  was  composed  of 
four  pieces  of  parchment :  on  the  first  of  which 
was  written  Exod.  xiii.  2-10;  on  the  second, 
Exod.  xiii.  11-21 ;  on  the  third,  Deut.  vi.  4-9;  and 
on  the  fourth,  Deut.  xi.  18-21.  These  pieces  of 
parchment,  thus  inscribed,  they  enclosed  in  a 


piece  of  tough  skin,  making  a  square,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  placed  the  Hebrew  letter 
shin  (e?),  as  in  the  preceding  cut,  and  bound 
them  round  their  foreheads  with  a  thong  or 
riband  when  they  went  to  the  synagogue. 
Some  wore  them  evening  and  morning,  and 
others  only  at  the  morning  prayer. 

As  the  token  upon  the  hand  was  required, 
as  well  as  the  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  the 
Jews  made  two  rolls  of  parchment,  written  in 
square  letters,  with  an  ink  made  on  purpose 
aad  with  much  care.  They  were  rolled  up  to 
a  point,  and  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  case  of  black 
ealf-sldn.     They  then  were  put  \x\>oii  a  square 
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bit  of  the  same  leather,  whence  hung  a  thonj? 
of  the  same,  of  about  a  finger  in  breadth,  and 
about  2  feet  long.  These  rolls  were  i)laced 
at  the  bending  of  the  left  arm  ;  and  after  one 
end  of  the  thong  had  been  made  into  a  little 
knot  in  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  letter  yod  ('), 
it  was  wound  about  the  arm  in  a  spiral  line, 
which  ended  at  the  top  of  the  middle  finger. 

PHYSICIAN  (Mark  v.  26).  Physicians 
are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Joseph  (Gen.  1. 
2) ;  and  many  suppose  that  medicine  was 
among  the  professions  of  Egypt,  and  that 
Moses  wa.3  learned  in  it.  Egypt,  as  Pliny  has 
remarked,  abounded  with  diseases.  Herodotus 
says  that  in  Egypt  each  physician  practised 
only  for  one  kind  of  disease ;  so  that  swarms  of 
them  must  have  exercised  their  calling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Each  family  must  have 
had  a  variety  of  them — oculists,  aurists,  den- 
tists, &c., — so  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
employment  of  the  plural  number  in  Gen,  1. 
2,  where  it  is  said  that  "Joseph  commanded 
his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  embalm  his 
father."  The  medical  skill  of  Egypt  was 
famed  in  other  countries.  The  Persian  sove- 
reigns, Cyrus  and  Dariu«<,  employed  Egyptian 
physicians.  There  is  also  in  Scripture  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  healing  art,  in  some 
branches,  was  a  profession  (Prov.  xvii.  22 ;  Jer. 
viii.  22;  xlvi.  11;  Ezek.  xxx.  21;  Matt.  ix. 
12;  Luke  iv.  23;  Col.  iv.  14).  The  allusions 
in  these  verses  verify  our  statement.  This 
science  at  such  a  period  must  have  been 
simple,  and  it  consisted  principally  of  external 
applications.  The  wound  was  closed,  bound 
up,  and  mollified  with  ointment  (Isa.  i.  6). 
The  balm  of  Gilead  was  highly  prized  for 
medicinal  purposes.  When  Asa  was  seized 
with  gout,  he  was  condemned  for  trusting 
too  much  to  the  physicians  (2  Chr.  xvi.  12). 
The  woman  spoken  of  in  the  gospels  "had 
suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians" 
(Mark  v.  26) ;  nay,  Luke,  himself  a  physician, 
says  of  her  that  she  had  "spent  all  her  living 
upon  physicians,  neither  could  be  healed  of 
any"  (Luke  viii.  43). 

PIBESETH  (Ezek.  xxx.  17)— the  Buhasli$ 
of  modern  geographers,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  discernible  between  Cairo  and 
Sin,  or  Pelusium.  It  lay  upon  the  Pelusian 
branch  of  the  Nile.  Figures  of  a  celebrated 
goddess  worshipped  there  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  twenty-second  dj'nasty 
of  kings  reigned  there,  of  which  Shishak  was 
one. 

PIECES  OF  SILVER.     (See  Silver.) 

PIETY  (1  Tim.  v.  4)  "Let  them  learn 
first  to  show  piety  at  home."  This  is  the  only 
place  in  the  English  Bible  where  this  word, 
now  so  common,  occurs.  In  this  verse  it  means, 
like  the  Latin  pietns,  natural  affection  on  the 
part  of  children;  and  the  word  pity  is  only 
another  form  of  it. 

PIGKON.     (See  Dove.) 

PI-HAHIROTH  (Exod.  xiv.  2,  9;  Num. 

xxxiii.    7,  8)— an   Egj'-ptian    word    signifjnng 

a  ])lace  where  sedges  or  marsh  ]ilants  grow. 

It  was  an  encaminuent  of  the  Israelites  80»>u 
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after  they  left  Egypt.  Some  identify  it  with 
Ajrud,  near  a  large  plain  stretching  to  the  sea 
west  of  Suez. 

PILATE  (John  xix.  1),  or  PONTIUS 
PILATE  (Matt,  xxvii.  2),  was  appointed  the 
Koman  governor  or  procurator  of  Judea,  A.  D. 
29,  and  was  in  office  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
trial,  and  some  years  after.  His  proper 
residence  was  Cesarea;  but  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  at  stated  periods ;  and  though  his 
chief  duty  respected  the  revenues,  he  exercised 
his  judicial  authority  there  (John  xix.  10),  in  a 
palace  or  government  house  provided  for  the 
purpose  (John  xviii.  28).  His  administration 
was  exceedingly  offensive,  for  he  brought  into 
Jerusalem  standards  with  the  emperor's  image 
on  them.  Profane  history  tells  us  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  sell  justice,  and,  for  money,  to 
pronounce  any  sentence  that  was  desired.  It 
mentions  his  rapines,  his  injuries,  his  murders, 
the  torments  he  inflicted  on  the  innocent,  and 
the  persons  he  put  to  death  without  form  or 
process.  In  short,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  that  exercised  excessive  cruelty  during 
all  the  time  of  his  government  (Luke  xiii.  1). 
He  was  finally  recalled  and  banished,  and 
died  in  exile,  most  probably  by  suicide. 

This  character  of  Pilate  renders  more 
remarkable  the  fact,  that  when  Jesus  was 
arraigned  before  him,  he  was  not  only  anxious 
to  avoid,  trying  him  (Luke  xxiii.  4,  7),  but  he 
once  and  again,  in  the  most  solemn  and  im- 
pressive manner,  even  in  presence  of  his 
malicious  and  bloodthirsty  persecutors,  de- 
clared, his  conviction  of  his  perfect  innocence 
(Luke  xxiii.  14;  John  xix.  6).  He  even  re- 
monstrated with  them  on  the  iniquity  and 
unreasonableness  of  their  conduct,  and  would 
fain  have  thrown  upon  them  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  deed  they  were  about  to 
perpetrate.  This  they  assumed  in  the  most 
dreadful  imprecation  ever  uttered  by  human 
lips, — "His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children" 
(Matt,  xxvii.  25).  Pilate,  moved  probably  by 
a  fear  of  losing  his  office  (John  xix.  12),  not- 
withstanding his  full  conviction  of  his  inno- 
cence, scourged  him,  and  then  resigned  him  to 
the  hands  of  an  enraged  multitude  to  be 
crucified. 

He  directed  the  form  of  inscription  which 
was  placed  on  the  cross ;  and  when  the  Jews 
would  have  persuaded  him  to  alter  the  phrase- 
ology, so  as  to  represent  Him  claiming  to  be 
king  of  the  Jews,  and  not  as  being  so  in  fact, 
Pilate,  conscious  probably  of  having  already 
sacrificed  justice  to  expediency  or  popularity, 
peremptorily  refused  to  do  it  (John  xix.  ll)-22). 
He  gave  Joseph  the  privilege  of  removing  tiie 
body  from  the  cross,  and  placing  it  in  his  own 
tomb;  and,  at  the  solicitatitm  of  the  Jews,  he 
appointed  a  guard  to  protect  it  from  violation 
(Matt.  xxviL  57-G6). 

PILLAR  (Exod.  xiii.  21).  This  word  is 
nsed  in  the  Bible  for  the  most  part  meta- 
phorically. Thus,  a  pillar  of  fire,  cloud, 
smoke,  &c.,  denotes  a  fire,  a  cloud,  or  a  column 
of  smoke  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  (Exod.  xiii.  21 ; 
Judg.  XX.  40).  It  was  common  to  erect  a 
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pillar  as  a  monument  of  some  distinguished 
person  or  event  (Gen.  xxviii.  18;  xxxv.  20; 
Josh.  xxiv.  26). 
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The  Horus. 
Living  of  Men, 

Pharaoh. 

Sun  Presented  to  the 
World. 

Lord  of  Upper  and  Lov;er 
Egypt. 

ThaLivingof  Men. 
Son  of  the  Sun. 

Osirtasen. 

Lord  of  Spirits  in  Ponew 

Ever-living. 

Life  of  Men. 
Resplendent  Horus. 
Good  God. 

Sun  Presented  to  the 
World. 

Who  has  begun  the 

Celebration  of  his  two 
AssembUes 

to  his  Creator. 
Life-Giver  for  ever. 


In  Isaiah  xix.  the  prediction  is,  that  there 
shall  be  a  "pillar"  to  the  Lord  on  the  border  of 
tlie  land  of  Egypt."  The  pillar  or  obelisk  was 
specially  chai-acteristic  of  Eg^'pt.  Ihe  one 
here  referred  to  is  associated  with  the  worship 
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'f  Jehovah;  but  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xliii. 
lo)  predicts  the  destruction  of  others  con- 
nected with  idolatrous  worshij)  of  the  sun  in 
Bethshemish  or  Heliopolis.  Tlie  preceding 
cut  represents  one  of  those  dedicated  to  the 
sun,  with  a  translation. 

Pillar  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  18). 
This  i^roud  prince,  during  his  own^i  life,  erected 
in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  a  pillar,  or 
column,  as  a  monument  to  himself,  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  his  name ;  as  at 
that  time  he  had  no  children  to  preserve  it. 
(See  Absalom.) 

Pillar  of  Salt.    (See  Salt.) 

PILLED  (Gen.  xxx.  37)— the  same  with 
peeled. 

PILLOWS.  "  Woe  to  the  women  that  sew 
pillows  to  all  armholes,  and  make  kerchiefs 
xipon  the  head  of  every  stature,  to  hunt  souls ! " 
(Ezek.  xiii.  18).  In  this  passage  those  women 
are  intended  who  utter  false  prophecies,  and  use 
every  art  and  device  to  allure  to  luxury  and  vo- 
luptuousness. Woe  to  those  who  sew  or  em- 
broider luxurious  cushions  for  aU  arms,  making 
pillows,  bolsters,  head-coverings,  &c.,  for  per- 
sons of  every  stature,  age,  and  conditions;  so 
nicely  adapted  in  their  dimensions  as  to  suit 
all  leaning  arms,  and  produce  their  full  volup- 
tuous effect — thus  making  effeminacy  more 
effeminate.  These  are  like  toils  and  snares 
by  which  hunters  secure  their  game.  (Com- 
pare Amos  vi.  4.) 

PINE  (Neh.  viii.  15).  The  original  word 
denotes  a  class  of  oily  or  gimamy  plants  or 
trees,  and  probably  means  here  the  cypress,  or 
some  tree  of  that  familj'.  In  the  i^lace  referred 
to,  the  Hebrew  reads  "branches  of  oil,"  Avhich 
the  LXX.  render  cyj^vess.  A  different  Hebrew 
term  is  employed  in  other  two  places ;  and 
perhaps  the  pine  is  there  the  preferable  ren- 
dering. The  pine  is  a  stately  and  beautiful 
tree,  and  hence  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  a  church.  Pine  forests  are 
found  in  many  places  in  the  East  (Isa.  xli.  19 ; 
Ix.  13). 

PINNACLE  (Matt.  iv.  5).  The  word  trans- 
lated pinnacle  signifies  not  a  summit,  but,  as 
the  term  in  itself  imports,  a  wing;  and  the 
part  of  the  temple  to  which  our  Lord  was 
taken  by  Satan  was  probably  the  elevation 
over  the  roof  of  Solomon's  porch,  to  which  there 
was  a  passage  by  stairs.  It  overlooked  the 
valley  on  the  east,  and  had  beneath  it  a  per- 
IDendicular  depth  of  GOO  or  700  feet ;  for  at  this 
part  of  the  valley  a  wall  had  been  carried  u]) 
to  a  level  with  the  ground  on  which  the  temple 
stood, — some  historians  say  750  feet. 

PIPE.   (See  Flute.) 

PIRATHON  (Judg.  xii.  15)— a  place  in 
Ephi-aim,  identified  now  with  Fer'ata,  two 
hours  and  a  half  south-west  of  Nablous. 

PISGAH.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  been 
found  east  of  the  Jordan,  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ridge  over  against  Jericho.  (See 
Abarim,  Nebo.) 

PISIDIA  (Acts  xili.  14)— a  province  of 
Asia  jNIinor,  north  of  Pamphylia.  Ai\tioch, 
though  within  the  district  of  Phrygia,  be- 
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longed  to  Pisidia,  and  was  called  Antioch  in 
(or  of)  Pisidia,  to  distinguish  it  from  Antioch 
in  Syria.  Paul  laboured  in  the  Gosjk'1  not 
only  at  Antioch,  but  throughout  the  province 
(Acts  xiv.  24). 

PISON  (Gen.  ii.  11)— one  of  the  rivers  of 
Eden,  identified  by  some  with  the  Ganges, 
and  it  compassed  the  land  of  Havilah :  it  i^ 
supposed  to  be  the  Pasitigris ;  but  perhaps  it 
represents  the  Indus. 

PIT  (Gen.  xxxvii.  20).  This  is  spoken  of 
an  empty  cistern,  or  a  reservoir,  wnich  the 
Eastern  people  are  in  the  habit  of  preparing 
in  those  regions  where  there  are  few  or  no 
springs,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  rain. 
water  for  travellers  and  cattle.  These  cisterns 
and  trenches  are  often  without  water,  no 
supply  being  to  be  had  for  them  except  from 
the  rain.  It  was  in  such  a  dry  cistern  that 
Joseph  was  cast.  In  old  decayed  cisterns  the 
water  leaks  out  or  becomes  slimy  (Jer.  u.  13). 

Tlie  word  is  often  used  for  the  grave  (Ps. 
xxviii.  1;  xxx.  3,  9;  Ixxxviii.  4),  and  for  the 
place  used  to  entrap  game  (Ezek.  xix.  8).  The 
pit  here  spoken  of  is  used  at  this  day  in  all 
wild  countries.  A  deep  hole  in  the  earth  is 
covered  very^  slightly  with  boughs  or  shrubs, 
upon  which  is  placed  a  living  lamb,  which,  by 
its  cries,  allures  the  lion  or  wolf;  and  when 
the  beast  makes  a  sudden  spring  upon  his 
prey,  he  is  caught  in  the  pit  below.  This 
affords  a  significant  figure  of  the  devices  of 
crafty  men  and  devils  (Ps.  cxix.  85 ;  Prov. 
xx\'i.  27 ;  Ezek,  xix.  4).  (See  Abyss,  Cistern, 
Conduit,  Pools  of  Water,  Water.  ) 

PITCH  (Gen.  vi.  14).  This  word  is  sup- 
posed to  be  used  in  the  above  passage,  and  in 
Exod.  ii.  3,  for  a  sort  of  bitumen  or  asphaltum, 
elsewhere  called  slime  (Gen.  xi.  3;  xiv.  10). 
It  is  obtained  in  a  soft  or  liquid  state  in  pits, 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea — hence 
called  the  "  lake  of  Asphaltites."  The  naph- 
tha becomes  dry  and  hard,  like  mortar,  when 
exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is  found  at  this 
day  in  masses  of  wall  and  other  ruins  on  the  site 
of  Babylon,  and  is  now  employed  for  the  like 
purpose  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  seems 
to  have  been  plentiful  in  the  vale  of  Shinar,  as 
is  attested  by  Strabo  in  the  sixteenth  book  of 
his  Geoffraphy. 

PITCHER  (Gen.  xxiv.  14).  The  custom  of 
drawing  water  in  pitchers  still  prevails  in  the 
East,  an  eax'then  vessel  with  two  handles  being 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  "  letting  down  the 
pitcher  upon  the  hand"  (Gen.  xxiv.  18)  justi- 
fies the  inference  that  it  Avas  earned  upon  the 
head  or  left  shoulder,  and  balanced  with  the 
right  hand,  and  when  presented,  wjis  rested  on 
the  left  hand.  Often  in  the  East,  at  least  in 
modem  times,  the  pitcher  has  an  ear  or  handle 
through  which  a  string  is  passed,  and  by  which 
it  is  conveniently  carried,  suspended  over  th« 
shoulder. 

PITHOM  (Exod.  i.  11)— one  of  Pharaoh's 
treasure  cities,  public  granaries,  or  places  fur 
the  storage  of  grain.  It  is  sui>i)i->sod,  from  its 
relative  situation,  to  be  the  l^atumus  of  the 
Greeks,  i»asmuch  as  the  facilities  of  access  to 
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it,  and  transportation  from  it,  would  lead  to 
its  selection  for  this  purpose. 

PLAGUE  (Exod.  xi.  1)— an  eminently  con- 
tagious and  destructive  disease,  prevalent  in 
the  East  from  the  earliest  ages.  It  has  ranged 
over  the  principal  parts  of  the  habitable  world, 
and  sometimes  for  many  sxiccessive  years. 
The  plagues  sent  iipon  Pharaoh  were  a  severe 
succession  of  judgments,  for  the  purpose  of 
humbling  that  haughty  despot,  and  showing 
him  the  futility  of  his  national  superstitions. 
They  were  the  immediate  visitation  of  Heaven. 
(See  under  their  respective  names.)  The 
sacred  writers  employ  the  word  to  express  any 
terrific  and  desolating  disease   (Lev.   xiii.  3 ; 

1  Ki.  viii.  37);  and  not  unfrequently  as  a  general 
term  for  the  judgment  of  God  (Exod.  ix.  14). 
It  is  also  used  to  denote  any  severe  calamity 
or  scourge  (Mark  v.  29,  34;  Luke  vii.  21). 
The  judgments  of  God  on  Pharaoh  are  called 
plagues.  ThefEastern  plague  is  a  species  of 
typhus,  along  with  buboes.     (See  Phakaoh.) 

PLAIN  (Deut.  i._  1 ;  ii.  8).  The  Hebrew 
abounds  in  descriptive  local  terms,  which  are 
often  rendered  "  plain  "  in  our  version.   Thus — 

1.  Abel— a  grassy  place  or  meadow.  (See 
Abel.) 

2.  Aeabah — a  desert  often  used,  of  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  its  continuations 
from  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  called  "the  Arabah"by  way 
of  eminence,  (Deut.  i.  1,  7;  ii.  8;  iii.  17;  Josh. 
iii.  16;  V.  10;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  24;  2  Sam.  ii.  29; 

2  Ki.  XXV.  5;  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  5;  Zech.  xiv.  10, 
&c. )    (See  Aeabah.  ) 

3.  Shephelah — "low  country;"  especially 
applied  to  the  country  between  Joppa  and 
Gaza,  and  called  the  Shaphelah  (Josh.  xi.  16 ;  1 
Chr.  xxvii.  28;  2  Chr.  ix.  27;  Jer.  xvii.  26; 
XXX.  44;  Obad.  19;  Zech.  vii.  7).  It  re- 
appears as  the  name  of  the  Spanish  town 
Seville. 

4.  Bik'ah— rendered  "plain"  in  Gen.  xi.  2; 
Neh.  vi.  2 ;  Isa.  xl.  4 ;  Ezek.  iii.  23 ;  Dan.  iii. 
1 ;  Amos  i.  5.  Elsewhere  it  is  translated 
"vallev,"  and  specially  denotes  the  valley 
lying  between  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon, 
called  Gaclesyna  by  the  Greek,  and  yet,  in  the 
vernacular,  el-Beka'a. 

5.  KiKKAR — the  low  ground  skirting  the  Jor- 
dan (Gen.  xiii.  10,  12;  xix.  17,  25,  28,  29; 
Deut.  xxxiv.  3 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  23  ;  1  Ki.  vii.  46; 
2  Chr.  iv.  17 ;  Neh.  iii.  22  ;  xii.  28) ;  called  the 
"  region  round  about "  in  Matthew. 

6.  MiSHOR — properly  a  "plain"  or  "level 
gfTound,"  especially  that  east  of  the  Jordan, 
near  Heshbon,  and  now  called  Belka  (Deut. 
iii.  10 ;  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21 ;  xx. 
8;  1  Ki.  XX.  23,  25;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10;  Jer. 
xxi.  13;  xlviii.  8,  21;  Zech.  iv.  7). 

The  word  "plain"  is  wrongly  used  for  the 
Hebrew  term  el  on,  which  means  oak,  as 
Ijlain  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii.  G),  of  Mamre  (Gen. 
xiii,  18),  of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11),  of  the  pillar 
(Judg.  ix.  6),  of  Meonenim  (Judg.  ix.  37),  of 
Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3).     (See  Oak.) 

PLAITING  (1  Pet,  iii,  3)— weaving  or 
braiding  the  hair.  The  business  of  dressing 
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the  hair  is  mentioned  by  Jewish  writers  as 
an  art  by  itself,  practised  by  women.  It 
was  folded  up  in  curls,  tied  up  in  knots,  and 
put  into  the  form  of  horns  and  towers,  made 
by  their  crisping  pins,  with  their  cauls  and 
round  tiers,  like  the  moon  (Isa.  iii.  18-22),  and 
was  the  custom  of  those  times,  and  still  is. 
(See  Hair,) 

PLANETS.    (See  Stars,) 

PLATTED  (Matt,  xxvii.  29)— woven  to- 
gether. 

PLEDGE  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  15)— that  which  is 
given  as  security  for  the  performance  of  a 
contract.  The  Jewish  law  contained  many 
wise  and  benevolent  provisions  on  this  subject. 
If  a  man  pawned  his  robe,  it  was  restored  to 
him  the  same  day,  for  the  upper  garment  is 
the  usual  Oriental  coverlet  (Exod.  xxii.  26,  27). 
If  an  Israelite  were  in  debt,  and  a  creditor 
asked  a  pledge,  he  could  not  go  into  the 
debtor's  house  and  select  what  he  pleased ;  for 
then  he  might  have  coveted  some  heirloom, 
something  dearly  cherished  by  the  impo- 
verished family  (Deut.  xxiv.  10,  11).  The 
millstone,  a  simple  apparatus  for  grinding, 
could  not  be  taken  in  pledge  at  aU.  The 
reason  is  obvious — "No  man  shall  take  the 
nether  or  the  upper  millstone  to  pledge :  for 
he  taketh  a  man's  life  to  pledge"  (Deut. 
xxiv.  6).  Anything  like  oppression  in  respect 
to  pledges  was  severely  reprobated  (Job  xxii. 
6;  xxiv.  3,  7).  For  a  Jew  to  be  obliged  to 
give  these  pledges,  and  then  to  see  them 
used  by  idolaters  in  their  vain  worship,  was 
a  sore  grief  to  him  (Amos  ii.  8).  (See  Debt, 
Poor.) 

PLEIADES  (Job  ix.  9;  xxxviii.  31)  — a 
cluster  of  stars  (seven  of  whom  are  easily  seen 
by  the  naked  eye)  placed  in  modern  times  in  the 
neck  or  near  the  shoulder  of  the  constellation 
Taurus.  They  appear  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  hence  are  associated  with  the 
return  of  spring,  the  season  of  sweet  influences. 

PLOUGH  (Luke  ix.  62).  The  process  of 
ploughing  is  mentioned  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Job.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlv.  6; 
for  earing  properly  means  ploughing,  and  the 
original  word  is  elsewhere  translated  so  (1  Sam. 
viii,  12). 

Considering  the  shape  of  the  share  .and 
coulter,  we  may  see  that  the  prophecy,  Isa,  ii 
4  and  Joel  iii.  10,  might  well  have  been 
literally  ftdfiUed.  The  proper  direction  of  so 
light  a  plough  requires  constant  and  close 
attention ;  and  the  least  diversion  of  the  hus- 
bandman from  his  work  would  make  a  crooked 
furrow.  Probably,  too,  his  whole  weight  was 
required  to  secure  the  entrance  of  so  light  an 
implement  into  the  soil.  He  could  not  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough  and  look  back.  "  Let 
the  ploughman,"  says  Hesiod,  "  attend  to  his 
charge,  and  look  before  him,  nor  turn  aside 
to  his  fellows,  but  make  straight  furrows." 
"  Unless,"  says  Pliny,  "  the  ploughman  bend 
forward,  his  plough  will  turn  aside,"  Hence 
the  figure  in  the  above,  passage  from  Luke. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  plougli  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  the  bough  of  a  tree,  from 
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which  another  limb  or  piece  projected,  which 
was  sharpened,  and  tore  up  the  earth  in  a 
rude  manner.  At  the  present  day  they  have 
in  Eastern  countries  moughs  which  are  en- 
tirely wooden.  Traveliei"S  describe  plouf'hs  of 
the  former  construction  as  usual  in  Syria. 
They  are  drawn  chiefly  by  cows  and  asses. 
In  Persia  one  ox  or  one  ass  is  used.  The 
next  improvement  was  the  addition  of  handles 
or  stilts,  by  which  it  might  be  more  easily 
directed. 

In  process  of  time  the  various  forms  of  the 
implement  as  known  among  ourselves  were 
added ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  best  of 
ancient  ploughs  was  inferior  to  the  worst  which 
we  have  ever  seen. 

PLUMB-LINE  (Amos  vii.  7,  8),  PLUM- 
MET (Isa.  xxviii.  17) — a  line  by  which  a 
plummet  or  leaden  weight  hangs,  and  by  the 
application  of  which  the  exactness  of  perpen- 
dicularity may  be  ascertained. 

POETS  (Acts  xvii.  28).  The  quotation, 
"for  we  are  also  his  offspring,"  is  portion  of  a 
hexameter  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the 
poet  Aratus,  a  citizen  of  Cilicia,  and  of  course 
a  townsman  of  Paul.  Aratus  was  speaking  of 
a  heathen  deity  as  the  author  and  upholder  of 
all  things;  and  Paul  attempts  to  persuade 
tliem,  that  if  this  sentiment  is  true  (as  it 
emphatically  is  when  api^lied  to  the  true  God), 
we  should  worship  him,  and  not  a  senseless 
image,  "  graven  by  art  and  man's  device."  In 
Titus  i.  12  is  a  quotation  from  Epimenides  of 
Crete — "The  Cretians  are  always  liars,  evil 
beasts,  slow  bellies."  An  iambic  line  is  found 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  33  —  "Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners."  (See  Pbophecy, 
Psalms.) 

POLL,  POLLED  (Num.  iii.  47).  When 
used  as  a  noun,  poll  means  a  head ;  and  when 
used  as  a  verb,  it  means  to  cut  the  hair  from 
the  head  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26). 
POLLUX.  (See  Castor.) 
POMEGRANATE  (Num.  xiii.  23)  — or 
granate  apple  (that  is,  having  many  grains  or 
seeds  in  it) — grows  wild  in  Palestine  (Num. 
XX.  5;  Deut.  viii.  8;  1  Sam.  xiv.  2)  and 
Syria,  as  well  as  in  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  some  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the 
United  States,  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  an 
orange,  flattened 
at  the  ends  like 
an  apple ;  and 
when  cultivated, 
is  of  a  beautiful 
colour  (Song  iv. 
3 ;  vi.  7)  and  of 
a  highly  grateful 
flavour  (Song  iv. 
I'S).  It  was  some- 
times used,  per- 
haps, as  lemon 
juice  is  used  at 
the  present  day, 
to  which  reference  may  be  had  in  Song  viii.  "2. 
The  rind  is  at  first  green ;  but  in  August  and 
September,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  assumes 
a   brownish-red    colour,  becomes   thick    and 
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hard,  yet  easily  broken.  The  inside  of  the 
pomegranate  is  of  a  bright  pink,  with  skinny 
partitions  like  those  of  the  orange ;  and  abounds 
with  a  juice  which  is  both  sweet  and  acid,  and 
a  great  multitude  of  little  white  and  purplish - 
red  seeds.  (See  section  of  fruit  in  the  pre- 
ceding cut.)  The  seeds  of  the  plant  form 
an  excellent  medicine,  and  the  rind  is  used  in 

Ereparing  the  finer  kinds  of  leather.  It  was 
ighly  valued  in  the  East,  and  was  one  of  the 
species  of  fruits  which  the  spies  brought  out 
of  Palestine.  Henry  IV.  of  Spain  chose  this 
fruit  for  his  royal  arms,  with  the  motto, 
"  Sour,  yet  sweet;"  intimating  that  in  a  good 
king  severity  should  be  thus  tempered  with 
mildness. 

Figures  resembling  the  pomegranate  in 
appearance  were  worked  into  the  high  priest's 
robe  (Exod.  xxviii.  33),  and  were  also  used  in 
the  ornamental  work  of  architecture  (1  Ki. 
vii.  18). 

POMMEL  (2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13)-the  same 
Hebrew  word  being  rendered  "bowls,"  1  Ki. 
vii.  41.  It  is  from  pomum,  an  apple,  and 
means  a  ball-shaped  protuberance — a  boss  or 
knop  on  the  capital  of  a  pillar. 

PONTUS  (1  Pet.  i.  1)— the  north-eastern 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  along  the  Black 
Sea,  having  Colchis  on  the  east,  Cappadocia 
south,  and  Paphlagonia  west.  Many  Jews 
resided  here  in  the  time  of  Christ  (Acts  ii.  9), 
and  the  Gospel  was  early  introduced  and 
entertained  by  many,  whom  Peter  addresses 
in  his  first  epistle,  Slithridates  had  been  one 
of  its  kings. 

Aquila,  Paul's  companion,  was  of  this 
country  (Acts  xviii.  2).  It  became  a  province 
of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pompey. 

POOLS  OF  SOLOMON.    (See  Solomon.) 

POOLS  OF  WATER  (EccL  ii.  G).  The 
most  noted  pools  in  Scripture  are — Bethesda 
(John  V.  2),  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  ii.  13),  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  iv.  12),  Samaria  (1  Ki.  xxii.  38),  Siloam 
(John  ix.  7),  the  Upper  pool  (2  Ki.  xviii.  17 ; 
Isa.  vii.  3),  the  liower  pool  (Isa.  xxii.  9),  the 
King's  pool  (Neh,  ii.  14),  the  Old  pool  (Isa. 
xxii.  11).  (See  Cisterns,  Conduit,  Pit, 
Water). 

POOR  (Matt.  xxvi.  11).  Under  the  Jewish 
dispensation  God  accommodated  almost  every 
kind  of  offering  to  the  case  of  the  poor.  The 
poor  man's  turtle  dove  or  liandful  of  meal  was 
as  acceptable  as  the  rich  man's  hecatomb. 
God  seems  to  take  special  notice  of  them.  He 
appointed  the  gleanings  of  fields  and  N-ineyards. 
the  increase  of  the  seventh  year,  and  part  of 
the  third  tithe,  to  be  theirs.  They  were  not 
to  be  kept  on  the  point  of  starvation,  and  their 
life  barely  sustained.  They  were  to  have 
seasons  of  fulness  and  rejoicing.  In  the  year 
of  jubilee  they  were  on  a  level  with  their 
brethren.  All  the  citizens  that  year  were 
pensioners  alike  on  the  bounty  of  God.  WTien 
the  third  tithe,  at  the  end  of  three  yeai*s,  was 
expended,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
widow  were  to  come  and  eat  and  be  satisfied 
—were  welcome  guests  at  the  national  festival 
(Lev.  xix.  10:  xxv.  25-47).  Christiana  axe 
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also  charged  to  provide  for  them ;  and  a 
blessing  is  promised  on  such  as  wisely  consider 
their  case  and  help  them  (Ps.  xli.  1-3 ;  Gal.  ii. 
10).  Judges  are  charged  to  do  them  justice, 
but  not  unjustly  to  favour  them  for  their 
poverty  (Exod.  xxiii.  6 ;  Lev.  xix.  15 ;  Ps. 
Ixxxii.  4).  God  claims  to  be  the  special  pro- 
tector of  them  (Prov.  xiv.  31).  In  the  support  of 
the  poor,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is,  to  give 
the  poor  man  so  much  as  shall  keep  him  in 
comfort ;  but  not  so  much  or  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  tempt  him  to  dissolute  abuse,  to  want  of 
frugality,  foresight,  and  industrious  provision 
for  coming  age  or  approaching  disease.  (See 
Beggah,  D-^bt,  Pledge.) 

POPLAE  (Hos.  iv.  13).    Probably  the  white 
poplar,  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  is  here 
meant,  as  it  is  a  handsome  shade-tree,   and 
hence  might  be  chosen  for  idolatrous  worship. 
It  is  very  common  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Some  su])pose  it  to  be  the  storax  tree. 
POKCH.    (See  Dwellings.) 
Porch,  Solomon's.     (See  Temple.) 
PORCIUS  PESTUS.     (See  Festus.) 
PORTEKS  (1  Chr.  xvi.  42)— such  as  attend 
the  gate  of  a  city  or  house,  to  open  and  shut  it 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  26 ;  2  Ki.  vii.  10).     The  temple 
had  4,000  of  them  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  5).     They 
were  classified,  and  had  leaders  or  directors 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  1-13 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  14). 

PORTION  (Neh.  viii.  10).  Among  the 
Egyptians,  GreelijS,  and  Hebrews  of  ancient 
times,  the  portion  of  food  intended  for  every 
guest  was  set  before  him  separately.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  is  common  at  the  court 
of  Persia.  When  it  was  intended  to  confer 
special  honour  upon  any  one,  a  portion  much 
greater  than  common  was  given  to  him  (Gen. 
xliii.  34).  A  "  worthy  portion "  (1  Sam.  i.  5) 
means  literally  a  douhle  x^ortion.  To  be  a 
"portion  for  foxes"  (Ps.  Ixiii.  10)  is  to  be  slain 
and  left  unburied,  and  so  to  be  food  for  the 
prowling  jackals. 

POSSESSED  (Matt.  iv.  24).  The  possession 
of  devils,  which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  is  generally  regarded  as  an  actual 
and  complete  possession  of  the  faculties,  held 
by  one  or  more  evil  spirits,  and  manifesting 
itself  in  various  diseases  of  the  mind  and  body, 
such  as  melancholy,  madness,  epilepsy,  &c. 
They  are  represented  as  "  going  out "  of  per- 
sons, and  "entering  into"  them.  When  a 
man  is  cured  the  demon  is  said  to  be  "cast 
out,"  even  by  Christ  himself,  who  is  the 
"Truth."  "  I  adjure  thee  to  come  out,"  said 
Christ  to  the  demon  on  one  occasion.  Can  we 
suppose  him  by  his  language  to  give  currency 
to  a  false  view  of  the  miracle  he  was  working  ? 
They  speak  and  are  spoken  to — ask  and  answer 
questions — ex])ress  their  knowledge  and  fear  of 
Christ— are  threatened  and  commanded—and, 
indeed,  are  always  treated  and  regarded  as  liv- 
ing, active,  sensible  beings.  The  same  degi-ee 
of  power  which  was  given  to  Satan  in  the  case 
of  Job  may  be  exercised  in  various  forms,  and 
with  greater  or  less  malignity,  c^n  others.  Nor 
is  there  anything  more  irrational  or  anomalous 
— 80  far  as  we  know — ia  the  fact  that  evil 
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spirits  should  have  power,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  God,  to  execute  his  will  in  one  form, 
than  that  holy  angels  should  be  emjDloyed  to 
minister  to  his  purposes  in  another  (Heb.  i.  14). 
It  is  much  more  diflHcult  to  reconcile  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  writers  with  the  idea  that 
possessions,  so  called,  were  merely  bodily  dis- 
eases affecting  the  mind,  and  leading  the 
sufferer  to  suppose  himself  possessed,  than  it 
is  to  admit  that  the  possession  was  real ; 
though  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
spiritual  existences  prevents  us  from  under- 
standing how  it  could  be  (comp.  Matt.  x.  1; 
Mark  vi.  12, 13;  Lukeix.  38-42;  x.  17-20). 

Demoniacal  possession  was  a  disease  indeed, 
for  the  victims  of  it  are  said  to  be  "healed;" 
but  it  was  more  than  an  ordinary  malady  :  it 
was  insanity,  for  the  restored  demoniac  is  said 
to  come  to  his  "  right  mind ; "  but  it  was  more 
than  a  common  frenzy.  Possession  is  never 
ascribed  to  Satan,  but  to  his  demons.  His  prey 
is  the  soul,  not  the  physical  frame  of  man — the 
possession  of  it  he  may  leave  to  his  subordinate 
allies.  Perhaps  in  many  cases  of  demoniacal 
possession  sin  was  the  weakening  cause,  and 
the  nervous  system  being  exhausted  and  sub- 
dvied,  the  demon  was  wooed  to  his  fearful 
occupancy.  Physicians  of  high  note,  such  as 
Esquirol,  admit  that  there  are  cases  of  jDossea- 
sion  still.  ■* 

POSTjJojJ  ix.  25)— a  messenger  or  bearer 
of  tidirigs^z'Sam .  xviii.  27;  Jer.  H.  31).  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  persons,  fleet  of  foot, 
were  trained  to  the  business  of  running ;  and 
we  are  told  by  profane  historians  of  those  who 
travelled  from  Tyre  to  Jerusalem,  a  distance 
of  100  miles,  in  twenty-four  successive  hours. 
To  convey  intelligence  quickly,  Cyrus  settled 
posts  that  rode  night  and  day,  in  the  manner 
of  our  expresses  (Esth.  iii.  13).  Nothing  swifter 
was  known  for  a  joui*ney  by  land. 

The  expression  (Ezek.  xliii.  8)  that  the  Jews 
set  up  their  posts  by  God's  posts,  figuratively 
alludes  to  their  valuing  ai;id  observing  their 
idolatries  and  traditions  equally  with  hi$ 
statutes  and  ordinances. 

POT  (Job  xli.  20).  The  word  here  trans- 
lated pot  is  rendered  basket  (Jer.  xxiv.  2),  kettle 
(1  Sam.  ii.  14),  and  caldron  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  13). 
In  Ps.  Ixxxi.  6  reference  is  probably  had  to 
the  close-fprought  baskets  which  the  Eastern 
labourers  now  vise  as  we  do  the  hod  for  carry- 
ing mortar.  The  same  vessel  is  probably  inr 
tended  in  Jiidg.  vi.  19 ;  2  Ki.  x.  7 ;  Jer.  vi.  0. 

Pots,  ranges  for  (Lev.  xi.  35),  probal)ly 
means  the  excavations  for  the  fire,  over  which 
the  pots  were  placed.  Such  excavations  are 
still  found  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  are  used 
in  like  manner.     (See  Ovens.) 

POTIPHAR  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36)— a  distin- 
guislied  officer  in  Pharaoh's  court,  who  elevated 
Joseph  to  a  place  of  trust,  and  committed  to 
him  the  charge  of  the  household. 

POTI-PHERAH— sun's  oion  (Gen.  xli.  4n) 
—a  priest  or  prince  of  On,  and  father-in-law  of 
Josejjb.     (See  On.) 

POTSHERD  (Isa.  xlv.  9)— the  fra.gment  of 
aji  earthen  vessel  (Job  ii,  8)..    WJjeu  such  frag- 
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ments  are  brought  into  collision,  being  alike 
brittle,  each  breaks  the  other  into  pieces.  Not 
so  in  the  unequal  contest  between  man  and  his 
Maker.    (See  Potter.) 

POTTAGE  (Gen.  xxv.  29).  At  this  day,  in 
many  parts  of  the  East,  lentiles  are  boiled  or 
stewecl,  like  beans,  with  oil  and  garlic,  and  make 
a  dish  of  a  chocolate  colour,  which  is  eaten  as 
pottage.  Other  ingredients  were  used,  as  in 
soups  of  modern  times  (2  Ki.  iv.  39).  (See 
Eat,  Feast.) 

POTTER  (Rom.  ix.  21)— a  manufacturer  of 
earthenware.  The  manner  of  working  the  clay 
into  shape  is  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  (Jer. 
xviii.  3),  and  may  be  seen  in  some  branches  of 
the  modern  manufacture.  The  freedom  of  the 
potter  to  make  what  sort  of  vessel  he  chooses 
on  the  wheel,  and  to  mould  or  mar  it  at  his 
pleasure,  is  used  as  an  illustration  of  God's 
dominion  over  the  works  of  his  hands  (Ps.  ii. 
9 :  see  also  the  passages  before  cited  from 
Jeremiah  and  Romans).  The  Egyi)tians  ex- 
ceeded in  this  art.  Many  beautiful  vases  of 
exquisite  form  and  colouring  have  been  i^re- 
served  to  our  oTVn  time. 


Potter  at  Work. 

POTTER'S  FIELD.    (See  AcelIdama.) 

POUND.    (See  Measures.) 

POWER.  "  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman 
to  have  power  on  her  head  because  of  the  an- 
gels "  (1  Cor.  xi.  10).  The  word  power  in  this 
verse  may  mean  the  wife's  veil,  as  a  symbol  of 
her  subjection,  or  of  the  husband's  power  over 
her.  The  "angels"  are  not  spies  or  persons 
sent  to  inspect  the  manners  and  rites  of  the 
Christian  assemblies,  but  the  holy  angels,  who 
themselves  are  veiled  in  the  presence  of  God. 
A  woman  unveiled  in  the  church  would  have 
created  scandal,  and  given  rise  to  vexatious 
suspicions. 

PR^TORIUM  (Mark  xv.  IG).  (See  Pal- 
ace.) 

PRAISE  (Ps,  xxxiii.  1).  In  the  ordinary 
Scripture  use  of  the  tenn,  it  denotes  an  act  of 
worship,  and  is  often  used  synonymously  with 
thanksgiving.    It  is  called  forth  by  the  con- 
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templation  of  the  character  and  attributes  of 
God,  however  they  are  displayed;  and  it  im- 
plies a  grateful  sense  and  acknowledgment  of 
past  mercies.  Expressions  of  ]>raise  aboimd 
in  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  almost  every  variety 
of  force  and  beauty ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
duty,  as  well  as  the  proper  manner  of  its 
performance,  may  be  best  ascertained  hy  a 
diligent  study  of  his  language  and  spuit. 
Praise  naturally  follows  the  besto\vment  of 
spiritual  gifts.  Such  "i)raise  is  comely." 
In  heaven,  where  all  is  enjuyed  that  God  has 
I)romised,  praise  is  the  delightful,  the  eternal 
occupation.- 

PRAYER  (2  Sam.  vii.  27)  is  the  expression 
of  our  desires  unto  God.  It  is  a  privilege  ^vith 
which  our  Maker  has  favoured  us,  and  a 
necessary  part  of  that  obedience  which  he  has 
required  of  us,  to  pray  without  ceasing;  in 
everjiihing,  by  jorayer  and  supplication,  with 
thanksgiving,  letting  our  requests  be  made 
known  unto  God;  praying  always  ^vith  all 
prayer  and  supi^lication  (Eph.  vi.  18 ;  Phil.  iv. 
(5 ;  1  Thess.  v.  17).  Considered  as  a  duty  of  wor- 
ship, prayer  has  been  regarded  as  consisting  of 
invocation  (Ps.  v.  2),  adora- 
tion (2  Chr.  XX.  G),  confession 
(Ezra  ix.  6),  petition  (Ps.  vii 
1),  pleading  (Jer.  xii.  1),  pro- 
fession or  self -dedication  (Ps. 
Ixxiii.  25),  thanksgi\ing  (Ps. 
cxlvii ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1),  blessing 
(P».  ciii.  20-22).  The  Jews 
had  stated  hours  of  prayer — 
both  for  public  and  private 

Erayer  —  third  hour,  sixth 
our,  and  ninth  hour.  All 
these  parts  of  prayer  are  in- 
timately connected.  If  we 
invoke  God,  we  cannot  but 
think  on  his  majesty,  and 
adore  him.  If  we  adore  him, 
we  are  led  to  contrast  our 
own  unworthiness,  and  con- 
fess our  sins.  If  we  confess 
our  sins,  we  will  certainly 
pray  for  their  forgiveness,  and 
plead  -with  God  to  pardon 
and  sanctify  us.  In  the  idea  and  hope  that 
these  our  supplications  are  heard,  we  give 
ourselves  to  God,  and  present  our  fervent 
thanksgivings.  Praise  natun^y  succecda 
prayer. 

God  is  the  only  object  of  prayier.  His 
throne  of  grace  is  to  be  approached  by  sinfxil 
and  dying  men  through  Christ,  the  one  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man,  an«l  in  entire 
dependence  on  the  Ht)ly  Spirit  to  help  our 
infirmities.  And  while  we  i)ray  in  Christ's 
name,  we  are  to  pray  for  things  agreeable  to 
Grod's  ^\•ill.  God  has  i)romised  to  us  blessinga 
in  his  Word ;  and  we  are  to  pleatl  the  fultil- 
ment  of  these  Divine  promises  for  Christ's  sake. 
The  promise  is  God's,  it  cannot  be  belieii  —it 
is  sealed  in  Christ's  blood,  it  cannot  be  false ; 
we  must  therefore  pray  in  faith.  It  is  vain 
to  pray  if  there  be  no  sincerity  of  heart  (Isa  w 
10-17). 
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PREACH  (Isa.  Ixi.  1).  To  preach  is  to 
discourse  publicly  on  religious  subjects.  From 
the  earliest  period  of  associations  for  the 
worship  of  God,  preaching  has  been  the  chief 
instrument  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  has  been  spread  (2  Pet.  ii.  5;  Jude  14, 
15),  and  is  still  to  be  so  (1  Cor.  i.  21).  We 
have  an  account  of  the  ancient  mode  of  preach- 
ing in  Neh.  viii.,  from  which  time  till  the 
appearance  of  Christ  public  preaching  was 
universal;  synagogues  were  multiplied  and 
well  attended,  and  officers  were  duly  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  order  and  instruction.  John 
the  Baptist  was  especially  commissioned  to 
preach  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Great 
Teacher  sent  from  God.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gospel  the  preaching  of  it  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  a  sacred  profession,  and 
has  for  the  most  part  been  confined  to  an 
appointed  order  of  men.  Preaching  is,  in 
short,  a  characteristic  of  Christianity.  Reli- 
gious teachers  are  appointed,  under  this  new 
arrangement,  to  expound  the  sacred  books  of 
Scripture.  The  teachers  of  old  were  also  a 
priesthood,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  presentation 
of  victims.  But  the  sacerdotal  ofiice,  being 
typical,  has  been  abrogated ;  and  the  Christian 
ministry,  though  they  conduct  the  worship  of 
God,  and  interpret  his  gracious  oracles,  are 
not  a  j)riesthood.  They  belong  to  no  sacred 
caste.  The  Christian  faith  has  but  one  high 
priest,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God.  The  office  of 
the  Christian  pastor  is  not  to  atone,  but  to 
preach  the  atonement— the  altar  has  been 
superseded  by  the  pulpit,  and  the  offering  of 
sacrifice,  by  Christian  instruction  and  devotion. 

PREDESTINATE  (Rom.  viii.  29,  30).  (See 
Elect.)  We  quote  only  from  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  the  following  pregnant 
sentences : — 

"As  the  godly  consideration  of  predestina- 
tion, and  our  election  in  Christ,  is  full  of  sweet, 
X)leasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly 
persons,  and  such  as  feel  in'  themselves  the 
working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying  the 
works  of  the  flesli,  and  their  earthly  members, 
and  drawing  up  their  mind  to  high  and 
heavenly  things,  as  well  because  it  doth  greatly 
establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of  eternal 
salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  as 
because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love 
towards  God:  so,  for  curious  and  carnal  per- 
sons, lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have 
continually  before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of 
God's  predestination,  is  a  most  dangerous 
downfall,  whereby  the  devil  doth  thrust  them 
either  into  desperation,  or  into  wretchlessness 
of  most  unclean  living,  no  less  perilous  than 
desperation. 

"Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God's  pro- 
raises  in  such  wise  as  they  be  generally  set 
forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture;  and,  in  our 
doings,  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed 
which  we  have  expressly  declared  unto  us  in 
the  Word  of  God."  Iii  i)redestination  there 
is  regard  to  the  purpose  for  whicli— in  election, 
to  the  mass  out  of  which— the  clioice  is  ni.^de. 
(See  Elect.) 
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PREPARATION  (Matt,  xxvii.  62).  The 
first  day  of  the  feast  of  the  passover  was  called 
"the  day  of  preparation,"  because  all  things 
were  on  that  day  made  ready  for  the  solem- 
nities of  paschal  week.     (See  Passover.) 

PRESBYTERY  (1  Tim.  iv.  14)— a  court 
or  council  of  presbyters   for  ordaining  office- 

PRESENTS  (1  Sam.  ix.  7)-gifts  or  offer- 
ings with  which  men  in  authority  or  high 
esteem  are  approached.  In  many  Eastern 
countries  at  this  day  even  the  common  people 
in  their  familiar  visits  take  a  flower,  or  an 
orange,  or  some  other  token  of  respect,  to  the 
person  visited.  Dresses  are  still,  as  formerly, 
a  common  present  in  the  East.     (See  Gift.) 

PRESSES  (Isa.  xvi.  10),  or  PRESS-FATS 
(Hag.  ii.  16),  were  vessels  or  cisterns  placed  in 
the  side  of  a  hill,  into  which  the  juice  of 
grapes  flowed  when  it  was  pressed  out  by 
treading  them  with  the  feet,  or  by  pressing 
them  with  a  machine  (Pro  v.  iii.  10;  Matt. 
xxi.  33).  Such  are  now  used  in  Persia.  The 
upper  vessel,  being  8  feet  square  and  4  deep, 
is  used  to  press  out  the  juice,  which  runs  into 
another  cistern  below.     (See  Wine.) 

PREVENT.  This  word  in  Ps.  cxix.  47 
and  in  1  Thess.  iv.  15  is  used  in  its  original 
meaning — to  go  before.  *  "  They  who  are 
alive  shall  not  prevent,"  that  is,  go  before  or 
anticipate,  them  that  are  asleep.  The  meaning 
is,  that  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  before  the 
living  are  changed.  The  word  is  now  used 
in  the  sense  of  hinder— going  before  one  to 
check  him. 

PRICKS  (Acts  ix.  5),  or  goads — long, 
sharp-i3ointed  sticks,  which  were  used  to  drive 
cattle,  &c.,  by  pricking  them.  The  expres- 
sion in  this  passage,  "to  kick  against  the 
pricks,"  was  a  proverb,  and  originated  in  this, 
that  restive  oxen  often  push  themselves  or 
kick  back  against  the  goads,  and  thus  wound 
themselves  the  more  deeply.  Hence  the  pro- 
verb is  used  to  denote  the  folly  and  madness 
of  resisting  lavi^ul  authority  or  the  monitions  of 
conscience.  A  great  number  of  heathen  writers 
use  the  proverb  familiarly,  and  always  to  sig- 
nify the  absurdity  of  such  rebellion. 

PRIEST — a  contraction  of  the  word  pres- 
byter (Gen.  xiv.  18).  This  has  been  the  general 
name  for  ministers  of  religion  in  ail  ages  and 
countries.  In  the  sacred  Scriptures  it  denotes 
one  who  offers  sacrifice.  Previous  to  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  the  offering  of  sacrifices  per- 
tained to  private  individuals.  Fathers  were 
the  priests  of  their  own  families,  and  officiated 
at  the  domestic  altar.  Perhaps  a  more  general 
priestly  office  existed,  such  as  that  exercised  * 
by  Melchizedek.  But  when  the  dispensation 
by  Moses  was  introduced,  a  particular  order 
of  men  were  appointed  to  that  special  service 
(Exod.  xxviii.)  with  very  solemij  and  imposing 
ceremonies;  and  from  that  time  the  offering 
of  sacrifices  was  chiefly  restricted  to  those  who 
were  duly  invested  with  the  priestly  office 
(2  Chr.  xxvi,  18).  All  the  male  posterity  of 
Aaron  were  priests.     (See  High  Pkiest.) 

The  priesthood  was  a  high  and  solemn  office 
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among  the  Jews.  Theirs  was  the  work  of 
mediation  and  atonement.  Their  dress  was 
peculiar,  and  all  its  parts  are  minutely  de- 
scribed in  Scripture.  Nothinp^  was  left  to 
individual  taste  or  caprice.  They  were  to 
wear  linen  breeches  or  drawers,  reaching  from 
the  loins  nearly  down  to  the  knees  (Exod. 
xxviii.  42,  where  the  reason  of  this  portion  of 
dress  is  assigned).  They  were  also  to  be  clothed 
in  a  tunic  reaching  to  the  feet,  fitting  close  to 
the  body,  an-d  bound  with  a  girdle.  It  was  to 
be  broidered.  The  girdle  of  needlework  was 
of  various  colours — "blue,  purple,  and  scarlet." 
It  was  tied  round  somewhat  like. a  scarf,  and 
its  ends  hung  down  at  the  side.  The  head  was 
to  be  covered  with  a  turban,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  crown.  The  high  priest  had  other 
robes  and  ornaments  peculiar  to  himseK.  (See 
H[GH  Priest,  Mitre,  Tabernacle.) 

The  priests  were  to  be  especially  pure,  and 
on  all  occasions  they  were  bound  to  avoid 
ceremonial  defilement.  Tliey  were  to  refrain 
also  from  ordinary  forms  of  mourning  for  the 
dead.  From  all  intoxicating  liquids  they  were 
to  abstain,  when  they  were  about  to  officiate. 
Any  bodily  blemish  or  defect  disqualified  them. 
The  law  that  speaks  of  their  consecration  says 
nothing  of  a  requisite  age.  Perhaps  they 
were  under  the  same  regulations  as  the 
Levites.  Their  office  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  holy  things — the  sacred  place,  with  all  its 
utensils,  ornaments,  and  furniture,  the  fire  of 
the  altar,  the  lighting  and  trimming  of  the 
lamp-stand,  the  replacing  of  the  show-bread, 
the  burning  of  incense,  and  the  presentation  of 
victims. 

As  a  means  of  sustenance,  they  had  a  tithe 
from  the  Levites,  or  a  hundredth  part  of  all 
the  national  tithes,  certain  portions  of  the 
sacrifices,  the  first-fruits,  and  the  redemption- 
money,  with  the  fines  and  penalties  which  the 
law  prescribed  for  certain  violations  of  its 
precepts.  (See  Levites.)  They  had  also  so 
many  cities,  with  an  allotment  of  surrounding 
country  for  their  residence.  David  divided 
the  priesthood  into  twenty -four  classes,  each 
of  which  officiated  in  its  order. 

The  principal  employments  of  the  priests, 
next  to  attending  on  the  sacrifices  and  the 
temple  service,  consisted  in  the  instruction  of 
the  people,  and  the  deciding  of  controversies 
and  questions  arising  under  the  administration 
of  the  Jewish  law.  They  had  special  charge, 
too,  of  the  public  health,  as  in  the  case  of 
leprosy.  In  time  of  war  their  duty  was  to 
carry  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  to  consult  the 
Lord,  to  sound  the  holy  trumpets,  and  to 
encourage  the  army  (Num.  x.  8,  9 ;  Deut.  xx. 
2).  For  a  full  account  of  the  manner  of  their 
consecration,  dress,  duties,  &c.,  see  Exod, 
xxix.  1-35;  Lev.  viii,  1-3G.  As  a  body  they 
represented  the  sacerdotal  work  of  Christ,  who 
is  Priest  and  Sacrifice — who  offered  the  obla- 
tion, and  now  pleads  its  merit  in  the  Holy 
Place. 

PRISCILLA  (Acts  xviii.  2).  (See  Apollos, 
Aquila.) 

PRISON  (Luke  xxiii.  19).    Persons  were 
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confined  in  prison  previous  to  trial;  and  this 
seems  to  be  all  the  incarceration  which  the 
Mosaic  law  warranted  (Lev.  xxiv.  12).     Im- 

Krisonment  does  not  seem  to  be  among 
losaic  punishments.  It  was  common,  how- 
ever, in  Egypt.  In  later  times,  also,  confine- 
ment was  often  inflicted  as  a  penalty  upon  th*) 
prophets  of  the  Lord  (Jer.  xxxii.  2). 

The  phrase  "spirits  in  prison"  (1  Pet.  iii.  19) 
has  afforded  no  little  difficulty  to  expositors. 
Some  suppose  that  the  apostle  refers  to 
Christ's  preaching  to  the  antediluvians  by  his 
Spirit  in  Noah.  The  natural  and  grammati- 
cal interpretation  of  the  word  is,  that  Jesiis 
between  his  death  and  resurrection— in  the 
spirit — went  to  this  prison  and  preached  to 
the  spirits  in  it;  and  these  spirits  seem  to 
have  been  those  of  men  who  perished  in  unbe- 
lief in  Noah's  flood.  But  what  is  meant  is 
beyond  our  knowledge.  Others  hold  that 
Jesus  went  down  to  Hades  (see  Hell),  in  the 
period  intervening  between  his  death  and 
resurrection. 

PROCONSUL.    (See  Deputy.) 

PROCURATOR.    (See  Governor.) 

PROGNOSTICATORS  (Isa.  xlvii.  13). 
The  phrase  "monthly  prognosticators"  is 
rendered  in  the  margin,  perhaps  rightly,  "that 
give  knowledge  concerning  the  months."  They 
might  thus  be  a  species  of  almanack  makers ; 
and  we  know  that  such  a  practice  was  quite 
common  all  over  the  East. 

PROMISE  (Heb.  xi.  39).  In  this  passage, 
and  in  some  others,  this  word  does  not  signify 
the  pledge  to  bestow  a  blessing,  but  it  denotes 
the  blessing  promised.  It  is  not  the  promissio 
but  the  promissum.  The  old  worthies  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  died  with  the  promise  that 
Messiah  was  to  come,  but  -wdthout  the  thing 
promised ;  for  he  had  not  come  in  the  flesh 
when  they  were  summoned  to  leave  the  world. 

PROPHECY  (Matt.  xiii.  14),  PROPHETS 
(1  Sam.  X.  5),  or  SEERS  (1  Sam.  ix.  9).  The 
term  prophet  is  an  Anglicized  Greek  word,  and 
literally  denotes  one  who  sijeaks  for  another  or 
in  another's  name.  In  Exod.  vii.  1  we  read 
as  follows :  "See  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to 
Pharaoh  ;  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy 
prophet ;"  and  here  we  see  that  prophet  is  one 
who  delivers  another's  message.  Abraham 
(Gen.  XX.  7)  is  also  called  a  prophet— one  who 
bore  a  near  and  peculiar  relation  to  God.  The 
Hebrew  term  rendered  prophet  is  said  to  sig- 
nify one  elevated  or  excited,  so  as  to  pour  forth 
animated  oracles;  or,  according  to  others,  a 
person  sprinkled  or  baptized  with  the  Spirit  of 
God.  But  in  ordinary  language,  to  prophesy 
is  to  foretell,  under  Divine  inspiration,  certain 
things  which  are  to  happen.  Of  course,  pro- 
phecy is  a  revelation  from  God,  made  through 
man  to  man,  respecting  future  events  (2  Pet. 
i.  21).  In  a  strict  sense  a  prophet  is  one  to 
whom  the  knowledge  of  secret  things  is  revealed, 
whether  past  (Jolm  iv.  19),  present  (2  Ki.  v. 
20),  or  to  come  (Luke  i.  76-79). 

Different  modes  seem  to  have  been  employed 
to  convey  to  the  prophets  the  knowledge  of 
future  events.  Events  seem  to  have  passed 
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tjef  ore  their  minds  like  a  picture  or  panorama, 
and  that  they  describe  its  parts  in  succession, 
as  one  would  an  extended  landscape.  This,  it 
is  supposed,  will  account  for  their  often  speak- 
ing of  the  occurrences  which  they  predict  as 
passing  at  the  moment,  or  already  passed :  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
They  saw  things  in  space,  not  in  time.  Ob- 
jects and  symbols  were  presented  to  the 
proijhetic  eye  waking  and  sleeping,  and  some- 
times there  Avas  probably  an  articulate  audible 
voice;  but  in  whatever  form  the  communi- 
cation was  made,  the  impression  was  doubtless 
as  distinct  and  vivid  as  were  objects  of  ocular 
vision.  The  Spirit  of  prophecy,  seating  itself 
in  the  rational  powers,  informed,  enlightened, 
and  employed  them  to  understand  and  declare 
to  others  the  will  of  God.  The  prophets  did 
not  always  know  the  time  of  the  future  events, 
or  the  meaning  of  what  was  communicated  to 
them.  Hence  it  is  said  that  Daniel  and  John 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain 
portions  of  their  revelations,  and  they  were 
distinctly  explained  to  them  (Dan.  viii.  15,  &c. ; 
Rev.  xvii.  7,  &c.:  comp.  Dan.  xii.  8,  9;  1  Pet. 
i.  11).  Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  this  opinion, 
and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  faculties  of  the  prophets  were  purified, 
strengthened,  and  elevated  in  a  supernatural 
degree;  that  they  understood  distinctly  the 
subject  of  prophetic  revelation;  and  that  the 
obscurity  in  which  the  prophetic  writings  are 
involved  in  our  view  arises  from  our  imx^erfect 
conceptions,  and  not  from  any  want  of  clearness 
in  the  prophecies  themselves.  But  it  seems 
plain,  that  while  the  prophets  might  under- 
stand their  own  oracles,  they  did  not  always 
know  the  period  of  their  fulfilment ;  for  Peter 
affirms  that  they  "searched  what  (time)  or 
what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
them  did  signify." 

The  predictions  were  sometimes  announced 
by  the  prophets  to  the  people  both  in  assem- 
blies and  by  writing  (Isa.  viii.  2 ;  Iviii.  1,  &c. ; 
Jer.  vii.  2).  Sometimes  they  were  posted  up 
on  the  public  gates,  and  sometimes  announced 
with  the  most  affecting  tokens  upon  the  per- 
sons or  in  the  conduct  of  the  prophets,  that 
the  predictions  they  uttered  were  true,  (Isa.  xx. ; 
Jer.  xix.;  and  xxvii.)  God  did  not  leave  him- 
self without  a  witness  in  Israel.  The  jjrophets 
were  his  special  ambassadors.  There  was  a 
succession  of  them  from  Samuel  to  Malachi. 
Their  power  was  often  higher  than  that  of  the 
sovereign.  They  were  the  theocratic  agents. 
Again  and  again  in  the  Jewish  history  do  we 
read  of  their  achievements  on  behalf  of  God, 
and  one  central  theme  was  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah. 

The  heathen  poets  are  called  prophets,  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  they  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  the  gods  (Titus  i.  12).    (See  Poets.  ) 

TTie  term  prophesy  is  also  used  analogically 
(1  Cor.  xi.  4,  5;  xiv.  1,  &c.),  probably  because 
those  who  exercised  these  functions  were 
regarded  as  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy 
Si)irit.     So  it  is  said  that  Judas  and  Silas 
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were  prophets ;  and  in  Acts  xiii.  1,  that  there 
were  in  the  church  at  Antioch  certain  prophets 
and  teachers— that  is,  official  instructors  (comp. 
1  Cor.  xii  28 :  see  also  Acts  xxi.  9 ;  Eph.  ii. 
20;  Rev.  xviii.  20).  The  New  Testament 
prophets  were  persons  who  enjoyed  the  super- 
natural influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spoke  m 
in  the  public  assemblies  with  that  vehement  ■ 
and  overpowering  impulse  which  characterized  ^ 
the  earlier  messengers  of  Jehovah.  In  point  of 
rank  they  were  next  to  the  apostles.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  sacred  musicians 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  1).  It  may  be  only  because 
Miriam  led  the  concert  (Exod.  xv.  20,  21)  that 
she  was  reckoned  as  a  prophetess.  Lyrical 
melodies,  chanted  as  of  old  among  the  Hebrews, 
were  accompanied  Avith  high  excitement. 

Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  are 
called  the  greater  prophets,  from  the  size  of 
their  books  and  the  extent  and  importance  of 
their  prophecies.  The  others  are  called  the 
minor  or  lesser  prophets. 

One  chronological  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
phecies, and  the  order  in  which  they  may  be 
most  iutelhgibly  read,  is  as  follow:— Joel, 
Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Xechariah,  Malachi. 

A  useful  classification  of  the  prophets  assigns 
the  first  eight  to  the  period  before  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity;  the  five  next  to  a  period 
near  to  and  during  the  captivity;  and  the 
three  last  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon.  The  historical  books  of  these  three 
periods  illustrate  the  prophetical.  They  were 
all  uttered  within  a  period  of  about  400  years. 

The  prophets  were  the  divines,  the  philoso- 
phers, the  instructors,  and  the  guides  of  the 
Hebrews  in  piety  and  virtue.  They  generally 
lived  retired.  Their  habitations  and  mode  of 
life  were  plain,  and  simple,  and  consistent; 
but  their  style  is  figurative,  and  is  often 
clothed  with  the  rich  and  gorgeous  hues  of  a 
poetical  fancy.  To  understand  their  oracles 
we  must  have  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
symbols  which  they  employ. 

Ealse  prophets  were  to  be  visited  with  severe 
penalties.  It  was  sinning  with  a  high  hand 
to  speak  in  God's  name,  when  he  had  not 
commissioned  them  (Deut.  xviii.  20).  Such 
imjjostors,  in  order  to  gain  a  fleeting  popularity, 
spoke  so  as  to  please  their  employers  or  their 
audience, — they  prophesied  "  smooth  things," 
crying  "peace,  peace." 

Peophets,  sons  of  the  (2  Ki.  ii.  3,  5)— 
])X'obably  pupils  of  the  prophets,  trained  up  by 
them  in  a  knowledge  of  religion  and  in  habits 
of  devotion  and  piety.  These  schools  of  the 
prophets  seem  to  have  been  established  by 
Samuel;  and  from  them  God  might  choose 
fromi  time  to  time  his  appointed  instruments, 
Amos  seems  to  regard  it  as  a  thing  uuconunon, 
that  though  he  was  a  prophet  he  had  not  been 
trained  in  such  seminaries  (ch.  vii.  14).  Per- 
haps they  were  employed  as  assistants  to  the 
projihets,  and  stood  in  the  relation  which 
evangelists  are  supposed  by  some  to  have 
borne  to  the  apostles. 
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The  phrase,  "that  it  niii,'ht  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken,"  &c.  (Matt.  i.  22),  does  not  always 
mean  that  the  event  happened  or  was  brought 
about  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  good 
the  prediction ;  but  often  merely  that  thus,  or 
in  this  manner,  a  certain  prophecy  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  purjjose  of  God  fulfilled. 
(See  Fulfilled.) 

Prophecy  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  revealed 
religion.  It  is  a  miracle  in  words.  The  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture  are  so  strange  that  ordi- 
nary sagacity  could  never  have  dreamed  of  the 
events  foretold.  Babylon  was  in  her  glory 
when  Isaiah  foredoomed  her.  Tyre  was  the 
"mart  of  nations"  when  Ezekiel  foretold  that 
soon  she  would  be  but  a  bare  rock,  on  which  a 
few  poor  fi.shermen  might  be  seen  drying  their 
nets.  Noah  foretold  the  slavery  of  Ham. 
Moses  made  known  in  clear  and  precise  terms 
tlie  present  slavery  and  dispersion  of  the  Jews. 
God  alone  can  so  enable  a  man  to  foresee  and 
foretell  future  events.  God  speaks  by  him, 
and  we  are  therefore  bound  to  listen  to  his 
statements. 

.  PROPHETESS  (Exod.  xv.  20).  Prophetess 
signifies,  not  only  the  wife  of  a  prophet  (Isa. 
viii.  3),  but  also  a  woman  that  has  the  gift 
of  proi^hecy.  Among  these  were  Miriam, 
Deborah,  Hannah,  and  Anna. 

PROPITIATION  (Rom.  iii.  25).  The  word, 
wherever  it  occuts  in  our  Scriptures  (1  John 
ii.  2 ;  iy.  10),  denotes,  in  the  original  vtse  of  it, 
the  action  of  a  person  who,  in  some  appointed 
way,  averts  thy  wrath  of  a  deity  or  pacifies  an 
offended  pai-ty^  A  word  of  kindred  origin  is 
elsewhere  translated  sin  offering  (Ezek.  xliv. 
27;  xlv.  19),  and  atonement  (Niim.  v.  8),  the 
mercy-seat  (Heb.  ix.  5),  or  the  place  or  instru- 
ment of  propitiation,  where  the  blood  of  the 
sin  offeruig  was  sprinkled  by  the  high  priest 
to  make  an  atonement  for  sin  (Lev.  xvi.  14). 
(See  Mercy-seat.) 

PROSELYTE— t'wcomer  (Matt,  xxiii.  15)— 
a  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  such  as  were 
converted  from  heathenism  to  the  Jewish  faith. 
The  coiTesponding  Hebrew  term  so  rendered 
is  in  the  Old  Testament  translated  "stranger." 
The  Jewish  rabbins  mention  at  least  two 
classes — proselytes  of  righteousness,  who  fully 
embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  enjoylnents  of  all  its  rites  and 
ordinances  (proselj"tes  of  this  class  are  described 
in  Ezra  vi.  21);  and  proselytes  of  the  gate, 
who  renounced  heathenism,  conformed  in  some 
respects  to  the  Jewish  religion,  but  were 
allowed  only  limited  pnvileges.  Some  hold, 
however,  that  this  distinction  is  without 
authority,  and  that  the  only  proselytes  were 
such  as  embraced  the  whole  system  of  Jewish 
worship.     (See  Stranger.) 

PROVERB  (1  Sam.  x.  12).  This  word  is 
sometimes  used  as  synonjTuous  with  parable 
(John  xvi.  29).  Strictly  sjieaking,  a  X)roverb 
is  a  short  moral  sentence  expressing  an  im- 
portant principle  in  a  striking  and  forcible 
manner.  The  Oriental  nations  delight  in  such 
brief  but  pithy  maxims,  which  are  often  clothed 
in  figurative  language.    (See  Par^^ble.) 
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Proverrr  of  Solomon-,  the,  constitute  an 
important  ])ortion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
are  the  twentieth  in  order  of  its  books.  Tha 
book  is  a  collection  of  wise  maxims  or  sajings, 
chiefly  of  Solomon,  concerning  almost  every 
duty  and  relation  of  life.  It  is  indeed  a  store- 
house of  wisdom,  and  abounds  with  the  most 
plain  and  practical  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
the  life  and  heart.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  Solomon  created  all  these  proverbs. 
Some  may  have  been  in  common  circulation 
which  he  adopted  and  sanctioned.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  Solomon  spake  3,000  pro- 
verbs. 

The  first  ten  chapters  contain  cautions  and 
exhortations  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  From 
ch.  X.  to  ch.  xxii.  16  we  find  what  are  strictly 
speaking  proverbs.  From  ch.  xxii.  17  to  ch. 
xxiii.  we  have  important  instruction  addressed 
in,'©,  connected  form  to  a  pupil  supposed  to  be 
present.  Chs.  xxiii. -xxix.  constitute  a  collec- 
tion of  inspired  proverbs,  which  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  were  derived  not  exclusively 
from  the  lips  of  Solomon.  Ch.  xxx.  contains' 
the  admonitions  of  Agur,  of  whom  nothing  is 
kno\vn;  and  ch.  xxxi.,  the  counsels  given  to 
king  Lemuel  by  his  mother.  Lemuel  may 
have  been,  if  an  actual  pex'son,  some  neighbour- 
ing foreign  king.  The  general  similarity  of 
the  matter  which  constitutes  the  book  of 
Proverbs  may  well  account  for  the  mingling 
of  authors,  Avithout  resorting  to  the  presump- 
tion that  Agur  and  Lemuel  were  none  other 
than  Solomon  himself,  under  a  fictitious  name. 
It  is  said  by  judicious  critics  that  the  canonical 
authority  of  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
better  ratified  by  the  evidence  of  apostolic 
quotations  than  the  book  of  Proverbs. 

The  style  of  the  Proverbs  is  rhythmical ;  and 
some  sections,  such  as  those  in  which  wisdom 
is  personified,  are  ners'^ous  and  elegant  poetry. 
Its  sentences  are  generally  so  brief  and  pointed 
that  they  are  easily  borne  on  the  memory. 
They  are  the  "-winged  words"  of  inspired 
sagacity,  basing  itself  on  extended  observation 
and  on  a  wide  and  varied  experience.  Such  is 
their  comprehensive  wisdom,  that  they  are 
profitable  both  "for  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
for  that  which  is  to  come." 

PROVINCES  (Esth.  i.  3).  The  word  here 
means  kingdom,  or  rather  satrapies.  (See 
Persia.) 

PSALMS— ^0?^/  songs  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  A 
psalm  is  a  poetic  composition  adapted  to 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  but  especially 
the  latter.  When  "  psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs "  are  mentioned  together, 
"psalms"  may  denote  such  as  were  sung  on 
instruments;  "hymns,"  such  as  contain  only 
matter  of  praise;  and  "spiritual  songrs,"  such 
as  contain  doctrines,  history,  and  prophecy  for 
men's  instruction  (Eph.  v.  19). 

Psalms  op  David,  the,  constitute  the 
nineteenth  in  tie  order  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  their  right  to  a  place  in 
the  canon  has  never  been  disputed.  They 
consist  of  inspired  hymns  and  songs,  medita- 
tions and  prayers,  chiefly  of  David.  It  is 
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Bnpposed  they  were  collected  into  one  book  by- 
Ezra,  though  without  any  regard  to  chrono- 
logical order.  They  are  a  complete  and  per- 
fect manual  of  devotional  exercises ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  grief  or  disease  of  the  soul  for 
which  there  is  not  in  this  divine  book  a  present 
comfortable  remedy  always  to  be  found  by 
those  who  rightly  seek  it. 

No  book  of  Scripture  has  been  held  in  higher 
or  more  general  estimation  than  the  Psalms — 
none  has  been  more  frequently  and  extensively- 
employed  in  divine  service,  popular  exposi- 
tion, or  private  meditation.  We  do  not  won- 
der at  this  wide  and  general  attachment  to  the 
songs  of  Sion,  for  the  diction  of  poetry  forms  a 
language  universal  in  its  adaptations  and  ever 
welcome  in  its  tones;  and  especially  when 
sanctified  and  inspired,  as  in  the  Psalter,  it 
speaks  to  all  experience,  and  awakens  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  holy  catholic  Church. 
Yet  perhaps  there  is  no  portion  of  the  Bible 
which  has  been  so  variously  interpreted,  or 
which  has  been  so  rudely  and  wantonly  handled 
by  its  professed  admirers  and  expounders, 
l^he  lyrics  of  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel  have 
been  profaned  by  crude  and  vain  speculations, 
equally  opposed  to  enlightened  piety  and  sound 
erudition.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have  been 
so  degraded  and  secularized  as  to  be  viewed 
and  described  as  mere  odes  on  war,  victory,  or 
peace;  hymns  of  friendship,  gratitude,  or 
patriotism,  sung  by  the  priesthood  round  the 
altar,  with  the  accompaniment  of  timbrel, 
harp,  or  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
been  so  spiritualized  by  a  morbid  pietism,  and 
their  mystic  senses  have  been  so  multiplied  by 
a  polydynamic  exegesis,  that  all  questions  of 
their  age  and  authorship,  their  original  com- 
position and  use,  their  historical  allusions. 
Oriental  spirit,  and  poetic  forms,  have  been 
contemptuously  set  aside  as  springing  from 
that  bondage  which  belongs  to  "the  oldness 
of  the  letter,"  and  totally  foreign  to  that  free- 
dom and  superiority  which  are  always  asso- 
ciated with     newness  of  spirit." 

But  surely  the  psalms  of  David  are  not  in 
themselves  either  so  difficult  of  apprehension 
or  so  intricate  in  their  style  as  to  form  any 
excuse  for  such  confused  and  fantastic  aberra- 
tions ;  for  these  relics  of  the  Hebrew  muse  are 
simple  in  structure,  exquisite  in  language,  and 
striking  in  imagery.  They  are  rich_  in  the 
beautiful  creations  of  impassioned  genius,  and 
teeming  with  all  the  contagious  ardour  of 
Eastern  minstrelsy.  They  are  animated,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  breathings  of  a  piety 
which  fits  the  humblest  of  saints,  and  would 
not  dishonour  the  loftiest  of  seraphs.  They 
l>resent  us  with  the  choice  and  endeared 
material  of  our  devotional  exercises,  and  are 
but  the  earthly  version  of  those  rapturous  and 
eternal  melodies  which  delight  and  occupy  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven.  The  various  pieces 
which  form  our  *'  ]3ook  of  Psalms  " — whetlier 
they  be  lyrical  or  didactic,  jubilant  or  elegiac, 
retrospective  or  prophetic— whether  they  are 
adapted  to  personal  repetition,  domestic  wor- 
ehip,  or  ecclesiastical  rehearsal— are  of  their 
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o-wn  nature  plain  and  practical;  and  though 
their  poetical  texture  creates  occasional  ob- 
scurity, they  are  less  enveloped  \n  difficulty 
than  many  sections  of  symbolical  prediction. 

The  psalms  are  remnants  of  lyrical  iDoetry 
which  resembled  Aaron's  rod,  that  "  buddedf, 
and  blossomed,  and  brought  forth  almonds;" 
so  that,  in  order  fully  to  enjoy  it,  we  must 
inhale  the  fragrance  and  admire  the  foliage, 
while  we  taste  the  fruit.  The  peculiar  struc- 
ture characterizing  Hebrew  poetry  is  called 
parallelism — lines  almost  the  same  in  length. 
The  first  clause  expresses  a  thought  or  an 
emotion;  but  the  second  still  dwells  upon  it, 
and  re-utters  it  with  some  variation  of  words 
or  emphasis :  or,  having  expressed  a  sentiment, 
there  may  be  a  revulsion  and  a  contrast,  and 
then  the  second  clause  will  be  in  antithesis  to 
the  first :  or  it  may  in  various  ways  work  out 
an  idea  by  a  series  of  utterances  and  images — 
the  style  common  to  the  prophets.  The  genius 
of  Oriental  poetry  does  not  confine  itseH  by 
those  critical  laws  which  have  been  promul- 
gated under  colder  skies ;  but  it  will  not  offend 
the  taste  of  him  who  transports  himself  to  the 
cliffs  of  Lebanon,  whence  he  may  survey  the 
glory  of  Carmel  and  the  vegetation  of  Sharon, 
and  the  white  skiff  on  the  waters  of  Tiberias — 
where  he  may  gaze  on  the  majesty  of  the 
unclouded  heaven,  and  feast  his  vision  with 
the  fields,  vineyards,  and  pastures  that  smiled 
in  luxuriance  throughout  "thy  land,  0  Im- 
manuel,"  The  first  qualifica^tion,  then,  is  to 
have  a  kindred  feeling  with  the  bard,  so  that 
our  spirit  may  thrill  in  tremulous  response  to 
the  music  and  imagery  of  the  hymns  of  Sion. 

The  Bible  is  a  religious  book,  and  can  only 
be  fuUy  understood  by  religious  men — by  such 
as  have  the  mind  and  spirit  of  its  Divine 
Author;  and  the  Psalms  are  "an  epitome  of 
the  Bible  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,"  and 
devotion  is  the  heart  of  religion.  The  Psahns 
treat  not  of  doctrine — are  not  meant  to  enforce 
morals  or  persuade  to  the  exercise  of  the  vir- 
tues. They  are  the  language  of  devout  experi- 
ence, with  which  no  one  can  sympathize  who 
is  not  "  created  anew."  If  the  enjoyment  of  a 
pious  spirit  is  necessary  to  the  complete  under- 
standing of  other  parts  of  Scripture,  much 
more  is  it  indispensable  in  these  odes,  which 
form  a  subjective  illustration  of  the  power, 
the  joy,  the  humility,  the  trials,  the  hopes, 
and  the  destiny  of  a  child  of  God.  Without  a 
X)ortion  of  similar  experience,  the  words  of  the 
psalmist  will  be  to  the  critic  an  unknown 
tongue,  a  dialect  not  found  in  books,  for  it  is 
engraven  only  on  "the  fleshly  tables  of  the 
heart."  How  can  he  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  a  tongue  he  has  never  learned — the  spirit  of 
a  "  song  which  no  man  knoweth" — by  the  mere 
use  and  application  of  grammar  and  lexicon? 
'J'he  greater  ^iortion  of  the  Word  of  God  is 
objective  in  its  character;  the  Psalms  are 
entirely  subjective.  The  religion  portrayed  in 
them  is  not  that  of  a  system,  but  that  of  the 
life— religion  as  it  lives  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  saint,  clothed  in  his  own  mental  peculiari- 
ties, and  indicating  both  the  stage  of  his  own 
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spiritual  advancement  and  the  path  by  which, 
through  Divine  grace,  he  has  reached  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  psalms  contain  a  prophetic  element, 
strictly  so  called — an  element  of  actual  predic- 
tion in  reference  to  the  person  and  work  of  the 
Messiah.  The  questions  that  perjilex  critics, 
then,  are — How  far  such  an  element  pervades 
them.  Are  they  all  predictions  ?  If  not,  how 
many  of  them  j^oiut  to  the  great  hope  of  Israel ; 
and  in  those  acknowledged  to  refer  to  David's 
great  Son,  is  there  only  a  simple  and  plain 
proi)hecy,  or  is  there  a  double  sense ;  and  does 
the  psalm  admit  of  two  applications— a  nearer 
and  a  literal,  with  a  more  remote  and  spiritual 
meaning?  Here  opinions  vary  and  verge  into 
extremes.  Some  find  Messiah  in  every  psalm, 
others  find  him  in  few,  a  section  of  modem 
exegets  discovers  him  in  none.  The  New 
Testament  is  an  infallible  guide ;  and  whatever 
mav  be  said  of  some  of  its  references  to  the 
Ola  Testament — that  they  are  mere  allusions 
or  accommodations  —  it  appears  to  us  very 
plain  that  many  portions  of  the  psalms  are 
quoted  by  the  Lord  and  his  apostles  as  pro- 
phetic oracles  directly  fulfilled  in  the  life  and 
death  and  ascension  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Arc  we  then  warranted  to  apply  no  psalms  to 
Christ  save  such  as  are  quotea  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures?  If  such  a  limitation  be  an  error, 
it  is  an  error  on  the  safe  side.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  every 
Messianic  psalm  has  been  quoted  or  referred  to 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  While, 
tlien,  we  take  the  New  Testament  as  our 
guide,  may  we  not  regard  as  prophetic  some 
other  psalms  similar  in  structure,  language, 
and  spirit  to  those  which  are  quoted  by  in- 
spired authority  as  oracles  beariilg  witness  to 
the  incarnate  Kedeemer  ? 

This  Anthology  is  sometimes  called  The 
Fsaltcr,  a  term  deiived  from  the  word  psaltery 
— a  musical  instrument  used  to  accompany 
these  hymns  when  sung. 

The  titles  of  the  psalms  sometimes  have 
reference  to  a  choice  of  tunes  or  instruments, 
or  contain  some  directions  to  persons  appointed 
to  set  them  to  music,  or  to  the  leaders  of  the 
choir,  or  to  something  i^eculiar  in  the  subject, 
season,  or  style  of  the  comjiosition.  The  con- 
jectiu-es  as  to  their  meaning  are  various. 
Many  of  them  will  be  found  explained  under 
their  respective  names.  Several  of  them  seem 
to  mark  the  peculiar  tunes  to  which  the 
psalms  were  set.  For  example,  aijaleth 
schahar,  "the  hind  of  the  morning,"  the  title 
of  Ps.  xxii. ;  Jonath  elem  rechokim.  "the 
dove  on  the  distant  terebinth  trees ;"  tne  title 
in  Ps.  Ivi.,  appear  to  be  the  first  lines  of  some 
ancient  Hebrew  melodies,  to  the  tune  of  which 
these  new  compositions  were  respectively  to  be 
chanted. 

This  book  consists  of  five  parts,  each  conclud- 
ing with  a  doxology — viz. ,  Ps.  i.  -xli. ;  xlii.  -Lxxii. ; 
Ixxiii.-lxxxix. ;  xc.-cvi. ;  cvii.-cl. ;  but  it  is 
cited  as  one  book  (Luke  xx.  4'2),  The  reader 
will  easily  mark  these  concluding  doxologies  at 
the  end  of  Ps.  xli..  lxxii.,  Ixxxix,.  cvi.,  cl.,  in 
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our  English  version.  The  first  two  sections  seem 
to  have  formed  the  earliest  collection,  and  to 
have  comprised,  to  a  great  extent,  the  odes  of 
David  (Ps.  lxxii.  20).  This  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  critical  note,  "the  prayers  of 
David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended."  This 
remark  is  no  portion  of  the  psalm,  or  of  in- 
spiration, but  onlv  a  marginal  note  of  the 
compiler,  most  probably  Ezra.  Other  psalma 
are  ascribed  to  Asaph,  the  sons  of  Korah, 
Heman,  Ethan,  Solomon,  Moses,  while  addi- 
tional names  are  found  in  the  Septuagint.  In 
the  Hebrew,  and  in  some  of  the  old  versions, 
the  psalms  are  differently  numbered ;  and  the 
Septuagint  adds  another  psalm  (cli.)  supposed 
to  be  penned  by  David  on  his  victory  over 
Goliath.  Ps.  vi.,  xxv.,  xxxii.,  xxxv.,  xxxviii., 
li.,  and  cxxx.  are  called  the  seven  penitential 
psalms,  while  Ps.  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii.,  cxi., 
cxii.,  cxix.,  and  cxlv.  are  alphabetic  psalms, 
so  named,  because  in  some  of  them  every  line 
begins  with  a  new  letter  of  the  alphabet,  while 
in  others  a  larger  space  intervenes  between  the 
succession  of  the  letters.  In  Luke  xxiv.  44 
the  word  "psalms"  means  what  is  termed  the 
Hagiographa,  or  the  third  great  division  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  comprising  all  not 
included  under  the  terms,  "  the  law  and  the 
prophets." 

PSALTERY  (Ps.  xxxiii,  2)— was  a  Baby- 
lonish  instrument.  In  our  version  of  the  Bible 
the  name  is  given  to  other  instruments;  but 
the  genuine  psaltery  was  a  stringed  instrument, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn,  like  the  ten-stringed 
lyre  or  harp.     (See  Harp.) 

The  modem  instrument  csiXLeiA psaltery  is  flat, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  or  triangle  cut 
off  at  the  top,  and  is  strung  with  thirteen 
strings.  It  is  struck  with  a  plectrum,  or  small 
iron  rod. 

PTOLEMAIS.    (See  Accho.) 

PUBLICAN  (Matt,  xviii.  17)— an  inferior 
collector  of  the  Roman  tribute.  The  principal 
fanners  of  this  revenue  were  men  of  great 
credit  and  influence;  but  the  under  farmers 
or  publicans  were  remarkable  for  tlieir  raiiacity 
and  extortion,  and  were  accounted  as  oppressive 
thieves  and  pickpockets.  Hence  it  is  even  said 
that  the  Jews  would  not  allow  them  to  enter 
the  temple  or  the  synagogues,  or  to  partake 
of  tlae  public  prayers  or  offices  of  judica- 
ture, or  to  give  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  revenues  of  a  district  were  set  up  to  com- 
petition ;  and  he  who  offei*ed  most  was  a]i- 
pointed  collector.  In  order,  therefore,  to  nay 
the  government  what  he  had  promised,  ana  at 
the  same  time  to  enrich  himself,  he  often 
and  naturally  resorted  to  vexatious  and  op- 
pressive  modes  of  increasing  and  levying  the 
taxes. 

There  were  many  publicans  in  Judaea  in 
the  time  of  our  Sa\n<iur.  Zaccheus  was  one 
of  the  principal  receivers,  since  he  is  called 
"chief  among  the  imblicans"  (Luke  xix.  2); 
but  INIatthew  was  fmly  an  inferior  publican 
(Luke  V.  27).  The  Jews  reproached  Jesus 
with  being  a  "friend  of  publicans  and  sinners," 
and  eating  with  them  (Luke  vii.  .34), 
53i) 
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PUBLIUS  (Acts  xxviii.  7)-"  the  chief 
man  of  the  island"  of  Melita;  x>robably  its 
governor,  as  the  legate  of  the  i)r8etor  of 
Sicily.  Similar  terms  to  the  clause  quoted  are 
found  in  some  Maltese  inscriptions. 

PUL  (2  Ki.  XV.  19)— the  first  king  of 
Assyria  who  invaded  Caanan,  and  by  a  pre- 
sent of  1,000  talents  of  silver  (equivalent  to 
about  £401,666,  13s.  4d.  in  our  day)  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  Menahem  to  withdraw  his  trooi)s, 
and  recognize  the  title  of  that  wicked  usurper. 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  Assyria  in  the 
sacred  history  after  the  days  of  Nimrod,  and 
Pul  was  the  first  Assyrian  invader  of  Judsea. 
(See  Assyria,  Nikeveh.) 

A  town  of  this  name  is  mentioned,  Isa.  Ixvi. 
19,  which  is  supjiosed  to  be  the  island  of 
Philse,  in  the  Nile,  not  far  from  Syene,  where 
are  found  magnificent  ruins. 

PULSE— seec/s  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28)— coarse 
grain,  as  i^ease,  beans,  and  the  like  (Dan.  i.  12, 
16). 

PUNON  (Num.  xxxiii.  42,  43)— an  encamp- 
ment during  the  concluding  period  of  the 
Israelitish  joumeyings.  It  has  been  identified 
with  Phaeno,  an  Edomite  town  famous  for  its 
copper  mines,  and  situated  between  Petra  and 
Zoar. 

PUR  or  PURIM,  FEAST  OF.  (See 
Feasts,  Esther.) 

PURIFICATION  (Luke  ii.  22).  (See 
Clean,  Washing.) 

PURPLE  (Exod.  XXV.  4).  The  purple 
dj^e  so  famous  among  the  Orientals  in  ancient 
days  was  much  used  by  the  Babylonians  (Jer. 
X.  9;  Eizek.  xxiii.  15;  xxvii.  16).  The  hang- 
ings of  the  temple  and  some  of  the  priest's 
garments  were  of  this  colour  (Exod.  xxv.  4; 
XXXV.  6;  xxix.  29;  2  Chr.  iii.  14).  The  robes 
of  royalty  and  distinction  were  of  purple; 
and  hence  the  intended  grossness  of  the  insult 
and  mockery  of  our  Saviour  when  they  put 
on  him  during  his  trial  a  purple  robe  (John 
xix.  2,  5).  The  colour  called  purple  was  prob- 
ably scarlet,  for  the  term  purple  was  applied 
to  any  colour  into  which  red  entered.     It  was 
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obtained  from  the  juice  of  a  certain  species  of 
shell-fish,  and  sometimes  from  an  insect  found 
on  the  kermcs  oak,  allied  to  what  is  now 
termed  cochineal.     (See  Crimson,  Scarlet.) 

PURSE  (Mark  vi.  8)— a  sort  of  girdle, 
such  as  is  often  found  at  the  present  day  in 
Eastern  countries.  A  part  of  the  girdle,  suffi- 
cient to  encompass  the  body,  is  sewed  double, 
and  fastened  with  a  buckle.  The  residue  is 
wound  round  above  or  below  the  first  fold,  and 
tucked  under.  The  first  fold  has  an  opening, 
closed  with  a  leathern  cover  and  strap,  through 
which  the  contents  of  the  purse  are  passed. 
(See  Bags,  Clothes.) 

A  modern  traveller  says,  "  I  bought  to-day 
in  the  bazaar  a  woollen  girdle,  whose  construc- 
tion amply  exjilains  the  phrase  so  often  occur- 
ring in  Oriental  tales,  of  '  carrying  money  in 
the  belt. '  On  one  end  being  passed  once  round 
the  waist,  it  is  fastened  by  a  buckle ;  and  this 
entire  i)ortion,  being  sewed  double  all  round, 
contains  the  money,  which  is  extracted  by 
means  of  a  small  opening  in  the  front,  closed 
with  a  leathern  cover  and  strap.  This  being 
secured,  the  remainder  of  the  zone  is  folded 
around  the  body  till  the  successive  envelop- 
ments take  up  all  the  cloth,  the  end  of  wliich 
is  then  tucked  in  at  the  *side  so  as  to  secure 
the  folds." 

The  word  translated  purses,  in  Matt.  x.  9, 
signifies  literally  girdles ;  and,  from  their  adap- 
tation to  the  use  pointed  out  by  our  Saviour, 
were  tindoubtedly  of  the  same  fashion  with 
that  which  is  above  described.     (See  Money.) 

PUT.     (See  Phut.) 

PUTEOLI  (Acts,  xxviii.  13),  or  the  wells, 
now  PozzuoH—a.  city  8  miles  north-west  from 
Naples,  containing  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths  and 
springs.  The  harbour,  was  once  regarded  as 
the  best  in  Italy. 

PYGARG-  (Deut.  xiv.  5)  is  the  name  of  a 
bird  of  the  eagle  kind;  but  here,  probably, 
denotes  a  beautiful  species  of  the  gazelle,  or 
the  mountain  goat,  found  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
Bison  is  put  in  the  margin. 
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QUAILS  (Exod.  xvL  13)  were  a  part  of  the 
food  miraculously  supplied  to  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  27).  Quails  are 
still  common  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  are 
brought  to  the  market  at  Jerusalem  l)y  thou- 
sands. The  supply  to  the  Israelites  was  fur- 
nished on  two  occasions — first  at  Sin,  and 
secondly  at  Kibroth-hataavah  (Exod.  xvi.  13 ; 
Num  xi.  31).  Both  were  at  the  season  when 
the  quails,  pass  from  south  to  north,  and  are 
found  in  immense  flocks  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea.^  That  they  were 
thrown  in  such  vast  quantities  into  the  camj) 
of  the  Israelites  as  to  suffice  for  the  food  of 
perhaps  a  million  of  i:)ersons  for  more  than  a 
month,  is  certainly  supernatural.  The  de- 
scription, "two  cubits  nigh  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  may  refer  to  the  flight  of  the  ex- 
6ib 


hausted  birds ;  and  when  an  homer  is  spoken  of, 
a  large  but  indefinite  quantity  is  intended. 
They  were  probably  dried  in  the  sun  and 
salted,  as  many  kinds  of  provisions  are  at  this 
day.  Hence  the  expression,  "They  spread 
them  all  abroad  for  themselves  round  about 
the  camp"  (Num.  xi.  32). 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  bird  called  by 
the  Arabians  kata  is  the  animal  intended  in 
these  ]iassages ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  dis- 
turb the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  term, 
more  especially  as  the  Arabian  name  for  the 
quail  is  yet  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  term 
found  in  the  Pentateuch. 

QUARRIES  (Judg.  iii.  19).  The  word  so 
rendered  in  this  place  may  mean  "graven 
images,"  as  the  Vulgate,  Septuagint,  and  the 
marginal   rendering   of    our   English   Bibles 
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represent  it.  It  may  have  been  some  noted 
place  of  idolatrous  worship  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gilgal. 

QUATERNION  (Acts  xii.  4).  When  Peter 
is  said  to  have  been  delivered  to  four  quater- 
nions of  soldiers,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  he 
was  guarded  by  four  men  at  a  time — viz.,  two 
in  the  prison  with  him  (ver.  G),  and  two  before 
the  doors— and  that  they  were  relieved  every 
tliree  hours,  or  at  each  successive  watch  pf  the 
night,  by  four  others — ^making  in  all  sixteen 
men. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN  (Jer.  vii.  18)— the 
title  under  which  ^he  moon  was  worshipped  by 
the  heathens — an  idolatrv  practised  also  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem .  Cakes  having  the  image 
of  the  moon  stamped  on  them  are  supposed  to 
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have  been  presented  in  sacrifice,  as  a  part  of 
their  idolatrous  worship.     (.See  A-shtauutk.) 

QUICKSANDS  (Acts  xxvii.  17).  Kefer- 
ence  is  had  in  this  passage  (as  is  supposed) 
to  two  very  dangerous  sands  or  Syrtes  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  over  against  Sicily,  which 
were  continually  shifting  their  position,  and 
forming  powerful  currents,  by  which  ships 
were  drawn  from  their  course. 

QUIVEll  (Ps.  cxxvii.  5) — the  box  or  case 
for  arrows.  The  word  is  often  used  figura- 
tively (Isa.  xlix.  2;  Lam,  iii.  13).  In  Jer.  v. 
16  the  slaughter  and  desolation  which  should 
be  brought  upon  the  Israelites  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Chaldeans  is  expressed  by  calling  their 
quivers  an  open  sepulchre,  or  their  ari'ows 
certain  death.     (See  Armour.) 
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PcAAMAH  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22)— a  country 
,or  district  of  Arabia,  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
trading  with  Tyre  in  spices,  stones,  and  gold ; 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
descendants  of  Raamah,  grandson  of  Ham 
(Gen.  x.  7). 

RAAMSES  or  RAMESES  (Gen.  xlvii. 
11;  Exod  xii.  37;  Num.  xxxiii.  3)— one  of 
I'haraoh's  treasure-cities  or  public  granaries, 
lobably  fortified  for  the  security  of  the  stores, 
i'ravellers  tell  us  of  a  mass  of  ruins  found  at 
the  modem  village  of  Ahu-keyshih,  about  40 
miles  from  Suez,  and  near  the  canal  connecting 
that  city  with  the  Nile.  The  central  and 
convenient  location  of  this  place  points  it  out 
as  a  possible  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (See 
Pithom). 

KABBAH,  or  RABBATH  "of  the  children 
of  Ammon"  ((Deut.  iii.  11),  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  Ammonites,  and  was  situated  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  not  far  from  the  source 
of  the  Arnou.  It  was  here  that  Uriah  lost 
his  life  in  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
xi.  17),  and  afterwards  it  was  captured,  David 
himself  taking  the  head  of  the  army  (2  Sam. 
xii.  29).  As  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  the 
severest  judgments  are  denounced  against  it  in 
several  prophecies  (Jer.  xlix.  1-3;  Ezek.  xxi. 
20;  XXV.  5).  Its  modem  name  is  Ammdn, 
about  22  miles  from  the  Jordan,  where  exten- 
sive ruins  are  now  found.  After  one  of  the 
Ptolemies  it  was  called  Philadelphia.  (See 
Ammonites.) 

RABBATH-MOAB.    (See  Ar.) 

RABBI  (Matt,  xxiii.  7)— a  title  of  dignity, 
literally  signifying  great  or  chief.  It  was 
given  by  the  Jews  to  distinguished  teachers  of 
their  law. 

RABBONI  (John  xx.  16)— a  Hebrew  word 
signifying  viij  master.  Monsieur,  or  simply 
mastej',  the  sense  of  the  pronoun  being  lost. 
It  was  regarded  as  the  highest  title  of 
honour  among  the  Jews. 

RAB-MAG  (Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13)— probably 
chief  magician,  and  read  Rabu-emga  on  the 
monuments.  Nergal-sharezer  bore  this  tjtje. 
(See  Nebuchadnezzar.) 


RABSARIS — chief  eunuch  (Jer.  xxxix.  3, 
13).  Two  princes  bore  this  name — one  who 
came  with  Tartan  and  Rabshakeh  to  challenge 
Jerusalem,  and  another  who  was  present  at  the 
fall  of  that  city  under  Nebuchadnezzar :  his 
name  was  probably  Sarsechim  or  Nebushasban. 

RABSHAKEH— cA?V/  cup-bearer  (2  Ki. 
xviii.  17) — was  sent  with  Rab-saris,  or  "the 
chief  eunuch,"  and  Tartan,  messengers  of  the 
king  of  Assyria,  to  Hezekiah,  siunmoning  him, 
in  the  most  insolent  and  blasphemous  manner, 
to  surrender  his  capital  The  history  is  re- 
corded in  2  Ki.  xviii.  17-37. 

UACA— vain  (Matt.  v.  22)— a  Sjnnac  term 
denoting  perfect  contempt  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  is  applied. 

RACE  (1  Cor.  ix.  24).  The  word  which  is 
rendered  race,  Ps.  xix.  5,  signifies  way,  road, 
or  path.  Races  were  known  to  the  Hebrews 
(EccL  ix.  11).  The  Eastern  couriers  are  usually 
taken  from  among  the  strong  or  distinguished 
officers  of  the  king's  forces.  Hence  the  sun, 
in  the  above  jiassage  from  Psalms,  is  rejire- 
sented  as  an  officer  honoured  by  the  Almighty 
to  bear  the  announcement  of  his  power  through 
every  clime  of  his  dominion,  in  language  silent, 
but  expressive,  and  equally  intelligible  to  alL 

When  the  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  alludes  to  the  Grecian  games  for  the 
trial  of  strength  and  skill  in  running  on  foot, 
or  horseback,  or  in  chariots.  To  ^vin  a  prize 
at  these  games  was  considered  as  the  highest 
honour  to  be  attained  on  earth.  The  most 
strict  and  laborious  preparation  was  made 
for  it.  A  Greek  author,  Epictetus,  says  on 
the  subject — "If  you  would  conquer  at  the 
Olympic  games,  you  must  confonu  to  rules, 
submit  to  a  certain  diet,  refrain  from  luxuries, 
discipline  your  body  at  regular  periods  in  heat 
or  cold,  drink  no  cold  water,  and  sometimes 
not  even  wine."  In  allusion  to  such  hard 
preparatorj'  gjTiinastics,  Paid  says,  "I  keep 
my  body  under."  "  Every  man  that  striveth 
for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things" 
(1  Cor.  ix.  24-27).  The  contest  was  governed 
by  established  rules ;  and  so,  says  the  apostle, 
"If  a  man  also  strive  for  masteries,  yet  is  he 
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not  crowned,  except  he  strive  lawfully"  (2  Tim. 
ii.  5).  Those  who  contended  for  the  prize  were 
divested  of  clothing;  every  impediment  was 
removed;  the  prize  was  in  full  view;  and  the 
crown  was  placed  upon  the  conqueror's  head 
the  moment  the  issue  was  proclaimed  (Phil, 
iii.  12-14;  2  Tim.  iv.  6-8;  Heb.  xii.  1). 

The  allusions  to  the  Grecian  games  in  these 
passages  are  beautiful  and  striking.     Chris- 


Grecian  Games — Chariot  Race. 

tians  have  a  race  to  run — a  prescribed  path  of 
faith  and  duty.  They  are  to  divest  themselves 
of  every  impediment  by  which  their  spiritual 
speed  may  be  lessened  ;  they  are  not  to  weary 
in  well-doing,  nor  desist  till  they  reach  the 
goal — where  to  every  one  who  has  finished  the 
course  the  prize  of  eternal  life  will  be  given. 
To  encourage  us  amidst  trials  and  weariness, 
the  prize  is  now  exhibited — glory  is  fully  por- 
trayed in  Scripture,  that  we  may  forget  the 
things  which  are  behind,  "and  press  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling" — 
the  "crown  of  righteousness"  given  by  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge.  Spectators  were 
ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  race-course  in  these 
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games,  and  among  them  the  former  victors 
occupied  an  honourable  and  conspicuous  place. 
— "We  are  compassed  about  by  a  great  cloud 
of  witnesses," — a  mass  of  radiant  and  delighted 
onlookers,  wearing  the  incorruptible  crown. 
Allusions  are  also  made  to  the  Roman  circus 
and  its  bloody  sports  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32  (see 
Beast),  and  also  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  The  apostle 
refers  to  the  preparation  made  for  success  in 
pugilistic  combats  in  these  words,  "not  as 
one  that  beateth  the  air  "  (1  Cor.  ix.  2G). 

The  lines  within  which  each  competitor  ran 

were  marked  and  chalked  out  for  him ;  and 

to  this  custom  Paul  refers  when  he  speaks  of 

not  "boasting  without  our  measure,  butaccord- 
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ing  to  the  measure  of  the  rule  (or  line)  which 
God  hath  distributed  to  us." 

RACHEL— n^e  (Gen.  xxix.  6)— the  daughter 
of  Laban,  the  wife  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  and 
the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  (See 
Jacob.)  The  name  of  Rachel  is  used  by  the 
prophet  (Jer.  xxxi.  15),  figuratively,  as  the 
maternal  ancestor  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh ;  and  the  prophecy  he  uttered 
is  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  when  those 
tribes  were  carried  into  captivity  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  A  similar  use  is  made  of  her  name 
by  the  evangelist  in  Matt.  ii.  18,  where  Rachel, 
who  was  buried  in  that  vicinity,  is  supposed  to 
renew  her  lamentations  at  the  slaughter  of  so 
many  of  her  descendants  as  fell  under  the  bar- 
barous edict  of  Herod.     (See  Rama.) 

RAGUEL.    (SeeJETHRO.) 

RAHAB  (Josh.  ii.  1) — a  woman  of  Jericho, 
ordinarily  named  Rahab  the  harlot.  Some 
wish  to  modify  this  offensive  designation,  and 
call  her  Rahab  the  hostess.  The  original  term 
appears,  however,  to  be  correctly  rendered  in 
our  version.  Inns,  or  houses  of  public  enter- 
tainment, are  not  common  in  the  East ;  and, 
even  though  they  had  been  in  use,  yet,  know- 
ing how  women  are  kept  secluded  in  such 
countries,  we  can  scarce^ suppose  that  one  of 
good  character  could  be  found  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. She  may  have  been  attached  in  early 
life  to  some  of  the  licentious  temples.  She 
had  heard  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  favour 
of  God  towards  them  (Josh.  ii.  8-11);  and 
when  the  two  spies  sent  out  by  Joshua  came 
to  Jericho  to  explore  the  land  of  promise,  she 
concealed  them  from  the  officers  who  were 
sent  in  search  of  them,  and  at  a  convenient 
time  let  them  down  by  a  cord,  upon  the  outside 
of  the  city  wall,  to  which  her  house  joined ; 
and  following  her  directions,  they  escaped. 
It  was  agreed  between  her  and  the  spies  that 
she  should  take  a  scarlet  thread  and  fasten  it 
in  the  window  or  aperture  through  which  they 
had  escaped ;  and  when  the  city  was  destroyed, 
her  house  and  all  that  were  in  it  should  be 
protected  (Josh.  ii.  17-23).  The  intelligence 
received  from  Rahab  induced  Joshua  to  go 
forward  at  once  to  the  siege  of  Jericho ;  and 
when  the  city  was  taken  and  burnt,  Rahab 
and  her  family  were  rescued  and  preserved, 
according  to  the  promise  of  the  spies  (Josh.  vi. 
17-25).  The  faith  of  Rahab  is  commended 
(Heb.  xi.  31;  Jas.  ii.  25).  She  married 
Salmon,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah — thus  becoming 
an  ancestress  of  Jesus  (Matt.  i.  5). 

The  term  Rahab  is  used  poetically,  as  de- 
scriptive of  "Egypt,  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4 ;  Ixxxix. 
10 ;  Isa.  Ii-  9.  Q'he  Seventy  understand  it  for 
sea-monster  in  Job  xxvi.  12.  In  Hebrew,  how- 
ever, it  is  differently  spelt  from  the  name  of 
Rahab  of  Jericho*     (See  Egypt.) 

RAIMENT.     (See  Clothes.) 

RAIN  (Gen.  ii.  5).  The  force  of  the  various 
allusions  to  this  subject  cannot  be  apprehended 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  seasons  in 
Judea.  (See  Seasons.)  Rain  falls  very  fre- 
quently during  what  we  call  the  cold  months, 
from  November  to  April.     Sometimes  it  rains 
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powerfully  for  several  days,  with  thunder  and 
lij,'htning,  and  a  strong  wind.  In  the  summer 
season,   from   May  to  October,  the  earth  is 

i)arched,  verdure  is  destroyed,  and  vegetation 
anguishes.  The  first  rain  after  the  summer 
drought  usually  falls  in  October,  and  is  called 
the  former  or  autumnal,  because  it  i^recetled 
seed-time,  and  prepares  the  earth  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  latter  rain  falls  in  April,  just 
before  harvest,  and  perfects  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  (Hos.  vi.  3;  Joel  ii.  23).    (See  Cloud.) 

Rain  is  a  favourite  symbol  of  divine  blessing 
(Isa.  xliv.  3,  4 ;  Hos.  vi.  3).  It  is  also  a  figure 
for  soft  and  impressive  discourse  (Deut.  xxxii.  2). 
Tremendous  storms'  of  rain  and  wind  are  com- 
mon in  such  warm  climates,  so  that  we  are 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  Psalmist's  words — 
*'  The  clouds  poured  out  water :  the  skies  sent 
out  a  sound:  thine  arrows  also  went  abroad. 
The  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  in  the  heaven : 
the  lightnings  lightened  the  world :  the  earth 
trembled  and  shook"  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  17). 

RAINBOW  (Rev.  iv.  3)— a  natural  pheno- 
menon which  consists  of  two  arches,  and  is 
always  formed  on  the  part  of  the  sky  which  is 
opposite  to  the  sun.  It  is  never  seen  except  when 
the  sun  shines  through  rain,  and  his  rays  are  so 
refracted  as  to  produc  e  the  rainbow.  The  same 
phenomenon  is  produced  by  the  spray  of  a 
waterfall,  and  even  by  throwing  water  up 
from  a  brush  or  syringe,  when  the  sun's  rays 
can  pass  through  and  be  reflected  on  an  op- 
posite surface.  The  same  laws  by  which  this 
effect  is  produced  were  no  doubt  in  operation 
before  the  deluge ;  and  we  may  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  bow  was  then  employed  or 
appointed  as  a  sign  of  the  covenant  that  the 
earth  should  not  be  again  destroyed  by  a  flood. 

"  When  science  from  creation's  face 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 
"What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws." 

The  phrase,  "I  c?o  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud*" 
(Gen.  ix.  13),  might  with  equal  j)ropriety  be 
translated,  "I  have  set,"  &c.  The  language 
of  the  covenant  would  be  in  substance — "As 
surely  as  that  bow  is  the  result  of  established 
laws  which  must  continue  as  long  as  the  sun 
and  atmosphere  endure,  so  surely  shall  the 
world  be  preserved  from  destruction  by  a 
deluge. 

RAISINS.    (See  GR.VPES.) 

RAM  (Mic.  vi.  7) — a  clean  animal  by  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  used  for  sacrifice  (Gen.  xv. 
9).  In  prophetic  language  the  ram  denotes 
power  and  wealth,  and  also  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. 

The  ram  o/ con^ccraf  ton  (Exod.  xxix.  26)  was 
sacrificed  when  the  priests  were  invested  with 
their  office;  and  the  putting  of  part  of  the 
blood  of  this  sacrifice  on  the  three  extremities 
of  the  body  aptly  denoted  the  consecration  of 
the  whole  body  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

RAMA  (Matt.  ii.  18),  or  RAMAH  (1  Sam. 
i.  19),  was  a  small  town  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  x\'iii. 
25),  and  about  6  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on 
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the  way  to  Bethel     The   name   Rama,  or 

Ramoth,  signifies  an  eminence  ;  and  hence  is  a 
constituent  i)art  of  the  names  of  several  place**, 
and  is  sometimes  used  generally  for  any  high 

Elace.  It  was  here  that  the  Jews  were  assem- 
led  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuzaradan  (Jer.  xl.  1)  to  take  their  depar- 
ture from  their  beloved  country,  and  to  go  as 
captives  into  a  land  of  strangers,  if  not  of 
tyrants.  It  was  this  place  that  Baasha,  king 
of  Israel,  once  possessed  and  fortified  ;  but  the 
king  of  Judah  by  stratagem  WTested  it  from 
him  (1  Ki.  xv.  17).  Near  to  Ramah  Rachel 
was  buried ;  and  she  is  represented  by  the 
prophet  (Jer.  xxxi.  15)  as  weeping  over  the 
loss  of  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted because  of  their  captivity.  There  has 
been  no  little  confusion  in  the  accounts  given 
of  the  various  places  named  Ramah.  Robin- 
son, after  various  inquiries  and  arguments, 
finds  the  Ramah  now  referred  to  in  a  place 
called  er-Rdm,  half  an  hour  west  from  Gibeah, 
and  two  hours  north  of  Jerusalem. 

Another  Ramah,  called  Ramathaim-zophiro, 
was  also  the  place  of  Samuel's  birth,  residence, 
death,  and  burial,  and  where  he  anointed  Saul 
as  king  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  19 ;  ii.  11 ;  vii.  17 ;  viii.  4 ; 
xix.  18;  XXV.  1).  This  Ramah,  or  Ramathaim, 
or  Ramathaim-zophim,  of  the  Old,  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  Arimathea  of  the  New 
T^estament,  where  dwelt  Joseph,  in  whose 
tomb  the  body  of  Christ  was  buried  (J(jhn  xix. 
38) ;  and  Neby  Samwil,  which  others,  as 
Stanley,  identify  with  it,  is  a  cons]ncuou3 
eminence  4  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 
But  Robinson  argues  quite  conclusively — 

"  Tlie  tradition,  that  here  is  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet  Samuel,  necessarily  includes  the  sup- 
position that  this  spot  is  the  Ramah  or  Rama- 
thaim-zophim of  the  Old  Testament,  the  birth- 
place, residence,  and  burial-place  of  that 
prophet.  That  this  was  a  different  city  from 
the  Ramah  near  Gibeah  of  Saul  (now  er-Ram), 
on  the  east  of  the  Nabulus  road,  is  obvious; 
for  the  latter  is  only  half  an  hour  from  Gibeah, 
Saul's  residence,  and  its  situation  does  not  at 
all  accord  with  the  circumstances  of  his  first 
visit  to  Samuel,  when  in  search  of  his  father's 
asses,  nor  with  David's  subsequent  flight  to 
Samuel  for  refuge.  But  the  same  difficulties 
lie  with  almost  equal  force  against  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  jjreseut  Neby  Samwil  can  be 
the  Ramah  of  the  prophet.  As  such  it  could 
not  well  have  been  unknown  to  Saul ;  since,  as 
being  the  highest  point  in  the  country,  and  not 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours, 
distant  from  his  native  place,  it  must  have 
been  before  his  eyes,  if  not  in  Gibeah  itself,  yet 
whenever  he  went  out  into  the  adjacent  fields. 
"But  there  are  still  greater  difficulties. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  visit  of  Saul 
to  Samuel,  above  alluded  to,  took  place  in 
Ramah,  where  the  prophet  entertained  him  in 
his  own  house.  At  his  departure  in  order  to 
return  to  Gibeah,  the  prophet  anoints  him 
as  king,  and  describes  his  way  home  as  leading 
him  '  by  Rachel's  sepulchre,  in  the  border  of 
Benjamin.'  .  .  .  Every  step  taken  from 
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Neby  Samwil  towards  the  sepulchre  of  Eachel 
only  carries  a  person  away  from  Gibeah."— ii., 
pp.  141-144. 

There  is  a  town  about  30  miles  north-west 
of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Joppa,  now  called 
JRamleh,  which  is  described  by  many  geo- 
graphers, and  some  of  the  best  maps,  as  the 
Eamah  of  Samuel.  It  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole  vaUey  of  Sharon,  from  the  mountains  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  foot  of 
Carmel  to  the  hills  of  Gaza.    Kobinson  says — 

"We  may  now  inquire  whether  there  is 
any  evidence  to  connect  the  present  Eamleh 
with  an  ancient  Ramah — either  the  Eamathaim- 
zophim  of  Samuel,  or  the  Arimathea  of  the 
New  Testament. 

_ "  That  a  place  called  Eamathem  or  Eamatha 
did  anciently  exist  in  this  region,  somewhere 
not  far  distant  from  Lydda,  admits  of  little 
question.  But  does  this  go  to  show  any 
connection  between  this  Eamathem  and  the 
modem  Eamleh?  In  itself  it  certainly  does 
not;  and  after  having  had  the  subject  long 
before  my  mind,  I  am  constrained  to  admit 
that  the  balance  of  probabilities  seems  to  be 
against  the  identity  of  the  two.  The  tv/o 
names,  Eamah  (Eamathem)  and  Eamleh, 
instead  of  "being  identical,  or  even  kindred, 
are  totally  diverse  both  in  etymology  and 
meaning,  Eamleh  signifies  'sand,'  and  is  thus 
appropriately  applied  to  the  town  as  situated 
in  a  sandy  plain;  while  Eamah  is  'a  height, 
hill,'  and  is  therefore  here  wholly  inapplicable. 
— iii.,  pp.  40,  41. 

"Samuel  was  descended  from  an  ancestor 
named  Zuph,  an  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem; 
his  city  was  called  in  full  Eamathaim-zoiDhim, 
and  lay  apparently  in  a  tract  spoken  of  as  the 
land  of  Zuph.  Under  these  circvunstances  the 
name  Eamathaim-zophim  probably  signifies 
nothing  more  than  'Eamah  of  the  Zophites,' 
or  descendants  of  Zuph.  But  where  are  we  to 
look  for  this  land  and  city  of  the  Zophites? 
Saul,  departing  from  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  in 
search  of  his  father's  asses,  went  first  through 
mount  Ephraim  on  the  north,  and  through 
other  places,  and  then  'passed  through  the 
land  of  the  Benjamites  (of  course,  from  north 
to  south),  and  came  to  the  land  of  Zuph'  (1 
Sam.  ix.  4-6)  and  the  city  of  Samuel.  As  he 
returned  from  this  city  to  Gibeah,  ajiparently 
after  travelling  some  distance,  he  was  to  pass 
'near  Eachel's  sepulchre,  in  the  (southern) 
border  of  Benjamin,  at  Zelzah'  (1  Sam.  x.  2). 
These  circumstances  show  conclusively  that 
the  land  of  Zuph  and  the  city  of  Samuel  were 
situated  on  the  south  of  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  in  such  a  position  that  a  person 
proceeding  thence  to  Gibeah  would  not  un- 
naturally pass  in  the  vicinity  of  Eachel's  tomb. 

"It  is  only  since  my  return  to  Europe  that 
the  thought  has  occurred  to  my  mind,  whether 
a  reminiscence  of  Eamathaim-zophim  and  of 
the  land  of  Zuph  may  not  be  contained  in 
the  name  Soba.  The  letters  of  this  name 
correspond  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  Zu])h 
and  Zophim  (ph  or  p  being  not  unfrequently 
changed  into  6);  and  its  position  on  a  lofty 
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hiU,  south  of  the  land  of  Benjamin,  accords  in 

the  main  with  the   view  above  given."— ii., 

pp.   330,   331. 
Another  Eamah ,  belonged  to  Naphtali,  and 

another  to  Asher,  both  of  which  have  been 

apparently  identified. 
EAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM.     (See  Eama.) 
EAM,    BATTEEING.    (See   Battering- 

K4-M.) 

EAMESES.     (See  Eaamses.) 

EAMOTH  (Josh.  XX.  8),  or  EAMOTH- 
GILEAD  (1  Ki.  xxii.  29),  or  EAMATH- 
MIZPEH  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  or  watch-tower.  It 
was  a  famous  city  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
within  the  territory  of  Gad,  about  15  miles 
from  Eabbah.  It  may  be  represented  oy  a 
place  called  Je'ldd,  the  same  name  as  Gilead. 
It  was  appointed  for  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
(Deut.  iv.  43).  During  the  reigns  of  the  later 
kiugs  of  Israel  this  i)lace  was  the  occasion  of 
several  wars  between  them  and  the  kings  of 
Damascus,  who  had  conquered  it,  and  from 
whom  the  kings  of  Israel  endeavoured  to 
regain  it  (2  Ki.  viii.  28,  29). 

Eamoth,  South  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  Eamah 
of  the  Negeb  is  identified  by  Van  de  Velde 
with  Eamath-lehi;  by  others,  with  Baalath- 
beer  (Josh.  xix.  8). 

EAM  SKINS  (Exod.*xxv.  5)- probably  the 
beautiful  article  common  at  this  day  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  Morocco,  made  of  goat  skins  and 
dyed  red,  similar  to  what  is  called  Morocco 
leather  (comp.  2  Ki.  iii.  4). 

EANSOM  (Matt.  xx.  28;  Mark  x.  45)— the 
price  paid  to  i)urchase  the  freedom  of  a  captive 
or  slave  (X  Cor.  vi.  19,  20;  1  Tim.  ii.  6). 
Under  the  Levitical  law  an  offering  was  re- 
quired of  every  Israelite  over  twenty  years  of 
age,  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken.  This 
offering  is  called  a  ransom,  or  atonement 
money  (Exod.  xxx.  12-lG).  It  amounted  to 
half  a  shekel,  or  about  one  shilling  and  a  half- 
penny. It  was  to  be  made  upon  ]jenalty  of 
the  plague ;  and  every  person,  rich  or  poor, 
was  required  to  give  that  sum,  and  neither 
more  nor  less  (1  Pet.  i.  18,  19).  In  this 
passage  last  quoted  the  apostle  borrows  lan- 
guage to  illustrate  the  greatness  of  the  Christian 
redemption.  Shekels  and  talents  may  liberate 
a  prisoner  from  death  or  a  captive  frt)m  slavery ; 
but  they  cannot  effect  the  emancipation  of  a  lost 
soul.  We  are  bought  with  a  price  of  infinite 
value — the  blood  of  Christ.     (See  Eedeem.) 

EAVEN  (Gen.  viii.  7)  — a  bird  of  prey 
resembling  the  common  crow  in  size,  shape, 
and  colour,  ceremonially  imclean  (Lev.  xi.  15), 
and  delighting  iji  deserted  and  solitary  places 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  11).  When  about  to  feed  upon  a 
dead  body,  it  is  said  to  seize  first  upon  the 
eyes.  Hence  the  aUusion,  "  The  ravens  of  the 
valley  shall  pluck  out  his  eyes"  (Prov.  xxx. 
17),  implying  the  exposure  of  the  body  in  the 
open  field — than  which  nothing  was  regarded 
as  more  disgraceful.     (See  Burial.) 

The  glossy  blackness  of  the  raven's  M'ing 
and  breast  is  an  image  of  beauty,* — "His 
locks  are  bushy  (or  curled),  and  black  as  a 
raven"  (Song  v.  11). 
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God  provides  for  the  raven  (Job  xxxviii.  41 ; 
rs.  cxlvii.  9;  Luke  xii.  24).  Whether  the 
raven  sent  out  of  the  ark  by  Noah  periodically 
returned  to  him,  is  not  agreed.  According 
to  the  literal  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  of  the 
Samaritan  text,  and  the  Chaldee,  it  did ;  but 
a  different  o]>inion  is  su^'ported  by  the  LXX. , 
the  Syriac,  the  Latin,  and  most  of  the  fathers 
(Gen.  viii,  7).     (See  Elijah.) 

RAZOR  (Num.  vi.  5).  Of  its  form  we  know 
notlung.  The  Nazarite  was  forbidden  to  use 
it ;  but  its  use  was  enjoined  on  the  priests,  who 
were  "  to  shave  all  their  flesh  "  at  their  con- 
secration (see  also  Eztk.  v.  1 ;  Ps.  xx.  7). 
The  tongue  is  likened  to  a  razor  which  cuts 
while  it  shaves  (Ps.  lii.  2).  (See  Beard, 
Hair,  Knife,  Shave.) 

REBEKAH  — noose  (Gen.  xxiv.  15)— the 
sister  of  Laban  and  wife  of  Isaac.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  her  marriage  with  Isaac  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  simple  and  beautiful 
passages  of  the  sacred  history,  (Gen.  xxiv.) 
(See  Isaac.)  After  she  had  been  married 
twenty  years,  she  became  the  mother  of  Jacob 
and  Esau,  and  at  the  same  time  received  a 
remarkable  divine  intimation  concerning  the 
future  destiny  of  the  infants.  When  they 
grew  up,  Jacob  became  the  favourite  of  his 
mother;  and  this  undue  partiality  was  the 
source  of  much  domestic  mischief.    (See  Jacob.  ) 

She  died  ])efore  Isaac,  and  was  buried  in 
Abraham's  tomb  (Gen.  xlix.  31). 

RECHAB,  RECHABITES  (Jer.  xxxv.  16, 
18).  The  Rechabites  were  a  tribe  of  Kenites 
or  Midianites  (1  Chr.  ii.  55),  descended  from 
Jonadab,  or  Jehonadab,  the  son  or  descendant 
of  Rechab  (2  Ki.  x.  15),  from  which  last  they 
derive  their  name  (comp.  Num.  x.  29-32  with 
Judg.  i.  16  and  iv.  11).  Jonadab  appears  to 
have  been  zealous  for  the  pure  worship  of 
God,  and  was  associated  with  Jehu  in  the 
destruction  of  the  idolatrous  house  of  Ahab. 
In  order  to  preserve  their  independence  as  a 
distinct  race  and  a  separate  tribe,  and  as  a 

{)rotest  against  surrounding  idolatry,  ho  estab- 
ished  a  rule  for  his  posterity,  that  they  should 
possess  neither  land  nor  houses,  but  should 
live  in  tents  ;  and  should  drink  no  wine  or 
strong  drink.  In  obedience  to  this  rule,  the 
Rechabites  continued  a  separate  but  peaceable 
people,  living  in  tents,  and  removing  from 
place  to  ijlace  as  circumstances  required. 
When  Judea  was  first  invaded  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, they  fled  to  Jerusalem  for  safety, 
where  it  pleased  God,  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
to  exhibit  them  to  the  wicked  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  as  an  example  of  constancy  in 
their  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  an  earthly 
father  (Jer.  xxxv.  2-19).  They  seem  to  have 
been  partially  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of 
Levi  (Neh.  iii.  14). 

Some  highly  interesting  facts  are  known 
respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  so-called 
Rechabites.  They  still  dwell  in  the  mountain- 
ous tropical  countiy  to  the  north-east  of 
^ledina.  They  are  called  Beni  Khaibr,  sons 
of  Hcber;  and  their  land  is  called  Khaibr. 
They  have  no  intercourse  with  their  brethren 
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the  Jews  who  are  dispersed  over  Asia,  and 
are  esteemed  as  false  brethren,  because  they 
observe  not  the  law.  They  cannot  accompany 
a  caravan,  because  their  religion  permits  them 
not  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath  day;  yet  their 
country  is  so  surrounded  by  deserts,  that  unless 
in  a  caravan,  it  can  neither  be  entered  nor  left 
safely.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  these 
l^ersons  are  Rechabites,  or  only  Jews  of  some 
stii'ioijf*!*  spof" 

RECONCILE  (Eph.  ii.  16),  RECONCILI- 
ATION (Heb.  ii.  17).  These  terms  as  used 
by  the  sacred  writers  imply  the  restoration  of 
man  to  the  favour  and  grace  of  God  through 
the  atonement  made  by  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor. 
V.  19).  They  suppose  a  previous  state  of  vari- 
ance and  hostility,  such  as  must  necessarily 
exist  between  beings  so  perfectly  opposite  in 
character  as  the  holy  God  and  his  fallen,  sinful 
creature,  man  (Rom.  vii.  5-25).  Two  distinct 
terms  are  employed  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  are  l^oth  thus  rendered.  The  one  of  them 
used  in  Matt.  v.  24  seems  to  denote  mutual 
reconciliation — "  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother ;" 
— make  him,  if.  possible,  one  with  thee.  God 
reconciles  the  world,  as  he  does  not  impute 
men's  trespasses  unto  them.  Men,  who  were 
enemies,  the  objects  of  God's  judicial  dis- 
pleasure, are  reconciled  by  the  death  of  Christ ; 
that  is,  the  death  of  Christ  enables  God  to 
forgive  sin,  in  harmony  with  the  strict  require- 
ments of  his  law.  (See  Atonemext.)  ^\'hen 
the  Philistines  suspected  that  David  would 
appease  the  anger  of  Saul,  by  becoming  their 
adversary,  they  said,  "  Wherewith  should  he 
reconcile  himself  to  his  master?  Should  it  not 
be  with  the  heads  of  these  men?"  not  surely, 
How  shall  he  remove  his  o\vn  anger  against 
his  master?  but  how  shall  he  remove  his 
master's  anger  against  him  ?  Tlie  injunction, 
"  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there 
rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught 
against  thee,"  means,  see  that  thy  brother  be 
reconciled  to  thee,"  since  that  which  goes 
before,  is  not  that  he  hath  done  thee  an 
injury,  but  thou  him. 

RECORDER,  or  REMEMBRANCER  (2 
Sam.  viii.  16),  was  apparently  secretary  of  state 
and  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  sovereign. 
The  office  appears  in  connection  with  David. 

REDEEM  (Exod.  xiii.  13).  According  to 
this  command  recorded  in  Kxodus,  all  the  first- 
born of  man  were  to  be  sanctified — "  AH  the 
first-born  of  man  among  thy  children  shalt 
thou  redeem."  But  after  the  idolatry  of  the 
golden  calf,  and  when  the  Levites  thd  the  work 
of  God's  vengeance,  they  seem  to  have  in- 
herited, so  far,  the  sanctity  and  blessing  of 
the  first-born.  The  first-bom  of  Israel  and 
all  the  Levites  were  numbered,  and  the  former 
were  redeemed,  each  by  a  Levite  being  taken 
in  his  room.  But  the  number  of  the  first-bom 
exceeded  that  of  the  Levites,  and  this  surplus 
that  could  not  find  a  Levitical  sul.istitute  paid 
each  to  the  priest  five  shekels  for  their  redemp- 
tion. All  the  first-born  afterwards  were  re- 
deemed by  a  similar  payment  (Num.  xviii.  15>. 
The  first-born  of  clean  animals  was  to  be  sacri- 
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ficed.  The  first-born  of  unclean  animals,  such 
as  the  ass,  was  to  be  redeemed  with  a  lamb ; 
if  not,  it  was  to  be  killed  (Exod.  xiii.  13.)  Re- 
demption also  applied  to  the  land  (Lev.  xxv. 
24).  When  alienated,  the  original  possessor 
might  at  any  time  buy  it  back.  It  was  never 
sold.  It  could  only  be  mortgaged ;  and  it 
always  reverted  at  the  year  of  jubilee.  A  house 
within  a  walled  city,  if  not  redeemed  within  a 
year,  was  "established  for  ever  to  him  that 
bought  it."    (See  Eansom.) 

REDEEMER  (Job  xix.  25).  To  redeem  a 
person  is  to  purchase  his  liberty  for  him. 
The  price  paid  is  called  the  ransom.  (See 
Ransom).  Sinners  are  in  bondage  to  sin, 
and  of  course  they  are  in  the  bondage  of  con- 
demnation. The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  having 
given  his  life  or  his  blood  a  ransom  for  them, 
redeems  them,  and  is  therefore  called  their 
Redeemer  (Matt.  xx.  28;  1  Pet.  i.  18).  This 
ransom,  though  sufficient  to  redeem  all  men 
from  captivitj',  avails  only  for  the  redemiDtion 
of  such  as  accept  it  and  believe  in  the  Son 
of  God.  Not  only  is  the  ransom  paid,  but 
power  is  put  forth  to  secure  their  emancipa- 
tion—"the  prey  is  taken  from  the  mighty." 
(See  Redeem.) 

RED  HEIFER.    (See  Heifer.) 

RED  SEA— a  gulf  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
called  in  the  Hebrew  Yam  Suph,  or  weedy  sea 
(Exod.  X.  19 ;  Ps.  cvi.  7).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  usual  appellation  it  bears  is  the  Red  Sea — 
a  name  apparently  originating  in  the  reddish 
appearance  given  to  its  waters  by  enormous 
quantities  of  marine  animalculae  (oscillatoria 
rubescens)  which  at  certain  seasons  are  seen 
swimming  on  its  surface.  Ehrenberg  and 
others  who  have  recently  navigated  this  sea 
have  observed  this  singular  phenomenon,  and 
describe  the  appearance  produced  by  it  as 
similar  to  that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red 
lead  with  water.  The  Red  Sea  is  the  sea  of 
Edom  or  Idumea,  words  meaning  red. 

The  name  Red  Sea  was  originally  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  all  that  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  lying  between  the  peninsulas  of  India 
and  Arabia.  But  the  term  is  now  restricted 
to  the  Arabian  Guli.  This  gulf,  commencing 
at  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  runs  inland, 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  from  whicli  it  is  separated 
only  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  The  whole 
length  of  this  gulf  is  about  1,400  miles,  and  on 
an  average  its  breadth  is  150  miles.  At  its 
northern  extremity  it  separates  into  two 
minor  gulfs,  which  enclose  between  them  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia.  Akaliah,  the  eastern  arm, 
called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ^^^lanitis, 
is  about  112  miles  long,  by  an  average  breadth 
of  15  miles.  Towards  its  extremity  were  the 
ports  of  Elath  and  Eziongeber,  memorable  in 
Scripture  history  as  maritime  stations  by 
\yhich  the  Hebrew  kings  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish a  commerce  with  the  East  (2  Chr.  viii. 
17).  It  is  aj)parently  this  branch  of  the  sea 
which  is  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  in  denounc- 
ing judgments  against  Edom,  who  dwelt  on 
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its  northern  shores,-"  The  earth  is  moved  at 
the  noise  of  their  fall,  at  the  cry  the  noise 
thereof  was  heard  in  the  Red  sea"  (Jer.  xlix. 
21).  The  western '  arm,  which  terminates  a 
little  above  Suez,  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
and  is  much  more  important  than  the  other  in 
Bible  history,  on  account  of  its  connection 
with  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  exodus 
from  Egypt.  It  is  about  190  miles  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  21  miles,  and  at  one 
part  it  is  as  wide  as  32  miles.  There  are  many 
indications  to  prove  that  this  gulf  Avas,  in 
ancient  times  much  deeper  and  more  extensive 
than  it  is  now.  The  marine  appearances  of 
the  now  dry  soil  give  evidence  of  this;  and 
many  cities  formerly  mentioned  as  seaports 
are  now  considerably  inland.  The  land  has 
risen,  and  the  "tongue"  of  the  Red  Sea  has 
been  dried  up  (Is a.  xi.  15). 

To  the  reader  of  Scripture  the  Red  Sea 
derives  its  peculiar  interest  from  the  miracle 
wrought  by  God  in  dividing  its  waters,  that 
his  people  Israel  might  escape  from  the  hand 
of  Pharaoh.  When  the  reality  of  the  miracle 
is  admitted,  it  is  not  of  vital  importance  to 
settle  at  what  particular  spot  the  tribes  may 
have  crossed  from  the  land  of  their  oppressors 
to  the  opposite  shore  ;  yet  a  devout  mind  will 
not  be  unconcerned  to  know  what  locality  the 
sacred  narrative  appears  most  to  favour  as 
the  place  of  passage.  We  observe  in  the  out- 
set, that  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who,  while  they  admit  the  fact  of  miracles, 
strive  to  account  for  this,  as  they  do  for  almost 
all  others  in  Scripture,  by  some  alleged  physi- 
cal causes  less  than  supernatural.  And  neither, 
we  may  add,  can  we  agree  with  others  who 
employ  as  argument,  in  defence  of  a  supposed 
place  of  passage,  the  allegation  that  here 
scope  is  afforded  for  a  greater  extent  of  miracle 
than  elsewhere.  Receiving  the  language  of 
the  sacred  narrative  in  its  obvious  meaning, 
we  must  believe  that  the  dividing  of  the  sea 
was  the  effect  of  a  true  miracle  ;  but  as  to  the 
extent  of  this  we  rest  for  infonnation  on  Scrip- 
ture alone.  The  question  is,  What  does  the 
Scripture  say  was  the  miracle  performed? 
Did  Israel  jiass  through  the  sea  where  it  was 
3  miles  broad,  or  where  it  was  12  miles? 
Kitto,  in  the  Pictorial  Bible,  Wilson,  in  his 
work  entitled  The  Lands  of  the  Bible,  Olin, 
in  his  Travels  in  the  Bast,  &c,,  and  others, 
fix  on  a  place  for  the  passage  which  ap])ears 
to  us  to  involve  the  latter  alternative.  They, 
with  Canon  Trevor,  Drew,  and  others,  place 
the  passage  opposite  to  the  Wady  Tawarik; 
but  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  Biblical  Besearches, 
l)laces  it  near  Suez,  and  defends  his  oi)iniou 
with  great  i)lausibility. 

The  tribes  started  from  Rameses,  somewhere 
in  Goshen  ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  they 
were  at  Etham,  "in  the  edge  of  the  Vvilder- 
ness;"  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  they 
camped  by  the  sea-shore  at  Pi-hahiroth.  Then 
we  are  told,  "  they  departed  from  Pi-hahirotli, 
and  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  into 
the  wilderness,  ainl  went  three  daijs'  jounici)  in 
the    wilderness    of    Etham,    and    pitched   in 
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Marali"  (Num.  xxxiii.  8).  Supposing  them 
to  liave  crossed  not  far  below  Suez,  they  would 
then  be  nearly  midway  between  liameses 
and  Marah,  having  journeyed  about  35  miles 
to  the  scene  of  their  deliverance,  and  about  3U 
miles  between  that  and  Marah. 

One  difHculty  pressing  against  Dr.  Wilson's 
theory  is  the  breadth  of  the  sea  at  the  place 
alleged,  taken  in  connection  with  the  short 
time  in  which  the  tribes  must  have  passed 
through  it.  Granting  the  measurement  which 
Drs.  Wilson  and  Olin  give  to  be  correct  (though 
it  makes  the  sea  considerably  narrower  than 
others  do),  some  of  the  people,  from  their 
position  in  the  encampment,  must  have  had 
not  less  than  12  or  15  miles  to  journey  in  order 
to  reach  the  other  side.  But  the  entire  nation 
crossed  during  a  fragment  of  a  single  night. 
"  In  the  morning  watch  the  sea  returned  to 
his  strength,"  overwhelming  Pharaoh  and 
all  his  hosts.  Israel,  then,  had  passed  through 
the  sea  before  this ;  and  it  appears  naturally 
impossible  that  such  a  host,  consisting  of 
more  than  2,000,000  persons,  with  all  their 
flocks  and  herds,  coidd  traverse  the  distance 
specified  in  the  time  to  which  the  naiTative 
confines  them. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  they 
crossed  not  far  below  Suez,  where  the  sea  at 
that  time  was  probably  2  or  3  miles  broad. 
This  place  ai)pear.s  to  suit  the  whole  circum- 
stances stated  in  the  sacred  narrative  regarding 
their  previous  and  subsequent  three  days' 
journeying.  It  agrees  with  the  time  during 
which  the  passage  was  made,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  only  place  of  the  lied  Sea  at  which  the 
action  of  an  east  wind  could  effect  the  miracle 
recorded.  The  arm  of  the  sea,  stretching  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  was,  as  the  shores 
testify,  then  wider,  and  extended  farther  up 
than  now;  and  though  the  sandbank  which 
at  present  constitutes  the  shallow  fordable  at 
low  ebb-tide  may  have  partly  existed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  facts  just  stated,  that 
then  it  was  in  quite  a  different  state,  so  that 
the  passage  was  impossible  without  a  miracle. 
Dean  Stanley  gives  no  direct  opinion ;  and 
Kitter,  the  German  geographer,  supposed  that 
they  crossed  at  a  point  above  Suez  which  is 
now  dry. 

On  the  eve  of  their  deliverance,  then,  Israel 
was  at  Pi-hahiroth,  encamped  for  the  night 
after  the  fatiguing  journey  of  the  day.  At 
the  command  of  God  they  have  at  Etham 
"turned  off"  the  ordinary  route  to  the  wilder- 
ness ; "  and  with  a  mountain  shutting  them  in, 
so  that  Pharaoh  said,  "They  are  entangled," 
they  rest  "  between  Migdol  and  the  sea."  As 
the  evening  closed  around  them,  the  fearful 
tidings  flew  through  their  camp  that  the 
enemy  pursues  them  hard  behind;  and  had 
the  march  of  the  approaching  host  not  been 
stayed,  it  is  pi-obable  there  woidd  have  been 
no  rest  till  the  Lord's  redeemed  peoi)le  had 
again  sighed  as  the  captives  of  Egypt.  But 
as  the  enemy  urged  on,  expecting  that  soon 
he  would  overtake  them,  that  mysterious 
cloud  by  which  the  Lord  led  Israel  turned 
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slowly  round  to  the  rear  of  their  encampment. 
It  formed  there,  towards  the  pursuers,  a  cloud 
of  darkness,  into  which  the  courage  of  Egypt's 
boldest  warriors  feared  to  venture ;  and  how- 
ever chafed  at  the  delay,  they  must,  where 
they  are,  pitch  their  tents  for  the  night 
Meanwhile,  in  the  camp  of  Israel  the  people 
trembled  and  murmured  at  their  leader.  That 
noble  leader  trusts  and  prays  to  God,  and  it  is 
not  in  vain.  At  the  word  of  Almighty  faith- 
fulness he  lifted  up  his  wondrous  rod  over  the 
sea :  a  strong  east  wind  comes  forth— super- 
naturally  raised,  supematurally  directed—  "  the 
waters  were  divided,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  diy 
ground."  It  is  night,  but  they  see  clearly  to 
order  their  march,  for  a  cloud  of  light,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  is  their  rearward.  Their 
ranks  are  long  extended,  for,  supposing  them 
to  go  1,000  abreast,  they  would  form  a  line,  with 
"their  flocks,  and  herds,  and  very  much 
cattle,"  nearly  4  miles  in  length ;  and  against 
the  morning  watch  they  have  all  passed  through 
the  sea.  As  the  night  advanced,  Pharaoh's 
hosts  are  aroused  by  the  voice  of  their  watchers, 
declaring  that  the  tribes  have  moved  from 
their  encampment,  and,  venturing  in  the  track 
of  that  impenetrable  cloud,  they  eagerly  pur- 
sued. The  entire  army,  the  pride  and  power 
of  Egypt,  is  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The 
deep  utters  not  its  voice  to  tell  of  the  imminent 
danger ;  tliey  are  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
casting  off  of  their  chariot  wheels.  At  last, 
vexed,  awed,  and  troubled,  they  would  fain 
turn  from  their  perilous  enterprise,  but  it  is 
too  late, — "Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind, 
the  sea  covered  them :  they  sank  as  lead  in  the 
mighty  waters." 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  view  of  Israel's 
passage  that  it  ascribes  an  agency  to  the  wind, 
in  dividing  the  sea,  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  supernatural  power  as  alone  effecting  mir- 
acles. But  Divine  power  produces  miraculous 
effects  either  by  acting  independently  of 
natural  causes,  as  in  raising  the  dead,  or  in 
seeming  oi)position  to  their  usual  results,  as  in 
putting  clay  on  the  eyes  of  the  blind  for 
giving  sight— an  application  which  might  of 
itself  tend  only  to  add  pain  to  privation— or 
in  supematurally  directing  common  agencies 
for  accomplishing  a  supernatural  result.  How 
the  wind  acted  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

This  wonderful  work  of  Jehovah  is  fraught 
with  peculiar  practical  instruction,  and  is  there- 
fore the  subject  of  frequent  allusion  in  the 
Scriptures  of  truth.  To  it  God  hiujself  fre- 
quently refers,  for  the  purpose  of  stinmlating 
his  people  to  gratitude  and  fidelity  (Isa.  xUiL 
3).  To  it  saints  in  their  devotions  often  delight 
to  allude,  that  they  may  derive  from  it  argu- 
ment in  believing  prayer,  and  subject  for 
thanksgiving  in  adoring  praise  (Isa.  li.  9,  10; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  13).  To  it  inspired  i)rophets  jxrint 
in  glowing  prediction,  as  they  give  assurance 
of  a  greater  redemption  which  God  will  work 
for  Israel  in  the  future,  from  this  great  deliver- 
ance he  wrought  for  them  here  in  the  past 
(Isa.  xL  15,  IG).  If  presumption  in  sin  require 
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solemn  warning  against  resisting,  as  Pharaoh 
did,  frequent  reproof,  it  meets  it  here  by  the 
sea,  while  the  voice  of  truth  calls  to  consider  the 
judgment  of  old  (Ps.  Ixvi.  5 ;  Ixxxix.  10) ;  and 
does  faith  in  God  long  for  some  ground  in 
trusting  his  power  and  love  ?  it  meets  it  in  this 
memorial  of  the  heart  and  hand  of  Him  who 
changeth  not  (Isa.  xliii.  15,  16,  18,  19). 

PvEED  (Job  xl.  21)— a  plant  of  the  grass 
family.  The  bamboo  and  common  cane  are 
species  of  the  reed,  and  so  are  the  calamus  and 
flag.  Fish-poles,  canes,  and  rods  (Matt,  xxvii. 
29)  are  formed  of  it.  _  These  plants  flourish  in 
marshes,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  water-courses : 
hence  the  allusion,  Job  xl.  21-23.  It  is  often 
used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  illustrate  weak- 
ness and  fragility  (2  Ki.  xviii.  21 ;  Isa.  xxxvi. 
6;  xlii.  3;  Ezek.  xxix.  6;  Matt.  xii.  20). 

Reeds  were  also  used  as  pens  are  now  (see 
Pen),  ancl  also  as  measuring  rods  (Ezek.  xl.  5). 
(See  Measures.)  Erom  their  height  and 
slender  shape,  plants  of  this  kind  are  moved 
by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind  (1  Ki.  xiv.  15) ; 
and  hence  nothing  could  be  more  unimportant 
in  itself  than  such  a  motion,  and  nothing  more 
strikingly  illustrative  of  fickleness  and  insta- 
bility. This  gives  point  to  our  Lord's  self- 
answered  question— "  What  went  ye  out  for 
to  see?  A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  ? "  A 
bruised  reed  is  the  image  of  frailty  (Ps.  xlii.  3 : 
comp.  Matt.  xi.  7;  Luke  vii.  24 ;"  Eph.  iv.  14). 
(See  Book,  Bulrush.) 

Reed,  measuring.    (See  Measures.) 

REFINER  (Mai.  iii.  3).  To  refine  was  to 
separate  the  dross  from  the  ore  and  secure  the 
pure  metal  (Isa.  i.  25 ;  Jer.  vi.  29).  This  word 
is  often  used  figuratively  by  the  sacred  writers. 
Its  peculiar  force  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Malachi — "he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner" — will  be 
seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  refiners  of 
silver  sit  with  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the 
furnace,  that  they  may  watch  the  process; 
and  that  the  process  is  complete  and  perfected 
only  when  the  refiner  sees  his  own  image  in 
the  melted  mass.  When  Christ  sees  his  image 
perfectly  reflected  in  the  holy  life  and  con- 
versation of  his  people,  the  object  of  the 
refining  process  is  accomijlished. 

REFUGE.    (See  City.) 

REGENERATION  (Matt.  xix.  28;  Titus 
iii.  5).  This  term  occurs  in  no  other  passages 
of  the  English  Bible.  It  signifies  being  born 
again.  As  used  by  Matthew,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  will  depend  on  the  punctuation "  of 
the  passage,  and  will  either  refer  to  the  new 
birth  which  the  followers  of  Christ  had  under- 
gone, or  to  the  renovation  or  consummation  of 
all  things  at  Christ's  second  advent,  when 
there  slmll  be  "  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth," 
The  last  is  the  most  natural  construction.  By 
"  the  washing  of  regeneration,"  in  the  second 
passage,  is  to  be  understood  what  is  signified 
by  other  words  conveying  precisely  the  same 
idea,  and  which  ai-e  of  frequent  occurreiice. 
Our  Saviour  &siya  to  Nicodemus,  "Excejjt  a 
man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God"  (John  iii.  3),  Christians  are  described 
as  "born  of  God"  (John  i.  12,  13 j  1  John  ii. 
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29;  v.  1,  4).  They  are  also  represented  as 
begotten  of  God,  or  by  the  word  of  God  ( Jas. 
i.  18 ;  1  Pet.  i.  3,  23). '  And  the  same  thing  in 
substance  is  presented  under  the  idea  of  a  new 
creation  (2  Cor.  v.  17),  a  renewing  of  the  mind 
(Rom.  xii.  2),  a  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Titus  iii.  5),  a  resuiTection  from  the  dead 
(Eph.  ii.  6),  a  being  quickened,  &c.  (Eph.  ii.  1, 
5.)  Regeneration,  then,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  communication  of  spiritual  life  to  a  soul 
previously  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  by  the 
almighty  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  making 
use  of  the  word  of  truth  as  the  instrument; 
in  consequence  of  which  divine  operation  the 
soul  begins  to  apprehend  spiritual  things  in  a 
new  light,  to  believe  them  in  a  new  manner, 
to  love  them  with  an  affection  not  before  felt, 
and  to  act  henceforth  from  new  motives  and 
to  new  ends.  The  eft'ects  of  regeneration  can- 
not but  be  very  perceptible  in  the  humble 
penitence  and  contrition  for  sin  which  is  pro- 
duced; in  the  ardent  breathings  after  the 
knowledge  of  God,  after  conformity  to  his 
holiness,  and  communion  with  him  through 
Christ  Jesus;  and  in  the  kind  and  fraternal 
feelings  which  spontaneously  flow  from  the 
regenerated  soul  towards  altmen,  and  especially 
towards  the  household  of  faith :  for  to  the 
brethren  of  Christ  the  soul  born  of  God  cannot 
but  entertain  an  affection  of  peculiar  strength 
and  tenderness,  both  because  they  belong"  to 
Christ,  and  because  they  iDossess  and  manifest 
something  of  the  lovely  image  of  Him  that 
hath  begotten  them  anew.     (See  Conversion.) 

REHOB  (Num.  xiii.  21)— probably  the  same 
wath  Beth-rehob  (Judg.  xviii.  28),  north  of 
Cesarea-Philippi,  and  near  Dan.  Another 
Rehob  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  28).  The  word  is  also  found  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  3,  applied  to  a  person;  and  in  the  same 
book  (ch.  x.  8)  it  is  ai)parently  spoken  of  as  a 
town  or  district  of  Syria. 

REHOBOAM — one  roho  enlarges  the  people 
(1  Ki.  xiv.  21) — son  and  successor  of  Solomon, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Judah  at  the  age  of 
forty-one,  and  reigned  seventeen  years.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  career  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  conciliate  the  discontents  which 
had^  been  excited  by  the  burdens  imposed 
during  his  father's  reign;  but,  rejecting  the 
wise_  counsel  of  the  aged,  and  adopting  the 
precipitate  counsel  of  the  young,  lie  inflamed 
his  subjects  by  the  most  insolent  and  tyrannical 
reply  to  their  petitions  and  representations  (2 
Chr.  X.  1-14),  and  hastened  a  division  of  the 
kingdom.  He  added  insult  to  grievance — 
"My  father  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I 
will  chastise  you  with  scorpions."  Ten  of  the 
tribes  revolted  (see  Jeroboam),  leaving  Judah 
and  Benjamin  alone  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
house  of  David.  Rehoboam  proposed  at  once 
to  employ  force  for  the  purjiose  of  reducing 
the  rebels,  but  was  divinely  admonished  to 
forbear  (1  Ki.  xii.  24).  Continual  wars  pre- 
vailed, however,  between  the  two  parties  (2 
('hr.  xii.  15).  In  about  three  years  after  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  the  tribes  of  Judah 
followed  the  tiibes  of  Israel  in  their  idolatrous 
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practices;  and  for  this  they  suffered  the  in- 
vasion of  Shishak,  king  of  Egyi^t,  who  deso- 
lated the  country,  and  thi-eatened  the  utter 
destruction  of  their  city;  but  upon  their 
repentance  the  scourge  was  stayed,  though 
they  suffered  immense  loss,  and  were  made 
tributary  to  the  invader  (2  Chr.  xii.  2-12). 
We  are  told  that  a  history  of  Rehoboam's 
reign  was  written  by  Shemaiah  and  Iddo  (2 
Chr.  xii.  15),  b\it  it  has  not  been  preserved. 
On  some  of  the  monuments  of  Shishak  have 
been  discovered  several  effigies  of  captive 
kings,  and  among  them  one  of  Rehoboam,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Solomon.  The  name 
Shishak  is  written  by  Manetho,  Sesonchis ; 
and  in  the  hieroglyphics,  Shesonk,  The  repre- 
sentation of  tliis  striking  scene  is  on  the  w^all 
of  the  palace-temple  of  Karnak.  Each  figure 
lias  an  oval  containing  an  inscription  attached 
to  it,  and  in  one  is  found  the  epithet,  "  Joudah- 
malek  " — disgiiised  Hebrew  for  king  of  Judah. 
The  figure  thus  described  has  the  Jewish 
countenance,  beard,  and  head-dress.  The 
other  names  are  those  of  Jewish  towns.  The 
monument  seems  therefore  to  represent 
Shishak's  triumph  over  Judah.  (See  Shishak.  ) 

REHOBOTH  (Gen.  x.  11)— meaning  amjole 
room  (Gen.  xxvi.  22) — is  s\ipposed  by  some  to 
express,  in  the  passage  cited,  either  the  spa- 
ciousness of  the  streets  or  the  extent  of  the 
city  of  Nineveh.  But  it  was  apparently  a 
separate  city. 

Rehoboth  by  the  river  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37), 
the  birthplace  of  Saul  the  Idumean  king,  was 
prol^ably  a  town  on  the  Euphrates,  the  site  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the 
modern  town  of  cr-Raliabeh. 

Rehoboth  is  also  the  name  of  a  famous  well 
of  Isaac,  near  to  Gerar,  found  liy  some  in  the 
Wady-Ruhaibeh  (Gen.  xxvi.  22). 

REINS  (Job  xvi.  18).  This  word,  which 
properly  signifies  the  loins,  or  region  of  the 
kidneys,  is  used  figuratively  by  the  sacred 
writers  to  denote  the  seat  of  the  aflfections  and 
dispositions. 

RELIGION  (Jas.  i.  26,  27).  The  word 
here  does  not  mean  godliness,  but  only  its  ex- 
ternal form,  as  the  Greek  term  so  translated 
signifies.     It  is  outer  religious  service. 

REMALIAH  (2  Ki.  xv.  2o)-the  father  of 
Pekah,  the  conspirator,  and  the  assassin  of 
Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel. 

REMMON-MKTHOAR  (Josh.  xix.  ]3)-a 
town  of  Zebulun  (1  Chr.  vi.  77),  identified  with 
llnmmaneh,  7  miles  north  of  Nazareth. 

REMPHAN  (Acts  vii.  43)  — probably  a 
name  given  to  some  planet  (or  the  star-god, 
Satiim)  which  was  regarded  as  an  object  of 
worship.  The  image  of  this  object  of  their 
idolatry,  being  enclosed  in  a  small  tabernacle 
or  portable  case,  was  carried  about  from  place 
tti  place  like  other  baggage.  Such  were  the 
shrines,  Acts  xix.  24 :  comp.  Isa.  xlvi.  7. 
AVhat  the  prophet  calls  Chiun  (Amos  v.  2fi), 
the  martyr  calls  Rcmphan.  Probably  the 
words  signify  the  same  thing  in  different  lan- 
guages— Hebrew  and  Egjqitian.    (See  Chiun.) 

REND  (Gen,  xxxvii.  29-34).    To  rend  the 
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garments,  or  tear  them  (2  Sam.  xiii.  31),  was 
from  the  earliest  period  a  sign  of  grief  or  peni- 
tence. Jacob  and  David  did  it  on  various 
occasions,  and  so  did  Joshua  (Josh.  vii.  6)  and 
Hczekiah  (2  Ki.  xix.  1).  The  high  priest  was 
forbidden  to  rend  his  clothes  (Lev.  x.  0;  xxi. 
10),  probably  meaning  his  sacred  garments. 
Perhaps  those  referred  to.  Matt.  xxvL  (io, 
were  such  as  were  ordinarily  worn,  or  merely 
judicial,  and  not  pontifical  garments.  Some- 
times it  denoted  anger  or  indignation,  mingled 
with  sorrow  (fsa.  xxxvi.  22;  xxxvii.  1;  Acts 
xiv.  14).  The  phrase,  "to  rend  the  face" 
(Jer.  iv.  30),  alludes  to  the  practice  of  intro- 
ducing paints  into  the  flesh,  particularly  the 
eyelids.  (See  Eyelids.)  The  practice  of 
rending  the  garments  on  any  occasion  of  sorrow 
became  so  frequent  that  it  degenerated  into  a 
mere  f ormalitj'- ;  and  therefore  the  prophet  says 
to  the  people,  "Rend  your  hearts,  and  not 
your  garments"  (Joel  ii.  13). 
RENEW,  RENEWING.    (See  Regenera- 

TIOX.) 

REPENT,  REPENTANCE  (Ezek.  xiv.  G; 
Matt,  ix,  13),  is  a  change  of  mind,  accompanied 
with  regret  and  son*ow  for  something  done, 
and  an  earnest  wish  that  it  was  undone.  Such 
was  the  repentance  of  Judas  (Matt,  xxvii.  3) ; 
and  so  it  is  said  that  Esau  found  no  place  of 
repentance  in  his  father  Isaac,  although  he 
sought  it  with  tears  (Heb.  xii.  17) — i.  c,  Isaac 
would  not  change  what  he  had  done,  and 
revoke  the  blessing  given  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviL 
34-40). 

Repentance  unto  life  is  sorrow  for  ein, 
grief  for  having  committed  it,  and  a  turning 
away  from  it  with  abhorrence,  accompanied 
with  sincere  endeavours,  in  reliance  on  God's 
grace  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  live  in 
humble  and  holy  obedience  to  the  commands 
and  will  of  God  (Jer.  iii.  10;  Matt.  iii.  8; 
Acts  V.  31 ;  xi.  18,  23;  2  Cor.  viL  8-10;  2  Tim. 
ii.  25).  This  is  that  repentance  to  which  is 
promised  the  free  foi-giveness  of  sin  through 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  expression,  "For  the  gifts  and  calling 
of  God  are  without  repentance,"  in  Rom.  xi. 
29,  denotes  gcncraUy  the  stability  and  uu- 
changeableness  of  God's  commands  and  pur- 
poses, which  will  not  be  changed  or  revoked 
from  any  change  of  mind  or  purpose  in  him  ; 
and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  Je\s  s,  that 
God  was  mindful  of  his  covenant  with  them, 
and  that  it  was  firm  and  irrevocable. 

When  God  is  said  to  repent,  it  does  not  im- 
ply any  change  or  sorrow,  for  he  is  of  one 
mind  (1  Sam.  xv.  29;  Job  xxiii.  13;  Jer.  xviii. 
7-10);  but  it  denotes  a  course  of  proceeding 
which,  if  pursued  by  men,  would  be  indicative 
of  repentance  or  change  of  purpose.  For 
example,  if  one  attempts  to  build  a  house,  and 
because  he  is  unsuccessful,  or  disapi)ouited  in 
the  appea-rance  or  construction  of  it,  i>ulls  it 
down,  such  a  course  indicates  regret  and 
sorrow.  So  when  it  is  said  of  God,  that  when 
he  saw  the  gi-eat  wickedness  of  the  world,  it 
repented  him  that  he  had  made  man  on  the 
earth  (Gen,  vi,  C),  the  expression  is  to  bo 
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regarded  in  this  analogous  sense  as  denoting 
an  emotion  which  in  man  is  called  repentance, 
but  of  which  in  that  sense  the  Divine  mind  is 
incapable.  The  purpose  of  God  comprehends 
all  the  apparent  changes  in  his  disi^ensations. 

REPETITIONS,  VAIN  (Matt.  vi.  7), 
were  short  forms  or  particular  expressions 
in  prayer,  which  the  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed to  repeat  a  certain  number  of  times. 
Some  have  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
other  prayers,  a  great  number  of  times,  and 
vainly  think  that  the  oftener  the  prayer  is 
repeated,  the  more  efficacious  it  is — L  e.,  if 
repeated  200  times,  it  will  be  twice  as  good 
as  if  repeated  only  100  times.  It  was  a 
maxim  among  the  Jews  that  he  who  multiplies 
prayer  must  be  heard;  but  as  their  prayers 
were  only  words,  or  spoken  for  form  merely, 
they  were  justly  liable  to  the  censure  which 
this  passage  imijlies. 

REPHAIM  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13),  or  "valley 
of  the  giants"  (Josh.  xv.  8;  xviii.  16) — a  re- 
markably fertile  valley  (Isa.  xvii.  5)  between 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  formerly  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  giants  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  famous 
for  two  of  David's  victories  over  the  Philistines 
(2  Sam.  V.  18-22;  1  Chr.  xi.  14;  xiv.  9-11). 
JPerhaps  the  Pephaim  were  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants, even  prior  to  the  Canaanites  who  came 
from  the  east,  and  of  whom  the  Emims  and 
Zamzummims  were  clans. 

EEPHIDIM  (Exod.  xvii.  l)-one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Israelites,  on  the  western  arm 
of  the  Ped  Sea,  not  far  from  Sinai.  It  is 
distinguished  as  the  i)lace  where  water  was 
miraculously  supplied  to  the  murmuring  people 
(Exod.  xvii.  G),  and  also  for  Joshua's  victory 
over  Amalek  (Exod.  xvii.  8-10).  Here,  too, 
Jethro  and  his  family  came  to  visit  Moses,  and 
united  with  the  elders  of  Israel  in  acts  of  wor- 
ship (Exod.  xviii.  1-12:  comp.  Exod.  iii.  12). 
It  was  probably  in  the  Wady  Peiran.  Others 
place  it  in  Wady  es-Sheikh. 

This  place  is  called  Mcrihah  {strife  or  conten- 
tion), fi-om  the  circumstance  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Israelites  above  mentioned. 

PEPROBATE  (Jer.  vi.  30),  CASTAWAY 
(1  Cor.  ix.  27),  or  REJECTED  (Heb.  vi.  8),  are 
nearly  synonymous.  As  used,  Tit.  i.  16,  it 
may  mean  either  that  the  persons  desci'ibed 
are  without  knowledge  (comp.  Jer.  iv.  22; 
Rom.  i.  28) ;  or  that,  so  far  as  any  good  works 
are  concerned,  they  are  rejected ;  or  that  their 
supposed  good  works,  like  base  coin,  are 
spurious  and  uncurrent  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5-7). 

To  be  "reprobate  concerning  the  faith" 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8)  is  to  prove  corrupt,  false,  or 
unsound  as  to  the  true  faith. 

RESEN— one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod,  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  Calah  (Gen.  x.  12).  It 
may  be  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon  (Nimrtid),  or 
it  may  be  represented  by  the  rums  near  the 
village  of  Selamiyeh.     (See  NiNEVEll.) 

REST  (Heb.  iv.  9).  (See  Lord's  Day, 
Sabbath.)  I'he  common  meaning  of  this  word 
is  obvious.  It  is  said  in  Acta  ix.  31,  "Then 
had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea, 
and  Galilee,  and  Samaria."  This  sudden  and 
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unexpected  peace  has  been  usually  ascribed  to 
the  conversion  of  Saul,  it  being  supposed  that 
when  he  became  a  Christian,  such  had  been  his 
graceless  zeal  and  activity,  that  the  fury  of 
persecution  entirely  abated.  But,  as  Lardner 
says,  "This  is  to  do  St.  Paul  a  great  deal  of 
wrong  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much  honour 
on  the  other."  All  the  sufferings  of  the  early 
saints  cannot  be  imputed  to  Saul ;  fot  they 
continued  fiercely  after  this  intrepid  man  had 
become  a  successful  apostle.  This  "rest,"  more- 
over, was  very  extensive,  spreading  through  a 
circle  much  larger  than  could  have  been  pre- 
viously affected  by  Paul's  personal  influence. 
The  solution  of  Lardner  is  to  this  effect,  that 
the  Jews,  threatened  with  an  idolatrous  viola- 
tion of  their  temple,  were  too  much  alarmed, 
and  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  affairs, 
to  molest  the  followers  of  the  Messiah.  At 
the  accession  of  Caligula,  or  about  a.  d.  39, 
the  Jews  in  Alexandria  had  been  very  roughly 
treated,  and  their  oratories  had  been  shut  up  ; 
while  Petronius  was  sent  into  Syria  with  orders 
to  set  up  the  emperor's  statue  in  the  temple. 
"All hereupon,"  as  Josephus  says,  "were  filled 
with  consternation,"  {De  Bello,  lib.  ii.)  Philo 
records  that  the  Jews,  on  hearing  of  the 
emperor's  purpose,  went*  to  Petronius,  and 
thrcAV  themselves  on  the  ground,  with  weeping 
and  lamentation,  sprinkled  dust  upon  their 
heads,  and  walked  with  their  hands  behind 
their  back,  as  men  condemned  to  die. 
In  the  midst  of  this  national  panic  they 
forgot  their  animositj'  to  the  Christians  for  a 
season,  and  then  had  the  churches  rest. 

RESURRECTION  (1  Cor.  xv.  21).  That 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  or  raising  of  the 
dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust,  is  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  one 
of  unspeakable  importance.  Por  if  the  dead 
rise  not,  then  is  not  Christ  raised:  and  if 
Christ  is  not  raised,  then  is  our  faith  vain  ;  we 
are  yet  in  our  sins.  No  truth  is  more  clearly 
and  forcibly  presented  in  the  Scriptures  than 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  1.  It  was 
prophesied  (Ps.  xvi.  10,  11 ;  Acts  ii.  25-32).  2. 
Christ  himself  repeatedly  and  distinctly  fore- 
told it.  3.  The  precautions  of  his  enemies  to 
prevent  it ;  the  failure  of  all  these  precautions, 
and  the  measures  taken  to  disprove  the  event. 
4.  The  story  of  the  Roman  guards  is  incredible. 
How  could  they  all  be  asleep  when  under  orders 
of  unusual  strictness ;  or  now,  if  they  slept, 
could  they  tell  what  happened  during  their 
slumbers  ?  And  if  they  had  slept,  the  earth-  ( 
quake  which  acconii)anied  the  resurrection 
must  have  awakened  them.  5.  The  abundant, 
decided,  and  consistent  testimony  of  witnesses 
who  could  not  be  deceived,  aiad  who  had  no 
inducement  to  deceive  others ;  and  all  this  in 
the  face  of  every  danger.  6.  The  change  which 
took  place  in  the  minds  and  conduct  of  the 
ajiostles  immediately  after,  and  in  conscqiience 
of,  his  resurrection;  and  7.  The  supernatural 
evidence  arising  from  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  poured 
out  on  them. 

Thus  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  tho 


dead  is  clearly  proved ;  and  being  proved,  it 
ratifies  and  confirms,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  his  character  and 
mission;  shows  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement; 
is  an  evidence,  earnest,  and  exami)le  of  the 
resurrection  of  his  people  (John  xiv.  19),  and 
imports  that  all  judgment  is  committed  into 
his  hand  (Acts  xvii.  30,  31).  It  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  cavils  of  infidels  on  this  subject, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  from  reason  or  the 
analogy  of  nature  affctinst  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  while  there  is  much,  very  much, 
from  both  these  sources  in  its  favour.  The 
insect  spins  for  itself  a  tomb  and  dies  and  lives 
again;  the  grain  committed  to  the  earth  is 
buried  beneath  the  clod  and  dies.  Indeed,  so 
deep-rooted  is  the  natural  conviction  of  the 
human  mind  on  this  point,  that  no  nation, 
people,  or  tribe  have  ever  yet  been  found  who 
do  not,  in  some  form,  recognize  the  doctrine  of 
a  state  of  existence  after  the  death  of  the  body ; 
and  this  conviction  is  satisfactorily  met  only  by 
the  simple  and  sublime  doctrine  of  our  noly 
religion,  which  brings  "life  and  immortality 
to  light"  (John  v.  28).  Because  Christ  rose, 
all  who  are  his  shall  rise.  His  resurrection 
secures  it.  "  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
slept"  (1  Cor.  XV.  20).  Not  only  shall  they 
rise,  because  he  rose  in  their  name,  but  he 
"will  change  their  vile  body,  and  fashion  it 
like  unto  his  o^vn  glorious  body."  " But  some 
man  will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and 
with  what  ]M)dy  do  they  come?"  (1  Cor.  xv. 
35.)  The  apostle,  in  answer  to  this  question, 
shows  that  there  is  close  connection  between 
the  resurrection  body  and  the  present  body, 
such  as  between  the  grain  sown  and  the  har- 
vest reaped.  Identity  in  respect  of  the  mere 
aggregate  of  material  particles  which  form 
our  present  body  cannot,  and  need  not,  be 
assumed.  Yet  there  is  such  identity  as  con- 
stitutes personal  or  specific  samenesis,  suiting 
all  the  purposes  of  reward  and  punishment, 
and  warranting  the  idea  of  a  ?'c-surrection— not 
of  a  re-creation.  The  bodies  of  Christ's  people 
are  no  longer  animal,  but  spiritual  bodies,  or- 
ganized to  serve  the  spirit,  not  the  soul,  or  ^j/vxiy 
after  the  resurrection — fitted  to  dwell  in  a 
woi-ld  "  wliere  flesh  and  blood  cannot  enter" — 
assimilated  in  nature  to  the  immortal  essence 
that  lives  within  them— for  ever  beyond  the 
attack  of  disease  and  the  prey  of  death  (1  Cor. 
XV.  42-44).     (See  Soul.) 

REUBEN  (Gen.  xxix.  32),  signifying  6c- 
hold  a  son,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah.  He  lost  the  privileges  of  birthright  in 
consequence  of  a  grievous  sm  (Gen.  xxxv.  22 ; 
xlix.  3,  4),  and  his  posterity  was  neither  num- 
erous nor  powerful. 

Eeubex,  tribe  of,  took  their  portion  of  the 
promised  land  east  of  Jordan,  between  Amon 
on  the  south,  and  Jazer  on  the  north,  and 
Gilead  east,  and  Jordan  west,  called  Misha  or 
plain.  It  is  the  same  district  that  is  now 
called  Belka,  and  is  still  famous  for  its  pastur- 
age. Lying  east  of  Jordan,  they  were  among 
the  first  carried  captive  to  Assyria  (1  Chr.  v.  26). 
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REUEL— a  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4). 
and  another  form  of  Raguel.  (See  Jethbo.) 
Other  persons  bore  the  same  name. 

REVELATION  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26)— an  ex- 
traordinary  and  supernatural  disclosure  made 
by  dream,  vision,  or  otherwise,  and  different 
from  the  common  process  of  mental  reasoning 
(Dan.  ii.  19).  (See  Inspiuatiox,  Thance, 
Vision.)  The  apostle  Paul  was  favoureil  with 
many  special  revelations  (2  Cor  xii.  1 ;  GaL  L 
12) ;  but  the  most  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
communication  of  this  character  was  made  to 
the  apostle  John  in  Patmos;  and  it  is  henco 
sometimes  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 

The  Book  of  the  Revelation.  This  is 
the  last  in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
and  is  commonly  called  the  Apocalyy>se,  from 
a  Greek  word  which  signifies  revelation.  It  is 
supposed  by  many  to  have  been  written  about 
the  years  95,  96.  It  is  called  the  Revelation  of 
St.  J  ohn  the  Divine,  because  to  him  was  more 
fully  revealed  the  divine  counsels  than  to  any 
other  prophet  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 
It  has  been  observed  that  hardly  any  one  book 
has  received  more  early,  more  authentic,  and 
more  lasting  attestations  to  its  genuineness 
than  this.  But  its  canonical  authority  has 
sometimes  been  called  in  question.  The  fana- 
tical rhapsodies  of  the  ancient  millenarians  led 
many  to  call  in  question  the  authority  of  that 
book  on  which  their  reveries  were  based. 
This  was  wrong.  If  the  Chiliasts  misinter- 
preted the  Apocalyjise,  their  opponents  should 
have  shown  the  absurdity  of  their  expositions, 
and  not  have  thrown  discredit  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse itself.  The  current  of  external  evidence 
is  wholly  in  its  favour.  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Melito,  Origen,  Clement,  Peracus,  and  Ter- 
tullian  refer  to  it  as  a  portion  of  inspu'ation. 
That  John  the  apostle  was  its  author  was 
fully  believed  in  ancient  times.  There  is  a 
great  similarity  of  style  between  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  the  fourth  gospel. 

It  seems  to  have  been  wTitten  to  comfort  the 
early  churches  under  persecution,  and  its  key- 
note is  the  success  of  the  new  religion  over 
every  opj^osition.  It  is  but  an  expanded  illus- 
tration of  the  first  great  promise— "The  seed 
of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent." Its  figures  and  symbols  are  au^ist  and 
impressive,  and  remind  us  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Daniel.  It  is  full  of  prophetic  grandeur ; 
awful  in  its  hieroglyphics  and  mystic  symbols — 
seven  seals  opened,  seven  trumpets  sounded, 
seven  vials  poured  out;  mighty  antagonists 
arrayed  against  Christianity ;  hostile  powei-s 
full  of  malignity  against  the  new  religion,  and 
for  a  season  oppressing  it,  but  at  length  de- 
feated and  annihilated,  the  darkened  heaven, 
tempestuous  sea,  and  convulsed  earth  fighting 
against  them,  while  the  issue  of  the  long  com- 
bat is  the  universal  reign  of  peace  and  truth  and 
righteoiisness — the  whole  scene  being  relieved 
at  intervals  by  a  choral  burst  of  praise  to  God 
the  Creator,  and  Christ  the  Redeemer  and 
Governor.  The  book  must  have  been  so  far 
inteUigible  to  the  rejvders  for  whom  it  was  first 
designed,  or  it  could  not  have  yielded  them 
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either  hope  or  comfort.  It  is  also  full  of 
Christ.  It  exhibits  his  glory  as  Redeemer 
and  Governor,  and  describes  that  deep  and 
tmiversal  homage  and  praise  which  the  ' '  Lamb 
that  was  slain  "  is  for  ever  receiving  before  the 
throne.  Either  Christ  is  God,  or  the  saints 
and  angels  are  gnilty  of  idolatry. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  space  to  recount 
the  many  and  opposing  interpretations  which 
have  been  given  of  this  book  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Some  are  simple  and  some 
complex ;  some  looking  upon  it  as  almost  all 
fulfilled,  and  others  regarding  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  as  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Between 
Mede,  Faber,  and  Elliot,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Liicke  and  Stuart  on  the  other,  there  stretches 
a  wide  gulf.  In  the  hands  of  its  expositors  it 
resembles  a  musical  instrument,  there  being 
no  variation  or  fantasia  which  may  not  be 
played  upon  it.  Some  authors  find  its  fulfil- 
ment in  Constantine's  elevation,  others  in 
Luther's  Reformation.  One  discerns  its  com- 
pletion in  the  French  Revolution,  and  another 
sees  in  it  a  portraiture  of  the  principles  and 
struggles  of  the  voluntary  controversy.  Wood- 
house  and  Mede,  Bicheno  and  Croly,  Eaber 
and  Elliot,  Newton  and  Stuart,  have  con- 
structed opposite  systems  with  equal  tenacity 
of  purpose  and  ingenuity  of  conjecture.  In 
the  meantime  we  can  only  add  that  the  year- 
day  theory  requires  defence,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Apocalypse  needs  to  be  more  clearly 
defined,  and  that  fortuitous  similitude  of 
events  is  not  to  mould  our  interpretation  of 
prophetic  symbols.  We  have  only  room  to 
exhibit  one  of  the  simpler  views  of  the 
Apocalypse : — 

Two  cities  are  mentioned  as  overthrown, 
and  a  third  is  estabHshed  on  their  ruins.  By 
Sodom  is  meant  Jerusalem,  as  is  evident  from 
the  mention  of  the  "temple"  and  *'  holy  city." 
By  Babylon  is  meant  Rome.  These  two 
cities  are  overthrown,  and  the  New  Jerusalem 
is  established.  Jerusalem  is  the  symbol  of 
Judaism  and  Babylon  of  Paganism,  both  of 
which  systems  are  at  length  overthrown  by 
the  spread  and  power  of  Christianity.  The 
whole  prophecy  may  be  arranged  thus, — 1. 
Introduction  of  the  seven  epistles  to  the 
seven  churches.  2.  Preparation  for  the  great 
events  to  follow— seven  seals.  ^  3.  Sodom,  or 
Jerusalem,  representing  Judaism,  destroyed 
by  a  series  of  calamities— seven  trum]>ets.  4. 
Birth  of  Christianity,  the  child  of  uncorrupted 
Judaism,  and  preservation  of  the  infant  from 
destruction  by  the  special  interposition  of 
heaven.  5.  Babylon  or  Rome  (in  its  first 
iorm  as  a  marine  monster),  i.e.,  persecuting 
Paganism,  destroyed  by  a  series  of  calamities 
— seven  vials.  Under  this  part  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  Mohammedanism,  a  compound 
of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  which,  under  the 
Saracenic  power,  overthrew  Christianity  in 
the  East,  &c.  6.  Babylon  in  another  form — 
the  papal  despotism,  a  compound  of  paganism 
and  Christianity — Babylon  finally  and  com- 
pletely destroyed — conflicts  and  victories  suc- 
ceeding the  Reformation.  7.  The  millennium— 
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another  hostile  power  still  future— or  post-mil- 
lennial — the  last  judgment  and  final  victory. 
8.  Final  and  complete  triumi^h  of  Christianity, 
and  the  consummation  of  its  glory  in  the 
heavenly  world.  (See  Stow's  Tatroduction  to 
the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.) 

REVENGE  (Jer.  xv.  15),  or  returning  evil 
for  evil,  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  divine  law 
(Lev.  xix.  17,  18;  1  Pet.  iii.  9).  When  God  is 
spoken  of  as  a  revenger,  it  is  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  he  is  said  to  be  furious,  or  to  be  a 
jealous  God,  or  to  repent.  He  does  that  in 
infinite  justice  and  holiness  which  sinful  man 
does  from  anger  and  malice,  or  other  unholy 
passion  or  emotion.  The  term  is  used  to 
denote  the  effect  of  God's  dealings,  and  not 
the  motive.     (See  Anger,  Avenge.) 

REVENGER.     (See  Avenge.) 

REZEPH  (2  Ivi.  xix.  12).  Probably  it  stood 
where  Resafa  now  is,  from  20  to  30  miles  west 
of  the  Euphrates.  Rabshakeh  mentions  it 
among  the  cities  conquered  by  the  Assyrians 
(Isa.  xxxvii.  12). 

REZIN  (2  Ki.  XV.  37)— a  king  of  Damascus, 
or  Syria,  who  made  war  against  Jotham,  and 
under  Ahaz  besieged  Jerusalem,  but  slain  by 
Tiglath-pileser  II. ,  the  ally  of  Ahaz.  The  war 
is  referred  to  on  the  Assyrian  monuments 

REZON  (1  Ki.  xi.  23),  son  of  Eliadah, 
revolted  from  Hadadezer,  and  having  enlisted 
a  company  of  adventurers,  and  after  making 
several  incursions  into  the  country  around 
Damascus,  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  crown,  and  became  a  sore  vexation  to 
Israel  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 

RHEGIUM  (Acts  xxviii.  13),  now  Reggio, 
is  a  maritime  city  of  Italy,  on  the  south-west 
point,  about  10  miles  from  Messina  in  Sicily, 
and  opposite  to  it,  where  Paul  tarried  a  day 
on  his  way  to  Rome. 

RHODES  (Acts  xxi.  1)— an  island  in  the 
Levant,  oflf  the  south-west  point  of  Asia 
Minor,  containing  a  city  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  40  miles  long  and  15  broad,  dnciently 
celebrated  for  its  schools,  and  for  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as 
for  a  colossal  statue  105  feet  in  height,  stand- 
ing astride  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  so  that 
vessels  could  pass  under  it.  It  stood  fifty-six 
years,  and  was  then  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  brass  of  it  loaded  900  camels, 
and  weighed  720,000  pounds.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  Rhodes  was  the  residence  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  At  this 
island  Paul  touched  on  his  way  from  Miletus 
to  Jerusalem.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that 
the  name  Rhodes  is  derived  from  the  multi- 
tude of  roses  produced  on  the  island.  The 
Rhodian  coins  have  a  flower  on  them;  but 
it  is  not  a  rose.  The  modern  town  occupies 
about  a  quarter  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
One  of  its  harbours  is  still  called  Rhodes ;  but 
no  traces  of  the  glory  of  the  former  capital 
are  discernible. 

RIBBAND  OF  BLUE  (Num.  xv.  38).  To 
this  portion  of  dress  a  peculiar  sanctity  was 
attached;  and  it  was  in  all  probability  this 
I^art  of  Chiist's  robe,  called  the  hem  of  hia 


garment,  which  the  woman  touched,  anrl  by 
the  toucliing  of  which  she  was  healed  (Matt. 
ix.  20). 

IIIBLAH  (Num.  xxxiv.  11)— one  of  the 
boTindary  cities  on  the  north.  Another  place 
of  the  same  name  is  probably  the  Itiblch  men- 
tioned by  modem  travellers  on  the  Orontes, 
oO  miles  south  of  Hamath.  It  was  doubtless 
a  }>leasant  place,  and  therefore  chosen  by  the 
kings  of  Babylon  as  a  residence.  Pharaoh- 
nechoh  stopped  here  on  his  return  from  Car- 
chemish  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  33),  and  deposed  Jehoahaz, 
putting  Jehoiakim  in  his  place ;  and  here 
Nebuchadnezzar  abode  while  Nebuzaradan, 
his  chief  commander,  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem. 
Hither  the  prisoners  were  brought  when 
Zedekiah's  children  and  many  others  were  put 
to  death,  and  that  king  himself  deprived  of  his 
eyes  and  cast  into  prison. 

KIDDLE  (Judg.  xiv.  12).  The  word  is 
applied  to  parables,  proverbs,  hard  sayings, 
quaint  conceits,  allegories,  queries.  Orientals 
are  specially  fond  of  such  verbal  ingenuities 
and  puzzles. 

KIGHTEOUSNESS  (Isa.  xlv.  23)  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature;  and 
as  it  is  frequently  used,  is  nearly  allied  to,  if 
not  the  same  with,  justice,  holiness,  and  faith- 
fulness (Ps.  cxix.  142;  Isa.  xlvi.  13;  li.  5,  6, 
8 ;  Ivi.  1).  It  is  also  used  to  denote  the  perfect 
obedience  of  the  Sim  of  God  (Rom.  v.  18,  19). 
The  "  righteousness  which  is  of  faith"  (Rom. 
X.  G)  is  the  righteousness  which  is  obtained  by 
the  grace  of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
(Rom.  iii.  21-2G;  x.  4,  10;  2  Cor.  v.  21;  Gal. 
ii.  21).  Righteousness  is  very  commonly  used 
for  uprightness  and  just  dealing  between  man 
and  man,  as  in  Isa.  Ix.  17 ;  and  for  holiness  of 
life  and  conversation,  as  in  Dan.  iv.  27 ;  Luke 
i.  6 ;  Rom.  xiv.  17 ;  E])h.  v.  9. 

RIGHT  HAND  (Ps.  xxi.  8).  The  HfM 
hand  is  the  symbol  of  power  and  strength ; 
whence  the  effects  of  the  Divine  omnipotence 
are  often  ascribed  to  the  "right  hand  of  the 
Most  High"  (Exod.  xv.  6;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  10). 
The  right  hand  commonly  denotes  the  south, 
as  the  left  hand  denotes  the  north  (Gen.  xiv. 
15).  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  custom  among 
the  Jews  to  swear  by  the  right  hand,  and  that 
this  is  implied  in  Isa.  Ixii.  8.  It  was  certainly 
common  to  lift  the  hand  in  swearing  (Gen.  xiv. 
22 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  40).  To  give  the  right  hand 
was  a  mark  of  friendship  (Gal.  ii.  9).  Hence 
the  force  of  the  expression  (Ps.  cxliv.  8), 
"Their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  false- 
hood." The  right  hand  being  a  most  useful 
member  of  the  body,  especially  to  labouring 
men,  to  cut  it  off  implies  the  greatest  sacrifice 
(Matt.  v.  30).  To  be  seated  at  the  right  hand 
is  a  token  of  peculiar  honour  (1  Ki.  ii.  19) ; 
and  when  the  expression  is  used  respecting 
Christ  (Acts  vii.  55),  it  implies  his  unequalled 
dignity  and  exaltation.  The  right  hand  being 
used  in  conferring  favours,  became  a  sjonbol 
of  happiness — "At  thy  right  hand  there  are 
X^leasures  for  evermore"  (Ps.  xvi.  11). 

RIMMON  (Josh.  XV.  32),  or  REMMON— 
'pomegranate  (Josh.  xix.  7).    1.  A  city  south  of 
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Jerusalem,   in  Judah,   belonging  to  Simeon, 
rebuilt  after  the  captivity. 

2.  RiMMox,  or  Rrmmox-methoar  (Josh, 
xix.  13;  1  Chr.  vi.  77)— a  city  of  Zebr.ltin 
belonging    to    the    Levites.      (See    Remmon- 

METHOAR.) 

3.  (Zech.  xiv.  10)  A  town  in  the  southern 
section  of  Judea,  first  belonging  to  .Tudah,  ancl 
afterwards  to  Simeon  (I  Chr.  iv.  32).  There 
were  other  places  in  Judea  of  this  name. 

4.  RiMMON-PAREZ— an  encampment  in  the 
wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  19). 

5.  A  famous  rock  or  fastness  in  which  the 
defeated  Benjamites  took  refuge.  A  village  of 
the  name  occupies  a  hill-top  between  Bethel 
and  the  Jordan. 

6.  (2  Ki.  V.  18)  The  name  of  an  idol  wor- 
shipped in  Damascus.  Naaman,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  king  in  his  idolatrous 
services  in  the  temple  of  Rimmon,  seems  to 
have  been  perplexed  about  a  question  of  duty 
as  to  continuing  this  practice.  (See  Naaman.) 
The  fuU  name  Hadad-rimmon  may  mean  the 
sun-god  who  ripens  the  orchards. 

RINGS  (Isa.  iii.  21)  were  used  for  ornaments 
(Jas.  ii.  2)  and  for  seals  (1  Ki.  xxi.  8).  That 
they  were  sometimes  used  formerly  as  they  are 
in  modem  times  is  obvious  (Ezek.  xvi.  12) ;  and 
we  are  told  that  the  servant  gave  a  golden  ear- 
ring of  half  a  shekel,  or  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
weight,  to  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  22).  Tliis 
present  given  to  Rebekah  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  nose-ring :  it  is  said  that  Abraham's  mes- 
senger "put  it  upon  her  face."  (See  Nose.) 
Rings  were  doubtless  worn  as  ornaments  for 
the  liands  (Isa.  iii.  20,  21 ;  Luke  xv,  22;  Jas.  ii. 
2).  The  ring  was  also  a  token  of  authority, 
and  the  giving  a  ring  the  sign  of  imparting 
authority  (Gen.  xli.  42;  Esth.  iii.  10, 12;  Dan, 
vi.  17). 

Rings  are  worn,  too,  as  ankle-bands ;  several 
are  put  on  the  leg,  the  one  above  the  other: 
little  bells  are  sometimes  attached  to  them,  or 
they  are  hollow  and  filled  with  pebbles,  and 
they  produce  a  tinkling  noise  as  the  lady  walks 
along  (Isa.  iii.  18).  A  chain  was  also  sometimes 
fastened  from  the  one  ankle  to  the  other.  (See 
Clothes,  Seal.) 

RINGSTRAKED  (Gen.  xxx.  35)-cir. 
cularlv  streaked. 

RIVER,  THE  (Gen.  xxxi.  21).  The 
Euphrates  is  often  called  "the  river."  The 
Nile  is  called,  by  way  of  pre-eminence  "  the 
river  "  (Exod.  iv.  9).  It  is  used  figurativelv  to 
denote  great  abundance  (Isa.  xlviii.  18).  'ihe 
word  river,  or  brook,  or  valley,  often  stands  in 
our  version  ioT  what  is  now  called  a  wadj'^ 
not  a  perennial  stream,  b\it  a  ravine  thn_)ugh 
which  water  occasionally  flows  after  the  rains. 

River  of  Egypt— the  desert,  brook,  or 
wady,  El-Arish  (Num.  xxxiv.  3,  6).  It  formed 
the  south-western  boundary  of  the  promised 
land  ;  and  it  was  a  kind  of  northern  boundary 
to  Eg)T3tian  territoiy,  there  being  only  a  wil- 
derness between  them.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Rhinocolura. 

RIZPAH  (2  Sam.  iii.  7)— a  concubine  of 
Sauk  A  very  affecting  evidence  of  the  strength 
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of  maternal  feeling  was  given  by  her  when  she 
watched  day  and  night,  for  many  months  (prob- 
ably from  March  to  October),  over  the  bodies 
of  her  two  sons,  who  had  been  put  to  a  violent 
death  by  the  Gibeonites,  and  the  corpses  of 
which  had  remained  on  the  stakes  or  crosses  all 
that  time,  (2  Sam.  xxi.) 

KOAD— a  form  of  the  more  common  word 
raid  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10). 

ROBBERY.     (See  Theft.) 

ROBES.  The  various  articles  of  Hebrew 
dress  have  been  described    under    Clothes. 


Ancient  Costumes — Lydia,  Media,  Persia,  Phrygia,  Judea,  Kome 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  Oriental  nations,  however,  had  character- 
istic costumes,  each  people  having  something 
in  shape  _  or  texture  peculiar  to  itself — as  may 
be  seen  in  the  annexed  cut,  which  explains 
itself.    (See  Clothes,  Media,  Persia.) 

Mrs.  Finn  thus  describes  a  village: — "A 
curious  assemblage  of  huts  it  is;  the  greater 
part  built  of  stone,  to  be  sure,  but  with  low 
doors,  rarely  a  hole  for  a  window — dark,  suf- 
f ocating-looking  abodes ;  and  the  narrow  lanes 
were  one  mass  of  fine  dust  and  dunghills,  on 
the  largest  of  which  sat  or  lay  two  or  three 
men,  one  of  whom  seemed  to  be  the  sheikh. 
They  were  smoking  and  talking  with  some 
wild-looking  men,  visitors  from  the  farther 
East.  Here  and  there  an  old  crone  peeped 
out  from  one  of  the  hovels  to  look  after  us,  or 
to  see  that  her  child  did  not  get  under  the 
horses'  feet.  The  women  were  dressed  in  the 
universal  blue  gown,  but  old  and  faded:  a 
dirty  cloth  served  instead  of  the  fringed  veil  of 
the  Bethlehem  women ;  but  around  their  smoke- 
dried  visages  a  close  row  of  silver  coin  was 
ranged,  helmet-fashion ;  and  several  of  them 
had  rude  silver  bracelets  on  their  Avrists.  We 
were  glad  to  escape  from  the  dust  and  dis- 
agreeable smell  which  is  peculiar  to  these 
villages— arising  chiefly  from  the  fuel  they 
bum— and  made  our  way  to  the  quarry."— 
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Mrs.  Finn's  Home  in  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  293, 
294. 

ROCK  (Deut.  viii.  15).  The  Hebrews  had 
various  distinctive  names  for  rocks  and  hills, 
their  country  being  specially  characterized  by 
them.  These  rocks  aiad  eminences,  implying 
corresponding  depths  and  valleys,  impressed 
its  peculiar  features  on  the  country,  especially 
in  contrast  with  the  flatness  of  Egypt  (Deut. 
viii.  7-9).  These  various  names  are  not,  how- 
ever, preserved  in  our  version  with  sufficient 
precision.  Thus  they  had  Har  (Hor),  a  moun- 
tain—either a  single  moun- 
tain or  a  range  of  mountains ; 
Geba,  an  eminence ;  Pisgah, 
a  height ;  Ophel,  a  swelUng 
mound;  Tzur,  a  rock;  Sela, 
a  cliff;  Maaleh,  an  ascent 
or  pass,  &c.  The  rocks  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  are, — 
AduUam  (1  Chr.  xi.  15), 
Bozez  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4),  En- 
gedi  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  2), 
Etam  (Judg.  xv.  8),  Horeb 
in  Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  1-6), 
Meribah  in  Kadesh  (Num. 
XX.  1-11-),  Oreb  (Judg.  vii.  25 ; 
Isa.  X.  26),  Rimmon  (Judg. 
XX.  45),  Seneli  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4), 
Sela-hammahlekoth  in  the 
wilderness  of  Maon  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  25,  28),  Selah  in  the 
valley  of  salt  (2  Ki.  xiv.  7; 
margin,  2  Chr.  xxv.  11,  12). 
Rocks  are  often  referred  to 
as  places  of  shelter.  Job 
says  of  the  poor,  *'  They 
embrace  the  rock  for  want 
of  a  shelter"  (Job  xxiv.  8). 
In  a  crisis  of  Hebrew  history,  under  a  panic 
induced  by  a  Philistine  victory,  "the  people 
did  hide  themselves  in  caves,  and  in  thickets, 
and  in  rocks,  and  in  high  places,  and  in 
pits"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6;  Isa.  ii.  10,  19).  Rocks 
were  also  places  of  security.  Samson  dwelt 
on  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam  (Judg.  xv. 
8);  the  Benjamites  took  refuge  in  the  rock 
Rimmon  (Judg.  xx.  45).  Balaam  thus  describes 
the  Kenites — "Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place, 
and  thoTi  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock  "  (Num. 
xxiv.  21);  and  Isaiah  sings,  "He  shall  dwell 
on  high ;  his  place  of  defence  shall  be  the 
munitions  of  rocks  "  (Isa.  xxxiii.  16).  Obadiah 
pictures  the  pride  and  security  of  the  rock- 
city  of  Petra  (Obad.  3).  Rocks  in  a  sultry 
country  afforded  a  cool  and  refreshing  shade, 
— "the  shadow  of  a  gi-eat  rock  in  a  weary 
land"  (Isa.  xxxii.  2).  Fastnesses  apparently 
impregnable  were  frequent  in  Palestine,  one  of 
which  is  thus  described — "And  between  the 
passages,  by  which  Jonathan  sought  to  go  over 
unto  the  Philistines'  garrison,  there  was  a  sharp 
rock  on  the  one  side,  and  a  sharp  rock  on  the 
other  side :  and  the  name  of  the  one  was  Bozez, 
and  the  name  of  the  other  Seneh"  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  4,  5).  Hives  of  bees  occasionally  swarmed 
in  the  rock ;  hence  the  promise  of  Ps.  Ixxxi. 
16,  "  With  honey  out  of  the  rock  should  I 
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have  satisfied  thee."  The  conies,  wild  goats, 
eagles,  and  doves  frequented  the  rocks  (Job 
xxxix.  1 ;  Prov.  xxx.  26 ;  Song  ii.  14).  Houses 
were  founded  on  them  (Matt.  vii.  24),  and 
tombs  were  hewn  out  of  them.  Thus  Isaiah 
hurls  the  following  fulraination  at  Shebna : — 
"What  hast  thou  here,  and  whom  hast  thou 
here,  that  thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre 
here,  as  he  that  heweth  him  out  a  sepulchre 
on  high,  and  that  graveth  an  habitation  for 
himself  in  a  rock?"  (Isa.  xxii.  16.)  The  hard- 
ness and  sterility  of  the  rocks  are  alluded  to  in 
Jer.  V.  3;  xxiii.  29;  Amos  vi.  12;  and  water, 
by  miracle,  gushed  out  of  them  (Num.  xx.  8, 
11;  Neh.  ix.  15;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  20;  cxiv.  8;  Isa. 
xlviii.  21).  Rocks  were  sometimes  rent  by 
earthquakes,  as  in  the  scene  of  terrific  grandeur 
on  Horeb  during  Elijah's  retreat  (1  Ki.  xix.  11). 
Altars  seem  to  have  been  built  on  them,  and 
they  served  as  places  of  idolatrous  worship. 
The  term  is  often  applied  to  God,  especially 
in  the  Psalms,  as  he  is  a  defence  and  refuge 
(Ps.  xxviii.  1) ;  and  to  Christ  (1  Cor.  x.  4). 
(See  Hills,  Mountain,  Peter,  Petra.) 

ROD  (Gen.  xxx.  37)  or  STAFF.  This  word 
has  various  significations  in  the  sacred  writings. 
It  means  a  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree,  and  in 
this  sense  is  ai^plied  figuratively  to  Christ — 
*'arod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse"  (Isa.  xi.  1), 
and  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  springing  from 
one  root  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  2 ;  Jer.  x.  16) ;  for  that 
"which  supports  and  strengthens  (Ps.  xxiii.  4 ; 
Isa.  iii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  6) ;  for  power  and 
authority  (Ps.  ii.  9 ;  ex.  2 ;  cxxv.  3  ;  Jer.  xlviii. 
17 ;  Ezek.  xix.  14 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  21 ;  Rev.  ii.  27). 
It  also  signifies  those  sharp  afflictions  with 
which  God  disciplines  his  people  (Job.  ix.  34  : 
comp.  Heb.  xii.  6,  7). 

The  origin  of  the  figure  is  very  apparent  in 
all  these  allusions.  The  staff  bears  up  the 
feeble,  so  does  God's  presence  support  his 
fainting  people.  The  staff  was  like  a  sceptre, 
an  emblem  of  dominion— God's  rod  is  his  power 
assuming  the  aspect  of  a  punishment.  The 
rod  of  Christ's  strength  is  that  Gospel  which 
conquers  proud  man,  and  triumphs  over  a 
rebellious  world.  The  parent  uses  the  rod 
to  strike  his  disobedient  children— so  God's 
visitations  discipline  his  peoxile,  and  give  them 
new  reverence  for  their  Father. 

Rod,  passing  under  the  (Ezek.  xx.  37). 
It  was,  according  to  rabbinical  tradition,  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  to  select  the  tenth  of  their 
sheep  (Lev.  xxvii.  32)  after  this  manner : — The 
lambs  were  separated  from  the  dams,  and 
enclosed  in  a  sheep-cot,  with  only  one  narrow 
way  out :  the  dams  were  at  the  entrance.  On 
opening  the  gate  the  lambs  hastened  to  join 
their  dams,  and  a  man,  placed  at  the  entrance 
with  a  rod  dipped  in  ochre,  touched  every  tenth 
lamb,  and  so  marked  it  with  his  rod,  saying, 
"  Let  this  be  holy  in  the  name  of  the  tenth." 

ROE,  ROEBUCK.  (See  Hart.) 

ROGEL.  (See  En-rogel.) 

ROLL.  (See  Book.) 

ROLLS,  HOUSE  OF.  (See  House.) 

ROMAN,  or  ROMAN  CITIZEN  (Acts 
xxii.  25).    The  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship 
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is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Paul — showing  that 
it  was  hereditary,  that  it  could  be  won  by 
merit  or  purchased  with  money,  that  a  Roman 
citizen  could  not  l)e  scourged  or  imprisoned 
without  a  trial,  and  that  he  had  the  privilege 
of  appeal  from  an  inferior  tribunal  to  the 
emperor  at  Rome. 

ROMANS,  epistle  op  Paul  to,  is  the 
sixth  in  order  of  the  books  of  the  new  Testa- 
ment. So  much  is  the  phrase,  the  Church  of 
Rome,  associated  with  idolatry  and  persecution, 
that  the  mention  of  an  epistle  to  an  early 
Cliristian  community  in  the  city  of  the  Caesars 
suggests  many  strange  associations.  What 
ideas,  and  how  opposite  in  their  nature,  are 
at  once  linked  with  the  mention  of  this  epis- 
tolary correspondence, — early  successes  of  the 
Gospel — Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his  humble 
and  devoted  adherents — the  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  at  Pentecost— the  mission  to  Cornelius — 
the  labours  of  Paul — the  progress  of  the  new 
religion  in  the  midst  of  bloody  opposition 
from  the  trembling  guardians  of  the  altars  and 
thrones  of  the  earth,  and  its  victorious  march 
from  the  dwelling  of  the  centurion  in  Judea 
to  the  palace  of  the  Csesars  in  the  eternal 
city.  Sages  were  not  chosen  to  disseminate 
the  mysteries  of  Christianity — men  whose  minds 
had  been  disciphned  by  study,  or  had  been 
conversant  with  lofty  speculations,  and  who 
could  reason  on  the  points  of  dispute  with 
logical  acumen  and  rhetorical  fluency.  The 
arm  of  the  Lord  was  revealed  in  enabling  the 
untutored  Galileans  to  effect  a  revolution  so 
wonderful,  and  extensive,  and  speedy ;  for  even 
at  the  period  when  this  epistle  was  written — 
about  a.  d.  57 — the  faith  of  the  Roman  saints 
"  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  world."  That 
the  church  in  the  capital  of  the  empire  con- 
tinued famous  in  her  purity  of  worship  and 
character  for  some  time  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
Yet,  alas !  how  soon  the  gold  became  dim  ! 
Errors  in  doctrine  and  ceremonial  observances 
had  been  gradually  indulged  ])rior  to  the  time 
of  Constantine ;  under  his  patronage  and  that 
of  his  successors  such  errors  were  multiplied 
and  legalized ;  a  spirit  of  secular  ambition  and 
splendour  was  created  and  fostered ;  a  foreign 
power  was  introduced  into  the  government  of 
the  church,  till  at  length  was  fully  developed 
that  predicted  system  which,  first  appropria- 
ting the  wealth,  and  then  assuming  the  gaudy 
insignia  of  the  pagan  ritual,  substituting  angels 
for  genii,  and  martyrs  for  deified  heroes,  now 
proudly  claims  the  appellation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Rome,  enthroned  amid  the  broken 
arches  and  prostrate  columns  that  strew  the 
seven  hills,  the  kindred  remnants  of  a  past  and 
fallen  magnificence. 

This  epistle  was  written  at  Corinth,  A.  D. 
57,  58,  just  as  the  apostle  was  leaving  that  city 
for  Jerusalem  (Rom.  xv.  15 :  compare  Acts  xx. 
2,  3,  16;  Rom.  xvi.  11,  23;  1  Cor.  1.  14;  2 
Tim.  iv.  20).  The  Roman  church  was  com- 
posed partly  of  converted  heathen,  and  partly 
of  Jewish  Christians.  The  Gentile  converts 
claimed  the  same  Christian  privileges  with  the 
Christian  Jews,  but  refused  to  submit  to  those 
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ceremonies  which  the  members  of  the  Jew- 
ish church  were  permitted  to  retain — such  as 
circumcision,  abstinence  from  particular  meats, 
&c.  The  Jews  also  had  very  false  notions  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith. 
They  supposed  that  their  former  covenant 
relation  to  G  od,  their  knowledge  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  law,  and  their  obedience  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  it  imposed,  constituted  some  part 
of  the  ground  of  their  acceptance  with  God. 

This  epistle  is  designed  to  correct  these 
misapprehensions,  and  to  show  that  the  whole 
system  of  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies  is  done 
away  by  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  that  the 
way  of  salvation  through  Christ  is  opened  alike 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  that  whosoever  will 
may  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely.  There  is 
a  regular  method  in  the  epistle,  which,  indeed, 
resembles  a  formal  discussion  more  than  a 
familiar  letter. 

The  apostle  begins  by  showing  the  exceeding 
depravity  and  impiety  of  the  heathen  world ; 
and  his  allegations,  black  and  burning  though 
they  be,  are  amply  borne  out  by  pagan  testi- 
mony. The  Gentile  world  was  verily  guilty. 
Nor  yet  was  the  Jewish  world  in  a  more  favour- 
able condition  in  the  sight  of  God.  Nay,  if  they 
sinned,  their  guilt  was  accompanied  by  many 
heinous  aggravations.  They  enjoyed  the  oracles 
of  God,  which  condemned  all  who  violated  the 
divine  covenant.  The  entire  human  race  are 
xmder  condemnation ;  and  this  is  the  first  and 
jAsiin  inference  from  the  previous  induction 
(Rom.  iii.  19). 

But  if  there  be  salvation,  it  must  be  of  God 
and  of  grace.  All  have  sinned,  and  they  can- 
not, therefore,  be  the  authors  of  their  OAvn 
salvation  (Rom.  iii.  20).  They  who  are  saved 
are  justified,  and  that  freely,  by  his  grace. 
Christ  died  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  law ; 
God's  righteousness  is  thus  declared  in  the 
remission  of  sin — yea,  he  is  just  while  he 
justifies  the  ungodly.  And  so  the  inference 
is,  "Therefore  we  conclude  that  a 'man  is 
justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law"  (Rom.  iii.  28).  The  gratuitous  nature  of 
this  justification  is  seen,  too,  by  its  being  of 
faith — "It  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace ;" 
and  this  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham, who  possessed  the  righteousness  of  faith, 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  and  lan- 
guage of  David.  Justification  brings  peace, 
hope,  patience,  (Rom.  iv.,  v.) 

The  human  race  are  all  guilty,  from  their 
connection  with  one  man — Adam"  (Rom.  v.  12, 
21) — and  they  can  only  be  saved  by  their  union 
with  one  man — Christ.  We  are  condem.ned 
for  what  Adam  did ;  we  are  justified  for  what 
Christ  did.  Both  bore  a  public  and  represen- 
tative character.  The  apostle  does  not  teach 
any  mysterious  identity  of  Adam  and  his  race. 
He  does  not  say  that  Adam's  first  offence  was 
personally  the  sin  of  all  his  posterity,  but  that 
xiis  sin  is  the  ground  of  their  subjection  to 
penal  evil,  and  that  in  consequence  of  their 
union,  both  rejiresentative  and  natural,  with 
him,  they  are  born  under  sin  and  death. 
Neither  does  tl)e  apostle  say  that  Christ's 
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righteousness  is  personally  or  inherently  ours, 
but  only  that  in  consequence  of  union  with 
Christ  l:»y  faith,  what  he  did  for  us,  or  liis 
righteousness,  is  the  ground  of  our  justification 
or  acceptance  before  God.  This  doctrine  is  com- 
monly called  that  of  imputation.    (See  Impute.  ) 

It  might  be  objected  that  a  free  salvation 
must  be  the  enemy  of  a  holy  life  (Rom.  vi. 
1,  2).  The  apostle  now  shows  how  intimately 
justification  and  sanctification  are  associated, 
and  he  speaks  in  one  portion  of  his  argument 
from  his  own  experience  (Rom.  vii.  15-25). 
The  concluding  verses  of  this  chapter  have  also 
been  the  theme  of  many  disputes.  The  fathers 
of  the  first  three  centuries  considered  the 
passage  as  descriptive  of  the  experience  of  one 
yet  under  the  law ;  as  also  Erasmus,  Turretine, 
Bengel,  Storr,  Flatt,  Knapp,  Tholuck,  and  the 
evangelical  commentators  of  the  present  day 
on  the  Continent.  The  other  view,  which  re- 
gards the  paragraph  as  detailing  the  experiences 
of  a  sanctified  man,  is  to  be  dated  from  Augus- 
tine, and  has  been  espoused  by  Luther,  Calvin, 
Aquinas,  Melancthon,  Praser,  Beza,  Koppe, 
Hodge,  and  others.  The  dispute  does  not 
involve  any  essential  element  of  Christianity. 
The  common  opinion,  with  a  few  modifications, 
we  regard  as  the  right  «ne. 

The  eighth  chapter  is  a  series  of  inferential 
statements,  showing  how  believers  are  free 
from  condemnation,  are  sanctified  in  mind,  are 
(rod's  sons,  and  co-heirs  with  Christ— still,  it  is 
true,  under  suffering  and  trials,  but  assured  at 
length  of  final  glory — of  every  blessing  (Rom. 
viii.  31,  32). 

In  the  following  chapters  Paul  speaks  with 
affection  of  his  own  countrjTuen,  whose  salva- 
tion he  coveted,  illustrates  from  their  history 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  rejoices  in  their 
future  restoration.  The  twelfth  chapter  is 
occupied  with  a  detail  of  duties ;  and  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  has  respect  to  civil 
governments,  and  the  relation  in  which  Chris- 
tians stand  to  it.  The  fourteenth  discusses  a 
case  of  conscience  which  much  perplexed  the 
Jewish  converts.  No  man  was  to  abuse  his 
liberty,  or  force  another  to  rule  himself  by  his 
more  enlightened  conviction.  Things  are  not 
to  be  made  sinful  wiiich  are  in  themselves 
indifferent.  If  the  Jewish  Christian  at  Rome 
ate  no  flesh,  because  his  prejudice  would  not 
allow  him  to  go  beyond  his  early  education, 
and  eat  what  pagan  hands  might  nave  slaugh- 
tered, or  which  might  have  been  in  some  way 
associated  with  the  rites  of  idolatrous  worship, 
the  Gentile  convert  was  not  lightly  to  con- 
demn him  ;  and  because  this  Gentile  might 
eat  flesh  without  scruple,  his  Jewish  fellow- 
Christian  was  not  on  that  account  to  hold  him 
in  reprobation.  So,  too,  mth  the  keeping'  of 
the  Mosaic  holidays  (Rom.  xiv.  14,  15).  The 
remaining  chapters  contain  miscellaneoiis 
matter  and  many  salutations.  This  ejjistle  is 
rich  and  varied  in  its  contents.  It  is  a  store- 
house of  revealed  truth — a  masterly  vindication 
of  the  cardinal  truth  of  the  Gospel— the  freeness 
and  fulness  of  a  sinner's  j.ustifi cation.  Should 
this  doctrine  be  obscured  or  modified,  the  Gos- 
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pel  is  shorn  of  its  glory,  and  loses  its  blessed 
adaptation  to  fallen  and  helpless  humanity. 

ROME  (Acts  xxviii.  IG),  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  once  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  is  situated  on  the  river  Tiber,  15  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Romulus,  b.  c.  750 ;  and  though  at  first  it 
occupied  a  single  hill  of  less  than  a  mile  in 
extent,  it  included  in  the  days  of  its  glory- 
seven  (some  say  fifteen)  hills,  covered  a  terri- 
tory 20  miles  in  circumference,  and  had  a 
population  of  1,250,000  — a  half,  i^erhaps,  of 
whom  were  slaves.  It  had  150,000  houses, 
besides  the  mansions  of  the  nobility;  and  it 
had  420  temples  crowded  with  pagan  deities. 
The  empire  contained  the  civilized  world,  and 
a  population  of  more  than  80,000,000.  The 
city  was  given  up  to  the  grossest  idolatry  and 
superstition,  while  in  arts  and  arms  siie  was 
decidedly  the  mistress  of  the  world.  This  was 
the  state  of  Rome  at  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Judea  formed  a  part  of  her  immense  empire, 
and  many  Jews  were  resident  in  the  city.  At 
what  time  the  Christian  religion  was  intro- 
duced is  uncertain — probably  soon  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10).  We  know  that 
as  early  as  a.  d.  64,  eight  or  ten  years  after  a 
church  was  estalilished  there  and  addressed  by 
Paul  (Rom.  i.  7 ;  xvi.  10),  the  emperor  Nero 
commenced  a  furious  persecution  against  its 
members,  which  the  emperor  Domitian  re- 
newed, A.  D.  81,  and  the  emperor  Trajan 
carried  out  with  im]ilacable  malice,  A.  D. 
1)7-117.    Seasons  of  suffering  and  repose  suc- 


ceeded each  other  alternately  until  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  a.  d.  325,  when  Christianity 
was  established  as  the  religion  of  the  empire. 

The  modern  city  is  celebrated,  not  only 
for  its  own  magnificence,  but  for  the  numer- 
ous ruins  of  its  fonner  greatness.  It  is  the 
great  school  of  painters,  statuaries,  and  archi- 
tects; and  the  lovers  of  the  arts  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  are  found  at  all  times 
within  her  walls,  or  on  a  pilgrimage  thither. 
The  majestic  ruins,  the  grandeur  of  the 
churches  and  palaces,  the  religious  customs, 
the  boundless  treasures  of  antifpiity  and  art, 
and  the  recollections  of  what  Rome  was,  may 
well  produce  the  highest  degree  of  excitement 
in  the  mind  of  the  traveller  to  that  renowned 
citv. 

ROOF.    (See  Dwellings.) 

ROOM.  In  Matt,  xxiii.  5  room  means 
place  or  seat.  The  "  uppermost  room  "  is  the 
uppermost  seat  on  the  couch.  (See  Dwellings.  ) 

ROPES  (1  Ki.  XX.  31),  and  CORDS  (Josli. 
ii.  15).  The  putting  rojjcs  upon  the  neck  was 
significant  of  great  eai-uestness  and  distress. 
So  when  the  city  of  Calais  was  besieged  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  six  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  citizens,  with  ropes 
around  their  necks,  presented  themselves  to 
the  king,  and  offered  their  lives  as  a  ransom 
for  their  fellow-citizens.  The  "cords  of  sin" 
(Prov.  V.  22)  probably  denote  the  power  of 
sinful  habits ;  and  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  20  and  Jer. 
X.  20  allusion  is  made  to  the  construction  of  a 
tent.  The  "silver  cord"  (-Eccl.  xiL  6)  is  sup- 
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posed  to  refer  to  the  spinal  marroWj  to  which, 
as  to  its  form  and  colour,  it  may  be  not  inaptly 
compared. 

ROSE  (Song  ii.  1)— in  the  East  the  pride  of 
flowers  for  fragrance,  colour,  and  gracefulness 
of  form.  It  was  used  among  the  ancients  in 
crowns  and  chaplets,  at  festive  meetings,  and 
at  religious  sacrifices.  A  traveller  in  Persia 
describes  two  rose  trees,  full  14  feet  high,  laden 
with  thousands  of  flowers  in  every  degree  of 
expansion,  and  of  a  bloom  and  delicacy  of  scent 
that  imbued  the  whole  atmosphere  -svith  the 
most  exquisite  perfume  (Isa.  xxxv.  1,  2).  The 
vale  of  Sharon,  from  its  soil  and  position,  was 
fitted  to  produce  the  rose  in  great  perfection. 
Hence  the  allusion  in  the  passages  above  cited. 
Several  varieties  of  roses  still  grow  in  Pales- 
tine ;  but  many  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
so-called  rose  of  Sharon  is  a  species  of  tulip  or 
narcissus,  which  blooms  in  vast  variety  and 
abundance  (m  the  plain  of  Sharon. 

ROSH  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3)— in  the  clause, 
literally,  "Magog,  the  prince  of  Eosh;"  in 
our  version,  erroneously,  "chief  prince,"  re- 
garding the  word  as  meaning  "head."  Rosh 
is  a  Scythian  tribe  on  the  Volga ;  and  in  the 
name  we  may  recognize  Enss,  livssia. 

RUBY  (Prov.  iii.  15;  viii.  11) — a  precious 
stone  of  a  rose-red  colour,  and  of  great  beatity 
and  value  (Job  xxviii  18;  Prov.  xxxi.  10). 
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It  is  second  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness, 
and  is  usually  found  no  larger  than  the  finest 
shot.  But  the  Hebrew  term,  in  the  passages 
quoted,  seems  to  denote  pearls  or  coraL  (See 
Coral,  Pearls.) 

RUDIMENTS  (Col.  ii.  8)— the  elements 
or  first  and  lowest  principles  of  science  or 
literature.  ' '  With  religion," says  one, ' ' it  f areth 
as  with  other  sciences :  the  first  delivery  of  the 
dements  or  rudiments  thereof  must  be  framed 
according  to  the  weak  and  slender  capacity  of 
young  beginners."  The  phrase,  "rudiments  of 
the  world,"  signifies  the  rites  and  observances 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  which  are  to  the  full 
knowledge  imparted  in  the  Gosjjel  what  the 
alphal)et  is  to  a  language,  or  what  the  element- 
ary principles  are  to  the  science  of  astronomy 
or  chemistry.  The  word  is  translated  rudi- 
ments or  elements  without  distinction,  as  both 
mean  the  same  thing  (Gal.  iv.  3,  9 ;  Col.  ii.  20). 
(See  Elements.) 

RUE  —  Buta  crraveolens  (Luke  xi.  42)  —  a 
small  garden  herb  possessing  medicinal  proper- 
ties, and  among  the  things  which  the  hypo- 
critical and  inconsistent  Pharisees  tithed, 
though  uncommanded,  while  they  neglected 
to  obey  the  important  and  positive  precepts  of 
the  law. 

RUFUS— r«Z  (Mark  xv.  21)— son  of  Simon 
a  Cyrenian,   who  was  pressed  to  carry  the 
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cross.  The  name  occurs  again  in  the  list  of 
salutations,  liom.  xvi.  13,  as  that  of  a  person 
whose  mother  was  a  believer.  The  identity  of 
the  two  individuals  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
disj^roved. 

RUM  AH.    (See  Arumah.) 

RUMP.     (See  Tail.) 

RUSH  (Isa.  xix.  15) — a  well-known  plant 
found  in  wet  and  miry  ground  (Job  viii.  11). 
In  the  passage  first  cited  it  probably  means 
the  least  important  class  of  people;  for  not- 
withstanding the  many  uses  of  tne  rush,  it  is 
proverbially  without  value.  (See  Book,  Bul- 
rush, Reed.) 

RUST.  The  word  represents  two  Greek 
terms,  in  Matt.  vi.  19 ;  Jas.  v.  3.  In  the  first 
case  it  means  whatever  consumes  what  is  trea- 
sured up;  in  the  second  case  it  may  signify, 
in  popular  phrase,  that  tarnishing  which  is 
analogous  to  rust. 

RUTH — heautij — a  Moabitess,  married  to 
Mahlon,  a  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  who 
had  left  Bethlehem-judah,  because  of  the 
famine,  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Moab,  with 
their  two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion.  Orpah, 
another  Moabitess,  was  married  to  Chilion. 
This  Hebrew  family  must  have  been  sorely 
pressed  when  they  became  voluntary  exiles, 
and  betook  themselves  to  this 

"  Obscure  retreat, 
TTrged  by  remembrance  sad  and  decent  pride. 
Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  better  days." 

The  dispensations  of  Providence  are  often  a 
"wheel  within  a  wheel;"  but  "faith  and 
patience  "  are  the  duty  of  those  who  are  tried. 
The  lesson  of  these  incidents  is  that  of  hope. 
The  sun  that  rises  in  clouds  sets  in  glowing 
radiance. 

The  portion  of  Scripture  entitled  the  Book  of 
Ruth  is  a  touching  picture  of  Oriental  domestic 
life.  The  distressing  bereavements  of  Naomi 
and  her  daughters-in-law,  her  affectionate 
solicitude  for  their  welfare,  their  devoted 
attachment  to  her,  but  especially  the  disin- 
terested love  of  Ruth,  which  would  admit  of 
no  plea  to  forsake  her  mother-in-law  in  her 
distress,  her  simple  purity  of  hfeart,  the  noble 
generosity  and  justice  of  iioaz,  and  the  evident 
superintending  providence  of  God,  are  the 
themes  of  the  tender  story. 

Moab,  the  place  of  her  temporary  abode, 
had  been  to  Naomi  a  land  of  darkness  and 
sorrow.  A  triple  bereavement  had  made  her 
hearth  desolate.  Alone  and  among  strangers 
she  became  a  childless  widow.  She  had  fled 
from  famine,  but  death  followed  her,  and  three 
sepulchres  attested  his  melancholy  ravages. 
But  she  could  not  remain  to  weep  by  them. 
She  had  heard  that  plenty  again  smiled  on 
Judah,  and  she  wished  to  leave  the  ashes  of 
her  kindred:  "she  went  forth  from  the  place 
where  she  was,"  accompanied  by  her  daughters- 
in-law,  Orpah  and  Ruth.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  both,  w^hen  they  left  the 
land  of  their  fathers  with  Naomi  on  her  return 
to  Bethlehem,  to  have  followed  their  mother- 
in-law  in  her  adversity,  that  they  might  lighten 
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her  grief  and  cheer  her  with  their  presenca. 
Naomi  represented  to  them  her  desolate  con- 
dition, the  probable  privations  that  awaited 
them  in  their  lot  with  her,  and  the  grief  of  soul 
which  she  endured  for  their  sakes,  in  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  had  gone  against  her ;  and 
finally,  with  affectionate  ajjpeal,  urged  each  to 
return  to  her  mother's  house,  imploring  the 
Lord's  blessing  upon  them,  that  he  might  deal 
kindly  with  them,  and  grant  unto  each  "  rest 
in  her  husband's  house."    Orjmh,  it  may  be 
supposed,  was  of  a  more  timid  and  less  affec- 
tionate disjjosition ;  or  probably  she  had  not 
renounced  the  faith  of  her  country  for  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  as  Ruth  appears  to 
have  done.     She  trembled  at  the  dark  picture 
before  her;    and,  in  the  emphatic  words  of 
Scripture,  "she  kissed  her  mother-in-law,  but 
Ruth  clave  unto  her."    Naomi  again  entreated 
Ruth,  as  it  were  in  further  trial  of  her  sin- 
cerity, to   go  back  unto  her  people  as  her 
sister-in-law  had  done.     Ruth's  answer  to  her 
mother-in-law  was,  ' '  Entreat  me  not  to  leave 
thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after  thee : 
for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where 
thoii  lodgest,  I  will  lodge:  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God  :  where 
thou  diest   will  I  die,   and  there  ^vill  I  be 
buried :  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also, 
if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me."    Over- 
looking the  vicissitudes  of  life,  her  affectionate 
heart  brings  down  the  trial  of  that  love  to  the 
end  of  time,  to  the  lonesomeness  of  the  tomb; 
and,  in  conscious  stedfastness  of  her  pur])ose, 
she  solemnly  calls  upon  the  I^ord  as  her  witness 
that  unto  death  she  will  perform  this  mission. 
"  So  they  two  went  until  they  came  to  Beth- 
lehem."     Sad    and    heavy    journey!     Many 
past  associations  must  have  pained  the  elder 
traveller,   especially  when   old   and    familiar 
scenes  greeted  her  vision  on  everj''  side — scenes 
of  youth  and  mirth,  where  the  maiden  had 
joined  in  the  village  dance— scenes  of  domestic 
bliss  and  honour,  where  the  wife  and  mother 
had  spent  years  of  plenty  and  peace.    Naomi's 
appearance  in  Bethlehem  created  great  aston- 
ishment, insomuch  that  the  city  was  moved 
concerning  her,   saying,   "Is    this    Naomi?"' 
Their  congratulations    recalled    her  s«)rrows. 
They  named  her  Naomi— 2)/ca»a?i<;   she  bade 
them  call  her  Marah — bitterness — for  her  name 
and  her  history  had  been  in  mournful  conti-ast. 
It  Avas  the  time  of  barley-harvebt  when  Ruth 
and  her  mother-in-law  arrived  in  Bethlehem ; 
and  although  it  is  not  expressly  stated,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  poverty  induced  Ruth  to 
have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  gleaning  in 
the  fields  after  the  reajiers,  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance    of   herself    and    mother-in-law. 
Ha\ang  therefore  obtained  permission  of  her 
mother-in-law,  she  went  forth  to  glean,  and 
"  her  hap  was  to  light "  on  the  field  belonging 
to  Boaz,   a  kinsman.      How    strikingly  this 
illustrates   the   minute    proddence    of    God 
towards  his  creatures  !    Simple  and  natural  as 
the  incidents  of  this  hist(7i-y  are,  they  were  all 
arranged  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  were  sub- 
servient to  liis  purposes  concerning  Ruth  and 
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her  motlier-in-la\v.  Although  Boaz  was  a 
"  mighty  man  of  wealth,"  yet  with  patriarchal 
simplicity  he  siiperiiitended  his  own  reapers  ; 
and  on  observing  Ruth  gleaning  in  his  field, 
he  inquired  concerning  her,  who  she  was. 
Something  in  her  aj^pearance  seems  to  have 
struck  him;  and  on  learning  that  this  -was 
Ruth  the  Moabitess,  and  having  been  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  the  story  of  her  de- 
voted adherence  to  her  mother-in-law,  he  spake 
kindly  to  her,  and  commanded  that  she  should 
not  leave  his  field,  but  abide  fast  by  his 
maidens,  and  partake  of  the  refreshment  pro- 
vided for  them.  Nay,  such  was  his  spontaneous 
generosity,  that  he  even  helped  the  interesting 
stranger  with  his  o\\ti  hand.  He  also  gave  his 
young  men  commandment  that  they  should  let 
her  "glean  even  among  the  sheaves,  and  re- 
buke her  not."  Ruth  thus  found  a  rich  recom- 
pense of  reward  for  her  conduct.  So  she  dwelt 
with  her  mother-in-law,  and  "went  out  with 
the  maidens  of  Boaz  to  glean,  until  the  end  of 
barley-harvest." 

Her  appearance  and  conduct  could  not  pass 
all  this  while  unobserved  by  Boaz.  She  con- 
tinued her  daily  task  \Wthout  a  murmur.  Nor 
had  the  kindness  of  Boaz  fostered  any  pre- 
sumption wnthin  her.  The  inviting  attentions 
of  youthful  admirers  were  (as  Boaz  afterwards 
mentioned),  to  his  own  great  delight,  wholly 
lost  upon  her.  "  Young  men"  fluttered  around 
her;  their  officious  regard  might  annoy  her; 
but  she  did  not  "follow"  them,  "v;hether  poor 
or  rich"  (Rixth  iii.  10).  She  was  at  length 
richly  rewarded  with  the  wealth  and  affection 
of  Boaz,  and  finally  enshrined  in  the  honour  of 
being  ancestress  to  one  who  wore  the  diadem 
of  Israel — to  one  who  assumed  the  woman's 
nature  to  redeem  a  guilty  world — for  of  Ruth, 
the  Moabitess,  "  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came." 

He  went  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  when 
the  kinsman  nearer  than  himself  passed  by, 
he  made  him  turn  aside,  and  conversed  with 
him  concerning  the  inheritance  of  Elimelech. 
As  the  kinsman  declined  purchasing  it  for 
himself,  Boaz  called  upon  the  elders  and  all  the 
people  to  be  vdtnesses  that  he  had  bought  all 
that  was  Elimelech's,  and  Mahlon's,  and 
Chilion's,  at  the  hand  of  Naomi,  also  Ruth, 
the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  he  had 
purchased  to  be  his  wife,  "to  raise  up  the 
name  of  the  dead  on  his  inheritance."  "Then 
all  the  people  that  were  in  the  gate,  and  the 
elders,  said.  We  are  witnesses;"  and  implored 
a  blessing  from  the  Lord  to  descend  upon  him 
and  upon  Ruth.  Boaz  the  kinsman  acted 
according  to  law  and  custom,  and  married  the 

Eoor  and  modest  gleaner.  The  Lord  blessed 
er,  and  she  bare  a  son.  Naomi,  cheered  and 
honoured,  adopted  the  child,  and,  in  the  deli- 
cate and  pathetic  language  of  the  naiTative, 
"laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  became  nurse  unto 
it:" 

"  One  bright  gleam 
Of  Betting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours: 
Not  less  enraptured  than  the  happy  pair," 

by  hours  of  exalted  felicity. 


RYE 

The  practical  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this 
beautiful  narrative  are  God's  merciful  provi- 
dence towards  the  afflicted,  the  widow,  and 
the  fatherless ;  God's  reward  of  constancy  and 
obedience ;  his  blessing  may  be  expected  when 
the  path  of  duty  is  chosen;  the  darkest  dis- 
pensations of  providence  are  often  the  times  jof 
God's  opportunity  to  testify  his  infinite  mercy 
to  those  who  i^lace  their  hopes  and  confidence 
in  him. 

This  idyl  is  also  of  great  value,  as  it  makes 
us  acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  David, 
from  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  spring.  The 
Messiah  was  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
of  the  family  of  David;  and  it  may  be  that  our 
Saviours  descent  from  Ruth,  a  Gentile,  is  a 
pre-intimation  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  Gospel.  This  book  is  therefore  a  suitable 
introduction  to  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
JMessiah. 

Ruth,  the  book  of,  is  the  eighth  in  order 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  book 
of  Judges.  In  the  old  Jewish  canon.  Judges 
and  Ruth  formed  but  one  book.  The  precise 
period  when  the  events  related  in  it  occurred 
cannot  be  accurately  determined.  The  book 
itself  refers  in  general ^to  the  epoch  of  the 
judges;  but  it  does  not  determine  under  what 
judge  these  interesting  scenes  took  place. 
Perhaps  the  government  of  Gideon  may  be 
regarded  as  an  approximation  to  a  correct 
chronology.  Salmon,  the  father  of  Boaz,  was 
married  to  Rahab.  Between  Salmon  and 
David  there  were  at  least  three  hundred  years ; 
and  yet  Boaz,  Gbed,  and  Jesse  are  the  only 
intervening  individuals;  so  that,  if  no  other 
names  are  omitted  from  the  catalogue,  the 
progenitors  of  David  are  examples  of  remark- 
able longevity.  Jesse  went  "among  men  for 
an  old  man  in  the  days  of  Saul"  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  12).  The  Jews  now  place  this  book 
among  the  Hagiographa. 

The  book  contains  a  biography  of  the 
individual  above  named  and  her  family.  It 
has  only  four  chapters,  and  though  there  are 
at  its  close  some  highly  important  genealogical 
facts,  its  prominent  design  is  to  prove  the 
watchful  care  of  God's  providence  over  such 
as  fear  and  trust  him.  It  showed  that 
heathen  blood  was  not  unworthy  at  all  times 
of  a  Hebrew  alliance.  The  details  of  the 
book  authenticate  themselves.  The  simplicity 
of  rural  life  is  beautifully  depicted,  not  by  a 
shadowy  fiction,  but  in  the  homely  recoi'ds  of 
affection  and  virtue.  Ancient  manners  were 
frank,  truthful,  and  undisguised.  This  prose 
idyl  far  excels  those  laboured  songs  and 
artificial  delineations  which  grace  the  pastoral 
poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

RYE  (Exod.  ix.  32)— a  well-known  species 
of  grain  used  for  bread,  and  for  provender  for 
animals.  The  word  signifies  bearded;  but 
l)arley  and  some  kinds  of  wheat  are  bearded 
also.  The  word  occurs,  Isa.  xxviii.  25,  rendered 
s]ielt  in  the  margin.  In  Ezek.  iv.  9  the  same 
word  is  rendered  fitches  in  our  English  Bibles, 
but  rye  in  the  margin. 
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^  SABACHTHANI  (Matt,  xxvii.  46).  This 
is  part  of  the  exclamation  of  our  divine 
Redeemer  in  the  extremity  of  his  sufferings 
upon  the  cross.  It  is  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
twenty-second  psalm  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic 
tongue,  and  answers  to  the  words,  Imst  thou 
forsaken  me  ? 

SABAOTH  (Rom.  ix.  29)  —  a  Hebrew 
word  signifying  hosts  or  military  bodies  pre- 
pared for  war;  and  when  used  in  relation  to 
Jehovah,  indicates  his  power  and  majesty. 

Sabaoth,  the  Lord  of,  or  Hosts.  The 
term  hosts  has  been  referred  to  angels,  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  to  the  people  of  God,  or 
to  the  armies  of  Israel. 

SABBATH  (Exod.  xvi.  23).  This  was  the 
title  given  to  the  Jewish  day  of  rest.  It  is 
a  Hebrew  word  signifying  rest.  Since  the 
Christian  era,  the  day  of  rest  is  properly 
called  the  Lord's  day,  because  it  is  now  com- 
memorative of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the 
dead ;  and  there  is  thus  connected  with  it  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  the  whole  char- 
acter and  offices  of  Him  to  whose  service  and 
glory  it  is  to  be  devoted.  Sunday  was  a  name 
given  by  the  heathens  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  because  it  was  the  day  on  which  they 
worshipped  the  sun ;  and  this  name,  together 
■with  those  of  the  other  days  of  the  week,  has 
been  continued  to  our  times.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  as  soon  as  man  was  created, 
and  endowed  \vith  capacities  to  love  and 
worship  God,  he  was  required  to  consecrate  at 
least  one-seventh  of  his  time  to  the  special  and 
exclusive  service  of  his  Maker.  The  sanctifi- 
cation  of  this  portion  of  time  is  regarded 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  duty ;  and  no  sin, 
except  perhaps  idolatry,  is  threatened  with 
heavier  penalties  than  Sabbath-breaking. 

The  commandment  which  stands  forth  in 
the  order  of  the  decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  8), 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy," 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  seventh  day 
was  blessed  and  hallowed  by  God  himself,  and 
that  he  requires  his  creatures  to  keep  it  holy 
to  him.  This  commandment  is  of  universal 
and  perpetual  obligation.  The  object  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  institution  is  general,  and 
applies  to  all  people  everywhere  with  like 
force.  Wherever  there  is  a  human  being 
capable  of  contemplating  the  character  of  the 
Supreme  Being — of  studying  his  revealed  will, 
and  of  considering  his  own  immortal  destiny — 
this  commandment  requires  him  to  consecrate 
at  least  one-seventh  part  of  his  time  to  these 
holy  purposes.  In  truth,  the  fourth  com- 
mandment cannot  be  annulled. 

The  Sabbath  of  the  fourth  commandment  is 
but  the  re-enactment  of  an  earlier  statute. 
The  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  as  we  have  said, 
is  coeval  with  man's  existence.  The  Creator 
^  "blessed  the  seventh  day" — declared  it  to  be 
a  day  above  all  days,  a  day  on  which  his 
favour  should  assuredly  rest,  and  "sanctified 
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it" — set  it  apart  as  a  holy  day — a  day  to  be 
observed  in  a  pious  spirit,  and  for  religious 
purposes.  On  that  day  God  himself  rested- 
set  an  example  of  abstinence  from  the  work  of 
the  previous  six  days  to  the  world.  This  first 
or  patriarchal  Sabbath  is  therefore  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  enjoy- 
ment. It  was  ordained  for  man  as  man — 
for  unfallen  man.  The  physical  frame  needs 
repose — so  man  is  to  rest  every  seventh  day; 
his  spiritual  thoughts  need  revival,  and  on  that 
day  of  release  from  secular  occupation  his 
mind  is  to  contemplate  the  wisdom,  ix)wer, 
and  goodness  of  his  Creator,  for  this  early  rest 
was  consecrated  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  creation.  So  long,  then,  as  man  exists,  and 
the  world  around  him  endureSj  does  the  law  of 
the  early  Sabbath  remain.  It  cannot  be  set 
aside,  so  long  as  its  foundations  last.  Man,  as 
man,  is  required  to  rest  every  seventh  day, 
and  employ  this  sanctified  leisure  in  devout 
contemplation  of  Him  who  formed  the  world, 
with  all  its  furniture,  and  adapted  its  numerous 
relations  to  us,  so  as  to  preserve  our  life  and 
minister  to  our  felicity.  This  early  Sabbath 
gave  origin  to  the  weekly  division  of  time,  and 
to  the  notion  of  peculiar  sacredness  which 
attached,  even  among  heathen  nations,  to  the 
seventh  day.*  This  was  the  Sabbath  refeiTed 
to  in  the  wilderness,  and  observed  by  the 
Hebrew  hosts  ere  the  descent  of  Jehovah  on 
Sinai,  and  this  is  the  Sabbath  re-enacted 
specially  for  the  Jewish  people  in  the  fourth 
commandment.  Man  is  to  rest,  and  the 
work  of  creation  is  to  be  commemorated.  It 
is  not  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  properly  so  called, 
which  is  ordained  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment. In  the  whole  of  that  injunction 
there  is  no  Jewish  element,  any  more  than 
there  is  in  the  third  commandment  or  in 
the  sixth.  The  Jewish  Sabbath,  as  such, 
has  certainly  been  repealed;  but  the  original 
Sabbath  still  rests  on  its  first  authority.  The 
Jewish  Sabbath  was  indeed  the  patriarchal 
Sabbath,  with  certain  superadded  elements 
and  obligations.  These  have  passeil  away 
with  the  transient  economy  to  wliich  they 
were  attached ;  but  the  primitive  statute  is  not 
therefore  repealed  because  some  temporary 
additions  and  ratifications  annexed  for  a  time 
to  it  have  been  annulled.  There  seems,  more- 
over, in  the  fourth  commandment,  uroWsiou 
made  for  that  change  of  day  which  hjis  been 
effected  under  Christianity.  It  makes  a  care- 
ful distinction  in  its  langua^re  between  the 
seventh  day  absolutely  antl  the  seventh  day 
relatively.  Its  command  is,  "Remember  the 
Sabbath  day;"  and  it  adds,  "wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day."  Thus  the 
first  Sabbath,  forming  part  of  the  moral  law, 

*3Iany  quotntiona  might  bo  piven  in  proof.  The 
very  injienuity  and  iutrieaey  of  tlio  ;ittonipts  to  exphi.n 
thi.s  traditionary  i  cgard  for  the  sevonth  day  on  other 
principles  show  their  fallacy,  (Selden,  De  Jure  NoA.  et 
Gen.  iii.  16,  &c.) 
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remains  yet  in  force.  The  enactment  on 
which  it  rests  is  not  affected  by  change  of  day. 
It  still  demands  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day, 
after  six  days  of  toil.  The  principal  difference 
now  lies  in  the  object  of  commemoration. 
The  Christian  Sabbath,  not  overlooking  man  as 
a  creature,  regards  him  especially  as  a  sinner; 
and  while  it  still  bids  him  adore  God  the 
Creator,  it  summons  him  particularly  to  con- 
fide in  God  the  Redeemer,  and  sets  before  him 
the  Saviour's  triumph  in  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  GUI'  Sabbath  combines  both  man's 
relations  as  a  creature  and  a  sinner,  but 
assigns  to  the  latter  a  peculiar  and  just  pre- 
eminence in  its  change  of  day,  and  in  the 
^eclipsing  glory  of  the  event  which  it  com- 
»V        "memorates.* 

For  these  reasons  the  day  has  been  naturally 
changed,  and  changed  by  divine  authority. 
The  first  day  of  the  week  was  the  usual  day 
on  which  the  apostles  met  for  divine  worship 
—which,  as  Christians,  they  celebrated.  The 
language  of  the  New  Testament  implies  that 
it  was  the  usual  period;  and  the  very  inci- 
dental mention  of  it  without  further  explana- 
tion corroborates  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 
Moreover,  it  is  called  "the  Lord's  day."  The 
early  disciples,  who  were  Jews  by  birth,  kept 
both  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  Christian  Lord's 
day.  The  fact  is  undeniable;  nay,  the 
practice  continued  in  the  Church  for  several 
centuries.  But  the  two  days  were  observed 
in  a  different  manner  and  with  a  different 
purpose.  Paul  himself  appealed  to  the  Jews, 
and  said  that  he  "had  committed  nothing 
against  the  customs  of  our  fathers."  The 
observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  a  fast, 
or  a  season  of  preparation  for  the  Christian 
first  day,  lingered  through  four  centuries, 
and  gradually  fell  into  desuetude.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  364,  at  length 
reprobated  this  practice,  and  condemns  those 
who  abstain  from  work  on  the  seventh  day, 
"  for  it  was  Judaizing ;  but  on  the  Lord's  day 
men  should  rest  as  Christians." 

*  The  records  of  the  early  churches  all  show 
that,  in  obedience  to  apostolical  enactment, 
they  kept  sacred  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
Ignatius  bids  those  to  whom  he  wrote  keep 
the  Lord's  day,  "  on  which  our  Life  arose," 
Justin  the  martyr  says,  "Gn  Sunday  we  all 
assemble  in  common,  since  that  is  the  first 
day  on  which  God,  having  changed  darkness 
and  chaos,  made  the  world,  and  on  the  same 
day  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  rose  from  the 
dead.  For  on  the  day  before  Saturday  they 
ci-ucified  him,  and  on  the  day  after  Saturday, 
which  is  Sunday,  he  appeared  to  his  apostles 
and  disciples,  and  taught  them  the  things  loldch 
we  enjoin  you  to  observe.''''^    However  confused 


*The  relation  of  the  Sabbath  to  Judaism  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  circumcision— "Moses  gave  you  cir- 
cumcision, not  because  it  is  of  Moses,  but  of  tlie 
fathers"  (John  viL  22).  (Michaelis,  On  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  iii.  156.) 

t  Opera,  i.  271.    Jenae,  1842.    Justin  calls  the  first 
day  of  the  week  Sunday,  as  that  was  its  usual  name, 
the  name  given  it  by  the  world. 
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the  previous  portion  of  Justin's  statement 
seems  to  be,  it  appears,  both  from  his  reference 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  risen  Saviour,  that  he  pleaded 
divine  authority  for  all  Christian  practices — for 
the  Sabbath,  too,  which  commemorated  Christ's 
rising.  Barnabas,  as  old  as  Ignatius,  says, 
"We  observe  the  eighth  day  with  gladness, 
in  which  Jesiis  rose  from  the  dead."*  Dion- 
ysius  of  Corinth  "  says,  "To-day  (the  first  day) 
we  observe  the  Lord's  Holy  Day."+  Athan- 
asius  affirms,  "The  Lord  transferred  the  Sab- 
bath to  the  Lord's  day. "J  Eusebiiis,  whose 
knowledge  of  Christian  antiquities  no  one 
doubts,  expresses  his  mind  thus,  in  his  com- 
ment on  the 91st  Psalm,  which  is  headed,  "A 
Psalm  or  Song  for  the  Sabbath  Day :" — "  The 
Logos  (Christ)  by  the  new  covenant  translated 
and  transferred  the  feast  of  the  Sabbath  to  the 
morning  light,  and  gave  us  the  symbol  of  true 
rest,  the  saving  Lord's  day,  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  Gn  this  day  we  do  those  things  accord- 
ing to  the  spiritual  law  which  were  decreed 
for  the  priests  to  do  on  the  Sabbath ;  all  things 
proper  to  do  on  the  Sabbath  we  have  trans- 
ferred to  the  Lord's  day;  .  .  .  it  is  de- 
livered to  us  that  we  should  meet  on  this  day." 
This  statement  is  quite  clear,  and  to  the 
point.  The  fathers  were  but  men,  yet  their 
record  may  be  so  far  trusted.  They  rail 
against  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  an  ordinance 
repealed  ;  but  all  agree  in  declaring  that  the 
Lord's  day  is  for  Christians ;  and  they  enter 
not  into  laboured  arguments  to  prove  its 
divine  authority,  just  because  no  one  was  then 
bold  enough  or  ignorant  enough  to  call  it  in 
question.  What  inspired  apostles  did  in 
founding  the  Church,  they  received  as  Christ's 
injunction. 

The  simple  rule  as  to  the  mode  of  observ- 
ing the  day  seems  to  be  this,— that  there 
should  be  a  cheerful  resting  all  the  day 
from  such  worldly  employments  and  recreations 
as  may  be  lawful  on  other  days,  and  the 
spending  of  the  whole  time  in  the  public  or 
I)rivate  worship  of  God,  except  so  much  as 
may  be  occupied  by  works  of  necessity  or 
mercy.  To  test  the  propriety  of  any  act  or 
pursuit  on  that  day,  it  is  only  needful  to  inquire 
whether  the  doing  of  it  will  tend  to  advance 
us  in  holy  exercises  and  affections,  and  in  pre- 
paration for  the  heavenly  rest ;  or  whether  it 
is  an  act  of  necessity  which  cannot  be  post- 
Ironed  without  serious  injury.     (See  Feast.) 

The  following  are  among  the  leading  author- 
ities of  the  Bible  respecting  the  Sabbath  and 
its  proper  observance. 

The  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  the  cause  of 
national  judgments  (Neh.  xiii.  15-18;  Ezek. 
XX.  15,  16 ;  xxiii.  38,  47). 

The  divine  institution  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath 

*  Ep.  §  15. 

t  Reiiquix  Sacrx:  Eouth,  i.  180,  2nd  ed. 

%  Opera,  ii.  64.  We  have  not  given  a  tenth  of  the 
references  that  might  have  been  quoted.  Melito  of 
Sardis,  in  the  second  century,  wrote  a  book  expressly 
on  the  Sabbath,  but  it  has  been  lost.  "We  might  have 
referred  to  Irenoeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertul- 
lian,  Cyprian,  Origen,  Basil,  Ephrem,  and  Augustine. 
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(Oen.  ii.  2,  3;  Exod.  xx.  8-11;  Deut.  v.  12,  15; 
Ezek.  XX.  12;  xliv.  24). 

Servile  labour  forbidden  (Exod.  xvi.  23,  29 ; 
XX.  10,  11 ;  xxiii.  12 ;  xxxiv.  21 ;  xxxv.  2,  3 ; 
Deut.  V.  14.  15 ;  Jer.  xvii.  21,  22 ;  Mark  xv. 
42 ;  xvi.  1,  2 ;  John,  xix.  14,  31,  42). 

The  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Gen.  ii.  2 ;  Exod. 
xx.  11 ;  Luke  xxiii.  56  ;  John  xx.  19 ;  Acts  xx. 
7;  ICor.  xvi.  2;  Eev.  i.  10). 

The  duties  of  the  Sabbath  enjoined  (Lev. 
xix.  30  ;  xxvi.  2 ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  3 ;  Mark  vi.  2 ; 
Luke  iv.  IG,  31 ;  Acts  xiii.  14-16,  27,  42,  44 ; 
xvii.  2,  3). 

Works  of  necessity  and  mercy  to  be  done  on 
this  day  (Matt.  xii.  1-3,  5,  7,  12,  13;  Mark  ii. 
23,  27  ;  iii.  2,  4  ;  Luke  vi.  9 ;  xiii.  15,  16 ;  xiv. 
3,  5;  John  v.  8-10,  18;  vii,  22;  ix.  14). 

Blessings  promised  to  those  who  keep  the 
Sabbath  (Isa.  IvL  2,  4-7;  Iviii.  13,  14). 

Threateuings  against  Sabbath  -  breakers 
(Exod.  xxxi.  14, 15  ;  xxxv.  2  ;  Num.  xv.  32-36 ; 
Jer.  xvii.  27 ;  Ezek.  xx.  13,  16,  23,  24 ;  xxii, 
8,  14,  26,  31 ;  xxiii.  38,  46). 

Sabbath  privileges  taken  away  (Isa.  i.  13; 
Lam.  i.  7 ;  ii.  6 ;  Hos.  ii.  11 ;  Amos  viii.  11). 
C'hristians  can  never  value  the  Sabbath  too 
highly.  It  is  a  precious  boon  to  the  Church, 
and  a  blessed  gift  to  a  weary  and  sin-laden 
A\orld.  It  points  us  back  to  the  bowers  of 
l-^den,  which  we  have  forfeited,  and  bids  us  not 
despair ;  for  it  is  a  pledge  and  a  foretaste  of  a 
nobler  inheritance  in  a  better  country,  where 
tliere  is  an  everlasting  Sabbath. 

'•  IIow  welcome  to  the  saint,  when  pressed 
With  six  days'  care,  and  noise,  and  toil, 
Is  the  returning  dp.y  of  rest, 
That  hides  him  from  the  world  awhile." 

Sabbath-day's  journey.     (See  Measures.) 

SABBATICAL  YEAR.     (See  Feasts.) 

SABEANS.    (SeeSHEBA.) 

SACKBUT  (Dan.  iii.  5)— a  musical  instru- 
ment, supposed  erroneously  to  be  the  sambuca. 
It  is  sometimes  described  as  a  stringed  instru- 
ment; and  it  is  said  that  it  had  four  strings,  and 
was  played  with  the  fingers,  and  had  a  very 
penetrating  sound.  In  process  of  time  the 
strings  were  increased  to  twenty.  It  was  of  a 
triangular  form.  But  the  sackbut  was  a 
different  instrument. 

It  is  mentioned  in  a  modem  work  on  this 
subject  that  one  of  these  instruments  was  dis- 
covered in  Herculaneum,  where  it  had  been 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years  under  ashes  ; 
the  lower  part  of  it  was  made  with  bronze,  and 
the  upper,  with  the  mouth-piece,  of  gold.  It 
was  presented  by  the  king  of  Naples  to  George 
III.  of  England;  aiid  from  this  model  the 
modern  trombone,  used  in  military  bands  with 
so  much  effect,  was  fashioned.  According  to 
this  account  it  was  a  wind  instrument. 

SACKCLOTH  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34).  This 
was  a  coarse  fabric,  made  of  black  goat's  hair 
and  other  materials,  and  worn  either  as  a  sign 
of  repentance  (Matt.  xi.  21)  or  as  a  token  of 
mourning  (2  Sam.  iii.  31 ;  Esth.  iv.  1,  2 ;  Job 
xvi.  15 ;  Ps.  xxx.  11 ;  Isa.  xx.  2 ;  Rev.  vi.  12). 
Hence  the  frequent  occurrence  in  Scripture  of 
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figurative  language  connecting  sackcloth  with 
mourning  and  darkness  (Lsa.  1.  3 ;  Ezek.  viL 
18  :  xxvii.  31 ;  Amos  viii.  10). 

SACRIFICE  (Gen.  xxxi.  54).  In  addition 
to  the  distinction  pointed  out  under  the  word 
offering  (see  Offering),  it  may  be  observed 
that  sacred  gifts  were  in  use  from  the  earliest 
jjeriods  of  the  world  (Gen.  iv.  3,  4). 

That  no  nation  has  been  found  destitute  of 
some  species  of  religion  is  a  fact  well  attested 
by  the  history  of  our  race.  Belief  in  a  Being 
superior  to  himself  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
breast  of  man,  that  it  impels  him,  in  every 
state  of  society,  savage  or  civilized,  to  adopt 
and  practise  some  form  of  devotion.  Nor  is 
this  impulse  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of 
reason  ;  for  if  there  be  a  Being  above  him  who 
superintends  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  rewarding  the  virtuous,  and  chastising 
the  vicious,  it  is  man's  interest,  as  well  as  his 
duty,  to  endeavour  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  secure  the  favour  and  avert  the  dis- 
pleasure of  this  almighty  agent.  But  how  is 
such  an  effect  to  be  secured?  How  is  this 
indissoluble  relation  between  heaven  and 
earth  to  be  turned  to  the  best  account  ?  Is  it 
not  by  the  presentation  of  sacrifice?  or  why 
has  this  rite  formed  so  prominent  a  part  of 
every  religion? 

Is  the  origin  of  sacrifice  human  or  divine  ? 
Scripture  does  not  decide.  But  the  univer- 
sality of  the  practice  forms  no  objectii>n  against 
the  opinion  that  the  origin  of  sacrificial 
worship  is  divine ;  because,  since  all  men  are 
the  offspring  of  one  common  parent,  this  mode 
of  propitiating  the  Deity  by  sacrifice  would  be 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another, 
and  the  custom  would  be  retained,  though,  in 
process  of  time,  the  rite  was  perverted,  and 
its  design  obscm-ed,  amidst  the  fooleries  of 
idolatry  and  superstition. 

Sacrifices  of  animals  seem  in  all  likelihood 
to  have  been  ordained  at  the  faU,  to  be  offered 
as  confessions  of  guilt  and  as  emblems  of  faith. 
The  "coats  of  skin"  may  have  come  from 
sacrificed  animals,  as  no  animal  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  died  a  natural  death  so  soon 
after  its  creation,  nor  can  it  be  supjxised  that 
any  were  slain  for  food.  For  another  argu- 
ment sometimes  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
divine  origin  of  sacrifice,  see  the  article  Abel. 
The  theories  framed  to  account  for  the  human 
origin  of  sacrifice,  as  if  it  arose  from  the  old 
custom  of  making  sacred  feasts  or  ratifying 
covenants,  are  strained  and  unsatisfactory. 
Sacrifices  formed  a  prominent  part  of  patri- 
archal worship :  and  the  sacrificial  code  was  at 
length  consolidated  at  the  descent  on  mount 
Sinai.  Though  we  read  of  tlie  practice  ere  we 
read  of  the  command,  yet  the  priority  of  the 
former  implies  not  the  non-existence  of  the 
latter,  as  God  does  not  countenance  human 
inventions  as  portions  of  his  worship.  "If  ye 
know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them."  Who  can  doubt  that  all  the  sacrifices 
pointed  closely  and  constantly  to  the  Lamb  of 
God?  They  proved  that  God  was  merciful, 
and  showed  the  channel  through  which  hia 
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favour  was  to  be  obtained.  The  Jewish  reli- 
gion, however,  contained  a  complete  system  of 
sacrificial  rites,  and  required  their  scrupulous 
observance.  According  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
sacrifices  could  not  be  offered  upon  the  altar  ex- 
cept by  the  priests,  nor  at  any  other  place  than 
in  the  court  of  God's  sanctuary  (Deut.  xii.  5-28). 

Animal  sacrifices  were  of  four  general  kinds 
— viz.,  burnt  offerings,  sin  offerings,  trespass 
offerings,  an.d  peace  offerings.  We  have  a 
l^articular  account  of  these  in  the  first  seven 
chapters  of  Leviticus.  The  three  kinds  first 
mentioned  had  an  expiatory  virtue — that  is, 
they  made  atonement  for  those  that  offered 
them.  The  peace  offerings  were  more  par- 
ticularly sacrifices  expressive  of  gratitude  and 
praise  for  mercies  received,  or  of  supplication 
for  mercies  desired.  Burnt  offerings,  however, 
were  not  exclusively  expiatory  in  their  charac- 
ter, but  had  in  them  also  a  meaning  of  thank- 
ful and  adoring  worship  jjresented  to  the  Most 
High ;  and  in  them  all  some  regard  was  had  to 
the  guilt  of  sin.  Blood  poured  out,  in  sacrifice 
of  any  sort,  could  have  no  meaning  other  than 
that  of  atonement.  It  was  solemnly  conse- 
crated by  the  Lord  to  be  an  expiation  for  the 
soul,  and  accordingly  never  flowed  about  the 
altar  without  a  design  of  calling  to  remembrance 
the  existence  of  sin,  and  symbolically  washing 
away  its  evil.  These  sacrifices  were  vicarious 
in  nature — offered  in  the  room  and  making 
expiation  for  the  guilt  of  the  offenders.  They 
foreshadowed  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  (Lev.  xvi.  10-14;  Heb.  x.) 

The  word  is  sometimes  used  figuratively 
(Eom.  xii.  1;  Heb,  xiii.  15,  16;  1  Pet.  ii.  5), 
and  the  use  of  it  implies  that  the  duties  en- 
joined under  the  figure  are  to  be  performed 
with  a  view  to  God's  glory,  and  not  without 
the  alienation  of  something  from  ourselves 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  Lord — ^^as  time,  pro- 
perty, ease,  &c.  (Ps.  li.  17.)  Meat  offerings 
and  drink  offerings  were  bloodless  sacrifices, 
always  connected  with  each  other,  however, 
and  generally  connected  with  bloody  sacrifices. 
(See  Altar,  High  Priest,  Offering.) 

SACRILEGE  (Rom.  ii.  22)— the  crime  of 
violating  or  profaning  sacred  things.  The 
Jews  at  some  periods  were  eminently  guilty 
in  this  particular,  inasmuch  as  they  withheld 
the  tithes  and  offerings  which  God  required  of 
them  (Mai.  iii.  8-10),  and  converted  his  holy 
temple  into  a  market  (Matt,  xxi.  12,  13). 

SADDUCEES  (Matt.  iii.  7)— a  Jewish  sect 
often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition,  its  founder  was 
Zadok,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  and  lived  about 
B.  c.  200.  Perhaps  this  Zadok  was  the  liigh 
priest  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  his  descendants 
may  have  originated  the  sect.  The  Sadducees 
seem  to  have  been  closely  connected  with  the 
priesthood.  They  taught  that  there  were  no 
future  rewards  or  punishments  a])i)ointed  unto 
men,  and  consequently  no  world  of  retribu- 
tion, and  no  angels  or  spirits,  and  no  resurrec- 
tion (Matt.  xxii.  23;  Acts  xxiii.  8).  The 
doctrine  of  these  Bcei^tical  materialists  was 
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received  by  few,  though  such  as  did  embrace 
it  were  commonly  persons  of  wealth  and  dig- 
nity. As  a  sect,  however,  they  had  no  influence 
over  the  people.  It'  has  been  thought  that  the 
Sadducees  received  only  the  Pentateuch ;  but 
there  is  no  real  foundation  for  such  a  charge. 

The  Sadducees,  as "  well  as  the  Pharisees, 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  Clirist,  and  often 
contended  with  him  on  the  points  which  were 
peculiar  to  their  sect;  but  they  seem  to  have 
mustered  their  strength  and  to  have  come 
forth  with  all  their  power  against  the  apostles 
when  they  preached  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  dead,  which  single  fact  was  a  death- 
blow to  their  system.  The  sect  of  the  Saddu- 
cees made  some  figure  in  the  third  century, 
and  again  in  the  eighth ;  but  for  a  long  time 
past  they  have  been  extinct. 

SAFERON  (Song  iv.  14)— a  well-known 
flower  of  the  crocus  family,  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  also  for  yellow  colouring.  The 
stigmata  of  the  flowers  are  gathered  and  pre- 
pared. 

SAINT  (Heb.  vi.  10)— the  title  given  by 
the  sacred  writers  to  believers  in  Christ,  or  the 
people  of  God  (Ps.  xvi.  3 ;  Rom.  i.  7 ;  viii.  27). 
The  literal  import  of  the  term  is  hdy  one ;  and 
in  Deut.  x xxiii.  2  and  Jude  14  it  probably 
means  angels.  When  it  is  applied  to  men,  it 
is  to  such  as  lead  holy  lives,  and  give  evidence 
of  being  renewed  and  sanctified.  As  there 
can  be  no  absolute  certainty,  however,  respect- 
ing their  real  character  in  the  sight  of  God,  all 
human  decisions  as  to  who  are  to  be  regarded 
or  treated  as  saints  must  be  fallacious. 

SALAMIS  (Acts  xiii.  5)  was  the  principal 
city  and  seaport  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
received  the  Gospel  from  Paul  and  Barnabas 
A.  D,  44.  (See  Cyprus.)  Very  little  of  the 
ancient  town  is  standing;  but  on  the  outside 
of  the  city  are  found  the  remains  of  a  building 
200  feet  in  length,  and  6  or  8  high ;  also  a  stone 
church,  and  portions  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which 
water  was  brought  to  the  city  from  a  distance 
of  30  miles. 

SALCHAH  (Deut.  iii.  10),  now  known  as 
Sulkhad,  lies  on  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
territory  of  Manasseh,  east  of  Jordan. 

SALEM  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  place  which  was  afterwards 
called  Jerusalem  (comp,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2).  But 
some  think  that  the  place  of  which  Melchizedek 
was  king  was  the  Slialem  of  Gen.  xxxiii.  18, 
or  the  Salim  of  the  New  Testament  (see 
Salim),  anfl  that  the  Salem  of  the  psalmist  is 
a  contraction  of  Jerusalem.    (See  Jerusalem.) 

SALIM  (John  iii.  23),  or  SHALEM  (Ge^. 
xxxiii.  18),  or  SHALIM  (1  Sara.  ix.  4),  was 
south  of  Bethshean  and  west  of  Enon.  It  is 
still  called  Salim.  It  is  2  miles  west  of  the 
Jordan  and  6  miles  south  of  Bethshean.  A 
place  still  named  AinSn  Enon  is  in  the  vicinity. 

SALMON.     (See  Rahab.) 

SALMON  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14),  or  ZALMOX 
(Judg.  ix.  48),  was  one  of  the  high  hills  whicli 
environ  the  ancient  Shechem,  and  afforded 
pasturage  for  Jacob's  flocks.     (See  Zalmon.) 

SALMONE.    (See  Crete.) 
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SALOME  (Mark  xv.  40),  the  wife  of  Zebe- 
<loe,  and  tlie  mother  of  James  the  ehler  and 
John  the  evangelist,  was  one  of  the  followers 
of  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii.  50 ;  Mark  xv.  40 ;  xvi. 
1),  though  she  seems,  like  many  others,  to 
have  mistaken  the  true  nature  of  his  kingdom 
(Matt.  XX.  21).  Some  suppose  her  to  have 
been  the  sister  of  the  Virgin. 
_  SALT  (Lev.  ii.  13)  is  abundant  in  Pales- 
tine. From  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  an 
excellent  table  salt  is  obtained.  On  the  eastern 
shore  it  is  found  in  lumps  often  more  than  a 
foot  thick,  in  places  which  the  lake  had  over- 
flowed in  the  rainy  season.  The  stones  on  the 
shore  are  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  lime 
or  gypsum.  Branches  and  twigs  which  fall 
into  the  water  from  the  bushes  become  encased 
in  salt ;  and  if  a  piece  of  wood  is  thrown  in,  it 
soon  acquires  a  bark  or  rind  of  salt.  From 
this  fact  some  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
transformation  of  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt 
(Gen.  xix.  26) ;  while  others  suppose  that  the 
expression  is  figurative,  denoting  that  she  was 
made  an  everlasting  monument  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure (salt  being  an  emblem  of  perpetuity) ; 
and  others  still  think  that  she  was  miraculously 
transformed  into  a  solid  column  of  salt.  (See 
Liar's  Wife.) 

The  uses  of  salt  are  sufficiently  known. 
Most  food  would  without  it  be  insipid  (Job 
vi.  6).  Salt  being  thus  essential  to  the  enjoy- 
meirt  of  food,  the  word  was  used  to  denote 
the  subsistence  which  a  person  obtained  in 
the  service  of  another.  Thus  in  Ezra  iv.  14 
the  words  translated,  "we  have  maintenance 
fi'om  the  king's  palace,"  are  in  the  original, 
"we  salt  (or  are  salted)  with  the  salt  of  the 
l^alace."  And  even  now  among  the  Persians 
and  East  Indians,  to  "  eat  the  salt"  of  anyone 
is  to  be  in  his  employment.  Salt  was  also 
used  in  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13;  Mark  ix.  49). 
New-born  children  were  rubbed  with  salt 
(Ezek.  xvi.  4). 

_No  plants  can  germinate  in  a  soil  covered 
with  salt.  Hence  a  "salt  land"  is  an  un- 
fruitful, desert  land  (Jer.  xvii.  6).  Salt  was 
also  used  as  a  visible  emblem  of  sterility. 
When  Abimelech  took  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  45), 
he  "beat  down  the  city  and  sowed  it  with 
salt,"  as  a  token  that  it  should  continue  deso- 
late. In  like  manner  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  when  he  destroyed  Milan,  in  the 
year  1102,  caused  the  ground  to  be  ploughed 
and  strewed  with  salt. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  salt  renders  food 
savoury,  it  is  employed  as  an  emblem  of  holy 
life  and  conversation  (Mark  ix.  50 ;  Col.  iv.  G) ; 
and  in  Matt.  v.  13  Christ  calls  his  disciples 
"the  salt  of  the  earth" — i.  e.,  of  mankind — be- 
cause the  latter  were  to  be  enlightened  and 
impi-oved  by  their  holy  instruction  and  exam- 
ple. Chemically,  salt  does  not  lose  its  savour ; 
but  the  salt  used  in  Palestine  is  not  made  by 
boiling  sea-water,  but  is  very  impure  and 
earthy ;  and  when  exposed  to  rain  and  sun  it  be- 
comes insipid.  Specimens  of  it  in  abundance 
may  be  seen  round  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Load  Sea. 
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Salt,  covenant  of.  As  salt  is  a  preserva- 
tive from  corruption  and  dissolution,  it  was 
customary  at  the  ratificatiijn  of  solemn  treaties 
to  present  a  vessel  of  it,  from  which  either 
party  ate  a  few  grains.  Hence  an  indissoluble 
and  perpetual  covenant  is  called  a  "covenant 
of  salt"  (Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5).  To 
taste  salt  together  is  among  the  Arabs  still  a 
proof  and  security  of  ])erpetual  friendship. 

Salt,  pillar  of.     (See  Salt.) 

Salt,  pits  op,  or  Salt-pits.  By  the  salt- 
pits  (Zeph.  ii.  9)  we  are  not  to  understand 
quarries  from  which  rock-salt  is  extracted,  but 
such  pits  as  the  Arabs,  even  at  this  day,  make 
upon  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  order  that 
they  may  be  filled  when  the  spring  freshets 
raise  the  waters  of  the  lake.  When  the  water 
evaporates,  it  leaves  in  the  pits  a  salt  crust 
about  an  inch  thick,  which  furnishes  the  salt 
used  throughout  the  country.  Pits  of  this  sort 
seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  11.  In 
Josh  XV.  02  a  "  city  of  salt"  is  mentioned  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Salt,  valley  of.  At  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  there  is  a  plain  of 
considerable  extent,  the  soil  of  which  is  entire- 
ly covered  with  salt,  without  the  slightest  trace 
of  vegetation.  There  is  here  a  mountain  which 
is  one  solid  mass  of  rock-salt,  covered  occasion- 
ally with  layers  of  marie  and  chalk  limestone. 

The  Ghor  adjacent  to  this  mountain,  which 
separated  the  ancient  territories  of  Judah  and 
Edom,  is  probably  the  valley  (or  plain)  of  salt, 
where  David's  army  and  that  of  Amaziah 
vanquished  the  Edomites  (2  Sam.  viii.  13;  1 
Chr.  xviii.  12;  2  Chr.  xxv.  11). 

SALT  SEA  (Num.  xxxiv.  12)— the  sea  into 
which  the  Jordan  empties  itself,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  ground  where  once 
stood  the  "cities  of  the  plain,"  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim  (Gen.  xiv.  3).  It  is  also  called  the 
'*  sea  of  the  plain"  (Dent.  iii.  17),  and,  from  its 
geographical  location,  the  "  East  Sea"  (Joel  ii. 
llO).  The  Greeks  called  it  AsphaltUes,  from  the 
bitumen  which  it  yields ;  and  the  Ai*abs,  the 
Sea  of  Lot.  Its  usual  appellation  now  is  the 
Dead  Sea.  Almost  no  living  thing  exists  in  its 
waters— gloom,  sterility,  and  nakedness  sur- 
rounding it  on  all  sides^  It  lies  in  a  deep 
caldron,  surrounded  by  hiu^h  cliffs  of  bare 
and  grim  limestone  rock.  The  idea  of  {X)isou- 
ous  exhalations  rising  from  this  dark  and 
solitary  sheet  of  water  is  now  given  up;  for 
Robinson  and  other  travellers  have  seen  flocks 
of  birds  flying  across  it  repeatedly  without 
injury.  Fishes  and  shells  are  sometimes  got 
on  its  shores;  but  they  have  been  brought 
down  by  the  Joi-dan,  and  they  inmietliately  die 
in  this  sujjersalt  flood.  After  earthquakes  or 
other  physical  convulsions  immense  lumps  of 
bitumen  are  seen  floating  on  its  surface. 
Nitre,  siilphur,  and  pumice-stone,  vrith  other 
ti-aces  of  volcanic  agency,  are  found  along  its 
mai*gin. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  about  46  miles  long,  but  its 

length  varies  according  to  the  season  of  the 

vear  and  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  into 

It.    Its  breadth  at  .tUn-Jiddy,  the  ancient  Ett- 
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geddi,  is  about  9  geographical  miles.  The 
cliffs  on  its  western  side  are  about  1,500  feet, 
and  the  highest  on  its  eastern  are  estimated 
at  above  2,000.  The  water  is  intensely  salt, 
remarkably  clear  and  pure  ;  but  nauseous  and 
bitter.  One  traveller  says,  "I  went  till  up 
to  the  knee  into  the  sea,  and  took  some  water 
into  my  mouth.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  it 
there.  Its  saltness  is  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  ocean,  and  it  produces  a  sensation  on 
the  lips  similar  to  that  from  a  strong  solution 
of  alum.  My  boots  were  scarcely  dry  when 
they  were  already  covered  with  salt;  our 
clothes,  hats,  hands,  faces,  were  impregnated 
with  this  mineral  in  less  than  two  hours." 
Robinson  says,  too,  that  he  bathed  in  it,  and 
yet,  though  he  could  not  swim,  here  he  could 
stand,  sit,  lie,  or  swim  without  any  difficulty. 
The  author  of  Eothen  declares  that  he 
could  not  swim  at  all :  his  legs  and  feet  were 
lifted  high  and  dry  out  of  the  lake,  his  stroke 
was  thus  baffled,  and  that,  having  come  out, 
he  found  ere  he  began  to  dress,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  evaporation,  his  skin  was 
thickly  encrusted  with  -sulphate  of  magnesia. 
The  causes  of  this  buoyancy  are  ob\'ious.  The 
water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  saline 
substances,  having  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda, 
neutralized  with  hydrochloric  and  sulj^huric 
acids.  It  yields  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
of  salt  by  evaporation.  This  sea  is  supposed 
by  many  to  occupy  the  vale  of  Siddim,  on 
which  stood  the  five  cities  of  the  plain— Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Bela.  "  The 
whole  land  thereof  is  brimstone,  and  salt,  and 
burning,  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor 
any  grass  groweth  therein,  like  the  overthrow 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim, 
which  the  Lord  overthrew  in  his  anger,  and  in 
his  wrath  "  (Deut.  xxix.  23).  Some  of  the  older 
travellers  affirmed  that  they  saw  the  ruins  of 
these  cities  under  the  water. 

The  Dead  Sea  has  no  outlet;  and  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  Jordan  discharges  into  it 
upwards  of  6,000,000  tons  daily.  ^  The  re- 
ceived opinion  now  is  that  it  loses  its  waters 
by  evaporation.  The  evaporation  is  very- 
great  in  such  a  country,  and  especially  in  such 
a  spot — a  basin  confined  by  rocks.  It  was 
conjectured  in  former  times  that  the  lake 
had  a  subterranean  outlet  ;  others  imagined 
that  the  Jordan  of  old  flowed  southward  into 
the  Ked  Sea.  But  the  land  to  the  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea  soon  becomes  high,  and  a  cliff 
from  100  to  150  feet  in  height  of  sandstone 
runs  directly  across  the  Gh6r.  All  the  tor- 
rents and  streams  to  the  south  bent  towards 
the  Dead  Sea— flow  noi-thward  to  it.  If  the 
Jordan  did  not  flow  to  the  southward  prior  to 
the  catastrophe  of  Sodom,  where  did  ittermin- 
ate?  An  opinion  is  now  entertained,  with  some 
probability,  that  a  lake  of  smaller  dimensions 
anciently  existed  in  the  valley.  Gen.  xiv.  3 
would  seem  to  imi)ly  that  the  old  cities  were 
submerged;  but  the  popular  belief  is  not 
otherwise  strongly  sustained.  The  conviilsion 
that  created  or  elevated  the  Arabah,  as  it  is 
now  found,  must  have  been  incomparably  older; 
600 
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and  it  must  have  been  wrought  on  a  more 
terrific  scale.  There  is  no  proof  of  any  geol- 
ogical change  within  the  historic  period,  but 
there  are  many  proofs  of  volcanic  action.  The 
cities  were  destroyed  by  *'  brimstone  and  fire 
from  heaven."    (See  Arabah,  Sodom.) 

The  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  has  struck  recent 
travellers.  The  earlier  accounts  were  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other;  but  all  agree  that  the 
depression  was  remarkable.  The  Dead  Sea  is 
about  1,316-7  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.   Thus — 

Eng.  Feet. 

Depression  of  the  Dead  Sea....... 131G-7 

Pass  back  of  'Ain  Terabeh,  above  Dead  Sea,  1305-75 
Elevation  of  Jerusalem  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean,   2610-5 

Elevation  of  Jerusalem  above  Dead  Sea,...o927"24 

The  difference  of  depression  between  Tiberias 
and  the  Dead  Sea  is  said  by  Lieutenant 
Symmonds  to  be  984  feet.  This  gives  the 
Jordan  a  faU  of  16  feet'in  every  geographical 
mile  between  the  two  lakes.  But  such  a  con- 
tinuous fall  is  a  rare  thing,  unless  where  there 
are  shallows  and  rapids.  The  American  ex- 
pedition sailed  from  the«-lake  of  Tiberias  aU 
the  way  down  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Jordan  was  found  to  be  most 
difficult  and  dangerous,  from  its  frequent 
and  fearful  rapids.  Lieutenant  Lynch  solves 
the  secret  of  the  depression  between  Lake 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  by  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  Jordan,  which,  in  a  distance 
of  60  miles,  winds  through  a  course  of  200 
miles.  AVithin  this  distance.  Lieutenant 
Lynch  and  his  party  plunged  doAvn  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  threatening  rapids,  besides 
many  others  of  less  descent.  But  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  two  seas  is  not  distinctly 
ascertained.  The  water  of  the  Jordan  was 
sweet  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  its 
mouth;  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  devoid  of 
smell,  but  bitter,  salt,  and  nauseous.  Upon 
entering  it,  the  boats  were  encountered  by 
a  gale,  and  "  it  seemed  as  if  the  bows — 
so  dense  was  the  water — were  encountering 
the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans  instead  of 
the  opposing  waves  of  an  angry  sea."  The 
bottom  of  the  northern  half  of  this  sea  is 
almost  an  entire  plain.  Its  meridional  lines, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  scp,rce  vary 
in  depth.  The  deex^est  soundings  thus  far  were 
188  fathoms  (1,128  feet).  ^  Near  the  shore  the 
bottom  is  generally  an  incrustation  of  salt; 
but  the  intermediate  one  is  soft  mud,  with 
many  i^ectangular  crystals,  mostly  cubes,  of 
jnire  salt.  The  southern  half  of  the  sea  is  as 
shallow  as 'the  northern  one  is  deep,  and  for 
about  one-fourth  of  its  entire  length  the  depth 
does  not  exceed  three  fathoms  (18  feet).  Its 
southern  bed  has  presented  no  crystals,  but 
the  shores  are  lined  with  incrustations  of  salt. 
The  opi)Osite  shores  of  the  peninsula  and  tlie 
west  coast  present  evident  marks  of  disrup- 
tion. 

The  summit  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Dead 
Seg.  19  Ki.ore  than  1,000  feet  above  its  surface, 
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and  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

"It  is  a  curious  fact,"  says  Lieutenant 
Maury,  "that  the  distance  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  should  measure 
the  height  of  its  banks,  the  elevation  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  bottom  of  the  two  seas,  and  that 
the  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea  should  be  also  an 
exact  multiple  of  the  height  of  Jerusalem  above 
it."  Thus  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  forms 
two  submerged  plains,  an  elevated  and  a 
depressed  one, — the  first,  its  southern  part,  of 
slimy  mud,  covered  by  a  shallow  bay;  the 
last,  its  northern  and  largest  portion,  of  mud 
and  incrustations  and  rectangular  crystals  of 
salt— at  a  great  depth,  with  a  narrow  ravine 
running  through  it,  corresponding  with  the 
bed  of  the  River  Jordan  at  one  extremity, 
and  the  Wady  el-Jeib,  or  wady  within  a  wady, 
at  the  other.  "The  slimy  ooze,"  says  Lieu- 
tenant Maury,  "  upon  that  plain,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea,  will  not  fail  to  remind 
the  sacred  historian  of  the  slime  pits  in  the 
vale,  where  were  joined  in  battle  four  kings 
with  five."  (See  Jordan.)  The  following 
are  some  of  the  analyses  of  the  water  from 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  difference  in  the  results 
depends  on  the  part  of  the  lake  from  which 
the  water  was  taken,  and  on  the  time  of 
the  year,  whether  before  or  after  the  rainy 
season,  &c. 

The  first  is  by  Prof.  C.  G.  Gmelin,  of  Tu- 
bingen, 1826;  the  second  by  Dr.  Apjohn,  of 
Dublin,  1839 ;  the  'thu-d  by  Prof.  James  C. 
Booth,  of  Philadelphia,  1848 ;  and  the  fourth 
by  Messrs.  Thornton  and  Herapath,  iniblished 
in  the  Edinburgh  Ncxo  Philosophical  Journal, 
1850.  The  point  whence  the  water  for  the 
first  analysis  was  obtained  is  not  specified. 
That  analysed  by  Dr.  Apjohn  was  taken  half 
a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  near  the 
close  of  the  rainy  season,  and  naturally  ex- 
hibits a  less  amount  of  salts,  and  a  less  specific 
gravity.  The  standard  of  comparison  for  the 
specific  gravity  is  distilled  water  at  1,000. 


Prof. 

Dr. 

Boiling 

GsiELm. 

Apjohn. 

poiut. 

Specific  gravity, 1212 

1153 

2PF. 

Chloride  of  calcium. 3-2141 

2-438 

„        of  niagnesium,ll-77a4 

9-370 

Bromide  of  magnesium,  0-4393 

0-201 

Chloride  of  potassium,..  1-G738 

0-852 

of  sodium,  ....  7-0777 

9-830 

„        of  manganese,    02117 

0005 

„        of  aluminum,..  0-OS98 

,,        of  ammonium,  0-0075 
Smphate  of  lime, 0-0527 

___ 

0075 

24-5398 

18-780 

Water, 75-4602 

81-320 

joo- 


loo- 


The  water  analysed  by  Prof.  Booth  was  drawn 
up  by  Lieut.  Lynch  from  a  depth  of  185  fathoms, 
or  1,110  feet,  and  shows  a  greater  amount  of 
salts  and  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  any 
(Other. 
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PuoF.  Booth. 

Speci  flfi  gravity  at  (!0°, 1-227-42 

Chloride  of  magnesium, 145-8971 

„        of  calcium, ;)l-0746 

„        of  sodium, 78-5.'/i7 

„        of  potassium, C-.'.W.O 

Bromide  of  potassium, 1-3741 

Sulphate  of  lime, 0-7012 

2r4l8<;7 
Water,  7358133 

1000- 

The  water  for  the  fourth  analysis  was  taken 
from  the  north-western  shore,  about  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
month  of  March,  1849.  This  analysis,  there- 
fore, might  be  expected  to  compare  most 
nearly  with  that  of  Dr.  Apjohn. 

Messrs.  Thorntov  and  Herapath. 

Specific  gravity, 1172-05    Boiling  point,  221°  75'  F. 

Chloride  of  calcium 2-455055  per  cent 

„        of  magnesium, 7822007  „ 

Bromide  of  magnesium, 0-251173  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium J2-109724  „ 

„        of  potassium, 1-217:W0  „ 

„        of  ammonium, 0-00.0999  „ 

„        of  aluminum, 0-055944  „ 

„       of  manganese, 0-005998  „ 

of  iron 0002718 

Organic  matter  (nitrogenous),    0-061730  „ 

Sulphate  of  lime, 0-067866  „ 

24055564  per  cent 

Besides  the  above  salts,  there  were  faint 
traces  of  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  bitu- 
men, and  also  doubtful  traces  of  iodine, 

SALUTE  (Matt  x.  12),  SALUTATION 
(Luke  i.  41).  The  salutations  of  the  Jews 
were  usually  of  a  religious  character,  at  least 
in  form,  and  were  attended  with  much  cere- 
mony. Sometimes  there  was  nothing  but  the 
simjile  exclamation,  "God  be  with  you,"  or 
"Peace  be  with  you"  (Ruth  ii.  4).  To  this 
last  and  most  common  form  striking  allusion 
is  made  by  our  Saviour  (John  xiv.  27).  (See 
Peace.  )  The  time  occupied  in  the  ceremonies 
of  salutation,  repeatedly  bowing,  kissing  the 
beard,  &c.,  was  often  very  considerable  (Gen. 
xxxiii,  3,  4);  and  hence  the  caution,  2  KL 
iv.  29;  Luke  x.  4.  The  prohibition  in  this 
last  passage,  "Salute  no  man  bv  the  way,"  is 
probably  designed  to  secure  the  cl<ise  and 
undivided  attention  of  the  apostles  to  the  work 
before  them,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  time  or 
the  waste  of  thought  on  mere  matters  of  form 
and  ceremony. 

SALVATION  (Exod.  xiv.  13),  or  DE- 
LIVERANCE, supposes  evil  onlanger  (comp. 
Ps.  cvi.  8-10  with  Isa.  Lxiii.  8,  9);  but  in 
its  ordinary  use,  in  the  New  Testament  espe- 
cially, the  term  denotes  the  deliverance  of 
sinners  from  eternal  perdition,  through  faith 
in  Christ.  "  The  day  of  salvation  "  (2  Cor.  vi. 
2),  the  "  gospel  of  salvatit)n  "  (Eph.  i.  13),  and 
other  like  phrases,  are  employed  in  this  sense. 
They  all  suppose  mankind  to  be  lost  and 
ruined  by  sin,  to  be  in  a  state  of  guilt,  dan- 
ger, and  deplorable  misery,  and  therefore  ex- 
posed to  the  just  and  dreadful  penalty  of  the 
divine  law.  The  salvation  which  the  Gospd 
^1 
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offers  includes  in  it  the  pardon  of  sin,  and 
deliverance  from  its  power,  pollution,  and 
consequences;  and  also  the  sanctification  of 
the  soul  and  the  joys  of  the  eternal  world 
(Matt.  i.  21 ;  Gal.  iii.  13;  1  Thess.  i.  10;  Heb. 
V.  9).  Hence  it  is  justly  called  so  great  salva- 
tion (Heb.  ii.  3). 

SAMARIA.  1.  (IKi.  xiii.  32.)  The  central 
province  or  section  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
having  Galilee  on  the  north  and  Judeaon  the 
south,  was  called,  in  the  tinie  of  Christ,  Sa- 
maria. It  included  the  possessions  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh.    (See  Samaritans.) 

2.  Samaria,  city  of  (1  Ki.  xvi.  24),  from 
which  the  above  province  had  its  name,  was 
situated  about  40  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
and  a  short  distance  north-west  of  Nablous 
(Shechem).     It  was  founded  by  Omri,  king  of 
Israel,    as  the  capital  of  Israel  or  the    ten 
tribes  (1  Ki.  xvi.  29 ;  2  Ki.  iii.  1).     The  terri- 
tory was  purchased  of  Shemer  (hence  Shomeron 
— Samaria),  and  fortified  (2  Ki.  x.  2).     It  with- 
stood two  unsuccessful  sieges  by  Benhadad, 
king  of  Syria,  and  his  powerful  allies  (1  Ki. 
XX.),  and  was  finally  subdued  by  Shalmaneser 
in  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  but  not  till  after  a 
siege  of  three  years  (2  Ki.  xvii.  1-6). 
Previous  to  its  fall  it  was  given  up 
to  every  species  of  sensuality,  op- 
pression, and  idolatry.    It  recovered 
its  prosperity,  however,  and  reached 
the  height  of  its  glory  in  the  time 
of  Herod  the  Great,  who  enlarged 
and  adorned  it.  and  by  whom  it  was 
called  Sebaste  (Arab.,  Sehustiyeh) — a 
name    which    in    Latin    would   be 
Augusta — in  honour  of   Augustus, 
who  gave  him  the  city.     The  ruins 
attest  its  former  magnificence,  though 
it  is  now  but  an  insignificant  village. 
The  situation  is  extremely  beautiful 
and  strong  by  nature — more  so  than 
Jerusalem.     It  stands  on  a  fine  large 
insulated  hill,  compassed  all  round 
by  a  broad  deep  vaUey ;  and,  when 
fortified,  must  have  been,  according 
to    the  ancient  mode   of    warfare,     (^ 
impregnable.      The   valley  is    sur- 
rounded hj  four  hills,    which  are       Ca 
cultivated  in  terraces  to  the  top,  and 
sown  with  grain,  and  planted  with 
fig  trees  and  olive  trees,  as  is  also  the 
valley.      The  hill  of  Samaria  itself 
rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal  to 
any  of  those  in  its  vicinity.     The 
present  village  is  small  and  poor, 
and  the  ascent  to  it  very  steep ;  but 
viewed  from  a  distance  it  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, from  its  natural  situation,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  convent,  which  are  very  picturesque. 

SAMARITANS_  (2  Ki.  xvii.  29)— the  in- 
habitants of  Samaria ;  but  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  applied  to  the  people  that  were 
planted  in  Samaria,  in  the  place  of  the  exiled 
Israelites,  by  the  Assyrian  king  (2  Ki.  xvii. 
29).  Having  deported  the  Israelitish  popula- 
tion, he  sent  into  their  land  colonies  of  his  own 
people.  These  mixed  and  married  with  the 
00b 
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Israelitish  remnant,  which  must  have  been 
very  small,  "feared  Jehovah,  and  served  their 
own  gods,"  imagining  Jehovah  to  be  only  a 
tutelar  deity,  and  wishing  to  conform  to  the 
"manner  of  the  god  of  the  land."  Others 
suppose  that  the  Samaritans  were  wholly 
heathens,  that  the  land  was  entirely  swept  of 
its  inhabitants  by  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and 
that  the  Samaritans  are  sprung  from  these 
heathen  colonists.  They  are  in  Matt.  x.  5  dis- 
tinguished from  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Their 
character  has  corresponded  with  their  extrac- 
tion. They  asked  a  Jewish  priest  to  dwell 
among  them,  and  he  probably  brought  them 
the  Pentateuch ;  yet  they  made  gods  of  their 
own.  When  they  applied  to  Zerubbabel  to 
be  allowed  to  unite  with  the  Jews  in  building 
the  "temple,  they  do  not  plead  an  Israelitish 
descent  (Ezra  iv.  2).  In  the  letter  which  they 
sent  against  the  Jews  to  Artaxerxes  they 
seem  to  allude  to  their  heathen  lineage  (Ezra 
iv.  9,  10).  When  Alexander  favovired  the 
Jews,  they  affirmed  that  they  were  Jews,  and 
solicited  equal  privileges ;  but  when  Antiochus 
persecuted  the  Jews,  these  Samaritans  denied 
all  connection  with  them,  and  averred  that 


they  were  Sidonians.  This  defiled  origin  (Ezra 
iv.  1),  the  hostile  course  pursued  by  them 
before  the  Persian  kings  (Neh.  iv.  1),  connected 
with  their  construction  of  the  Mosaic  law 
(Deut.  xxvii.  11-13),  their  separation  from  the 
Jews  in  their  place  of  worship,  and  erection 
of  their  famous  tem])le  on  Gerizim  (Luke  ix. 
52,  53 ;  John  iv.  20,  21),  rendered  the  animosity 
between  them  and  the  Jews  very  bitter  (Matt. 
X.  5;  John  iv.  9);  so  that  the  very  name 
Samaritan  was  with  the  Jew  a  tenu  of  re- 
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proach  and  contempt  (John  viii.  48).  The 
Samaritans  exi)ectea  a  Messiah  (John  iv.  25), 
and  many  of  them  followed  Christ  (Acts  viii. 
1;  ix.  31;  xv.  3).     (See  Shechem.) 

A  remnant  of  this  ancient  people  yet  remain, 
who  have  been  visited  by  modem  travellers. 
They  profess  to  show  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch 
3,460  vears  of  age,  written  by  Abishua,  the 
son  ot  Phinehas.  Copies  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  were  first  brought  to  Europe  by 
Delia  Valle  in  161G.  Others  were  procured 
at  the  expense  of  Archbishop  Usher.  It  is 
the  Hebrew  text  in  old  Hebrew  or  Samaritan 
characters,  witli  characteristic  various  readings. 
The  families  of  Samaritans  are  now  few,  and 
are  rapidly  diminishing. 

SAMGAR-NEBO— (7mf?;^er  of  Neho  (Jer. 
xxxix.  3) — probably  an  ecclesiastical  title  borne 
by  Nergal-sharezer.  (See  Babylon,  Nergal- 
sharezerJ 

SAMOS  (Acts  XX.  15)— an  island  in  the 
^gean  Sea,  or  Grecian  Archipelago,  at  which 
Paul  touched  on  his  passage  from  Greece  to 
Jerusalem.  It  is  situated  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Natolia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is 
about  70  miles  in  circumference,  containing 
not  more  than  12,000  inhabitants.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile,  producing  oil,  wine,  oranges, 
and  silk,  and  is  capable  of  fine  cultivation. 
Marble  is  at  present  found  in  the  island ;  and 
once  it  contained  a  temple  of  Juno,  whose 
remains  are  yet  visible.     It  was  the  birth- 

Elace  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  burial-place  of 
ycurgus. 

SAMOTHRACIA  (Acts  xvi.  11),  or  Samos 
of  Thrace— sm  island  in  the  Archipelago,  17 
miles  in  circumference,  lying  off  the  province 
of  Romania,  and  not  far  from  Thrace.  It  was 
passed  by  Paul  in  his  passage  from  Troas  to 
Philippi.  It  was  once  called  Samos ;  and  the 
word  Thracia  was  annexed  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Samos  above  mentioned.  The  name 
is  appropriate;  for  it  was  inhabited  by  emi- 
grants from  Samos  and  Thrace.  Once  cele- 
brated for  its  mysteries,  it  is  now  inhabited 
principally  by  fishermen,  and  in  many  parts  is 
covered  with  forests.  Its  modem  name  is 
Samandraki. 

SAiMSON  —  sun  (Judg.  xiii.  21)  —  son  of 
Manoah,  and  for  twenty  years  a  judge  of 
Israel.  The  circvunstances  attending  the 
annunciation  of  his  birth  are  remarkable  (Judg, 
xiii.  3-23:  see  Manoah);  and  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  gigantic  strength.  Con- 
trary to  the  wislies  of  his  parents,  who  were 
observers  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxxiv.  10 ;  Dent, 
vii.  3),  he  married  a  woman  of  Timnath, 
a  Philistine  city.  On  his  way  to  that  city  he 
slew  a  lion  (Judg.  xiv.  5-9),  and  afterwards 
found  in  the  carcase  of  the  beast  a  swarm  of 
bees;  and  he  ate  of  the  honey  himself,  and 
took  some  to  his  parents.  This  gave  rise  to 
an  enigma,  which  he  proi^ounded  at  his  mar-  I 
riage-feast,  promising  a  valuable  present  to  ' 
any  one  who  would  solve  it  within  seven  days,  i 

{provided  they  wovdd  make  a  like  present  to  ' 
lim  if  they  failed.  Unable  to  solve  the  riddle  | 
themselves,  they  reported  to  Samson's  wife,  1 
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who,  bv  the  most  urgent  entreaties,  had 
obtained  from  him  a  solution  of  it.  By  cruel 
threats  thej^  extorted  from  lier  the  secret,  and 
told  it  to  him.  But  he  knew  their  treachery; 
and  though  he  kept  his  word,  and  made  them 
the  present,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  lives 
of  thirty  of  their  countrymen.  He  also  forsook 
his  wife,  who  had  been  thus  false  to  hia 
interest.  On  returning  to  Timnath,  with  a 
view  to  a  reconcihation  with  his  wife,  he  foxmd 
she  had  married  again,  and  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  see  her.  He  immediately  caught 
300  foxes,  and  fastening  a  fire-brand  to  every 
pair  of  them,  let  them  loose  upon  the  fields 
and  vineyards  of  the  Philistines,  and  spread 
fire  and  desolation  over  the  country.  The 
Philistines,  to  be  avenged,  set  fire  to  the  house 
where  Samson's  wife  lived;  and  she  and  her 
father  were  burnt  in  it.  This  wanton  bar- 
barity drew  upon  them  again  the  vengeance 
of  Samson,  who  came  upon  them  and  routed 
them  with  immense  slaughter  (Judg.  xv.  1-8). 
(See  Fox.) 

He  then  took  up  his  abode  on  the  rock 
Etam,  in  the  territory  of  Judah,  whither  the 
Philistines  came  to  revenge  themselves,  laying 
waste  the  country  on  every  side.  Three  thou- 
sand of  the  men  of  Judah  remonstrated  with 
Samson  for  thus  exciting  the  resentment  of 
the  Philistines;  and  he  consented  that  they 
should  bind  him,  and  deliver  him  into  their 
hands.  This  thev  did;  but  in  the  midst  of 
their  exultations  he  burst  his  bands,  and  fell 
upon  his  enemies,  putting  1,000  of  them  to 
death  and  the  residue  to  flight  (Judg.  xv. 
9-19).  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  was 
miraculously  supplied  with  water  from  a  foun- 
tain oiiened  on  the  spot— not  in  the  jawbone 
with  which  he  had  slain  the  Philistines,  but  in 
the  place  where  the  bone  was  found  and  used. 

After  this  Samson  went  to  Gaza,  where  he 
attached  himself  to  Delilah,  a  mercenary 
woman,  by  whom,  after  a  variety  of  arts  and 
stratagems,  the  secret  of  his  great  strength 
was  discovered  to  lie  in  the  preservation  of  his 
hair — for  he  was  a  Nazarite  (Judg.  xvi.  17). 
The  Philistines  came  upon  him  while  he  was 
asleep,  removed  his  hair,  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass,  put  out  his  eyes,  carried  him 
to  Gaza,  and  threw  liim  into  prison.  Having 
thus  secured  their  formidable  foe,  the  Philis- 
tine nobles  assembled  for  a  feast  of  joy,  and,  to 
add  to  their  merriment,  they  proposed  to  have 
Samson  brought.  So  a  lad  led  him  in,  and 
sat  him  down  between  the  two  main  pillars  of 
the  house  where  the  nobles  and  a  multitude 
of  people,  both  men  and  women,  were  assem- 
bled, besides  3,000  persons  upon  the  roofs  of 
the  cloisters  around,  beholding  the  cruel  sport. 
Samson  requested  of  the  latl  that  had  charge 
of  him  to  rest  himself  sigainst  the  pillars  on 
either  side  of  him.  lliis  being  crranted,  he 
prayed  for  strength,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
pillars,  he  bowed  with  all  his  might,  carrying 
the  pillars  and  the  whole  structure  ^\ith  him, 
and  burying  himself  and  the  vast  multitude 
within  and  an>und  the  courts  in  one  common 
destruction.  Samson  is  ranked  \vith  the  com- 
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pany  of  the  faithful  (Heb.  xi.  32,  33).  (See 
Dwellings.) 

Samson's  mental  character  was  weak  and 
undecided  ;  his  spiritual  energies  were  as  feeble 
as  his  physical  frame  was  robust.  His  mind 
never  seems  to  have  been  developed,  and  he 
was  swayed  by  irregular  impulses.  He  had 
no  dignified  or  just  appreciation  of  his  status 
in  Israel.  He  was  not  devoid  of  patriotism, 
yet  it  exhibited  itself  in  moods  of  wayward 
impetuosity.  He  was  left  bj'-  his  cowardly 
contemporaries  to  feats  of  personal  valour. 
(See  Philistia.)  His  melancholy  end  may  be 
ascribed  not  so  much  to  a  burning  desire  for 
revenge,  as  to  a  mind  disordered  and  over- 
thrown by  the  baibarous  treatment  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected. 

SAMUEL.  The  most  probable  signification 
of  the  word  is,  heard  of  God.  Elkanah  and 
Hannah,  the  parents  of  Samuel,  dwelt  in 
Eamathaim-zophim,  a  town  situated  on  the 
southern  border  of  mount  Ephraim,  a  few 
miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  Although 
connected  with  Bethlehem  by  his  ancestors, 
the  father  of  Samuel  was  a  descendant  of 
Levi,  through  his  second  son,  Kohath  (1  Chr. 
vi.  27-34).  Elkanah  had  a  second  wife,  named 
Peninnah,  who  had  made  him  the  father  of 
several  sons  and  daughters;  but  Hannah,  his 
favourite  spouse,  was  yet  barren.  This  was 
the  occasion  of  much  uneasiness.  Hannah 
was  the  object  of  her  husband's  peculiar  love — 
a  circumstance  which  provoked  Peninnah  to 
jealousy,. and  naturally  led  her  to  tease  and 
harass  her  rival.  The  childless  spouse  was 
taunted  with  her  barrenness.  Even  the  sea- 
sons of  sacred  solemnity  were  not  free  from 
domestic  disquietude.  On  one  of  the  annual 
visits  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  when 
Elkanah  and  his  household  had  gone  up  "to 
worship  and  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  of 
hosts,"  the  spirit  of  his  beloved  wife  was  filled 
with  anguish  by  the  unceasing  provocations  of 
her  rival:  "she  wept,  and  did  not  eat."'  The 
afltectionate  and  tender  words  of  her  husband 
(1  Sam.  i.  8)  failed  to  soothe  her;  she  rose  in 
bitterness  of  soul,  went  to  the  tabernacle,  and, 
prostrating  herself  before  the  Lord,  besought 
him  to  pity  her  distress  and  give  her  "a 
man-child ; "  vowing,  in  the  event  of  a  favour- 
able respcmse,  to  consecrate  her  first-born  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  mark  his  special 
devotedness  by  training  him  to  some  of  the 
XJeculiar  habits  of  the  Nazarites.  Hannah 
continued  "instant  in  prayer"  till  interrupted 
by  the  rebuke  of  Eli  the  high  priest,  who  had 
mistaken  her  earnestness  for  drunkenness. 
Hannah's  touching  reply  at  once  removed  aU 
suspicion.  Eli  blessed  her  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  bade  her  depart  in  peace.  As  if 
conscious  from  that  moment  that  her  prayer 
had  not  been  offered  in  vain,  "the  woman 
went  her  way,  and  did  eat,  and  her  countenance 
was  no  more  sad."  Soon  after  their  return  to 
llamah,  Hannah  bare  a  son,  and  called  his 
name  Samuel,  because  she  had  asked  him  of 
the  Lord,  and,  in  a  living  child,  had  now  the 
surest  evidence  that  her  praj-er  had  been 
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heard.  As  soon  as  circumstances  permitted, 
she  returned  and  fulfilled  her  vow,  by  con- 
secrating Samuel  to  God  in  Shiloh.  "And 
the  child  did  minister  to  the  Lord  before  Eli 
the  priest." 

Born  in  such  circumstances,  the  young 
Samuel  naturally  excites  anticipations  of  no 
common  interest.  The  period  of  his  birth  was 
one  in  which  Israel  had  departed  widely  from 
the  love  and  service  of  Jehovah,  and  were 
reaping  the  pernicious  fruits  of  apostasy.  God 
was  their  only  king,  and  under  him  the  nation 
had  been  ruled  for  many  years  by  "judges;" 
but  the  rebellious  Hebrews  had  cast  off  their 
allegiance  both  to  the  Highest  and  his  vice- 
gerents. "  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel :  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes."  Nor  is  it  possible  to  speak 
more  favourably  of  matters  peculiarly  sacred. 
From  all  the  special  services  of  the  sanctuary 
"the  glory  had  departed,"  Degenerate  men 
filled  the  priesthood — men  who  spurned  the 
sacredness  of  the  expiatory  sacrifices,  and 
made  ' '  themselves  fat  with  the  chief  est  of  all 
the  offerings  of  Israel  "—men  who,  by  precept 
and  example,  "made  the  Lord's  people  to  I 
transgress."  And  we  have  no  very  direct  j 
evidence  that  the  people  did  not  love  to 
have  it  so;"  but  rather  the  indications  are 
not  obscure  that,  as  were  the  priests  in  char- 
acter and  conduct,  so  were  all  those  for  whom 
they  ministered  in  holy  things^ "men  abhorred 
the  offering  of  the  Lord."  In  these  times  of 
need,  a  child  given  in  answer  to  special  prayer, 
and  devoted  to  sacred  things  even  in  infancy, 
was  well  fitted  to  draw  the  attention  and 
excite  the  hopes  of  those  who  waited  for  better 
days  in  Israel. 

Brief,  but  significantly  interesting,  are  the 
notices  of  Samuel's  early  years  in  the  inspired 
narrative.  While  yet  "  a  child,"  he  was  girded 
with  a  linen  ephod,  after  the  fashion  of  the 

?riests,  and  employed  in  ministering  before  thp 
/ord.  This  ministry  of  Samuel  was  conducted 
in  the  i>resence  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  aged  Eli,  and  probably  consisted  of 
nothing  more  than  aiding  the  venerable  priest 
in  the  doing  of  some  of  the  less  sacred  parts  of 
the  tabernacle  service,  Hannah's  pious  care 
of  the  devoted  child  did  not  cease  when  she 
left  him  within  the  precincts  of  the  tabernacle. 
Year  by  year,  as  she  came  to  sacrifice  in  Shiloh, 
did  she  remember  her  darling  son,  and  brought 
him  a  "little  coat"  which  she  had  prepared 
with  laer  own  hands.  As  the  child  increased 
in  stature,  his  mind  gave  evidence  of  gi-eatly 
jjrofiting  by  the  favourable  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  been  placed.  His  character 
and  behaviour  were  such  as  to  win  the  appro- 
bation of  Jehovah ;  and  his  amiable  dispositit)n 
and  generous  conduct  made  him  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  "  The  child  Samuel  grew  on, 
and  was  in  favour  both  with  the  Lord  and 
also  with  men."  A  special  instance  of  Je- 
hovah's favour  was  bestowed  upon  this  young 
minister  in  the  tabernacle  before  the  days  of 
his  childhood  had  passed  away.  Oracular 
utterances  of  the  divine  will  were  "precious  iji 
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those  days."  The  "open  visiou"  had  been 
sealed  up,  because  the  wickedness  of  Israel  was 
very  great.  But,  notwithstanding  these  things, 
God  did  not  then  depart  from  his  usual  method 
of  making  known  beforehand  the  coming  of 
impending  judgments,  and  Samuel  was  em- 
ployed to  convey  the  awful  tidings.  After  the 
services  of  the  day,  Eli  and  his  youthful  at- 
tendant had  retired  to  rest,  and  soon  Samuel 
was  aroused  by  a  thrice-repeated  call  from 
God.  This  being  the  first  of  such  divine  mani- 
festations, the  child  knew  not  the  voice  which 
called  him,  but  'suj^posing  that  his  aged 
guardian  required  his  presence,  went  at  every 
call,  and  stood  before  the  priest.  "Eli  per- 
ceived that  the  Lord  had  called  the  child," 
and  showed  him  how  to  act.  Samuel  obeyed. 
Jehovah  appeared  again,  and  made  known  his 
will.  The  oracle  foretold  the  swift  destruction 
of  Eli's  wicked  house.  This  was  Samuel's  in- 
troduction to  the  prophetic  office ;  and  soon  did 
the  voice  of  revelation  become  familiar  to  his 
youthful  ear.  Samuel  began  and  continued 
to  prophecy  under  the  guidance  of  God,  who 
never  permitted  the  words  of  his  servant  to 
remain  unfidfilled ;  so  that  all  Israel  knew  and 
trusted  in  Samuel  as  a  faithful  prophet  of  the 
Lord.  Jehovah  api)eared  again  and  dwelt  in 
Shiloh;  and  from  the  sanctuary  there, -as  from 
"  the  secret  place  of  thundering,"  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty  was  received  by  Samuel,  and 
conveyed  to  all  Israel. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  all  that  Scripture 
records  of  Samuel's  childhood  and  youth.  His 
next  appearance  on  the  page  of  history  is  in 
that  highly  important  ana  responsible  charac- 
ter which  the  prophets  possessed  under  the 
Jewish  theocracy  as  the  representatives  of 
"  the  Great  King."  For  a  considerable  period 
Israel  had  been  made  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits 
of  their  wicked  doings.  They  had  been  smitten 
in  battle  by  the  Philistines ;  the  ark  of  God 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  their  enemies  ; 
Eli  and  his  sons,  a  family  of  priests,  had  been 
cut  off  in  one  day.;  and  all  that  was  excellent 
in  Israel  seemed  to  have  departed.  "  Ichabod — 
Where  is  the  glory:?  "  Twenty  long  years  passed 
away,  and  the  traces  of  these  calamities  had 
not  been  entirely  effaced.  The  ark,  though 
free  from  captivity,  had  not  been  restored  to 
its  proper  place.  But  the  design  of  these 
chastisements  had  been  accomplished.  The 
wickedness  of  the  people  had  been  arrested, 
then-  pride  brovght  low,  and  now,  in  a  spirit 
of  true  penitence,  "all  the  house  of  Israel 
lamented  after  the  Lord."  Tliis  was  a  fit 
time  for  the  jH-ophet  to  proclaim  and  assert 
the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah.  He  was  true  to 
his  Divine  Master,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
test  the  sincerity  of  Israel's  grief,  and  the 
strength  of  their  aspirations  after  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  by  demanding  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  idol  worshij),  and  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  heait  to  serve  him,  and  "him  alone. 
The  people  complied ;  and  Samuel  invited  all 
Israel  to  assemble  at  Mizpeh,  that,  in  their 
presence,  he  might  intercede  with  the  Lord  on 
their  behalf.    The  tribes  met  at  the  appointed 
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city,  acknowledged  their  transgression,  ex- 
pressed their  i)enitence,  and  witli  fasting  and 
{)rayer  renewed  their  allegiance  to  tlie  King  of 
leaven.  Here  we  have  the  first  intimation  of 
Samuel  exercising  the  functions  of  judge  in 
Israel  (1  Sam.  vii.  6),  probably  because  that 
day  he  was  chosen  by  the  assembled  people  to 
fill  the  office  which  had  been  vacant  since  Eli's 
death.  The  placing  of  themselves  under  the 
prophet's  regency,  as  God's  vicegerent,  was  a 
formal  confession  of  the  anarchy,  confusion, 
and  misery  which  their  lawless  conduct  had 
produced,  and  a  formal  placing  of  themselves 
under  the  government  and  protection  of  Him 
who  had  been  the  Divine  Ruler  and  Keener  of 
Israel.  The  benefits  invariably  connected  with 
such  a  position  were  soon  exiierienced  as  in 
times  of  old. 

While  Samuel  and  the  Israelites  were  so 
interestingly  engaged,  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines made  war  against  them.  At  the  people's 
request,  Samuel  offered  a  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  and  began  to  cry  for  divine  protection. 
His  prayer  was  heard.  "The  Lord  thundered 
with  a  great  thunder  on  that  day  upon  the 
Philistines,"  and,  by  his  powerful  voice,  so 
filled  them  with  dismay,  that  they  were  easily 
vanquished  and  put  to  flight  before  tlie  men  of 
Israel.  Samuel  remembered  to  give  due  praise 
and  thanks  unto  Jehovah,  and  erected  an 
"Ebenezer"  to  commemorate  the  signal  vic- 
tory they  had  won  by  his  almighty  help.  This 
effective  triumph  entirely  prevented  any  more 
attacks  from  Philistia  during  "  all  the  days  of 
Samuel."  The  fame  of  the  prophet  was  now 
thoroughly  established.  In  every  respect  he 
had  shown  himself  worthy  of  popular  con- 
fidence. He  was  confirmed  in  the  regency, 
and  made  an  annual  circuit  of  the  coimtry  to 
discharge  the  more  special  duties  of  his  office. 
His  head-quarters  were  at  Ramah,  where  was 
his  own  residence,  and  where,  also,  he  had 
erected  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  Under  his  reign 
Israel  was  peaceful  and  prosperous. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Samuel  for  several 
years.  It  may  safely  be  concluded,  however, 
that  during  this  long  period  the  prophet-judge 
continued  faithful  to  God,  and  faithful  to  the 
nation  over  which  he  ruled;  and  also  that 
under  an  administration  of  integrity  and  jus- 
tice Israel  dwelt  safely,  and  enjoyed  its  rich 
reward. 

But  a  different  scene  now  presents  itself. 
In  his  old  age  Samuel  had  devolved  the  duty 
of  judging  upon  his  two  sons,  Joel  and  Abiah. 
The  young  men  walked  not  in  their  father's 
footsteps.  Fear  of  God  and  hatred  of  cove- 
tousness  were  no  prominent  traits  in  their 
character.  "They  turned  aside  after  lucre, 
and  took  bribes,  and  perverted  judgment." 
Such  procedure  could  not  but  be  offensive  to 
the  men  of  Israel.  Their  reminiscences  of 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  and  the  fearful  state  of 
things  which  prevailed  under  their  misrule 
during  the  dotage  of  Eli,  were  too  vivid  to 
permit  a  tame  submission  to  the  iniquitous 
doings  of  the  sons  of  Samuel.  Dreading  the 
worst  of  evils  for  the  kingdom,  and  rushing,  03 
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the  populace  are  apt  to  do,  to  an  unhappy 
3xtreme,  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  Ramali, 
laid  their  grievances  and  their  fears  before  the 
aged  prophet,  and  begged  him  to  make  them  a 
king  to  judge  them,  like  the  nations  of  the 
heathen,  as  their  great  remedy  for  existing 
and  impending  danger.  Samuel  perceived  the 
evil  nature  of  their  proposal,  and  was  dis- 
pleased; but  before  giving  any  decision,  he 
first  sought  direction  from  on  high.  Jehovah, 
in  his  reply,  pointed  out  the  true  nature  of 
their  rebellious  conduct — for  Him  had  they 
rejected,  in  accordance  with  the  perverse 
character  of  the  nation ;  but,  as  the  best  means 
of  punishing  their  wickedness,  he  bade  his 
servant  comply  with  their  request,  after  a 
solemn  protest  and  exhibition  of  the  evils 
which  would  be  entailed.  In  the  face  of  all 
remonstrance,  and  with  "the  manner  of  the 
king  that  should  reign  over  them"  fully  set 
forth,  the  people  persisted  in  their  demand ; 
and  Samuel,  under  divine  direction,  at  length 
complied.  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  was  chosen, 
anointed,  and  designed  to  the  regal  ofiice. 
The  prophet  then  invited  the  tribes  to  meet 
him  at  Mizpeh,  and  after  another  pointed 
remonstrance  proceeded  to  choose  them  a  king. 
In  accordance  with  previous  indications  of 
God's  will,  the  lot  fell  upon  Saul,  who  was 
brought  forth,  and  hailed  as  sovereign  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  At  Gilgal  the 
people  were  again  assembled,  and  Saul  was 
formally  installed  into  the  kingdom  by  "  sacri- 
fices and  offerings  before  the  Lord."  "And 
all  the  men  of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly."  (See 
Saul.)  Samuel  took  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  called  every  man  of  them  to  wit- 
ness, before  the  Lord  and  before  his  anointed, 
to  the  integrity  and  uprightness  of  all  that  he 
^lad  done  as  judge  in  the  midst  of  them.  With 
one  voice  the  people  testified  to  the  excellence 
of  his  government.  He  then  proceeded  once 
more  to  call  attention  to  the  wickedness  they 
had  perpetrated  in  demanding  a  king,  and 
ai)pealed  to  God  to  vindicate  what  he  had 
said.  Jehovah  rej^lied  in  thunder  and  in  tem- 
pest. All  the  people  trembled,  and  implored 
the  prophet's  prayers  on  their  behalf,  confess- 
ing that  to  all  their  other  sins  they  had  added 
"this  evil."  Samuel  exhorted  them  to  hope 
stiU  in  God,  and  continue  faithful  in  his  service, 
then  should  they  enjoy  his  intercession  and 
instruction;  and,  what  was  far  better,  then 
should  they  enjoy  the  favour  and  blessing  of 
Jehovah. 

For  a  short  space  Saul  ruled  well  in  Israel ; 
but  the  crown  was  too  heavy  for  his  giddy 
head,  and  it  soon  tottered  and  fell.  Presuming 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  Lord  to  propitiate  his 
favour  and  invite  his  assistance  in  a  war  with 
the  Philistines,  Saul  was  met  with  a  stern 
rebuke  from  Samuel,  who  pointed  out  his 
sacrilegious  conduct,  and  informed  him  that 
his  kingdom  would  be  eventually  wrested  from 
him,  and  given  by  the  Lord  to  "a  man  after 
his  own  heart."  A  second  time  did  the  reck- 
less king  provoke  the  condemnation  of  the 
aijed  prophet.  Saul  and  his  peorile  had  been 
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commissioned  to  destroy  the  men  of  Amalek 
and  all  their  possessions ;  but,  chiefly  through 
feelings  of  avarice,  they  had  only  partially 
done  their  duty.  An  equivocal  account  by 
Saul  of  what  had  been  done  proved  only  a  vain 
excuse  to  the  seer's  discerning  mind.  He 
charged  the  monarch  with  his  sin;  reminded 
him  of  the  low  estate  of  his  early  years,  his 
subsequent  elevation  to  royal  honours,  and  the 
consequent  ingratitude  of  his  disobedience ; 
and  assured  him  that  the  Lord  had  rejected 
him  from  being  king.  Samuel  parted  from 
his  sovereign  with  feelings  of  pungent  grief, 
and  retired  to  Eamah;  and  from  that  hour 
"  came  no  more  to  see  Saul  till  the  day  of  his 
death." 

The  prophet  was  not  permitted  to  indulge  in 
unavailing  sorrow.  A  neighbour  of  Saul  had 
been  chosen  of  Jehovah  to  wear  the  forfeited 
crown.  Samuel  was  commissioned  to  go  to 
Bethlehem  and  anoint  one  of  Jesse's  sons  as 
the  destined  king  of  IsraeL  He  did  so,  and 
thence  returned  to  Eamah.  (See  David.) 
The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at 
Naioth,  in  liamah — most  probably  superin- 
tending or  conducting  the  "schools  of  the 
prophets  "  which  existed'Mjhere.  His  influence 
in  the  state  never  waned  while  he  lived.  God 
spake  by  him,  and  all  Israel  reverenced  hia 
words.  Although  formally  deprived  of  his 
regency  when  Saul  became  king,  "  Samuel 
judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life."  At 
length,  when  "old  and  full  of  days,"  Samuel 
died;  and  all  the  Israelites,  having  assembled 
to  do  him  honour  and  bewail  his  loss,  com- 
mitted his  body  to  the  grave  "  in  his  house  at 
Eamah." 

In  almost  every  aspect  Samuel  is  a  person 
of  peculiar  interest.  The  child  Samuel  is  a 
choice  pattern  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  the 
youthful  mind  and  character.  His  early  de- 
votement  to  Jehovah,  his  constant  ministering 
in  the  sanctuary,  his  distinguished  and  con- 
sistent piety,  his  amiable  disposition,  his  un- 
ceasing improvement,  his  high  favour  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man,  and  his  singular  pros- 
perity in  all  his  ways,  are  features  well  fitted 
to  make  him  a  prominent  example  for  children 
of  every  age.  The  man  Samuel  realized  aU 
the  hopes  which  the  excellences  of  his  youth 
were  fitted  to  excite.  Holiness  and  upright- 
ness pervaded  every  thought  and  action. 
Fidelity  to  Jehovah  and  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  Israel  characterized  all  his  movements. 
Especially  he  was  a  man  of  prayer,  as  well 
became  one  who  was  a  living  answer  to  per- 
severing supplication.  As  an  intercessor  he 
had  power  with  God,  and  prevailed.  In  Jer. 
XV.  1  and  Ps.  xcix.  6,  he  is  compared  to  Moses 
and  Aaron.  Eeference  is  made  to  particular 
acts,  which  indicate  a  large  amount  of  activity 
and  zeal  in  the  service  of  God  (1  Chr.  ix.  22 ; 
xxvi.  28;  xxix.  29). 

Samuel,  books  of.  The  books  of  Samuel 
contain  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  Being  contem- 
poraries., though  xmequal  in  age,  and  successors 
m  the  high  office  of  chief  ruler  in  Israel,  their 
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biographies  are  necessarily  much  intertwined. 
The  times  to  which  the  histoi-y  relates  were  in 
the  saddest  sense  seasons  of  trouble.  By  the 
imbecility  of  the  later  judges,  the  nation  had 
degenerated  into  a  state  of  lawless  confusion. 
Separated,  as  they  were,  by  the  division  of 
tribes,  into  distinct  communities,  each  section 
had  assumed  a  degree  of  independence  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  national  confedera- 
tion and  prosperous  tranquillity.  The  annals, 
therefore,  which  record  a  transition  from  this 
state,  and  the  chief  persons  who  took  part  in 
the  important  changes,  necessarily  possess  a 
large  degree  of  interest.  Samuel  is  first  intro- 
duced by  the  sacred  penman,  who  fills  up  the 
first  seven  chapters  by  a  notice  of  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  his  birth ;  a  glimpse 
of  the  low  state  of  religion  and  morals  which 
characterized  both  rulers,  priests,  and  people ; 
an  account  of  Samuel's  call  and  introduction 
to  the  prophetic  office;  the  calamities  which 
befel  Israel  in  a  warlike  engagement  with  the 
Philistines,  when  the  sons  of  Eli  and  much 
people  were  slain,  and  the  ark  of  God  taken 
captive;  the  election  of  Samuel  to  the  office  of 
judge ;  his  success  in  battle ;  his  upright 
government ;  his  peaceful  reign ;  and  his  strict 
attention  to  religious  duty.  The  sacred 
annalist  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  regency  of 
Samuel's  sons ;  their  misrule  j  the  disaffection 
and  fears  of  the  people ;  their  resolute  demand 
for  a  king  to  reign  over  them ;  Samuel's  fidelity 
to  the  theocracy,  and  reluctance  to  yield  to 
the  popular  clamour;  and  the  anointing,  selec- 
tion, and  proclamation  of  Saul  as  the  first 
monarch  in  IsraeL  These  things  fill  up  the 
next  five  chapters.  Saul  now  occupies  the 
foreground  of  the  history  for  a  considerable 
space.  There  are  briefly  noticed  his  early 
degeneracy;  the  expostulations  of  the  prophet, 
and  his  announcement  that  the  kingdom  would 
be  wrested  from  the  son  of  Kish  and  given  to 
another ;  the  choice  and  consecration  of  David ; 
the  melancholy  and  distress  of  Saul ;  his  fre- 
quent wars  with  his  neighbours;  his  enmity 
against  David,  and  frequent  attempts  to  take 
away  his  life;  and  the  inglorious  death  of 
himself  and  Jonathan  his  son  in  mount  Gilboa, 
where  Israel  had  been  vanquished  by  the 
Philistines.  This  last  event  is  recorded  at  the 
end  of  book  first.  IMuch  of  the  preceding 
annals,  however,  is  taken  up  with  the  history 
of  David,  where  he  plays  an  extensive,  tho'.igh 
only  a  secondary  part.  The  inspired  narrator 
tells  of  David's  introduction  at  court  as  a  skil- 
ful musician,  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the 
troubled  spirit  of  Saul;  his  encounter  with 
Goliath;  his  consequent  fame  throughout  all 
Israel;  his  subsequent  exploits,  his  dangers, 
and  his  escai)es  while  "hunted  like  a  partridge 
on  the  mountains"  by  his  inveterate  royal 
persecutor. 

The  historian  proceeds  in  the  second  book 
to  give  the  details  of  David's  history.  There 
are  recorded  his  gradual  progress  to  the  sum- 
mit of  power;  his  taking  of  Jerusalem  and 
constituting  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom; 
his  biinging  up  the  ark  from  Gibeah  to  the 
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metropolis;  his  resolution  and  preparation  to 
build  a  temple  to  Jehovah ;  his  varioiis  warn 
and  singular  successes;  and  his  enlargement 
and  settling  of  all  tlie  borders  of  IsraeL 
David's  respect  for  the  principles  of  tho 
divine  government,  his  attachment  to  religious 
matters,  and  his  eminent  piety,  are  sot  forth 
with  due  prominence ;  and  his  faults  and 
misfortunes  are  not  overlooked.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  conceal  his  distrustfulness  in  equi- 
vocating to  Achish,  his  wickedness  towards 
Uriah  and  Bathsheba,  or  his  haughtiness  in 
numbering  the  people.  The  domestic  trials  of 
the  royal  psalmist  arising  from  polygam)', 
that  bane  of  Oriental  households,  are  noticed 
with  sufficient  minuteness ;  and  the  multifarious 
evils  which  accrued  to  the  kingdom  and  the 
monarch  from  Absalom's  unnatural  rebellion, 
are  preserved  in  graphic  and  striking  colours. 
A  specimen  of  the  divine  songs  of  David, 
con-esponding  almost  entirely  with  the  eigh- 
teenth in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  the  last 
effusion  which  "the  sweet  singer"  penned, 
are  given  towards  the  close;  and  the  history 
terminates  abruptly,  after  mentioning  the 
numbering  of  the  people,  the  judgment  which 
followed,  and  the  becoming  penitence  of  the 
king  and  his  smitten  subjects.  Throughout, 
thei  narrative  is  varied  and  enlivened  by  frag- 
ments of  Hebrew  poetry — such  as  Hannah's 
song  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10),  the  song  of  the  bow  (2 
Sam.  i.  19-27),  and  David's  thanksgiving  (2 
Sam.  vii.  17)— poetry  at  once  beautiful  in 
composition  and  interesting  and  elevated  in 
the  sentiments  it  breathes. 

The  authorship  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  and 
the  date  of  their  compilation,  are  matters  in- 
volved in  considerable  obscurity.  An  old 
opinion  ascribes  the  work  to  the  pen  of  Sam- 
uel; but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have 
written  it  in  its  present  form, — othenvise  he 
not  only  recorded  his  own  death,  but  very 
much  that  occurred  after  that  event.  The 
notion  is  founded  on  the  words  in  1  Chr.  xxix. 
29.  But  these  words  by  no  means  prove 
Samuel  to  be  the  author  of  the  l)ooks  which 
bear  his  name,  though  they  are  fitted  to  sug- 
gest a  very  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
It  was  customary  with  the  prophets  to  keep  a 
register  of  all  the  leading  events  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived  (1  Sam.  x.  25),  and  to  such 
records  the  passage  quoted  from  Chronicles 
may  refer.  Samuel,  riathan,  and  Gad  lived 
and  occupied  prominent  stations  as  prophets 
during  the  most  important  periods  of  the  times 
of  David.  In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the 
government,  and  the  events  of  Saul's  reign, 
the  register  of  Samuel  would  naturally  contain 
the  chief  points  of  Da\id's  early  history ;  the 
narrative  of  the  prophet  Gad,  who  attended 
the  son  of  Jesse  in  his  wanderings  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5),  wouhl  embrace  the  leading  points  in 
this  section  of  his  life;  and  the  >vritings  of 
Nathan  would  fill  up  what  was  lacking  of  the 
events  of  David's  rei;-;n,  and  the  occurrences  of 
his  more  advanceil  years.  The  works  of  these 
three  seers,  therefore,  would  contain  all  the 
materials  of  the  books  of  Samuel.  The  com- 
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piler  had  before  him  also  the  book  of  Jasher— a 
collection  of  national  odes,  from  which  the '  'Song 
of  the  Bow,"  and,  it  may  be,  most  of  the  other 
poetic  fragments,  were  extracted.  It  is  there- 
fore a  compilation  from  records  contempor- 
aneous with  the  events  which  they  narrate, 
and  cannot  be  placed  later  in  composition  than 
the  reign  of  Ilehoboam.  At  the  same  time 
the  credibility  rests  on  a  most  sure  word  of 
testimony — the  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Actsxiii.  22;  Heb.  i.  5,  are  respectively 
quoted  from  1  Sam.  xiii.  14;  2  Sam.  vii.  14. 
Several  objections  have  been  taken  to  the 
harmony  and  consistency  of  the  compilation. 
(See  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature, 
where  these  objections  are  discussed.) 

The  general  lessons  which  these  annals  seem 
designed  and  fitted  to  exhibit  for  our  "instruc- 
tion in  righteousness"  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  in  the  saying  of  an  apostle,  "  Godliness  is 
profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come."  Fidelity  to  the  God  of  heaven,  as  the 
king  who  reigned  in  Jeshurun,  in  things  civil 
as  well  as  sacred,  and  a  strict  and  full  perform- 
ance of  every  ordinance  of  his  appointment, 
were  invariably  followed  with  personal,  and 
domestic,  and  national  prosperity,  while  the 
oj^posite  conduct  was  never  left  unpunished. 
God  always  displayed  himself  as  the  watchful 
guardian  of  his  sovereign  rights.  Whether  in 
the  venerable  Eli  or  the  anointed  Saul, 
neglect  of  duty  or  open  impiety  received  its 
"just  recompense  of  reward."  Whether  in 
the  "child  Samuel"  or  the  renowned  David, 
every  instance  of  respect  for  the  divine 
authority,  and  every  act  of  holy  obedience, 
won  the  approbation,  and  was  followed  by  the 
blessing  of  Jehovah. 

SANBALLAT  (Neh.  ii.  10),  the  governor 
of  the  Samaritans,  was  a  native  of  Horon  or 
Horonaim,  and  is  hence  called  the  Horonite. 
He  was  very  inimical  to  the  Jews,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  every  means  of  force  and  fraud 
to  hinder  Nehemiah  in  the  work  of  rebuilding 
the  temple  (Neh.  vi.  1-9). 

SANCTIFY  (Exod.  xiii.  2)  is  to  prepare  or 
pet  apart  persons  or  things  to  a  holy  use. 
Such  a  symbolic  use  of  the  phrase  is  very 
common  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  term 
sanctifi cation,  when  applied  to  men,  denotes 
that  effect  ot  God's  Spirit  upon  the  soul,  by 
which  it  is  made  "  meet  for  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light."  It  comprehends  all  the 
graces  of  knowledge,  faith,  love,  repentance, 
humility,  &c. ,  and  the  exercise  of  them  towards 
God  and  man  (2  Thess.  ii.  13 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2).  It 
is  a  process  by  which  the  soul  is  cleansed  from 
the  pollution  and  delivered  from  the  power  of 
Bin,  and  at  the  same  time  endued  with  those 
spiritual  graces  above  named,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  taste  or  fitness  for  the  joys 
or  employments  of  the  heavenly  world  (Heb. 
xii.  14).  Sanctification  is  the  fruit  of  union  to 
Christ  by  faith ;  and  it  is  in  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  that 
the  soul  becomes  the  subject  of  the  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Spirit  (John  xvii.  17).  x  rem 
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this  inward  sanctification  proceeds  everj"  good 
word  and  work.  It  is  thus  carefully  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  act  of  justification— the 
divine  j)ardon  and  acceptance  of  the  sinner 
(Titus  ii.  11-14).  When  Christ  speaks  of  sanc- 
tifying himself  (John  -xvii.  19),  it  is  in  allusion 
to  the  vow  which  required  the  sacrifice  to  be 
set  apart  to  a  holy  use.  He  separates  or 
dedicates  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  them. 

SANCTUAEY  (Ps.  xx.  2)— a  holy  or  sanc- 
tified place.  By  this  name  that  part  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  was  called  which  was  the 
most  secret  and  most  retired,  in  which  was 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  where  none  but 
the  high  priest  might  enter,  and  he  only  once 
a  year,  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation  (Lev. 
iv.  0).  It  is  also  applied  to  the  furniture  of 
the  laoly  place  (Num.  x.  21) ;  the  apartment 
where  the  golden  candlestick,  table  of  show- 
bread,  altar  of  incense,  &c.,  stood  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
18) ;  and  to  the  whole  tabernacle  or  temple 
(Josh.  xxiv.  26;  2  Chr.  xx.  8).  It  is  called 
the  "sanctuary  of  strength,"  because  it  was  a 
strong  place  and  easily  fortified,  and  it  belonged 
to  God,  the  strength  of  Israel  (Dan.  xi.  31) ; 
a  "worldly  sanctuary,"  as  it  was  of  a  carnal 
and  earthly  or  typical  na^ture  (Heb.  ix.  1).  It 
is  also  applied  to  any  place  appointed  for  the 
public  worship  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  17) ;  to 
heaven,  where  God  and  his  holy  angels  and 
saints  for  ever  dwell  (Ps.  cii.  19) ;  and  in  allu- 
sion to  the  Jewish  sanctuary,  whose  brazen  altar 
protected  petty  criminals.  A  place  of  refuge 
and  shelter  is  called  a  sanctuary  (Isa.  viii.  14; 
Ezek.  xi.  16).     (See  Tabernacle,  Temple.) 

SANDALS.     (See  Clothes.) 

SANHEDRIM.     (See  Council.) 

SAPHIR— a  town  of  Judah  (Mic.  i.  11). 
Various  identifications  have  been  proposed — ■ 
as  one  of  two  or  three  villages,  called  es- 
Sawafir,  south-east  of  Ashdod;  or  Safariyeh, 
near  Lydda. 

SAPPHIRA.     (See  Ananias.) 

SAPPHIRE  (Exod.  xxviii.  18)— a  precious 
stone,  and  surpassed  in  beauty,  lustre,  and 
hardness  only  by  the  diamond.  Its  colour  is  a 
deep  azure,  like  the  sky  (whence  perhaps  the 
allusion,  Exod.  xxiv.  10;  Ezek.  i.  26;  x.  1). 
The  sapphire  was  the  second  stone  in  the 
high  priest's  breastplate.  It  is  probably  laj 
lazuli. 

SARAI — meaning  my  princess — is  first  intn  <- 
duced  to  us  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  witli 
Abram,  in  these  significant  terms, — "  But 
Sarai  was  barren;  and  she  had  no  child."  She 
went  forth  with  her  husband  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  and  they  dwelt  in  Haran.  Becaus(> 
of  the  famine  which  was  sore  in  the  land  > 
Canaan,  Abram  went  to  sojourn  in  Egyp  . 
Knowing  that  his  wife  was  very  "  fair  to  look 
upon,"  he  trembled  for  her  safety  and  his  own, 
if  it  were  knoA\Ti  in  Egypt  that  she  was  his 
spouse ;  therefore  he  persuaded  Sarai  to  sa>' 
tmto  the  Egyi^tians  that  she  was  his  sistei-. 
Abram's  suspicions  were  not  unfoundel. 
When  the  princes  of  Egjq)t  beheld  the  bea\iti- 
ful  Hebrew,  they  commended  her  befor.; 
Pharaoh,  and  he  commanded  that  she  should 
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be  brought  into  his  harem.  Had  not  God 
interposed  in  a  miraculous  manner  for  her 
deliverance,  it  is  to  be  feared  no  effort  of 
Abrara's  could  have  saved  her ;  for  a  woman 
once  introduced  into  the  harem  of  an  Eastern 
king  remains  there  for  life,  or  at  all  events 
during  the  life  of  the  king.  'The  Lord  plagued 
Pharaoh  because  of  Sarai,  Abrain's  wife,  and 
Pharaoh  returned  her  to  her  husband,  reprov- 
ing him  for  his  treachery,  and  sent  him  away- 
cut  of  Egypt.  Sarai  longed  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  imagined  that  she  could 
further  it,  and  therefore  persuaded  Abram  to 
take  Hagar  her  maid  to  be  his  secondary  wife, 
saying,  "  It  may  be  I  may  obtain  children  by 
her."  Hagar's  pregnancy  filled  her  with  pride 
over  Sarai.  Sai'ai,  excited  with  passion,  un- 
justly rei^roached  Abram,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  cause  of  Hagar's  insolence.  Hagar  fled 
from  the  patriarch's  household;  but,  warned 
by  a  vision,  returned,  God  appeared  again 
unto  Abram,  and  promised  him  a  son  of  Sarai 
his  wife,  and  that  from  henceforth  he  should 
call  her  Sarah,  the  princess.  Again  the  Lord 
aj^peared  unto  Abraham  in  the  plains  of 
Mamre,"  and  renewed  the  promise  which  he 
had  already  made,  of  Sarah's  having  a  son. 
On  this  occasion  Sarah  overheard  the  conver- 
sation which  passed  between  the  Lord  and 
Abraham,  and  her  heart  was  filled  with  un- 
belief. She  laughed  in  derision  at  what  she 
thought  the  impossibility  of  the  promise  being 
fulfilled,  forgetful  that  with  God  nothing  is  too 
hard.  After  this  Abniham  and  Sarah  so- 
jovuTied  in  Gerar,  and  again  practised  the 
dissimulation  with  Abimelech  which  they  had 
already  done  with  Pharaoh,  calling  each  other 
lirother  and  sister.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
Sarah  seems  to  have  retained  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  although  of  such  an  advanced  age. 
Again  the  Lord  interfered  in  a  remarkable 
manner  for  Sarah's  restoration  to  her  husband ; 
and  Abimelech  rejiroved  them  by  his  extra- 
ordinary kindness  and  generosity.  According 
to  the  promise  of  the  Lord,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed Sarah  bore  Abraham  a  son  in  his  old 
age ;  and  she  rejoiced  over  the  birth  of  Isaac 
with  great  joy.  She  was  also  to  be  the  mother 
of  many  nations ;  her  seed  was  to  be  as  "  the 
sand  of  the  sea-shore  for  multitude."  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that,  amid  the  joy  of  her 
heart,  there  could  be  no  room  for  bitterness; 
but  when  she  saw  the  son  of  the  bond-woman 
mocking,  her  indignant  spirit  could  not  brook 
the  insult,  and  she  commanded  Abraham  to 
cast  out  the  bond -woman  and  her  child. 
Ishmael  and  his  mother  obtained  their  freedom 
by  a  summary  dismissal.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that,  hard  as  Sarah's  disposition  on  some 
points  seems  to  have  been,  she  was  yet  in  sub- 
jection to  her  husband, — she  herself  dared  not 
to  send  Hagar  and  het  son  away.  (See  Hagar.  ) 
Scripture  says  of  her,  that  she  "  obeyed 
Abraham,  calling  him  lord;  "her  faith  is  also 
commended  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Nothing  more  is 
related  of  Sarah  but  her  age  and  death.  She 
died  in  Kirjath-arba,  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
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when  she  was  an  hundred  and  seven-and* 
twenty  years  old.  Aliruham  mourned  for  her  ; 
and  she  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelaii. 

SARDINE.     (See  Sardius). 

SARDIS  (Rev.  i.  11)— a  city  of  ancient 
Lydia,  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia.  Its  modern  name  is  Sert 
Kalessi,  and  it  lies  about  30  miles  south- 
east of  Thyatira,  and  2  miles  south  of  the 
river  Hermus.  It  is,  however,  but  a  miserable 
village,  inhabited  chiefly  by  shepherds,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  stopping-places  of  the  Persian 
caravans.  The  original  city  was  plundered  by 
Cyrus,  and  afterwards  desolated  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  ruins  of  it  being  still  visible  a  little 


distance  to  the  south  of  the  present  town. 
Nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  but  a  few  mud  huts, 
inhabited  by  ignorant,  stupid,  filthy  Turks; 
and  the  only  men  who  bear  the  Christian  name 
are  at  work  all  day  in  their  mill.  Everything 
seems  as  if  God  had  cursed  the  place,  and  left 
it  to  the  dominion  of  Satan.  A  modern  tra- 
veller says, — "  I  sat  beneath  the  sky  of  Asia,  to 
gaze  upon  the  ruins  of  Sardis  from  the  banks 
of  the  golden-sanded  Pactolus.  Beside  me 
were  the  cliffs  of  that  Acropolis  which,  cen- 
turies before,  the  hardy  IVIedian  scaled  while 
leading  on  the  conquering  Persians,  whose 
tents  had  covered  the  veiy  spot  on  which  I  was 
reclining.  Before  me  were  the  vestiges  of  what 
had  been  the  palace  of  the  gorgeous  Croesus ; 
within  its  walb  were  once  congregated  the 
wisest  of  mankind,  Thales,  Cleobulus,  and 
Solon.  Far  in  the  distance  were  the  gigantic 
tumuli  of  the  Lydian  monarchs ;  and  around 
them  spread  those  very  plains  once  troddenby 
the  countless  hosts  of  Xerxes,  when  hurrying 
on  to  find  a  sepulchre  at  Marathon,  But  all, 
all  had  passed  away  !  There  were  before  me 
the  fanes  of  a  dead  religion,  the  tombs  of 
forgotten  monarchs,  and  the  pahn-treo  that 
waved  in  the  banquet-hall  of  kings." 

SARDIUS  (Exod.  xxviii.  17),  or  SARDINE 
(Rev.   iv.   3),    commonly  called    agate,   is   a 

Erecious  stone  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish, 
ighly  valued  for  seals  and  ornaments.  The 
finest  specimens  are  from  Judea  and  from 
Sardis,  whence  the  name.     (See  Sardonyx.) 

SARDONYX  (Rev,   xxi,  20)- a   precious 

stone    combining    the    appearances    of    the 

sardius  and  on\TC,   whence  its  name;    or  it 

may  resemble  the  former  in  colour  and  the 
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latter  in  species.  Both  the  above  are  species 
of  agate,  and  are  found  in  great  perfection  in 
Judea.  The  colours  are  circular  strealcs  of 
black  and  red. 

SAEEPTA  (Lukeiv.  26),  or  ZAREPHATH 
(2  Ki.  xvii.  9)— a  Gentile  town  lying  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  belonging  to  the  latter.  Its  modern 
name  is  Sura-fend.  Though  there  were  many 
widows  in  Israel  distressed  with  the  prevailing 
famine,  Elijah  was  not  sent  to  them,  but  to  a 
Sidonian  widow  in  Sarepta. 

S  ARGON  (Isa.  xx.  1)— a  king  of  Nineveh  and 
founder  of  the  last  dynasty.  His  name,  Sar- 
gona,  on  the  monuments,  means  king  de  facto, 
implying  that  he  was  a  usurper.  (See  Nine- 
veh.) Sargon  was,  before  the  recent  dis- 
coveries, sometimes  identified  with  Esarhaddon, 
his  grandson. 

SARON.     (See  Shaeon.) 

SARSECHIM  (Jer.  xxxix._  3)— perhaps 
the  same  with  Nebushasban  (which  see). 

SATAN  (1  Chr.  xxi.  1)— a  Hebrew  word 
signifying  an  enemy ;  and  in  Scripture  it  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  devil,  who  is  the 
enemy  of  God  and  the  great  tempter  and 
destroyer  of  the  souls  of  men.  Its  use  in 
Matt.  xvi.  23  denotes  the  influence  under 
which  Peter  acted.     (See  Devil,  Possessed.) 

SATYR  (Isa.  xiii.  21;  xxxiv.  14).  The 
Hebrew  term  here  rendered  satyr  is  translated 
devils  (Lev.  xvii.  7),  and  goat  (Lev.  iv.  24). 
It  is  a  fabled  creature  of  Greek  mythology, 
compounded  of  a  man  and  a  goat,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  deity  of  forests  and  rural  places. 
Luther  renders  the  term  Eeldgeister,  field 
spirits;  Michaelis  uses  Waldteufel,  wood-devil; 
otiiers  give  the  rendering  wild  goat.  It 
means,  literally,  hairy  shaggy  monsters ;  and 
the  expression,  "satyrs  shall  dance  there," 
&c,,  denotes  that  the  place  shall  become  as  a 
rude,  wild,  uncultivated  waste. 

^AJJIj— asked  (1  Sam.  ix.  2) — the  first  king 
of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  His  ptersonal  appearance  was  so 
remarkably  fine  and  noble  as  to  be  parti- 
cularly mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian. 
It  happened  tliat  some  asses  of  his  father's  had 
strayed  away,  and  he  took  one  of  the  servants 
and  went  in  search  of  tliem.  In  the  course  of 
their  wanderings  they  came  on  the  third  day 
to  a  place  where  Samuel  the  seer  (or  prophet) 
resided;  and  the  servant  proposed  that  they 
should  apply  to  him  for  information.  This 
they  did.  Samuel,  having  been  divinely  ad- 
monished of  the  approach  of  Saul,  and  instructed 
what  to  do,  invited  him  to  his  house,  and 
treated  him  with  marked  distinction,  ■  The 
next  day  Samuel  made  kno-wn  to  him  privately 
that  he  was  to  have  the  rule  over  Israel ;  and 
while  they  were  in  the  way,  he  took  a  vial  of  oil, 
and,  pouring  it  on  liis  head,  anointed  him  for 
the  regal  office.  To  convince  Saul  that  this 
thing  was  of  the  Lord,  Samuel  told  him  par- 
ticularly what  should  befall  him  on  liis  way 
home;  and  they  were  such  events  as  Samuel 
could  not  have  known  but  by  revelation  from 
God  (I  Sam.  x.  2-0).  In  a  few  days  after  this, 
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Samuel  went  to  Mizpeh,  and  summoned  the 
people  of  Israel  to  meet  him  there.  When 
they  were  assembled,  he  announced  to  them 
the  appointment  of  Saul  to  be  their  king. 

_  Very  early  in  his  reign  Saul  acquired  con- 
siderable popularity  by  a  splendid  victory  over 
Nahash  and  the  Ammonites'  army  at  the 
siege  of  Jabesh-gilead ;  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  people  met  at  Gilgal  and  celebrated 
his  accession  to  the  throne  with  sacrifices  and 
festivities.  After  a  series  of  military  successes, 
Saul  was  commissioned  by  divine  authority  to 
execute  the  vengeance  long  before  denounced 
upon  the  Amalekites  for  their  conduct  towards 
the  children  of  Israel ;  but  he  disobeyed  the  ex- 
plicit directions  he  had  received,  and  for  this 
sin  was  ultimately  deprived  of  his  crown. 
From  this  period  onward  he  is  exhibited  as  the 
slave  of  jealousy,  duplicity,  and  malice.  An 
evil  spirit  seized  him ;  his  elevation  had  not 
been  sanctified,  and  he  became  the  victim  of  a 
dark  hypochondria— a  sullen  misanthropy. 
His  conduct  towards  David  was  detestable  in 
the  extreme,  and  shows  him  to  have  lost  every 
manly  and  generous  feeling.  A  little  before 
his  death,  the  Philistines  mustered  an  army  so 
formidable  as  to  intimidate  the  king  of  Israel ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexity  he  found 
himself  abandoned  of  God,  whose  direction  he 
sought  in  vain.  In  this  emergency  he  took 
two  of  his  servants  and  went  by  night  to 
Endor,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  from  his 
camp,  to  consult  a  sorceress,  desiring  her  to 
cause  the  spirit  of  Samuel  to  appear,  that  he 
might  ask  of  him  the  counsel  which  he  so 
much  needed.  Though  the  sorceress  had  no 
power  over  spirits,  God  was  pleased  to  make 
use  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  rebuke 
the  wicked  king,  and  to  make  known  to  him 
the  fearful  retribution  that  was  at  hand. 
Samuel  was  apparently  permitted  to  return  to 
the  earth,  and  to  hold  conversation  with  Saul. 
After  hearing  his  complaint  against  God, 
Samuel  charged  him  with  his  disobedience  to 
the  divine  command  in  the  matter  of  Amalek ; 
assured  him  that  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  aid 
elsewhere  were  vain,  if  God  had  become  his 
enemy ;  and  admonished  him  that  defeat  and 
ruin  v/ere  at  liand,  and  that  he  and  his  sons 
should  be  the  next  day  inhabitants  of  the 
world  of  spirits.  This  intelligence,  thus  super- 
naturally  communicated,  overwhelmed  the 
wicked  king;  and  the  very  next  day  the 
Israelites  were  routed  with  dreadful  slaughter. 
Among  the  killed  were  Saul's  three  sons. 
Saul,  finding  himself  wounded  and  likely  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  threw  himself 
upon  the  point  of  his  own  sword.  When  the 
Philistines  found  the  body  of  Saul,  they 
severed  the  head  from  it,  and  fastened  the 
body  on  the  city  wall ;  from  which  it  was 
afterwards  taken,  in  the  night,  by  some  of  his 
friends  from  a  distance,  and  carried  to  Jabesh- 
gilead  and  buried,  (1  Sam.  xxviii.-xxx.)  (See 
David,  Philistines.) 

Saul  of  Tarsus.    (See  Paul.) 

SAVIOUR.    (See  Christ.) 

SCAPE-GOAT  (Lev.  xvi.  8-10).    On  ili 
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great  clay  of  annual  at(.nement  the  following 
peculiar  ceremony  was  performed  :— Two  goats 
were  brought  and  presented  before  the  Lord  ; 
lots  were  cast  for  the  goats,  as  to  which  of  them 
should  be  sacrificed,  and  which  should  be  the 
Bcape-goat.  The  one  doomed  to  be  a  sin  offer- 
ing was  slain ;  and  after  the  high  priest  came 
out  of  the  holy  of  holies,  he  laid  his  hands  on 
the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confessed  over  it 
the  sins  of  the  people.  The  sin-laden  animal 
was  then  sent  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into 
the  wilderness, — '"And  the  goat  shall  bear 
upon  him  all  their  iniquities  unto  a  land  not 
inhabited"  (Lev.  xvi.  22).  The  meaning  of 
this  impressive  and  picturesque  ceremonial  has 
been  disputed;  but  its  general  truth  is  very 
apparent.  It  pictured  in  vivid  eml:'l'3ra  the 
pardon  and  final  out-blotting  of  sin.  Bat  how 
did  the  ceremonial  represent  this?  A  common 
opinion  is,  that  the  one  goat  which  was  slain 
represented  Christ  dying  and  dead  for  sin  of 
man,  and  that  the  other  goat,  which  lived  and 
■was  dismissed,  symbolized  Christ  risen  and 
pleading  our  cause.  But  it  might  be  objected 
to  such  a  view,  that  the  sins  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  were  laid  on  the  live  goat  after  its 
fellow  had  been  sacrificed— an  arrangement 
which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  actual 
atonement  of  the  Son  of  God ;  for  our  sins  were 
laid,  not  upon  the  risen  Saviour,  but  upon  Him 
Icfore  he  died,  and  in  his  death.  We  incline 
to  the  oldest  view  of  this  subject— a  view  com- 
mon in  the  Church  till  the  period  of  Julian  the 
apostate,  by  whom  it  was  abused  and  carica- 
tured. 

The  language  in  the  original  is  precise  and 
peculiar.  It  reads,  "And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots 
on  the  two  goats— one  for  Jehovah,  one 
FOR  AzAZEL."  What  we  are  to  understand  by 
Azazel  has  been  much  disputed.  The  language' 
appears  to  us  to  imply  the  personality  of 
Azazel— "one  for  Jehovah,  one  for  Azazel." 
By  Azazel  we  are  inclined  to  understand  Satan, 
as  do  almost  all  the  ancient  versions,  which  leave 
the  word,  as  they  do  the  names  of  other  per- 
sons, untranslated.  Satan  is  not  here,  as  some 
allege  against  this  opinion,  put  on  an  equality 
with  God ;  for  the  two  goats  were  both  brought 
"to  Jehovah,"  and  were  his;  while  the  very 
casting  of  lots,  which  was  in  itself  a  solemn 
appeal  to  God,  shows  that  Jehovah  claimed 
the  power  of  disposal.  Neither  can  it  be 
objected  that  this  was  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice 
to  Satan,  for  the  animal  was  not  slain  to  him  ; 
it  was  only  sent  to  him  in  disgrace.  Bearing 
upon  it  sins  which  God  had  already  forgiven, 
it  was  sent  to  Azazel  in  the  wilderness. 

The  phrase  "scape-goat,"  by  which  the 
strange  term  Azazel  is  rendered  in  our  version, 
came  from  the  ^^hitTus  emissarius"  of  the 
Vulgate.  The  term  Azazel  may  mean  the 
"apostate  one"— a  name  which  Satan  merits, 
and  which  he  seems  to  have  borne  among  the 
Jews.  It  was  Satan  that  brought  sin  into  the 
world ;  and  this  seduction  of  man  adds  to  his 
guilt,  and  consequently  to  his  ])uuishment. 
Sin  is  now  pardoned  in  God's  mercy.  The  one 
goat  was  sacrificed  as  a  sin  offering ;  its  blood 
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was  carried  into  the  holy  place,  and  the  mercy- 
seat  was  Ky)rinkled  with  it.  Guilt  was  there- 
fore c.\ncelled  ;  by  this  shedding  of  blrwxl  there 
was  remission.  But  sin,  though  j>ardoned.  in 
yet  hateful  to  God,  and  it  cannot  dwell  in  nis 
sight :  it  is  removed  away  to  a  "land  not  in- 
habited"— severed  from  God's  people,  and  sent 
away  to  man's  first  seducer.  The  sins  of  a 
beheving  world  are  taken  off  them,  and  rolled 
back  on  Satan,  their  prime  author  and  insti- 
gator. Though  the  penalty  is  remitted  to  be- 
lievers, it  is  not  remitted  to  him  who  brouglit 
them  into  apostasy  and  ruin.  The  tempted 
are  restored,  but  the  whole  punishment  is  seen 
to  fall  on  the  arch-tempter.  Hell  is  "prepared 
for  tlie  devil  and  his  angels," 

SCARLET  (2  Sam.  i.  24) -a  brilliant  dye, 
vahied,  like  the  purple  and  crimson,  for  nch 
apparel  (Exod.  xxviii.  15)  and  tapestry  (Exod. 
XXV.  4).  Hence  it  was  an  emblem  of  luxury 
and  licentiousness  (Rev.  xvii.  3,  4).  It  was 
also  an  emblem  of  honour  and  prosperity  (Prov. 
xxxi.  21).  Sometimes  the  scarlet  and  purple  are 
confounded  (Dan.  v.  7,  29 :  comp.  Matt,  xxvii. 
28;  Mark  xv.  17;  John  xix.  2).  The  depth  and 
strength  of  this  colour  give  force  to  the  figure, 
Isa.  i.  18.    (See  Purple.) 

SCEPTRE  (Esth.  viii.  4)-a  wooden  staff 
or  wand,  5  or  G  feet  long,  usually  overlaid 
with  gold,  or  ornamented  with  golden  ring^, 
with  an  ornamented  point.  It  was  borne  in 
the  hands  of  kings  and  others  in  authority, 
as  a  token  of  power  (Gen.  xlix.  10;  Num. 
xxiv.  17).  It  probably  had  its  origin  in  the 
shepherd's  staff,  as  the  patriarchal  chiefs  were 
shepherds  as  well  as  princes.  Homer  thus 
describes  the  sceptre  of  Achilles, — 

"I  shall  swear  a  Bolemn  oath. 
By  this  sceptre,  which  shall  never  bud, 
>ior  boughs  bring  forth,  as  once;  which,  having  left 
Its  stock  on  the  high  mountains,  at  what  time 
The  woodmau's  axe  lopt  off  its  foliage  jzreeo. 
And  stript  its  bark,  shall  never  giow  again:— 
By  this  1  swear,"  &c.— Oowpek's  Veksion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spear  of  SanI  appears 
to  have  served  him  in  lieu  of  a  sceptre.  The 
maces  borne  before  officers  of  law  and  of  muni- 
cipal corporations  are  a  species  of  sceptre. 
The  royal  sceptre  is  now  a  mere  truncheon. 
When  the  sceptre  was  held  out  to  be  touched 
by  an  individual  approaching  the  throne,  it 
was  a  sign  of  the  royal  acceptance  and  favour. 
Homer's  heroes  employed  their  sceptre  in  the 
infliction  of  punishment.  A  "  riglit  sceptre," 
in  Ps.  xlv.  6,  is  the  symbol  of  a  just  govern- 
ment. 

SCEVA  (Acts  xix.  14)— a  Jew  residing  at 
Ephesus.  He  is  called  "  chief  of  the  priests," 
which  probably  means  that  he  was  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  holding  an  office  of  distinc- 
tion perhaps  in  the  national  council.  He 
had  seven  sons,  who,  with  other  Jewish  vaga- 
bonds, practised  exorcism;  and  it  was  their 
custom,  after  they  had  seen  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Patd,  to  adjure  the  evil  spirits  by 
Jesus  whom  Patil  preached.  Sceva's  sons 
attempted  to  do  so :  and  the  possessed  man  fell 
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upon  them  with  prodigious  power,  stripped 
and  wounded  them,  and  obliged  them  in  that 
state  to  flee  from  the  house.  The  failure  of 
the  imposture  was  overruled  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  truth,  for  many  conversions  took 
place ;  and  those  who  had  practised  the  foolish 
arts  of  magic  and  sorcery  brought  together 
their  books  on  those  subjects,  and  burned 
them — thus  showing  their  detestation  of  such 
practices,  and  their  determination  to  renounce 
them,     (See  Ephesus.) 

SCHISM  (1  Cor.  xii.  25)  means  a  rupture  or 
separation;  but  it  is  supposed  to  denote  in  this 
passage  any  such  alienation  of  feeling  among 
Christians  as  violates  the  spiritual  union  which 
ought  to  exist  among  them,  though  there  be 
no  doctrinal  error  or  separate  communions. 
The  sin  of  schism  lies  often,  not  on  those  who 
separate,  but  on  those  who  cause  the  separa- 
tion- It  is  a  sin  against  Christian  love  and 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  Lord's  valedictory 
prayer. 

SCHOOL  (Acts  xix.  9),  SCHOLAE  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  8),  SCHOOLMASTER  (Gal.  iii.  24). 
Schools  existed  among  the  Jews  from  a  very 
early  period.  They  were  established  under 
the  sui^ervision  of  the  prophets,  to  train  young 
men  to  become  expounders  of  the  law,  and  so 
fit  them  for  the  priestly  and  prophetical  offices 
(1  Sam.  xix.  18-24;  2  Ki.  ii,  3,  5,  7,  12,  15). 
The  children  were  taught  to  read  in  common 
schools,  and  in  higher  seminaries  were  in- 
structed by  doctors  in  the  law  and  traditions. 
It  is  supposed  that  Gamaliel  was  at  the  head 
of  such  an  institution,  and  much  distinguished 
(Acts  xxii.  3);  and  it  is  said  that  the  tutor's 
chair  was  raised  so  much  above  the  floor  on 
which  the  pupils  sat,  that  his  feet  were  even 
with  their  heads.  It  is  much  loore  probable, 
however,  that  th«  phrase  in  the  passage  quoted 
is  a  figurative  expression,  denoting  his  (Gama- 
liel's) eminent  qualifications  as  a  teacher.  In 
these  institutions  public  discussions  were 
often  held  (Luke  ii.  46;  Acts  xix.  8-10.  (See 
Child.) 

The  word  rendered  "  schoolmaster  "  in  Gal. 
iii.  24,  25  was  the  jjedagogue ;  and  among  the 
ancients  was  a  person  to  whom  they  committed 
the  care  of  their  children,  to  lead  them,  to 
observe  them,  and  to  guard  them  against 
physical  and  moral  danger.  Thus  the  office 
nearly  answered  to  that  of  a  tutor  (Gal.  iv. 
2,  3),  who  constantly  attends  his  pupil,  teaches 
him,  and  forms  his  manners.  He  was  often  a 
freed  slave.  He  was  not  a  schoolmaster  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  but  rather  a  superintendent 
of  the  nursery ;  took  the  children  to  the  semin- 
ary ;  and  had  the  charge  of  them  tiU  they 
passed  over,  as  they  grew  up,  to  the  tutorage  of 
a  more  dignified  and  accomplished  instructor. 
Austerity  was  associated  with  the  office.  The 
Church  was  under  this  stem  pedagogy  of  law 
till  Christ  came. 

SCOKNER  (Prov.  xiii.  1)— one  who  is  dis- 
posed to  laugh  at  persons  and  things  of  impor- 
tance— who  mocks  at  sin,  and  tlie  judginents 
of  God  on  account  of  it ;  and  scoffs  at  religion, 
and  the  professors  and  teachers  of  it;  and 
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derides    and   hates    wholesome    reproof    and 
advice  (Ps.  i.  1;  Prov.  ix.  8). 

SCORPION  (Luke  xi.  12)  — a  venomous 
creature,  resembling  the  lobster  so  much  that 
the  latter  is  called  the  sea-scorpion  by  the 
Arabs.  Its  shape  and  general  appearance  are 
seen  in  the  cut.  Its  usual  length  is  1  or  2 
inches ;  but  in  tropical  climates  it  is  sometimes 
found  6  or  8  inches — and  some  say  even  a  foot 
— in  length;  and  its  sting  is  attended  with 
excruciating  pain  (Rev.  ix.  3-6),  terminating 
often  in  violent  convulsions  and  death.  The 
malignity  of  its  venom  is  according  to  the  size 
and  complexion  of  the  different  species.  The 
insect  conceals  itself  in  crevices  and  under 
stones,  and  when  coiled  up  (especially  the 
white  or  yellow  species)  resembles  an  egg; 
hence  the  allusion,  Luke  xi.  12. 


An  instrument  resembling  a  whip,  but  so 
formed  with  knots  or  small  stones  as  that  each 
IjIow  should  inflict  a  sharp  stinging  pain,  is 
probably  alluded  to  in  1  Ki.  xii  11.  (See 
Scourge.) 

"Mount  Akrabbim"  (Josh.  xv.  3;  Judg. 
i.  36)  is,  literally,  "the  mount  of  scorpions," 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  multitude  of 
scorpions  which  infest  it. 

SCOURGE  (John  ii.  15).  The  scourge  was 
usually  formed  of  three  lashes  or  tiiongs  made 
of  leather  or  small  cords,  thirteen  strokes  of 
which  were  equal  to  thirty-nine  lashes,  and 
not  more  than  forty  could  be  given  by  law 
(Deut.  XXV.  1-3;  2  Cor.  xi.  24).  _  The  sufferer 
was  tied  by  his  arms  to  a  low  pillar,  his  back 
laid  bare,  and  his  body  bent  forward.  The 
blows  were  applied  so  severely  that  life  was 
often  terminated.  Sometimes  sharp  iron 
points  or  sharp-cornered  pieces  of  metal  were 
fastened  to  the  end  of  the  thongs,  to  rentier 
the  suffering  still  more  extreme.  Among  the 
Romans  the  number  of  blows  was  imhinited ; 
hence  our  blessed  Redeemer  suffered  in  this 
form  all  that  his  murderers  thought  he  could 
bear.  So  degrading  was  this  ininishment  in 
its  nature  and  effects  that  no  citizen  of  the 
Roman  empire  could  be  subjected  to  it  (Acts 
xxii.  25,  26).  Many  were  known  to  die  under 
the  cruel  infliction.  Sometimes  it  took  place 
on  the  way  to  execution,  and  sometimes  it  was 
itself  the  only  punishment.  The  holy  body  of 
the  innocent  Redeemer  was  torn  and  lacerated 
by  this  cruel  and  shameful  outi-age ;  but 
"with  those  stripes  we  are  healed"  (Isa.  liii. 
5).     The  punishment  with  rods  or  twigs  seems 
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to  have  been  a  se^iarate  infliction  (2  Cor. 
xi.  25). 

SCRIBE— iCT-j7cr  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  This 
name  was  first  given  to  the  king's  secretary  or 
messenger  (2  Sam.  xx.  25),  and  to  such  as 
excelled  in  the  use  of  the  pen  (Judg.  v.  14; 
Jer.  liL  25) ;  but  in  time  it  came  to  mean 
simply  a  learned  man  (1  Cor.  i.  20).  The  word 
rendered  officers  (Exod.  v.  G)  denotes  writers — 
persons  qualified  to  keep  rolls  and  public 
accounts.  The  use  of  the  term  in  this  plaice 
implies  the  early  existence  of  the  art. 

It  was  the  peculiar  office  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  not  only  to  study  the  book  of  the  law 
with  diligence  (Ezra  vii.  6-10 ;  Matt.  ii.  4 ;  xii. 
35;  XV.  1,  2;  xvii.  10;  xxiii.  2),  and  to  read 
and  explain  it  to  the  congregation,  but  to 
transcribe  it,  and  multiply  copies  of  it  among 
the  nation  at  large.  The  scribes  by  profession 
were  usually  priests  or  Levites,  and  carried 
with  them,  as  Oriental  scribes  do  at  this  day, 
the  implements  of  their  art — an  ink-horn  thrust 
into  the  girdle;  attached  to  this  a  knife  to 
Sliarpen  the  reed  or  pen,  a  pumice-stone  to 
smooth  the  paper  or  skin,  and  a  sponge  to 
correct  mistakes  (Ezek.  ix.  2).  The  scribes 
and  doctors  of  the  law  are  terms  often  applied 
to  the  same  class  of  people  (comp.  Matt.  xxii. 
35;  Mark  xii.  28;  Luke  v.  17,  21). 

The  scribes  were  leagued  with  the  priests 
and  counsellors  against  Jesus.  They  knew 
little  of  the  spirit  of  that  law  which  they 
studied,  transcribed,  and  taught.  They  scru- 
tinized his  conduct  in  an  unworthy  spirit, 
endeavoured  to  entangle  him  by  captious 
questions,  laboured  with  no  little  subtilty  to 
ruin  his  reputation  or  bring  him  within  the 
fangs  of  the  law,  and  at  last,  enraged  and  dis- 
appointed, cordially  united  with  the  Sanhedrim 
in  eft'ecting  his  death.  Their  knowledge  of 
Scripture  did  not  sanctify  them :  it  only  puffed 
them  up.  In  them  was  verified  the  declara- 
tion, "  The  letter  killeth." 

SCRIP  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40)— a  sort  of  knapsack 
of  various  sizes,  made  of  skin  or  coarse  cloth, 
hung  round  the  neck,  and  used  to  carry  pro- 
visions for  a  journey  (Matt.  x»  10). 

SCRIPTURE,  SCRIPTURES  (2  Tim.  iii. 
15, 10).  These  terms  are  ai)plied  to  the  inspired 
writings  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. They  are  also  called  The  Bible,  or 
The  Book,  in  distinction  from  all  other  books, 
from  the  Greek  word  hiblos,  signifying  hook. 
The  word  scripture  is  also  applied  to  a  single 
passage  (Mark  xv.  28),  and  sometimes  figura- 
tively to  the  Holy  Ghost  (GaL  iii.  8).  (See 
Book.) 

Revelation  was  necessary  to  a  fallen  world, 
for  man  could  not  think  out  for  himself  correct 
views  of  God,  salvation,  and  eternity.  A  long 
and  melancholy  experiment  has  been  made 
upon  humanity;  and  the  result  is,  that  man 
of  himself  cannot  rise  to  a  true  idea  of  his 
Creator  and  Benefactor,  but  sinks  into  error, 
idolatry,  and  polytheism.  There  needs  also  a 
written  revelation.  God's  oracles  must  be 
given  to  man  as  Scripture.  In  early  times, 
and  prior  to  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch, 
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while  oracular  fragments  might  be  preserved 
in  wi'iting,  tradition  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  mode  in  which  divine  revelation  was 
retained  and  transmitted.  The  process  was 
not  difficult  nor  uncommon.  Enoch  and  Noah 
held  intercourse.  Abraham  and  Shem,  his 
tenth  ancestor,  were  contemporaries  for  more 
than  a  century.  Indeed,  during  the  period  of 
the  patriarchal  dispensation  an  authorized 
collection  of  inspired  oracles  was  not  required. 
Immediate  communications  were  made  from 
heaven  as  occasion  needed,  and  a  traditionary 
acquaintance  with  such  revelations  formed  the 
basis  of  religious  science  among  the  people. 
But  when  the  uncertainty  attending  this  mode 
of  instruction  is  considered — how  the  knowledge 
of  each  generation  must  have  taken  its  peculiar 
tincture  from  the  preceding  age,  and  how- 
memory  might  lose,  and  fancy  alter,  embellish, 
or  create — it  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that 
various  notions  sprung  up  foreign  to  the 
primitive  records  of  the  faith,  and  that  forms 
of  worship  were  established  at  variance  with 
the  unity  and  spirituality  of  Jehovah.  It  is 
true  that  many  ancient  nations  preserved  with 
great  fidelity  those  rhapsodies  in  which  their 
early  legends  were  embodied;  that  these  were 
repeated  from  sire  to  son  during  many  genera- 
tions, till  at  length  they  were  inscribed  on  the 
marble  pillar  or  brazen  tablet.  But  men  liked 
not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.  Not  to 
mention  the  bloody  races  of  Canaan,  impure 
and  debased  beyond  recovery,  the  sons  of 
Japhet  passed  over  to  the  Grecian  isles,  and 
thence  to  the  European  continent,  and  formed 
for  themselves  a  gross  and  grovelling  myth- 
ology; while  the  children  of  Shem,  living  near 
the  seat  of  the  primeval  paradise,  sadly  apos- 
tatized, began  to  look  upon  the  heavenly 
luminaries,  in  their  various  motions  and  phases, 
as  emblems  of  deity,  then  to  regard  them  as 
actual  gods,  and  yield  them  a  portion  of  that 
veneration  which  was  due  to  Jehovah.  During 
the  eighth  or  ninth  generation  after  the  flood, 

tjatriarchism  gradually  died  out,  and  was 
)uried  among  the  fooleries  of  Oriental  super- 
stition. Wrought  into  an  endless  number  of 
forms  and  fancies,  through  the  refinement  of 
philosophy,  the  coinage  of  poetry,  the  craft  of 
a  selfish  priesthood,  and  the  necessities  of  civil 
policy,  its  disguised  tenets  have  si>read  them- 
selves with  "  the  world's  grey  fathere "  over 
the  globe. 

The  ^Mosaic  economy,  originating  in  the  call 
of  Abraham,  was  founded  in  necessity,  and 
an  authenticated  revelation  for  popular  use 
became  indispensable.  Traditionary  inforrna- 
tion  was  evidently  insufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  true  religion.  The  world  had 
sunk  into  polytheism.  Not  only  the  host  of 
heaven,  but  the  elements  of  nature,  the  heroes 
and  benefactors  of  former  ages,  and  the  lusts 
and  stirrings  of  the  human  heart,  were  deified. 
The  passion  for  a  midtiplication  of  deities 
coidd  not  be  repressed.  Therefore  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  theocracyneeded  the  publication 
of  a  new  code  of  laws,  as  well  as  an  authentic 
narration  of  its  rise  and  progress.  The  historic 
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evidence  of  its  introduction  was  composed  by 
Moses  prior  to  the  giving  of  the  law ;  for,  on 
the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites,  the  command 
was,  "  Write  these  things  in  a  book  " — "  the 
book"  or  public  journal  out  of  which  Exodus 
is  composed.     The  Pentateuch  was  the  author- 
ized foundation  of  religious  worship  and  civil 
polity.      The  entire  nation  were  trained   to 
regard  it  with  reverence,  and  it  had  defended 
its    authority   by  sudden  and    extraordinary 
judgments.     Palestine  was  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  that  its  people  might  be  a  nation  of 
priests,  and  not  of  warriors  or  traders — that 
the  temple,  and  not  the  exchange  or  the  camp, 
should  be  the  great  place  of  j^ulilic  resort  and 
assemblage.     Books  of  annals  were  added  to 
the  law.     Prophets  were  inspired  on  peculiar 
occasions  and  at  various  intervals ;  and  so,  by 
many  authors,  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  at  length  completed.     But  the  whole  dis- 
pensation was  typical  and  preparatory,  neither 
could  it  of  itself"  complete  the  purposes  of  deity 
nor  satisfy  the  wants  of  mankind.    Another 
economy  was  therefore  founded  in  the  fulness 
of  the  times,  armed  with  provision  to  instruct 
all  nations,  not  in  the  meaning  of  symbols,  but 
in  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  living  realities. 
The  morning  star  designed  to  assure  the  world 
of  the  certainty,  as  well  as  instruct  it  in  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  advent  of  the  Sun  of 
Eighteousness,  waned  and  faded  till  it  was 
dissolved  in  that  superior  lustre  which  it  was 
the  means  of  introducing,  and  by  which  it  has 
been   superseded   and    eclipsed.      Jesus,    the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  did  not  write 
any  books;   the  only  instance  of  his  writing 
happened  during  the  trial  of  the  woman  caught 
in  adultery,  when  he  stooi)ed  down  and  traced 
mystic    characters    with    his    finger    on    the 
ground.     No  sooner  had  he  ascended  than  he 
bequeathed  his    Holy  Spirit,   by   whom    his 
apostles  were  enabled  to  publish  biographies 
of  their  Master,  and  compose  epistolary  dis- 
sertations, in  which  the  evidences,  and  doc- 
trines, and  ethics  of  the  new  religion  are  un- 
folded and  maintained.      The  canon  of   the 
New  Covenant  was  speedily  closed,  and  now 
the  written  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment are  the  only  inspired  standard  of  faith 
and  manners.      To  know  the  will   of    God, 
neither   the  oracle  of   the  prophet   nor   the 
IJrim  and  Thummim  of  priest  are  needed — 
voices,  visions,  dreams,  and  symbols  are  not 
required. 

These  books  are  thus  naturally  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (2  Cor.  iii.  14), 
because  they  contain  the  history  of  God's 
revelations  to  mankind  and  his  dealings  with 
them  under  two  dispensations.  Hence  they 
are  sometimes  called  the  old  and  new  cove- 
nants. (See  Testament.)  The  former,  or 
Old  Testament,  was  written  mostly  in  Hebrew, 
and  was  the  Bible  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church.  A  few  sections  of  it  are  in  Chaldee. 
The  books  which  have  in  them  portions  of 
Chaldee  have  reference  to  Babylon,  where  the 
language  was  spoken,  and  where  the  Hebrews 
were  seventy  years  in  captivity;  and  the 
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Hebrew  of  the  Old.  Testament  written  about 
the  time  of  the  captivity  is  tinged  with  Chal- 
dee idioms  and  phrases.     The  Old  Testament 
was  divided  into  three  parts — the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  (Luke  xxiv.   44). 
The  latter,  or  New  Testament,  was  written  in 
Greek,  and  its  style  is  a  iiowerful  evidence  of 
its  genuineness.     It  is  the  i^recise  species  of 
composition  which  would  be  used  by  persons 
in  the  condition  in  which  the    apostles    are 
known  to  have  been  placed.    An  acute  forger 
may  imitate  many  features  of  the  language  of 
jjast  periods  or  other  lands,  yet  there  are  not 
a  few  peculiarities  which  are  beyond  his  power. 
A  genuine  book  bears   upon   it   the    "form 
and  pressure"  of  the  times— something  so  in- 
definable and  yet  so  marked,  so  impalpable 
and  yet  so  characteristic,  that  the  impostor 
exposes  himself  to  suspicion  by  the  absence  of 
such  criteria,  or  by  an  extravagant  accumula- 
tion of  them.     The  marks  of  genuineness  to 
which  we  refer  are  by  no  means  mysterious  or 
difficult  to  be  apprehended.     They  resemble 
those  modes  of  recognition  which  we   apply 
instinctively  and  univers§,lly  to  the  portrait  of 
a  friend,  when  we  pronounce  upon  its  correct- 
ness, not  from  the  features  of  the  countenance 
singly,  but  from  the  expression;  not  from  the 
stature,  but  rather  from   the   attitude ;    not 
from  the  colour  or  form  of  the  dress  in  them- 
selves, but  from  the  general  effect   of  their 
arrangement — all  these  forming  a  tout  ensemble 
which  at  once  strikes  and  fascinates  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.     So  the   style   of   the   sacred 
writers  is  Greek,  but  not  classic  Greek ;  Greek 
of  the  later  era,    but  not  quite  that  of  the 
writers   of   the    Macedonian   period ;    Greek 
written  by  Jews,  yet  not  exactly  that  of  the 
Alexandrian  colonists.    It  is  Greek  acquired 
through  conversation,  and  such  Greek  modified 
by  being  made  the  vehicle  of  thoughts  which 
that  language   had   never   before    conveyed. 
True,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  oracles  had  been 
translated  into  it ;  yet  many  ideas,  original  and 
peculiar,  were  revealed   to    evangelists    and 
apostles.    They  were   commissioned  to   pro- 
claim a  dispensation  in  which  the  love  of  God 
to  the  world,  Christ's  atonement  for  human 
guilt,  faith  as  the  means  of  pardon,  purity, 
and  peace,  holiness  as  the  result  of  spiritual 
influence,  life  and  immortality  as  brought  to 
light,  are  frequent  and  familiar  topics  of  illus- 
tration and  enforcement.     What  other  species 
of  idiom  than  that  to  which  we  have  referred 
could  be  employed?     Such,   and    no    other, 
might  we   expect   in   the    New   Testament, 
written  in  the  age   in  which  it  professes  to 
have  been  composed.    Greek  either  more  grace- 
ful or  more  awkward,  more  classic  or  more 
Hebraized,  would  justly  be  suspected.     Greek 
more  rhythmical  and  rounded,  less  abrupt  and 
parallelized,  would  have  indicated  an  affecta- 
tion of  fine  writing  quite  unworthy  of  that 
earnestness  and  dignity  which  we  instinctively 
ascribe  to  men  of  God,  recipients  of  inspiring 
impulse. 

The  New  Testament  fully  unfolds  the  his- 
tory and  doctrines  of  our  divine  Redeemer, 
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and  of  the  way  of  salvation  thronj^h  him. 
Both  Testaments  are  united  in  one  book,  and 
called  The  Scriptures,  because  they  form  a  con- 
nected written  revelation,  and  are  necessary 
to  illustrate,  explain,  and  confirm  each  other. 

Old  Versions  of  the  Bible.— The  Old  Testa- 
ment was  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek 
nearly  30O  years  before  Christ.  This  transla- 
tion is  called  the  Septuagint,  from  a  Latin 
word  signifying  sevcnti/,  either  because  a  com- 
pany of  seventy  or  seventy-two  elders  were 
employed  in  the  work,  or  because  it  was 
approved  by  the  Jewish  council  or  sanhedrim, 
which  consisted  of  seventy  or  seventy-two 
persons.  I'he  latter  is  the  more  probable 
reason.  The  history  of  the  origin  of  this  ver- 
sion found  in  Justin  Martyr  and  others  must 
be  to  a  great  extent  fabulous.  The  Septuagint 
was  translated  at  various  times  and  by  different 
sets  of  persons,  whose  qualifications  for  their 
task  varied  very  much  indeed.  Some  of  the 
books  are  well  and  others  are  wretchedly 
translated.  There  were  executed  about  that 
period  also,  and  afterwards,  Chaldee  transla- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  commonly  called 
the  Targums.  A  Syriac  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  also  made  about  the  close 
of  the  first  century. 

Soon  after  the  apostolic  writings  were  pub- 
lished, the  Bible  was  translated  into  Latin,  for 
the  use  of  Christians  using  that  language. 
This  is  called  the  Vulgate,  because  the  Latin 
language  was  the  vulgar  or  common  tongue  of 
the  Romans. 

Canon  of  Scripture. — The  Scriptures,  or 
sacred  writings,  were  published  in  separate 
books,  and  at  different  periods,  through  a 
space  of  1,500  years.  They  were  collected  in 
a  volume  for  convenience.  In  determining 
their  genuineness,  each  part  or  book  must  be 
examined   by   itself.      What  writings,   then, 

?roperly  constitute  the  sacred  Scriptures? 
^he  word  canon  literally  signifies  a  rule,  and 
was  early  used  hy  the  Christian  fathers  to 
denote  the  Scriptures,  because  they  form  a 
perfect  rule  or  standard  of  faith  and  duty, 
v.'hich  Christians  regard  as  authoritative ;  or 
perhaps  because  they  were  registered  in  the 
ecclesiastical  canons  as  genuine.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  settled  soon  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  Babylon,  or  about  500  years 
before  Christ. 

Divisions  of  the  Bible. — The  dividing  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  chapters,  as  they  still 
stand  in  our  translation,  is  attributed  to  Car- 
dinal Hugo,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  who  did  it  for 
convenience  of  reference  in  a  Latin  con- 
cordance he  was  preparing.  To  refer  more 
easily  to  a  i)articular  sentence,  he  placed  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  along  the 
margin  of  each  page.  Rabbi  Nathan,  a  Jew, 
for  the  same  convenience  of  reference  to  his 
Hebrew  concordance,  adopted,  in  1438,  Hugo's 
chapters,  and  marked  every  fifth  verse  with  a 
figure.  In  1(501,  Athias,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament, 
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divided  the  sections  of  Hugo  into  verses,  as  we 
now  have  them.  Robert  Stephens,  a  French 
printer,  had  previously  (1551)  divided  the  New 
Testament  into  verses,  as  tliey  now  stand  in 
the  various  versions. 

This  division  into  verses,  though  very  con- 
venient, is  not  to  govern  the  sense ;  and  there 
are  several  instances  in  which  the  sense  is 
injured,  if  not  destroyed,  by  an  improper 
division.  Very  often  the  chapter  breaks  of! 
in  the  midst  of  a  narrative  ;  and  if  the  reader 
stofJS  because  the  chapter  ends,  he  loses  the 
connection  (Matt.  x.  42 ;  xii.  1. ;  Luke  xix.  41- 
48;  XX.  1-8;  Actsxxi.,  xxii.,  xxiii. ;  Gal.  i.  23; 
ii.  1).  Sometimes  the  break  is  altogether  in 
the  ^vrong  place,  and  separates  two  sentences 
which  must  be  taken  together  in  order  to  be 
understood  (1  Cor.  xii.  31 ;  xiii.  1 ;  2  Cor.  vi. 
18 ;  vii.  1 ;  Eph.  iv.  31,  32 ;  v.  1,  2 ;  Phil.  iii. 
21 ;  iv.  1).  Again,  the  verses  often  divide  a 
sentence  into  two  different  paragraphs,  when 
there  ought  scarcely  to  be  a  comma  between 
them  (Luke  iii.  21,  22;  2  Cor.  vi.  G,  7,  &c. ;  1 
Pet.  i.  3,  4,  &c.) ;  and  sometimes  a  fragment 
of  a  subject  is  sepai-ated  from  its  proper  place 
and  put  where  it  is  without  any  connection 
(Col.  iii.  25;  iv.  1).  The  punctuation  of  the 
Bible  was  probably  introduced  as  lately  as  the 
ninth  century. 

Contents  of  the  Bible. — The  number  of  books 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  thirty -nine,  and  in  the 
New  twenty-seven — total,  sixty-six  books. 

The  Old  Testament  has    929  chapters. 
New        „  „      260 


Total, . 


Old  Testament, . .  23,214  verses. 
New        „  ..    7,959       „ 


Total,... 

..31,173        „ 

Old  Testament, . 

New 

.  592,439  words. 
181,253       „ 

Total,...   773,692       „ 

Old  Testament,  2,728,100  letters. 
New         „  838,380      „ 

Total,  ..3,666,480      „ 

The  word  Jehovah,  or  Lord,  occurs  in  the 
Old  Testament  6,855  times. 

The  middle  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
shortest,  is  Ps.  cxvii.  ;  the  middle  verse  is 
Ps.  cxviii.  8.  The  middle  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  Proverbs;  the  middle  chapter, 
Job  xxix.  ;  middle  verse,  2  Chr.  xx.  17 ;  least 
verse,  1  Chr.  i.  25.  The  middle  book  of  the  New 
Testament  is  2  Tliess.  ;  middle  verse.  Acts 
xvii.  17 ;  least  verse,  John  xi.  35.  Ezra  viL  21 
has  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

To  read  the  Bible  through  in  a  year,  we 
have  only  to  read  three  chapters  every  week- 
day, and  five  every  Lord's  day  ;  and  if  we  read 
two  cliapters  in  the  Old  and  one  in  the  New 
every  week-day,  and  six  in  the  Old  and  four 
in  the  New  every  Sabbath,  we  shall  read  the 
Old  Testament  once  and  the  New  t>vice  in  the 
year.     (See  Intekpiietation.) 

The  Apocrypha,  which  is  sometimes  bound 
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tjp  with  the  Bible,  is  a  collection  of  books 
which  were  declared  to  be  sanctioned  by 
divine  authority  as  lately  as  1550,  at  a  council 
held  at  Trent,  under  the  influence  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  The  evidence  by  which  their 
authority  is  supported  is  so  different  from 
that  on  which  the  received  books  rest,  that 
they  are  generally  rejected  as  spurious,  what- 
ever may  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  con- 
tents. They  were  Avritten  after  the  canon 
was  closed,  are  not  composed  in  Hebrew,  are 
never  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  have 
not  been  received  by  the  Jews,  and  contain 
absurdities  and  contradiction.  There  is  also 
a  New  Testament  apocrypha,  containing  a 
variety  of  spurious  books,  such  as  the  "Gos- 
pel of  the  Infancy,"  &c. 

Jewish  Traditionary  Smptures. — About  the 
year  a.d.  180,  Jehuda,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  wrote 
out  the  received  traditions  of  the  fathers. 
This  was  nearly  1700  years  after  the  giving  of 
the  law;  and  it  should  be  remarked  that  no 
force  or  authority  is  given  to  these  traditions 
in  the  intervening  period,  during  which  Joshua, 
Samuel,  Ezra,  and  the  prophets  lived.  This 
work  of  Jehuda  is  called  the  Mishna;  the 
commentary  upon  it  is  called  the  Gemara;  and 
these  together  constitute  the  Talmud,  which  is 
more  highly  reverenced  by  the  Jews  than  even 
the  Old  Testament.  That  traditions  are  not 
to  be  received  as  of  divine  authority  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  from  our  Saviour's  language  in 
Mark  vii.  1-13.  Scripture  alone  is  the  rule  of 
faith.  It  is  all-sufficient.  It  is  paramount. 
It  is  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation.  Its 
very  smaUness  and  ijortability  are  proof  of  its 
divinity. 

"  The  first  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  in  print 
in  any  language,  bearing  any  date,  name  of 
printer,  or  place  of  publication,  was  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  published  at  Mentz  in  Germany, 
It  is  commonly  called  the  Mazarin  Bible,  a 
copy  having  been  found  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  in  Cardinal  Mazarin's  library  at 
Paris.  It  is  remarkable  that  its  existence  was 
unknown  before ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
book  of ,  very  great  scarcity^  nearly  twenty 
copies  being  in  different  libraries,  half  of  them 
in  those  of  private  persons  in  England.  No 
date  appears  in  this  Bible,  and  some  have 
referred  its  publication  to  1452,  or  even  to 
1450.  In  a  copy  belonging  to  the  royal  library 
at  Paris,  an  entry  is  made,  importing  that  it 
was  completed  in  binding  and  illuminating  at 
Mentz,  on  the  feast  of  the  assum]ition  (August 
15),  1456.  As  the  binding  and  illuminating  of 
the  above-mentioned  copy  is  likely  to  have 
followed  the  publication  at  no  great  distance 
of  time,  we  may  not  err  in  placing  its  appear- 
ance in  the  year  1455,  which  will  secure  its 
hitherto  unimpeached  jiriority  in  the  records 
of  bibliograi)hy.  It  is  a  very  striking  circum- 
stance that  the  high-minded  inventors  of  this 
great  art  tried  at  the  very  outset  so  bold  a 
iliglit  as  the  printing  of  an  entire  Bible,  and 
executed  it  with  astonishing  success.  It  was 
far  within  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the 
first  invention  of  the  art  in  its  rudest  form 
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that  this  stupendous  labour  was  undertaken. 
The  Mazarin  Bible  is  printed,  some  copies 
on  vellum,  some  on  paper  of  choice  quality, 
wdth  strong,  black,  and  tolerably  handsome 
characters,  but  with  a  want  of  uniformity 
which  has  led,  perhaps  unreasonably,  to  doubt 
whether  they  were  cast  in  a  matrix.  We  may 
see,  in  imagination,  this  venerable  and  splen- 
did volume  leading  up  the  crowded  myriads  of 
its  followers,  and  imploring  as  it  were  a  blessing 
on  the  new  art,  by  dedicating  its  first-fruits  to 
the  service  of  heaven.  This  Bible  is  sometimes 
called  Guttenberg's  Latin  Bible,  as  it  was 
printed  by  the  joint  labour  of  Guttenberg, 
Faustus,  and  Scheffler;  and  it  is  called  the 
forty-tu'o  line  Bible,  because  each  full  column 
contained  forty-two  lines.  The  first  complete 
impressions  of  this  Bible  bearing  a  date  on  the 
title  page  were  printed  in  1462,  and  earned 
by  Eaustus  to  Paris  for  sale.  The  monks  were 
so  astonished  at  this  surprising  multiplication 
of  copies,  that  they  ascribed  it  to  demoniacal 
influence." — HaUam,  Literature  of  Europe. 

English  Versions  and  Editions. — The  Bible, 
entire  and  in  parts,  was  translated  into  Saxon 
by  several  different  hands,  between  a.d.  706 
and  995.  For  several  centuries  after  this  the 
Scriptures  appear  to  have  been  buried  in 
oblivion. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of  England  (1250) 
the  price  of  a  fairly  written  Bible  was  thirty- 
seven  pounds.  At  the  same  time  the  hire  of  a 
labourer  was  three  halfpence  a  day;  so  that 
it  would  take  the  labour  of  fifteen  years  and  a 
quarter,  exchisive  of  Sundays,  to  purchase  a 
single  copy.  A  copy  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  clear  good  type  and  well  and  strongly 
bound,  can  be  had  in  this  country  now  for 
fourpence,  and  the  entire  Bible  for  a  shilling. 

The  first  English  translation  of  the  Bible 
known  to  be  extant  is  sujiposed  to  bear  date 
as  early  as  1290.  Three  MS.  copies  of  it  are 
in  existence  now.  The  next  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  into  English  was  by  AVickliffe, 
about  1380.  Manuscript  copies  of  this  work 
are  also  in  existence  in  many  pubhc  libraries ; 
but  only  the  New  Testament  was  ever  printed. 
In  the  year  1429  a  copy  of  Wickliffe's  New 
Testament  in  manuscript  brought  about  £41, 
13s.  4d. 

The  first  printed  English  Bible  was  trans- 
lated by  William  Tyndale.  His  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  was  published  at  Antwerj) 
in  1526.  In  1529  this  edition  was  bought  up 
and  burned,  which  afforded  him  the  means  of 
going  on.  In  1530  he  published  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  next  year  Jonah.  These,  with 
Nehemiah,  made  Tyndale's  Bible.  In  1535 
Coverdale  published  a  vei'sion,  long  supi^osed 
to  be  a  revision  of  Tyndale's;  and  Tyndahi 
himself  was  strangled  and  burned  in  1536.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  possession  of  a 
cojjy  of  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  sufficient  to  convict  the  indi- 
vidiuil  of  heresy,  and  subject  him  to  the  flames. 
Still,  the  desire  to  possess  it  was  so  strong  that 
some  gave  a  load  of  hay  for  a  few  chai)ters  of 
James  or  Paul's  epistles  in  English.     "  It  was 
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•wonderful,"  says  a  writer,  "  to  see  witli  what 
joy  this  book  of  God  was  received,  not  only 
ajnong  the  learned  sort,  and  those  who  were 
noted  for  lovers  of  the  Reformation,  but 
generally  all  England  over,  among  all  the 
vulgar  and  common  people;  and  with  what 
greediness  God's  Word  was  read,  and  what 
resort  to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  was. 
Everybody  that  could  botight  the  book,  or 
busily  read  it,  or  got  others  to  read  it  to  them 
if  they  could  not  themselves ;  and  divers  more 
elderly  people  learned  on  purpose ;  and  even 
little  boys  flocked  among  the  rest  to  hear 
portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  read. "  In  1537 
a  revised  edition  of  Tyndale's  Bible  was 
published  on  the  Continent ;  and  two  years 
afterwards  it  wa.s  also  published  in  England. 
In  1540  a  copy  of  this  Bible  was  required  by 
law  to  be  placed  in  every  parish  church  ;  but 
in  two  years  more  the  papist  power  succeeded 
in  suppressing  it.  It  was  soon  restored  again, 
and  before  1570  was  quite  common. 
In  1603  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  of  Oxford,  pro- 

fosed  a  new  translation ;  and  the  king  (James 
,)  favoured  the  suggestion,  and  appointed 
fifty -four  learned  men  to  do  the  service; 
but  only  forty-seven  engaged  in  it.  They 
divided  themselves  into  six  companies,  and 
assigned  a  portion  to  each.  Each  individual  of 
each  company  was  directed  to  take  the  same 
portion,  and  having  translated  or  amended  it 
Dy  himself  as  he  thought  good,  all  were  to 
meet  together  and  report  what  they  had  done, 
and  decide  what  should  stand.  Wnen  a  book 
was  finished  by  one  company  it  was  to  be  sent 
to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  and  examined.  If 
a  book  thus  sent  was  disapproved  in  any  part, 
it  was  to  be  returned  to  the  company  with  the 
objections  and  proposed  alterations  noted,  and 
the  reasons  assigned.  If  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tions was  not  perceived,  the  matter  was  to  be 
adjusted  at  the  general  meeting  of  all  the  trans- 
lators. In  cases  of  special  obscurity  applica- 
tion was  to  be  made,  by  authority,  to  any 
learned  men  in  the  land,  for  their  judgment 
upon  the  passages.  Letters  were  directed  by 
the  bishops  to  such  of  their  clergy  as  had  the 
reputation  of  being  skilful  in  the  languages,  to 
Bend  their  observations  to  the  translators.  In 
addition  to  this  provision,  the  vice-chancellors 
of  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
chose  each,  at  the  command  of  the  king, 
several  of  the  most  eminent  divines  as  general 
assistants  and  overseers  of  the  translation. 

Great  praise  has  been  justly  awarded  to 
James  for  the  excellent  selection  he  made  for 
the  discharge  of  a  trust  so  momentous.  It  was 
universally  allowed  that  the  persons  chosen 
were,  for  the  most  part,  recommended  equally 
by  their  skill  in  the  Oriental  languages  and 
by  a  character  for  judicious  discrimination. 
Among,  these  Dr.  Reynolds  held  the  first  rank ; 
and,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  so 
eminently  and  variously  gifted,  that  he  would 
have  found  few  equals  in  any  age.  His  memory 
was  almost  miraculous,  not  only  for  its 
comprehensiveness,  but  for  the  astonishing 
minuteness  of  its  power,  which  enabled  him 
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to  refer  not  only  to  pages  and  paragraphs,  but 
even  to  the  lines  of  the  books  ne  had 
occasion  to  quote.  He  was  profoundly  skilled 
in  the  learning  and  languages  of  the  East;  and 
by  his  erudition,  tact,  sagacity,  and  industry, 
he  was  admirably  qualified  to  furnish  correct 
and  natural  versions  of  expressions  otherwise, 
to  some  extent,  obscure.  To  these  great  en- 
dowments he  added  sincere  and  ardent  piety, 
and  the  most  exemplary  humility. 

The  regulations  under  which  the  work  was 
to  be  prosecuted  were  very  strictly  observed, 
the  Bible  then  used  in  the  church  being  the 
standard,  and  not  to  be  altered,  even  in  a  letter, 
unless  the  sense  of  the  original  could  be  more 
accurately  conveyed.  For  three  years  the 
translators  were  closely  engaged;  but  of  the 
incidents  of  their  labour  little  can  be  gathered 
from  contemporaneous  history,  and  little  was 
probably  known  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
translators.  A  passing  remark  of  Selden 
furnishes  nearly  all  that  can  now  be  known  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  private  history  of  our 
English  Bible: — "When  they  met  together, 
one  read  the  translation,  the  rest  holding  in 
their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  Greek,  or 
Hebrew,  or  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  If 
they  found  any  fault,  they  spoke  ;  and  if  not, 
he  read  on."  Three  copies  of  the  translation 
being  prepared,  they  were  committed  to  six 
persons,  selected  from  the  translators,  who 
were  to  review  the  whole  and  select  one  copy 
for  the  press.  This  service  occupied  them 
daily  for  nine  months.  The  copy  thus  revised 
was  again  examined  entirely  by  two  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  translators — viz.,  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  and  Dr.  Smith— the 
latter  of  whom  wrote  the  learned  and  devout 
preface  which  is  found  in  many  of  our  common 
Bibles. 

In  IGll  the  Bible  was  at  length  published, 
after  having  been  long  impatiently  expected 
by  the  people,  whose  interest  in  the  under- 
taking can  hardly  be  conceived.  And  with 
all  proper  allowance  for  the  limited  extent  of 
general  and  especially  of  BibHcal  science  in 
that  day,  it  will  probably  never  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  a  very  honourable  monument  of 
the  labour,  learning,  and  faithfulness  of  the 
translatoi-s.  The  title  page  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  engraved  on  copper,  and  that  of  the 
New  Testament  on  wood.  The  first  edition 
was  printed  in  black  letter,  folio  size ;  but  a 
quarto  edition,  in  Roman  type,  was  published 
as  early  as  1612.  This  is  the  common  English 
translation  of  the  present  day.  It  is  often 
called  king  James's  version ;  and  it  may  be 
stated,  in  addition,  that  among  other  testi- 
monials from  learned  divines  of  different  com- 
munions, of  its  general  correctness,  are  those  of 
Selden,  Lowth,  Horsley,  Walton,  ISIiddleton, 
Geddes,  Doddridge,  Beattie,  Scott,  Clarke, 
Stuart,  Newman,  and  a  host  of  others.* 

With  this  English  translation  in  our  hands 

*  See.  for  full  and  accurate  information  on  all  points 
connected  with  tlie  English  Bible,  The  Annals  of  Uu 
EnaUxh  Bible,  by  Christopher  Anderson.  London; 
Rckering,  1815. 
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we  cannot  but  exclaim,  "The  Bible — the 
English  Bible;  God's  revelation — God's  reve- 
lation in  our  language  ! "  What  a  f  ou  ndation  for 
national  gratitude  is  expressed  in  these  simi^le 
terms.  The  Bible  has  given  us  our  national 
exaltation.  The  Bible,  in  our  own  vernacular, 
dispersed  in  hundreds  of  editions  and  in 
millions  of  copies,  has  exalted  us  to  "the 
blessedness  of  the  people  who  know  the  joyful 
sound."  The  boon  of  a  divine  revelation 
to  a  fallen  creature,  disclosing  to  him  how  the 
God  he  has  offended  will  save  him  from  wrath 
and  recover  him  from  impurity,  is  a  gift  for 
which  the  redeemed  heart  will  feel  and  express 
everlasting  gratitude.  Por  wise  and  obvious 
reasons  that  revelation,  in  its  primary  form, 
was  given  to  the  world  in  two  languages 
which  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  spoken— 
the  one  of  them  being  only  a  national  tongue, 
while  the  other  was  as  extensively  used  as  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  arms  and  literature  had 
spread  themselves  over  the  world.  But  the 
Scriptures  are  meant  for  men  of  every  country; 
and  a  translation  of  them  into  the  mother 
tongue  of  each  of  the  nations  is  indispensable 
to  their  universal  use.  The  early  miracle  of 
the  gift  of  tongues  ought  in  this  form  to  have 
reproduced  itself  in  every  century.  The 
apostles,  who  possessed  this  endowment,  became 
a  Jiving  translation  of  the  mind  and  language 
of  the  Spirit  to  every  country  whose  peculiar 
dialect  they  employed,  and  the  Church  should 
have  counted  it  her  highest  h(mour  to  be 
privileged,  by  the  labours  of  sanctified 
scholarship,  in  blessing  any  people  with 
the  ability  of  reading  in  their  own  tongue 
the  wonderful  works  of  God.  This  func- 
tion was,  indeed,  for  some  ages  discharged 
by  the  sacred  community.  But  after  the 
Latin  Church  rose  to  pre-eminence,  she  en- 
throned her  own  version  by  her  side.  Trans- 
lations into  other  tongues,  especially  European 
ones,  were  frowned  upon  by  her,  if  they  were 
not  absolutely  prohibited. 

We  can  imagine  no  enterprise  more  pure 
and  patriotic  than  the  attempt  to  give  a 
country  God's  Word  in  its  own  tongue.  The 
desire  to  accomplish  this  holy  task  springs  uj) 
naturally  in  the  .sanctified  bosom.  He-  who 
has  felt  the  truth  and  comfort,  the  peace  and 
hope  of  the  Bible  himself,  will,  by  the  instincts 
of  his  new  heart,  long  to  put  every  one  in 
possession  of  the  same  source  of  spiritual 
blessing.  And  surely  every  one  so  indebted  to 
the  English  Bible,  the  book  of  his  early 
acquaintance  and  continued  familiarity — every 
one  who  knows  its  rapid  and  extensive  circu- 
lation in  so  many  distant  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken — for  it  is 
the  only  version  of  the  Bible  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets ;  who  reflects  that  in  the  space  of 
twelve  months  the  press  sends  forth  at  least 
a  million  of  coi)ies  of  it,  a  copy  every  twelve 
seconds  throughout  the  year  of  God's  })ook  in 
our  mother-tongue, — every  one  at  all  cognizant 
of  such  results  will  wish  to  know  the  origin 
and  history  of  this  most  important  of  national 
versions. 
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And  in  thinking  of  the  English  Bible  we 
can  never  forget  William  Tyndale.  He  is 
worthy  of  all  the  honour  which  can  be  conferred 
upon  him,  as  the  first  translator  into  English 
from  the  original  tongues  of  Scripture.  His 
piety  and  learning  were  a  mutual  adornment, 
while  his  modesty  and  amiability  were  only 
surpassed  by  his  intrepidity  and  perseverance. 
To  the  great  work  of  translation  he  had 
devoted  himself,  and  he  shrunk  not  from  the 
labour,  the  perils  and  sacrifices  of  his  self- 
consecration.  To  every  rival  pursuit  he  was 
as  a  Nazarene,  virtually  replying  to  all  seduc- 
tions, "I  am  engaged  in  a  great  work,  and 
how  can  I  come  down  to  you."  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  country,  which  was  not  worthy  of 
him ;  but  he  forgot  not  his  country's  welfare ; 
and  whether  he  tarried  at  Cologne  or  Worms, 
at  Marburg  or  Antwerp,  translation  and  print- 
ing were  his  one  absorbing  task.  Warham 
and  the  bishops  bought  up  as  many  cofjies  of 
his  New  Testament  as  they  could  procure ; 
but  they  could  not  purchase  the  foreign  print- 
ing presses,  nor  could  the  vigilance  of  the 
coast-guard  prevent  the  fresh  importation  of 
other  copies.  Edition  after  edition  was  landed 
upon  our  shores;  while  the  king  fretted,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  gnashed  their 
teeth.  The  work  advanced.  Tunstall  gave 
many  volumes  of  these  Scriptures  to  the  de- 
vouring flame.  No  sacrifice  to  Moloch  in  olden 
times  was  more  truly  an  oblation  to  the  devil. 
But  the  result  of  this  bonfire  was  a  sixth 
edition.  Tyndale's  enemies  proscribed  him, 
and  hunted  him  on  the  Continent ;  while  Frith, 
his  young  companion  in  exile  and  labour,  came 
to  England,  was  seized  and  martyred.  Yet, 
left  alone,  he  still  persevered,  labouring  upon  a 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  cunning 
and  malice  of  his  enemies  were  not  to  be  de- 
feated. By  means  of  a  treacherous  villain  he 
was  at  length  apprehended  at  Antwerp,  and 
lodged  in  the  castle  of  Vilvorde.  But  the 
press  was  not  incarcerated,  and  that  year  three 
other  editions  of  his  New  Testament  were  cir- 
culated. His  life  now  approached  its  termina- 
tion :  a  fearful  death  awaited  him.  The  power 
of  England  disregarded  him ;  and  on  the  (ith  of 
October,  1536,  Tyndale  was  led  forth  to  execu- 
tion ;  and,  with  this  memorable  prayer  upon 
his  lips,  "  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  of 
England,"  was  he  first  strangled  and  then 
burnt. 

"  His  ashes  flew — 
No  marble  tells  us  whitlicr," 

but  his  spirit  had  ' '  entered  that  region  where 
they  undoubtedly  who,  by  their  labours,  coun- 
sels, and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  lor  the 
common  good  of  religion  and  their  country, 
shall  receive  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
blessed ;  and,  in  super-eminence  of  beatific 
vision,  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands  with  joy 
and  bliss  in  over  measure  for  ever."  So 
])erished  the  great  benefactor  of  the  English 
nation— he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
present  authorized  version,  wliich  is  "only  a 
revision  five  times  derived"  from  Tvndale's, 
many  of  whose  clauses  remain  in  our  Bibles  as 
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first  printed  in  hia  o^vti  early  editions  by  the 
immortal  translator.  Yet  little  has  been  said 
of  1'yndale  by  annalists.  More  is  said  of  his 
successor  in  work,  Myles  Coverdale,  and  his 
various  editions,  which  are  certainly  inferior 
to  those  of  Tyndale.  Coverdale  was  patron- 
ized— T5aidale  was  from  the  first  persecuted. 
Nay,  the  time  at  length  came  when  Henry 
ordered  all  his  subjects  to  use  the  Scriptures 
in  England ;  and  there  were  issued  large  copies, 
not  only  with  the  name  of  the  good  Cranmer 
upon  them,  but  -even  that  of  the  infamous 
Tunstall.  Numerous  editions  also  were  printed 
under  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  though  the  reign 
of  Mary  was  a  temporary  check.  The  Word 
of  the  Lord  was  not  bound.  At  length  came 
the  famous  Hampton  Court  Conference,  out 
of  which  grew  our  version  in  present  use  and 
currency.  Vt'iot  to  its  x^ublication  there  had 
been  278  editions  of  Bibles  and  New  Testa- 
ments— that  is,  on  an  average,  three  editions 
annually  in  the  course  of  eighty-six  years. 
Our  translation  was  not  a  new  one.  "  We 
never  thought,"  say  the  translators,  "  from  the 
beginning  that  we  should  need  to  make  a  new 
translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a 
good,  but  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of 
many  good  ones  one  principal  good  one,  not 
justly  to  be  accepted  against :  that  hath  been 
our  endeavour,  that  our  mark." 

Yet  though  called  James's  Bible,  he  had 
little  to  do  with  it.  The  version  never  was 
submitted  to  the  privy  council,  convocation, 
or  parliament.  The  king  was  at  no  expense 
with  it.  It  won  its  way  by  its  own  merits  into 
public  favour.  There  was  not  even  a  royal 
proclamation  about  it,  such  as  had  been  issued 
with  Matthew's  and  Cranmer's.  Lawyers 
have  argued  that  the  king  has  sole  right  to 
print  the  English  Scriptures,  because,  accord- 
ing to  Mansfield,  it  is  his  "  upon  the  foundation 
of  property  in  the  copy  by  the  common  law — 
he  bought  the  English  translation."  But  James 
gave  never  one  farthing  for  it ;  perhaps  rather 
he  got  money  for  it  by  his  grants  of  patents 
to  print  it. 

The  Bible  is  regarded  by  all  Protestant 
Christians  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  Having  been  originally  com- 
posed by  holy  men  of  Cod,  who  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (2  Pet.  i.  21), 
and  bearing  in  its  own  history  and  character 
conclusive  testimony  that  it  is  so  given  by 
insijiration  of  God,  and  is  not  only  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  but  able  also  to 
make  men  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  (2  Tim.  iii.  15,  16),  the 
distribution  of  it  all  over  the  world,  in  the 
various  tongues  spoken  by  the  inhabitants, 
becomes  an  imperative  duty.  The  Christian 
Church  generally  regard  it,  even  when  trans- 
lated, as  a -true  and  just  translation  from  the 
languages  in  which  these  sacred  books  were  at 
first  written,  and  of  course  receive  them  as 
having  like  authority  with  the  originals. 

As  to  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
ve  might  refer  to  miracles  and  prophecy,  to 
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the  harmony  of  its  various  parts,  and  the 
astonishing  effects  which  it  jirmluces  on  men 
and  nations.  We  have  also  many  vouchers  for 
the  genuineness,  the  authenticity,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  books  of  Scripture.  It  ia  true 
that,  by  a  collation  of  numerous  manuscripts, 
many  varitms  readings  have  been  discovered. 
Investigations  of  this  nature  are  of  a  funda- 
mental character,  and  take  precedence  of  any 
attempt  to  decide  on  the  evidence  of  revelation. 
We  must  know  what  are  the  vocables  in  which 
a  communication  from  heaven  is  made  before 
we  can  argue  on  the  divinity  of  its  origin ;  for 
if  such  a  scrutiny  be  neglected,  we  may  be 
defending  forgenes,  interpolations,  modified  or 
garbled  i)aragraphs.  To  settle  the  precise 
words  of  the  oracle  is  necessary  ere  we  begin 
to  surround  it  with  external  defence,  or  deduce 
from  it  internal  i^roofs.  What  an  insult  it  is 
to  the  genuine  and  authentic  portions  to 
elevate  to  an  equal  authority  with  them  the 
errors,  repetitions,  and  marginal  notes  of 
copyists  and  transcribers,  and  throw  equally 
over  both  the  mantle  of  divine  protection! 
Yet  the  study  of  manuscripts  has  been  too 
often  despised  or  ridiculed,  libelled  as  heretical, 
or  attacked  by  some  feeble  witticism.  The 
time  has  been  when  the  study  of  the  lower 
criticism  was  deemed  pernicious,  if  not  infidel — 
when  men  of  no  small  note  raised  the  false  and 
fitful  cry  of  alarm.  Truth,  however,  fears 
nothing  from  sciutiny ;  and  the  Book  of  truth 
has  profited  by  the  despised  labours  of  plodding 
and  persevering  possessors  of  critical  erudition. 
The  text  of  the  Bible  is  probably  now  in  a 
more  satisfactory  state  than  at  any  period 
since  the  decease  of  its  inspired  authors.  With 
the  exception  of  six  portions  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament—three of  which  are  involved  in  the 
Socinian  controversy,  and  the  other  three, 
though  of  some  importance,  contain  no  reli- 
gious doctrine — the  whole  text  of  the  New 
Covenant  is  fully  and  fairly  ascertained.  All 
the  other  minor  discrepancies  and  various 
readings  are  not  of  serious  magnitude.  "The 
words  of  the  Lord  are  tried  words,  as  silver 
tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven 
times." 

It  has  been  well  said  of  the  sacred  writings, 
that  the  divine  authority,  majesty,  wisdom,  holi- 
ness, andgoodness  discovered  therein;  thedepth, 
sublimity,  purity,  and  benevolence  of  their 
matter ;  their  scope,  to  render  all  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  crush  the  corrui)t  inclinations  of 
man ;  the  transcendent  loftiness  of  their  style, 
even  when  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  weak ; 
the  obvious  candour  of  the  writers  iu  relating 
the  weaknesses  and  faults  (»f  themselves  and 
their  nation;  their  amazing  hannony,  thoiigh 
of  very  different  stations  and  ages,  and  vub- 
hshing  things  c(mtrary  to  the  natural  inclina- 
tions of  men ;  the  attestation  of  these  writings 
by  vast  numbers  of  imj)ortJUit  nublic  and  in- 
contestable miracles;  the  joyful  sutferings  of 
milhous  for  their  steadfast  adherence  thereto; 
the  wonderful  |)reservation  of  thorn ;  their 
marvellous  adaptation  to  the  wants  and 
^veaknessea  of  our  nature ;  their  amazing 
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success,  prevailing  over  the  lusts  of  men  and 
furious  opposition  of  worldly  power,  to  the 
civilizing  of  nations,  and  to  convince,  convert, 
and  comfort  the  hearts  of  millions  the  most 
obstinate ;  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  numer- 
ous, particular,  and  circumstantial  predictions 
thereof,— are  infallible  proofs  that  they  only 
are  the  Word  of  Gtod,  able  to  make  us  wise 
unto  salvation.    (See  Inspiration.) 

The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  numerous 
languages  and  put  into  increasing  circulation 
by  Bible  Societies,  so  well  known  and  so 
justly  esteemed. 

SCROLL.     (See  Book). 

SCURVY  (Lev.  xxi.  20;  xxii.  22).  The 
disease  known  by  this  name  in  modern  times 
is  usually  caused  by  long  confinement  in  cold 
and  damp  climates,  without  fresh  provisions. 
In  the  progress  of  it  the  sldn  becomes  dry  and 
scaly,  and  livid  spots  appear.  Probably  this 
appearance  of  the  skin  is  all  that  is  denoted  by 
the  use  of  the  word  scurvy  in  the  passages 
cited. 

SCYTHIANS  (Col.  iii.  11)— a  name  used 
indefinitely  by  ancient  writers,  sometimes  to 
denote  all  the  nomadic  ti-ibes  that  roamed  over 
the  countries  north  of  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas,  and  sometimes  to  a  particular  people 
remarkable  for  their  rude  and  barbarous  con- 
dition. 

SEA  (Isa.  xi.  15).  This  term  is  applied  by 
the  sacred  writers  to  lakes,  rivers,  and  any 
large  collection  of  water,  as  well  as  to  seas 
properly  so  called  (Isa.  xxi.  1 ;  Jer.  li.  36).  In 
the  passage  in  Isaiah  first  above  cited,  it  is 
used  for  the  Nile  at  that  point  which  is  called 
the  Delta.  The  sea  and  the  west  denoted  the 
same  thing  to  the  Hebrews,  on  account  of  their 
position  in  regard  to  the  Mediterranean.  (See 
Salt  Sea.) 

Sea,  Great  (Num.  xxxiv.  6),  or  Sea  of  the 
Philistines,  or  Hinder  Sea,  or  Utmost  Sea 
(Kxod.  xxiii.  31),  is  the  Mediterranean  or 
Western  Sea,  a  large  body  of  water  between 
the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
(whence  its  name,  which  signifies  mid-land). 
On  its  northern  shore  are  several  gulfs  or  seas, 
as  the  Adriatic,  the  Ionian,  the  ^gean,  &c. 
Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  2,000 
miles ;  and  its  breadth  varies  from  400  to  800 
ixiiles.  About  midway,  on  its  eastern  shore, 
was  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Sea  of  the  Plain,  or  Salt  Sea,  called  also 
the  East  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Sodom.  (See  Salt 
Sea,  Water.) 

Sea  op  Merom.     (See  Merom.) 

Sea,  Brazen.     (See  Layer.) 

SEAL  (1  Ki.  xxi.  8).  This  was  usually 
employed  to  authenticate  public  or  private 
jiapers  (Jer.  xxxii.  10).  If  a  door  or  box  was 
to  be  sealed,  it  was  first  fastened  with  some 
ligament,  upon  which  clay  or  wax  was  spread, 
and  then  impressed  with  a  seal  or  signet. 
Frequently  a  ring  with  some  inscription  on  it 
was  used  as  a  seal,  by  the  delivery  or  transfer 
of  which  the  highest  offices  of  the  kingdom 
were  bestowed  (Gen.  xli.  42;  Esth.  iii.  10). 
In  sealing  the  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxvii.  Q>^),  it  is 
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probable  that  the  fastening  of  the  stone  which 
secured  the  entrance  was  covered  with  clay  or 
wax,  and  so  impressed  with  a  public  or  private 
seal  that  any  violation  of  it  could  be  discovered 
at  once.    (See  Book,  Letters.) 


Modem  travellers  describe  the  seal  used  in 
the  East  at  the  present  ^ay  as  made  of  cor- 
nelian or  agate,  with  the  name  or  title  of  the 
writer,  or  some  verse  of  the  Koran,  or  other 
motto,  engraved  upon  it  (2  Tim.  ii.  19).  It  is 
fastened  into  a  ring,  and  worn  on  the  hand 
(Song  viii.  6).  When  used,  it  is  either  applied 
to  the  wax  or  is  covered  with  some  substance, 
which  being  stamped  on  the  paper,  leaves  the 
desired  impression. 

The  word  seal  is  used  figuratively  in  the 
Bible,  to  denote  an  act,  or  token,  or  process  of 
confirmation,  distinction  (2  Tim.  ii.  19),  and 
security  (Rev.  vii.  3;  Rom.  iv.  11;  Ei)h.  iv. 
30). 

SEAM,  WITHOUT  SEAM  (John  xix.  23). 
(See  Clothes.) 

SEARED  (1  Tim.  iv.  2).  To  sear  flesh  is  to 
cauterize  or  burn  it,  and  thus  deprive  it  of  the 
power  of  feeling.  As  used  in  the  passage 
cited,  it  denotes  the  effect  of  habitual  sin,  by 
which  the  conscience  becomes  so  hardened  and 
stupified  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  most  enor- 
mous guilt  and  the  most  fearful  threatenings 
of  punishment. 

SEASONS  (Gen.  i.  14).  The  year  is  very 
conveniently  divided  by  Hebrew  writers  into 
six  seasons,  which  are  all  mentioned  in  the 
promise  made  to  Noah  :  seed-time,  harvest,  cold, 
heat,  summer,  winter  (Gen.  viii.  22).  There  is 
the  same  division  among  the  Arabs  at  this 
day. 

The  first  season,  or  harvest,  is  from  the  middle 
of  April  until  near  the  middle  of  June.  During 
this  period  the  sky  is  clear,  the  air  warm,  and 
even  hot  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  coast,  very 
much  like  summer  with  us.  As  it  proceeds, 
the  heat  in  the  plain  is  severe. 

The  second  season,  or  the  heat,  is  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August.  The 
Arabs  called  this  the  vernal  summer.  The 
heat  now  increases,  and  the  nights  are  so  wami 
that  the  people  sleep  in  the  open  air  upon  the 
roofs  of  their  houses. 
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Tlie  third  season,  or  summer  (season  of  fruits), 
is  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
November.  The  intensity  of  the  heat  is  greater ; 
almost  intolerable.  Towards  the  end  of  svun- 
mer  the  nights  begin  to  be  cool. 

During  these  three  periods,  up  to  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  September,  there  are  no 
showers,  rain  being  as  scarce  in  summer  as 
snow  (1  Sam.  xii.  17).  Hence  the  proverb, 
Prov.  xxvi.  1.  From  the  end  of  April  until 
September  not  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen  upon  the 
face  of  the  heavens.  During  all  this  time  tlie 
earth  is  moistened  by  the  dew,  which  is  there- 
fore a  frequent  emblem  of  Divine  grace  and 
goodness.  Sometimes  a  cloud  appears  in  the 
morning ;  but  it  disappears  with  the  dew  as 
soon  as  the  sun  exerts  its  power  (Hos.  vi.  4). 
The  dry  grass  of  the  fields  sometimes  takes  fire, 
and  produces  desolating  conflagration ;  and  the 
parched  earth  is  cleft  and  broken  into  chasms. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the 
east  wind  blows  (Gen.  xli.  6;  Hos.  xiii.  15). 
Between  the  middle  of  September  and  the 
middle  of  October  there  are  two  or  three  days 
of  rain,  which  suffices  to  refresh  all  nature,  so 
that  the  whole  land  is  clad  in  verdure.  This 
prepares  the  earth  for 

The  fourth  season,  or  seed-time,  v/hich  in- 
cludes from  early  in  October  until  early  in 
December.  Tliis  begins  with  the  former  or 
early  rain,  which  is  so  needful  for  the  sower. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  period  it  is  still  quite 
hot,  so  that  all  journeys  are  made  by  night,  as 
the  temperature  is  then  agreeable,  and  the  sky 
is  clear,  ^.s  the  year  advances,  however,  there 
are  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  as  with  us  in 
autumn.  The  weather  becomes  unsettled,  and 
there  are  fogs  and  clouds,  even  when  there  is 
no  rain.  In  the  mountains  snow  sometimes 
falls  towards  the  middle  of  December.  The 
streams  are  still  small,  and  many  of  their 
channels  altogether  dry.  In  the  latter  part  of 
November  the  trees  lose  their  foliage,  and 
fires  are  made  towards  the  last  days  of  seed- 
time. 

The  fifth  season,  or  winter,  includes  from  the 
middle  of  December  \mtil  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. Snow  falls,  but  seldom  lies  upon  the 
ground  a  day,  except  in  the  mountains  (Ps. 
cxlvii.  17).  In  shady  places  the  ice  will  occa- 
sionally bear  a  man's  weight,  but  thaws  as  soon 
as  the  sun  rises  upon  it.  The  roads  are  very 
bad  (Matt.  xxiv.  20).  The  severe  cold  lasts 
about  forty  days,  from  the  12th  of  December 
to  the  20th  of  January.  The  north  wind  is 
now  exceedingly  penetrating  (Gen.  xxxi.  40). 
Yet,  in  the  level  country,  when  the  sun  shines, 
it  is  quite  warm.  Josephus  says  that  in  his 
day  it  was  as  warm  at  Cesarea,  on  the  coast, 
in  winter,  as  at  other  places  in  summer.  In 
this  season  hail  and  thunder  storms  are  com- 
mon ;  the  brooks  rise,  and  all  the  streams  fill 
their  channels.  Towards  the  end  of  January 
the  fields  become  green,  and  there  is  every 
appearance  of  approaching  spring.  In  the 
early  part  of  February  the  trees  are  in  leaf ; 
and  before  the  middle  of  the  month  some  fruit 
trees  are  in  blossom— first  the  almond,  then 
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the  apricot,  peach,  and  plum.      Other  trees 
blossom  in  March. 

The  sixth  and  last  season,  or  the  cold,  in- 
cludes from  the  middle  of  February  until  the 
middle  of  April.  It  is  still  cold,  but  less  so, 
and  the  spring  may  be  said  to  have  arrived. 
The  heats  of  noon  are  greater  and  greater, 
especially  in  the  flat  country.  The  rains  con- 
tinue, but  in  smaller  and  smaller  quantities. 
Thunder  and  hail  are  more  frequent.  Towards 
the  close  of  this  period  the  rains  cease,  and  the 
last  falls  in  the  early  part  of  April.  This  is 
called  the  latter  rain,  which  seems  to  give 
strength  to  the  filling  crops,  which  are  as  much 
advanced  in  February  as  with  us  in  May  and 
June.  The  wheat  and  barley  have  at  this  time 
nearly  attained  their  height.  The  grain  has 
fully  ripened  in  the  soiithern  part  of  Palestine 
by  the  middle  of  April,  and  in  the  northern 
and  mountainous  parts  three  weeks  later ;  and 
sometimes,  when  the  sowing  has  been  in 
January,  the  grain  does  not  come  to  maturity 
before  July  or  August. 

Upon  the  sixteenth  day  after  the  first  new 
moon  in  April  there  was  a  solemn  presentation 
made  to  the  Lord  of  the  first  sheaf  of  ripe  bar- 
ley. The  grain,  however,  as  we  may  readily 
suppose,  was  mature  sometimes  earher  and 
sometimes  later.  It  was  common  to  reckon 
four  months  from  seed-time  to  harvest.  The 
cutting  and  securing  the  grain  was  carried  on 
for  about  seven  weeks — that  is,  from  the  pass- 
over  until  Pentecost,  which  last  is  therefore 
called  the  feast  of  weeks.  This  was  a  season 
of  very  great  enjoyment  and  festivity  when 
the  harvest  had  been  plentiful.  The  reapers — 
that  is  to  say,  the  children,  slaves,  and  other 
domestics — indulged  in  mirth,  joined  in  songs 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  in  congratulations 
to  the  master  of  the  harvest  (Ps.  cxxvi.  ;  Isa. 
ix.  3).  The  grain  was  then  gathered  and 
bound  into  sheaves,  as  ^vith  us. 

SEATS  (Matt.  xxi.  12).  The  nations  of 
the  East  seat  themselves  upon  the  mats  or 
carpets  with  which  their  floors  are  covered. 
In  the  houses  of  the  rich  there  are  spread 
pillows  or  cushions  stuffed  with  cotton ;  or  in 
some  cases,  a  broad,  but  very  low  sofa  or 
divan,  with  arms,  stuffed  cushions,  and  costly 
ornaments.  Upon  these  divans,  as  well  as 
upon  the  floor  or  ground,  they  sit  with  the  legs 
bent  under,  and  crossed,  in  a  half-kneeling 
posture. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  used  the  posture  which 
has  just  been  described.  After  the  captivity, 
however,  the  rich  and  noble  adopted  the  Per- 
sian method  of  lying  down  at  table  upon 
couches  (Amos  vi.  4),  which  was  likewise 
practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the 
passage  in  Amos  it  is  said  of  luxurious  persons 
who  lived  nearly  800  years  before  Christ,  that 
they  "  lie  upon  beds  of  ivoiy,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  couches."  These  "  beds 
of  ivory "  were  probably  divans  such  as  those 
above  mentioned,  but  richly  decorated  with 
ivory.  They  used  at  table  very  low  and  broad 
divans,  and  the  guests  stretched  themselves 
at  full  length.  Each  divan  held  three  persona. 
587 
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The  back  was  supported  by  a  cushion,  and  the 
ffice  so  turned  towards  the  table  that  the  head 
was  held  up  with  the  left  hand  upon  another 
cushion.     The  right  hand  was  thus  free  to 
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reach  the  food.  The  second  person  lay  with 
the  back  part  of  his  head  towards  the  breast 
of  the  former ;  and  the  third,  in  like  manner, 
with  the  back  part  of  his  head  towards  the 
second.  Thus  they  lay,  so  to  speak,  "in  the 
bosoms "  of  their  neighbours  (Luke  xvi.  23 ; 
John  xiii.  23).  This  was  the  ordinary  posture 
at  meals,  and  the  feet  of  the  guests  were  dis- 
tant from  the  table.  Plence  we  can  readily 
form  an  idea  of  the  scene  in  Luke  vii.  38, 
where  the  women  came  behind  Jesus,  and 
washed  his  feet  with  their  tears. 

lu  the  eating-room  there  were  commonly 
three  such  divans :  the  middle  place  of  the 
middle  divan  was  accounted  most  honoura])le. 
This  was  the  seat  which  the  Pharisees  so 
much  affected  at  feasts  (1  Sam.  ix.  22 ;  Matt. 
xxiii.  6 ;  lAike  xiv.  8,  9).  At  the  p)resent  day 
the  corner  of  the  bed-divan  is  the  seat  of  dig- 
nity, and  so  it  was  in  ancient  times  among 
the  Hebrews,  at  least  upon  ordinary  occasions 
(Amos  iii.  12).  This  manner  of  reclining  at 
meals,  it  is  believed,  was  not  imitated  by  the 
women,  though  some  doubt  upon  this  point  is 
suggested  by  Esth.  vii.  8.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered in  this  connection  that  the  Hebrew 
women,  like  those  of  Greece,  ate  in  a  separate 
apartment  (Esth.  i.  9).     (See  Eat,  Feast.) 

Seat,  Moses'  (Matt,  xxiii.  2),  is  a  figurative 
expression,  denoting  the  assumption  of  the 
same  authority  or  office  as  belonged  to  Moses. 

SEBA  (Isa.  xliii.  3)— a  peninsular  district 
^6^ 
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of  African  Ethiopia,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  eldest  son  of  Gush  (Gen.  x.  7),  who  is 
supijosed  to  have  been  the  ijrogenitor  of  the 
Ethiopians.  It  is  called  Seba  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  by  the  Romans  Meroe. 
Its  wealth  is  alluded  to  by  the 
sacred  writers  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10) ; 
and  this  circumstance,  as  well 
as  the  remarkable  stature  of 
the  people  (Isa.  xlv.  14),  is 
confirmed  by  profane  history. 
(See  Ethiopia,  Sheba.) 

SEBAT,  or  SHEBAT. 
(See  Month.) 

SECT  (Acts  V.  17),  or 
PARTY,  not  necessarily  im- 
plying any  fundamental  error 
of  doctrine.  Christianity  was 
originally  considered  as  a  new 
sect  of  Judaism ;  hence  Ter- 
tullus,  accusing  Paul  before 
Felix,  says  that  he  was  chief 
of  the  seditious  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes  (Acts  xxiv.  5) ;  and 
the  Jews  of  Rome  said  to  the 
apostle^,  when  he  arrived  in 
that  city,  that  as  to  this  sect, 
it  was  everjrwhere  spoken 
against  (Acts  xxviii.  22).  The 
word  heresy,  in  Acts  xxiv.  14, 
is  the  same  in  the  original 
^  with  the  word  sect  in  Acts 

^ — ^  ■^~'  xxiv.  5 ;   so  that  the  apostle 

replies  directly  to  the  argu- 
ment of  Tertulius,  and  admits 
^  that,  after  the  manner  of  a  sect, 
producing  division  and  schism,  as  my  perse- 
cutors say,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers. 
SEDITION  (Acts  xxiv.  5).    In  this  passage 
the  word  signifies  popular  tumult.     In  JMark 
XV.  7  the  same  Greek  word  is  employed,  and 
is    rightly  rendered    "insurrection."      It    is 
translated  also  "dissension"  in  Acts  xv.    2, 
where  it  has  reference  to  keen  difference  of 
opinions.      In  Gal.  v.  20  "seditions"  mean 
religious  factions. 

SEED,  MINGLED  (Lev.  xix.  19).  Travel- 
lers tell  us  that  women  are  employed  in  Aleppo 
and  elsewhere  in  cleansing  the  "mingled  seed" 
from  all  admixture,  to  prepare  it  for  sowing. 
Some  suppose  that 

in   the  prohibition  Ctf^" ^"■'-•■'^>-, 

not  to  sow  "with 

mingled    seed," 

there  is  allusion  to 

idolatrous     usages 

of   a   corrupt   and  t,/\     Tft^        \"fti 

abominable  nature. 

The  time  of  sowing 

was  one   of    great 

anxiety.       Labour 

had  been expended, 

and  now  the  seed  was  thrown  into  the  furrow, 

in  the  trembling  expectation  that    it  woukl 

spring  up  and  bear  an  abundant  harvest  (Ps. 

cxxvi.  5,  G).     The  accompanying  cut,  from  the 

Egyptian   monuments,    represents   a   person 

sowing. 
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SEED-TIME.    (See  Seasons.) 

SEIR,  MOUNT.  1.  (Gen.  xiv.  6)  A  wild, 
nigged,  and  desolate  chain  of  mountains, 
stretching  from  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Mount  Hor  was  one  of  its  summits ;  and  the 
Hivites  are  mentioned  among  its  inhabitants, 
and  one  of  this  people  was  named  Seir.  (See 
Edom,  Hor.) 

2.  (Josh.  XV.  10)  Another  moimt  Seir  was 
situated  west  of  Kirjath-jearim,  on  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Jiidah. 

SELA,  or  SELAH.     (See  Petba.) 

SELAH  (Hab.  iii.  3, 9, 13).  This  word,  which 
occurs  no  less  than  seventy-one  times  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  psalms,  is  sometimes  con- 
strued to  be  a  note  of  admiration.  It  is  usually 
placed  at  some  remarkable  passage,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  designed  to  excite  and 
quicken  the  attention  and  observation.  If,  as 
is  very  probable,  the  tunes  were  expressly 
composed  for  the  words,  such  changes  of  voice 
would  be  observed  as  were  most  adapted  to 
give  them  proper  emjjhasis.  The  most  im- 
pressive and  important  passages  would  natur- 
ally be  repeated.  Thus  Selah,  as  a  music 
mark,  is  supposed  to  mark  either  repetition, 
or  a  raising  of  the  voice,  or  a  peculiar  pause — 
perhaps  enjoining  the  vocal  singers  to  be  silent, 
while  the  instrumental  performers  played  some 
valuation  or  intervening  melody. 

SELEUCIA  (Acts  xiii.  4) — a  city  of  Syria, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  west  of 
Antioch,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes. 
It  was  the  sea-port  of  Antioch. 

SENATE  (Acts  v.  21)— an  assembly  of  aged 
and  experienced  men,  not  members  of  the 
general  council,  but  called  in  on  a  particular 
emergency.  They  may  have  been  the  same 
class  with  those  called  "elders  of  Israel"  (Acts 
iv.  8),  and  "elders  of  the  Jews"  (Acts  xxv. 
15).  Such  persons  are  called  "senators"  (Ps. 
cv.  22). 

SENIR  (Ezek.  xxvii.  5)— a  part  of  Hermon, 
and  the  same  with  Shenir.     (See  Hermon.) 

SENNACHERIB  (2  Ki.  xviii.  13)  was 
son  of  Sargon,  and  king  of  Nineveh.  (For  an 
account  of  his  reign  and  his  invasion  of  Pales- 
tine, see  Nineveh.) 

SEPHAR  (Gen.  x.  30)— a  place  supposed 
to  be  in  the  south  of  Arabia;  perhaps  the  same 
with  the  modern  Dhafar.  It  is  called  "  a 
mountain  of  the  East"  in  Arabia,  and  it 
marked  the  boimdary  of  the  sons  of  Joktan. 

SEPHARAD — "the  capti^dty  of  Jerusa- 
lem which  is  in  Sepharad"  (Obad.  20).  This 
region  is  often  said  by  the  Jews  to  be  Spain ; 
but  more  probably  it  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bosphorus,  as  was  long  ago  hinted  by  Jerome. 
Adrian  sent  many  of  the  Jews  into  exile  in 
this  locality.  A  place  of  the  name,  near  Cap- 
padocia,  is  mentioned  on  some  of  the  Persian 
monuments. 

SEPHARVAIM  (2  Ki.  xvii.  24)-a  pro- 
vince of  Mesopotamia,  whence  colonies  emi- 
grated to  Canaan  after  the  Israelites  were 
carried  beyond  the  Euphrates  by  Shalmaneser. 
The  Sepharvaim  of  the  Bible  is  supposed  to  be 
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the  same  with  the  Sippara  of  profane  history, 
the  dual  form  suggesting  that  the  city  wna 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates. 

SEPULCHRE.     (See  Burial.) 

SER APlllM— brilliant  ones  (Isa.  vi.  2,  6). 
This  is  the  name  given  by  the  prophet  to  the 
spirits  which  waited  by  the  throne  of  tho 
Lord,  as  they  appeared  in  his  sublime  and 
wonderful  vision.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
temple.  When  the  shechinah  canopied  the  holy 
of  holies,  the  cherubim,  reflecting  its  radiance, 
would  appear  bright  and  glittering,  their 
golden  colour  would  present  a  dazzling  splen- 
dour. The  metallic  cherubim,  so  irradiated, 
would  appear  as  burning  or  molten  gold — 
would  be  seraphim.  Perhaps  this  phenomenon 
suggested  the  name  which  Isaiah  employs. 
The  number  of  them  is  not  stated;  but  the 
description,  their  appearance,  their  song  of 
praise,  the  effect  produced  upon  and  -within 
the  temple  by  the  voice  of  one  of  them,  the 
office  which  another  executed  towards  the 
prophet  himself,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  scene 
justifies  the  opinion  that  they  were,  or  were 
symbols  of,  the  most  exalted  order  of  the 
angelic  host  (Heb.  i.  7).  Their  pinions  were 
arranged  in  pairs.  With  one  pair  they  covered 
their  face,  as  unworthy  to  look  on  Jehovah ; 
with  another  pair  they  covered  their  feet,  as 
unworthy  that  God  should  look  upon  them  ; 
with  the  third  pair  they  flew  to  perform  the 
high  behests  of  their  King  and  Lord.  (See 
Cherub.) 

SERGEANTS  (Acts  xvi.  35,  38).  Tliis 
was  a  class  of  public  officers  (lictors)  under  the 
Roman  government.  They  were  appointed 
to  carry  the  fasces,  or  bundle  of  rods  with 
an  axe  in  the  centre,  before  the  supreme 
magistrates,  and  to  inflict  the  punishment  of 
scourging  and  beheading  upon  criminals. 

SERGIUS  PAULUS  (Acts  xiii.  7)  was 
proconsul  or  deputy  governor  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  He 
was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  candour  (for 
this  the  word  "prudent"  imports),  and  sought 
to  hear  the  Gospel  from  the  apostles,  who  were 
at  the  island — probably  from  curiosity,  or 
from  a  laudable  desire  to  obtain  information 
of  the  new  religion  from  its  advocates  and 
professors.  An  impostor  of  considerable  in- 
fluence, named  Elymas,  finding  his  own  occu- 
pation in  danger,  attempted  to  controvert  the 
doctrines  of  the  apostles,  and  to  divert  or  pre- 
judice the  mind  of  the  governor.  For  his  sin 
in  this  respect  he  was  severely  rebuked  and 
punished  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
Providence  (see  Barjesus)  ;  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  the  whole  scene  upon  the  mind  of  the 
governor  that  he  embraced  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel. 

SERPENT  (Gen.  iii.  1)— an  animal  distin- 
guished for  its  subtlety  (Matt.  x.  IG)  as  well 
as  for  the  instinctive  dread  it  inspires  in  man 
and  in  most  animals.  More  than  GOO  species 
are  known,  the  largest  of  which  are  indeed 
terrific  in  their  power  and  venom.  About 
one-sixth  of  all  the  species  known  are  ven- 
omous. 
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The  devil  is  called  "the  serpent,"  and  "the 
old  serpent "  (Rev.  xii.  9,  14,  15),  probably  in 
allusion  to  his  subtlety  and  malice,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that,  in  tempting  our  first  parents  to 
disobey  God,  he  is  described  as  a  serpent,  or 
assumed  the  form  of  one  (2  Cor.  xi.  3). 

The  serpent  is  used  by  the  sacred  Avriters  as 
an  emblem  of  wickedness  (Matt,  xxiii.  33), 
cruelty  (Ps.  Iviii.  4 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  32 ;  Eccl.  x. 
11),  and  treachery  (Gen.  xlix.  17). 

The  charming  of  serpents  is  a  famous  occu- 
pation in  the  East,  and  has  been  already 
described.  Lucan  has  marked  out  the  opera- 
tion in  the  ninth  book  of  his  Pharsalia  ;  and 
Lane  gives  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  his 
Blodern  Egyptians : — "  He  assumes  an  air 
of  mystery,  strikes  the  walls  with  a  short 
palm-stick,  whistles,  makes  a  clucking  noise 
with  his  tongiie,  and  spits  upon  the  ground ; 
and  generally  says,  'I  adjure  you  by  God,  if 
ye  be  above,  or  if  ye  be  below,  that  ye  come 
forth :  I  adjure  you  by  the  most  gxeat  name, 
if  ye  be  obedient,  come  forth  ;  and  if  ye  be 
disobedient,  die!  die!  die!' — The  serpent  is 
generally  dislodged  by  his  stick  from  a  fissure 
in  the  wall,  or  drops  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
room." 

The  serpent-charmer  in  our  cut  almost 
realizes  the  poet's  image,  as  he  shows  himself 
able 

"  To  dally  witli  the  crested  worm, 
To  Bti'Oke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tougue." 


Serpent,  brazen  (Num.  xxi.  9),  was  erected 
by  Moses  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  at  the  express 
command  of  Jehovah.  As  a  punishment  for 
their  murmuring  and  rebellion,  God  sent  into 
the  midst  of  the  camp  a  venomous  serpent, 
called  fiery,  probably  from  the  effect  of  their 
bite.     The  notions  that  there  were  flying  ser- 

Ktnts,  or  serpents  with  wings,  is  very  ancient, 
erodotus  says,  "  There  is  a  place  in  Arabia, 
near  the  city  Buto,  which  I  visited  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  concerning 
the  toinged  serpents.  I  saw  here  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  serpents'  bones  and  ribs,  placed  on 
heaps  of  different  heights.  The  place  itself  is 
a  strait  betwixt  two  mountains  ;  it  opens  upon 
a  wide  plain,  which  communicates  with  Egyi)t. 
They  affirm  that,  in  the  commencement  of 
every  spring,  these  mnf/cd  serpents  fly  from 
Arabia  towards  Egypt,  but  that  the  ibis  here 
meets  and  destroys  them.  The  Arabians  say, 
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that  in  acknowledgment  of  this  service  the 
Egyptians  hold  the  ibis  in  great  reverence  ; 
which  is  not  contradicted  by  that  people." 
Pausanius  also  speaks  of  a  scorpion  being 
brought  from  India  which  had  wings  like  a 
grasshopi)er.  Thkt  the  serpents  referred  to 
in  this  portion  of  Scripture  had  wings  is  not 
asserted  in  the  narrative.  The  term  "  flying  " 
may  describe  the  suddenness  and  rapidity  of 
the  reptile's  motions.  Serpents  of  quick  and 
darting  movements  are  called  "flying"  in 
various  countries. 

Modern  travellers  who  have  passed  through 
the  valley  where  the  judgment  w^as  suffered 
by  the  Israelites  assure  us,  from  the  Arabs 
and  from  their  own  observation,  that  a  vast 
number  of  serpents  infest  it.  The  destruction 
of  life  was  fearful,  and  the  people  sought 
Moses  to  intercede  for  their  deliverance.  To 
test  the  sincerity  of  their  penitence,  Moses 
was  commanded  to  make  a  serpent  of  brass, 
resembling  the  serpents  which  were  among 
them,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole,  that  it  might  be 
seen  from  all  parts  of  the  camp;  and  then 
whoever  was  bitten  should  be  healed  by 
simply  looking  at  the  brazen  figure.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  all  the  promised  effects 
followed. 

The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  says,  Avith  great 
beauty  and  propriety,  "JFor  when  the  horrible 
fierceness  of  beasts  came  upon  these  (thy 
people),  and  they  perished  with  the  stings  of 
crooked  serjoents,  thy  wrath  endured  not  for 
ever :  but  they  were  troubled  for  a  small 
season,  that  they  might  be  admonished,  having 
a  sign  of  salvation  to  put  them  in  remembrance 
of  the  commandment  of  thy  law.  Eor  he  that 
turned  towards  it  was  not  saved  by  the  thing 
that  they  saw,  but  by  thee,  that  art  the 
Saviour  of  all." 

This  passage  of  history  is  alluded  to  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
manner  (John  iii.  14,  15).  As  the  Israelites, 
thoiigh  bitten  and  dying,  looked  to  the  brazen 
serpent  on  the  top  of  the  flagstaff,  and  were 
healed,  so  every  one  looking  to  Jesus  by  faith 
is  at  once  pardoned,  and  healed,  and  restored 
to  spiritual  soundness.  Every  one  may  look ; 
and  any  one  looking  is  made  whole — the  poison 
of  the  ^'  old  seri)ent ''  is  counteracted. 

In  Egypt  and  otlier  eastern  countries  the 
serpent  was  the  common  symbol  of  power. 
Hence  it  was  embroidered  on  the  robes  of 
kings.  It  was  also  an  object  of  religious 
worship ;  and  is  often  seen  on  ancient  medals 
and  relics,  as  an  emblem  of  power.  Rites 
were  devised  and  temples  built  to  its  honour ; 
and  priests  were  appointed  to  conduct  the 
ceremonies.  Serpent-worship  in  its  origin 
was  i^robably  dei-)recatory — suggested  by  tra- 
ditionary fears,  which  regarded  the  serpent  as 
the  personification  of  all  evil.  They  wor- 
shipped his  image,  to  avert  the  evil  he  might 
do  them. 

"Paint  two  snakes,"  says  the  Latin  poet, 
"the  place  is  then  sacred."  In  the  heathen 
mytliology  several  deities  are  said  to  have 
benefited  men  by  killing  some  noted  serpent — 
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puch  as  Cadmus,  Apollo,  &c.  Tliese  fables 
are  traditionary  remnants  of  the  early  promise, 
— "The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent."  The  hydra  of  Lerna, 
the  dragons  of  CJolchis  and  the  Hesperides,  are 
traditionary  symbols  of  the  early  connection 
of  Satan  with  man's  innocence  and  fall.  The 
connection  of  the  serpent  with  Escula])ius, 
the  god  of  medicine,  is  another  tradition, 
probably  borrowed  from  the  scene  recorded  in 
Numbers.     (See  Adder,  Asp,  Charm.) 

SERVANT  (Gen.  ix.  2G;  Matt.  x.  24).  In 
the  East,  during  a  meal,  servants  stand  with 
silent  and  respectful  demeanour  before  the 
master  of  the  house,  receiving  his  tokens  and 
ol)eying  his  ordei^.  By  Eastern  custom 
the  commands  of  the 
master  are  communi- 
cated chiefly  by  signs, 
and  these  are  regarded 
with  singular  earnest- 
ness and  attention  by 
the  domestics.  This 
illustrates  such  pas- 
sages as  Ps.  cxxiii.  2. 
Hence  also  the  ex- 
pressiveness of  the 
phrase,  to  stand  before 
the  Lord — that  is,  to 
sert-e  him. 

The  Hebrews  had 
servants  or  slaves  of  several  kinds,  or  what  we 
call  slaves.  The  law  of  Moses,  while  it  does 
not  originate  slavery,  does  certainly  speak  of 
servants  as  property.  If  a  man  abused  his  ser- 
vant, the  law  gave  him  freedom ;  and  this  gift 
of  freedom  plainly  imi^lies  that  his  person  was 
not  previously  at  his  own  disposal.  The  ser- 
vant, according  to  the  same  law,  is  his  master's 
"money."  A  female  servant  was,  in  certain 
circumstances,  not  to  be  sold  unto  a  strange 
nation, — implying  that  she  might,  in  other 
circumstances,  be  sold  to  another  master  of 
her  own  country.  The  law,  moreover,  makes 
a  special  and  frequent  distinction  between 
"  hired  servants  "  and  bondmen.  Prior  to  the 
period  of  Hebrew  legislation,  Hagar,  the  bond- 
woman, seems  to  have  been  the  property  of 
Sarah;  and  when  she  quarrelled  with  her 
mistress,  she  could  renounce  her  service  only 
in  one  way— by  becoming  a  fugitive,  a  run- 
away. While  nothing  can  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  precisely  parallel  to 
ancient  pagan  or  to  modern  slavery,  it  is  very 
evident  that  involuntary  servitude  did  exist 
for  special  reasons,  and  under  certain  restric- 
tions. 

Hebrew  servants  were  obtained  from  two 
sources. 

First,  from  among  their  own  brethren; 
secondly,  from  among  the  heathen.  The 
Israelites  were  God's  servants;  and,  except  in 
the  cases  to  be  specified,  were  not  to  be 
servants  one  to  another  (Lev.  xxv.  42,  55).  A 
Hebrew  might  become  servant  to  a  Hebrew 
only  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways : — 

1.  By  becoming  insolvent  (Lev.  xxv.  39;  2 
Ki.  iv.  1).     In  this  case  special  enactment 
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provided  that  the  poor  Jew  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  bond-servant,  but  as  a  hired 
servant  (Lev.  xxv.  31),  40 ;  Deut.  xv.  7-11). 
Maimonides  says  that  such  a  man,  being  a  Jew, 
was  "not  to  sell  himself  for  gain,  or  for  any 
purpose,  save  that  he  might  "et  bread  to  eat." 

2.  By  the  crime  of  theft.  1  he  Hebrew  thief 
was  Ijound  by  law  to  make  restitution ;  and  if 
his  property  was  not  sufficient  for  this,  he 
atoned  for  the  balance  by  service  (Exod.  xxii. 
3).  This  was  simply  legal  punishment,  God 
being  the  lawgiver  and  judge. 

3.  By  virtue  of  his  birth.  If  descended  from 
servants  of  the  household,  children  remained 
in  the  service  of  the  same  master  till  the  year 
of  jubilee.  Abraham  had  318  such  retainers 
born  in  his  house  (Gen.  xiv.  14 ;  Exod.  xxL  4). 
This  was  an  arrangement,  in  the  circumstances, 
full  of  mercy  both  to  parent  and  child— the 
result  of  a  primitive  state  of  society  in  a  patri- 
archal age,  but  bearing  little  resemblance  to 
modem  slavery,  save  that  it  was  involuntary 
and  hereditary  servitude.  Man-stealing,  either 
of  natives  or  heathens,  was  forbidden  on  pain 
of  death  (Exod.  xxi.  IG). 

The  Hebrews  held  their  foreign  war-cap- 
tives as  slaves  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  10,  11).  The 
law  allowed  the  Hebrews  to  buy  both  grown- 
up slaves  and  children  of  the  heathen;  and 
these,  when  bought,  became  a  "  possession ; " 
nay,  "ye  shall  take  an  inheritance  to  your 
children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  pos- 
session.'' The  Hebrew  law  does  not  know 
language  stronger  than  "inheritance"  and 
"possession."  Its  "  possession"  was  absolute ; 
its  "inheritance"  was  hereditaiy.  Indeed,  in 
one  sense,  the  servitude  of  the  individual, 
whatever  its  character,  could  not  be  perpetual, 
for  universal  freedom  was  proclaimed  at  the 
jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  9,  10).  This  must  have 
reference  to  servants  of  every  kind,  for  the 
language  is  unqualified ;  and  the  liberty  of 
Hebrew-born  servants  was  otherwise  provided 
for,  irrespective  of  the  jubilee.  Their  period  of 
service  was  limited  to  six  years.  And  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  law  of  Moses  required 
every  heathen  servant  within  one  year  to 
become  a  Jewish  proselyte  and  be  circumcised, 
thus  receiving  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  it 
renders  it  still  more  certain  that  the  jubilee 
brought  freedom  to  all  :  for  after  such  a  rite 
these  men  would  be  regarded  as  "of  IsraeL" 
Still,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  very  fact 
of  a  jubilee  implies  that  slavery  existed.  A 
periodical  dismissal  of  hu-ed  servants,  of  per- 
sons whose  mere  services  were  bought,  would 
be  a  curse— not  a  blessing. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  a  Hebrew 
could  obtain  heathen  servants  hy  purchase  only, 
and  that  the  Hebrew  word  translated  bought, 
buy,  &c.,  signifies  i)rimarily  to  obtain,  and  that 
buy  is  a  secondary  meaning ;  consequently,  that 
no  valid  argument  in  support  of  absolute  pro- 
perty in  a  servant  can  be  based  on  the  use  of 
this  term  :  his  services  were  bought,  not  his 
person.  Now,  it  is  not  disputed  that  many 
things  said  to  be  bought  in  Scripture  did  not, 
on  that  account,  become  chattels  personaL 
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The  Israelites  were  required  to  purchase  their 
first-born  (Exod.  xxxiv.  20).  They  accept, 
in  some  cases,  a  price  for  their  daughters, 
instead  of  giving  them  a  dowry  at  marriage 
(Gen.  xxix.  18;  Exod.  xxii.  16;  1  Sam.  xviii. 
25;  Ruth  iv.  10).  This  current  phraseology, 
■which  may  naturally  enough  he  supposed  to 
have  arisen  out  of  prevalent  customs,  and  is 
therefore  fitted  to  throw  back  some  light  upon 
them,  is  said  to  support  the  conclusion  that 
servants  were  not  bought  of  third  parties,  and 
that  their  service  was  voluntary.  They  sold 
themselves  (1  Ki.  xxi.  20 ;  2  Ki.  xvii.  17 ;  Isa. 
lii.  3).  Yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
word  "buy"  does  usually  signify  to  obtain  for 
money ;  and  in  many  passages  of  the  law  this 
meaning  cannot  be  doubted.  It  denotes  the 
possession  of  property  over  which  there  is,  on 
the  part  of  the  owner,  entire  controL  The 
seller  gives  all  right  and  title  in  the  thing  sold 
to  the  buyer.  The  Hebrew  who  became  in- 
Eolvent  virtually  soLl  himself.  But,  at  least  in 
earlier  times,  slaves  were  sold  by  third  parties: 
— "  He  that  is  bought  with  money  of  any- 
stranger  which  is  not  of  thy  seed"  (Gen.  xvii. 
12).  Again, — "  And  all  the  men  of  his  house, 
born  in  the  house,  and  bought  with  money  of 
the  stranger,  were  circumcised  with  him " 
(Gen.  xvii.  27).  The  distinction  which  the  law 
makes  between  the  treatment  of  a  bond-servant 
and  a  hired  servant  seems  to  imply  that  the 
condition  of  the  former  was  absolute,  and 
beyond  his  own  control — that  he  was  his 
master's  property,  might  be  maltreated  with 
comparative  impunity,  and  could  not,  like  a 
hired  servant,  at  once  throw  up  his  engagement, 
and  free  himself  from  oppression;  and  if,  as 
the  law  says,  "  Hebrew  servants  could  not  be 
sold  as  bondmen"  (Lev.  xxv.  42),  the  inference 
is,  that  the  latter  were  transferable  property. 
How  was  this  service  regulated? 

1.  Laws  to  regulate  the  service  of  Hebrew  with 
Hebrew. 

They  were  set  free  every  seventh  year  (Exod. 
xxi.  2;  Deut.  xv.  12).  If  the  year  of  jubilee 
occurred  during  the  six  years  of  servitude,  this 
secured  freedom  before  the  expiry  of  the  regidar 
term.  Many  servants,  rather  than  be  set  free 
on  the  seventh  year,  chose  to  remain  with  a 
master  till  the  year  of  jubilee,  because  then 
their  family  possessions,  which  had  been 
forfeited  by  poverty  or  crime,  were  restored. 
In  this  case  the  servant  had  his  ears  bored — 
a  mark  of  degradation  for  refusing  personal 
freedom  (Exod.  xxi.  G). 

Hebrew  servants  could  not  be  sold  as  bond- 
men (Lev.  xxv.  42) ;  but  they  might  be  re- 
deemed. They  themselves  or  their  friends 
could  claim  this,  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  a  right, 
on  presenting  the  master  with  an  equivalent 
(Lev.  xxv.  48,  49).  They  were  not  sent  empty 
away  when  their  term  of  service  expired 
(Deut.  XV.  14). 

2.  Laws  applicable  to  both  Hebrew  and  heathen 
servants. 

Man-stealing  was  forbidden  (Exod.  xxi.  16). 
This  was  a  great  regulating  principle  stamped 
on  the  very  front  of  Hebrew  servitude ;  and  in 
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the  light  of  this  statute  we  must  interpret  all 
the  Mosaic  laws  on  this  subject. 

Protection  was  granted  to  the  fugitive 
servant  (Deut.  xxiii.  15,  16).  We  presume 
this  enactment  had  a  special  reference  to 
fugitive  slaves  fyom  surrounding  heathen 
nations.  Palestine  itself  was  free,  and  became 
an  asylum  to  tiie  oppressed. 

Cruel  treatment  .was  forbidden  (Exod.  xxi. 
26,  27 ;  Lev.  xxv.  39,  46).  The  passage  in 
Exod.  xxi.  20,  21,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
to  favour  slavery  and  absolute  property  in 
man,  does  not  in  reality  stand  opposed  to  these 
statutes.  Here  two  cases  are  supposed.  One 
of  wilful  murder,  and  another  of  accidental  or 
excusable  homicide.  In  the  former  case,  if 
the  servant  died  under  his  master's  hand,  the 
death  was  avenged  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  law  (Lev.  xxiv.  17;  Num.  xxxv.  31). 
But  in  the  other  case,  if  he  continued  a  day  or 
two,  it  was  not  avenged  by  the  death  of  the 
offender,  but  by  a  milder  punishment,  the 
presumption  being  that  the  master  did  not 
intend  to  kill  his  servant,  but  had  a  motive 
to  act  otherwise,  seeing  he  cost  him  money. 
The  servant  in  this  latter  case  was  sufficiently 
protected  by  the  laws  against  cruelty.  In 
both  cases  the  master  lost  his  servant, — in 
both  cases  he  was  punished  according  to  law; 
but  the  penalty  in  both  cases  was  not  the 
same.  ■* 

Servants  among  the  Hebrews  enjoyed 
MANY  PRIVILEGES.  Nearly  half  of  their  time 
was  at  their  own  disposal.  Every  seventh  day 
was  theirs  (Exod.  xx.  10) ;  also  every  seventh 
year,  (Lev.  xxv.  4,  &c.)  They  were  allowed 
to  attend  and  enjoy  the  three  great  national 
festivals,  besides  family  feasts,  new  moons, 
&c. ;  so  that  it  is  computed  they  had  for  their 
own  use  nearly  twenty-three  years  out  of  every 
fiftj''.  Hebrew  servants  held  property  of  their 
own.  They  could  acquire  wealth  and.  redeem 
themselves,  without  transgressing  law,  or  being 
at  the  mercy  of  the  master.  They  enjoyed  all 
religious  as  w^ell  as  social  privileges.  They 
were  admitted  to  all  respectful,  and  often  to 
the  most  familiar  intercourse;  and  the  chief 
servant,  as  in  the  case  of  Eliezer  and  Abraham, 
before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  was  regarded  as  heir 
to  his  master  (Gen.  xv.  2,  3).  They  were 
guests  at  festivals  (Exod.  xii.  44;  xxiii.  17), 
and  were  admitted  to  covenant  with  God,  and 
duly  instructed  ' '  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  do  all 
the  words  of  the  law  "  (Gen.  xvii.  10,  12,  13). 
On  many  of  these  points  Josephus  corroborates 
the  view  we  have  given,  and  certifies  the  care- 
ful observance  of  the  Mosaic  statutes  now 
referred  to,  as  well  as  the  statement  made 
above  respecting  the  universal  emancipation  of 
servants  at  the  jubilee.  Through  the  writings 
of  the  prophets,  we  find  that  their  loud  denun- 
ciations of  oppression  also  confirm  the  opinion 
we  have  given.  Several  cases  are  recorded  in 
Avhich  the  Israelites  attempted  to  violate  the 
existing  law.  One  is  found  in  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
8-15,  where  a  fearful  rebuke  is  administered  for 
their  attempt  to  retain  as  servants  their  breth- 
ren taken  captive  in  war.     In  another  instance, 
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when  the  sexennial  period  of  service  was  en- 
croached upon,  the  denunciation  is  terrible 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  13-20). 

The  sentiments  to  be  gathered  from  the 
New  Testament  on  this  subject  are  quite 
in  accordance  with  those  already  stated. 
Slavery  existed  at  and  after  the  time  of 
Christ ;  and  men  holding  slaves  were  admitted 
to  the  Christian  Church,  notwithstanding  the 
express  law  of  God  against  stealing,  selling,  or 
holding  a  man.  The  Greek  word  ^ouAos, 
which  means  "a  bondman,"  should  be  trans- 
lated "slave."  But  the  word  andrapodon, 
which  peculiarly  denotes  slave,  does  not  occur 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  one  of  its  cor- 
relatives occurs  only  once  (1  Tim.  i.  10),  in  the 
vilest  of  all  catalogties,  and  is  stamped  with  the 
strongest  disapprobation.  Aristotle  defines 
a  doalos  to  be  a  ''living  tool" — a  ''  living  pos- 
session." Slaves,  properly  so  called,  existed 
in  the  Roman  and  Grecian  and  Asiatic  cities 
—  in  the  churches  to  which  epistles  were  sent ; 
and  in  the  current  language  of  those  countries 
the  slave  was  a  doidos  (1  Cor.  vii.  21),  in  which 
jjassage  the  apostle  contrasts  freedom  and 
slavery.  In  the  New  Testament  a  word  is 
also  used  which  strictly  signifies  "hired  ser- 
vant." The  term  doidos,  like  every  word, 
came  to  have  more  general  and  secondaiy  sig- 
nifications, which  are  also  common  in  Scripture. 
So  with  the  Englisli  term  slave — as  when  we 
say  of  a  lover,  he  is  the  slave  of  his  mistress; 
of  a  drunkard,  he  is  the  slave  of  intemperance ; 
or  of  a  man  that  advocates  opinions  in 
certain  forms,  he  is  the  slave  of  party  or 
system.  Yet  who  would  think  of  denying 
that  the  word  slave  did  not  often  originally, 
and  always  in  certain  connections,  mean  an 
involuntary,  uncompensated  servant — ^  man 
not  his  ouni  ? 

But  the  Word  of  God  really  gives  no  sanction 
to  slavery.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said  that 
slavery  existed  in  Judea,  and  yet  Christ  did 
not  denounce  it.  It  might  be  answered  that 
Christ  did  not  si^ecially  denounce  suicide ;  but 
this  wiU  not  prove  that  it  is  innocent,  But 
we  can  find  no  direct  evidence  that  slavery 
existed  ih  Judea.  No  coins,  medals,  or  manu- 
scripts, which  tell  of  its  existence,  have  ever 
been  discovered  in  Palestine,  as  in  other  lands. 
No  reference,  even  the  most  remote,  is  made 
to  it  by  Josejjhus,  the  JeAvish  historian.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  proof  that  Christ  ever  saw 
a  slave,  or  had  a  direct  call  to  sjieak  on  the 
subject ;  and  he  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
surrounding  heathen  districts  to  rebuke  evils 
specifically  which  did  not  come  under  his 
notice.  "He  came  to  his  own."  He  contented 
himself  with  the  statement  of  general  prin- 
ciples which,  if  appHed,  could  not  fail  speedily 
to  eradicate  slavery.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  Roman  empire  and  in  Asia  jNIinor 
slavery  did  exist,  and  as  little  doubt  that 
Paul  must  often  have  met  with  it  in  his 
joumeyings.  It  is  assuming  too  much  to  say 
that  Paul  did  not  denounce  it.  If  he  did 
»  not  at  once,  and  in  every  case,  openly  con- 
demn the  iniquitous  system — when,  i^erhaps, 
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he  was  addressing  ignorant  pagans  who  could 
not  appreciate  his  meaning — if  he  did  not 
needlessly  speak  against  it  in  pLoces  where  he 
had  no  civil  rights,  no  voice  in  the  community, 
and  wliere  his  word  could  have  no  weight,  but 
miglit  rather  place  liimself  and  his  cause  in 
jeopard}' — he  certainly  laid  down  the  principles 
of  eternal  justice,  which  in  course  of  time  de- 
stroyed it  (1  Cor.  vii.  21;  Col.  iv.  1;  1  Tim.  i. 
10).  In  these  passages,  both  by  implication 
and  in  express  terms,  he  condemns  it,  and 
shows  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  genius 
and  precepts  of  Christianity. 

Example  and  precept  alike  conspire  to 
deliver  the  Word  of  God  from  the  suspicion 
of  lending  its  sanction  to  the  holding  of 
absolute  property  by  man  in  his  fellow-man, 
especially  under  the  light  and  liberty  of  the 
blessed  Gospel.  Man  was  made  in  God's 
image ;  and  the  image  of  God  can  never,  surely, 
be  made  a  marketable  commodity." 

SERVITOR  (2  Ki.  iv.  43)— a  servant. 

SETH  (Gen.  v.  iii.),  son  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
was  born  when  Adam  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty  j-ears  old,  and  lived  nine  hundred  and 
twelve  years.  Tradition  ascribes  to  Seth  tha 
invention  of  letters. 

SEVEN  (Gen.  xli.  2).  As  from  the  begin- 
ning this  was  the  niunber  of  days  in  the  week, 
so  it  has  ever  in  Scripture  a  sort  of  emphasis 
attached  to  it,  and  is  very  often  and  generally 
used  as  a  round  number,  or,  as  some  would 
say,  a  perfect  number.  Clean  beasts  Avera 
taken  into  the  ark  by  sevens  (Gen.  vii.  2). 
The  years  of  plenty  and  famine  in  E^prj^t  were 
marked  by  sevens  (Gen.  xli.  2,  3).  With  the 
Jews  not  only  was  there  a  seventh-day  Sabbath, 
but  every  seventh  year  was  a  Sabbath,  and 
every  seven  times  seventh  year  was  a  jubilee. 
Their  great  feasts  of  unleavened  bread  and  of 
tabernacles  were  observed  for  seven  days ;  the 
number  of  animals  in  many  of  their  sacrifices 
was  limited  to  seven.  The  golden  candlestick 
had  seven  branches.  Seven  i>riests  with  seven 
trumpets  went  around  the  walls  of  Jericho 
seven  days;  and  seven  times  on  the  seventh 
day.  In  the  Apocalypse  we  find  seven  churches 
adtlressed,  seven  candlesticks,  seven  spirits, 
seven  stars,  seven  seals,  seven  trumi^ets.  seven 
thunders,  seven  vials,  seven  plagues,  and  seven 
angels  to  pour  them  out. 

Seven  is  often  put  for  any  round  or  whole 
number,  just  as  we  use  ten  or  a  dozen ;  so  in  1 
Sam.  ii.  5;  Job  v.  19;  Prov.  xxvi.  IG,  25;  Isa. 
iv.  1;  Jer.  xv.  9;  Matt.  xii.  45.  In  like 
manner  seven  times,  or  seven-fold,  means 
often,  abundantly,  completely  (Gen.  iv.  15, 
24 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  24 ;  Ps.  xii.  6;  Ixxix.  12;  Matt, 
xviii.  21).  And  seventy  times  seven  is  a  still 
higher  superlative  (Matt,  xviii.  21,  22).  (See 
Number,  Pleiades.) 

SHAARAIM.  1.  (1  Chr.  iv.  31)  A  city  of 
Simeon,  and  probably  the  same  with  Sharaim, 
which  at  first  belonged  to  Judah,  if  it  was  not 
a  different  place  (Josh.  xv.  3G), 

2.  (1  Chr.  viii.  8)  A  descendant  of  Benjamin, 
and  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous  and  powerful 
l^eople  (1  Chr.  viii,  8-28). 
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SHADDAI,  EL  SHADDAI  (rendered 
"  God  Almighty,"  Exod.  vi.  3)— the  name  under 
which  He  revealed  Himself  to  the  patriarch 
before  the  covenant  name,  Jehovah,  had  risen 
into  special  significance. 

SHADOW  (Heb.  x.  1).  Shadows  or  types 
signify  those  events  or  institutions  by  which 
some  other  future  event  or  institution  is  repre- 
sented to  us.  The  thing  thus  represented  to 
us  is  called  the  antitype.  Eor  example,  the 
slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb  for  the  sins  of  the 
Jewish  worshippers  was  a  broad  and  striking 
representation  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of 
God  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  determining 
what  is  typical,  there  is  no  safe  rule  but  the 
declaration  of  the  inspired  writers  themselves. 
When  they  authorize  a  typical  construction,  it 
may  be  safely  applied,  but  not  otherwise. 
Shadow  sometimes  signifies  deep  obscurity,  as 
in  the  phrase,  ' '  shadow  of  death ; "  and  it  also 
denotes  the  cool  spot  which  a  tree  or  rock 
creates  by  intercepting  the  solar  heat  (Isa. 
xxxii.  2).  From  an  allusion  to  the  wing  of 
the  bird  extended  over  its  brood,  it  is  also  the 
emblem  of  protection  (Ps.  xvii.  8;  xci.  1). 
(See  Type.) 

SHADRACH.     (See  Abednego.) 

SHALLUM— peace  (2  Ki.  xv.  10)  —  the 
fifteenth  king  of  Israel,  the  murderer  of  Za- 
chariah,  king  of  Judah,  and  the  usurper  of  his 
crown.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  his 
reign  he  was  himself  murdered  by  Menahem. 
Various  other  persons  of  the  same  name  occur 
in  Scripture,  about  whom  little  or  nothing  is 
known.     (See  Jehoahaz.) 

SHALMAN.     (See  Shalmaneser.) 

SHALMANESER  IV.  (2  Ki.  xvii.  3)— king 
of  Assyria.  He  found  the  countries  of  Israel 
and  Judah  entirely  open  to  invasion.  He  had 
compelled  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  to  pay  him 
an  annual  tribute;  but  at  last,  being  weary 
of  this  exaction,  Hoshea  combined  secretly  with 
the  king  of  Egypt  to  resist  it.  Shalmaneser 
brought  an  army  against  him,  ravaged  Samaria, 
besieged  Hoshea  in  his  capital,  and  notwith- 
standing his  long  resistance  of  three  years  (2 
Ki.  xvii. ;  xviii.  9-12),  he  took  the  city,  put 
Hoshea  into  bonds,  and  carried  away  the 
people  beyond  the  Euphrates.  He  thus  ruined 
the  city  and  kingdom  of  Samaria,  which  had 
subsisted  254 years  (2Ki.  xviii.  9, 10),  from  B.C. 
970  to  717.  Sargon,  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ment, claims  to  have  conquered  Samaria  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  borne  suppose  that 
Shalman  (Hos.  x.  14)  is  the  same  with  Shal- 
maneser.    (See  Nineveh.) 

SHAMBLES  (1  Cor.  x.  25)  — a  market 
principally  for  the  sale  of  animal  food.  Some 
say  its  Greek  and  Latin  names  are  derived 
from  Macellus — a  man  who  was  executed  for 
nefarious  crimes,  and  whose  house  and  courts 
were  forfeited  and  cdnverted  into  a  flesh- 
market.  The  English  term  shambles  is  of 
Saxon  origin. 

SHAMGAE,    (Judg.    iii.   21)  — one  of  the 
nidges,  who  did  a  great  feat  with  an  ox  goad. 
He  must  have  been  nearly  contemporary  with 
Uarak  and  Deborah. 
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SHAPHAN  (2  Ki.  xxii.  3)— the  secretary 
of  king  Josiah,  who  read  to  the  monarch  from 
a  copy  of  the  law  which  had  been  found  by 
Hilkiah  the  high  priest.  Gemariah,  who 
favoured  Jeremiah,  was  his  son,  and  Michaiah 
and  Gedaliah,  the  governors,  were  his  grand- 
sons. 

SHARON,  or  usually  THE  SHARON 
(IChr.  xxvii.  29) — an  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
fertile  plain  stretching  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean shore,  south  of  mount  Carmel,  from 
Cesarea  to  Joppa.  Its  fertility  and  beauty 
are  often  alluded  to  by  the  sacred  writers, 
and  have  been  described  by  modern  travellers. 
A  place  of  the  same  name  lay  to  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  16 ;  xxvii.  29 ;  Song  ii.  1 ; 
Isa.  xxxiii.  9 ;  xxxv.  2). 

SHAVE  (Num.  vi.  9).  The  custom  of 
shaving  the  head  as  a  token  of  deep  aflEliction 
is  very  ancient  (Job  i.  20).  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  generally  significant  of  repentance 
and  humiliation  for  sin,  or  of  bondage  and 
reproach  (Jer.  xlviii.  37).  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians shaved  the  beard,  and  were  thus  an  ex- 
ception to  other  Oriental  nations.  Joseph, 
when  summoned  before  Pharaoh,  "shaved 
himself"  (Gen.  xli.  14).  Herodotus  notices 
this  custom  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  also 
proved  by  paintings  and  sculptures.  "  So 
particular,"  says  Wilkinson,  "were  they  on 
this  point,  that  to  have  neglected  it  was  a 
subject  of  rej^roach  and  ridicule;  and  whenever 
they  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  man  of 
low  condition  or  slovenly  person,  the  artists 
represented  him  with  a  beard."  "Although 
foreigners,"  says  the  same  author,  "  who  were 
brought  to  Egypt  as  slaves  had  beards  on  their 
arrival  in  the  country,  we  find  that  as  soon  as 
they  were  employed  in  the  service  of  this 
civilized  people,  they  were  obliged  to  conform 
to  ^e  cleanly  habits  of  their  masters ;  their 
beards  and  heads  were  shaved;  and  they 
adopted  a  close  cap."  The  incident  referred 
to  in  Genesis,  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  corroborates 
the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

SHAVEH.    (See  Absalom,  pillar  of.) 

SHEAR.     (See  Sheep.) 

SHEBA  (1  Ki.  X.  1),  or  theSaba  of  profane 
history — a  province  in  the  TTJfrhnni  part_  of 
Arabia,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  being  a  portion  of  the  modern  Yemen. 
It  was  probably  settled  by  Sheba,  son  of  Joktan, 
a  descendant  of  Shem.  The  queen  of  Sheba 
may  well  be  supyjosed  to  have  had  some 
traditionary  knowledge  of  tlie  true  I'eligion; 
and  in  the  commercial  intercoux'se  of  her 
country  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  might 
have  heard  much  of  the  wisdom  and  piety 
of  Solomon,  the  wisest  man  and  one  of  the 
greatest  kings  that  ever  lived  on  the  earth.  To 
see  and  converse  with  him,  she  undertook  a 
journey  from  what  was  then  regarded  as  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  (Matt.  xii.  42). 
Of  this  journey  the  present  Etliiopians  or 
Abyssinians,  who  are  Christians  of  the  Greek 
Church,  have  very  ancient  traditions ;  ai;  ^ 
Josephus  says  that  Solomon's  royal  visii 
came  from  Ethiopia,  or  that  part  which  av  ■ 
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suppose  is  called  Seba.  Tliere  is  thus  some 
contusion  of  idea  as  to  the  country  over  which 
the  queen  of  Sheba  reigned.  (See  Seba.) 
Among  the  princely  jjresents  she  made  to 
Solomon  were  gold,  ivory,  and  spices  ;  and 
the  Sabeans  were  celebrated,  on  account  of  their 
important  commerce  in  these  very  products, 
among  the  Greeks  also.  Another  or  Cushite 
Sheba  was  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf- 
descended  from  Eaaraah,  son  of  Gush  (Ps.  Ixxii. 
10,  15;  Tsa.  Ix.  G;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
22;  Joel  iii.  8).  The  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba 
are  associated  together  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  10.  They 
were  kings  of  territories  almost  contiguous — 
the  one  in  Asia,  and  the  other  in  Africa.  Sheba 
was  also  the  name  of  several  persons— such  as 
the  son  of  Bichri,  who  revolted  against  David, 
but  was  defeated  by  Joab.    (See  Beer-sheba.) 

SHEBNA  (Isa.  xxii.  15)— first  ruler  of  the 
I)alace  and  then  a  secretary  of  Hezekiah,  against 
whom  Isaiah  has  delivered  a  terrible  invective. 
He  was  probably  a  foreigner.     (See  EoCK.) 

SHECHEM.  1.  A  Place  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18), 
or  SYCHEM  (Acts  vii.  16),  or  SYCHAR 
(John  iv.  5),  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Canaan.  The  change  to  Sychar  (a  Syriac 
word  signifying  drunkenness  and  falsehood), 
was  made  by  the  Jews  to  stigmatize  the  vices 
of  the  place,  which  were  drunkenness,  lying, 
and  idolatry.  Its  more  modern  name  is  Wea- 
}  )olis ;  and  it  is  at  present  known  as  Nablous. 
It  is  situated  from  35  to  40  miles  north  from 
Jerusalem,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam. 

Shechem  is  associated  with  some  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  patriarchal  times  (Gen. 
xlix.  29-32;  1.  13  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  32;  Judg.  ix. 
4G-49).  It  belonged  to  Ephraim.  At  Shechem 
the  tribes  assembled  to  make  Rehoboam  king ; 
and  here,  too,  the  tribes  rebelled.  Shechem 
was  a  city  of  refuge.  It  is  also  noted  as  the 
spot  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  Lord's 
discourses  (John  iv.  4-42),  the  result  of  which 
was  the  conversion  of  several  of  the  Samaritans 
to  the  true  faith  (John  iv.  39,  41). 

Shechem  is  situated  between  mount  Ebal  on 
the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the  south.  The 
modern  town  has  two  long  streets  running 
parallel  with  the  valley.  Nothing  can  be  finer, 
1 1  avellers  assure  us,  than  the  view  of  the  city 
from  the  heights  around  it.  As  it  is  approached 
from  the  hills,  it  appears  luxuriantly  embosomed 
in  the  most  delightful  and  fragrant  bowers, 
half-concealed  by  rich  gardens,  and  ])y  stately 
trees  collected  into  groves,  all  around  the  bold 
and  beautiful  valley  in  which  it  stands.  Not 
more  than  150  Samaritans  live  in  it.  These  last 
have  a  synagogue,  where  they  have  service 
every  Saturday.  They  have  also  a  school, 
where  their  language  is  taught.  They  defend 
their  worship  on  Gerizim  by  Deut.  xxvii.  4, 
where  for  the  word  Ebal  tliey  put  Gerizim, 
alleging  that  the  Jews  fraudulently  inserted 
Ebal  in  their  Scriptures,  out  of  contempt  and 
prejudice  towards  their  nation. 

The  Samaritans,  notwithstanding  their  en- 
mity against  the  Jews,  joined  them  in  their 
revolt  against  the  Eomans,  and  in  the  issue 
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11,000  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
Romans  on  moinit  Gerizim,  where  they  had 
posted  themselves,  trusting,  like  the  Jews,  to 
the  protection  of  their  temple.  Under  the 
emperor  Justinian  another  revolt  took  jjlace, 
in  the  course  of  which  100,000  of  them  were 
slain  or  sold  as  slaves,  converting  their  once 
fertile  province  into  a  wilderness.  A  remnant, 
howevei',  rallied  on  mount  Gerizim,  and  are 
still  found  there. 

In  their  manners^  rites,  and  religious  cere- 
monies they  adhere  strictly  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
Instead  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  they 
worship  on  mount  Gerizim,  where,  in  more 
prosperous  times,  they  celebrated  their  festivals 
and  offered  sacrifices.  The  worship  of  one 
God,  circumcision,  the  purifications  and  feasts 
(except  the  Purim  and  the  feast  of  the  dedi- 
cation), they  have  in  common  with  the  Jews. 
They  believe  in  the  existence  of  angeLs,  in  a 
resurrection  and  future  retribution,  and  expect 
the  coming  of  a  Messiah,  in  whom  they  look 
only  for  a  prophet.  Their  priests  are  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  are  treated  as  superiors. 
On  account  of  their  poverty,  their  only  sacrifice 
is  a  lamb  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  In  the 
synagogue  the  Samaritan  dialect  is  used,  but 
they  generally  speak  Arabic ;  and  they  are 
distinguished  by  a  white  turban.  They  sup- 
port themselves  by  mechanical  labour  and  by 
money  dealings.  They  avoid  any  connections 
with  other  sects,  and  marry  only  among  their 
own  nation.  Each  man  is  allowed  two  wives 
on  his  first  marriage ;  but  on  the  death  of  one 
of  them  he  cannot  marry  again.  In  case  both 
of  them  die  he  is  suffered  to  have  one  wife. 
(See  Ebal,  SamaritjVNS.) 

The  Samaritans  represent  the  number  of 
their  houses  to  be  twenty  or  thirty.  They 
call  their  language  Hebrew;  and  that  which 
we  call  Hebrew  thejr  call  Jewish :  for  they 
say  their  language  is  the  true  Hebrew  _  in 
which  the  law  was  given.  The  distinction 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  different  alphabet  and 
a  different  pronunciation.  They  go  three 
times  a  year  to  mount  Gerizim  to  worship; 
but  do  not  offer  sacrifices  there  now,  as  they 
did  formerly,  lest  they  should  be  molested  by 
the  Turks.  Their  synagogue  is  described  as  a 
small,  dark,  but  neat  room,  with  an  altar,  but 
without  seats ;  and  strangers  are  obliged,  before 
entering,  to  pull  off  not  only  their  over-shoes, 
but  also  their  slipi)ers,  which  are  not  prohibited 
even  in  mosques.  The  promise  concerning 
the  woman's  seed  does  not,  they  believe,  refer 
to  the  Messiah ;  but  that  concerning  a  prophet 
like  unto  Moses  does  refer  to  him,  as  does 
also  that  concerning  Shiloh  (Gen.  xlix.  10). 
They  admit  the  sense  of  this  passage  as  given 
in  our  translation,  and  try  to  show  that  there 
is  still  a  sceptre  somewhere  in  the  hands  of 
Judah.  The  Messiah  will  come  when  Israel 
rei^ents.  They  Sixy  the  story  of  the  separation 
between  Israel  and  Judah,  under  Jeroboam 
and  Rehoboam,  is  a  lie  of  the  Jews.  The  city 
of  Luz,  or  Bethel,  they  say,  was  on  mount 
Gerizim  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).  Jebus,  they  say, 
was  also  ou  this  mount ;  and  that  Judg.  xix. 
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10,  as  it  stands  in  our  copies,  is  not  true.  On 
a  request  to  see  their  old  copy  of  the  law,  the 
cohen  used  to  object,  and  attempt  to  deceive 
his  visitors  with  a  more  recent  one.  Their  old 
codex  is  contained  in  a  brass  case.  It  is  in 
the  Samaritan  character,  and  the  cohen  says  it 
was  written  by  Abishua,  the  grandson  of 
Aaron,  13  years  after  the  death  of  ISIoses,  and 
3,2C0  years  ago  (1  Chr.  vi.  4).  Another  iDrass 
case  stands  near  this,  containing  _  an  exact 
copy  of  the  original  manuscript,  said  to  have 
been  made  800  years  ago.  On  a  shelf  in  the 
synagogue  are  a  considerable  number  of  copies 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The  Bible  of 
the  Samaritans  contains  only  the  five  books  of 
Moses.  They  have,  however,  Joshua  and 
Judges,  but  in  separate  books.  They  say 
that  since  Joshua  there  has  been  no  prophet. 

2.  A  Person.    (See  Dinah.) 

SHEEP  (Gen.  iv.  2),  SHEPHERD  (Gen. 
xlvi.  32),  SHEEP-MASTER  (2  Ki.  iii.  4), 
SHEEPCOTE  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  3),  SHEEP- 
EOLD,  &c.  (John  x.  1).  As  these  terms  are 
intimately  blended  in  the  sacred  writings, 
they  are  treated  of  under  one  head.  The 
sheep  kept  are  so  numerous  that  they  often 
constituted  the  chief  wealth  of  a  man  in 
j)atriarchal  times;  and  hence  with  the  Jews 
the  care  of  sheep  was  among  the  earliest  and 
most  respectable  employments  (Gen.  iv.  2; 
Exod.  iii.  1;  1  Sam.  xvi.  11).  Pebekah  and 
Rachel,  and  the  daughters  of  Jethro,  scrupled 
not  to  engage  in  this  occupation ;  and  the 
patriarch  Jacob  fed  the  flocks  of  Laban.  Nor 
did  Moses  disdain  the  employment.  The 
king  of  Moab  was  a  sheep-master.  Classic 
allusions  of  a  similar  kind  are  very  frequent, 
impljnng  that  the  flocks  were  tended  by  their 
proprietors.  The  passage  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  20  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  hired  servant  is 
distinguished  from  the  master,  or  one  of  his 
family,  as  a  shepherd,  Doeg  had  charge  of 
the  whole  pastoral  establishment  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xxi.  7).  The  office  of  chief  herdsman 
was  abolished,  and  the  duties  divided  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  29).  This  office  of  chief  shepherd  (Heb. 
xiii.  20 ;  1  Pet.  v.  4)  is  often  mentioned  by 
heathen  writers.  It  was  an  office  of  great 
trust  and  responsibility,  as  well  as  of  dis- 
tinguished honour,  for  the  flocks  were  often 
very  large  (2  Ki.  iii.  4).  Chardin  saw  a  clan 
of  Turcoman  shepherds  whose  flocks  consisted 
of  400,000  beasts  of  carriage — such  as  camels, 
horses,  oxen,  cows,  and  asses,  and  3,000,000  of 
sheep  and  goats.  Dr.  Shaw  confirms  his 
statement. 

The  sheep  in  Syria  are  of  the  broad-tailed 
species,  the  broad  part  being  a  lump  or 
excrescence  of  fat.  (See  Tail.)  The  sheep 
and  goats  mingle  together  while  they  feed, 
as  they  did  in  ancient  times  (Gen.  xxx.  35), 
This  custom  gives  point  to  the  svmbolic 
words  of  the  Saviour  (Matt.  xxv.  32,  33). 

Their  docility,  timidity,  and  liability  to 
wander — their  helplessness  when  they  have 
gone  astray,  and  the  danger  which  then  sur- 
rounds them— all  which  are  among  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  animal— are  often  figuratively 
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employed  by  tlie  sacred  writers— as  2  Chr. 
xviii.  16 ;  Ps.  cxix.  176 ;  Isa.  xi.  6 ;  liii.  6,  7 ; 
Mic.  v.  8 ;  Matt.  ix.  36.  The  wandered  sheep 
in  some  of  these  passages  is  an  emblem  of 
apostate  man.  He  has  left  the  fold  and  gone 
away  from  God — has  strayed  into  a  "land  of 
drought  and  of  the  shadow  of  death"— has 
lost  the  ability  to  return,  and  never  will 
return,  till  the  great"  Shepherd  find  him  out, 
and  carry  him  back  to  the  "green  pastures" 
and  ' '  still  waters. " 

The  sheep-master  or  shepherd  ^vas  constantly 
with  his  flocks  by  night  and  by  day,  to 
number,  gather,  feed,  conduct,  and  guard 
them  (Gen.  xxxi.  39;  Luke  ii.  8),  and  was 
often  attended  with  a  dog  (Job  xxx.  1).  His 
care  of  the  sheep  was  constant  and  tender, 
and  his  power  over  them  very  great  (Isa.  xl. 
11;  John  X.  1-16),  Rev.  John  Hartley,  a 
missionary  in  Greece,  tells  us  that  he  was 
once  passing  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  having 
heard  it  said  that  they  would  obey  the  shep- 
herd's voice,  he  asked  him  to  call  one  of  his 
sheep,  which  instantly  left  its  pasturage,  and 
approached  the  hand  of  the  shepherd  with  a 
promi)t  obedience  which  he  never  saw  in  any 
other  animal. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  shepherd  is 
used  figuratively  for  Jehovah  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1; 
Jer.  xxxi.  10)  and  for  l«ngs  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  10) ; 
but  in  the  New  Testament  it  denotes  Christ 
(John  x.  11,  &c.;  Heb.  xiii.  20;  1  Pet.  v.  4), 
and  also  those  teachers  who  presided  in  the 
synagogues.  This  use  of  the  word  gave  rise  to 
the  ap] )lication  of  the  word  shepherd  or  pastor, 
in  modern  times,  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel; 
and  those  under  their  spiritual  care  are  called 
the  fold  or  flock.     (See  Pastor.  ) 

It  was  the  business  of  the  shejijherd  to  count 
the  sheep  daily,  perhaps  oftener;  and  he  was 
accountable  for  any  that  were  missing  (Gen. 
xxxi.  38,  39;  Exod.  xxii.  12,  13;  Lev.  xxvii. 
32;  Jer.  xxxiii,  13).  He  needed  courage  to 
defend  them  when  the  wild  beasts  attacked 
them,  and  strength  and  skill  to  lift  them  with 
his  crooked  staff  out  of  the  pit,  or  extricate 
them  from  the  thicket.  A  robust  constitution 
was  indis]3ensable,  Jacob's  experience  could 
not  be  singular:  "In  the  day  the  drought 
consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night ;  and  my 
sleep  departed  from  mine  eyes  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  40). 
The  ram,  on  the  call  of  the  shepherd,  came 
forth,  and  preceded  the  flock  in  their  march  as 
leader  or  principal.  Thus  we  read  in  Jer.  1.  8, 
of  "the  he-goats  before  the  flock."  Hence  the 
expressions  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  1 ;  Jer.  xxv.  34,  35. 

Sometimes  a  lamb  was  taken  into  the  tent 
and  brought  up  like  a  dog.  This  practice  is 
described  with  inimitable  pathos  in  Nathan's 
parable, — "But  the  ixior  man  had  nothing, 
save  one  little  ewe-lamb,  which  he  had  bought, 
and  nourished  up;  and  it  grew  up  together 
Avith  him  and  with  his  children  :  it  did  eat  of 
his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  OA\n  cup,  and 
lay  in  his  bosom,  and  Mas  unto  him  as  a 
daughter"  (2  Sam.  xii.  8).  It  is  common  in 
Armenia  to  see  shepherds  carrying  in  their 
bosoms  the  lambs   of   the  flocks  tliey  were 
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tendiii:?.  They  were  too  feeble  to  roam  with 
their  dams;  and  uotliinj,'  evinces  more  tender- 
ness and  care  thiin  gently  leading  such  as  have 
young  lamlis  to  which  they  give  suck.  How 
beautifully  true  of  Messiah,  "He  shall  feed 
his  flock  like  a  shepherd :  he  shall  gather  the 
lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  tliem  in  his 
bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are 
with  young"  (Isa.  xl.  11).  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Dwight,  American  missionaries,  tell  us  that 
while  travelling  in  Armenia  they  passed  several 
shepherds,  i>robably  from  the  neighbouring 
villages,  carrying  in  their  bosoms  the  lambs  of 
the  flocks  they  tended.  The  same  scene  had 
already  frequently ,  interested  them  by  pre- 
senting the  source  of  the  beautiful  imagery  of 
the  prophet.  It  is  exhibited  only  at  one  season 
of  the  year,  when  lambs  are  frequently  brought 
forth  during  the  day  at  a  distance  from  the 
fold.  These  new-comers  being  too  weak  to 
follow  the  flock  in  its  rovings  after  grass,  ai-e 
carried  in  the  bosom  of  the  shej^herd ;  and  not 
unfrequently  they  multiply  so  as  to  fill  his 
arms  before  night.  They  are  then  taken  to 
the  fold,  and  guarded  there  until  sufficiently 
strong  to  ramble  with  their  dams.  One  of 
these  enclosures,  when  the  sheep  return 
anxiously  bleating  in  the  evening  from  their 
Jay's  pasture,  and  scores  of  hungry  young 
ones  are  conducted  by  shepherds'  boys  each  to 
its  own  mother,  jiresents  an  amusing  scene. 

The  time  of  shearing  was  a  season  of  great 
festivity— a  recompense  for  the  toil  and  danger 
of  the  preceding  year  (1  Sam.  xxv.  8,  11 ;  2 
Sam.  xiii.  23).  The  flock  was  collected  in  an 
uncovered  enclosure,  called  a  ahcepfold  or  sheep- 
cote  (Num.  xxxii.  16;  2  Sam.  vii.  8;  Jer.  xxiii.- 
3;  Zeph.  ii.  G;  John  x.  16).  Here  their  legs 
were  tied  together;  and  the  shearing-house  (2 
Ki.  X.  12,  14)  literally  means  the  tie-house. 
They  were  never  housed  at  any  season  of  tJie 
year.  ^ 

_A  watch-house  was  often-  ejected  m  the 
vicinity  of  the  flocks,  from  which  the  ajiproach 
of  danger  could  be  easily  descried.  This  is 
called  the  "tower  of  the  flock"  (Mic.  iv.  8). 
The  wool  of  the  sheep  was  probably  made  into 
cloth  (Lev.  xiii.  47 ;  Deut.  xxii.  11)  by  Avomen 
(Prov.  xxxi.  13).  It  formed  part  of  the  tribute 
paid  by  the  Moal»ites  to  Israel  (2  Ki.  iii.  4), 
and  was  a  common  article  of  merchandise 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  Is).    (See  Cattle.) 

In  Gen.  xlvi.  34  we  read  that  "  every  shep- 
herd was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians." 
The  allusion  may  be  to  the  Hyksos,  or  shepliei'd 
kmgs,  who  invaded  Egypt,  and  tyrannized  over 
it  for  some  centuries.     (See  Egypt,  ruAUAon.) 

Sheep  mauke:t  (John  v.  2) ;  in  the  margin. 
Sheep  gate  (Neh.  iii.  1) ;  in  the  Vulgate, 
Sheep  pool — supposed  by  many  to  be  Beth- 
esda.     It  has  not  been  distinctly  identified. 

SHEETS  (Judg.  xiv.  12, 13) ;  or  shirts,  as  it 

I     is  in  the  margin ;  or  spoils,  or  apparel,  as  in  v. 

19  and  margin;  or  "fine  linen,"  as  it  is  ren- 

I*    dered  in  Prov.  xxxi.  24  and  Isa.  iii.  23, — all 

;     which  are  from  the  same  Hebrew  word.     The 

word  which  corresponds  with  this  in  Greek  is 

translated  "liueu  cloth"  in  Matt,  xxvii.  59; 
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"  fine  linen,"  Mark  xv.  46;  and  "linen,"  Luke 
xxiii.  53.  The  word  douljtleas  means  a  bed- 
covering  as  well  as  a  garment  (see  Clothes), 
and  corresponds  with  the  hyke  of  the  Arabs. 
These  hi/kes,  or  blankets,  as  we  should  call 
them,  are  of  different  sizes,  and  of  different 
qualities  and  fineness.  The  usual  size  of  them 
is  6  yards  long  and  5  or  6  feet  broad,  serving 
the,Kabyle  or  Arab  as  a  complete  dress  in  the 
day ;  and  as  they  sleep  in  their  raiment,  as  the 
Israelites  did  of  old  (Deut.  xxiv.  13),  it  served 
likewise  foF  his  bed  and  covering  by  night. 
The  plaid  of  the  old  Highlanders  of  Scothind 
was  much  the  same. 

SHEKEL.    (See  Measures.) 

SHEM  (Gen.  vi.  10)— the  eldest  son  of  Noah, 
from  whom  descended  the  Jews,  and  through 
them  the  Messiah.  Shem  is  always  mentioned 
first ;  and  though  we  read,  "  Shem  the  brother 
of  Japhet  the  elder,"  the  words,  "the  elder," 
are  to  be  referred,  not  to  Japhet,  but  to  Shem, 
—Shem  the  brother  of  Japhet,  and  also  the 
elder  of  the  two.  He  had  five  sons,  who 
peopled  the  finest  provinces  of  the  East.  The 
languages  of  these  nations  are  still  called  the 
Shcmitic  languages,  including  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  &c. 

SHEMINITH.  (See  Harp.) 

SHENIR.  (See  Hkrmon.) 

SHEPHERD.  (See  Sheep.) 

SHESHACH.  (See  Babylon.) 

SHIBBOLETH  (Judg.  xii.  6).  In  the 
course  of  a  war  between  the  Ephraimites  and 
the  Gileadites,  the  former  wei'e  routed,  and 
fled  towards  the  Jordan.  The  Gileadites  had 
taken  care  to  post  a  party  at  the  fords ;  and 
when  an  Ephraimite  who  had  escaped  came  to 
the  river  side  and  desired  to  pass  over,  they 
asked  him  if  he  were  not  an  Ephraimite.  If 
he  said.  No,  they  bade  him  pronounce  shibboleth 
(signifying  a  stream) ;  and  if  he  pronounced  it 
sibboleth,  according  to  the  dialect  of  the 
Ephraimites,  they  killed  him.  Thus  fell 
42,000  Ei:)hraimites  in  a  single  day  (comp. 
Matt.  xxvi.  73). 

SHIELD.    (See  Armour.) 

SHIGGAION  (Ps.  vii.,  title).  The  plural 
of  this  word  occurs  in  Hab.  iii.  1.  We  find 
various  conjectures  as  to  the  import  of  it,  but 
they  are  all  very  imsatisfactory,  nor  is  tho 
knowledge  of  it  important*  It  probably  means 
3>  song  or  ode  of  iiraise. 

SHIHOE..     (See  River  of  Egypt.) 

SHILOAH.     (See  Siloah.) 

SHILOH.  i.  (Josh,  xviii.  1)  Where  Samuel 
began  to  prophesy  (1  Sam.  iii.  21),  and  where 
Abijah  lived  (1  Ki.  xiv.  2),  was  a  city  of 
Ephraim,  between  Lebonah  and  Bethel,  10 
miles  south  of  Shechem,  25  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  now  c-alled  Seihln.  Here  Joshua 
erected  the  tabernacle,  and  <livided  the  land  of 
promise  by  lot  among  the  tribe?.  The  taber- 
nacle remained  at  Shiloh  upwards  of  300  years, 
and  was  removed  thence  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Eli,  and  taken  by  the  Philistines.  Its 
ruinous  condition  was  proverbial  in  after-times 
(Jer.  vii.  13-15;  xxvi.  6,  9). 

2.  (Gen.  xlix.  10)  A  title  o'f  Messiah  tho 
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king ;  but  wlietlier  it  signifies  one  who  is  sent, 
or  one  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  or  the  peace- 
maker, or  Him  in  whom  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
should  have  an  end,  is  not  agreed.  All  these 
interpretations  have  been  given  to  it  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  and  all  of  them  are  significant 
and  appropriate.  That  the  Messiah  is  intended 
is  evident  from  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy.  Judah  maintained  its  tribal  exist- 
ence and  sovereignty  till  Jesus  appeared ;  but 
within  a  single  generation  after  the  death  of 
Christ  the  temple  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
were  destroyed,  their  whole  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical government  subverted,  and  the  people 
themselves  scattered  abroad  over  the  earth — a 
poor,  weak,  despised,  and  oppressed  remnant 
of  a  great  nation.  Thus  the  sceptre  departed 
from  Judah,  where  it  had  remained  until  the 
Messiah  came,  and  has  never  been  restored. 

SHIMEI— hearer  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5)— a  relative 
of  Saul,  who  met  David  as  he  was  leaving 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Absalom's  revolt,  and 
treated  him  and  his  retinue  with  the  grossest 
indignity  (2  Sam.  xvi.  6-13).  For  this  offence 
Shimei  afterwards  sought  David's  forgive- 
ness, who  not  only  spared  his  life  then,  but 
covenanted  with  him  never  to  put  him  to 
death  (2  Sam.  xix.  23).  On  his  death-bed, 
however,  he  charged  Solomon  to  remember 
Shimei  as  a  guilty  man ;  who,  having  received 
such  a  charge,  forbade  him  to  leave  Jerusalem 
on  pain  of  death.  This  prohibition  he  violated 
by  going  to  Gath  in  search  of  two  fugitive 
servants,  and  suffered  the  threatened  penalty. 
It  is  very  probable  that  David  had  strong 
suspicions  that  Shimei  would,  by  some  treason- 
able practices,  disturb  the  reign  of  Solomon; 
and  tlaerefore,  to  guard  him,  he  was  put  upon 
parole. 

SHINAE,  (Gen.  x.  10) — an  extensive  and 
fertile  plain,  lying  between  Mesopotamia  on 
the  west  and  Persia  on  the  east,  and  watered 
by  the  Euphrates.  It  was  upon  this  plain 
that  Noah's  posterity  attempted  to  build  the 
tower  of  Babel ;  and  the  site  of  the  great  city 
of  Babylon  was  also  here  (Dan.  i.  1,  2)  The 
territory  is  now  within  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad, 
(See  Babylon,  Chaldea.) 

SHIPS  (Gen.  xiix.  13).  Some  of  the  ancient 
ships  were  very  large.  An  account  of  one  is 
given  by  Athenseus,  which  was  nearly  500  feet 
in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  Upwards  of  4,000 
rowers,  and  at  least  3,000  other  persons,  were 
emi)loyed  in  the  navigation  of  it.  The  art  of 
navigation  was,  however,  but  little  understood. 
The  Phoenicians  were  principally  concerned  in 
it  (Ezek.  xxvii.,  xxviii.),  and  had  ports  of  their 
own  in  almost  every  country  (Isa.  xxiii.),  the 
most  famous  of  which  were  Carthage  and 
Tarshish  in  Spain.  The  ships  from  Tarshish 
undertook  distant  voyages;  and  hence  any 
vessels  that  were  capable  of  such  voyages,  or 
ships  of  large  tonnage,  were  called  "  shijis  of 
Tarshish"  (Isa.  xxiii.  1).  The  Tyrian  ships 
are  described  by  Ezekiel  as  built  with  timbers 
of  cypress,  and  having  masts  of  cedar,  sails  of 
linen,  and  benches  inlaid  with  ivory.  More 
specially,  the  ancient  shii)  was  propelled  by 
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oars  and  also  by  sails.  The  rowers  in  the  larger 
ships  sat  in  ranks.  The  helm  was  made  of  two 
broad  oars — one  over  each  quarter  of  the  stern 
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— and  were  moved  by  the  "  rudder-bands." 
Ships  had  various  sails — lower  and  topsails ; 
but  what  is  rendered  ' '  the  mainsail "  in  Acts 
xxvii.  40,  was  the  sail  attached  to  the  smaller 
mast  at  the  bow.  The  gear  or  tackling  was 
various;  and  the  phrase,  "strake  sail"  (Acts 
xxvii.  17),  means  lowered  the  gear,  probably 
the  heavy  yard  and  its  sail ;  for  as  they  were 
preparing  for  lying  to,*  or  driving  before  the 
gale,  they  needed  some  sail.  Ships  w^ere  often 
in  those  days  obliged  to  cast  anchor,  and  the 
anchors  were  not  unlike  those  in  modern  use. 
The  ship  in  which  the  apostle  was,  was  on  this 
occasion  anchored  by  the  stern.  Her  prow  was 
thus  turned  to  a  lee  shore,  so  that  they  might 
next  day  the  more  easily  and  surely  run  her 
aground.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of 
the  apostle's  voyage  and  shipwreck,  and  a  short 
explanation  of  the  nautical  term  explained : — 
Paid  and  certain  other  prisoners,  of  a  dif- 
ferent class,  were  placed  under  the  care  of 
Julius,  "a  centurion  of  Augustus's  band,'* 
perhaps  a  captain  in  the  imperial  life-guards 
returning  to  Italy.  The  ship  in  which  they 
embarked  at  Cesarea  belonged  to  Adramyt- 
tium,  and  was  apparently  on  its  homeward 
voyage,  "meaning  to  sail  by  the  coasts  of 
Asia,"  the  xisual  route  for  vessels  engaged  in 
this  traffic.  Several  of  the  apostle's  friends 
were  with  him — Luke  the  narrator  and  Aris- 
tarchus  the  Macedonian — whom  he  afterwards 
names  his  "fellow-labourer"  and  "fellow- 
prisoner."  On  touching  at  Sidon  the  next  day, 
the  centurion — who,  from  the  report  of  Festus, 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  frivolous  charges 
preferred  against  him — "  courteously  entreated 
Paul,"  and  allowed  him  to  go  on  shore  to  see  his 
friends  and  "  refresh  himself" — the  reference  in 
the  last  word  being  to  corporeal  frailty,  perhaps 
increased  by  sea-sickness.  Leaving  Sidon, 
tliey  sailed  "under  Cyprus" — that  is,  under 
the  lee  of  Cyprus,  or  to  the  east  of  it,  the  direct 
course  being  to  the  south  of  it — for  so  the 
contrary  winds  compelled  them,  and  they 
might  take  advantage  of  a  strong  current 
which,  running  with  great  strength  to  the 
westward,  would  enable  them  to  make  way 
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against  the  gale.  They  thus  "sailed  over  the 
Ko;i  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,"  and  "came  to 
Myra,  a  city  of  Lycia."  At  Myra  vessels 
were  changed,  and  the  prisoners  were  put  into 
a  "ship  of  Alexandria  sailing  into  Italy" — 
probably  a  com  ship,  and,  like  others  of  the 
class,  a  regular  trader,  of  large  size  and  with  a 
well-appointed  crew.  On  loosing  from  Myra 
the  wind  was  adverse.  Small  progress  was 
made,  and  after  "many  days"  they  had  with 
difficulty  come  opposite  to  Cnidus,  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  130  miles.  The  prevailing 
wind  in  those  regions,  and  at  that  season  of 
the  year — the  close  of  summer — is  still  the 
north-west  wind,  against  which  the  shiji  could 
scarcely  work  up.  In  consequence  of  this  they 
ran  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  or  to  the  east  of  it, 
so  as  to  be  sheltered  by  it.  Having  with  diffi- 
culty roimded  the  point  of  Salmone — "hardly 
passing  it " — they  coasted  the  south  side  of  the 
island ;  and,  unable  to  pass  Cape  Matala, 
where  the  shore  suddenly  trends  to  the  north, 
they  put  in  to  the  Fair  Havens,  not  far  from 
Lasea — a  town,  the  ruins  of  which  were  for 
the  first  time  identified  in  1856  by  the  late  Mr. 
Tennent,  a  merchant  of  Glasgow,  andthefriends 
who  were  cruising  with  him  in  his  yacht. 

The  season  was,  however,  far  advanced — 
"the  fast  was  now  already  past."  It  was  the 
end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  and 
therefore  perilous  to  undertake  a  long  voyage. 
Navigation  was  not  actually  interrupted  till 
about  six  weeks  later,  but  sailing  ' '  was  now 
dangerous."  Warning  comes  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter— from  the  apostle.  The  cen- 
turion, however,  would  not  listen  to  Paul,  but 
rather  "believed  the  master  and  owner  of  the 
ehip,"  both  of  whom  were  anxious  to  get  to 
the  end  of  the  journey.  They  had  lain  long 
windbound  at  Fair  Havens ;  but  it  was  not  a 
good  winter  station ;  and  the  greater  part  j  oined 
in  opinion  ^vith  the  captain  and  supercargo, 
hoping  to  get  to  Phoenice,  about  40  miles  west, 
and  a  more  commodious  roadstead  to  winter 
in,  as  from  its  position  it  was  secured  from  the 
l)revailing  storms.  They  seem  now  to  have 
given  up  aU  hope  of  reaching  Rome  before 
next  spring;  but  on  a  favourable  change  of 
breeze,  when  the  "south  wind  blew  softly," 
they  made  for  Phcenice,  which  lay  to  the 
north-west,  and,  hugging  the  shore,  "sailed 
close  by  Crete."  But  they  were  soon  over- 
taken by  a  hurricane,  blowing  down  from  the 
Lighliinds  of  the  coast,  and  called  Euroclydon 
—perhaps  more  correctly  Euroaquilo — or  a 
north-east  wind.  The  adjective  rendered  tem- 
pestuous is  in  the  original  "typhonic,"  or  like 
a  tyi)hoon,  the  tempest  which  is  accompanied 
by  whirlwinds  driving  the  clouds  in  circling 
conflict,  and  raising  the  sea  in  columns  of 
Bpray.  The  ship  was  caught  in  the  squall, 
and  "could  not  bear  up  into  it  "--literally, 
look  it  in  the  eye — and  was  therefore  forced  to 
scud  before  it.  "  Kunning  under"  the  islet  of 
Clauda,  they  "had  much  work  to  come  by 
the  boat"— that  is,  taking  advantage  of  the 
smooth  water  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  with 
difficulty  they  hoisted  on  board  the  boat  which 
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was  usually  towed  behind  the  ship,  showing 
that  they  were  preparing  to  resist  the  8t<jrm. 
Then  they  used  "  helps,"  "  undergirding  tlie 
ship  "—a  common  precaution  in  th<jse  times — 
passing  a  stf)ut  cable  several  times  round  the 
null,  so  as  to  tighten  the  planks  which  might 
be  strained  by  the  heavy  seas.  Being  driven 
still  to  the  south-west,  and  being  naturally 
afraid  of  falling  "into  the  quicksands,"  or  the 
shoals  of  the  Syrtis  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Africa,  they  strake  sail — rather,  lowered  the 
mainyard  and  its  sail — and  "so  were  driven," 
keeping  the  ship's  head  off  shore,  and  her  right 
side  to  the  wind.  The  tempest  did  not  abate, 
and  the  next  day  they  "  lightened  "  her — threw 
out  a  portion  of  the  cargo.  But  the  danger 
still  increasing,  "we  cast  out  with  our  own 
hands  the  tackling  of  the  ship  " — all  portions 
of  the  heavy  gear  or  rigging — others,  according 
to  this  reading,  beside  the  crew  being  emplcy^d 
in  the  work,  or  the  apostle  himself  and  Luke 
putting  a  hand  to  the  labour.  In  a  short  time 
such  a  vessel  must  have  foundered  and  gono 
down — a  common  fate  with  ancient  ships. 
The  sky  had  closed  dark  and  angry  around 
them,  and  "neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many 
days  appeared,"  while  the  gale  increased  in 
fury,  and  they  abandoned  hope ;  for  the  ship 
was  leaking,  and  they  could  not  tell  where 
they  were,  on  what  coast  they  might  be 
driven,  or  how  long  the  opening  timbers 
would  resist  the  violence  of  the  waves.  The 
darkness  of  night  was  above  them,  with  a 
raging  sea  around  them ;  and  the  labour- 
ing bark,  frapped  round  and  eased  of  its 
heavier  freight  and  furniture,  was  drifting 
heli)lessly  before  the  wind.  In  this  crisis 
of  dismay  and  danger,  the  voice  which  had 
warned  them  at  Fair  Havens  was  heard 
again.  And  the  apostle  now  spoke  from 
divine  authority.  Paul  had  appealed  to 
Caesar,  and  the  appeal  must  be  heard.  He 
was  the  principal  person  on  board,  and  invested 
with  peculiar  dignity.  The  ship  is  his  by 
God's  charter.  Her  cargo  may  be  cast  into 
the  sea,  and  the  ship  herself  be  lost,  but  the 
apostle  must  get  to  Rome.  "God  hath  given 
thee  all  them  that  sail  with  thee  " — their  life ; 
that  of  nigh  300  persons  was  bound  up  in  his 
life.  The  effect  of  such  a  speech  at  such  a 
time  may  be  easily  conceived.  It  was  no 
flattering  prophecy  which  he  uttered. 

It  was  now  the  fourteenth  night  since  they 
had  left  Fair  Havens  in  Crete,  and  they  were 
still  tossed  about  in  the  Adx-iatic.  "  They 
mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go  down  again 
to  the  depths ;  their  soul  is  melted  because  of 
trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their  wit's 
end."  Unable  to  ascertain  their  position, 
"about  midnight  the  shipmen  deemed  that 
they  drew  near  to  some  country" — literally, 
that  some  country  drew  near  to  them — common 
but  graphic  nautical  language,  in  which  land 
rises  or  sinks,  comes  near  or  disappears.  The 
"shipmen" — seamen — came  to  this  conclusion, 
as  they  could  from  many  signs  unperceived  by 
soldiers,  prisoners,  and  passengers— such  as  tb^ 
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noise  of  breakers  rising  above  the  sound  of  the 
storm.  "^Fearful  of  the  close  proximity  of  the 
shore,  ''they  sounded,  and  found  its  depth 
twenty  fathoms ; "  and  in  a  short  time,  heaving 
the  lead  again,  "they  found  it  fifteen  fathoms." 
This  rapid  shallowing  alarmed  them,  and  they 
feared  to  be  dashed  on  the  rocks  over  which 
the  waves  were  breaking.  To  stay  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  ship,  and  keep  her  if  possible  in 
her  present  position,  they  cast  four  anchors 
out  of  the  stern— not  an  imusual  fashion  in 
ancient  navigation.  On  that  coast  the  land 
is  too  low  to  be  seen,  though  the  breakers 
might  be  both  audible  and  visible ;  and  sound- 
ings of  similar  depth  are  yet  found  by  mariners 
in  the  same  locality.  The  alarmed  inmates  of 
the  ship,  groaning  "in  the  sides"  or  crowded 
upon  deck,  now  anxiously  waited  for  the  day. 
They  might  go  dow^n  at  their  anchors,  unable 
to  ride  out  the  gale  if  it  increased;  and  they 
could  not  tell  the  nature  of  the  coast  till 
morning  broke.  Their  purpose  now  was  to 
strand  the  ship,  and  she  was  anchored  so  that 
her  head  was  to  the  land ;  but  they  could  not 
tell  whether  there  might  be  a  beach  which 
should  afford  them  the  opportunity.  In  this 
moment  of  awful  suspense,  when  wreck  was 
certain,  and  the  object  was  to  be  prepared  for 
it,  the  sailors  lost  heart,  and  would  have 
deserted  the  vessel.  They  pretended  that  it 
was  necessary  to  lower  the  boat,  which  some 
days  iDefore  they  had  taken  in  with  difficulty, 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  carrying  out 
anchors  from  the  prow  to  steady  the  i^itching 
vessel.  This  manoeuvre  shows  how  critical 
they  reckoned  their  situation,  when,  in  such  a 
night  of  gloom  and  tempest,  they  would  take 
to  the  boat,  which  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  live  in  such  a  sea.  llieir  j^urpose,  as  they 
had  the  working  of  the  ship,  coiild  not  be 
easily  detected  by  the  landsmen,  whom  they 
woiild  have  so  selfishly  abandoned. 

But  there  was  one  on  board  who  had  the  gift 
of  discerning  spirits.  He  divined  the  treachery, 
and  for  the  third  time  sx^oke.  His  stern  words 
were,  "  Unless  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye 
cannot  be  saved."  He  had  already  assured 
them  of  safety ;  but  that  safety,  so  absolutely 
promised,  depended  upon  means.  _  They  were 
to  run  the  ship  ashore  as  soon  as  it  was  day ; 
and  the  operation  could  not  be  done  except  by 
the  i^ractised  seamen,  who  alone  could  handle 
the  vessel  so  as  that  she  might  be  carried  to 
the  most  promising  part  of  the  beach,  and  as 
high  on  the  beach  as  possible.  Neither  the 
soldiers  nor  the  landsmen  on  board  could  be 
depended  on  for  this  difficult  task.  The  sol- 
diers at  once,  on  hearing  Paul  speak  in  such  a 
tone,  cut  the  ropes  by  which  the  sailors  were 
loweriu]^  the  boat,  and  it  fell  into  the  sea,  and 
was  either  capsized  or  drifted  away.  From 
this  period  till  day  began  to  ap])ear,  the  apostle 
was  exhorting  th(!m  all  to  take  food.  That 
they  might  run  the  ship  as  high  upon  the 
beach  as  possible,  they  lightened  her  again, 
and  cast  out  the  wheat  into  tlie  sea — the  re- 
mainder of  her  cai'go.  As  day  broke,  they 
could  not  tell  where  they  were;  but  they  dis- 
GOO 
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covered  a  bay,  not  rocky  and  bold,  but  having 
"a  shore"— sandy  beach — and  on  it  they  re- 
solved to  run  the  ship.  For  this  purpose,  and  to 
lose  no  time,  they  cut  away  the  anchors  and  left 
them  in  the  sea ;  at  the  same  time,  as  ancient 
ships  were  steered  Iby  two  large  paddles  or 
oars,  one  on  each  quarter,  which  in  this  case 
had  been  lashed  away  while  the  ship  lay  at 
anchor  by  the  stern,  they  loosed  these  ' '  rudder- 
bands  "  when  she  got  under  way ;  and  that  she 
might  be  steered  to  the  likeliest  spot,  they  also 
hoisted  the  foresail,  and  "  made  toward  shore." 
"Falling  into  a  place  where  two  seas  met,"  or 
a  narrow  channel  between  two  portions  of  the 
sea — between  the  island  of  Salmonetta  and  the 
larger  island  of  Malta — they  succeeded  in 
stranding  the  ship ;  and  the  sharp  prow  being 
forced  into  the  tenacious  clay  and  mud  of  the 
beach,  "stuck  fast  and  remained  immoveable," 
but  the  stern  was  broken  by  the  billows  w^hich 
so  violently  struck  it  and  washed  over  it.  The 
anxiety  and  consternation  at  the  first  shock 
must  have  been  great,  as  each  looked  to  the 
readiest  means  of  safety.  The  sternness  of 
Roman  discipline  next  showed  itself  amidst 
the  confusion,  and  the  soldiers  proposed  "to 
kill  the  prisoners,  lest  any  should  swim  out 
and  escape."  Had  not  Paul  been  among 
them,  a  military  execution  might  have  ensued ;  j 
but  the  centurion  was  wilKng  to  save  him,  and  ] 
the  other  prisoners  were  saved  along  with  him ; 
for,  as  he  had  said  already,  God  had  given  him 
the  lives  of  all  on  board.  In  fact,  Paul  was 
invulnerable,  and  the  military  counsel  was 
folly.  The  sailors,  in  selfish  panic,  would 
leave  the  ship,  but  they  cannot;  the  soldiers 
would  slay  the  prisoners  ere  they  secured  their 
own  safety,  but  they  dare  not  shed  a  drop  of 
blood.  The  centurion  then  gave  orders  that 
all  should  make  for  the  shore;  that  those 
"which  could  swim  should  cast  themselves 
first  into  the  sea;"  and  that  the  rest  should 
float  themselves  through  the  surf  "  on  boards" 
— deck  i^lanks,  or  any  suitable  portion  of  the 
wreck.  His  commands  were  obeyed,  and  the 
Divine  pledge  was  fulfilled — "and  so  it  came 
to  pass,  that  they  escaped  all  safe  to  land." 
(See  Eadie's  Paul  the  Preacher,  pp.  423-435.) 

The  ships  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
ujjon  the  lake  of  Tiberias  were  only  fishing- 
boats  or  wherries. 

The  galley  is  a  low,  flat-built  vessel,  navi- 
gated with  oars  and  sails,  and  used  particularly 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  expression  in  Isa. 
xxxiii.  21  denotes  that  Jerusalem  woidd  be  a 
glorious  city,  though  destitute  of  the  com- 
mercial and  maritime  advantages  enjoyed  by 
most  other  cities.  Joi)pa,  37  miles  distant, 
Avas  its  only  seaport.  (See  Ph(ENICIA,  Tak- 
SHisH,  Tyre,  Undeugiuding.) 

SHISHAK  (1  Ki.  xiv.  25)-a  king  of  Egypt, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  Sesostris  of  profane 
history.  In  the  reign  of  Eehoboam  he  invaded 
Jvidea  with  an  immense  army,  took  possession 
of  Jerusalem,  pillaged  the  temi.>le,  and  bore  off 
tlie  treasures  of  the  king  (1  Ki.  xiv.  26 ;  2  Chr. 
xii.  9). 

The  Scripture  account  is  confirmed  by  dis- 
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ooveries  in  Ec,'ypt.  U]wm  a  ruined  colonnafle  at 
'i'liebes  is  a  representation  of  Shishak  drag^dng 
to  the  feet  of  the  Egyptian  goda  more  than 
thirty  vancpiished  nations,  among  which  is 
•written  at  full  length  in  phonetic  hieroglyphics, 
"The  kingdom  of  the  Jews,"  or  "of  Judah." 
Erugsch,  however,  interprets  it  differently. 

Other  inscriptions  give,  a  particular  list  of 
the  '  *, fenced  cities  "  mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xii.  4 
as  having  been  taken  in  this  expedition ;  and 
exhibit,  also,  various  efligies  commemorative 
of  victories  over  the  Jews, — all  still  preserved 
in  Egyptian  sculpture,  after  the  lapse  of  2,700 
years.     (See  Rehoboam.) 

SHITTAH.  .  (See  Shittim.) 

SHITTIM  (Joel  iii.  18).  The  valley  of 
Shittim  was  in  the  land  of  Moab,  nearly  oji- 
posite  Jericho,  and  but  a  short  distance  from 
it.  But  the  phrase,  "  valley  of  Shittim,"  as 
used  in  this  yjassage,  probably  denoted  some 
valley  well  kno^\^l  as  abounding  in  shittim 
wood ;  or  it  may  be  poetically  used  to  denote 
any  barren  or  uncultivated  place.     (See  Abel- 

SHITTIM.) 

Shittim  wood  (Exod.  xxv.  5),  from  the  shittali 
tree  (Isa.  xli.  19),  is  a  tough  and  very  durable 
wood,  much  used  in  the  stnacture  and  furniture 
of  the  tabernacle.  The  Septuagint  renders 
the  Hebrew  term  "  incorruptible  wood."  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  the  acacia, 
which  abomids  in  all  deserts  from  northern 
Arabia  to  Ethiopia,  and  from  which  is  obtained 
our  gum-arabic.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  with 
spreading  branches  and  fragrant  flowers ;  and 
lience'  is  figuratively  employed  by  the  prophet, 
in  the  above-cited  passage,  to  represent  the 
hapi^y  influence  of  a  general  diffusion  of  divine 
knowledge. 

SHOCHOH  (1  Sam-  xvii.  1),  or  SOCOH 
(Josh.  XV.  35),  or  SHOCO  (2  Chr.  xi.  7).  There 
were  probably  two  places  to  which  one  or  more 
of  these  names  was  applied.  Both  of  them 
were  in  Judah;  and  in  one  of  them,  near 
Azekah,  David  gave  battle  to  Goliath.  Both 
are  yet  called  esh-Shmveikeh.  The  first  is  in 
the  western  mountains,  and  the  second  is  10 
miles  south-west  from  Hebron. 

SHOES  (Acts  vii.  33).  In  addition  to  what 
is  said  under  the  article  Clothes,  it  may 
be  remarketl  that  to  take  off  the  shoes  in 
token  of  reverence  was  an  early  custom  (Josh. 
v.  15) ;  and  as  no  mention  is  made  of  them 
in  the  articles  of  the  priests'  official  dress,  it  is 
inferred  that  they  officiated  -with  the  feet 
imcovered.  To  remove  the  shoe  was  also  a 
token  of  humiliation  and  subjection  (2  Sam. 
XV.  30 ;  Isa.  xx.  2-4 ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17).  Hence  the 
expression,  Ps.  Ix.  8  ;  cviii.  9,  im])orts  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  coimtry  over  which  the  shoe  is 
cast.  The  plucking  off  one's  shoe  and  giving 
it  to  another  was  a  significant  token  of  a 
surrendered  right  of  privilege  (Deut.  xxv.  9; 
Kuth  iv.  7).    (See  Foot.) 

The  phrase  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25),  "thy  shoes 
shall  be  iron  and  brass,"  is  i^rophetical  of  the 
abundance  of  precious  metals  Avith  which  the 
soil  of  Asher's  inheritance  shoidd  be  supplied, 

SHOE-LATCHET.    (See  Clothes.) 


SHOSHANNIM-^iVjV.?  (Ps.  xl  v.  ,lxix.  ,titH 
or  SHOSHANNIM-EDUTH— ;i/.y  of  tcati- 
mony  (Ps.  Ixxx.,  title)— probably  signifies  a 
I)articular  musical  instrument.  Some  have  re- 
garded it  as  the  title  of  a  bridal  song ;  and  if  it 
only  occurred  in  Ps.  xlv.  we  might  admit  this 
interpretation;  but  surely  nothing  can  be 
further  from  a  song  of  delight  and  festivity 
than  the  other  two  i^sahns,  which  have  a  cor- 
responding title. 

SHOULDER  (Cell.  xlix.  15).  To  bare  the 
shoulder  is  significant  of  servitude,  and  to 
withdraw  it  denotes  rebellion  (Neh.  ix.  29). 
To  bear  upon  the  shoulder  is  to  sustain  (Isa. 
ix.  G ;  xxii.  22).  It  was  of  old  the  emblem  of 
power  or  sovereignty.  The  high  priest,  as 
religious  governor,  had  two  onyx  stones  on  his 
shoulders,  as  military  men  wear  epaulettes  iu 
modern  times. 

SHOW-BREAD.-    (See  Bread.)? 

SHRINE.     (See  Diana.) 

SHUHITE.     (See  Bildad.) 

SHULAMITE  (Song  ^^.  13).  Tlie  He- 
brew  word  rendered  Slndamite  is  the  feminine 
form  of  that  which  is  always  rendered  Solomon. 
1'he  names  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in 
Canticles  are  thus  Shelomoh  and  Shulamith, 
and  are  as  nearly  related,  therefore,  as  Jidius 
and  Julia,  John  and  Jane,  Charles  and  Char- 
lotte. In  the  passage  the  scene  lies  in  a  garden, 
where  the  bride  was  tmexpectedly  seen  by  her 
lover.  At  once  she  retires.  Her  lover  ex- 
claims in  his  ardour— 

"  Koturn,  return,  Shulamith ; 
lieturn,  return,  that  I  may  look  upon  thee." 

Such  being  contrary  to  Oriental  manners  ami 
etiquette,  she  promj)tly  and  indignantly 
replies — 

"  "What!  will  ye  gaze  upon  Shulamith 
As  ye  would  upou  a  troop  of  dancing  girls?  " 

Some,  however,  suppose  the  term  to  be  the? 
same  as  Shunamite — Shunem  being  named 
Solam — and  that  Abishag  is  meant. 

SHUNAMITE.     (See  Shunem.) 

SHUNEM  (Josh.  xix.  18)— a  town  in  tlio 
territory  of  Issachar.  It  is  associated  Avith 
several  important  incidents  of  Jewish  history 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  4;  1  Ki.  i.  3;  2  Ki.  viii.  l-()), 
and  especially  as  the'  place  where  Elisha 
tarried  on  his  journeys  oetween  Gilgal  anci 
Carmel,  and  where  he  performed  a  miracle 
under  circumstances  of  unusual  interest  (2  Ki. 
iv.  8-37).  The  inhabitants  were  called  Shuna- 
mites.  Some  identify  it  with  Solam,  about  3 
miles  north  of  Jezreel. 

SHUR  (Exod.  XV.  22) — the  name  of  a  wil- 
derness (and  perhaps  of  a  town  also)  lying  north- 
east of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  into  which  the  children 
of  Israel  entered  after  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea. 

SHUSHAN  (Neh.  i.  1)— an  ancient,  exten- 
sive, and  magnificent  city,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Sum,  situated  on  the  river  Ulai.  It 
was  in  the  province  of  Elam,  in  Persia,  now 
known  as  Khusistan,  and  formerly  as  Snsiana. 
Shushan  was  the  capital  (Esth.  i.  5 ;  Dan.  viii. 
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2).  Its  walls,  consti'ucted,  says  Strabo,  of 
brick  and  bitumen,  like  those  of  Babylon, 
inclosed  an  oblong  space  of  120  stadia — 15 
miles  in  circuit.  After  the  subjugation  of 
Media  by  Cyrus,  it  was  in  winter,  as  Ecbatana 
was  in  summer,  the  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings.  The  name  signifies,  in  the  Arabic  and 
Parsi,  or  modern  Persian,  to  this  day,  as  it  did 
of  old  in  the  Hebrew  and  Pehlvi  or  ancient 
Persian,  a  lily— a  species  of  flower  with  which 
the  surrounding  fields  aboimd.  In  Daniel,  also, 
we  find  that  Shushan,  the  royal  residence  of 
Belshazzar,  was  near  the  river  Ulai,  in  the 
province  of  Elam ;  and,  according  to  the  Greeks, 
the  Euleeus  was  the  principal  stream  in  this 
territory,  which  comprehended  Cissia,  and  its 
Bubdi vision,  Susiana.  The  Acropolis  of  Susa, 
close  on  the  Shapur,  was  the  fortress  in  which 
the  treasures  of  the  Persian  monarchs  were 
preserved,  as  appears  from  Herodotus  and 
Arrian.      The  ruins  have  been  recently  ex- 

Slored.  (See  Loftus's  Susiana  and  Chaldea.) 
'he  monuments  record  that  it  was  begun  by 
Darius  and  finished  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  about  30  miles  west 
of  Shuster,  the  present  capital  of  the  province 
of  Khusistan,  occujjying  a  space  of  3  miles  in 
extent,  and  consisting  of  hillocks  of  earth  and 
rubbish,  covered  with  broken  pieces  of  brick 
and  coloured  tile.  These  mounds  are  formed 
of  clay  and  pieces  of  tile,  with  irregular  layers 
of  bi'ick  and  mortar,  5  or  6  feet  in  thickness, 
to  serve,  as  it  should  seem,  as  a  kind  of  prop  to 
the  mass.  Large  blocks  of  marble,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  are  not  unfrequently  here 
discovered  by  the  Arabs,  when  digging  in 
search  of  hidden  treasure ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  most  elevated  of  the  ruins  stands  the  tomb 
of  Daniel,  a  small  and  apparently  modern 
building,  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  relics 
of  that  prophet  are  said  to  rest.  (See  Elam, 
Persia,  Ulai.) 

Shushan-eduth  (Ps.   Ix.,  title)— the  same 
•with  Shoshannim.     (See  Shoshannim.  ) 

SHUTTLE  (Job  vii.  6)— a  well-known 
instrument,  used  by  weavers  for  throwing  the 
thread  of  the  woof  across  the  warp.  As  it 
moves  with  great  swiftness  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  its  pas- 
sage, it  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  the 
rapid  flight  of  time. 
SIBBOLETH.  (See  Shibboleth,  ) 
SIBMAH  (Isa.  xvi.  8,  9),  or  6HIBMAH 
(Num.  xxxii.  38)— a  city  of  Reubeji,  near  bv 
Heshbon,  celebrated  for  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  vine  (Jer.  xlviii.  32).  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moabites  after  the  captivity  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh  by  Tigjath-pileser; 
and  hence  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
weep  for  Moab,  because  the  spoiler  h»d  broken 
the  vines  of  Sibmah. 

Proljably  the  expression  in  the  passage  from 
Jeremiah  refers  either  to  the  universal  reputa- 
tion of  the  vines  of  Sibmah,  or  it  is  poetically 
used  to  denote  the  luxuriance  of  their  growth. 
The  sea  of  Jazcr  was  perhaps  15  or  20  miles 
from  Sibmah. 
SICHEM.  (See  Shechem.) 
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SICKLE  (Deut.  xvi.  9).  We  have  preserved 
in  Egyptian  monuments  the  form  of  the  ancient 
sickle,  and  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
that  implement  in  modern  times,  as  the 
following  cut  exhibits.. 


SIDDIM,  VALE  OF  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  sup- 
posed  now  to  be  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
site  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  is  a  scene 
of  ^vildness  almost  unsurpassed— a  place  of 
"brimstone,  salt,  and  burning."  (See  Salt 
Sea,  Sodom.) 

SIDON  (Matt.  xi.  21),  or  ZIDON  (Judg. 
i.  31).  Sidon,  usually  in  the  Old  Testament— 
and  joroperly  Zidon — was  perhaps  the  oldest 
capital  of  Phoenicia.  Zidoij  is  the  "first-born" 
of  Canaan;  Tyre  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch  at  all ;  but  Zidon,  in  Joshua,  _  is 
twice  named  "great  Zidon"  (Josh.  xi.  8;  xix. 
28).  In  the  early  books  of  Scripture,  Sidonian 
is  apparently  a  general  name  for  Piioenicians 
(Josh.  xiii.  4,  6) ;  and  Isaiah  calls  Tyre  the 
"daughter  of  Zidon"  (ch.  xxiii.  12).  Nor 
does  Tyre  occur  in  the  Homeric  poems: 
Sidonians  and  Phoenicians  are  the  usual  epi- 
thets. But  Tyre  grew  in  importance,  and 
came  to  occupy  the  primary  place :  thus  at 
length  the  order  "Tyrus  and  Zidon,"  as  in 
Zech,  ix.  2. 

Sidon  was  situated  about  20  miles  north 
from  Tyre,  on  a  plain  not  more  than  2  miles 
wide.  It  had  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour, 
formed  by  a  promontory  which  runs  out  into 
the  sea,  and  the  country  around  it  was  fair 
and  fruitful.  It  was  subjected  sometimes  to 
its  powerful  neighbour.  Tyre,  and  it  prospered 
during  Nebuchadnezzar's  long  siege  of  the 
latter  city.  It  was  great  and  wealthy  during 
the  Persian  empire;  but  it  rebelled  against 
Darius  Ochus,  and  expelled  the  Persian  garri- 
son. By  the  treachery  of  the  king,  however, 
it  was  taken  and  subjected  to  the  most  fright- 
ful atrocities :  40,000  of  its  citizens  shut  them- 
selves up,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
set  fire  to  their  dwellings,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  their  savage  conquerors.  The 
victor  sold  the  smoking  ruins  for  a  handsome 
sum.  After  the  battle  of  Issus,  Sidon  opened 
its  gates  to  Alexander;  and  it  was  gri-eat  and 
flourishing  in  subsequent  Roman  times,  It 
suffered  several  sieges  during  the  Crusades, 
and  under  its  j^resent  name  of  Saida  has  a 
l)opulation  of  5,000;  but  its  trade  has  been 
taken  up  by  Bevroot.  Sidon  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  its 
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doom  is  said  to  be  more  tolerable  than  that  of 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida. 

The  position  of  Sidon  on  the  sliore  of  the 
Metliterranean,  the  fame  of  its  timber  and 
skilful  workmen,  and  its  excellence  in  many 
ingenious  and  useful  arts,  made  its  con)mercial 
advantages  jicculiar ;  ana  they  are  noticed  in 
profane  history.  The  glass  of  Sidon  was  as 
famous  as  the  purple  of  Tyre.  The  ^' Sidonia 
ars"  was  a  common  proverb  amongst  the 
ancients;  and  the  epithet  "Sidonian"  was 
used  by  way  of  enipliasis  to  express  whatever 
was  elegant  or  magnificent.  In  Homer,  Sidon- 
ian manufactures  are  highly  prized  by  the 
warlike  chiefs ; .  the  drinking-ciips  are  famed 
as  made  by  the  "ingenious  Sidonians;"  and 
its  embroidered  robes  are  no  less  celebrated 
by  the  same  poet.  Their  prosperous  and 
luxurious  hal:)its  led  them  into  a  careless  and 
secure  mode  of  life,  which  is  alluded  to,  Judg. 
xviii.  7.  This  city  is  the  subject  of  some  very 
remarkable  prophecies  (Isa.  xxiii.  4-18;  Jer. 
XXV.  17-38;  Kzek.  xxviii.  21-24). 

From  Tyre  and  Sidon  it  was  that  part  of 
that  great  multitude  was  made  up  who  on 
one  occasion  came  to  Jesus,  having  "heard 
what  great  things  he  did "  (Mark  iii.  8) ;  and 
on  these  coasts  it  was  that  the  woman  of 
Caanan  manifested  a  faith  which  received  the 
approbation  of  the  Saviour,  and  which  will  be 
told  for  a  memorial  of  her  wherever  the 
Gospel  shall  be  preached  (Mark  vii.  24-30). 

The  apostle  Paul  visited  Sidon 
on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  3).  At  present  the  name 
of  the  place  is  Saida.  It  is  a 
trading  town  of  some  importance. 
The  hai-bour  is  rendered  com- 
paratively useless,  however,  by 
sand-bars,  and  the  town  itself  is 
badly  situated  and  very  dirty. 
In  Septeml)er,  1840,  it  was  bom- 
barded and  taken  by  Commodore 
Napier,  and  the  troops  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali  were  expelled. 

SIEGE  (Deut.  xx.  19)-the 
surrounding  of  a  city  or  castle 
with  an  army,  in  order  to  starve 
or  force  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render. The  sieges  of  Samaria, 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Jerusalem, 
and  Tyre  are  most  noted.  The 
judgments  of  God,  reducing  men 
to  great  hardships,  are  figur- 
atively called  "sieges"  (Isa.  xxix. 
3).     (See  War.) 

SIEVE  (Isa.  XXX.  28).  The 
bolter,  or  sieve,  which  is  so 
necessary  an  article  in  our  day, 
in  the  preparation  of  meal  for 
bread,  &c. ,  was  in  ancient  times 
made  of  rushes,  or  papyrus.  Ancient  writers 
say  that  only  the  Gauls  had  sieves  of  horse- 
hair. What  was  left  in  the  bolter  was  put 
into  the  mill  a  second  time.  Sieves  of  various 
degrees  of  fineness  were  no  doubt  used,  for  the 
same  authors  tell  us  of  four  different  qualities 
of  metaL 
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SIGNET.     (See  Seal.) 

SIGNS  (John  iv.  48)  and  WONDERS,  as 
they  are  usually  connected,  sometimes  denote 
those  proofs  or  demonstrations  of  power  and 
authority  which  were  furnished  by  miracles, 
and  by  other  tokens  of  the  divine  presence,  as  in 
Acts  ii.  22 ;  and  at  other  times,  those  unusual 
appearances  which  betoken  the  apiiroach  of  a 
great  event,  as  in  Luke  xxi.  11,  25).  (See 
Miracle.) 

SIHON  (Num.  xxi.  21-31)-a  king  of  the 
Amorites,  who  lost  his  dominions  in  con- 
sequence of  his  refusal  to  permit  the  Hebrews 
to  joass  through  them  on  their  way  from  Egypt 
to  Caanan.  Sihon  himself  was  slain  in  battle, 
his  army  was  routed,  Heshbon,  his  capital,  was 
taken,  and  his  country  distributed  among  tho 
Israelites  (Ps.  cxxxv.  10-12;  cxxxvi.  18,  19). 

SIHOR.     (See  River  of  Egypt.) 

SILAS  (Acts  XV.  40),  contracted  from  SIL- 
VANUS  (2  Cor.  i.  19),  is  called  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  brethren  (Acts  xv.  22),  and  a 
faithful  brother  (1  Pet.  v.  12).  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  church  there  (Acts  xv, 
37-41).  He  was  the  associate  of  Paul  in 
several  of  his  missionary  tours,  and  his  fellow- 
prisoner  at  Philippi  (Acts  xv.  40 ;  xvi.  25,  29 ; 
xvii.  4,  10,  15).  He  is  called  a  prophet  (Acts 
XV.  32) ;  but  what  was  the  precise  nature  of 
this  office  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  is  not 
clear.     (See  Luke,  Propuecy.) 


SILENCE.  **  Tliere  was  silence  in  heavea 
about  the  space  of  half  an  hour"  (R^v.  viii.  1). 
Some  suppose  that  the  allusion  here  is  to  tho 
breathless  quiet  of  the  multitudes  worshipping 
in  the  courts  of  the  temjile  when  some  solemn 

Eortion  of  the  ceremonial  was  being  performed 
y  the  high  i^riest  within  the  sacred  editicob 
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But  perhaps  the  clause  Is  only  a  symbol  of 
deep  and  prolonged  expectation.  Six  seals 
had  been  opened,  the  seventh  and  last  was 
now  broken,  and  the  pox^ulation  of  heaven  are 
hushed  into  silence  in  their  intense  anxiety  to 
witness  or  ascertain  its  results,  while  the 
angels  are  preparing  to  sound  the  seven 
trumpets. 

SILK  (Prov.  xxxi.  22).  Perhaps  the  ancient 
Hebrews  knew  nothing  of  silk;  and  the  word 
may  signify  "cotton  '  or  "line  flax"  (Isa. 
xix.  9).  (See  Flax,  Linen.)  In  Ezek.  xvi. 
10,  13  an  article  called  "picked  silk"  is 
doubtless  intended;  and  Pliny  says  that  silk 
v.-as  brought  from  Eastern  Asia  to  Greece,  in 
robes  which  were  only  half  silk,  and  was  then 
imra veiled  or  picked  out,  and  made  up  again 
into  garments  of  entire  silk  (Rev.  xviii.  12). 

SILOAH  (Neh.  iii.  15),  or  SILOAM  (John 
ix.  7,  11),  or  SHILOAH  (Isa.  viii.  6)— a 
rivulet  on  the  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  at  the 
foot  of  Zion  and  Moriah ;  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  same  mth  En-rogel  and  Gihon. 
There  seem  to  have  been  two  jjools,  the  upper 
(Isa.  vii.  3)  or  king's  pool  (Neh.  ii.  14),  and 
the  lower  pool  (Isa.  xxii.  9).  (See  Conduit.) 
A  modern  traveller  says,  "We  passed  the 
Jewish  burying-ground  south-east  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  and  came  to  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
tohose  waters  go  softly:  they  have  a  current, 
but  it  is  almost  imperceptible.  I  alighted  to 
descend  more  than  twenty  steps,  and  taste 
the  waters  of  this  fountain,  at  which,  in 
ancient  times,  the  Jews  were  wont  to  celebrate 
a  festival,  singing  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  jH'ojecting  hill  (Ophel), 
after  passing  underground  200  or  300  feet, 
these  waters  reappear;  and  here  they  are 
drawn  off  to  irrigate  a  lovely  spot  consisting 
of  gardens  and  small  fields.  These  gardens 
are  in  summer  often  frequented  by  the  Turks. 
Over  against  the  pool,  on  the  slope  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  is  a  village  they  call  Siloa."  Kobin- 
son  supposes  that  the  fountain  called  by  the 
monks  the  "Fountain  of  the  Virgin"  is 
identified  with  the  "king's  pool " of  Nehemiah, 
and  the  "  pool  of  Solomon"  referred  to  by 
Josephus.  ' '  The  pool  o-f  Siloam  (situated  in 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Tyropfeon,  or  the 
Cheesemakers,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sion)  is  a 
small  deep  reservoir,  into  which  the  water 
flows  from  under  the  rocks  out  of  a  smaller 
basin,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  a  few  feet  farther 
up,  to  whicli  is  a  descent  by  a  few  steps. 
This  is  wholly  an  artificial  work ;  and  the 
water  comes  to  it  through  a  subterrancoiis 
channel  under  the  hill  Ophel,  from  another 
fountain  higher  up,  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat."  "The  hill  Ophel  ends  here,  just  over 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  in  a  steep  point  of  rock  40 
or  50  feet  high.  Along  the  base  of  this  the 
water  is  conducted  from  the  pool  in  a  snuiU 
channel  hewn  in  the  rocky  bottom,  and  is 
then  led  off  to  irrigate  gardens  of  fig  and  other 
fruit  trees  and  plants,  lying  in  terraces  quite 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Jeliosha- 
Tihat,  a  descent  still  of  some  40  or  50  feet. 
.The  waters  of  Siloam,  as  we  saw  them,  were 
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lost  in  these  gardens." — Robinson's  Researches^ 
i.,  pp.  311,  342.     (See  BethesDxV.) 

Siloam,  tower  in  (Luke  xiii.  4),  was  prob- 
ably a  high  wall  or  tower  contiguous  to  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  by  the  sudden  fall  of  which 
eighteen  lives  were  lost.  This  being  a  noto- 
rious event— as  the  like  incident  in  London  or 
Edinburgh  would  be  now  in  our  country — it 
was  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  such  events  are  not  always  to  be 
regai'ded  as  special  judgments  for  an  unusual 
degree  of  guilt. 

SILVER  (Gen.  xiii.  2)— a  well-known  pre- 
cious metal,  and  a  common  medium  of  ex- 
change (1  Ki.  X.  22). 

That  silver  was  known  at  a  very  early  period 
is  evident^  It  is  found  among  the  riches  of  the 
patriarchs  (Gen.  xliv.  2;  Exod.  xi.  2;  xxv.  3; 
Job  xxviii.  1) ;  and  the  reason  probably  is, 
that,  like  gold,  it  is  often  found  in  a  state  of 
purity  in  the  earth,  and  therefore  easily  dis- 
covered. It  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  temple  (Exod.  xxvi.  19,  32),  and  for  its 
furniture  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  14-17),  and  also  for 
musical  instruments  (Num.  x.  2),  and  for 
adorning  idols  (Isa,  xl.  19).  Silver  constituted 
the  chief  medium  of  trade,  though  it  was  not 
coined,  but  used  by  weight  (Gen,  xxiii.  16). 
The  "pieces  of  silver,"  thifty  of  which  were 
given  as  the  price  of  innocent  blood  (Matt. 
xxvi.  15;  xxvii.  3)  were  probably  shekels  of 
silver,  amounting^  in  all  to  little  more  than 
three  pounds  sterling.  The  "silverling"  (Isa. 
vii.  23)  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  like  value. 

The  precious  metals  were  very  abundant  in 
ancient  times.  They  abounded  in  the  days 
of  Solomon.     (See  Tarshish.) 

SIMEON— Amre?'.  1.  (Gen.  xxix.  33).  Son 
of  Jacob  and  Leah.  According  to  the  pre- 
diction of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7),  and  as  a 
punishment  for  his  offence  in  the  matter  of  the 
Shechemites  (Gen.  x-xxiv.:  see  Dinah),  his 
posterity  dwindled  (comp.  Num.  i.  22 ;  xxvi. 
12-14),  and  their  inheritance  was  only  a  dis- 
membered portion  of  the  territory  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xix.  1). 

Simeon,  tribe  of,  occupied  nineteen  cities 
within  the  bounds  of  Jxidah,  principally  south 
of  Dan,  on  the  coast  (Josh.  xix.  2-7).  In 
Hezekiah's  time  they  possessed  parts  of  mount 
Seir  (1  Chr.  iv.  42). 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  meaning  of  the  text,  "Let 
Heuben  live,  and  not  die ;  and  let  not  his  men 
be  few  "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  G).  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  the  word  not,  in  the  second  clause, 
is  printed  i\\  italics,  and  is  a  siapplement  of  the 
translators.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  daring 
and  unwarranted  supplement  in  the  English 
version.  It  directly  contradicts  the  original, 
which  reads,  "  and  let  his  men  be  few."  How 
the  translators  could  insert  the  word  "not," 
which  gives  a  totally  opposite  meaning,  we 
cannot  understand.  There  is  indeed  a  diffi- 
culty, but  it  is  not  to  be  solved  by  such  extra- 
ordinary licence.  Probably  they  were  led  to 
it  by  remarking  that  Reuben's  tribe  was  very 
large  at  the  time  of  the  census^more  numerous 
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than  Levi  and  Ephraim.  The  tnie  solution 
seems  to  be  the  following: — The  name  of 
Simeon  is  omitted  in  this  catalogue ;  and  there 
have  been  many  needless  speculatk)ns  as  to 
•what  tribe  he  is  included  in.  Simeon  follows 
lleuben  in  the  regular  order,  and  is  in  all  prob- 
ability omitted  in  this  verse.  The  Alexan- 
drian MSS.  of  the  Septuagint  has  the  name  of 
Simeon.  Thus  the  Hebrew  will  read,  "  Let 
lleuben  live,  and  not  die;  and  let  Simeon's 
men  be  few."  The  tribe  of  Simeon  was  extra- 
ordinarily low  in  number,  by  far  the  fewest  of 
all  the  tribes  —  ten  tliousand  less  than  the 
smallest  of  them  (Num.  xxvi.  12).  Other 
theories  have  been  proposed. 

2.  (Luke  ii.  25)  A  man  of  singialar  piety 
residing  at  Jerusalem.  He  had  been  favoured 
with  a  divine  intimation  that  he  should  live  to 
see  the  incarnate  Redeemer,  the  Lord's  Christ ; 
and  being  led  by  the  Spiiit  into  the  temple  at 
the  particular  time  when  the  infant  Jesus  was 
brought  thither  by  his  parents,  according  to 
the  requirement  of  the  law  (Exod.  xiii.  12; 
xxii.  29),  he  took  him  up  in  his  arms  and 
uttered  the  most  devout  thanksgivings  to  God, 
accompanied  with  a  remarkable  prediction  re- 
specting the  various  effects  of  his  advent. 

Simeon  exclaims,  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  m  peace,  according  to  thy 
word"  (Luke  ii.  20).  This  portion  of  Simeon's 
oracle  is  not  a  prayer.  At  the  time  the  English 
version  was  made  it  was  common  to  place  the 
nominative  after  the  verb.  This  idiom  imparts 
to  the  verse  before  us  the  semblance  of  a 
petition,  whereas  it  is  only  an  affirmation  that 
God  had  prejiared  him  for  a  happy  death  by 
this  view  of  the  Saviour,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise. Though  often  called  the  aged  Simeon, 
the  narrative  di'ops  no  distinct  hint  as  to  his 
period  of  life. 

3.  (Acts  xiii,  1)  Was  among  the  prophets 
,and  teachers  of  the  Christian  church  at  Anti- 
och.  Some  have  supposed  (though  without 
warrant)  that  he  is  the  same  with  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  (Matt,  xxvii.  32). 

4.  (Acts  XV,  14)  Simeon  is  a  Hebrew  name, 
and  in  this  passage  is  the  same  with  Simon. 

5.  Simon  (Acts  viii.  0)— a  native  of  Sama- 
ria, and  a  famous  sorcerer,  who  professed  to 
be  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  was 
baptized  as  such  by  Philip ;  b\it  was  severely 
rebuked  by  Peter  as  a  hypociite,  because 
under  the  mfluence  of  mercenary  motives  he 
desired  apostolic  gifta.  Hence  the  buying  and 
selling  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  benefits,  or 
privileges,  is  called  simo7u/—ix,  high  offence 
against  tUe  purity  and  integrity  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  one  of  which  the  seller  and 
buyer  is  equally  guilty.  The  legends  about 
Simon  are  not  to  be  credited. 

6.  Simon  Peter.     (See  Peter.) 

7.  Simon  the  Canaamtp  (Matt,  x.  4),  or 
Simon  Zelotes  (or  The  zealot)— one  of  the 
twelve  disci])les.  Canaanite,  like  Zelotes,  does 
not  denote  his  characteristic  zeal,  but  refers  to 
his  being  a  member  of  that  iK-litieal  club  which 
were  called  Sicarii.  Canaanite  does  not  refer 
to  country,  but  is  sjmonjanous  with  Zealots  or 
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Zealot.  The  Zealots  were  a  society  of  persons 
banded  together  to  i)unish  law-breakers;  but 
their  zeal  was  too  often  only  a  cover  for  the 
most  flagrant  enormities.  Any  readers  of  the 
Jeivish  Wars  of  Josei^hus  will  find  ample 
proof  of  this  statement.  Now,  Canaanite  is 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  verb,  kuna,  to  bo 
zealous,  and  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Greek  word  ZjjXwtjjs.  Both  in  Matthew  and 
Luke  the  historians  give  Simon  the  same 
appellation — Simon  the  Zealot— as  he  had 
belonged  to  one  of  those  secret  associations. 

Several  other  persons  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned, as  the  Pharisee  (Liike  vii.  36),  tlio 
leper  (Matt,  xxvi,  G),  the  father  of  Judas 
Iscariot  (John  vi.  71),  and  the  tanner  at 
Joppa  with  whom  Peter  lodged  (Acts  ix.  43). 

SIN  (Gen.  iv.  7)  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law  of  God  (1  John  iii.  4).  Any  departure  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  from  the  rule  of  con- 
duct wliich  requires  us  to  love  the  Lord  our 
God  with  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and 
strength,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is 
sin  (1  John  v.  17).  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  sin  offering,  as  in  Hos.  iv.  8.  In  the 
first  text  cited,  and  in  the  phrase,  "  They  eat 
the  sin  of  my  people,"  reference  is  had  to  the 
eating  of  that  which  was  brought  as  a  sin 
offering,  either  from  greediness  or  in  violation 
of  the  law.  The  disobedience  of  our  first 
parents  to  the  positive  command  of  God  intro- 
duced sin,  with  all  its  dreadful  consequences, 
into  our  world. 

The  "sin  not  unto  death,"  and  "the  sin  unto 
death,"  have  been  variously  interpreted.  "  If 
any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not 
unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him 
life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death.  There 
is  a  sin  unto  death  :  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall 
pray  for  it "  (1  John  v.  IG).  As  there  are 
offences  under  human  governments  which  are 
capital,  involving  the  certain  penalty  of  death 
without  the  hope  of  pardon,  so  under  the  divine 
government  there  are  sins  of  such  malignancy 
and  aggravation,  evincing  an  impious  and  im- 
alterable  detei-mination  to  reject  the  offered 
mercy  of  God,  that  we  have  little,  if  any, 
ground  for  the  prayer  of  faith,  or  even  for  the 
hope  that  the  offender  may  be  forgiven.  It 
seems  diflicult  to  suppose  a  case,  however,  in 
the  existing  state  of  God's  government,  in  which 
the  character  of  a  sin  can  be  so  determined 
by  any  human  tribunal  as  td  make  him  who 
commits  it  no  longer  a  subject  of  prayer  (John 
iii.  15;  Acts  xvii.  30;  2  Pet.  iii.  0).  Some 
have  supposed  that  exclusive  reference  is  had 
to  a  distinction  in  the  Jewish  law  between 
offences  capital  and  not  capital ;  or  to  the  civil 
law  of  some  particular  place,  by  which  some 
offences  were  punishable  with  death,  without 
the  possibility  of  pardon.  These  were  sins 
unto  death,  lor  no  entreaty  availed  to  avert 
the  punishment.  But  there  were  other  capital 
cases  in  which  the  law  authoi-ized  a  commu- 
tation of  punishment  if  the  circumstances 
justified  it.  These  were  sins  not  luito  death  ; 
for  the  powerful  intercession  of  friends  for  the 
offender  might  save  him.  But  this  \dew  does 
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not  appear  to  us  tenable.  There  are  two  fea- 
tures of  thia  siH  which  strike  us.  First,  It  is  a 
sin  among  professing  believers,  or  sin  committed 
by  a  "brother," — "  If  any  man  see  his  brother 
sin."  Secondly,  It  is  a  sin  externally  marked 
and  perceptible ;  a  sin  by  some  means  or  other 
easily  recognized, — If  any  man  see  his  brother. 
It  is  not  a  sin  bringing  death  or  judicial 
punishment  from  the  hand  of  civil  rulers,  for 
such  criminals  have  need  of  prayers.  Neither 
can  it  mean  any  ordinary  spiritual  delinquency ; 
for  prayer  may  be  the  means  of  penitence  and 
reformation.  Is  there  any  sinner  who  may  not 
be  prayed  for,  so  long  as  the  breath  is  in  his 
body?  The  phraseology  seems  to  refer  entirely 
to  the  early  times  of  Christianity.  It  is  well 
known  that  disease  and  death  followed  some 
species  of  sins  committed  in  the  church.  "  For 
this  cause,  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  many  sleep."  The  sin  unto  death  is 
a  sin  which  has  brought  on  disease  that  will 
end  in  speedy  death.  Something  would  apj^ear 
about  the  sin  and  judgment  which  would  make 
Christians  at  once  aware  of  it.  Now,  the 
apostle  supposes  two  cases  : — A  brother  may 
commit  sin  that  is  followed  by  rapid  and 
alarming  punishment  in  the  shape  of  disease ; 
but  the  sin  is  repented  of,  and  in  virtue  of  this 
penitence,  prayer  is  made,  and  God  grants 
"life,"  or  recovery.  Or,  again,  a  brother  may 
commit  a  sin  of  a  similar  nature,  bringing  with 
it  some  fearful  bodily  infliction ;  but  that  sin 
is  gloried  in,  is  not  repented  of.  In  such  a  case 
temporal  death  will  certainly  ensue,  and  it  is 
in  vain  to  pray  for  recovery  or  "life."  The 
crime  is  done,  the  judgment  comes  after  it ;  but 
there  is  no  warirant  to  pray  for  the  removal  of 
that  judgment,  the  crime  not  being  repented 
of.  No  prayer  can  arrest  the  hand  of  death  in 
such  a  situation.  Perhaps  this  view  removes 
several  doubts,  and  is  supported  by  two  con- 
siderations. As  every  sin  leads  to  death,  this 
sin  specified  must  be  one  easily  known,  one 
about  which  little  mistake  can  be  made  ;  for 
the  injunction  to  pray,  or  desist  from  prayer, 
is  definite  and  peculiar.  And,  again,  the  answer 
to  prayer  is  described,  not  in  the  form  of  pardon, 
but  in  that  of  "life;"  "and  he  shall  give  life 
for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death."  There  are 
otlier  forms  of  interpretation ;  and  of  coiarse,  if 
"life"  and  "death"  be  taken  spiritually,  the 
previous  statements  fall  to  the  ground.  (See 
Offering,  Sacrifice.) 

Sin — mxid  (Ezek.  xxx.  15,  IG) — is  the  Pelu- 
sium  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  called  "the  strength 
of  Egypt,"  because  of  its  position  as  a  bulwark. 

Sin,  desert  of,  or  wilderness  op  (Num. 
xxxiii.  11),  was  entered  by  the  Israelites  im- 
mediately after  they  passed  the  lied  Sea 
(Exod.  xvi.  1).  It  was  between  Elim  and 
Sinai,  and  was  the  place  where  manna  was 
eux^plied.     (See  Zin.) 

SINAI— a  mountain  in  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  from  the  summit  of  which  God 
l)ublished  his  law  to  the  Israelites.  In  order 
to  understand  properly  the  numerous  references 
in  Scripture  to  this  memorable  spot,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  the  relation  between  Sinai  and 
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Horeb  in  the  usage  of  the  sacred  writers.  In 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  the  place  where 
Israel  received  the  law  is  uniformly  called 
Horeb ;  but  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch it  is,  with  three  exceptions  (Exod.  iii. 
1;  xvii.  6;  xxxiii.  6),  denominated  Sinai.  A 
careful  examination  of  all  the  passages  in  the 
inspired  volume  where  the  names  occur,  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  Horeb  is  employed 
to  denote  the  group  of  mountains  of  which 
Sinai  is  a  particular  summit  (see  Exod.  xix. 
18-23  ;  xxiv.  16 ;  xxxii.  15 ;  Lev.  vii.  38 ;  xxv. 
1 ;  Num.  i.  1 ;  iii.  14  :  comp,  with  Deut.  i.  2-6 ; 
iv.  10-15;  ix.  8;  xxix.  1).  From  these  pas- 
sages it  appears  that  before  the  children  of 
Israel  reached  the  district,  and  after  they 
left  it,  the  name  Horeb  is  employed  to 
denote  the  mount  of  God;  but  during  their 
stay  there  the  name  Sinai  is  used  to  distin- 
guish the  particular  summit  from  which  the 
law  was  proclaimed,  and  which,  by  way  of 
eminence,  bears  the  appellation,  "the  mount 
of  God,"  on  account  of  Avhat  took  place  when 
the  Lord  descended  on  it  in  fire.  Throughout 
the  whole  Scripture,  Horeb  never  appears  as  a 
distinct  mountain  in  conti'ast  with  Sinai ;  but 
Sinai  is  always  designated  as  a  single  mountain 
connected  with  Horeb,  as  a  part  to  the  whole. 
In  the  current  phraseology  of  the  sacred 
writers  Horeb  is  spoken  ^of  as  a  mountain 
district,  the  usual  form  of  expression  being 
"iw  Horeb,"  while  Sinai  is  referred  to  as  a 
mountain  summit,  the  terms  commonly  em- 
ployed being  "ow"  or  ^^ upon  Sinai."  "The 
Lord  our  God,"  it  is  said,  "spake  to  us  in 
Horeb;"  "they  made  a  calf  in  Horeb"  (Deut. 
i.  6 ;  Ps.  cvi.  19).  The  rock  smitten  by  Moses 
for  water  is  called  "the  rock  in  Horeb"  (Exod. 
xvii.  6),  which,  being  at  the  valley  of  Rephidim, 
must  have  lain  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Sinai.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  said,  "the 
Lord  came  down  upon  mount  Sinai,  on  the  top 
of  the  mount ''  (Exod.  xix.  18-20).  These  facts 
furnish  a  decisive  refutation  of  the  theory  of 
some  writers,  who  hold  that  Horeb  and  Sinai 
are  separate  mountains  of  the  same  group,  as 
well  as  of  the  allegation  of  others,  who  main- 
tain that  the  names  "Horeb,"  "mount  Horeb," 
"Horeb  the  mount  of  God,"  are  used  in 
precisely  the  same  sense  as  "Sinai,"  "mount 
Sinai,"  "Sinai  the  mount  of  God."  They 
enable  us  also  to  test  the  strange  assertion  of 
Prof essor  Lepsius,  that "  the  very  circumstance 
of  the  mount  of  God,  Horeb,  being  frequently 
mentioned,  prevents  us  thinking  of  a  great 
chain  of  mountains."  It  is  unaccountable  that 
any  ordinary  reader  of  the  Bible,  not  to  say 
scholar,  should  venture  such  a  rash  and  in- 
defensible statement,  in  the  face  of  such  ex- 
gressions  as  these,  often  occurring  throughout 
criptiu-e,  "mount  Lebanon,"  "mount  Ba- 
shan,"  "  moimt  Gilead,"  "mount  Seir,"  which, 
though  perhaps  applied  to  one  particular  sum- 
mit so  called,  unquestionably  denote  "a  great 
chain  of  mountains."  And  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  same  phraseology  which 
naturally  suggests  a  mountain  range  is  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  these  as  in  the  case 
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before  us.  We  find  the  expressions,  "  in  mount 
Lebanon,"  "i?i  Bashan,"  "m  Gilead,"  *'m 
mount  Seir,"  all  denoting  a  mountain  district, 
as  well  as  the  phrase  "in  Horeb." 

The  Sinaitic  range  of  mountains— of  which 
Iloreb  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  name  of  the  group, 
and  Sinai  the  name  of  the  particular  summit 
— lies  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 
These  mountains  are  composed  of  granite  and 
I)orphyry  rock,  and  run  in  long  ranges  inclining 
to  the  north-west,  with  rocky  sandy  valleys 
between  them.  They  spread  over  a  field  o.f 
about  40  miles  in  diameter,  have  a  general 
similarity  of  aspect,  yet  forming  distinct  and 
separate  masses,  rearing  their  naked  and 
desolate  summits  to  the  sky.  From  the  top  of 
the  liighest  of  tliera  the  eye  takes  in  a  view  of 
wild  and  magnificent  grandeur — a  wilderness 
of  rocky  heights,  of  savage  sterility.  Tlie 
deep  valleys  and  rugged  ravines  below  are  to 
a  great  extent  concealed,  so  that  the  cluster 
of  separate  mountains  has  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  pile  of  gray  rocks  surmounted  by  lofty 
pinnacles.  Throughout  these  mountains  vege- 
tation is  not  wholly  unknown.  A  few  stunted 
shrubs  and  ti'ees  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
valleys,  where  springs  or  rain  supply  the 
requisite  moisture,  and  there  are  besides  some 
favom-ed  spots  where  ^..-viches  of  lovely  verdure 


and  fruitfulness  may  be  seen  in  the  midst  of 
prevailing  solitude  and  death.  But  these  are 
wholly  unobserved  in  the  general  view;  and 
the  eye  wanders  over  a  sea  of  mountains,  dark, 
rugged,  naked,  truly  a  "  great  and  terrible 
wilderness." 

In  the  centre  of  this  wild  and  desolate  region 
stand  conspicuous  the  lofty  summits  of  Jebel 
Catharine  (mount  Catherine)  and  Jebel  MAsa 
(raoimt  Moses),  the  former  8,003  Paris  feet 
and  the  latter  7,035  Paris  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  These  lofty  and  hoary  peaks  are 
the  liighest  parts  of  different  ridges  running 
in  the  direction  of  north-west,  each  of  them 
above  3  miles  long.  On  the  north  shoulder  of 
Jebel  Mllsa  is  situated  the  summit,  which  the 
monks  call  Horeb,  but  which  is  named  by  the 
Arabs  Ras  Sufsafeh. 

Approaching  from  the  north-west,  we  grad- 
ually emerge  from  a  narrow  valley  between 
rugged  mountains,  and  find  ourselves  at  the 
head  of  the  plain  Er-Edhah,  which  the  valu- 
able Biblical  researches  of  Dr.  Robinson  have 
invested  with  so  great  hist<irical  interest. 
Here  a  broad  level  space  of  more  than  a  mile 
square  lies  before  us,  enclosed— exce]it  on  the 
east,  where  it  runs  into  the  large  valley,  Esh- 
SheUch — by  mountains  of  dark  granite,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  distance  by  the  awful  front  of  the 
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so-called  Iloreb,  rising  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  about  1,500  feet.  From  the  summit 
of  Eas  es  Suf safeh  the  a\  hole  j^lain,  Er-Eahah, 
lies  spread  out  beneath,  while  tlie  valley  Esh- 
Sheikh  on  the  east,  and  the  recess  on  the  west, 
both  opening  broadly  from  Er-Eahah,  present 
an  area  which  serves  nearly  to  double  that  of 
the  i^lain.  Here,  enclosed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  completely  shut  out  from  the  great 
w^orld,  is  room  enough  for  an  encampment, 
where  a  large  body  of  people  might  long 
dwell  alone,  and  not  be  reckoned  among  the 
nations. 

In  determining  which  of  these  mountains  is 
Sinai,  the  mount  of  CJod,  it  needs  scarcely  be 
observed  that  the  Bible  narrative  is  our  only 
certain  directory;  and  that  whatever  theory 
or  tradition  accords  not  with  it,  must  be 
imhesitatingly  rejected.  Now,  there  are  espe- 
cially three  points  in  the  inspired  history 
which  serA'e  to  guide  inquiry  and  to  test  the 
validity  of  all  conclusions  on  this  subject. 
There  is,  first,  the  .encampment  by  the  Eed  Sea, 
mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  10,  determining  the 
general  direction  taken  by  Israel  in  their 
journeying  through  the  wilderness.  There  is, 
second,  the  number  of  encampments  specified, 
Num.  xxxiii.  11-13,  after  that  at  the  Eed  Sea, 
till  they  remove  to  Eephidim  and  i)itch  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  "before  the  mount." 
And  there  is,  third,  the  fact  that  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Sinai  there  was  an  open  space  large 
enough  for  a  general  encampment  of  the  tribes, 
and  for  their  abiding  in  it  nearly  a  year  (comp. 
Exod.  xix.  1,  2,  with  Num.  x.  11,  12). 

The  hypothesis  has  been  maintained  by  some 
writers,  that  mount  Serbal  is  the  Sinai  of 
Scripture.  This  mountain  is  situated  30  miles 
north-west  of  Jebel  Mtisa,  is  composed  of  five 
peaks,  all  of  equal  height,  being  about  6,579  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  first 
imposing  summit  reached  on  entering  the 
wilderness  from  Egypt.  This  view  is  advanced 
by  the  well-known  traveller  Burckhardt,  who 
rests  his  opinion  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
the  vast  number  of  inscriptions  found  on  the 
rocks  in  this  neighbourhood  proves  it  to  have 
been  a  frequent  resort  of  early  jnlgrims.  This 
argument,  however,  must  be  held  to  be  invalid 
till  at  least  we  know  certainly  who  these  pil- 
grims were,  what  was  the  object  of  their 
visits,  and  how  they  came  by  their  tradition 
that  this  was  Sinai,  supjjosing  they  possessed 
it.  The  oi)inion,  however,  has  been  taken  up 
and  defended  with  great  zeal  by  Professor 
Lepsius  of  Berlin.  The  leading  arguments  he 
urges  on  its  behalf  are,  that  Serbal  stands  out 
alone,  in  imposing  majesty,  an  object  of 
grandeur,  entitling  it  to  the  appellation,  "  Tlie 
mount  of  God;"  that  around  it  the  countiy 
affords  abundant  pasture  for  flocks ;  that  in  its 
solitary  recesses  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  had 
better  opportunity  for  secluded  converse  with 
God  than  in  other  locahties  for  which  this 
honour  is  claimed ;  and  tliat  tlie  circumstantial 
allusions  in  the  Scripture  narrative  seem  to 
point  to  this  mountain,  aljove  all  others,  as  the 
scene  of  the  giving  of  tlie  law.  After  carefully 
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weighing  these  a,rgunients,  they  appear  to 
us  wholly  inconclusive.  The  first  reason 
adduced  savours  far  more  of  sentimentalisni 
than  of  sound  judgment,  and  claims  to  ; 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  divine  purpose.  ' 
But  in  selecting  a  place  for  proclaiming  his 
law,  God  did  not  intend  to  choose  a  locality 
because  it  was  imposing  in  material  grandeur. 
So  far  as  appears  to  us,  it  was  rather  his  imr- 
pose  to  fix  on  a  place  secluded  from  the  world, 
where  his  people,  without  interruption  from 
man,  might  hear  him  proclaim  his  sovereign 
will.  As  to  the  second  and  third  reasons 
advanced,  it  is  enough  to  remark  that,  coming 
from  one  who  has  looked  over  the  extensive 
plain  Er-Eahah,  with  its  neighbouring  valleys, 
they  mixst  occasion  unmingled  surprise.  None 
can  deny  that  these  valleys  afford  space  suffi- 
cient for  the  flocks  of  Israel,  and  the  jjasturage 
found  there  was  far  less  likely  to  be  contested 
than  that  near  to  Serbal,  where  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  Amalekites  had  apparently 
settled ;  and  they  were  very  troublesome 
neighbours.  The  last  reason  apj^ears  to  us  the 
most  unfortunate  for  its  author,  since  he  is 
driven  by  it  into  feeble  and  forced  constructions 
of  the  sacred  narrative,  that,  so  far  from  sup-  j 
porting,  are  fatal  to  the  whole  hypothesis,  | 
In  order  to  diminish  the  distance  of  Israel's 
journeying,  he  is  thus  lod  to  regard  the  en- 
campment at  Elim  the  same  as  that  at  the 
Eed  Sea,  though  it  is  expressly  declared 
"  they  removed  from  Elim,  and  encamped  by 
the  Eed  Sea"  (Num.  xxxiii.  10).  For  the 
same  reason  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  strange  notion  that  they  came  to 
Sinai  the  same  day  that  the  battle  was  fought 
at  Eephidim ;  and  thus  he  overlooks  the  inci- 
dents recorded  of  the  visit  of  Moses'  father-in- 
law,  narrated  between  them ;  or,  what  is  worse, 
he  asserts,  without  the  least  shadow  of  proof, 
that  these  events  took  place  at  another  time. 
In  fine,  he  is  compelled  to  assume  that  the 
places  denoted  by  the  names  Sin  and  Sinai  are 
the  same.  Sin  being  applied  to  a  tract  of 
country  reaching  to  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai ; 
and  he  fails  to  notice  or  explain  how,  on  this 
supposition,  the  sacred  historian  could  speak 
of  the  children  of  Israel  departing  from  the 
wilderness  of  Sin,  encamping  at  several  inter- 
mediate stations,  and  then  coming  into  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  xxxiii.  12-15).  These 
circumstances,  we  apprehend,  demonstrate 
that  mount  Serbal  could  not  be  Sinai,  and  con- 
strain us  to  look  for  the  mount  of  God  farther 
in  the  interior  of  the  great  wilderness. 

Hence  other  writers  have  maintained  that 
Jebel  Catherine  is  the  ancient  Sinai.  This  the- 
ory has  been  defended  by  Elippel  and  Buschiug. 
But  all  their  learning  and  ingenuity  have  faikd 
to  give  it  an  air  of  iilausibility.  It  is  pleaded  in 
support  of  their  views  that  this  is  the  most 
elevated  and  commanding  summit  in  the 
Sinaitic  range ;  but  the  stern  fact  is  fatal  to 
all  such  si)eculatious,  that  there  is  no  ojjcu 
space  at  the  base  of  this  mountain,  Avliere  tlio 
tribes  of  Israel  could  ha^'e  room  for  their  en- 
campment.     It   is    not    necessary  to    notice 
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particularly  other  obscure  theories  on  this  sub- 
ject, such  as  that  of  Lord  Lindsay  [Letters  on 
the  Holy  Land),  in  favour  of  Jebel  Monajah, 
inasmuch  as  their  hyjiotheses  indicate  little 
else  than  a  love  of  novelty  and  paradox. 

Passinj?  tliese,  then,  we  come  to  consider  the 
claims  of  Jebel  Mflsa,  which  has  been  very  gener- 
ally regarded  as  Sinai.  The  reasons  adduced  in 
support  of  this  opinion  are,  that  an  almost  uni- 
form tradition  confirms  it,  and  that  the  locality 
agrees  with  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  inspired  narrative.  But  surely  little  con- 
sideration is  needed  to  convince  any  inquiring 
mind  that  the  former  of  these  reasons  is 
altogether  destitute  of  force.  Tradition  may 
be  of  value  in  determining  Scripture  localities 
when  it  can  be  traced  to  a  worthy  source ;  but 
what  weight  can  be  attached  to  it  in  this  case, 
when,  with  the  exception  of  Elijah,  we  have 
no  evidence  that  any  of  the  Israelites  visited 
the  locality  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
subsequent  history,  and  of  course  could  know 
nothing  certain  regarding  it  ?  Moreover,  what 
trust  can  be  put  in  a  legend  which,  with  the 
same  authority  that  it  places  Sinai  at  Jebel 
Mdsa,  places  beside  it  the  rocks  smitten  by 
Moses  at  Rephidim,  and  the  spot  where  the 
earth  opened  her  mouth  to  swallow  Korah  and 
his  company  at  Kadesh?  If  it  be  said,  in 
answer  to  this,  that  we  may  separate  the 
trutliful  from  the  legendary,  and  reject  in  the 
tradition  what  is  opposed  to  Scripture,  we 
reply.  It  is  well  to  do  so;  but  on  the  same 
ground  we  may  repudiate  the  authority  of  the 
tradition  altogether,  and  test  the  claims  of 
this  summit  to  be  the  mount  of  God  by  Scrip- 
ture alone.  In  this  way  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion submitted  by  Dr.  Robinson,  that 
*'  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  Moses  had  anything  tO'do  with  the 
summit  which  now  bears  his  name."  There  is 
at  its  base  no  open  space  on  which  the  Israel- 
ites coidd  have  stood.  It  is  3  miles  from  the 
plain  Er-R3,hah,  where  alone  there  is  room  for 
the  people  to  have  collected  to  hear  the  words 
of  the  law,  and  there  its  top  is  entirely  con- 
cealed from  the  view  by  the  intervening  peak 
of  Horeb  or  S&f saf eh.  Besides,  if  Jebel  Milsa 
were  Sinai,  and  if  the  people  were  stationed 
on  the  plain  Er-Rahah,  what  need  was  there 
for  this  injunction?  "Thou  shalt  set  bounds 
unto  the  people  round  about,  saying.  Take 
heed  to  yourselves,  that  ye  go  not  up  into  the 
mount,  or  touch  the  border  of  it,"  since  in  that 
case  the  lofty  peak  of  Stlfsafeh,  with  nearly 
3  miles  of  distance,  intervened  between  the 
people  and  the  summit  from  which  Jehovah 
published  his  law. 

Rejecting,  then,  all  these  hypotheses,  we 
fully  accord  with  the  view  of  this  question,  so 
ably  defended  by  Dr.  Robinson,  that  Ras- 
StifsMeh  is  the  Sinai  of  Scripture.  "This 
cliff,"  says  that  distinguished  traveller  and 
Biblical  scholar,  describing  the  prospect  as  he 
stood  on  its  remarkable  summit,  "  rises  some 
600  feet  above  the  basin,  and  the  distance  to 
the  summit  is  more  than  a  mile.  The  extreme 
difficulty  and  even  danger  of  the  ascent  was 
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well  rewarded  by  the  prospect  that  now  opened 
before  us.  The  whole  plain  Er-Ra,han  lay 
spread  out  beneath  our  feet,  while  Wady  Esh- 
Sheikh  on  the  right  and  the  recess  on  the  left, 
both  connected  with  and  oi>ening  broadly  from 
Er-llfihah,  presented  an  area  which  serves 
nearly  to  double  that  of  the  plain.  Our  con- 
viction was  strengthened,  that  here,  or  on  some 
one  of  the  adjacent  cliffs,  was  the  s))ot  where 
the  Lord  descended  in  fire  and  proclaimed  the 
law.  Here  lay  the  plain  where  the  whole 
congregation  might  be  assembled,  here  was 
the  mount  that  might  be  approached  and 
touched  if  not  forbidden,  and  here  the  moun- 
tain brow  where  alone  the  lightnings  and  the 
thick  cloud  would  be  visible,  and  the  thunders 
and  voice  of  the  trump  be  heard  when  'the 
Lord  came  down  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people 
on  mount  Sinai'"  (Biblical  Researches,  i.,  p. 
158).  Mr.  Sandie  (Horeb  and  Jerusalem)  holds 
this  view,  but  thinks  also  that  Jebel  Mdsa 
was  the  hill  up  which  Moses  ascended  to  speak 
with  God,  and  which  was  invisible  to  the 
camp. 

This  place  was  most  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  chosen  of  God. 
Here  he  designed  to  set  apart  Israel  to  be  a 
peculiar  people  to  himself ;  and  he  leads  them 
away  from  the  crowd  of  the  great  world  unto 
the  solitude  of  the  "  gray-topped  mountains," 
where  a  temple  had  been  reared  by  his  own 
hand,  sublimely  adapted  for  proclaiming  his 
law.  Here  he  intended  to  inspire  the  tribes 
with  reverence  for  himself,  and  with  a  convic- 
tion of  their  danger  as  sinners ;  and  the  voice 
of  thunder  exceeding  loud,  with  the  sight  of 
Sinai  wrapped  in  smoke  and  flame,  was  sig- 
nally fitted  to  strike  the  whole  multitude  with 
trembling  and  awe.  Thus  Sinai  became  a  scene 
never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
To  it  Elijah,  the  restorer  of  the  law,  afterwards 
fled  when  he  s  )ught  an  asylum  from  the  fury 
of  Jezebel;  and  here  he  was  encouraged  by 
God  to  persevere  in  his  great  work  of  reforma- 
tion, (1  Ki.  xix.)  Sinai  is  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent allusion  by  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  in 
their  sublime  descriptions  of  what  is  grand  or 
terrific  in  nature  or  providence  (Judg.  v.  5; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  8-17;  Hab.  iii.  3);  and  by  the  in- 
spired writers  of  the  New  Testament  it  is 
viewed  as  the  emblem  of  what  is  awful  and 
stern  in  law,  in  contrast  with  the  free  and 
attractive  revelation  of  grace  (GaL  iv.  24,  25; 
Heb.  xii.  18-24). 

SINCERITY  (2  Cor.  i.  12)  stands  opposed 
to  dissimulation  or  hypocrisy,  and  implies  the 
entire  correspondence  of  the  heart  with  the 
expressions  of  the  lips.  The  original  Greek 
word  refers  to  the  bright  and  penetrating  li^ht 
of  the  sun,  and  denotes  such  things  as,  on  bemg 
examined  by  the  brightest  light,  are  found 
pure  and  unadulterated.  The  English  word 
"sincere"  is  literally,  witJiout  wax—th&t  is, 
without  any  mixture. 

SINIM  (Isa.  xlix.  12).  Various  interpreta- 
tions have  been  given  of  this  name,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  The  Targum  and 
Vulgate  understand  it  of  some  land  in  the  far 
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Bouth ;  the  Septuagint  supposes  it  to  be  Persia ; 
Jerome,  Jarchi,  and  Grotius,  misled  by  simi- 
larity of  sound,  refer  it  to  the  wilderness  of  Sin 
and  mount  Sinai.  Others  refer  it  to  Egypt, 
as  if  that  country  were  so  named  either  from 
Sin  or  Syene.  Others,  with  higher  probability, 
imderstand  Sinim  to  be  China.  Lassen, 
Langlfes,  and  many  other  philologists,  without 
reference  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
"understand  it  thus,  and  so  fortify  the  opinions 
of  eminent  Biblical  critics.  China  and  Sin  are 
the  same  name ;  and  through  all  Western  Asia, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  name  Sin,  Jin,  or 
Chin  has  been  applied  to  the  Chinese  territory. 
In  this  passage  the  north  and  west  are  spoken 
of  as  sending  converts  to  Jehovah,  while  Sinim 
is  in  the  remote  east;  and  the  words,  "from 
afar,"  will  denote  the  extreme  south ;  for  in  the 
phrase  referring  to  the  same  region  the  queen 
of  Sheba  is  said  to  have  come  from  "the utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  "  (Matt.  xii.  42). 

SIN  MONEY  (2  Ki.  xii.  16)— money  sent 
by  a  person  at  a  distance,  with  which  to  hnj 
the  required  offerings ;  and  as  there  was  usually 
some  surplus,  it  was  the  perquisite  of  the 
priest,  and  was  called  sin  money,  or  sin  offering 
money  (Num.  xviii.  9). 

SIN  OFFERINGS.    (See  Sacrifice.) 

SIGN.     (See  Hermon,  Zion.) 

SIRAH,  WELL  OF  (2  Sam.  iii.  26)— the  place 
where  Abner  was  killed  l)y  Joab.  About  a 
mile  out  of  Hebron  there  is  a  spring  called 
Ain-Sara. 

SIRION.    (See  Hermon.) 

SISERA.    (See  Barak,  Deborah,  Jael.) 

SIT.    (See  Feast.) 

SIVAN.    (See  Month.) 

SKINS.     (See  Clothes. 

SLAVE.    (See  Servant.) 

SLIME.     (See  Pitch.) 

SLING.     (See  Arms.) 

SMYRNA  (Rev.  ii,  8-10),  a  celebrated  Ionian 
city,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Levant,  is 
situated  about  50  miles  north  of  Ephesus,  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  coast,  on  a  bay 
formed  by  the  river  Hermus,  on  the  western 


coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  extolled  by  the 
ancients  as  the  cro>vn  of  Ionia,  the  jewel  of 
Asia,  overflowing  with  wealth,  and  beautiful 
in  works  of  art.  It  has  been  overthrown  at 
least  six  times  by  earthquakes,  lost  60,000 
inhabitants  by  the  jjlague  in  1814,  and  was 
severely  scourged  by  the  cholera  in  1831.  It 
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is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Ismir,  and  is  about 
4  miles  in  circumference.  The  harbour  is 
capacious,  and  affords  the  finest  anchorage  for 
ships  of  the  largest  class. 

The  church  in  this  place  is  one  of  the  seven 
addressed  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  in  the  efforts 
of  the  present  day  to  evangelize  the  world, 
Smyrna  is  one  of  the  most  important  centres 
of  action. 

SNAIL  (Lev.  xi.  30) — a  species  of  worm. 
In  the  passage  above  cited  the  original  word 
is  thought  to  denote  some  species  of  lizard. 
And  in  Ps.  Iviii.  *8,  the  only  place  besides  in 
which  it  occurs,  reference  may  be  had  to  the 
common  snail  or  slug,  which  is  found  in 
cellars  and  damp  places,  and  which  seems  to 
waste  itself  by  covering  its  path  with  a  thick 
shining  slime. 

SNOW  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20)— vapour  congealed 
in  the  air,  and  often  falling  in  large  broad 
flakes  resembling  wool  (Ps.  cxlvii.  16).  The 
allusions  to  snow  in  the  sacred  writings, 
especially  to  its  whiteness,  are  frequent  (Exod. 
iv.  6;  Num.  xii.  10;  2Ki.  v.  27;  Ps.  li.  7;  Isa. 
i.  18).  The  comparison  in  Prov.  xxv.  13  is 
somewhat  different;  the  verse  has  reference 
to  the  use  of  snow  brought  from  the  mountains 
to  cool  the  drink  of  the  reapers  in  the  heat  of 
harvest,  as  we  use  ice.  ^Snow-water  is  softer 
and  more  detergent  than  common  water; 
hence  the  allusion.  Job  ix.  30, — "If  I  wash 
myself  with  snow-water,  and  make  my  hands 
never  so  clean." 

SO  (2  Ki.  xvii.  4)— an  Ethiopian  king,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Sabacus  or 
Sabacon  of  profane  history,  one  of  the  kings  of 
the  twenty-fifth  dynasty.  He  is  called  king 
of  Egypt  in  the  above  passage,  because  he 
invaded  Egypt,  and  reigned  for  a  term  of  years 
over  that  country,  during  which  time  he  re- 
ceived the  proposition  of  an  alliance  from 
Hoshea,  king  of  Israel ;  which  incensed  Shal- 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria,  to  attack  the 
country. 

SOAP.     (See  Nitre.) 

SOCOH.     (See  Shochoh.) 

SODOM  (Gen.  xiii.  13)  andGOMORRAH— 
two  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  which  were  mi- 
raculously destroyed  because  of  the  deep  and 
almost  universal  corruption  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  miracle  that  overthrew  Sodom  was  local 
in  its  operation,  and  no  geological  traces  of  it 
have  been  discovered.  The  upheaval  of  the 
Arabah  and  the  depression  of  the  Ghor  belong 
to  a  more  ancient  and  territic  period  of  con- 
vulsion, and  could  not  have  happened,  as  some 
suppose,  between  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer 
and  that  of  Moses.  Some,  as  Robin-son,  place 
the  doomed  cities  to  the  south  of  the  lake ; 
others,  as  Tristram,  to  the  north.  The  notion 
of  their  stibmergence  is  not  that  of  Josephus : 
for  he  holds  that  the  vale  of  Sodom  (not  the 
town  of  Sodom)  became  the  Dead  Sea. 
Clement,  and  Justin  Martyr,  and  Antoninus, 
in  the  sixth  century,  speak  of  the  ruins  and  tl.' 
ashes,  but  say  notliing  of  submergence.  Tli 
French  traveller,  De  Stanley,  imagined  tliat. 
he  had  discovered  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and 
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Gomorrah ;  but  the  discovery  was  a  mere  delu- 
Bion.     (See  Salt  Sea.) 

Sodom,  vine  op  (Deut.  xxxii.  32).  This 
shrub  yields  tlie  so-called  "apples  of  Sodom." 
Some  have  supi)nsed  it  to  be  aspeciesof  solanum ; 
others,  witii  lii,L,'her  probability,  judge  it  to  be 
the  plant  called  'asher  or  'osher  by  the  Arabs. 
It  is  a  tree  about  4  feet  high,  and  yields  a  fruit 
round  in  form  and  yellovidsh  in  colour,  some- 
what like  an  orange  in  size  and  shape,  which 
hangs  in  clusters  of  three  and  four  together.  The 
trunk  is  often  8  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  fair 
and  delicious  to  the  eye,  and  soft  to  the  touch ; 
but  on  being  pressed  or  struck,  it  explodes 
with  a  puff,  like  a  bladder  or  puff-ball,  leaving 
in  the  hand  only  the  shreds  of  the  thin  rind 
and  a  few  fibres.  It  is,  indeed,  filled  chiefly 
with  air,  like  a  bladder,  which  gives  it  the 
round  form ;  while  in  the  centre  a  small  slender 
pod  runs  through  it  from  the  stem,  and  is  con- 
nected by  thin  filaments  with  the  rind.  The 
pod  contains  a  small  quantity  of  fine  silk  with 
seeds,  precisely  like  the  pod  of  the  silk-weed, 
though  very  much  smaller.  This  corresponds 
with  the  account  of  Josephus.  He  says, 
speaking  of  the  fire  which  reduced  the  doomed 
cities  to  ashes,  "There  are  still  to  be  seen  ashes 
reproduced  in  the  fruits;  which  indeed  re- 
semble fruits  fit  to  be  eaten,  in  colour,  but  on 
being  plucked  with  the  hands,  are  dissolved  into 
smoke  and  ashes." 

_  The  figure  employed  by  Moses  describes  the 
\nleness,  impurity,  and  worthlessness  of  the 
enemies  of  Jehovah  ;  and  if  he  makes  allusion 
to  this  fruit,  he  may  also  refer  to  their  specious 
pretences  and  outward  semblances  of  piety, 
which  are  merely  deceptive,  and  issue  in  dis- 
appointment and  misery — without,  fair;  but 
within,  full  of  nauseous  and  revolting  seeds. 

SODOMITES  (Deut.  xxiii.  17)— not  dwellers 
in  Sodom,  but  practisers  of  unnatural  lust— the 
sin  of  Sodom.  This  sin  was  consecrated  in 
many  Eastern  kingdoms. 

SOLDIERS.    (See  Arjiies.) 

SOLOMON.  The  word  means  "peaceful." 
Solomon  was  the  tenth  son  of  David,  and  was 
bom  of  Bathsheba,  who  had  been  the  wife  of 
Uriah,  B.  c.  1033  (1  Chr.  iii.  5;  xxii.  9, 10).  In 
this  oracle  about  his  birth  there  were  set  forth 
with  the  utmost  clearness  the  peaceful  disposi- 
tion of  Solomon,  his  tranquil  reign,  his  building 
of  the  temple,  his  acceptance  with  God,  and 
the  lengthened  duration  of  his  kingdom.  And 
to  show  the  aspect  in  which  he  was  regarded 
by  Jehovah  liimsolf,  soon  after  his  birth  the 
prophet  Nathan  was  sent  to  name  him  Jedidiah 
—that  is,  "beloved  of  the  Lord"  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 
Of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Bathsheba's  son 
no  record  is  preserved  in  the  sacred  writings. 
From  the  deep  affection  which  David  cherished 
towards  his  intended  successor,  and  from  the 
solemn  charges  which  he  laid  upon  him  when 
about  to  resign  the  kingdom  into  his  hand 
— charges  which  presupi)ose  a  large  amount 
of  both  secular  and  religious  training — it  may 
safely  be  inferred  that  in  his  earlj"-  years  Solo- 
mon had  been  well  instructed  in  all  the  learning 
then  current  in  Israel,  and  that  his  mind  had 
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been  extensively  informed  and  deeply  imbued 
with  the  "wisdom  that  is  from  above." 

When  David  had  become  "  old  and  full  of 
days,"  an  attempt  was  made  by  Adonijah,  his 
eldest  surviving  son,  to  raise  himself  to  the 
throne.  In  this  project  he  had  the  countenance 
and  assistance  of  Joab,  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  and  Abiathar,  the  head  of  the  church, 
whose  influence  must  have  been  great  in  Israel, 
from  the  high  position  they  had  occupied  for 
many  years.  Joab  and  Abiathar  may  have 
felt  that  they  were  living  in  a  transition  period, 
and  that  a  new  order  of  things  was  growing 
up,  under  which  they  might  be  superseded  in 
influ  ence  and  prerogative.  Adoni j  ah  suspected 
the  son  of  Bathsheba ;  and  when  he  invited  his 
other  brothers  to  his  coronation  he  sent  no 
invitation  to  Solomon  :  probably  he  knew  of 
his  father's  intention,  and  of  the  divine  will 
which  originated  and  sanctioned  it.  Nathan 
the  prophet,  perceiving  the  evils  which  this 
movement  would  produce,  at  once  counselled 
Bathsheba  to  go  to  her  husband,  and  remind 
him  of  his  oath  that  Solomon  should  be  the 
heir  of  his  throne.  The  queen  went  to  David, 
and  in  compliance  with  her  entreaties  he  forth- 
with took  measures  to  check  the  designs  and 
thwart  the  usurpation  of  Adonijah ;  and,  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  anything  similar, 
he  at  once  commissioned  Benaiah,  a  distin- 
guished captain,  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan 
the  prophet,  to  bring  Solomon  down  to  the 
pool  Gihon,  anoint  him  with  oil,  and  proclaim 
him  to  the  people  as  their  future  monarch. 
It  was  done  as  he  commanded ;  and  "  all  the 
people  said,  God  save  king  Solomon."  The 
joyous  acclamations  with  which  the  city  re- 
sounded soon  reached  the  ears  of  Adonijah  and 
his  party,  who  at  once  dispersed  in  panic,  made 
confessions  of  penitence,  and  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  the  young  regent.  At  a  later 
period  Adonijah  confessed  that  the  kingdom 
was  his  "brother's  from  the  Lord." 

David  now  felt  that  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture was  at  hand,  and  having  called  Solomon, 
charged  him  most  pointedly  to  maintain  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness  of  character,  both  in 
his  person  and  his  administration;  gave  him 
ample  instructions  concerning  the  temple  he 
should  erect  to  Jehovah,  ordered  him  to  take 
vengeance  upon  Joab  for  the  murder  of  Abner 
and  Amasa,  and  upon  Shimei  for  the  grievous 
curses  he  had  heaped  upon  the  king's  own 
head.  Soon  after  the  aged  monarch  "slept 
with  his  fathers,"  and  Solomon  became  sole 
king  of  all  Israel.  In  compliance  with  his 
father's  request,  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  his 
reign,  the  new  sovereign  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  ridding  the  kingdom  of  his  more 
powerful  enemies.  Adonijah — who  covered 
some  treasonable  purpose  under  a  request  for 
Abishag,  the  last  entrant  int<i  David's  liarem— 
and  Joab,  and  Shimei,  were  slain,  and  Abiathar 
the  priest  was  degraded  from  office,  and 
banished  to  Anathoth,  a  city  of  refuge  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Freed  now  from  every  one 
within  the  realm  who  was  likely  to  disturb  its 
peace,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  against  all 
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attacks  of  outward  foes,  "the  kingdom  was 
established  in  the  hand  of  Solomon." 

From  the  very  outset  Solomon  seems  to 
have  been  deeply  versed  in  that  political  skill 
by  which  kings  imagine  they  can  best  promote 
the  ends  of  government.  In  accordance  with 
an  Eastern  fashion  of  cementing  friendship,  he 
married  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  brought  her 
to  the  city  of  David — an  event  which  was  a 
violation  of  law,  but  yet  was  celebrated  with 
sumptuous  magnificence,  (1  Ki.  iii.  1 ;  Ps.  xlv. ; 
Cant.)  Solomon  also  deemed  it  necessary  to 
pander  to  the  wicked  practices  of  some  of  his 
own  subjects,  who  up  till  this  time  had  not 
been  entirely  w^eaned  from  idolatry,  but  still 
"sacrificed  in  high  places;"  and  although  he 
"loved  the  Lord,"  and  observed  the  statutes 
of  his  father  David,  yet  he  also  offered  victims 
and  burnt  incense  on  these  forbidden  sjDots  (1 
Ki.  iii.  2,  3).  For  some  time  before  the 
erection  of  the  temple,  the  great  shrine  of 
national  devotion  was  at  Gibeon,  where  were 
the  original  tabernacle  and  the  brazen  altar 
v>^hich  Moses  had  prepared  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Thither  the  king  went  on  one  of  the 
solemn  convocations,  and  there  offered  a  thou- 
sand burnt  offerings  upon  that  altar.  God 
appeared  to  him,  and  offered  to  give  him 
whatsoever  he  should  ask.  The  young  mon- 
arch, with  becoming  expressions  of  humility 
and  dependence,  begged  "an  understanding 
heart,"  to  fit  him  for  the  high  duties  of 
ruling  the  multitudes  of  Israel.  "  The  speech 
pleased  the  Lord : "  wisdom  was  given  to 
him;  and  to  it  was  superadded  a  promise  of 
riches  atfd  honours  considerably  greater  than 
aU  the  possessions  of  former  or  succeeding 
kings.  Solomon  returned  thence  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  in  the  presence  of  t|ie  ark  of  the 
covenant  offered  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  Lord.  The  event  was  also  celebrated  by 
a  feast  to  all  his  servants.  Fully  established 
on  his  throne,  and  fully  qualified  for  his  onerous 
duties,  the  successor  of  David  now  entered 
upon  his  career  as  the  ruler  of  the  chosen 
tribes. 

The  annals  of  this  reign,  as  given  in  1  Ki. 
iii.-xi  and  2  Chr.  i.-ix.,  with  a  few  promineiat 
exceptions,  are  altogether  of  a  fragmentary 
character;  and  the  objects  of  this  article  may 
be  accomplished,  and  all  that  is  important 
in  the  narrative  embraced  by  viewing  Solomon 
in  the  following  aspects : — 1.  His  wisdom ;  2. 
His  riches;  3.  His  reign;  and  4.  His  char- 
acter. 

1.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. — The  great  source 
of  this  has  been  already  mentioned;  and,  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  circumstances,  his 
mind  was  furnished  with  the  great  elements 
from  which  true  wisdom  springs — viz.,  a  sound 
judgment,  shrewd  discrimination,  a  capacious 
memory,  immense  stores  of  knowledge,  and 
exquisite  skill  in  its  application.  The  decision 
given  in  the  case  of  the  two  mothers  who  were 
disputing  in  his  presence  concerning  a  dead 
and  a  living  child  (1  Ki.  iii.  lG-28)  shows  a 
clear  and  just  estimate  of  the  feelings  of  the 
human  heart ;  and  the  sound  principles  on 
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which  he  administered  justice  were  well  fitted 
to  excite  respect  and  fear  for  one  who  could- 
judge  so  wisely.  And  this  was  only  a  speci- 
men of  his  acts  of  judgment.  In  these  times 
the  functions  of  the  judge  formed  a  most  im- 
portant section  of  royal  duties;  and  hence, 
soon  after,  we  find  that  Solomon  erected  a 
"porch  for  the  throne,"  where  he  might 
sit  and  decide  the  numerous  litigations  which 
arose  among  his  people.  The  quantity  of 
knowledge  he  had  amassed  seems  to  have 
been  prodigious.  The  magi  of  the  East  and 
the  sages  of  Egypt  were  immeasurably  dis- 
tanced. _  "He  was  wiser  than  all  men."  His 
pi'overbial  or  enigmatical  sayings  amounted 
to  3,000,  and  his  poetic  effusions  numbered 
1,005.  His  studies  were  varied.  "  He  spake 
of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Leb- 
anon even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall:  he  spake  also  of  beasts, 
and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and 
of  fishes"— pursuits  probably  carried  on  at 
the  garden  of  Etham,  to  which  he  often  went, 
according  to  Josephus,  in  great  state,  with 
magnificent  horses,  liveries,  and  guards,  the 
dark  curled  hair  of  the  latter  powdered  and 
sparkling  with  gold  dust.  To  these  discourses 
and  writings  are  to  be  added  the  books  of  Can- 
ticles, Proverbs,  and  Ecclfesiastes,  as  composi- 
tions which  he  produced  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  inspiring  Spirit.  The  fame  of 
such  wisdom  could  not  be  confined  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  Judea.  In  all  surrounding 
nations,  and  far  off  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  the 
wondrous  tidings  were  made  known.  Men 
doubted,  and  came  to  hear  and  test  their  truth 
(1  Ki.  iv.  34).  From  Sheba  "the  queen  of 
the  south,"  who  had  heard  of  Solomon,  came, 
attended  with  all  the  ensigns  of  royal  magni- 
ficence, for  the  express  purpose  of  proving 
him  with  "hard  questions."  These  "hard 
questions"  consisted  in  delights,  guesses,'riddles, 
witty  and  ingenious  conceits.  Nothing  was 
tv)o  hard  for  the  king  of  Israel.  He  told  her 
all  that  she  inquired ;  and,  notwithstanding  her 
former  incredulity,  compelled  her  to  exclaim, 
"  One-half  of  the  greatness  of  thy  wisdom  was 
not  told  me"  (2  Chr.  ix.  6). 

2.  The  Riches  of  <So?07non.-=-During  this  reign 
everything  was  favourable  for  an  increase  of 
wealth.  "Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely." 
War  was  unknown.  The  tribute  of  their  con- 
quered neighbours,  the  fruits  of  native  industry, 
both  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and  the  gains 
of  extensive  commerce,  must  have  contributed 
largely  to  enrich  the  exchequer  of  Solomon. 
From  the  last  of  these  sources  the  profits  were 
enormous.  On  account  of  his  surpassing  skill 
the  monarch  would  in  all  probability  be  the 
chief  merchant ;  and  hence  all  gain  from  this 
quarter  would  be  especially  under  his  per- 
sonal control.  Merchandise  was  conducted 
with  Tyre,  with  Arabia,  with  Egypt,  most 
probably  with  Babylon,  and,  it  may  be,  also 
with  India.  He  had  a  fleet  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  which,  as  the  fruit  of  one  voyage,  brouglit 
him  420  talents  of  gold;  and  another  in  the 
Mediterranean,  trading  to  Tarshish,  so  rich  in 
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the  precious  metals.  He  had  also  entrepots  at 
Pahnyra  and  Eaal-beck,  with  other  store  cities 
for  overland  traffic.  "  They  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness  shall  bow  before  him ;  and  his 
enemies  shall  lick  the  dust.  The  kings  of 
Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents  : 
the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  (jffer  gifts" 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  9,  10).  From  these  different  places 
large  imports  were  made  of  gold  and  silver, 
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of  ivory  and  almug,  or  other  precious  wood, 
and  linen,  horses  and  chariots,  besides  spices 
and  other  articles  of  value. 

Another  most  prolific  source  of  wealth  to 
Solomon  was  the  fame  for  wisdom  which  he 
had  acquired  among  all  nations.  Visitors  came 
from  all  quarters  to  do  honour  to  the  wisest  of 
men,  and  every  man  brought  his  present  with 
him  as  a  tribute  of  respect — "  vessels  of  silver, 
and  vessels  of  gold,  and  garments,  and  armour, 
and  spices,  horses  and  mules,  a  rate  year  by 
year."  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
various  marriage  alliances  which  Solomon 
formed  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  his 
personal  riches.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  700  princesses  (1  Ki.  xi.  3)  who  be- 
came his  wives  left  their  portions  behind  them 
in  the  houses  of  their  fathers ;  and  these  dowries, 
combined  together,  must  have  constituted  a 
princely  fortune.  Could  we  place  implicit 
reliance  upon  the  numbers  used  to  tell  the  sum 
of  all  the  wealth  of  Solomon,  as  we  now  find 
them,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  an  approximate 
estimate  of  those  vast  treasures  in  accordance 
with  modern  money  tables.  But  this  is  not 
necessary  to  convince  any  mind  who  glances 
over  the  sources  of  income  above  mentioned 
that  no  other  Jewish  king,  and,  it  may  be,  no 
king  of  any  land,  ever  possessed  such  stores  of 
earthly  riches.  Indeed,  the  sacred  penman 
seems  to  prefer  the  indefinite  mode  of  express- 
ing the  gigantic  sum, — "The  king  made  silver 
and  gold  at  Jerusalem  as  plenteous  as  stones." 

But  the  expenditure  of  Solomon  is  also  fitted 
to  give  a  view  of  the  immense  treasures  which 
•were  at  his  command.    His  domestic  expenses 
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must  have  been  extremely  large.  His  style  of 
living  for  many  years  was  luxurious  in  the 
highest  degree  :  700  wives  and  300  concubines, 
with  all  their  appendages  of  eunuchs  and  other 
attendants,  in  addition  to  those  who  usually 
waited  upon  the  royal  person,  would  constitute 
a  household  for  whicn  the  large  amount  of 
daily  provision  referred  to,  1  Ki.  iv.  22,  23, 
would  be  to  some  extent  necessary.  The 
sacrifices  of  oxen  and  sheep  which  the  king 
offered  to  Jehovah  on  various  public  occa- 
sions (1  Ki.  iii.  4;  viii.  63,  &c.)  were  such 
as  could  only  have  been  presented  by  a 
person  of  boundless  wealth  ;  not  to  mention 
the  sums  he  expended  in  building  high 
places,  and  burning  incense,  and  sacrificing 
to  other  gods,  to  whom  liis  wives  had  turned 
his  heart  (1  Ki.  xi.  5-8).  But  those  under- 
takings which  pre-eminently  display  the 
vast  resources  of  the  royal  exchequer  are 
the  various  buildings  which  Solomon  erected 
during  his  reign.  By  far  the  most  splendid 
of  these  was  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  which 
he  reared  on  mount  Moriah.  (See  Temple.  ) 
Besides  this  magnificent  structure,  he  built 
also  a  palace  for  himself,  capacious  and 
elegant,  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
a  porch  of  pillars,  the  porch  of  judgment, 
and  a  palace  for  Pharaoh's  daughter,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  city  of  David,  Several 
other  erections  of  an  inferior  kind  were 
completed  during  this  reign  (1  Ki.  ix.  11-19; 
2  Chr.  viii.  1-6).  The  materials  of  which  the 
temple  and  palaces  were  composed  were  of  the 
most  precious  description;  the  distance  from 
which  many  of  them  was  brought  was  im- 
mense ;  the  number  of  men  employed  is  at  first 
sight  almost  incredible  ;  and  the  riches  which 
could  meet  and  dtfray  all  the  expenses  of  the 
undertakings  must  have  been  superabundant. 
3.  The  Reign  of  Solomon. — His  authority  ex- 
tended over  all  Israel  and  all  Judah  :  from 
Dan  on  the  north  to  Beersheba  on  the  soutli, 
and  from  "the  river  of  Egypt "  on  the  west  to 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  This  extensive 
territoiy  he  divided  into  twelve  departments — 
not  corresponding  to  the  twelve  tribes — and 
]jlaced  over  each  of  these  a  governor,  who,  in  his 
turn,  was  bound  to  supply  the  royal  family 
with  provisions  for  one  month,  (1  Ki.  iv.)  The 
peace  which  reigned  throughout  all  his  borders, 
and  the  unparalleled  prosperity  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  entire  nation,  had  rendered 
Solomon  and  his  kingdom  the  most  famous  of 
all  the  monarchs  and  empires  of  the  world.  In 
addition  to  great  wisdom,  God  had  promised 
him  abundance  of  riches  and  honour  ;  ajid  as- 
suredly "not  one  thing  had  failed  of  all  the 
good  things  which  the  Lord  his  God  spake 
concerning  him."  During  the  earlier  parts  of 
his  reign  Solomon  ruled  well,  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  did  justly  towards  all  his  siib- 
jects.  He  remembered  that  a  greater  than 
he  was  the  rightful  King  of  Israel,  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  becoming  subordination  to 
theocratic  i)rinciples.  But  before  the  close  of 
his  reign  Solomon  had  erred  egregiously.  For- 
getting the  King  of  heaven,  he  assumed  all  the 
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airs,  and  stooped  to   commit   the  unworthy 
deeds,  of  a  despot.     He  had  forsaken,  or  at 
least  disgraced,  the  religion  of  his  fathers  ;  he 
had  established  the  abominations  of  the  heathen 
in  God's  own  city ;  he  had  given  himself  up  to 
the  injustice  of  tyranny,  lading  his  people  with 
a  heavy  yoke,  and  chastising  their  complaints 
■with  a  heavy  lash.     The  people  were  ground 
down  with  heavy  exaction  and  forced  levies  of 
labour.     Affection  for  such  a  prince  was  impos- 
sible.    The  minds  of  the  people  were  alienated 
from  the  house  of  David,  and  the  seeds  of  that 
rebellion  were  sown  which  afterwards  led  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom.     At  the 
head  of  this  disloyalty  was  Jeroboam,  son  of 
Nebat ;  and  without  the  kingdom,  Hadad  the 
Edomite,and  Rezon  of  Damascus,  came  forward 
as  the  adversaries  of  Solomon.     All  these  evils 
were  from  the  Lord.     He  was  most  offended 
by  the  ungrateful  impiety  of  one  whom  he  had 
blessed  with  such  abundance,  and  therefore 
he  was  angry  with  him  and  punished  him,  (1 
Ki.  xi. )     Such  were  some  of  the  gloomy  spots 
which  sullied  the  setting  glories  of  this  peaceful 
and    prosperous    reign.      For    David's    sake 
Solomon  was   permitted   to  keep  the  whole 
kingdom  till  his  death  ;  but  every  hope  which 
he  might  indulge  for  the  future  was  blasted  by 
Jehovah's  stern  denunciation: — "I  will  surely 
rend  the  kingdom  from  thee,  and  give  it  to  thy 
servant."     Solomon's  reign  is  never  referred  to 
in  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
4.  The  Character  of  Solomon. — In  early  life 
Solomon  was  distinguished  for  much  excellence. 
"He  loved  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all  the 
statutes  of  David  his  father. "    But  his  seraglio 
perverted  his  soul,  and  led  to  deeds  which  cover 
his  memory  with  everlasting  disgrace.    Milcom, 
Ashtoreth,  and  Chemosh,  the  idols  of  his  wives, 
found  fanes  prepared  by  Solomon,  who  had 
erected  Jehovah's  temple.     The  extent  of  his 
empire  led  to  much  laxness.   So  many  strangers 
on  business  could  not  all  become  proselytes, 
but  they  were  tolerated.     The  Mosaic  law, 
however,  did  not  contemplate  so  great  a  king- 
dom; but  it  tolerated  no  false  worship,  with 
such  an  agglomeration  of  different  races.     It 
was  meant  for  a  unique  people — not  adapted  to 
a  heterogeneous  empire.    Still,  the  "  root  of  the 
matter"  was  in  him,  and  ere  he  had  yielded  to 
the  tide  of  unholy  influences  which  he  brought 
to  bear  upon  himself,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
with  a  few  slight  exceptions  which  a  prudent 
policy  might  to  some  extent   require,   Solo- 
mon's religious  character  and  attainments  were 
of  a  very  high  order.     A  more  lofty  expression 
of  the  noblest  sentiments  of  religion  is  not  to 
be  found  than  that  given  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  (1  Ki.  viii.);  and  if  we  take  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  as  expressing  the  feelings 
of  his  soul,  after  the  Lord  had  shown  him  the 
iniquity  of  his  sin,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  penitence  was  deep  and  genuine,  and 
that,  after  all,  Solomon  would  find  acceptance, 
through  the  appointed  medium,  by  Him  "who 
knows  our  frame,  and  remembers  that  we  are 
duKt." 
Solomon,  pools  of  (EccL  ii.  G).   These  poola 
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are  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  about  3  miles  south- 
west of  Bethlehem,  in  a  narrow  sloping  valley. 
They  are  three  in  number,  placed  one  above 
another  in  the  valley.  They  are  immensely 
large  cisterns,  built  of  stone  and  mortar,  and 
plastered  within.  The  length  of  the  uppermost 
is  100  yards,  the  second  is  estimated  at  200 
yards  in  length,  and  the  third  is  still  longer. 
The  width  of  the  three  is  nearly  the  same,  and 
is  perhaps  somewhat  less  than  100  yards.  They 
may  be  30  feet  in  depth.  At  the  distance  of 
30  or  40  rods  from  the  upper  pool  are  the  sub- 
terranean springs,  sometimes  called  the  Sealed 
Fountains,  from  which  the  pools  are  supplied. 
Descending  through  a  small  hole,  like  the 
mouth  of  a  well,  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  feet, 
you  find  yourself  in  an  excavated,  vaulted  room, 
or  rather  two  rooms  connected  by  a  door,  at 
one  side  of  which  the  water  flows  out  of  the 
rock  in  a  copious  and  pure  stream,  and  descends 
by  an  underground  conduit  to  the  pools.  From 
the  pools  it  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  around, 
on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  to  Jerusalem.  The 
tradition  is,  that  these  pools  were  built  by 
Solomon,  which  is  perhaps  not  improbable. 
They  certainly  are  ancient.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  no  history  extant  informs  us 
of  their  origin,  or  makes  any  evident  mention 
of  them.  If  we  consider  them  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  monarch,  and  that  this  valley  was  once 
adorned  with  gardens,  groves,  and  palaces,  it 
must  have  been  a  delightful  retreat.  A  short 
distance  below  the  pools,  in  the  valley,  there 
are  still  some  beautiful  gardens  watered  from 
the  aqueduct. 
Solomon,  pkoveebs  of.  (See  Proveebs.) 
Solomon's  porch.  (See  Temple.) 
Solomon's  servants,  children  of  (Ezra  ii. 
56;  Neh.  vii.  57).  They  seem  to  have  been 
descendants  of  the  Canaanites,  reduced  to 
servitude  by  Solomon,  and  to  have  formed  a 
caste  by  themselves.  They  appear  in  the  lists 
of  returned  exiles  along  with  the  Nethinims. 
(See  Nethinims.) 

Solomon,  Song  of.  This  is  the  twenty- 
second  in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  ancient  Jews,  without  excep- 
tion, regarded  it  as  a  sacred  book ;  Josephus 
inserts  it  in  his  catalogue  of  sacred  books ;  and 
it  is  cited  as  of  divine  authority  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Christian  Church.  Its 
canonical  authority  is  thus  placed  beyond  dis- 
pute. As  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Christ's  time,  it  enjoys  the  same  seal 
and  sanction  as  did  the  entire  Hebrew  oracles. 
That  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  figurative  must 
be  allowed ;  but  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  poem,  or  a  series  of  poems,  or  as  a  nuptial 
dialogue,  or  as  a  drama,  is  not  determined. 
One  opinion  is,  that  the  book  consists  of  twelve 
distinct  ])oems  or  idyls,  such  as  are  common 
among  Arabian  poets,  and  that  it  should  be 
divided  thus,  as  it  has  been  by  Dr.  Mason 
Good, — 


Idyll Chap.  1.  1—3. 

•J i.  9— ii.7. 

3 ii.  8—17. 

4 ill.  1—5. 
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LlylS Chap.iiL    6— Iv.  7. 

(J iv.    ^-Y.l. 

7 V.    2— vi.  10. 

8 vi.  11— 13. 

9 vii.    1—9. 

10 vii.  10— viii.  4. 

U viii.   5—7. 

12 viii.   8—14. 

Other  writers  divide  the  book  into  days. 
Lussuet,  for  example,  divides  it  thus, — 

Day  I Chap.  1.     — il  6. 

2 11.    7—17. 

3 ill.     — V.  1. 

4 V.    2— vi.  9. 

5 vl.  10— vii.  11. 

6 viL  12 — viii.  3. 

7 viii.   4—14. 

A  large  portion  of  the  book  is  an  impassioned 
discourse  between  the  bridegroom  and  bride. 
The  scene  of  intercourse  is  frequently  changed. 
The  bride  is  first  introduced  in  a  soliloquy ;  then 
she  and  her  spouse  have  a  loving  colloquy. 
Overcome  by  her  emotions,  she  falls  asleep,  and 
enjoys  'n  a  dream  or  trance  a  vision  of  her 
beloved.  The  daughters  of  Jerusalem  are  now 
introduced.  They  behold  a  procession  ap- 
proaching the  city— Solomon  borne  on  a  palan- 
quin mth  sixty  chieftains  surrounding  it ;  and 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  converse  again.  The 
spouse  falls  then  into  dejection ;  the  bridegroom 
is  absent  from  her;  and  she  describes  to  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  her  adventures  in  search 
of  him.  The  next  scene  opens  in  a  garden. 
The  bridegroom  meets  with  the  object  of  his 
affections    somewhat   unexpectedly,   and    ex- 

Eresses  his  ardent  joy  and  admiration.  The 
rothers  of  the  bride  are  introduced,  in  con- 
sultation aboiit  their  sister.  They  taunt  her 
with  her  youth,  but  she  replies  with  indignant 
tone.  The  lovers  seem  at  length  resolved  on 
consummating  their  union,  and  he  exclaims,  as 
if  danger  of  interruption  were  apprehended — 

"Fly,  0  my  beloved,  like  the  gazelle. 
Like  the  swift  fawn  on  the  mountains  of  spices." 

Some  of  the  descriptions  of  pastoral  scenery  are 
of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  the  language  breathes 
throughout  the  ardour  and  vehemence  of  a  deep 
attachment.  The  book  is  fragrant  with  Orien- 
tal perfume,  breathed  by  spicy  gales,  and 
gathered  from  odorous  gardens. 

The  occasion  of  the  Song  has  been  often 
Bupi)osed  to  be  Solomon's  marriage  with  an 
1^'gyptian  princess ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  paintings  on  the  monuments  afford  a 
species  of  verification.  Shishak  is  said  to  have 
had  two  daughters,  one  married  subsequently 
to  Jeroboam,  the  head  of  the  ten  revolted  tribes, 
the  other  to  Solomon.  Solomon,  as  allowed 
by  the  Jewish  law,  had  another  wife,  an  Am- 
monite princess,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Rehoboam,  and  who,  of  course,  had  the  pre- 
eminence over  the  Egyptian  wife,  as  the  royal 
source  of  the  favoured  race  destined  to  terminate 
in  the  Messiah.  It  may  be  safely  inferred  that 
unfavourable  dispositions  towards  Solomon 
were  created  at  the  Egyptian  court  by  this 
circumstance.  The  Egyptian  princess  in  Solo- 
mon's Song,  who  throughout  employs  Egyptian 
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illustrations,  and  compares  the  princely  address 
of  her  lover  to  the  harmonious  actions  of  the 
horses  in  her  father  Pharaoh's  chariot  (and 
they  were  indeed  unmatched  in  beauty,  as  the 
monuments  show),  speaks  of  herself  as  being 
dark,  as  all  the  Egyi)tian  women  were,  but 
handsome.  She  says  that  "the  Sun  (Phra  or 
Pharaoh)  has  looked  upon  her,"  and  refers 
mysteriously  to  some  anger  of  her  "  mother's 
sons"  either  at  her  love  or  her  marriage.  But, 
if  the  princess  was  compelled,  as  it  is  clear  she 
would  be,  to  play  a  subordinate  part  to  the 
Ammonitish  queen  in  Solomon's  harem,  with 
no  chance  of  tne  Egyptian  line  succeeding  to 
the  throne,  the  politicians  of  Shishak's  court 
would  have  had  good  reason  to  be  dissatisfied, 
considering  the  magnificent  dowry  he  had 
bestowed  upon  his  daughter  in  marriage — the 
key  fortress  of  Migdol,  and  the  seaport  of 
Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  communicating 
with  the  wealth  of  India.  Hence  a  very  clear 
insight  is  given  us  into  the  motives  why  Shishak 
and  his  sons,  the  "angry  brothers"  of  Solo- 
mon's wife,  should  encourage  the  rebellion  of 
Jeroboam  against  Solomon's  son,  Rehoboam ; 
and  why  Shishak  should  give  him  the  second 
daughter  as  his  wife,  as  he  had  already  given 
his  sister  to  Hadad,  another  rebel  against  Solo- 
mon. This  circumstance  explains  the  motives 
which  prompted  Shishak  to  "come  up  "  against 
Jerusalem,  and  render  Rehoboam  his  tributary. 
Others,  however,  such  as  Dr.  Good,  maintain 
that  the  bride  must  have  been  an  Israelite.  He 
argues  that  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter  was  a  matter  of  policy,  more  than  of 
affection,  and  that  many  passages  in  the  poem 
can  admit  of  no  reference  to  a  foreign  bride. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  has  also  been  differ- 
ently understood.  The  Chaldee  version  makes 
it  a  portion  of  Jewish  history,  Luther  under- 
stood it  to  be  a  florid  description  of  Solomon's 
government.  Many  of  the  modern  Germans 
deny  that  Solomon  was  its  author,  and  regard 
it  merely  as  an  Oriental  amatory  poem,  on  a 
level  with  Ovid  or  Tibullus.  Aben  Ezra  long 
ago  said,  "Profanation!  profanation!  to  set 
down  the  Canticles  among  amatory  composi- 
tions! but  everything  is  said  in  the  way  of 
allegory,"  Others  suppose  it  to  celebrate 
virtuous  love,  and  to  exalt  the  dignity  and 
firmness  of  the  female  sex.  Ginsburg  gives 
the  following  summary  of  the  various  opinions : — 
"  This  book  is  made  to  describe  the  most  con- 
tradictory things.  It  contains  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Jews,  how  they  will  ultimately 
'fill  their  stomachs  with  the  flesh  of  the 
Leviathan  and  the  best  of  wines  preserved 
in  grajies,'  and  is  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  all 
Christian  mysteries.  It  is  denounced  as  a 
love  song,  and  extolled  as  declaring  the 
incarnation  of  Christ;  it  speaks  of  the  meri- 
dian church  in  Africa,  and  of  the  betraj'al  of 
the  Saviour;  it  contains  a  treatise  upon  the 
doctrine  of  free  grace  against  Pelagianism,  and 
an  Aristotelian  disquisition  upon  the  functions 
of  the  active  and  passive  mind;  it  is  an 
apocalj'Xitic  vision,  a  duplicate  of  the  Revela- 
tions of  St.  John,  and  records  the  scholastic 
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mysticisms  of  the  middle  ages;  it  denounces 
Arianism,  and  describes  the  glories  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  it  '  treats  of  man's  reconciliation 
unto  God  and  peace  by  Jesus  Christ,  with  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  teaches  lewdness,  and 
corrupts  the  morals ;  it  records  the  conversation 
of  Solomon  and  Wisdom,  and  describes  the 
tomb  of  Christ  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  it 
celebrates  the  nuptials  of  Solomon,  and  gives 
us  a  compendium  of  ecclesiastical  history  to 
the  second  advent  of  Christ;  it  records  the 
restoration  of  a  Jewish  constitution  by  Zerub- 
babel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  and  tbe  mysteries 
of  marriage ;  it  advocates  monogamy  and 
encourages  polygamy ;  it  assists  devotion  and 
excites  carnal  passions."  (See  Ginsburg's 
Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Book.) 
If  it  be  canonical,  we  are  forced  to  regard  it 
as  allegorical.  In  no  other  way  can  its  spirit- 
uality be  appreciated.  The  same  species  of 
allegory,  making  the  nuptial  relation  a  symbol 
of  the  union  between  Christ  and  his  Church, 
occurs  often  in  Scripture,  as  in  Hos.  i.,  ii., 
iii.;  Ezek.  xvi.;  Jer.  iii.  The  reader  may 
also  be  referred  to  Ps.  xlv. ;  Isa.  liv.;  Ixii.  4, 
6;  2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Eom.  vii.  4;  Eph.  v.  23-32; 
Hev.  xix.  7 ;  xxi.  2-9.  Some  have  supposed — 
but  the  supposition  is  far-fetched — that  the 
following  phrases  of  the  New  Testament  are 
designed  allusions  to  the  Canticles : — Ch.  i.  3, 
"the  virgins  love  thee,"  1  Pet.  i.  8:  v.  4, 
"draw  me,"  Hos.  xi.  4;  John  xii.  32:  v.  7, 
"  feedest,"  Isa.  xl.  11 ;  John  x.  3  :  ch.  ii.  3, 
"fruit,"  Matt.  xxvi.  29:  v.  8.  "voice  of  my 
beloved,"  John  x.  3,  4 :  ch.  v.  1,  7,  "fair — no 
spot  in  thee,"  Eph.  v.  27:  ch.  v.  2,  "my  be- 
loved— knocketh,"  Eev.  iii.  20:  ch.  vi.  10,  "fair 
as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,"  Rev.  xii.  1 : 
ch.  viii.  14,  "Make  haste,  my  beloved,"  Eev. 
xxii.  17,  21.  When  the  Jews  apostatized  from 
Jehovah,  they  are  said  to  have  broken  the 
mai-riage  covenant— to  have  gone  a  "whoring." 
Comp.  Exod.  xxxiv.  15,  10;  Lev.  xx.  5,  6; 
Num.  XV.  39 ;  Deut.  xxxi.  16 ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  13 ; 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  27 ;  Ezek.  vi.  9. 

It  is  also  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
this  theory  of  an  allegory,  that  the  veiling  of 
spiritual  fervour  and  enjoyment  under  the 
synabol  of  love  is  common  to  all  the  Oriental 
nations.  The  famous  odes  of  Hafiz  are  of  this 
mystic  nature ;  so  is  the  Getagorinda,  a  poem 
of  the  Hindoos.  The  same  practice  is  common 
in  Egypt,  as  Mr.  Lane  tells  us ;  and  he  has 
given  us  specimens  of  these  allegorical  com- 
positions. We  transcribe  the  following ;  and 
the  reader  will  at  once  feel  some  resemblance 
to  the  Song  of  Solomon  : — 

"  With  love  my  heart  is  troubled, 

And  mine  eyelid  hindereth  sleep: 
My  vitals  are  diKsevered, 

"While  with  streaming  tears  I  weep. 
My  union  seems  far  distant: 

Will  my  love  e'er  meet  mine  eye? 
Alas !  did  not  estrangement 

Draw  my  tears,  I  would  not  sigh, 

"By  dreary  nights  I'm  wasted: 
Absence  makes  my  hope  expire : 
My  tears,  like  poails,  are  dropping, 
And  mv  heart  is  wrapt  in  Are. 
016 
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Whose  is  lik'^  my  condition? 

Scarcely  know  I  remedy. 
Alas !  did  not  estrangement 

Draw  my  tears,  I  would  not  sigh. 

"  0  turtle-dove !  acquaint  me 

Wherefore  thiis  dost  thou  lament? 
Art  thou  so  stung  by  absence? 

Of  thy  wings  deprived,  and  pent? 
He  saith,  '  Our  griefs  are  equal : 

Worn  away  with  love,  I  lie.' 
Aks!  did  not  estrangement 

Draw  my  tears,  I  would  not  sigh. 

"  0  first  and  everlasting, 

Show  thy  favour  yet  to  me: 
Thy  slave,  Ahh'mad  El-Bek'ree, 

Hath  no  Lord  excepting  thee. 
By  Ta'-Ha',  the  great  Prophet! 

Do  thou  not  his  wish  deny. 
Alas !  did  not  estrangement 

Draw  my  tears,  I  would  not  sigh." 

Mr.  Lane  gives  another  specimen  very  like 
the  High  Song  in  some  of  its  parts : — 

"The  phantom  of  thy  form  visited  me  in  my  slumber: 

I  said,  '  0  phantom  of  slumber :  who  sent  theeV ' 

tie  said,  'He  sent  me  whom  thou  knowest; 

He  whose  love  occupies  thee.' 

The  beloved  of  my  heart  visited  me  in  the  darkness  of 

night: 
I  stood,  to  show  him  honour,  until  he  sat  down. 
I  said,  '0  thou  my  petition  and  all  my  desire! 
Hast  thou  come  at  midnight,  and  not   feai'ed  tho 

watchmen  ? ' 
He  said  to  me,  '  I  feared :  but,  liowever,  love 
Had  taken  from  me  my  soul  and  my  breath.' " 

Among  the  Orientals  the  following  is  the 
authorized  key  to  such  allegories  : — 

Wine — Devotion. 
Kevel— Religious  Ardour. 
Sleep— Meditation. 
Kiss — Pious  Rapture. 
Lips — Mysteries  of  God, 
Tresses— Glory  of  Uod. 
Perfume— Religious  Hope. 
Beauty — The  Divine  Perfections. 

The  difference  of  manners  in  the  East  and 
West  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  treating  of 
this  song.  The  language  of  men  was  then 
free,  for  female  society  never  mingled  with 
them.  Much  of  the  supposed  indelicacy  is  to 
be  ascribed,  not  only  to  our  incorrect  English 
version,  but  to  our  modern  and  conventional 
notions  and  feelings.  Misconception  has 
added  to  this ;  for  many  portions  of  the  poem 
supposed  to  describe  the  person  describe  only 
the  dress  in  its  Oriental  finery  and  gaudiness. 
The  sudden  and  frequent  changes  from  singular 
to  plural  seem,  on  the  part  of  the  bride,  to 
intimate  that  the  speaker  is  the  representative 
of  a  company — the  holy  Catholic  Church. 
The  Canticles  are  especially  an  Oriental  book, 
suited  to  the  warmth  and  rapture  of  the 
Oriental  temperament.      The   Jews  did    not 

Eermit  it  to  be  read  by  young  persons  till  they 
ad  reached  a  certain  age.  And  if  so  much — 
if  all  the  rest  of  Scripture,  indeed— be  of 
universal  adaptation,  we  need  not  grudge  that 
a  very  few  pages  have  a  special  suitability  to 
the  Oriental  imagination  and  heart,  especially 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  nine-tenths  of  tho 
family  of  man  have  belonged  to  the  East  — 
that  probably  at  least  a  half  of  those  now  on 
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the  face  of  the  earth  are  Oriental  tribes.  Yet 
many  saints  in  every  age  have  been  deliglited 
■with  the  Song  of  St^Iomon.  The  more  purely 
devotional  and  raised  above  the  flesh  they  were, 
the  more  they  adnnred  and  used  this  inspired 
composition.  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was 
almost  pnre  intellect,  was  of  this  class.  His 
ideas  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  formed  them- 
selves into  pure  poetry,  though  only  written  in 
prose ;  and  he  says : — 

"The  whole  book  of  Canticles  used  to  be 
pleasant  to  me,  and  I  used  to  be  much  in 
reading  it  about  that  time,  and  found  from 
time  to  time  an  inward  sweetness  that  would 
carry  me  away  in  my  contemplations.  This 
I  know  not  how  to  express  otherwise  than 
by  a  calm  delightful  abstraction  of  the  soul 
from  all  the  concerns  of  the  world ;  and  some- 
times a  kind  of  vision  of  fixed  ideas  and 
imaginations  of  being  alone  in  the  mountains 
or  some  solitary  wilderness,  far  from  all  man- 
kind, sweetly  conversing  with  Christ,  and 
rapt  and  swallowed  up  in  God.  The  sense 
I  had  of  divine  things  would  often  of  a  sudden 
kindle  up  an  ardour  in  my  soul  that  I  know 
not  how  to  express. 

"While  thus  engaged,  it  always  seemed 
natural  for  me  to  sing  or  chant  forth  my 
meditations ;  or  to  speak  my  thoughts  in 
soliloquies  with  a  singing  voice." 

Similar  sentiments  are  expressed  by  St. 
Bernard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers.  Many  good  people,  who  are 
strangers  to  all  learned  theories  and  doubts, 
feel  that  when  they  read  the  "  Song  of  Songs" 
they  are  "  feeding  among  the  lilies." 

The  allusions  with  which  this  book  abounds 
are  made  to  scenes  and  customs  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  very  imperfect ;  and  hence  much 
perplexity  must  attend  any  attempt  to  analyze 
the  truths  it  teaches ;  and  much  care  and 
judgment  are  necessary  so  to  use  this  part  of 
divine  truth  as  not  to  abuse  it.  (See  Shu- 
lam  ite.) 

SON  OF  MAN  (Matt.  viii.  20).  This  title 
is  given  to  our  Saviour  eighty  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  thirty  instances  he 
applies  it  to  himself.  It  is  also  apjilied  to  him 
by  Daniel  (ch.  vii.  13).  The  Jews  understood 
it  to  denote  the  Messiah.  It  probably  denotes 
his  peculiar  and  intimate  relation  to  mankind 
in  his  incarnate  state,  as  the  phrase.  Son  of 
God,  denotes  his  peculiar  relation  to  the  divine 
Being. 

The  term.  Son  of  Man,  is  also  applied  to 
Ezekiel  not  less  than  eighty-nine  times. 

SON  OF  GOD  (Dan.  iii.  25).  This  is  one  of 
the  titles  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  and  is 
applied  to  none  else,  except  in  a  connection 
which  shows  the  sense.  It  is  applied  to  angels 
(Job  xxxviii.  7),  and  to  Adam  (Luke  iii. 
38),  as  created  immediately  by  his  hand,  and 
sustaining  a  filial  relation  to  him  and  to 
believers  (Rom.  viii.  14,  15;  2  Cor.  vi.  IS),  as 
adopted  into  God's  spirit\;al  family ;  but  when 
applied  to  Christ,  it  is  in  a  peculiar  and  exalted 
sense,  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  Its  meaning 
is  clearly  shown  in  John's  gospel  (ch.  v,  17, 
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18;  X.  36-38).  Christ,  as  Son  of  God,  claims 
equality  of  prerogative  with  his  Father:  the 
Jews  understood  him  to  claim  this,  and  thought 
him  guilty  of  bhisphemy.  Jesus  did  not  say 
that  they  had  misinterpreted  his  words.  He 
admits  the  correctness  of  their  interpretation, 
and  defends  and  explains  his  language.  The 
Son  of  God  has  an  identity  of  nature  -with  the 
Father,  and  is  one  with  him  in  affection. 

Sons  of  God  (Gen.  vi.  2).  God  in  this 
passage  is  sometimes  rendered  pi'inces,  or 
distinguished  persons  ;  and  the  reading  may  be, 
"sons  of  the  eminent  men"  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter, — men  noted  for  piety — men 
who  showed  their  adoption  by  possessing  their 
Father's  image.  Some  take  it  to  mean  angels 
or  unembodied  spirits.     (See  Adoption.) 

SOOTHSAYER  (Dan.  ii.  27)  was  one  who 
pretended  to  foretell  future  events.  The 
original  word  is  supposed  to  denote  that  they 
dissected  the  entrails  of  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  discerning  what  would  come  to 
pass.  The  Philistines  appear  to  have  been 
notorious  for  their  practice  of  this  magic 
imposition  (Isa.  ii,  6).  This  was  a  common 
mode  of  divining  among  the  Romans.  (See 
Divination.) 

SOP  (John  xiii.  26).  Our  ordinary  table 
utensils  were  unknown  among  the  Hebrews. 
Hence,  in  eating  broth  or  milk,  it  was  either 
taken  with  the  hollow  of  the  hand  or  the 
bread  was  dipped  into  it.  This  is  at  present 
i\iQ  usage  in  aU  the  Oriental  countries,  even 
at  the  table  of  the  Persian  king.  Thus  the 
reapers  of  Boaz  dipped  their  "morsel  in  the 
vinegar"  (Ruth  ii.  14);  and  thus  our  Saviour 
"dipped  the  sop,"  or  morsel,  and  gave  it  to 
the  traitor  Judas.     Jowett  says — 

"There  are  set  on  the  table  in  the  evening 
two  or  three  messes  of  steAved  meat,  vege- 
tables, and  sour  milk.  To  me  the  privilege 
of  a  knife,  spoon,  and  plate  was  granted;  but 
the  rest  helped  themselves  immediately  from 
the  dish,  in  which  five  Arab  fingers  might  be 
seen  at  once.  Their  bread,  which  is  extremely 
thin,  tearing  and  folding  up  like  a  sheet  of 
paper,  is  used  for  rolling  together  a  large 
mouthful,  or  sopping  up  the  fluid  and  vege- 
tables. When  the  master  of  the  house  found 
in  the  dish  any  dainty  morsel,  he  tocDk  it  out 
with  his  fingers,  and  put  it  to  my  mouth. "^ 
Researches,  p.  285. 

SORCERY  (Acts  viii.  9;  xiii.  G)— one  of 
the  arts  of  the  magicians  (Exod.  vii.  11); — 
hence  called  sorcerers— by  the  use  of  which 
they  pretended  to  predict  future  events,  cure 
diseases,  work  miracles,  &c.  The  practice  of 
sorcery,  or  any  confidence  in  it,  is  threatened 
with  the  severest  judgments  (Mai.  iii.  5;  liev. 
xxi.  8;  xxii.  15).     (See  Divination.) 

SOREK  (Judg.  xvi.  4)— a  brook  and  vale 
in  the  south  of  the  territory  of  Dan,  where 
Delilah  dwelt.  It  probably  derived  its  name 
from  its  choice  grapes.  The  brook  flows  into 
the  Mediterranean  near  Askelon. 

SORROWS  OF  DEATH  and  SORROWS 
OF  HELL   (Ps.  xviii,   4,   5),   signify  pangs. 
In  be  * 


or  pains,  as  in  Acts  ii.  24. 


both  passa^rea 
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■the  word  cords  may  be  read.  Death  is  per- 
sonified in  many  systems  of  pagan  worship. 
There  is  a  Hindu  deity,  Yama,  or  the  "catcher 
of  the  souls  of  men/'  whose  image  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  a  cord  or  snare,  which  he 
throws  over  his  victim,  and  thus  secures  him. 

SOSIPATER  (Rom.  xvi. 
21),  or  SOPATER  (Acts  xx. 
4) — a  native  of  Berea,  and  a 
kinsman  of  Paul. 

SOSTHENES  (Actsxviii. 
17) — a  ruler  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue  at  Corinth.  He 
was  seized  and  beaten  by  a 
party  of  Greeks  in  that  city, 
who  were  excited  thus  to  acts 
of  violence  by  what  they 
thought  the  unjustifiable  and 
malicious  persecution  of  Paul. 
It  is  thought  that  he  after- 
wards became  a  convert  to 
the  Christian  faith  (1  Cor.  i. 
1,  2).     (See  Gallic.) 

SOUL  (Gen.  ii.  7).    The 
ScriiDtures  evidently  distin- 
guish between  the  spirit  and 
soul(l  Thess.  V.  23;  Heb.  iv. 
12).    The  word  which  we  call 
soul  is  used  to  denote  mere  animal  life,  or 
the  seat  of  sensations,  appetites,  and  passions 
(Gen.  i.  20).     Here  the  word  translated  life  is 
the  same  with  that  which  is  elsewhere  translated 
soul.     Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  as  we 
have  our  bodies  and  animal  life  in  common 
with  brutes,  it  must  be  the 
spirit  which  was  created  in 
the  likeness  or  image  of  God, 
and  which  raises  man  above 
the  brutes  that  perish,   and 
makes  him  a  rational  and  ac- 
countable being-     The  spirit, 
in  contrast  with  the  soul,  is 
the  higher  portion  of  our  na- 
ture— the  seat  of  the  reason, 
conscience,    and    the    loftier 
affections — the  holy  of  holies 
in  that  temple  which  God  has 
constructed  for  himself  within 
us.     We  cannot  comprehend 
the  exact  connection  and  rela- 
tion of  these  various  parts  of 
our  being ;  but  that  they  exist 
is  the  declaration  of  Scripture, 
fully  supported  by  observation 
and  experience. 

There  were  among  some  an- 
cient nations  dim  beliefs  of 
the  soul's  immortality.  That 
belief  was  not  very  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  Old  Testament; 
but ' '  Jesus  Christ  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light." 
The  impressions  of  immortal- 
ity among  the  Egyptians  were  peculiar  and 
significant,  as  is  revealed  in  their  books  and 
pictures.  In  the  Todtcn-buch  are  various 
striking  representations.  There  we  have 
pictured  out  to  us  the  last  Hall  of  judgment, 
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where  sits  the  stern  arbiter,  Osiris,  with  the 
small  tablet  on  his  breast,  and  before  and 
around  him  are  his  balance,  his  secretary,  and 
his  forty-two  assessors.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  balance  has  in  one  of  its  scales  a  statue  of 
divine  justice,  and  in  the  other  the  h^^art  of  the 


Final  Judgment. — Weighing  a  Soul. 

deceased.  This  scale  the  dead  man  watches 
himself,  but  Anubis  guarcis  the  other.  Each  of 
the  forty-two  judges  records  his  own  decision — 
a  separate  verdict.  Horus  examines  the  plum- 
met, and  Thoth  records  the  sentence.  The 
person  at  the  bar  of  these  solemn  judges  is 


Judgment  and  Future  Destiny. 


I  htx\ 


allowed  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf, 
defrauded  no  man,  I  have  not  slaughtered  th- 
cattle  of  the  gods,  I  have  not  prevaricated  a, 
the  seat  of  justice,  I  have  not  made  slaves  vl 
the  Egyptians,  I  have  not  deliled  my  conscienco 
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for  the  sake  of  my  superior,  I  have  not  used 
violence,  I  have  not  famished  my  household,  I 
have  not  made  to  weep,  I  have  not  smitten 
privily,  I  have  not  changed  the  measures  of 
Egypt,  I  have  not  grieved  the  spirits  of  the 
god.s,  I  have  not  committed  adultery,  I  have 
not  forged  signet  rings,  I  have  not  falsified  the 
weights  of  the  balance,  I  have  not  withheld 
milic  from  the  mouths  of  my  children,  I 
have  not  pierced  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  its 
annual  increase,  I  have  not  separated  to  myself 
an  arm  of  the  Nile  in  its  advance."  This 
singular  disavowal  concludes  thus, — "I  have 
not  disturbed  the  gazelles  of  the  gods  in  their 
pasturage,  I  have  hot  netted  the  water-fowl  of 
the  gods,  I  have  not  caught  the  sacred  fishes." 
It  maybe  inferred  from  this  and  other  sections 
that  there  were  parks  or  preserves  around  the 
Egyptian  temi)les,  where  the  sacred  animals 
were  kept,  and  that  it  was  sacrilege  to  take 
them.  "  I  have  not  despised  the  gods  in  their 
oiTerings ;"  in  other  words,  "  I  have  not  offered 
to  the  gods  that  which  is  imperfect,  I  have  not 
bound  the  cattle  of  the  gods,  I  have  not  pierced 
the  god  in  his  manifestation."  It  is  plain  that 
there  are  shadowed  out  in  many  of  these  hiero- 
glyphs the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  guilty  bosom ; 
for  should  the  spirit  when  judged  be  discovered 
unworthy  of  admission  to  paradise,  it  is  igno- 
miniously  driven  off  to  a  darker  world,  and 
made  to  assume  a  bestial  form,  typical  of  its 
sensual  character  and  grovelling  pursuits. 
Thus,  as  in  the  preceding  illustration,  a  glutton 
is  condemned  to  assume  the  form  of  a  hog,  and 
is  sent  off  under  the  guidance  of  a  foul  spirit 
to  wallow  in  a  stye,  and  feed  upon  "husks." 
But  if  the  spirit  has  been  acquitted,  it  rises 
higher  in  glory  and  in  susceptibility  of  enjoy- 
ment. It  joins  the  happy  throng  who  bathe  in 
the  pure  river  of  water  of  life  that  encircles 
their  dwelling.  Above  them  stands  the  memor- 
able inscription,  "They  have  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  great  God,  they  dwell  in 
mansions  of  glory,  and  enjoy  the  celestial  life ; 
the  bodies  which  they  have  forsaken  shall 
sleep  for  ever  in  their  sepulchres,  while  they 
shall  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  God  most  High." 
Many  momentous  truths  belonging  to  the  faith 
of  an  early  world,  to  which,  with  all  its  aber- 
ration, the  human  spirit  clings  so  tenaciously, 
are  in  those  symbols  rudely  and  impressively 
sketched.  Ideas  of  immortahty  and  retribu- 
tion are  singularly  masqued  under  such  quaint 
memorials.     (See  Spirit,  Spiritual  Body.) 

SOW.    (See  Seed.) 

SOW.    (See  Swine.) 

SPAIN  (Rom.  XV.  24).  Formerly  this  term 
included  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula,  em- 
bracing Portugal.  It  was  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  Tarshish,  one  of  the  scms  of 
Javan.  In  Paul's  time  it  was  subject  to  Rome, 
and  the  resort  of  many  Jews.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  that  apostle's  intention  to  visit  Spain 
was  ever  executed.     (See  Coney.) 

SPAN.     (See  Measures.) 

SPARROW  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3)  is  well  known 
to  be  one  of  the  smallest  and  least  valuable  of 
all  .birds.     Hence  the  force  of  the  allusion, 
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"  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthiugr?" 
(Matt.  x.  29 ;  Luke  xii.  6).  The  Psalmist 
likens  himself,  in  Ps.  cii.  7,  to  "a  sparrow  alone 
on  the  house-top."  Now,  tliis  bird  is  not  one 
that  sits  and  pines  in  solitude ;  but  a  distin- 
guished naturalist,  in  a  recent  publication, 
suggests  that  the  bird  referred  to  by  the  psalm- 
ist is  a  species  of  thrush,  "remarkal)le  through 
all  the  East  for  sitting  solitary  on  the  habitations 
of  men," — "alone  on  the  house-top  it  warbles 
in  sweet  and  plaintive  strains."  It  is  of  a  blue 
colour,  with  black  wings  and  tail.  To  this 
bird,  so  often  seen  alone  and  pouring  forth 
notes  of  melancholy  tone,  the  royal  penitent 
compares  his  own  condition  and  exercises. 
The  probable  allusion  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3  may  be 
better  understood  by  placing  the  former  part 
of  the  third  verse  in  a  parenthesis,  and  thus 
connecting  the  latter  part  with  the  second 
verse,  thus, — "My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even 
fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord  :  my  heart 
and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God  (yea, 
the  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the 
swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay 
her  young),  even  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts, 
my  King,  and  my  God."  Then  the  desire  of 
the  xjsalmist  to  go  up  to  the  courts  of  the 
Lord's  house  is  beautifully  compared  with  the 
instinctive  desire  of  the  bird  for  its  nest — its 
home.  Or  we  may  supply  the  verb  again 
before  the  words,  "even  thine  altars."  "As 
the  si^arrow  finds  its  house,  and  the  swallow  its 
nest,  so  have  I  found  thine  altars" — a  place  to 
me  of  frequent  resort,  supreme  feHcity,  and 
intense  satisfaction.  Tree  sparrows  abound  at 
the  present  day  on  mount  Olivet  and  about 
the  Mosque  of  Omar. 

SPEAR.     (See  Armour.) 

SPEARMEN  (Acts  xxiii.  23)  were  prob- 
ably  light-armed  troops,  able  to  march  with 
horsemen. 

SPICES  (Gen.  xliii.  11).  This  term,  as  used 
by  the  sacred  \vriters,  is  much  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  modern  use  of  it.  With  them 
it  includes  not  only  fragrant  gums,  as  myrrh, 
and  also  roots  and  barks,  as  cassia,  cinnamon, 
cane,  &c.,  but  the  odours  of  flowers  and  various 
perfumes  (Song  iv.  14,  15).  Spices  were  im- 
ported into  Judea  chiefly  from  southern  Arabia. 
Sweet  sijices  (Mark  xvi.  1)  are  merely  aromatic 
substances  used  in  embalming,  I'he  word 
spices  fully  expressed  the  meaning  of  the 
original  word  without  the  adjective.  Many  of 
the  Hebrew  words  descriptive  of  various  kinds 
of  sx>ice3  can  be  still  identified  with  their 
modern  names.    (See  Anoint,  Balm,  Oil.) 

SPIDER  (Job  viii.  14)-a  well-known 
insect  of  very  singular  structure  and  habits. 
Its  method  of  weaving  its  web— the  thinness 
and  frailty  of  which  are  strikingly  emblematical 
of  a  false  hope,  and  of  the  schemes  of  wicked 
men  (Isa.  lix.  5) — and  the  remarkable  con- 
struction of  its  foot,  so  as  to  resemble  a  part  of 
the  human  hand,  have  been  often  referred  to 
by  naturaUsts. 

The  expression  in  Prov.  xxx.  28,  "The 
spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in 
king's  palaces,"  is  supuosed  by  some  to  refer  to 
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some  other  and  larger  animal  of  the  lizard 
Bpecies;  but  the  striking  correspondence  be- 
tween the  construction  of  the  spider's  foot,  and 
the  terms  used  to  express  its  method  of  work- 
ing, go  far  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the 
present  rendering. 

SPIKENARD  (John  xii.  3-5)— a  plant  of 
the  grass  kind,  of  strong  aromatic  taste  and 
smell,  and  found  chiefly  in  India,  The  oint- 
ment made  of  the  genuine  Indian  spikenard 
was  very  precious  (Mark  xiv.  3),  a  single  pound 
costing  in  our  Saviour's  day  what,  in  the 
modern  value  of  money,  would  be  upwards  of 
£8,  6s.  8d.  Profane  history  tells  us  that  the 
crude  vegetable  was  worth  100  denarii  (or  nearly 
£9,  7s.  6d.)  a  pound,  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of 
Christ.     Hence  the  allusion  of  Horace — 

"  Do  bring  the  spices,  and  a  cask  is  thine ; 
Thy  tiny  box  of  perfume  shall  produce 
An  ample  cask." 

Like  other  unguents  and  perfumes,  it  was 
carried  in  a  box  closely  sealed,  so  as  to  be  air- 
tight. Opening  this  seal  is  called  breaking  the 
hox. 

SPIN.     (See  Distaff.) 

SPIRIT  (Gen.  vi.  3).  This  term  is  often 
employed  figuratively  by  the  sacred  writers, 
and  its  import  may  be  generally  determined  by 
its  connection. 

The  third  person  of  the  Trinity  is  named  the 
Holy  Spirit — Spirit,  as  he  is  the  author  of  life ; 
and  Holy,  as  his  great  work  is  the  promotion 
of  holiness  in  the  believing  heart.  He  is  called 
both  Spirit  of  God  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  from 
the  peculiar  economic  relation  he  sustains  both 
to  Father  and  to  Son.  The  designs  of  the 
Father  and  the  commands  of  the  Son  are 
brought  into  actual  and  embodied  existence  by 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
both  in  creation  and  redemption.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  particularly  represented  to  us  as  that 
divine  agent,  the  Comforter,  plainly  distin- 
giiished  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (John 
xiv.  26  ;  xvi.  7,  8),  by  whose  influence  the  truth 
is  received,  understood,  believed,  and  obeyed. 
He  quickens  those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  purifies  and  sanctifies  them,  and  thus 
prepares  them  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him 
for  ever  (John  xv.  1-6 ;  llom.  v.  5 ;  viii.  ]  6). 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  his  work  is  that  of 
application.  He  takes  of  the  things  that  are 
Christ's,  and  shows  them  unto  us.  He  brings 
home  Christ's  truth  to  the  mind,  and  sprinkles 
Christ's  blood  upon  the  heart.  The  graces 
that  adorn  the  character  are  the  "fruits  of  the 
Spirit,"  and  their  possession  is  the  "  earnest" 
or  "first-fruits"  of  coming  glory.  (See  Com- 
forter.) The  personality  and  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  clearly  taught  in  Scripture. 
The  names,  attributes,  works,  and  worship  of 
the  supreme  God  are  ascribed  to  him.  1. 
Names,  as  Jehovah,  Acts  xxviii.  25,  with  Isa. 
vi.  9 ;  and  Heb.  iii.  7,  9,  with  Exod.  xvii.  7 ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  31,  34;  Heb.  x.  15,  16:  God,  Acts 
V.  3,  4:  Lord,  2  C"or.  iii,  17,  19—"  The  Lord, 
the  Spirit."  2,  Attributes,  as  omniscience,  1 
Cor.  ii.  10,  11;  Isa.  xl.  13,  14:  omnipresence, 
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Ps.  cxxxix.  7 ;  Eph.  ii,  17,  18 ;  Rom.  viii,  26, 
27  :  omnipotence,  Luke  i,  35  •.  eternity,  Heb. 
ix.  14.  3.  Divine  works.  Gen,  ii.  2 ;  Job  xxvi. 
13 ;  Ps,  xxxii,  6 ;  civ.  30.  4,  Worship,  Isa.  vi. 
3 ;  Matt,  xxviii,  19 ;  Acts  xxviii.  25 ;  Rom.  ix. 
1 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14 ;  Rev.  i.  4.  (See  Discern- 
ing OF  Spirits.) 

SPIRITUAL  BODY  (1  Cor.  xv.  44).  We 
are  probably  to  understand  by  this  that  the 
body  which  will  be  raised  will  be  divested  of 
all  sensual  and  animal  appetites ;  and  while  it 
will  retain  a  bodily  shape  or  form,  it  wiU  be 
perfectly  fitted  for  pure  spiritual  exercises  and 
enjoyments,  in  perfect  unison  with  the  redeem- 
ed and  sanctified  spirit.  Now  it  serves  the  soul ; 
then  it  will  serve  the  spirit.     (See  Soul,) 

SPOIL  (Exod.  iii.  22).  The  original  word 
in  this  passage  means  "to  recover  property 
talen  away  by  violence"  (1  Sam.  xxx.  22). 
The  word  also  signifies  booty  taken  in  war. 
As  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham  a  portion  of 
the  prey  was  set  apart  for  religious  purposes 
(Gen.  xiv.  20).  Under  the  Mosaic  law  the 
same  division  took  place  (Num.  xxxi,  26;  1 
Chr.  xxvi,  27).  David  made  a  military  regula- 
tion, that  they  who  guarded  the  baggage  should 
share  equally  with  those  who  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  battle  (1  Sam,  xxx.  24). 

SPONGE  (Matt,  xxtii.  48)— a  submarine 
substance,  composed  of  fibres  interwoven  in  a 
surprising  manner,  and  surrounded  by  thin 
membranes,  which  arrange  themselves  in  a 
cellular  form.  It  imbibes  a  great  quantity  of 
fluid,  and  parts  with  it  upon  a  strong  j^ressure. 
Drink  could  be  easily  conveyed  in  this  form 
where  cups  could  not  be  used.  It  is  inhabited 
by  animals,  like  the  coral,  who  use  the  open- 
ings of  the  sponge  to  suck  in  and  throw  out 

^^  SPRINKLING,  BLOOD  OF  (Heb,  xii,  24). 
The  Jewish  high  priest,  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  carried  blood  into  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary, and  sprinkled  it  upon  the  mercy-seat. 
It  was  by  this  sprinkling  of  blood  that  an 
atonement -wSiB  made  "for  the  holj'  place,  be- 
cause of  the  uncleanness  of  the  children  of 
Israel  (Lev.  xvi.  16),  The  blood  of  sprinkling 
was  typical  of  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ. 
When  this  has  been  applied  to  the  soul  of  the 
believer,  he  may  approach  the  presence  of  a  holy 
God,  in  the  name  of  the  great  Advocate  and 
Redeemer,  confident  of  a  gracious  reception. 
The  blood  of  Abel,  alluded  to  in  the  above 
passage  from  Hebrews,  called  only  for  ven- 
geance (Gen.  iv,  10, 11) ;  but  the  blood  of  Christ 
speaks  of  pardon,  peace,  and  eternal  life. 
Some  suppose,  however,  that  the  verse  may 
refer  to  Abel  himself,  who  being  dead  yet 
speaketh,  or  the  blood  of  Abel's  sacrifice.  It 
spoke  only  of  a  great  atonement  yet  to  be  pre- 
sented,    ("See  Abel.) 

STACTE  (Exod.  xxx.  34)— one  of  the  pj. 
scribed  ingredients  of  the  sacred  incense.  It  i 
the  Greek  name  for  the  purest  myrrh;  . 
that  which  flows  freely  fi'om  the  tree  withou 
incision ;  whereas  the  connnon  myrrh  is  pro- 
cured by  making  incisicms  in  the  bark.  Some 
sui)pose  it  to  be  the  gum  of  the  storax  tree. 
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STANDARD.     (See  Abomination,  Ban- 

NEUS.) 

STARS  (Deut.  iv.  19).  Under  the  name  of 
stars  the  Hebrews  comprehended  all  constel- 
lations, jjlanets,  and  heavenly  bodies ;  all  lum- 
inaries, excei)t  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
psalmist,  to  exalt  the  power  and  omniscience 
of  God  (Ps.  cxlvii.  4),  describes  him  taking'  a 
survey  of  the  stars,  as  a  king  taking  a  review 
of  his  army,  and  knowing  the  name  of  every 
one  of  his  soldiers.  To  express  a  very  extra- 
ordinary increase,  the  sacred  writers  use  the 
similitude  of  the  stars  of  heaven  or  of  the 
sands  of  the  sea  (Gen.  xv.  5).  (See  Arcturus, 
CniuN,  Mazzaroth,  Pleiades,  Remphan.) 

No  part  of  the  visible  creation  exhibits  the 
glory  of  the  Creator  more  illustriously  than  the 
starry  heavens  (Ps.  xix.  1).  When  we  seri- 
ously contemplate  the  moon  and  stars,  the 
work  of  the  fingers  of  God,  we  cannot  but  be 
astonished  that  he  should  condescend  to  pay 
any  attention  to  men  (Ps.  viii.  3). 

The  star  of  Bethlehem,  which  appeared  to  the 
Magi,  to  direct  them  to  the  birthplace  of  the 
Messiah,  was  not  a  natural  phenomenon,  but 
evidently  miraculous;  and  when  it  had  an- 
swered its  purpose  it  vanished.     (See  Jesus.) 

Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  "Morning  Star" 
(Rev.  xxii.  IG),  as  he  introduced  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  day,  and  made  a  fuller  manifesta- 
tion of  the  tniths  of  God  than  the  prophets 
whose  predictions  are  now  accomplished. 

STEEL  (Ps.  xviii.  34).  The  degree  of 
strength  and  agility  which  one  possessed  was 
often  shown  among  the  ancient  nations  in  the 
use  of  the  bow.  The  word  rendered  steel  in 
this  passage  might  be  more  properly  rendered 
copper.  So  of  Job  xx.  24.  (Comp.  Jer.  xv. 
12;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19.)    (See  Arms.) 

STEPHANAS  (1  Cor.  i.  16)  was  one  of 
the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity  in  Corinth 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  15),  and  received  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  Paul. 

STEPHEN— erowjn  (Acts  vi.  5)— usually 
known  as  the  first  martyr— was  one  of  the  seven 
men  "  of  honest  report "  who  were  elected, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  twelve  apostles,  to 
relieve  them  of  a  particular  class  of  their 
labours.  His  character  is  given  by  the  sacred 
historian  as  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  he  was  endowed  in  a  re- 
markable degree  with  divine  power  and  grace 
(Acts  vi.  8,  10).  His  defence  against  the  false 
and  malicious  charges  of  his  opponents  (Acts 
\di.  2-53),  among  whom  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  is 
a  masterly  exhibition  of  truth.  So  holy  was 
the  excitement  of  the  pleader,  that  a  bright 
serenity  spread  over  his  countenance,— for 
"  all  that  sat  in  the  council,  looking  steadfastly 
en  him,  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of 
an  angel"  (Acts  vi.  15).  So  powerful  was  his 
I  scriptural  argument,  and  so  direct  was  its  ap- 
peal to  the  consciences  of  the  populace,  that 
'  they  were  excited  to  madness  (Acts  vii.  54), 
'  and  fell  upon  Stephen  like  wild  beasts,  shout- 
!  ing,  and  stopping  their  ears;  and  after  they 
I  had  forced  him  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city 
[       (Lev.   xxiv.   14),  they  stoned  him  to  death, 
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Saul  being  present  and  conspicuous  in  this 
barbarous  transaction.  Yet  though  beaten 
and  bruised  by  these  missiles  of  death,  the  last 
breath  of  the  martyr  was  spent,  like  that  of 
his  divine  Master,  in  prayer  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  murderers.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  this  prayer  of  Stephen's  is  directed  to  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  or  rather,  it  seems  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  prayer  respecting  himself  which 
was  addressed  immediately  to  Christ,  the 
word  God  in  verse  59  of  our  translation  not 
being  in  any  ancient  manuscript  or  version, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  wholly  unwarranted. 
Stephen  saw  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  and  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  exalted  Saviour  is  not  said  to  be  sitting. 
But  now  He  was  standing,  his  look  bent  down 
to  earth,  and  his  arms  open  to  welcome  up  to 
his  bosom  the  soul  of  his  martyr.  The  olil 
saying  was.  If  Stephen  had  not  prayed,  Saul 
had  not  been  converted. 

STEWARD  (Gen.  xv.  2)— the  chief  over- 
seer of  the  household.  (Comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  2 
with  passage  first  cited :  see  Eliezer,  Joanna.  ) 

STOCKS  (Job  xiii.  27)— the  name  of  a 
machine  or  instrument  by  which  the  feet  and 
arms  of  prisoners  are  secured.  It  is  said  that 
the  jailer  at  Philippi,  to  whose  custody  Paul 
and  Silas  were  committed,  with  a  strict  charge 
to  keep  them  safely,  not  only  put  them  in  an 
inner  prison  or  dungeon,  but  made  their  feet 
fast  in  the  stocks.  The  upper  half  of  the 
instrument  being  removed,  each  leg  is  placed, 
just  above  the  ankle,  in  the  groove  of  the  lower 
half,  and  then  the  upper  part  is  fastened  down 
so  as  to  confine  them  inextricably.  The  instru- 
ment for  confining  the  hands  is  formed  on  the 
same  principle.  Another  kind  of  stocks  was  a 
species  of  pillory  (Jer.  xx.  2). 

STOICS.  This  sect  of  ancient  philosophy 
originated  with  Zeno,  a  native  of  Citium,  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  Zeno  was  born  about 
the  year  3G0  B.  c.  Much  of  his  early  life  was 
spent  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  but  being  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Attica,  in  one  of  Ins 
trading  expeditions,  he  came  to  Athens,  and 
turned  his  mind  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
For  sevei-al  years  he  waited  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  Crates,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
cynic  sect,  whose  general  principles  were 
imbibed  by  Zeno,  and  whose  morose,  stern 
indifference  of  manners  laid  a  foundation  for 
that  rigid  moral  apathy  which  the  C>T)rian 
afterwards  inculcated.  After  leaving  the  school 
of  Crates,  Zeno  attended  the  discourses  of  all 
the  other  eminent  teachers  in  Athens;  and 
having  thus  become  acc^uainted  with  all  that 
was  known  and  taught  in  Greece,  he  resolved 
to  become  a  teacher,  and  found  a  system  of  his 
own.  He  opened  his  academy  in  the  Poecile 
Stoa,  or  variegated  iiorch — so  called  from  the 
famous  paintings  with  which  it  was  adorned. 
By  way  of  eminence  this  portico  was  called 
Stoa  by  the  Athenians;  and  hence  the  name 
Stoics  was  given  to  the  teacher  and  disciples 
who  assembled  there.  A  numerous  band  of 
followers  soon  crowded  around  the  new  pre- 
ceptor ;  and  by  his  great  powers  of  reasoning, 
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higli  system  of  morals,  strict  integrity  of  char- 
acter, and  modest  yet  generous  affability,  he 
soon  gained  both  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
his  pupils,  and  the  respect  of  all  the  Athenians. 
He  continued  to  labour  in  the  work  of  teaching 
till  the  period  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
the  year  264  B.  C. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Porch  embraced 
logic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning,  philosophy  in 
general,  physics,  metax-)hysics,  and  morals. 
According  to  Zeno  and  his  followers,  the  first 
of  these  embraces  the  art  of  declaiming  as  well 
as  the  art  of  argumentation.  Each  of  these 
departments  is  most  necessary  and  valuable  in 
its  own  place ;  but  these  early  logicians  pushed 
matters  to  an  extreme,  and  wasted  much  time 
and  ingenuity  in  discussing  idle  quibbles, 
imposing  sophisms,  and  other  foolish  questions 
which  "gender  strifes."  Their  view  of  the 
general  principles  of  philosophy  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting as  it  comprehends  their  opinion  con- 
cerning the  extensive  nature  of  true  virtue. 
Under  this  term  was  included  the  right 
employment  of  the  understanding  in  seeking 
after  truth,  as  well  as  the  due  regulation  of  the 
appetites  and  passions  of  the  soul.  To  the 
adoption  of  this  definition  they  were  naturally 
led  by  the  connection  which  they  traced  be- 
tween wisdom  and  morality.  In  pri)portion 
as  men  are  wise,  so_  are  they  active  in  every 
good  work.  True  wisdom  consists  of  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  all  things,  human  and 
divine;  sound  philosophy  invariably  leads  to 
such  wisdom ;  and  the  emplojonent  of  the  mind 
in  this  way,  and  for  this  object,  is  an  exercise 
essentially  virtuous.  Hence  their  conclusion 
that  virtue  comprehended  the  jjroper  use  of 
the  mind  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  in  the  full 
jDerformance  of  all  righteousness.  To  these 
sentiments  the  Christian  mind  may  give 
cordial  assent.  Every  act  of  the  soul,  whether 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  is  either  virtuous  or 
vicious,  and  as  such  is  under  the  moral  juris- 
diction of  "the  judge  of  all  the  earth." 

What  remains  of  the  system  of  Zeno 
diverges  widely  from  the  truth.  The  funda- 
mental idea  in  his  physical  theory  is  the 
eternity  of  matter  as  well  as  mind ;  but,  unlike 
all  preceding  philosophers,  he  did  not  regard 
these  two  substances  as  opposite  and  indepen- 
dent in  their  nature — possessed  of  properties 
altogether  incompatible  with  true  identity — 
but  in  his  view  they  were  the  same  in  essence, 
and  continued  united  in  all  subsequent  forms 
of  existence.  The  first  form  of  being  was  a 
dark  and  confused  chaos,  which  being  sub- 
eequently  arranged,  became  the  world  as  it 
now  appears.  In  the  world,  or  universe, 
which  embraces  all  things,  there  exist  two 
fundamental  principles,— the  one  passive  in  its 
nature,  and  denominated  matter;  and  the 
other  active,  and  designated  reason  or  God. 
Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  the 
universe  is  "a  sentient  and  animated  being," 
of  which  the  material  parts  constitute  the 
immense  body,  and  God  himself  is  the  soul  or 
l)ervading  spirit.  Such  a  system  naturally  led 
to  most  erroneous  views  on  the  doctrine  of 
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providence.  The  Stoics  had  no  notion  of  an 
infinitely  holy,  wise,  just,  and  good  Being, 
suj)erior  to  and  independent  of  all  other 
beings,  whose  care  extends  over  all,  and  who 
is  constantly  upholding,  directing,  and  govern- 
ing every  movement  and  act  of  his  numerous 
creatures.  In  their  view  all  things  yield  to 
the  influence  of  stern  necessity ;  and  the  uni- 
verse, in  all  its  parts,  presents  nothing  more 
than  a  succession  of  causes  and  effects  which 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  some  indefinable 
power  that  constitutes  a  necessary  element  of 
the  machine  which  it  regulates.  "  Providence, 
in  the  Stoic  creed,"  says  Enfield,  "is  only 
another  name  for  absolute  necessity,  or  fate, 
to  which  God  and  matter,  or  the  universe 
which  consists  of  both,  is  immutably  subject.'.' 

The  moral  theory  of  Zeno  was  built  upon, 
and  accorded  with,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  physical  system,  which  have  been  now 
stated.  Man  is  a  little  world  in  himself,  com- 
posed of  matter  and  mind ;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  thought  the  Stoics  adopted,  as  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  their  morality,  that 
men  should  live  agreeably  to  nature — that  is, 
should  make  all  their  desires  and  pursuits  accord- 
ant with,  and  subservient  to,  the  general  ar- 
rangements produced  by  that  necessity  to  which 
the  world  is  subject.  Sb  to  live  and  act  con- 
stitutes true  virtue,  and  leads  invariably  to  the 
possession  of  happiness.  Moral  duties  were 
viewed  in  three  aspects,  and  so  classified— viz., 
those  which  relate  to  God,  those  which  relate 
to  ourselves,  and  those  which  relate  to  others. 
Under  duty  to  God  were  embraced  the  obliga- 
tions of  entertaining  right  views  of  his  nature 
and  character,  and  of  worshipping  and  serving 
him  with  becoming  fidelity ;  duty  to  our- 
selves required  a  constant  effort  to  subdue  all 
the  passions,  and  maintain  continually  an 
apathetic  equanimity ;  and  duty  to  others 
was  summed  up  in  acts  of  expansive  benevo- 
lence. Thus  to  feel  and  act  went  far  to 
constitute  a  specimen  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

In  many  respects  this  system  possesses  much 
that  is  fair  and  good ;  but  its  foundation  and 
leading  principles  are  fallacious,  and  therefore 
it  must  fail  both  to  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind 
and  lead  men  to  the  attainment  of  perfect 
purity  and  felicity.  The  Christian's  God  is 
the  only  eternal  Being.  Matter,  in  all  its 
present  forms,  was  created  by  his  hand  :  "  His 
kingdom  ruleth  over  all."  And  the  duty  of 
every  man  is  to  love  him  supremely ;  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself ;  and  seek  his  own  good 
by  an  implicit  compliance  with  the  divine 
will. 

The  Stoic  sect  existed  for  ages  after  the 
death  of  its  founder.  In  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  states  men  of  emi- 
nence were  found  who  professed  adherence  to 
the  tenets  of  Zeno,  and  were  ready  to  oppose 
themselves  to  every  one  who  seemed  to  be  a 
setter  forth  of  strange  doctrines.  Hence  it 
Avas  that  when  Paul  came  to  Athens  he  was 
assailed  as  a  babbler  by  these  haughty  philoso- 
phers, because  he  preached  "Jesus  and  the 
resurrection  "  (Acts  xvii.  18). 
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STONE  (Gen.  xxxv.  14).  Houses  of  stone 
were  as  common  among  the  Hebrews  as  among 
ourselves.  The  more  elegant  structures  were 
built  of  hewn  and  squared  stones.  Amos  says 
to  the  luxurious  Israelites,  "Ye  have  built 
houses  of  hewn  stone,  but  ye  shall  not  dwell  in 
them"  (Amos  v.  11).  When  Solomon  was 
about  to  raise  the  temple,  he  "  commanded, 
and  they  brought  great  stones,  costly  stones, 
and  hewed  stones,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
house"  (1  Ki.  V.  17).    (See  Dwellings.) 

Stones  were  often  used  as  we  use  knives 
(Exod.  iv.  25 ;  Josh.  v.  2) ;  and  we  are  told  that 
stone  knives  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
preparing  dead  bodies  for  the  process  of  em- 
balming. The  disciples  of  Christ  are  called 
stones,  or  lively  (living)  stones  (1  Pet.  ii.  5),  in 
allusion  to  their  connection  with  Christ,  upon 
whom  they  are  built  up  compactly  together,  as 
u])ou  the  one  only  foundation  which  God  has 
laid,  the  living  stone  (1  Pet.  ii.  4),  or  the  source 
of  life.  A  heart  of  stone  is  a  figurative  ex- 
pression importing  great  hardness  and  impeni- 
tency.  A  stone  is  sometimes  put  for  an  idol 
(Hab.  ii.  19).  Heajjs  of  stones  were  raised  to 
mark  some  signal  providence  of  God  in  the 
way  either  of  deliverance  or  punishment  (Josh, 
iv.  5-7).  The  weights  of  the  Hebrews  were 
also  called  stones. 

Stone,  white,  (Rev.  ii.  17),  here,  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of 
some  ancient  nations,  of  passing  judgment  on 
an  accused  person.  Those  in  favour  of  acquit- 
ting him  cast  a  white  ball  into  an  urn,  and 
those  who  adjudged  him  guilty  cast  in  a  black 
ball ;  and  if  the  number  of  the  former  exceeded 
that  of  the  latter,  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 
Others  think  reference  is  made  to  the  white 
stones  which  were  given  to  conquerors  in  the 
Olympian  games,  with  their  names  written 
upon  them,  and  the  value  of  the  prize  they 
won.  So  the  new  name  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixii. 
2  may  denote  the  adoption  of  the  individual 
into  the  family  of  God,  by  which  he  is  admitted 
to  privileges  and  blessings  known  only  to  him 
who  possesses  them.  Others  suppose  a  refer- 
ence to  the  pure  plate  of  gold  on  the  front  of 
the  high  priest's  turban,  with  the  name  Logos 
written  upon  it. 

STONES,  PRECIOUS.  (See  under  the 
various  names.) 

STONING  was  the  most  general  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  notorious  criminals,  and  is 
usually  meant  where  no  other  description 
of  punishment  is  expressly  mentioned,  as  in 
Lev.  XX.  10.  Idolaters,  blasphemers.  Sabbath- 
breakers,  incestuous  persons,  and  stubborn  or 
rebellious  children,  were  liable  to  it.  The 
culprit  was  led  out  of  the  city,  and,  as  some 
have  supposed,  was  bound.  The  witnesses 
against  him  were  required  to  commence  the 
work  of  death;  and  probably  they  divested 
themselves  of  clothing,  that  it  might  be  done 
more  effectually  (Acts  viL  58).  At  the  murder 
of  Stephen  they  committed  the  custody  of 
their  clothes  to  Saul,  who  was  not  improbably, 
from  his  talents  and  ardour,  a  ringleader  of  the 
mob,  and  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  i^erse- 
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cutors;  and  the  multitude  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  leaders,  until  the  victim  was 
beaten  to  death.  It  is  said  that  the  frequent 
taking  up  of  stones  by  the  Jews  to  throw  at 
our  Saviour,  and  the  stoning  of  Stephen  (Acts 
vii.  59),  and  of  I'aul  (Acts  xiv.  19),  were 
vestiges  of  a  punishment  called  the  rebels'  beat- 
ing,  inflicted  by  the  mob  with  fists,  staves,  or 
stones,  on  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

STORK  (Jer.  viii.  7)— a  bird  of  passage 
formed  much  like  the  crane,  but  larger.  It 
feeds  on  insects  and  frogs,  and  was  reckoned 
among  the  unclean  birds  (Lev.  xi.  19).  It  has 
long  legs,  with  which  it  seeks  food  in  marshes 
and  watery  places,  and  its  bill  is  formed  so  as  to 
retain  its  slippery  prey.  It  builds  its  nest 
sometimes  in  trees  (Ps.  civ.  17),  and  sometimes 
in  high  ruined  towers.  Its  name  in  the 
Hebrew  means  mercy  or  piety ;  and  its  English 
name,  taken  (indirectly  at  least)  from  the 
Greek  storge,  signifies  natural  affection.  This 
accords  with  our  knowledge  of  its  character, 
which  is  remarkable  for  tenderness,  especially 
in  the  young  towards  the  old  birds.  In  the 
autumn  they  fly  to  a  warm  climate,  as  is  indi- 
cated in  the  passage  cited  from  Jeremiah,  and 
returning  in  the  spring,  betake  themselves  and 
families  to  their  several  nests.  The  people 
of  the  country  often  assemble  to  see  them  come, 
as  there  are  certain  superstitious  observances 
connected  with  their  return ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  several  of  the  old  birds,  whicli 
are  tired  and  feeble  with  the  long  flight,  sup- 
ported at  times  on  the  backs  of  the  young ;  and 
the  peasants  speak  of  it  as  well  known  that 
such  are  carefully  laid  in  their  old  nests,  and 
cherished  by  the  young  ones  whom  they  reared 
there  the  spring  before.  Their  instinct  is  un- 
erring— 

"Who  bids  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  its  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before? 
"Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day. 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ? " 

Pope. 

The  stork  has  long  been  a  peculiar  emblem 
of  filial  duty.  Both  the  white  and  black  stork 
abotmd  in  Palestine. 

STRANGER  (Gen.  xv.  13).  This  word  has 
a  variety  of  significations  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  as,  1.  One  who  is  in  a  foreign  land,  at  a 
distance  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  (Gen. 
xxiii.  4).  2.  One  who  is  not  a  Jew  (Exod.  xx. 
10  ;  Isa.  xiv.  1),  but  he  might  be  naturalized — 
"the  stranger  within  thy  gates."  3.  One  not 
of  Aaron's  family  (Num.  iii.  10;  xvi.  40).  4. 
One  that  is  not  of  the  royal  stock  and  family 
(Matt.  XV ii.  25, 2G).  5.  iJnknown,  disregarded 
(Ps.  Ixix.  8). 

The  Jewish  laws  had  many  provisions  for 
the  protection  and  comfort  of  the  stranger  or 
foreigner.  Those  who  are  called  strangers  in 
1  Chr.  xxii.  2  were  probably  persons  taken 
in  war,  and  so  by  the  custom  of  nations 
liable  to  any  service  imposed  upon  them. 
Hospitality  to  strangers  is  a  duty  enjoined 
(Judg.  xix.  15-20;  Job  xxxi.  32;  1  Tim.  v.  10; 
Heb.  xiii.  2).  The  "strange  women"  referred 
to  in  Proverbs  were  probably  foreigners. 
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STRAW  (Gen.  xxiv.  25).  The  straw  wanted 
by  the  Jews  for  bricks  (Exod.  v,  1-18)  was  to 
lay  them  on  when  fresh  moulded.  For  want 
of  it  their  mould  fell  in  pieces,  and  their  work 
was  vain. 

STREAM  OF  EGYPT  (Isa.  xxvii.  12). 
(See  River  of  Egypt.) 

STREET  (Gen.  xix.  2).  The  streets  of 
Oriental  cities  are  usually  narrow,  rough, 
and  unpaved,  from  3  to  10  feet  in  breadth. 
Herod  paved  some  streets  in  Jerusalem.  Mats 
are  sometimes  spread  across  from  roof  to  roof 
to  shade  the  streets  from  the  sun.  The  streets 
were  named  as  in  modern  times  (Ezra  x.  9 ;  Acts 
ix.  11) ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  in  other  passages 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  G;  Neh.  viii.  1,  3,  16)  the 
word  translated  streets  means  squares,  or  open 
places  around  the  gates.  Wayfarers  and  the 
poorer  classes  lodged  in  the  streets.  Streets 
were  also  markets  or  bazaars  set  apart  for 
different  occupations,  as  the  bakers'  street 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  21).  Modern  travellers  often 
mention  it  as  a  common  custom  in  the  Eastern 
countries  to  sit  in  the  streets  (1  Sam.  iv.  13 ; 
Job  xxix.  7.     (See  Bake.  City.) 

STRIPES.    (See  Scourge.) 

SUBURBS.     (See  City.) 

SUCCOTH  (Josh.  xiii.  27;  Judg.  viii.  15). 
1.  The  place  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiii.  5  was 
probably  a  resting-place  for  caravans  to  and 
from  Egypt.  2.  In  other  passages  Succoth 
denotes  a  city  or  valley  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
between  it  and  Jabbok,  where  Abraham  pitch- 
ed his  tent  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia, 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  17).  It  was  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad  ;  and  its  inhabitants,  for  insolent  lan- 
guage to  Gideon,  were  severely  punished  by 
him  (Judg.  viii.  15).  It  is  called  "the  valley 
of  Succoth"  (Ps.  Ix.  6),  or  booths,  because  of 
Jacob's  building  booths  there  for  his  cattle. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH  (2  Ki.  xvii.  30)— 
said  to  be  made  by  "the  men  of  Babylon." 
The  word  has  been  supposed  to  mean  "tents 
of  daughters" — booths  for  religious  prostitu- 
tion. But  as  Rawlinson  suggests,  it  may  be  the 
name  of  a  Babylonian  goddess,  Zirbanit,  wife 
of  Merodach.     (See  Merodach.) 

SUKKIIMS  (2  Chr.  xii.  3)-the  name  of 
a  portion  of  the  allies  of  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt, 
in  the  invasion  of  Judea.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  a  tribe  of  wandering  people  from 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

SUMMER.     (See  Seasons.) 

SUMMER-HOUSE.    (See  Dwellings.) 

SUN  (Ps.  xix.  4)— the  centre  of  the  planet- 
ary system,  and  the  great  source  of  light  and 
heat.  Its  diameter  is  883,000  miles,  and  its 
distance  from  the  earth  about  95,000,000  miles. 
It  was  supposed  by  the  poets  to  have  a  taber- 
nacle from  which  it  came  forth  in  the  morning, 
and  to  which  it  returned  at  its  setting  (Ps.  xix. 
4-6).  On  account  of  its  brightness,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  Scripture  as  an  emblem  of  beauty 
(Cant.  vi.  10) ;  and  from  its  increasing  splen- 
dour in  its  morning  ascent,  it  is  taken  as  an 
emblem  of  the  good  man  in  his  progress  on- 
ward to  perfection  (Prov.  iv.  18).  The  sun 
was  the  first  object  of  admiration  when  men 
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began  to  leave  the  service  of  the  true  God,  and 
was  worshipped  under  a  variety  of  names  in 
different  nations.  Under  the  name  Baal  it  was 
worshipped  in  Phoenicia,  under  Chemosh  in 
Moab,  and  under  Moloch  by  the  Ammonites, 
and  also  at  On  in  Egypt.  The  deviations  to 
which  the  sun  has  been  subjected  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  are  few,-  and  such  as  are  worthy 
of  "  the  Father  of  lights."  The  arresting  of  its 
course  on  Gibeon  enabled  Israel  to  subjugate 
their  enemies.  The  verses  telling  this  pheno- 
menon are,  however,  an  extract  from  the  book 
of  Jasher  (Josh.  vii.  12, 13, 14 :  comp.  vv.  15  and 
43).  The  turning  back  of  the  shadow  on  the 
dial  of  Ahaz  confirmed  the  presence  of  God, 
and  its  supernatural  eclipse  at  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ  stamped  him  as  its  Creator  and 
Lord.  ^  The  sun's  heat,  so  powerful  in  Eastern 
countries,  seems  not  unfrequently  to  have 
caused  sunstroke,  coup  de  soldi  (Ps.  cxxi.  6; 
2  Ki.  iv.  19).  The  same  thing  gave  origin  to 
those  beautiful  metaphors  in  which  Christ  is 
represented  as  "a  shadow  from  the  heat,"  and 
as  a  "  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."    (See  Dial.) 

SUPERSCRIPTION.     (See  Cross.) 

SUPERSTITIOUS  (Acts  xvii.  22).  The 
term  in  the  original  is  at  best  ambiguous. 
Probably  it  signifies  nothing  offensive,  but 
simply  that  the  Athenians  were  remarkably 
addicted  to  worship.  They  had  more  gods, 
more  temples,  more  festivals— in  short,  more 
religious  observances — than  the  apostle  had 
seen  elsewhere  ;  and  he  was  about  to  tell  them 
what  he  thought  were  errors  in  these  services. 
(See  Athens.) 

SUPPER.    (See  Lord's  supper.  Meals.) 

SUPPLICATION  (1  Tim.  ii.  1-5).  It  is 
supposed  that  the  distinction  made  in  this  pas- 
sage between  prayers  and  supplications  is,  that 
the  latter  rather  respected  the  averting  of 
threatened  or  the  removal  of  inflicted  judg- 
ments, and  the  former  the  bestowing  of  bless- 
ings. 

SURETY.  "  By  so  much  was  Jesus  made 
a  surety  of  a  better  testament "  (Heb.  vii.  22). 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  word  thus  trans- 
lated means  one  who  draws  nigh  to  God,  or 
brings  others  nigh.  Thus,  as  in  Heb.  vii.  19, 
the  apostle  had  spoken  of  the  introduction  of  a 
better  hope,  "by  which  we  draw  nigh"  unto 
God.  So  {v.  22)  he  speaks  of  Jesus  as  "him 
by  whom  we  draw  nigh" — thus  denoting  the 
effect  of  his  mediation.  The  word  sponsor, 
pledge,  or  surety,  is  of  equal  significancy. 
The  better  hope  had  been  mentioned.  If  it 
were  asked  what  security  there  is  that  it  will 
be  realized,  it  might  be  answered  that  Jesus  is 
the  surety  of  the  dispensation  which  affords  or 
supports  this  hope. 

The  danger  of  becoming  surety  for  others  is 
strongly  represented,  Prov.  vi,  1;  xi,  15;  xvii. 
18 ;  XX.  16 ;  xxii.  26.  The  striking  or  joining  of 
hands  was  a  token  of  suretiship  (Job  xvii.  3). 

SWALLOW  (Prov.  xxvi.  2).  Two  different 
Hebrew  words  receive  this  name  in  our  trans- 
lation, one  of  which  appears  to  denote  the 
crane.  (See  Crane.)  The  swallow  is  a  well- 
known    bird   of    passage,    whose   instinctive 
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Ivnowledge  of  its  time  of  migration  is  used  l)y 
tlie  prophet  (Jer.  viii.  7)  to  reprove  the  in- 
fidelity of  tlie  Jews.  Prov.  xxvi.  2  })robably 
signifies  that  the  curses  uttered  against  the 
iimocent  pass  away  like  the  birds  in  their 
flight.  The  short,  broken  twittering  of  the 
swallow  is  alluded  to,  Isa.  xxxviii.  14;  but 
sus,  or  sts,  the  word  used,  is  said  to  be  the 
vernactdar  name  of  the  swift. 

SWAN  (Deut.  xiv.  IG)— a  beautiful  water 
bird,  unclean  by  the  law  (Lev.  xi.  18),  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether  some  other  bird  is  not 
intended  in  this  passage.  In  the  first  passage 
the  LXX.  render  it  the  ibis,  and  in  the  latter 
the  purple  bird,  meaning  perhaps  the  flamingo, 
or  rather  the  purple  water-hen. 

SWEAR.    (See  Oath.) 

SWEARING,  VOICE  OF.  "  If  a  soul  sin, 
and  hear  the  voice  of  swearing,  and  is  a  witness, 
whether  he  hath  seen  or  known  of  it ;  if  he  do 
not  utter  it,  then  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity" 
(licv.  v.  1).  The  import  of  this  expression  in 
the  Hebrew  is,  "hear  the  voice  of  adjuration, 
execration,  oath,  or  curse" — i.  e.,  hears  this 
voice  when  one  is  adjured  or  put  upon  his 
oath  as  a  Avitness  in  court.  The  precept  un- 
questionably relates,  not  to  the  duty  of  inform- 
ing against  a  common  swearer,  but  to  the  case 
of  one  who  is  summoned  to  give  evidence  be- 
fore the  civil  magistrate.  Judges  among  the 
Jews  had  power  to  adjure  not  only  the  wit- 
nesses, but  the  persons  suspected,  as  appears 
from  the  high  priest's  adjuring  our  Saviour, 
who  thereupon  answered,  though  he  had  before 
been  silent  (Matt,  xxvi,  63).  If  a  person 
"heard  the  voice  of  swearing" — i.  e.,  if  he  were 
adjured  by  an  oath  of  the  Lord  to  testify  what 
he  knew  in  relation  to  any  matter  of  fact  in 
question,  and  yet,  tlirough  fear  or  favour,  re- 
fused to  give  evidence,  or  gave  it  but  in  part, 
he  was  to  "bear  his  iniquity."  It  seems  to  be 
implied  that  such  a  one  should  be  considered 
in  the  sight  of  God  as  guilty  of  the  transgres- 
sion which  he  has  thus  endeavoured  to  conceal. 
(See  Oath.) 

SWEAT.     (See  Bloody  sweat,) 

SWINE  (Deut.  xiv.  8),  or  HOG,  was  un- 
clean by  the  ritual  law,  and  an  object  of 
titter  abhorrence  to  the  Jews.  Hence  the  em- 
ployment of  the  prodigal  son  implies  the 
most  contemptible  degradation  (Luke  xv.  15). 
Eating  the  flesh  of  swine  is  mentioned  among 
the  sinful  practices  of  the  Jews  (Isa.  Ixv.  •  4 ; 
Ixvi.  17).  The  filthy  habits  of  this  animal 
illustrate  one  feature  in  the  character  of 
sinners — namely,  their  fondness  to  return  to 
the  foul  practices  which  they  professed  to 
have  forsaken  (2  Pet.  ii.  22), 

The  herd  of  swine  miraculously  destroyed 
(Matt.  viii.  32)  perhaps  belonged  to  Jews, 
and  was  of  course  kept  in  violation  of  their 
o%vn  law,  not  for  being  eaten  by  themselves, 
but  for  being  sold  to  the  heathen  in  the 
vicinity,  or  to  the  troops  in  the  Roman 
garrisons  (Lev.  xi.  7). 

To  "cast  pearls  before  swine"  (Matt.  vii.  6) 
is  not  more  vain  and  wasteful  than  to  offer  the 
words  of  truth  and  wisdom  to  those  who  are 
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known  to  despise  them,  and  who  would  only 
return  the  oll'er  with  insult  and  abuse. 

SWORD.     (See  Arms.) 

SYCAMINE  (Luke  xvii.  0)— a  tree  common 
in  Egypt,  and  closely  resembling  the  mulberry 
tree  in  its  general  appearance.  Some  of  the 
ancient  translations  render  it  the  mulbeny. 

SYCAMORE  (Luke  xix.  4)— a  common  tree 
in  Judea  and  the  East  generally.  The  name 
is  applied  (though  improperly)  to  the  plane 
tree,  and  also  to  a  species  of  maple.  The 
sycamore  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  Egyptian 
fig  tree.  Its  fruit,  which  closely  resembles 
figs,  is  much  esteemed,  and  the  gathering  of  it 
was  intrusted  to  special  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
28;  Amos  vii.  14).  The  wood  was  used  for 
building,  and  though  much  less  valuable  than 
the  cedar  (1  Ki.  x.  27 ;  Isa,  ix.  10),  was  very 
durable.  Egyptian  coffins  made  of  sycamore 
wood  have  been  found  in  a  sound  state  after 
the  lapse  of  3,000  years.  It  often  grows  to  a 
great  size — at  least  in  breadth.  It  has  many 
branches,  with  large  leaves  of  a  green  and 
glossy  colour.  The  meaning  of  the  compound 
term,  sycamore,  shows  its  nature  and  species  i 
it  means  k  fig-mulberry. 

SYCHAR.    (See  Shechem.) 

SYCHEM.    (See  Shechkm.) 

SYENE  (Ezek.  xxix.  10)— a  very  ancient 
city,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  near 
the  ruins  of  which  is  the  modern  city  of 
Asican,  or  Esimn.  The  site  of  Syene  shows 
some  granite  columns  and  a  confused  mixture 
of  monuments.  Here  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Ptolemies  raised  the  temples  and  the  palaces 
which  are  found  half -buried  under  the  drifting 
sand.  Here  are  the  quarries  from  which  the 
obelisks  and  colossal  statues  of  the  Egyptian 
temples  were  dug ;  and  on  the  polished 
surface  of  some  of  the  native  rocks  are  found 
hieroglyphic  sculptured  representations  of 
Egyptian  deities.  The  stone  dug  from  these 
quarries  is  a  species  of  granite,  and  is  now 
generally  called,  from  this  region,  syenite.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  granite  by 
having  in  its  composition  hornblende  instead 
of  mica. 

SYLVANUS.    (See  Luke,  Silas.) 

SYNAGOGUE  (Matt.  xii.  9).  Though 
from  the  earliest  period  places  of  seclusion  or 
of  sacred  association  were  resorted  to  for  the 
worship  of  God,  yet  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  stated  meetings  of  the  people 
for  social  religious  services,  or  meetings  tor 
receiving  public  instruction,  w^ere  known 
among  the  Jews  before  the  captivity.  After 
that  event  such  meetings  became  common, 
and  were  called  synagogues.  They  were 
probably  held  at  first  in  private  houses  or  in 
the  open  air.  After  a  time,  however,  buildings 
were  erected  expressly  for  their  use,  and  these 
were  called  synagogues,  signifying  properly 
the  collection  of  worshippers,  but  like^vise 
the  place  of  meeting.  Iradition  says  there 
were  no  less  than  480  of  these  buildings  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  before  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Romans.  Probably  this  is  an  exaggeration. 
To  build  a  synagogue  was  considered  a  deed 
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of  piety  and  public  advantage.  Thus  the 
elders  of  the  Jews  eulogised  the  centurion, 
"Forheloveth  our  nation,  and  he  hath  built 
us  a  synagogue"  (Luke  vii.  5).  They  might 
be  built  in  any  lolace  where  there  were 
worshippers  enough  to  associate  for  the 
purpose.  If  not  enough,  it  had  a  prosenha 
or  praying  place  (Acts  xvi.  13).  There  was 
some  resemblance  between  the  construction  of 
these  synagogues  and  that  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  centre  building,  which  was  called  the 
temple,  was  furnished  with  an  ark,  or  chest, 
containing  the  copy  of  the  law  which  was  read. 
A  low  desk  or  pulpit  was  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  synagogue.  Some  of  the  seats 
were  higher  than  others,  and  were  assigned 
to  the  elders.  They  were  called  chief  or 
"upi^ermost  seats"  (Matt,  xxiii.  6).  Each 
synagogue  had  its  proper  officers.  The 
council,  to  whom  the  supreme  direction 
belonged,  consisted  of  elders,  or  aged  and 
influential  men.  The  president  of  this  council 
was  called  the  ruler,  or  "chief  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  "  (Mark  v.  22 ;  Acts  xiii.  15 ;  xviii. 
8).  Almoners  were  also  attached  to  the 
synagogue  for  the  distribution  of  its  funds. 
One  of  its  officers  is  said  to  have  been  called 
the  angel  of  the  church.  The  rulers  of  the 
synagogue  had  power  to  excommunicate  and 
to  scourge  offenders  (Matt.  x.  17;  John  xvi. 
2).  The  putting  one  out  of  the  synagogue  was 
a  punishment  greatly  dreaded  by  the  Jews — 
much  more  than  scourging.  It  would  seem 
also  that  judicial  proceedings  were  sometimes 
held  in  the  synagogues,  where  certain  offences 
were  tried,  the  punishment  of  which  was 
scourging.  The  stripes  were  inflicted  under 
the  direction  of  the  tribunal,  in  the  synagogue 
(Acts  xxii.  19;  xxvi.  11),  by  an  appointed 
person. 

When  the  apostles  were  excluded  from  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  they  held  their  religious 
meetings  in  private  houses.  Hence  we  re- 
peatedly hear  of  churches  in  houses  (Acts  ii. 
46;  V.  42;  Eom.  xvi.  5;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  CoL 
iv.  15). 

The  service  of  the  synagogue  was  as  follows : — 
The  people  being  seated,  the  minister,  or  angel 
of  the  synagogue,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
offered  up  the  public  prayers,  the  people  rising 
from  their  seats,  and  standing  in  a  posture  of 
deep  devotion  (Matt.  vi.  5;  Mark  xi.  25;  Luke 
xviii.  11, 13).  Some  of  the  prayers  are  ascribed 
to  Ezra,  and  the  following  is  a  specimen : — 

"Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  God 
of  our  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God 
of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  Great  God, 
powerful  and  tremendous,  the  High  God, 
bountifully  dispensing  benefits,  the  Creator 
and  Possessor  of  the  universe,  who  rememberest 
the  good  deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  in  thy  love 
sendest  a  Redeemer  to  those  who  are  descended 
from  them,  for  thy  name  sake,  O  King,  our 
Helper,  our  Saviour,  and  our  Shield.  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  art  the  Shield  of 
Abraham." 

The  prayers  were  nineteen  in  number,  and 
were  closed  by  reading  the  execration.  The 
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next  thing  was  the  repetition  of  their  phylac- 
teries ;  after  which  came  the  reading  of  the  law 
and  the  proi^hets.  The  former  was  divided 
into  fifty-four  sections,  with  which  were  united 
corresponding  portions  from  the  prophets  (see 
Acts  xiii.  15,  27 ;  xv.  21) ;  and  these  were 
read  through  once  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
According  to  some,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the 
portion  of  the  prophets  that  fell  in  turn  to  be 
read  was  the  very  passage  from  Joel  which 
predicted  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  that 
memorable  occasion.  After  the  return  from 
the  captivity,  an  interpreter  was  employed  in 
reading  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Neh.  viii. 
2-8),  who  interpreted  them  into  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  dialect,  which  was  then  spoken  by 
the  people.  ^  The  last  part  of  the  service  was 
the  expounding  of  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching 
from  them  to  the  people.  This  was  done  either 
by  one  of  the  officers  or  by  some  distinguished 
person  who  happened  to  be  present.  This 
happened  with  our  Saviour  (Luke  iv.  17-20), 
and  there  are  several  other  instances  recorded 
of  himself  and  his  disciples  teaching  in  the 
synagogues.  The  presiding  officer  might  call 
on  any  person  present  to  deliver  an  address 
(Matt.  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  2;  John  xviii.  20; 
Acts  xiii.  5,  15,  42 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xvii.  1-4,  10,  17 ; 
xviii.  4,  26 ;  xix.  8).^  The  whole  service 
concluded  with  a  short  prayer  or  benediction. 

SYRACUSE_  (Acts  xxviii.  12)— a  wealthy 
and  important  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island  of  Sicily.  It  was  founded  B.  c.  730,  and 
is  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of  Archi- 
medes. Syracuse  was  on  the  direct  course 
from  Malta  to  Rome ;  and  the  apostle  stopped 
there  two  or  three  days. 

SYRIA  (2  Sam.  viii.  12).  The  word  Syria, 
called  in  the  Hebrew  Aram,  from  a  son 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22),  in  its  largest  accepta- 
tion extended  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  river  Cydnus  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
from  mount  Taurus  on  the  north  to  Arabia, 
and  the  border  of  Egypt  on  the  south.  It 
was  divided  into  Syria  Pahstina,  including 
Canaan  and  Phoenicia,  Cale-Syria,  between 
two  ridges  of  mount  Lebanon,  and  Upper 
Syria.  The  last  was  known  as  Syria  in  a 
restricted  sense.  The  kings  of  these  provinces 
were  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  sometimes  subject  to  them, 
sometimes  independent,  sometimes  opposed, 
and  sometimes  in  alliance  with  them.  Syria 
was  successively  subject  to  the  Assyrian, 
Babjdonian,  Persian,  Macedonian,  Seleucidan, 
Roman,  and  Mohammedan  dominion,  to  which 
last  it  now  belongs.  Syria  and  Assyria  are 
names  of  wholly  different  derivation — the  one 
aUied  to  Tyre,  or  Sur,  as  it  is  pronounced,  and 
the  other  being  from  Asshur. 

The  leading  features  in  the  physical  aspect 
of  Syria  consist  of  the  great  mountainous 
chains  of  Lebanon,  or  Libanus,  and  Anti- 
libanus,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and 
the  great  desert  lying  on  the  south-east  and 
east.  The  valleys  are  of  great  fertility,  and 
yield  abundance  of  grain,  vines,  mulberries, 
tobacco,  olives,   excellent  fruits,  as  oranges, 
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figs,  pistachios,  &c.  The  climate  in  the  in- 
liabited  parts  is  exceedingly  fine.  Syria  is 
inhabited  by  various  descriptions  of  people, 
but  Turks  and  Greeks  form  the  basis  of  the 
population  in  the  cities.  The  only  tribes  that 
can  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  Syria  are  the 
tenants  of  the  heights  of  Lebanon.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  the  Druses  and  Maron- 
ites.  The  general  language  is  Arabic :  the 
soldiers  and  officers  of  government  speak 
Turkish.     Of  the  old  Syriac  few  traces  exist. 

No  country  was  more  celebrated  in  antiquity 
than  Syria.  In  the  south-west  was  the  land 
of  promise,  the  country  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  cradle  of  Christianity.  Phoenicia,  par- 
ticularly its  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  were 
famous  for  commerce.  Jobah  was  its  capital 
first,  and  then  Damascus,  long  the  capital  of  a 
powerful  kingdom.  Antioch  was  once  a  royal 
residence,  and  accounted  the  third  city  in  the 
world  in  wealth  and  population.  Balbec  and 
Palmyra  still  exhibit  splendid  ruins  of  their 
ancient  greatness.  Here  have  the  Assyrians, 
Jews,  Greeks,  Parthians,  Romans,  Saracens, 
the  Crusaders,  and  the  Turks,  struggled  at 
different  periods  for  possession.  Ninus,  Semir- 
arais,  Sesostris,  Alexander,  Pompey,  Antony, 
Csesar,  Titus,  Aurelian,  &c.,  at  a  later  period 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion, 
Saladin,  &c.,  and  still  more  recently  Napoleon 
and  jVIehemet  Ali,  have  in  turn  acted  a  part 
on  the  plains  of  Syria.  Ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  barbarism  now  cover  the  land,  and 
no  traces  of  its  civilization  remain. 

The  Nestorians  of  the  present  day  call  them- 
selves Si/rian  Christians,  because  they  use  the 
ancient  forms  of  worship;  and  they  possess 
the  New  Testament  in  this  language.  At 
present  the  Arabic  language  prevails  in  Syria, 
and  the  Bible  is  therefore  within  their  power. 

Sjrria  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of 
missionary  effort  known  in  our  times.  Within 
its  limits  are  to  be  found  nine-tenths  of  the 
scenes  of  the  sacred  history.    It  was  the  only 
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home  for  the  Church  for  thousands  of  years ; 
it  was  the  candlestick  for  the  only  light  which 
shone  in  a  dark  world  for  nearly  twenty  cen- 
turies ;  all  parts  of  it  have  been  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  by  his  prophets  and 
apostles;  scarcely  a  hill  or  a  valley  but  has 
resounded  with  the  song's  of  Moses,  of  David. 
and  of  Isaiah ;  while,  aoove  all,  here  was  shea 
that  blood  which  "taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
worid." 

"When  o'er  Judea's  vales  and  hills, 
Or  by  her  olive-shaded  rills, 
Thy  weaiy  footsteps  went  of  old. 
Or  walked  the  lulling  waters  bold. 
How  beauteous  were  the  marks  divine 
That  in  thy  meekness  used  to  shine- 
That  lit  thy  lonely  pathway  trod 
In  wondrous  love,  0  Lamb  of  God ! " 

The  whole  country  is  one  vast  living  commen- 
tary on  the  Word  of  God,  spread  out  for  the 
perusal  of  every  age,  and  for  the  confusion  of 
every  sceptic. 

And  if  these  coimtries  are  unrivalled  in  the 
thrilling  interest  of  their  past  history,  they  are 
equally  so  in  the  singular  features  of  their 
present  condition,  and  in  the  solemnity  of  their 
future  expectations.  Palestine,  robbed  and 
spoiled,  sits  in  desolate  widowhood  amidst  the 
dust  and  ruins  of  her  former  greatness;  and 
the  remnant  of  the  Je%vish  nation,  once  the 
entire  Church  of  God,  live  like  aliens  and 
bond-servants  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
But  if  we  have  not  read  the  Word  of  God  in 
vain,  there  is  much  of  unfulfilled  prophecy 
and  promise  scattered  along  the  whole  tract  of 
revelation,  which,  touching  and  glancing  on 
every  age,  throw  a  strong  and  cheering  light 
over  the  happy  future ;  and  faith  rests  assured 
that 

"  These  ruins  shall  be  built  again. 
And  all  this  dust  shall  rise." 

SYRIA-MAACHAH.       The   same   with 
Aram-Maachah.     (See  Arail) 
SYRO-PH(ENICIAN.    (See  Phcexicia.) 
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TAANACH  (Josh.  xii.  21),  or  TANACH 
(Josh.  xxi.  25),  was  a  city  of  Manasseh.  It 
was  not  far  from  Megiddo,  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  usually  mentioned,  and  is  about  14 
miles  from  Lejjtin. 

TAANATH-SHILOH  (Josh.  xvi.  6)-a 
place  on  the  border  of  Ephraim. 

TJiBEliAB.  — burning  (Num.  xi.  3)— an 
encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
of  Paran.  This  name  was  given  to  it  to  com- 
memorate the  judgment  by  fire  that  came  on 
the  people  for  their  murmurings  at  this  r)lace 
(Num.  xi,  3-34). 

TABERING  (Nah.  ii.  7),  It  means  here  to 
beat  on  the  lareast,  as  one  beats  a  drum  or 
tambourine. 

TABERNACLE  (Exod.  xxv.  9)  properly 
means  a  tent,  or  moveable  dwelling-place.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used.  Num.  xxiv.  5;  Job  xi.  14; 
xxii.  23;  Matt.  xvii.  4;  but  in  the  Scriptures 


generally  it  is  applied  to  the  structure  which 
was  prei)ared  by  !Moses,  under  the  di^^ne 
direction,  for  the  Jews  to  worship  in.  The 
"tabernacle  of  the  congregation"  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  7)  was  erected  by  Moses  for  his  own 
use.  In  it  he  gave  audience  to  the  people, 
heard  and  decided  controversies,  and  sought 
divine  direction.  Pi-obably  the  public  offices 
of  religion  were  also  performed  here,  and  hence 
the  name.  Another  tabernacle  was  erected  by- 
David  for  the  reception  of  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi. 
17;  IChr.  xvi.  1). 

But  the  tabernacle,  pre-eminently  so  called, 
was  built,  as  above  intimated,  by  Moses  for 
God,  partly  to  be  the  palace  of  his  presence  as 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  partly  as  the  place  of 
the  most  solemn  acts  of  public  worship.  It 
was  a  tent  after  the  fashion  of  ordinary  tents, 
constructed  with  extraordinary  magnificence 
in  every  part,  accordi:^  to  the  express  in- 
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struction  of  Jehovah,  and  evidently  with  typical 
design  and  use  (Heb,  ix.  1-8).  The  means  of 
building  it  were  furnished  in  superabundance 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people 
(Exod.  XXXV.  4-9 ;  xxxvi.  3-7),  who  had  enriched 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  they  were  directed  to  take  as  a  remuner- 
ation for  their  labour  (Exod.  iii.  21,  22).  (See 
Borrow,  Spoil.)  The  oversight  of  the  work 
was  intrusted  to  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  who 
were  endued  with  high  artistic  genius  for  that 
purpose  (Exod.  xxxi.  1-6).  The  plan,  _  size, 
materials,  furniture,  &c.,  to  the  most  minute 
particular,  were  revealed  to  Moses  in  mount 
Sinai  (Exod.  xxv.  9-40).  The  whole  space 
enclosed  for  the  tabernacle  was  150  feet  by  75. 
This  space  was  surrounded  by  fine  linen 
curtains,  nearly  8  feet  in  height,  and  hung  from 
brazen  or  bronze  pillars.  They  were  secured  by 
rods  or  cords  attached  to  the  top,  and  stretched 
so  as  to  fasten  to  pins  in  the  ground,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  cut.  The  pillars  w'ere 
shod  with  brass,  their  capitals  were  plated 
with  silver,  and  they  had  silver  hooks,  over 
which  silver  rods  were  laid  to  connect  the 
pillars.  Twenty  of  these  pillars  or  columns 
were  on  each  side,  and  ten  on  each  end.  The 
entrance  or  gate  of  the  court  was  closed  with  a 
curtain  of  different  colour  and  texture  from  the 
rest,  stretched  on  four  of  the  pillars,  and  so 
hung  as  to  be  drawn  up  or  let  down  at  pleasure 
(Exod.  xxvii.  9-18), 


At  the  upi)er  part  of  this  enclosure,  and 
facing  the  entrance,  was  the  tabernacle  pro- 
l)erly  so  called— represented  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  above  cut.  This  was  45  by  15  feet,  and 
15  feet  high.  The  sides  and  rear  were  enclosed 
with  boards,  and  the  front  was  open.  Over 
the  top  was  thrown  a  rich,  gorgeous  fabric,  of 
various  materials,  the  connection  and  dis- 
position of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  covering,  are  prescribed  with  the  utmost 
minuteness  (Exod.  xxvi.  1-30).  There  were, 
in  fact,  four  coverings, — the  first  and  innermost 
of  fine  linen  or  cotton ;  the  second,  above  it,  of 
goats'  hair,  or  cashmere ;  the  third  of  rams' 
skins  dyed  red,  or  morocco ;  and  the  fourth  and 
last,  or  weather  co veiling,  of  badgers'  skins,  or 
rather  of  seals'  skins — a  species  of  shagreen,  to 
jjrotect  the  fabric  from  sands  and  storms.  The 
entrance  or  door  of  the  tabernacle  was  covered 
with  a  beautifully  embroidered  curtain,  sus- 
pended on  five  coluums.     The  interior  was 
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subdivided  into  two  apartments,  and  separated 
each  from  the  other  by  a  richly -wrought  curtain 
hanging  entirely  across,  and  reaching  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  This  was  called  "the  veil," 
or  "  second  veil"  (Heb.  ix.  3),  because  the  first 
entrance  was  also  curtained.  The  outer  apart- 
ment was  called  the  holy  place,  or  sanctuary, 
or  the  first  tabernacle,  and  the  inner  was  the 
second  tabernacle,  or  the  most  holy  place,  or 
the  hohest  of  all  (Heb.  ix.  2-8). 

In  the  court  there  were — 1.  The  altar  of 
burnt  offering,  which  stood  near  the  centre  of 
the  enclosure.  (See  Altar.)  2.  The  brazen 
laver  (Exod.  xxx.  18,  corresponding  to  the 
molten  sea,  1  Ki.  vii.  23),  which  stood  between 
the  altar  and  the  tabernacle,  in  its  shape  re- 
sembling an  urn.  It  contained  water  for 
washing  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  priests  when 
they  were  about  to  enter  the  sanctuary. 

As  to  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  itself, 
there  was — ^1.  The  golden  candlestick,  standing 
on  the  left  of  a  person  entering  the  sanctuary 
(see  Candlestick)  ;  2.  The  table  of  show- 
bread,  opposite  to  the  candlestick  (see  Bread)  : 
3.  The  altar  of  incense,  between  the  show-bread 
and  the  candlestick,  and  in  front  of  the  ark 
(see  Altar)  ;  and,  4.  Behind  the  veil,  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  (see  Ark). 

The  tabernacle  and  ijis  court  wer,e  finished 
with  perfect  exactness,  according  to  the  pattern 
or  model  supernaturally  revealed  to  Moses 
(Heb.  viii.  5).  The  silver  and  gold  used  in  its 
construction  (to  say  nothing  of  the  brass  or 
copper,  the  wood,  the  curtains  and  canopies, 
the  furniture,  &c.),  must  have  amounted  to  a 
very  large  sum. 

When  it  was  finished  it  was  consecrated, 
with  very  solemn  and  imposing  rites,  to  the 
service  of  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxx.  23-33 ;  xl.  9-11 ; 
Heb.  ix.  21). 

While  passing  through  the  wilderness,  the 
tabernacle  was  always  pitched  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp.  The  tents  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
surrounded  it  in  appointed  order ;  and  at  some 
distance  from  them ,  the  residue  of  the  tribes, 
in  four  great  divisions,  consisting  of  three  tribes 
each,  and  each  division  with  its  appropriate 
name  and  standard  or  banner  (Num.  ii.  2-29). 
The  tabernacle  and  its  furniture  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  conveniently  taken  down, 
transported,  and  set  up  again ;  and  particular 
individuals  or  classes  had  their  respective 
duties  assigned  to  them.  Every  encampment 
and  removal,  and  even  the  order  of  the  march, 
were  directed  expressly  by  Jehovah.  On  the 
day  the  tabernacle  was  completed  God  revealed 
himself  in  a  cloud,  which  overshadowed  and 
filled  it.  By  this  cloud  assuming  the  shape  of 
a  pillar  or  column,  their  subsequent  course  was 
governed.  When  it  rested  over  the  tent,  the 
people  always  rested ;  and  when  it  moved,  the 
tabernacle  Avas  taken  down,  and  tlie  whole  host 
followed  wherever  it  led.  In  the  night  this 
cloud  became  bright  like  ^  i^illar  of  tire,  and 

S receded  them  in  like  manner  (Exod.  xl.  34-38; 
Tum.  ix.  15-23).  When  the  journeyings  of  the 
people  were  ended,  and  they  entered  Canaan, 
the  tabernacle  was  erected  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  iv. 
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19),  where  it  continued  until  the  country  was 
subdued,  and  then  it  was  removed  to  Shiloh 
(1  Sam.  i.  3),  where  it  stood  between  300  and 
400  years.  It  was  thence  removed  to  Nob  (1 
Sam.  xxi.  1-9),  and  thence,  in  the  reign  of 
David,  to  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xxi.  29),  where  it  was 
at  the  commencement  of  Solomon's  reign  (2 
Chr.  i.  1-13) ;  and  when  the  temple  was  finished, 
the  sacred  fabric,  with  its  vessels  and  furniture, 
was  removed  into  it.  For  a  time  there  was  a 
double  service :  Zadok  officiated  at  Gibeon ; 
and  there  was  another  service  in  Jerusalem, 
where  the  ark  was. 

The  tabernacle  was  a  typical  erection.  Its 
holy  of  holies,  in  which  were  God's  thi'one  and 
its  attendant  cherubim,  in  which,  too,  was  the 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  represented 
lieaven.  The  veil  that  concealed  it  from 
public  gaze,  and  which  was  of  a  blue  colour, 
was  the  emblem  of  that  sky  through  which  the 
Saviour  passed  when  he  entered  into  the 
presence  of  God  for  tts.  The  outer  court,  where 
the  sacrifice  was  offered,  whose  blood  was 
carried  into  the  most  holy  place,  was  the  type 
of  this  world,  where  the  great  sacrifice  for  man 
Was  slain.  As  the  high  priest,  having  slain  the 
sacrifice,  took  its  blood  and  passed  beyond  the 
veil  into  the  inmost  shrine,  so  Jesus,  with  his 
own  blood,  has  entered  into  heaven  itself,  to 
plead  our  cause  and  secure  our  salvation  (Heb. 
ix.  24).  (See  Temple.)  Other  typical  points 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  form,  materials, 
and  colours  employed— acacia  wood  being 
the  symbol  of  what  is  indestructible,  gold 
the  image  of  heavenly  light,  and  the  colours 
symbolizing  the  various  divine  perfections; 
blue  representing  heaven,  the  throne  of  God. 
Jehovah  was  king,  and  in  another  aspect 
the  tabernacle  was  a  magnificent  palace — 
his  royal  habitation  among  his  people.  Its 
erection  implied  the  possession  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  no  small  mechanical  skill. 

The  worshippers  of  the  heathen  gods  had 
tabernacles  (Amos  v.  26),  the  idea  of  which 
they  probably  took  from  the  Jews.  These 
tabernacles  were  probably  portable,  carried 
upon  the  shoulders,  and  they  contained  the 
idol. 

Tabernacle  o'f  Testimony  (Exod.  xxxviii. 
21),  Tabernacle  op  Witness  (Num.  xvii.  7, 8). 
These  terms  may  refer  to  the  law,  which  was 
deposited  in  the  tabernacle,  and  which  testified 
to  God's  authority  and  holiness  (Exod.  xxv. 
21) ;  or  they  may  refer  to  the  revelations 
which  God  made  of  himself  in  the  tabernacle, 
and  by  which  he  testified  his  presence  and 
majesty  in  the  most  sublime  and  mysterious 
manner. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of.    (See  Feasts.) 

TABlTKA-gazelle-oT  DORCAS-a.  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  Christ,  dwelling  at  Joppa,  emi- 
nent for  good  works  and  Christian  benevolence. 
ji  Her  sickness  and  death  were  a  cause  of  deep 
[^  sorrow  to  the  saints  dwelling  at  Joppa,  and 
[  afforded  Peter  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
I  many  to  believe  on  the  name  of  Christ,  through 
the  display  of  the  miraculous  power  vouchsafed 
to  him  by  his  ascended  Lord.    Sad  was  the 
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scene  that  awaited  him  on  his  arrival,   the 

widows  weeping  and  showing  the  garments 
which  Dorcas  had  made.  Peter  kneeled  down 
and  prayed;  and  in  the  assurance  of  that 
prayer  being  answered,  commanded  Tabitha 
to  arise.  At  once  she  opened  lier  eyes,  and 
Peter  gave  her  his  hand,  and  lifted  her  up,  and 

Presented  her  alive  to  the  saints  and  widows, 
'he  surprise  and  joy  to  those  around  must 
have  been  very  great,  when  the  life  of  one  so 
useful  and  so  beloved  among  them  was  restored. 
No  wonder  that  many  believed  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Tabitha's  history  has  afforded  a 
bright  example  to,  and  has  been  followed  by, 
many  in  the  past  ages  of  the  Church,  and  it 
still  stands  on  record,  and  will  to  the  end 
of  time,  as  an  ensample  of  what  a  Christian's 
practice  ought  to  be. 

TABLE  (1  Sam.  xx.  29).  The  table  of 
ancient  times  was  nothing  but  a  circular  skin, 
or  piece  of  leather  spread  upon  the  matted  or 
carpeted  floor ;  and  this,  at  nome  as  well  as  by 
the  way,  answers  for  table  and  cloth.  Near 
the  edges  of  this  leathern  triay  there  are  holes 
or  loops,  through  which,  when  the  meal  is 
completed,  a  cord  is  drawn,  by  means  of  which 
the  whole  affair  is  compressed  into  a  small 
compass,  and  hung  upon  a  naih  Some  have 
thought  that  this  is  the  pavilion  mentioned  in 
Jer.  xliii.  10.     (See  Bread.) 

The  nearest  approach  to  what  we  call  a  table 
is  a  mere  stool,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  leather  we  have  mentioned.  This  might 
be  intended  in  Judg.  i.  7,  where  Adoni-bezek 
speaks  of  threescore  and  ten  kings  who  gathered 
their  meat  under  his  table.  Its  only  use  is  to 
hold  the  principal  dish,  or  dishes.  There  have 
been  seen  among  the  Arabian  nobles,  and  in 
cities,  long  tables.  These,  however,  were  only 
»  span  high,  and  not  a  yard  wide,  and  were 
entirely  uncovered,  and  usually  held  nothing 
but  the  dishes.  More  frequently  all  such  con- 
veniences are  wanting,  and  the  dishes  stand  on 
the  leather. 

Instead  of  a  tablecloth,  there  is  spread 
round  the  leathern  tray  a  long  cloth,  or  two 
such  cloths,  of  a  dark  colour,  which  prevent 
the  soiling  of  the  carpet.  Among  poorer 
people  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  every 
one  uses  his  handkerchief,  by  way  of  napkin. 
Instead  of  plates  there  are  set  thin  round 
cakes,  of  a  coarse  kind. 

After  the  captivity  raised  tables'  like  ours 
became  tfommon,  and  the  Persian  practice  of 
reclining  on  couches  at  meals  was  intro- 
duced. (For  the  manner  of  sitting,  see  Eat, 
Seats.) 

TABLES,  TO  SERVE,  (Actsvi.  2).  This 
expression  may  denote  attention  to  the  pecuni- 
ary or  secular  affairs  of  the  Church  (Matt.  xxi. 
12|;  xxv.  27),  or,  more  strictly,-  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  context,  it  may  relate  to  the 
oversight  of  the  distribution  of  the  charity  of 
the  Church  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
infant  church  at  Jerusalem. 

Table,  writing.     (See  BOOK.)' 

TABLET.     (See  Book.) 

TABOR,  MOUNT  (Judg.  iv.  6)-Ji  lime- 
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stone  mountain  which  rises  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  about  50  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem  and  6  miles  from  Nazareth. 
Its  shape  resembles  a  cone  with  the  point 
struck  off,  the  summit  presenting  a  level  area 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  eighth 
of  a  mile  in  breadth.  This  area  was  once 
enclosed,  and  probably  fortified,  as  there  are 
the  ruins  of  a  thick  wall  of  solid  masonrj''  and 
bastions  all  around  the  circumference  of  it,  and 
the  foundations  of  private  dwellings  within. 
The  height  of  the  mount  is  variously  estimated 
from  1,000  feet  to  3  miles.  By  some  the  esti- 
mate is  made  from  the  time  taken  to  ascend, 
and  by  others  from  the  actual  measurement  of 
the  circuitous  path,  which  may  be  pursued  on 
horseback  even  to  the  summit.  The  declivities 
on  every  side  are  covered  to  the  very  top  with 
verdure  and  clumps  of  trees — oaks,  olives,  and 
sycamores— interspersed  with  a  rich  variety  of 
plants  and  flowers.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Tabor  is  described  bjr  all  travellers  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration.  It  overtops 
all  the  neighbouring  hills  (Jer.  xlvi.  18).  On 
the  west  is  the  noble  expanse  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; beneath  are  spread  the  beautiful 
plains  of  Esdraelon  and  Galilee ;  while  in  the 
distance  appear  Carmel,  and  the  heights  of 
Samaria  and  Gilboa.  Eastward,  30  miles  off, 
is  the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  and  north  are  the  snow- 
covered  peaks  of  Lebanon.  Thje  modern  name 
of  Tabor  is  Jebel  et  Tdr. 

On  this  mountain  Barak  encamped  with 
10,000  of  the  men  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  with  Siserfi  (Judg.  iv.  6, 
12,  14),  and  here,  according  to  tradition,  was 
the  wonderful  scene  of  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ  (Matt.  xvii.  1).  Yet  not  only  is; there 
no  authority  for  believing  Tabor  to  be  the 
spot,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  both  before, 
during,  and  after  Christ's  time,  the  top  of 
the  hill  was  occupied  by  a  town  and  a  Koman 
garrison,  and  therefore  had  neither  the  re- 
quisite space  nor  seclusion  which  Jesus  en- 
joyed on  "an  high  mountain  apart"  (Matt, 
xvii.  1). 

TABOE- — a  Levitical  .city  in  Zebulun  (1 
Chr.  vi.  77),  otherwise  qalled  Chisloth-Tabor. 

Tabor,  plain  op  (1  Sam.  x.  3),  should  be 
rendered  oak  of  Tabor. 

TABRET  (Gen.  xxxi.  27)— an  instrument  of 
music,  and  used  in  the  East  at  the  present  day, 
and  called  dift,  was  formed  and  played  like 
the  modern  tambourine.     (See  Music). 

TACHES  (Exod.  xxvi.  6,  11)— in  modem 
English,  tacks,  ch  and  k  being  interchangeable, 
as  in  wake,  watch — w.ere  hooks  or  clasps  of 
gold  and  copper,  used  in  connecting  the  cup- 
tains  of  the  tabernacle, 

TACHMONITE  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8).  "The 
Tachmonite  that  sat  in  the  seat,  chief  among 
the  captains,"  is  called  in  1  Chr.  xi.  11  "Jasho- 
beam,  an  Hachmonite,  the  chief  of  the  captains," 
or  "  so»  of  Hachmoni,"  in  the  margin.  Some 
connect  the  word  with  the  Hebrew  Hhakam, 
and  render,  "  sat  in  the  seat  of  wisdom ;"  others 
figain  Bay  that  the  words  sat  in  the  seat  are 
ill  Hebrew  a  wrong  separation  of  the  name  Jjish- 
G;iO 
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obeara.    Jashobeam,    the    Hachmonite,  was 
probably  the  true  name  of  the  hero. 

TACKLING  (Isa.  xxxiii.  23;  Acts  xxvii. 
19).  Strictly,  in  the  former  passage,  it  is  used 
for  the  ropes  attached  to  the  mast;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  used  loosely,  and  imports  the  sails, 
cordage,  baggage,  and  indeed  all  the  instru- 
ments of  sailing,  except  the  anchors,  or  what 
was  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
ship.     (See  Ships.) 

TADMOE  (1  Ki.  ix.  18)— signifying  paJm 
tree — an  ancient  city,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Solomon,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
magnificent  cities  of  the  world.  It  was  situ- 
ated about  100  miles  east  of  Damascus,  20  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  120  from  Aleppo,  on  a 
kind  of  island,  separated  from  the  habitable 
earth  by  an  ocean  of  barren  sands.  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  who  conquered  it,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Palmyra,. or  the  city  of  ixihns,  because 
of  its  position  amid  palm  groves.  There  is  ex- 
tant a  folio  volume  with  fifty  plates,  illustrat- 
ing the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city.  Its  desolate 
situation  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  arid  plain, 
its  high  antiquity,  and  its  almost  countless 
remains  of  architectural  splendour,  claim  for 
it  the  first  attention  among  the  famous  monu- 
ments of  past  ages.  At  present  it  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  a  fores*  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
erect  and  fallen.  So  numerous  are  they  that 
the  spectator  is  at  a  loss  to  reduce  them  to  any 
order,  or  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  they 
were  designed.  Of  all  the  ruins  those  of  the 
temple  of  the  sun  are  the  most  magnificent. 

Situated  on  the  great  commercial  thorough- 
fare between  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  it  is 
probable  that  Tadmor  was  a  place  of  impor- 
tance long  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
was  used  by  him  for  purposes  of  commercial 
enterprise.  Queen  Zenobia  made  it  her  capital ; 
but  Aurelian  destroyed  it,  A.  D.  273.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  the  present  ruins  belong  to  differ- 
ent and  far-distant  ages.  The  place  is  now 
occupied  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  huts,  or 
hovels,   which  afford  shelter   to  a  few  wild 

TAHAPANES  (Jer.  ii.  16),  TEHAPH- 
NEHES  (Ezek.  xxx.  18),  TAHPANHES 
(Jer.  xliii.  7),  or  HANES  (Isa.  xxx.  4).  These 
several  names  were  given  to  an  Egyptian  city, 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  JDaphnce,  not  far  from 
Pelusium.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  important 
place,  containing  a  palace  of  the  king  (Jer. 
xUii.  9).  Thither  the  Jews  under  Johanan  fled 
from  the -;  Chaldeans,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,;  but  were  pursued  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  who  established  his 
throne  there,  in  accordance  mth  Jeremiah's 
prophecy,  Jeremiah  is  supposed  to  have  died 
there. 

TAHPENES  (1  Ki.  xi.  18-20)— the  queen  of 
that  Pharaoh  who  gave  Hadad  of  Eclom  his 
sister-in-law  as  wife.  She  has  not  been  in 
?.ny  way  identified. 

TAIL — the  jjroper  translation  of  the  sacri- 
ficial term  rendered  "i-ump"  in  our  version, 
as  in  Exod.  xxix.  22.  The  tail  of  some  kinds 
gf  Syrian  sheep  is  a  mass  of  fat,  sometimes 
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twenty  pounds  in  weight.  A  small  vehicle 
with  wheels  is  put  under  it  to  save  it  and 
ease  the  animal.  Hence  the  occuirence  of  the 
term  in  sacrificial  statute. 

TALENT.     (See  Measures.) 

TALITHA-CUMI  (Mark  v.  41)-a  phrase 
£n  the  SyriaB-Chaldaic  language,  the  literal 
translation  of  which  is  given  by  the  evangelist, — 
*'  Damsel  (or  maiden),  arise." 

TA'MA'R—pabn  tree — wife  of  Judah's  two 
Bons  in  succession,  Er  and  Onan.  She  seduced 
her  father-in-law  by  a  wily  trick.  As  his  other 
son  Shelah  was  reckoned  too  young  to  be  her 
husband,  she  was,  on  discovery,  sentenced  to 
be  burned  alive ;  but  the  sentence  was  remitted, 
and  she  bore  twin  sons,  Pharez  and  Zarah. 
Also  a  daiighter  of  David,  and  full  sister  of 
Absalom,  violated  by  her  half-brother  Ammon. 
The  crime  wrought  sad  havoc  in  David's 
household.  Another  Tamar  was  daughter  of 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv.  7). 

TAMAR  (Ezek.  xlvii.  19)— a  place  on  the 
Bouth-eastern  border  of  Judah,  either  the  place 
fully  named  Hazezon-tamar  or  Engedi,  or 
another  place  to  the  south  of  Hebron, 

TAMMUZ,  or  THE  TAMMUZ  (Ezek.  viii. 
14) — probably  the  same  with  the  Adonis  of 
Grecian  mythology ;  a  pagan  idol,  the  rites  of 
whose  worship  were  in  the   highest   de^'ree 


obscene.  The  female  devotees  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  most  frenzied  grief  in  consefpience  of 
the  death  of  the  fal)led  Adonis,  and  prostitution 
was  to  them  a  religious  duty.  The  festival 
was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun. 
Adonis  is  simply  the  Hebrew  Adonai,  or  Lord, 
having  the  same  meaning  as  Baal.  It  is  thus 
truly  and  vividly  described  by  Milton : — 

"Thammuz  came  next  behind. 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allui'ed 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  liis  fate 
In  amorous  diitiea  all  a  siminier's  day; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ban  purple  to  the  sea,  supposftd  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded;  the  love-talo 
Infected  Sion'a  daughters  with  like  heat; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  Tision  led. 
His  eye  survey'd  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah." 

(See  Jealousy,  Image  op  ;  Month.) 

TAPESTRY  (Prov.  xxxl  22)— cloth  woven 
or  ^^Tought  with  figures. 

TAPPUAH  (Josh.  XV.  34).  There  were 
evidently  two  cities  of  this  name — one  in  the 
Sliepelah  or  low  country  of  Judah,  towards 
the  Mediterranean;  the  other  belonging  to 
Ephraim,  on  the  border  of  Manasseh,  and 
most  probably  the  En-tappuah  of  Josh.  .wii.  7. 
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TARES  (Matt.  xiii.  25).  This  term  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  darnel,  still  known  in  eastern 
countries.  Its  resem- 
blance to  wheat  is  very- 
exact,  but  some  of  its 
properties  are  highly 
pernicious.  Because  a 
liice  eye  only  could  de- 
tect the  difference,  tares 
and  wheat  were  suffer- 
ed both  to  grow  until 
the  harvest.  The  ser- 
vants in  this  parable 
asked  leave  to  pull  the 
tares;  but  the  master 
Tares.  ^^i^,   "Nay,    lest    while 

ye  gather  up  the  tares, 
ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them"  (Matt, 
xiii.  29).  Travellers  describe  the  process  of 
pulling  up  this  grass,  and  separating  it  from 
the  genuine  grain,  and  their  descriptions  per- 
fectly accord  with  the  language  of  our  Saviour 
in  the  parable. 
TARGET.  (See  Aemour.) 
TARSHISH  (Isa.  xxiii.  1),  or  THAR- 
SHISH  (1  Ki.  X.  22).  It  has  been  imagined 
that  some  place  of  this  name  existed  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  or  among  the  southern 
ports  of  Asia,  with  which  the  ships  of  Hiram 
and  Solomon  traded  in  "gold  and  silver, 
ivory  and  apes,  and  peacocks"  (2  Chr.  ix.  21). 
It  is  said  that  once  in  every  three  years  these 
ships  completed  a  voyage,  and  brought  home 
their  merchandise.  Hence  it  is  inferred  the 
place  with  which  they  traded  must  have  been 
distant  from  Judea;  or,  that  after  visiting 
Tarshish,  and  procuring  what  it  furnished, 
they  traded  with  other  and  more  distant  ports, 
and  accomplished  the  whole  in  three  years. 

But  Tarshish  was  a  famous  city  and  port 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  was  the  name 
also  of  a  river  and  a  territory.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  renders  it  by  Carthage,  the  Vulgate 
often  by  "  sea,"  and  the  Targum  occa- 
sionally by  Africa.  Jonah  fled  to  Tarshish, 
in  the  opposite  direction  of  Nineveh.  The 
navy  of  Solomon  sailed  to  it  along  with  the 
fleet  of  Hiram  of  Tyre,  Tarshish  being  a 
Phoenician  colony,  (Isa.  xxxiii.)  The  voyage 
through  the  Mediterranean  to  Tarshish  was 
made  by  the  largest  ships  of  those  days, 
so  that  vessels  of  a  large  tonnage  were  called 
"ships  of  Tarshish,"  just  as  we  speak  of  an 
Indiaman  or  a  seventy-four  (Isa.  ii.  IG ;  xxiii. 
1, 14 ;  Ixvi.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  25).  Ships  return- 
ing from  Tarshish  heavily  laden,  and  beating 
up  the  Mediterranean,  were  liable  to  be  re- 
tarded and  "broken"  by  an  east  wind  (Ps. 
xlviii.  7;  Ezek.  xxvii.  26).  Tarshish,  called 
Tartesus  by  the  Greeks,  was  rich  in  the  pre- 
cious metals— as  Ezekiel  says,  "all  riches, 
.silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead."  Their  opulence  is 
often  referred  to  by  classical  writers ;  and  in 
later  Roman  times  40,000  miners  were  at  work, 
and  25,000  drachmas  of  silver  was  the  yield  to 
the  Roman  republic.  The  principal  difficulty 
about  the  locality  of  Tarshish  lies  in  the  com- 
parison of  1  Ki.  xxii.  48  with  2  Chr.  xx.  '30, 
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In  the  book  of  Kings  the  ships  which  Jehosh- 
aphat  built  on  the  Red  Sea  for  sailing  to 
Ophir,  are  called  ships  of  Tarshish,  large,  like 
those  that  were  employed  in  the  Tarshish 
trade;  but  in  the  book  of  Chronicles  they  are 
said  to  have  been  built  "to  go  to  Tarshish." 
Similarly  1  Ki.  ix.  3,  compared  with  2  Chr. 
ix.  21.  Various  methods  of  reconciliation  have 
been  proposed — even  a  conjecture  that  the 
ships  built  on  the  Red  Sea  were  carried  across 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  launched  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  probability  is  that  some 
copyist  of  Chronicles  mistook  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  "ships  of  Tarshish,"  and,  thinking 
that  they  must  be  ships  intended  to  sail  to 
Tarshish,  so  Worded  the  clause.     (See  Ships.) 

TARSUS  (Acts  xxi.  39)  -the  chief  town  of 
the  ancient  Cilicia,  and  the  birthplace  of  the 
apostle  Paul — was  situated  on  the  river  Cydnus, 
about  6  miles  from  its  mouth,  and,  like  Alex- 
andria, was  celebrated  both  for  its  commerce 
and  literature.  When  Cilicia  became  a  Roman 
province,  Tarsus  received  from  the  emperor 
Augustus  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  colony. 
Hence  Paul  speaks  of  himself  sls  fi'ee-born,  and 
claims  the  immunities  of  a  Roman  citizen 
(Acts  xxii.  28).  The  privileges  of  this  city 
made  it  the  resort  of  many  wealthy  and 
learned  men,  and  was  the  (^ccasion  of  its  rising 
to  great  commercial  eminence,  and  to  be  highly 
distinguished  as  a  seat  of  learning.  In  regard 
to  the  latter,  profane  historians  say  that  in 
philosophy  and  polite  literature  the  schools  of 
Tarsus  even  excelled  those  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria.  Paul  was  indebted  to  his  native 
city  not  only  for  his  privileges  of  Roman 
citizenship,  but  for  his  literary  acquirements. 

TARTAK  (2  Ki.  xvii.  31)— a  god  of  the 
Avites,  settled  in  Samaria,  said  to  be  wor- 
shipped under  the  fo:fm  of  an  ass. 

TARTAN  (2  Ki.  xviii.  17 ;  Isa.  xx.  1)  may 
be,  like  the  other  names  Rabsaris  and  Rab- 
shakeh,  an  official  title,  and  may  mean  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

TAVERNS.     (See  Three  Taveri^s.) 

TAXING  (Luke  ii.  1),  Eor  the  connection 
of  Cyrenius  with  this  taxing,  see  Cyrenius. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  statement 
of  the  evang6list  on  a  variety  of  grounds. 
It  is  said  that  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
history  informs  us  of  nothing  beyond  the 
censuses  of  single  provinces ;  that  admitting  a 
general  census  of  the  empire  to  have  occurred, 
it  could  not  have  been  taken  in  Judea  at  the 
time  Jesus  was  born,  because  Judea  during 
the  reign  of  Herod  was  not  a  Roman  province ; 
that  if  such  a  census  were  taken  in  Judea  by 
the  Romans,  they  would  not  have  obliged 
Joseph  to  travel  to  the  city  of  his  ancestors, 
because  their  rule  was  to  take  the  census  in  the 
place  of  actual  residence;  that  the  journeying 
of  Mary  to  be  enrolled,  considering  her 
situation,  is  doubtful ;  aud  that,  even  if  a 
census  was  taken  at  about  the  time  Christ  Avas 
born,  Luke,  in  affinning  that  it  occurred  dm-ing 
the  procuratorship  of  Quirinus,  under  whom  a 
census  was  actually  taken  ten  years  later,  has 
ftt  least  confounded  the  two. 
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First,  as  for  a  general  census,  aside  from  the 
testimony  of  Luke,  we  have  the  witness  of  two 
other  writers,  Cassiodorus  and  Suidas.  Both 
indeed  were  Christians,  and  Hved  in  a  later  age. 
Still,  from  the  fact  that  Cassiodorus  mentions 
the  survey  of  the  empire  in  addition  to  the 
census,  and  that  Suidas  relates  the  appointment 
of  twenty  men  to  take  it,  and  comments  upon 
the  wisdom  of  Augustus  in  respect  to  it.  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  have  obtained  this 
information  from  other  sources  than  Luke's 
gospel. 

In  respect  to  the  Objection  that  a  Roman 
census  in  Judea  could  not  have  been  taken  till 
Judea  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
which  did  not  occur  till  the  year  759,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  the  impossibility  affirmed 
is  a  mere  assumption.  We  admit  that  in  the 
kingdoms  of  allies  a  milder  and  iri  some 
instances  a  very  mild  form  of  taking  it  was 
observed.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case 
in  the  census  of  Palestine  under  Herod,  and 
with  a  people  so  much  inclined  to  revolt  as 
the  Jews.  Probably  the  execution  of  it  was 
intrusted  as  much  as  possible  to  Herod  and 
his  officers.  The  character  of  Herod  as  a  rex 
Socius  presents  no  difficulty.  The  Clitae, 
although  governed  by  their  own  princes,  were 
still  included  in  the  Roman  census.  Besides, 
the  relation  of  Herod  to  Rome  leaves  scarcely 
room  for  a  doubt  in  respect  to  the  possibility 
of  a  Roman  census  in  his  kingdom.  Pompey 
had  already  levied  a  tribute  upon  the*  Jews. 
Two  edicts  of  Julius  Caesar  in  respect  to  ta'xa- 
tion  are  also  preserved  by  Josephus,  Antiq. 
xiv.  10.  5,  6,  The  latter  of  these  is  generally 
misunderstood.  It  clearly  speaks  of  a  double 
tax ;  the  first,  a  yearly  one,  the  amount  of 
which  is  not  given,  and  which  not  improbably 
may  have  been  a  poll  tax;  the  other  a  land 
tax,  as  appears  from  the  requirement  of  a 
fourth  part  of  what  was  sown. 

But  why  is  it  not  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
especially  since  he  has  given  an  account  of  the 
census  under  Quirinus ;  and  the  history  of  the 
latter  shows  that  the  Jews  would  not  be  likely, 
in  the  time  of  Herod,  to  endure  quietly  a 
Roman  census?  The  answer  is,  that  there 
was  a  great  dissimilarity  between  these  two 
censuses.  Both,  indeed,  in  the  last  instance, 
were  set  on  foot  by  Augustus  Caesar.  But  the 
former,  aside  from  its  probably  milder  form, 
was  taken  under  the  direction  ei  Herod,  while 
the  latter  was  taken  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Roman  officer,  Quirinus.  The 
former  appeared  to  guarantee  the  relative 
independence  of  Judea;  while  the  latter  was 
connected  with  the  subjugation  of  Judea  to 
the  immediate  government  of  Rome.  The 
importance  of  these  two  censuses,  in  respect 
to  the  political  state  of  Judea,  was  therefore 
widely  different ;  aftd  hence  Josephus  might 
very  propei'ly  mention  the  more  important 
one  under  Quirinus,  and  take  no  notice  of 
the  one  imder  Herod. 

The  objection  that  if  a  Roman  census  had 
been  taken  in  Judea,  Joseph  and  Mary  would 
have  been  enrolled  in  Nazareth,  the  place  of 
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their  residence,  instead  of  BethlehemJ  needs 
but  a  brief  consideration.  This  was  a  pro- 
vincial census,  not  a  census  of  Roman  citizens. 
Aiigustus  respects  as  far  as  possible  the  Jewish 
nationality.  One  of  its  most  prominent 
features,  the  ancient  division  according  to 
lineage,  is  made  the  basis  on  which  it  is 
executed.  Then,  too,  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
to  be  regarded.  If  this  was  a  census,  taken 
with  reference  to  the  better  raising  of  the 
poll-tax,  what  easier  or  more  effective  mode  of 
taking  it  than  through  the  connection  of  the 
public  genealogical  registers?  That  Joseph 
should  journey  to  Bethlehem  on!  such  an 
occasion  is  therefore  just  what  we  should 
expect.  Though  ordered  by  Roman  authority, 
it  was  executed  according  to  Jewish  custom. 
Some  little  property  may  have  belonged  to 
Joseph  or  Mary  in  Bethlehem. 

Lastly,  the  objection  based  on  the'  account 
of  Luke,  that  Mary  accompanied  her  husband 
to  Bethlehem,  is  the  most  insignificant  of 
all.  Even  admitting  that  no  legal  necessity 
compelled  her  to  make  the  journey,  who  in 
our  day  is  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with 
her  feelings  and  relations  to  be  sure  it  would 
not  be  made?  It  is  at  least  as  probable  that 
Mary,  in  the  excitement  and  disturbance 
attending  a  census,  would  rather  prefer  to  be 
with  her  natural  protector,  Joseph,  than  to 
remain  at  home. 

TEARS  (Ps.  Ivi.  8).  Allusion  is  supposed 
to  be  made  in  this  passage  to  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, Avhich  was  preserved  among  the  Romans, 
of  collecting  the  falling  tears  of  mourners  at 
funerals,  and  putting  them  into  a  bottle  or 
urn,  called  a  lachnjmatory  or  tear-bottle.  These' 
vessels  were  afterwards  fixed  upon  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  dead — thus  seeming  to  preserve  » 
memorial  of  the  affection  and  grief  of  the  sur- 
vivors. 

TEBETH.  (See  Month.) 

TEETH.  (See  Tooth.) 

TEHAPHNEHES.    (See  Tahapanes.) 

TEIL  TREE  (Isa.  vi.  13).  Though  the 
original  word  in  this  passage  is  rendered  oak, 
it  is  generally  supposed,  from  the  connection, 
that  the  lime  or  linden  is  here  meant.  Per- 
haps two  different  species  of  the  oak  may  be 
intended. 

TEKEL.     (See  Mene.) 

TEKOA  (2  Chr.  xi.  6),  or  TEKOAH  (2 
Sam.  xiv.  2) — a  city  of  Judah,  south-east  of 
Jerusalem,  and  »  few  miles  from  Bethlehem, 
and  now  called  Teku'a.  It  was  probably 
founded  by  Ashur  (1  Chr.  ii.  2 ;  iv.  5),  and  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  spot  resorted  toby  herds- 
men, among  whom  was  Amos  the  prophet 
(Amos  i.  1).  It  was  here  too  that  Joab  obtain- 
ed ai  woman  of  peculiar  skill  and  address  to 
present  a  fictitious  case  to  David,  in  order  to 
force  from  hun  a  favourable  judgment  in  the 
parallel  case  of  Absalom.  l)avid,  however, 
detected  the  hand  of  Joab  in  the  whole 
device. 

Tekoa,  wilderness  op,  was  in  the  same 
region,  and  constituted  part  of  the  wildemesa 
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of  Judali.  Here  Jehosliapliat  defeated  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  (2  Chr.  xx.  20). 

TELABIB  (Ezek.  iii.  15)— a  town  on  the 
river  Chebar,  where  Ezekiel  and  many  of  the 
Jewish  exiles  dwelt.  Its  site  is  supposed  by 
pome  to  be  occupied  by  the  modern  Thelaban. 
The  Septuagint  take  it  as  a  common  noun, 
and  render  it  by  "in  mid  air." 

TELAIM— 7/oMWp^  la7nbs  (1  Sam.  xv.  4)— 
the  gathering-place  of  Saul's  forces  previous  to 
his  attack  on  Amalek.  It  has  not  been  iden- 
tified. 

TELASSAE,  or  THELASSAR  (2  Ki.  xix. 
12),  is  a  place  belonging  "to  the  children  of 
Eden."  The  Targumists  identified  it  with 
Resen.  It  means  the  hill  of  Asshur,  and  points 
to  some  site  in  western  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  was  worshipped. 

TELEM  (Josh  xv.  24)— a  town  in  the  south 
land  of  Judah  (identified  by  some  with  Telaim), 
20  miles  south  of  Hebron,  and  occupied  by  the 
Dhullam  Arabs. 

TEMAN,  SOUTH  <Amos.  i.  12)-a  city  of 
Edom,  not  far  from  Joktheel,  supposed  to  have 
been  settled  by  Teman,  grandson  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  11).  In  Hab.  iii.  3  allusion  is  made, 
in  the  highest  style  of  poetic  imagery^  to  the 
removal  of  the  symbols  of  the  divine  presence 
from  the  land  of  Teman  and  Paran  to  Sinai, 
(Exod.  xix.)    (See  Edom.) 

TEMPLE  (1  Sam.  i.  9)— the  sacred  edifice 
erected  at  Jerusalem  as  a  permanent  place  of 
worship)  for  the  Jewish  Church.  In  its  general 
form  it  resembled  the  tabernacle,  for  which  it 
was  substituted,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  the 
same  great  system  of  ceremonial  worship, 
(See  Tabernacle.)  The  temple  was  built  on 
mount  Moriah  (2  Chr.  iii.  1).  This  was  one 
summit  of  a  range  of  hills,  the  general  name 
of  which  was  mount  Zion  (Ps.  cxxxii.  13,  14). 
(See  Jerusalem.)  The  idea  of  building  it  was 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  David  (1  Chr.  xvii. 
1),  and  became  a  subject  of  his  lively  and  un- 
ceasing interest.  He  collected  an  enormous 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  besides  im- 
mense quantities  of  brass,  iron,  stone,  timber, 
&c. ;  and  he  secured  skilful  mechanics  and 
artificers  for  every  branch  of  the  work  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  14;  xxix.  4,  7).  He  also  furnished  the 
design,  plan,  and  location  of  the  building,  in 
all  which  he  was  divinely  instructed  (1  Chr. 
xxi.,  xxii.,  xxviii.  11-19).  He  was  noit  permit- 
ted, however,  to  see  a  single  step  taken  in  its 
erection  (1  Ki.  v.  3).  The  superintendence  of 
the  building  was  committed  to  Solomon,  the 
son  and  successor  of  David,  who  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  commenced  the  work.  There 
were  183,000  Jews  and  strangers  emi)loyed  on 
it ;  of  Jews  30,000,  by  rotation  10,000  a  month ; 
of  Canaanites,  153,000,  of  whom  70,000  were 
bearers  of  burdens,  80,000  were  hewers  of 
wood  and  stone,  /ind  3»600  overseers.  The 
parts  were  all  prepared  at  a  distance  from 
the  site  of  the  building,  and  when  they  were 
brought  together  the  whole  immense  struc- 
ture was  erected  without  the  sound  of  ham- 
mer, axe,  or  any  tool  of  iron  (1  Ki,  vi.  7) ;  and 
at  tiie  end  of  seven  and  a  half  years  it  stood 
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complete  in  all  its  splendour,  the  glory  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
edifices  in  the  world. 

The  temple,  like  the  tabernacle,  had  its 
front  towards  the  edst.  Surrounding  nations 
worshipped  the  sun  as  he  arose  in  the  east ;  but 
Jehovah  worshippers,  as  they  proceeded  to  offer 
him  homage,  turned  their  back  in  contempt 
on  this  object  of  idolatrous  homage.  The  porch, 
or  portico,  extended  across  the  whole  front, 
]5rojecting  15  feet  from  the  main  building,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  180  feet.  Upon  the 
sides  and  rear  of  the  main  building  was  an 
additional  building  of  three  stories,  each  nearly 
8  feet  high.  This  structure  was  about  half  the 
height  of  the  temjile,  and  though  built  against 
the  walls,  was  not  fastened  into  them  (1  Ki.  vi. 
7).  It  was  divided  into  apartments  like  cham- 
bers, which  opened  into  the  gallery  that  sur- 
rounded it.  There  was  a  flight  of  stairs  on  the 
south  side  which  led  into  the  second  storey,  and 
another  leading  from  the  second  to  the  third  (1 
Ki.  vi.  8).  The  whole  building  and  its  environs 
were  entered  by  two  courts.  The  inner  court, 
called  the  "court  before  the  temple,"  or  the 
"court  of  the  priests,"  corresponded  generally 
with  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  as  did  also 
the  sacred  apartments,  furniture,  and  utensils. 
The  temple  of  Solomon  iwas  built  by  Syrian 
architects,  and  in  the  Syrian  style,  the  walls 
within  and  without  being  lined  with  cedar,  and 
the  inside  all  overlaid  with  gold. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  stood  altogether  424 
years  ;  but  in  the  short  si^ace  of  thirty  years 
after  its  completion  it  was  plundered  by  Shi- 
shak,  king  of  Egypt  (1  Ki.  xiv.  25,  26).  After 
this  it  was  frequently  profaned  and  pillaged,  and 
was  at  last  broken  down  and  destroyed  by  the 
king  of  Babylon,  B.  c.  588,  and  the  nation  itself 
carried  into  captivity.  In  fifty-two  years  after 
these  events  a  numl^r  of  the  Jews  returned,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  commenced 
under  the  superintendence  of  Zerubbabei  the 
Jewish  governor,  and  Jeshua,  or  Joshua,  the 
high  priest.  They  were  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  undertake  it  by  Cyrus,  the  Per- 
sian emperor,  to  whom  Judea  had  now  become 
tributary  (Isa.  xliv.  28 ;  xlv.  13).  Much  inter- 
ruption and  delay  attended  the  enterprise,  of 
which  we  have  a  full  account  in  the  book  of 
Ezra.  It  w:as  completed,  however,  and  dedi- 
cated, B.  Q.  615,  or  about  seventy-three  years 
after  the  destruction  of  it;  and  though  infe- 
rior in  many  respects  to  the  first  temple,  having 
no  ark,  no  mei'cy-seat,  no  visible  revelation  of 
the  divine  glory,  no  sacred  fire,  no  urim  and 
thummim,  and  no  spirit  of  prophecy  (Ezra  iii. 
12,  13),  stijl  it  was  iii  breadth  and  height  twice 
the  size  of  Solomon's,  It  furnished  a  fixed  pla(\ 
of  worship  for  the  nation,  and  ultimately  be- 
came the  theatre  of  far  more  glorious  illustra- 
tions of  the  divine  glory  than  the  first  tempi o 
ever  witnessed  (Hagg.  ii.  6-9 ;  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  Col. 
ii.  9 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16). 

The  temple  of  Zerubbabei  had  stood  nearly 
500  years,  and  was  much  decayed,  when  Herod 
the  Great,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  favour  of 
the  Jews,  and  obtain  to  himself  a  gi'eat  name, 
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undertook  to  rcbuiM  it ;  so  that  it  was  not  a 
new  edifice,  strictly  speaking,  but  rather  a 
complete  repair  of  the  second  temple.  He 
began  the  work  only  seventeen  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  completed  the  main 
building  in  less  than  ten  years,  so  that  it  was 
fit  for  the  service.  The  whole  work  occupied 
forty-six  years  (John  ii.  20).  The  Jews  spoke 
truly  when  they  said,  "Forty  and  six  years 
has  this  temple  been  in  building. "  We  shall  now 
describe  it  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour. 

The  outer  wall,  which  enclosed  the  buildings, 
was  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  square,  and 
nearly  40  feet  above  the  summit  of  the  mount. 
'J'his  wall  was  built  ux^  from  the  valley  beneath, 
and  was  some  hundred  feet  high.  The  exca- 
vations going  on  at  present  have  shown  that 
the  south  wall  of  the  Haram,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  80  feet  above  the  present  surface, 
descends,  through  a  mass  of  debris,  53  feet 
below  it,  and  so  originally  stood  upwards  of 
130  feet  in  height  above  its  foundation  on  the 
rock.  It  has  also  been  made  apparent  that  on 
this  side  the  wall  must  have  presented  an  un- 
broken front  of  1,000  feet  in  length.  The 
language  of  Josephus  no  longer  sounds  extra- 
vagant when  he  says  "that  if  any  one  looked 
down  from  the  top  of  the  battlements  into  the 
valley  he  would  be  giddy,  while  his  sight 
could,  not  reach  to  such  an  immense  depth." 
(Antiq.  xv,  2,  h).  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
from  this  height  (or  pinnacle)  that  our  Saviour 
was  urged  to  cast  himself  (Matt.  iv.  5-7).  In 
these  walls  wei'e  seven  massive  and  costly  gates, 
each  15  feet  wide  and  30  feet  high.  These 
were  in  addition  to  the  "beautiful  gate"  (Acts 
iii.  2),  wliich  was  on  the  east  side,  and  was 
called  beautiful  because  it  was  of  the  finest 
brass  (copper),  75  feet  in  height,  highly 
l^olished,  and  richly  adorned.  Between  the 
gates,  along  the  inside  of  the  wall,  were 
piazzas,  supported  partly  by  the  wail  itself 
and  partly  by  a  double  row  of  columns,  except 
on  the  south  side,  where  were  three  rows  of 
columns.  The  porch  on  the  east  side  was 
called  Solomon's  (John  x.  23),  because  he  built 
it,  or  at  least  the  stupendous  wall  on  which  it 
rested.  All  within  the  area  which  these  walls 
enclosed  was  called  the  temple. 

The  larger  part  of  the  area  was  vacant 
ground,  completely  paved  with  marble,  and 
was  distinguished  as  the  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
because  all  classes  of  persons  might  enter  it. 
But  beyond  the  wall  which  separated  this 
from  the  next  court,  and  which  the  apostle 
terms  the  "middle  wall  of  partition,"  no  un- 
circumcised  person  was  permitted  to  pass.  A 
prohibition  to  that  effect  was  inscribed  upon  the 
gate-post.  Around  this  outer  court  the  stock 
for  the  supply  of  the  temple  service  was  kept, 
and  the  money-changers  had  their  places  of 
business.  The  second  court  was  enclosed  by  a 
wall.  It  was  called  the  "new  court"  (2  Chr. 
XX.  5),  the  "outer  court"  (Ezek.  xlvi.  21),  or 
."court  of  the  women,"  because  women  were 
not  allowed  to  go  beyond  it  toward  the  sanc- 
tuary, unless  when  they  brought  a  sacrifice. 
In  this  court  men  and  women  performed  their 
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ordinary  worship  unaccompanied  with  sacri- 
fices (Luke  xviii.  10-14 ;  Acts  iii.  1 ;  xxi.  20-30). 
Hero  also  was  the  treasury  (Mark  xii.  41), 
where  the  gifts  for  the  service  of  the  temple 
were  deposited  in  small  chests  or  coffers,  fixed 
in  the  surrounding  wall;  and  this  was  the 
I)lace  where  some  of  our  Saviour's  most  imjires- 
sive  discourses  were  delivered  (John  viii.  20). 

The  next  court  towards  the  sanctuary  was 
the  court  of  Israel.  The  outer  half  of  this 
court  was  entered  by  common  Israelites  to 
attend  on  particular  services  of  religion ;  but 
the  inner  naif,  next  to  the  sanctuary,  was 
called  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  they  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  low  railing. 
Our  Saviour,  being  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  had 
no  privileges  in  the  temple  above  any  other 
Israelite.  Hence  whatever  he  is  said  to  have 
done  in  the  temple  must  be  intended  of  the 
courts  of  the  temple. 

Within  the  court  of  the  priests  stood  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  and  the  brazen  laver ; 
and  not  even  an  Israelite  could  on  any  con- 
dition pass  the  railing  that  enclosed  them, 
unless  when  he  came  to  offer  his  sacrifice 
before  the  altar. 

Next  came  the  sanctuary,  the  materials  of 
which  were  beautiful  and  costly  beyond  de- 
scription (Mark  xiii,  1).  The  porch  extended 
150  feet  across  the  front  of  the  main  building. 
It  was  30  feet  wide,  and  rose  at  the  highest 
elevation  to  nearly  180  feet.  The  entrance  to 
this  porch  was  135  feet  by  37.  It  had  no 
door.  The  sanctuary  itself  was  90  feet  high, 
90  feet  long,  and  30  feet  wide.  Around 
it,  except  in  front,  was  a  structure  of  three 
stories  high,  like  that  attached  to  the  first 
temple,  as  before  described.  The  sanctuaxy 
had  two  apartments,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  curtaia  or  veil  (Matt,  xxvii. 
51) — viz.,  the  holy  place,  which  occupied  GO 
feet  of  the  whole  length,  and  in  which  wei'e 
the  altar  of  incense,  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  the  table  of  show-bread;  and  the  most 
holy  place,  which  measured  30  feet  every  way. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  our  translation 
of  the  Bible,  when  these  apartments  are  men- 
tioned by  these  terms,  the  word  place,  is  gen- 
erally, if  not  always,  supplied  by  the  trans- 
lators. The  services  of  the  temple  must  have 
been  very  solemn  and  imposing. 

This  temple  wfts  razed  to  its  foundation  by 
the  Romans,  A.  D.  70,  71,  and  the  site  of  it  was 
made  like  a  ploughed  field  (Jer.  xxvi.  18; 
Matt.  xxiv.  2).  It  is  now  occupied  by  a  Turk- 
ish mosque,  which  neither  Jew  nor  Christian 
was  until  lately  permitted  to  enter.  Jerusalem 
is  now  full  of  oppression  and  mourning,  "trod- 
den under  foot  of  the  Gentile,"  and  the  site  of 
hex  temple  shares  in  the  desecration. 

'^' Where  is  thy  temple  and  thy  God? 

Where  ai-e  tliy  triumphs  tiown? 
All  vanished  like  a  flery  cloud 

That  flashes  and  is  gone '. 
Alas!  thou  sitfst  a  wasted  thing. 

All  wretched  and  forlorn ; 
To  thee  no  joy  the  sunbeams  brinfj, 
But  deeper  shadows  oer  thee  fliu«, 

And  make  thy  woes  their  scorn." 
CU5 
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The  subjoined  engraving  represents  the  temple  and  its  various   courts,  as  described  by 
Jewish  historians  and  antiquaries. 
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TEMPLE  OF  JERUSALEM. 


A  The  outer  wall. 
B  The  gates  in  the  outer  wall. 
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C   The  pate  Shushan,  which  is  called  the  gale  of  tho 
king  (1  Chr.  ix.  18). 
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B  D  Gate  of  ITuldah. 

E  Another  gate  of  the  same  uauie. 

j;  F  The  gate  Tedi. 

( r   Solomou's  porch  (John  x.  23). 

H  Court  of  the  Gentiles. 

I  The  enclosure,  or  outer  verge  of  the  court,  within 

which  none  but  Jews  might  come,  called  the 
outer  court,  or  court  of  the  women. 

K  The  temple  itself. 

L  The  foundation  of  the  temple. 

M  The  flight  of  steps  to  the  temple. 

N  The  columns  called  Jachin  and  Boiiz. 

P    The  vestibule,  or  porch  of  the  temple. 

Q   The  holy  place. 

II  The  most  holy  place. 

S  A  court  on  each  side  of  the  temple,  which  separated 
the  people  from  the  court  of  the  priests. 

V  The  brazen  laver. 

\V  Ten  brazen  vessels,  five  on  each  side  (I  Ki.  vii.  38, 
39),  where  the  sacrifices  were  washed  before 
they  were  brought  to  the  altar. 

X  The  great  altar  of  burnt  offerings. 

Y  Twenty-four  rings,  to  which  the   animals  were 

fastened  that  were  designed  for  sacrifice. 
Z    Eight  marble  tables,  on  which  the  slain  animals 
were  laid  to  be  prepared  for  the  altar. 

a  Eight  small  marhle  columns,  on  which  the  slain 

animals  were  suspended. 
h  Guzith,  the  room  or  court  where  the  great  sanhedrim 

or  Jewish  court  held  its  sessions. 
fi  Another  part  of  the  same  court,  where  the  priests' 

courses  were  distributed  by  lot. 
_d  The  place  where  ^as   distributed   all   the  woQcJ 

required  for  the  use  of  the  temple. 
e  The  court  or  chamber  of  the  wheels,  where  the 

v.-ater  for  the  officers  of  the  temple  to  di-ink  was 

drawn  up  by  means  of  a  wheel. 
/  The  gate  of  burnt  offe;;ing,  through  which  the  woocj 

was  brought. 
£7  The  gate  of  firstlings,  through  which  the  firstlings 

were  brought  to  be  offered  up. 
h  The  water  gate. 

i  Barriers  to  prevent  the  overlooking  of  the  temple. 
k  The  kitchen,  in  which  that  portion  of  the  sacriUcep 

which  were  designed  for  the  priests  was  pre- 
pared for  their  use 
I   The  court  of  the  lambs,  where  eight  lambs  were 

kept  for  the  daily  sacrifice. 
in  The  court  of  fire,  where  fire  was  constantly  pre- 
served, 
n  The  court  of   showbread,  where  the  showbread 

was  prepared  in  the  evening  before  the  Sabbath. 
o  The  court  in  which  was  distributed  oil  or  wine  for 

the  sacrifices 
2>  The  fire  gate,  leading  to  the  place  where  the  guards 

of  the  priests  were,  and  where  was  a  fire  for  the 

priests  use. 
q  The  gate  of  sacrifices,  through  which  the  sacrifices 

were  carried  into  the  inner  court. 
r  The  gate  of  the  singers,  near  to  the  singing  Levites. 
s   The  washing  gate,  where  the  sacrifices  were  washed 

preparatory  to  being  taken  to  the  altar. 
t    Parbar,  or  court  gate,  where  the  skins  of  animals 

were  taken  off  and  salted. 
u  The  chamber  of  salt. 

w  The  court  of  the  priests,  25  feet  wide  and  200  long. 
X  Two  tables,  one  of  silver  and  the  other  of  marble, 

near   the   altar   of   burnt  offering,  containing 

ninety-three  golden  vessels. 
y  Ash  vessels,  designed  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the 

consumed  sacrifices. 
t  A  cistern  of  water. 

J.  The  court  of  the  Israelites. 
?  The  throne  of  Solomon  ('2  Chr.  vi.  13). 
S  The  place  where  the  half-shekel  tax  was  received 
(Exod.  XXX  13). 

4  The  outer  court  of  the  women. 

5  The  gate  of  Nicanor,  called  the  higher  gate  (2  Ki. 

XV.  35),  and  the  new  gate  (Jer.  xxxvi.  lo). 
C  A  court  fgr  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
7  Pulpit  of  the  high  pi-iest,  from  which  a  part  of  the 

law  was  read  at  the  feast  of  propitiation.  | 
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8.  The  great  golden  candlesticks. 

9.  Places  between  the  columns  for  receiving  gifts. 

10.  The  court  of  the  Nazurite.s. 

11.  The  court  of  wood,  where  wood  was  selected  for 

the  burnt  offerings. 

12.  The  court  where  the  lepers  showed  themselves  to 

the  priests  before  offering  their  sacrifices. 

13.  Tlie  court  where  oil  and  wine  were  deposited  for 

the  daily  sacrifices  and  for  the  lamps  (Exod. 
xxvii.  20). 

14.  Synagogue  where  the  law  was  explained  on  tho 

Sabbath  and  feast  days. 

15.  The  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple. 

IG.  The  flight  of  steps  on  which  the  Levites  stood  and 
sung  the  fifteen  psalms,  from  cxx.  to  cxxxiv. 
inclusive,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

17.  Openings  for  the  passage  of  smoke. 

The  veneration  with  which  the  temple  was 
regarded  by  the  Jews  appears  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  treated  any  supposed  dis- 
respectful allusion  to  it.  In  this  spirit  they 
brought  an  accusation  against  Jesus  because 
he  had  said,  "Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up"  (Matt.  xxvi. 
61;  John  ii.  19,  20;  Acts  xxi.  28,  29;  xxiv.  6; 
XXV.  8).     (See  Jerusalem.) 

But  now  there  is  no  central  spot  of  worship 
— the  world  is  summoned  to  believe.  The  old 
and  restricted  dispensation  has  ceased  to  exist. 
If  all  men  of  all  nations,  under  the  new 
economy,  are  invited  to  worship  the  Father  of 
spirits,  then  there  canijot  be  only  one  altar  on 
which  they  shall  lay  their  spiritual  oblations, 
and  only  one  shrine  to  which  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth  shall  resort,  by  a  long  and  dreary 
pilgrimage,  through  flood  and  desert.  Through 
Christ,  God  may  be  worshipped  on  any  spot, 
and  at  any  time.  The  believer's  heart  is  his 
holy  temple— there  the  blood  of  the  atonement 
has  been  sprinkled,  and  there  He,  by  his  Spirit 
dwells.  Christians  are  a  "royal  priesthood." 
"Prayer  arises  as  incense,"  praise  is  a  sweet 
savour  of  gratitude.  Angels  are  around  us  to 
defend  the  spirit  which  has  been  washed  in  the 
laver  of  regeneration.  John  says  concerning 
heaven,  Eev.  xxi.  22,  "I  saw  no  temple  there." 
In  that  blessed  world  there  is  no  spot  selected, 
for  all  is  holy — no  time  set  apart,  for  the 
Sabbath  is  eternal — and  there  is  no  need  of 
symbolic  worship,  for  the  Lamb  himself  in.  his 
own  humanity  is  the  continuous  object  of 
enraptured  homage  to  myriads  of  myriads  of 
delighted  spectators. 

TEMPT  (Matt.  xxii.  18),  TEMPTATION 
(Luke  iv.  13).  These  words  are  used  in  various 
senses  by  the  sacred  writers.  The  ordinary 
imjjort  01  them  is  allurement  or  enticement  to 
sin.  Hence  our  great  adversary  the  devil  is 
called  the  tempter  (Matt.  iv.  3).  Sometimes 
they  denote  the  trial  of  a  person's  faith  cr 
obedience  (Gen.  xxii.  1 ;  Jas.  i.  2,  3),  or  the 
trial  of  God's  patience  and  forbearance  (Exod. 
xvii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  x.  9) ;  but  generally  they  signify 
that  which  x>ersuades  to  sin.  The  prayer, 
"J^ad  xis  not  into  temptation"  (Matt.  vi.  13), 
does  not  imply  that  God  leads  us  into  temptation 
(Jas.  i.  13,  14),  but  it  is  a  prayer  that  we  may 
not  be  suffered  to  fall  into  temptation.  When 
it  is  said  that  the  lawyer  and  others  tempted 
ow  SAViour  (Matt.  xvi.  1;  xix.  3;  Mark  x.  2; 
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Ltike  X,  25),  it  is  meant  that  they  tried  to  1 
ensnare  him,  or  lead  him  into  the  commission 
of  some  offence. 

Jesus  Christ,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry,  was  tempted  of  the  devil.  This  was 
a  conflict  with  the  prince  of  darkness.  _  Satan 
first  appealed  to  his  corporeal  appetite,  for 
Jesus  had  fasted  forty  days — then  to  the 
l)rinciple  of  piety,  bidding  him  trust  in  Divine 
Providence  to  guard  him  from  gratuitous 
hazard  and  unwarranted  exposure— then  to  the 
principle  of  ambition,  offering  him  universal 
empire,  on  the  condition  of  homage  and  fealty 
to  the  foul  and  malignant  tempter.  The  first 
temptation  was  an  attack  upon  him  as  a  nian, 
the  second  was  directed  against  him  as  a  pious 
man,  and  the  third  was  constructed  to  bear 
upon  him  as  a  Jew  — for  his  countrymen 
held  earthly  notions  of  Messiah's  person, 
kingdom,  and  glory.  But  Jesus  triumphed, 
and  Satan  fled  abashed.  Such  thoughts  could 
not  spring  up  of  themselves  in  the  pure  and 
holy  mind  of  Jesus.  They  were  suggested  by 
a  power  from  without — they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  his  soul,  but  found  not  a  moment's 
reception.  The  second  Adam  was  the  victor 
over  the  might  and  craft  of  helL  Paradise 
was  regained.     (See  Christ,  Devil,  Jesus.) 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS— decalogue,  or 
"ten  words,"  as  they  are  called  in  Exod. 
xxxiv.  28;  Deut.  iv.  13,  were  spoken  by 
Jehovah  from  mount  Sinai.  But  as  to  the 
division  of  the  "ten  words,"  there  have  been 
various  opinions — some  making  the  preface  the 
first  command.  1.  "  According  to  the  Talmud, 
Targum,  Jonathan,  Maimonides,  and  others, 
V.  2  of  Exod.  XX.  contains  the  first  command- 
ment ;  vv.  3-6,  the  second ;  v.  7,  the  third  ;  vv. 
8-11,  the  fourth ;  v.  12,  the  fifth ;  v.  13,  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth;  and  v.  14, 
the  tenth.  But  polytheism  and  image-wor- 
ship are  two  distinct  subjects,  and  cannot  be 
combined  in  one  precept.  2.  Others  do  not 
admit  that  v.  2  is  a  commandment,  as  it 
simply  asserts  that  God,  who  now  reveals 
Himself,  has  released  the  Israelites  from 
Egyi)t ;  they  consider,  therefore,  this  verse 
merely  as  an  introduction,  and  believe  v.  3 
to  be  the  first  commandment;  vv.  4-6,  the 
second;  and  then,  farther,  as  specified  above. 
Thus  Origen,  Jerome,  and  the  Reformed 
churches,  except  the  Lutheran.  But  v.  2 
evidently  belongs  to  the  decalogue ;  and  the 
simple  form  of  an  assertion,  in  which  it  is 
worded,  cannot  exclude  it,  for  it  is  an  appro- 
j)riate  and  authoritative  preface.  3.  Luther, 
Pfeitfer,  and  others,  take  vv.  2-6  together 
as  one  commandment ;  but,  in  order  to  gain 
the  number  ten,  they  divide  v.  14  into  two 
commandments:  a.  Ihou  shalt  not  covet  the 
house  of  thy  neighbour;  b.  the  remaining 
words  of  the  verse.  This  is  also  the  Masoretic 
division  in  Exodus.  But  it  is  unquestionable 
that  V.  14  forms  one  commandment,  as  the 
house  of  the  neighbour  belongs  quite  as  much 
to  the  individual  enumeration  of  the  forbidden 
ol)jects  as  his  wife,  his  servant,  or  his  cattle. 
Therefore  the  ooinion  of  those  deser\es 
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scarcely  to  be  mentioned  who,  with  regard 
to  Deut.  V.  18,  take  the  words :  '  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  the  wife  of  thy  neighbour'  as  the 
ninth  commandment,  and  the  other  words  of 
the  verse  as  the  tenth  precept.  So  Augustine, 
Bede,  and  Peter  Lombard.  If  we  carefully 
examine  the  contents  of  these  verses  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  tlie  division  of 
Origen  is  the  most  suitable  and  most  logical; 
but,  with  the  necessary  modification,  that 
the  second  and  third  verses  form  the  first 
commandment.  This  division  is  already 
adopted  by  Josephus  [Antiq.  iii.  5,  5),  who 
writes :  '  The  first  commandment  teaches  us, 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  we  ought 
to  worship  Him  only;  the  second  commands 
us  not  to  make  the  image  of  any  living  thing 
to  worship  it.'  The  objection,  which  Ebn 
Ezra  and  others  after  him  have  raised  against 
the  separation  of  the  tliird  and  fourth  verse, 
namely,  that  poljrtheism  and  worship  of 
images  are  identical,  does  not  appear  tenable ; 
for  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  people  to  believe 
in  one  God,  and  yet  to  make  images  of  him." 
(See  Kalisch  On  Exodus. )  They  have  also  been 
divided  into  two  tables — some  begin  the  second 
table  with  the  fifth  commandment  —  otliers 
jjlace  five  commandments  on  each,  their  essence 
iDeing  love  to  God  and  loye  to  our  neighbour, 
and  the  transitional  precept  being  veneration 
for  i^arents,  who  stand  in  God's  stead  to  the 
child.  (See  Law,  Sabbath,  Testimony.) 
TENT.  (See  Dwellings.) 
TENTH  DEAL,  (See  Measures.) 
TENT-MAKER  (Acts  xviii.  3).  This  is  said 
to  have  been  Paul's  trade ;  and  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  manufacture  of  tent-cloth.  Some 
conjecture  that  he  made  curtains  for  military 
tents,  the  material  of  which  was  the  goats' 
hair  of  Cilicia.     (See  Paul.) 

TERAH  (Gen.  xi.  31,  32)- the  father  of 
Abraham,  who  accompanied  him  to  Haran, 
in  Mesopotamia,  where  he  died  at  the  age  (^f 
two  hundred  and  five,  Abraham  being  then 
seventy-five  years  of  age.  He  was  an  idolater. 
(See  Abraham,  Haran.) 

TERAPHIM  (Judg.  xvii,  5).  From  com- 
paring Gen,  xxxi.  19,  30,  it  would  seem  tliat 
this  word  sometimes  denotes  household  idol- 
gods  or  images.  From  Michal's  attempts  to 
imitate  the  form  of  David's  recumbent  person 
by  a  teraphim  (1  Sam.  xix.  13),  it  is  jilain  that 
they  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  human 
figure.  Perhaps  they  were  also  applied  to  the 
forms  or  instruments  (jf  astrology,  and  so  might 
be  found  in  possession  of  those  who  were 
not  idolaters.  As  the  word  is  used  by  tlir 
prophet  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  Je\\  s 
(Hos.  iii.  4),  it  probably  means  that  that 
unhappy  nation  should  be  without  any  god, 
true  or  false;  not  only  without  sacrifice  and 
ephod,  which  belonged  to  their  religious 
system,  but  also  without  images  and  teraphim, 
which  were  parts  of  their  idolatry. 

TERTULLUS  (Acts  xxiv.  1).  Probably  a 
Roman  lawyer,  who  acted  as  prosecutor  in  tlie 
case  of  Paul  before  Felix.  The  Jews,  being 
ignorant  of  the  Roman  forms-  of  Uw,   &c., 
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would  naturally  employ  a  person  acquainted 
with  them  to  manage  their  causes. 

TESTAMENT  (Heb.  ix.  15).  The  word 
testament,  when  ajiplied  to  our  8crii)tures  (as 
the  Old  and  New  Testament),  is  used  in  tlie 
same  sense  with  covenant.  The  old  covenant 
is  spoken  of  in  Exod.  xxiv.  8,  and  the  new  in 
Matt.  xxvi.  28.  The  former  was  ratified  by 
the  blood  of  sacrifices,  and  the  latter  (of  which 
the  other  was  a  type)  was  ratified  by  the  blood 
of  Christ. 

According  to  some  critics,  the  word  testa- 
ment is  also  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  it  is 
in  modem  times,  to  signify  the  instrument  by 
which  a  man  directs  what  disposition  shall  be 
made  of  his  jiroperty  after  his  death  (Heb.  ix. 
16).  It  is  well  known  that  such  an  instrument 
takes  effect  only  at  the  death  of  the  testator 
(or  he  who  makes  the  testament).  Hence  the 
apostle,  in  allusion  to  this  fact,  says  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  death  of  Christ  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  covenant  of  redemption,  which  is 
the  new  testament,  as  the  death  of  the  testator 
has  on  his  last  will  and  testament— viz. ,  gives 
it  force  and  validity.  Others,  however,  have 
supposed  that  the  apostle  refers  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  confirming  covenants  by  sacrifices 
(Gen.  XV.  8,  9),  in  reference  to  which  it  is  true 
that  a  covenant  was  of  no  force  so  long  as  the 
victim  by  whose  death  it  was  to  be  confirmed 
was  living.    (See  Covenant.) 

TESTIMONY,  TESTIMONIES  (Ps.  cxix. 
88,  99).  These  terms  sometimes  denote  the 
whole  revelation  of  God's  will.  They  fre- 
quently occur  in  this  sense  in  the  above  psalm. 
They  also  refer  to  the  tables  of  stone,  which 
were  part  of  the  covenant  between  God  and 
the  people  of  Israel  (Exod.  xxv.  16) ;  and  hence 
the  ark  in  which  they  were  deposited  is  called 
the  "ark  of  the  testimony"  (Exod.  xxv.  22). 
(See  Ark.)  The  Gospel  is  also  called  the 
testimony,  in  1  Cor.  i.  6 ;  Rev.  i.  2,  and  else- 
where.   (See  Scripture,  Witness.) 

TETRARCH  (Matt.  xiv.  1).  This  title  was 
given  to  a  sovereign  prince,  and  strictly 
denotes  one  who  governs  the  fourth  part  of  a 
province  or  kingdom.  In  our  Scriptures, 
however,  it  is  applied  to  any  one  who  governed 
a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  whatever 
portion  of  the  territory  might  be  within  his 
jurisdiction.  The  tetrarch  Herod  Antipas 
had  the  title  of  king  (Matt.  xiv.  9). 

THADDAEUS.     (SeeJuDE.) 

THAMMUZ.     (See  Tammuz.) 

THANK  OFFERING.    (See  Offering.) 

THARSHISH.     (See  Tarshish.) 

THEATRE  (Acts  xix.  29,  31)— a  place  of 
public  amusement,  where  popular  assemblies, 
courts,  elections.  Sec,  were  often  held. 

THEBEZ  (Judg.  ix.  50)— a  city  north-east 
of  Shechem,  within  the  territory  of  Ei)hraim, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Abimekch  was 
slain.  It  is  13  Roman  miles  from  Nablous^ 
and  is  n<nv  called  Tubas.     (See  Abimelech.) 

THEFT  (Exod.  xx).  Predatory  excursions 
characterize  the  East  to  the  present  day,  and 
the  Old  Testament  often  records  such  forays. 
They  are  also  described  in  the  first  chapter  of 
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Job,  (see  Num.  xxxi. ;  Judg.  ii.  14 ;  1  Sam. 
xxii.)  (See  Spoil.)  The  Mosaic  law  8f>ecially 
forbad  theft,  and  the  principle  of  punishment 
was  restitution,  varying  in  amount,  but  rising  as 
the  means  of  detection  became  more  difficult. 
Thus,  if  a  stolen  animal  were  found  alive  in  a 
man's  jjossession,  he  was  to  restore  two-fold ;  but 
if  it  had  been  killed  by  him,  four-fold  or  five- 
fold restitution  was  exacted  of  him.  A  house- 
breaker found  in  a  dwelling  during  night 
might  be  killed  by  the  owner  without  his  "in- 
cuiTing  the  guilt  of  murder.     (See  Slavery.) 

THEOPHILUS— /orer  of  God  (Luke  i.  3)— 
a  distinguished  individual,  probaljly  of  Greece 
or  Rome,  to  whom,  as  his  particular  friend  or 
patron,  Luke  addressed  both  his  gospel  and 
his  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
title,  "most  excellent,"  probably  denotes 
official  dignity  (Acts  xxiii.  26;  xxiv.  3;  xxvL 
25).     (See  Luke.) 

THESSALONIANS,  epistles  to  the. 
These  constitute  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
in  order  of  the  books  in  the  New  Testament. 
They  were  written  by  the  apostle  Paul  to  tho 
church  of  the  Thessalonians.  (See  Thessa- 
LONicA. )  The  first  epistle  was  probably  written 
near  the  close  of  A.  D.  52  or  beginning  of  53. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  first  in  time  and  order  of 
Paul's  epistles.  Its  design  is  to  establish  the 
followers  of  Christ  there  in  all  those  graces  for 
which  they  were  so  conspicuous,  and  to  encour- 
age them,  by  the  most  affectionate  and  pointed 
exhortations,  in  seeking  for  higher  attainments 
and  richer  consolations  in  the  divine  life.  The 
fourth  chapter  is  remarkable  for  the  distinct- 
ness witli  which  it  reveals  the  order  of  the 
general  resurrection.  It  assures  believers  that 
their  deceased  brethren  are  not  lost,  but  gone 
before,  and  it  enjoins  them  to  refrain  from  such 
bursts  of  unrelieved  sorrow  as  characterized  the 
heathen  under  their  bereavements.  As  surely 
as  Jesus  rose,  so  will  all  believers  rise.  But 
some  will  not  die— they  will  be  alive  at 
Christ's  second  coming ;  but  they  shall  not 
prevent,  that  is,  go  before  them,  who  are  asleep. 
The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first— shall  rise 
before  the  living  are  changed.  The  Lord  himself 
is  to  descend  at  the  awful  period  of  the  resur- 
rection— the  armies  of  heaven  shout  at  his 
march — a  mighty  voice  is  heard— followed  by 
the  peal  of  that  trumjiet  whicli  shall  startle  all 
who  sleep  in  their  graves,  and  awaken  them 
to  consciousness  and  life.  They  who  have  long 
lain  in  their  graves  shall  suffer  no  disadvantage 
on  that  account — they  shall  enjoy  priority  of 
resurrection — "shall  rise  first." 

The  second  epistle  was  written  soon  after 
the  first,  and  seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
con-ect  some  misapprehensions  which  had 
occurred  respecting  the  first.  An  epistle  also 
had  been  forged  in  Paul's  name.  The  Thessa- 
lonian  church  seems  to  have  supposed  from  his 
language  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand, 
that  the  period  of  his  advent  was  very  nigh. 
The  apostle  corrects  the  mistaken  notion,  by 
declaring  that  ere  that  day  shall  come  there 
m\ist  be  a  great  apostasy— the  rise  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  presided 
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over  by  tlie  Wicked  One,  whom  tlie  Lord 
shall  consume— and  assisted  by  an  infernal 
machinery,  consisting  of  "power  and  signs 
and  lying  wonders,  and  all  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness."  At  the  same  time  it  is  the 
apostle's  object  to  establish  and  encourage 
them  in  the  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love. 
The  indolent  and  disorderly  are  reprimanded — 
persons  perhaps  given  to  idleness  because,  from 
a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  apostle's 
words,  the  last  day  was  imagined  to  be  at  hand. 

THESSALONICA  (Acts  xxvii.  2)— the 
capital  of  one  of  the  prsetorial  districts  of 
Macedonia.  It  is  now  called  Saloniki,  and  is 
situated  in  Euro^Dean  Turkey,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki  (formerly 
the  Thermaic  Gulf),  272  miles  west  of  Con- 
stantinople; and,  of  the  towns  of  European 
Turkej'",  is,  in  point  of  commerce,  second  only 
to  that  city.  Paul  i>reached  the  Gospel  in  this 
city  after  being  driven  from  Philippi,  but  the 
malice  of  the  Jews  soon  compelled  him  to  flee. 
Their  enmity  was  especially  fierce  against  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  70,000.  _  It  was  a  station  on  the 
Via  Egnatia ;  and  being  a  place  of  commerce, 
must  have  attracted  many  Jews. 

Paul  and  his  associates,  Timotheus  and 
Silas  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1,  2),  planted  a  church 
here  about  the  year  a.  d.  52 ;  and  Aristarchus 
and  Secundus  were  among  the  converts  to  the 
faith  (Acts  xx.  4;  xxvii.  2).  Two  of  his  letters 
are  addressed  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  this 
citv. 

THEUDAS  (Acts  v,  .36)— an  insurgent  re- 
ferred to  by  Gamaliel,  who  headed  400  rebels 
and  perished  with  them.  Josephus  mentions  a 
Theudas  as  an  insurgent,  too,  about  ten  years 
later.  They  must  have  been  different  persons, 
or  Theudas  may  be  another  form  of  the  name 
of  Judas,  who  revolted  ^t  the  close  of  Herod's 
reign. 

THIGH  (Gen.  xxiv.  2).  The  practice  of 
putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh  might  denote 
the  obedience  or  subjection  of  the  individual, 
or  it  might  be  connected  with  the  rite  of 
circumcision  as  a  tokerj.  of  God's  faithfulness. 
The  inscription  ui)on  the  thigh  (Rev.  xix.  16), 
alludes  to  the  custom  of  inscribing  the  names 
and  deeds  of  conquerors  on  their  garments  and 
weapons.  The  name  might  be  inscribed  on 
the  sword,  which  was  girded  on  the  thigh,  or 
on  that  part  of  the  dress  which  covered  the 
thigh.  Jacob's  fjnigh  was  smitten  by  the 
angel  (Gen.  xxxii.  25),  to  show  that  he  had 
supernatural  power,  and  that  he  jdelded  in 
mercy,  and  not  ffom  necessity.  (See  Jacob, 
Uncover.) 

THISTLES  and  THORNS  (Gen.  iii.  18). 
It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  species  meant. 
These  terms  are  generally  connected  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  i)robably  often  denote  any 
kind  of  useless,  poxions,  or  thorny  plants  that 
grov/  spontaneously,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
husbandman  and  th,e  great  injury  of  his 
crops.  The  figurative  use  of  these  terms 
denotes  desolation  (Pro v.  xxiv.  31 ;  Isa.  v.  6 ; 
llos.  ii.  6;  ix.  6;  x.  8),  the  yisitatioiw  of  Ppo- 
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vidence  (Num.  xxxiii.  55 ;  Judg.  ii.  3 ;  2  Cor. 
xii.  7),  difficulties  and  hindrances  (Prov.  xv. 
19),  and  troubles  (Prov.  xxii.  5).  Thorns  and 
thistles  formed  a  portion  of  the  original  curse. 
The  earth  was  to  bring  them  forth.  The 
fecundity  of  some  of  those  proofs  and  remnants 
of  the  curse  is  very  extraordinary.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  in  his  Commentary,  has  made  the 
following  curious  calculation : — 

"Another  species,  called  the  Acanthum  vul- 
gare,  produces  above  100  heads,  each  containing 
from  300  to  400  seeds.  Sui)pose  we  say  that 
these  thistles  produce  at  a  medium  only  80 
heads,  and  that  each  contains  only  300  seeds, 
the  first  crop  from  these  would  amount  to  24,000. 
Let  these  be  sown,  and  their  crop  will  amount 
to  576  millions.  Sow  these,  and  their  produce 
will  be  13,824,000,000,000,  or  thirteen  billions 
eight  hundred  and  tAventy-four  thousand  mil- 
lions ;  and  ^  single  crop  from  these,  which  is 
only  the  third  year's  growth,  would  amount 
to  331,776,000,000,000,000,  or  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  thous9,nd  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  billions ;  and  the  fourth  year's  growth  will 
amount  to  7, 962, 624,000, 000, 000, 000, 000  or  seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  trillions, 
six  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  billions. 
A  progeny  more  than  sufficient  to  stock  not 
only  the  surface  of  the  whole  world,  but  of  all 
the  planets  in  the  solar  'System ;  so  that  no 
other  plant  or  vegetable  could  possibly  grow, 
allowing  but  the  space  of  one  square  foot  for 
each  plant." 

The  "  crowning  with  thorns"  (Matt,  xxvii. 
29)  was  probably  the  wanton  invention  of  the 
Roman  soldiery,  and  made  no  part  of  the  estab- 
lished punishment.  We  are  not  certain  as 
to  the  kind  of  thorns  used :  some  suppose  the 
white  thorn,  which  grows  in  abundance  near 
Jerusalem;  some  the  acacia,  and  others  the 
acanthus,  which  blossoms  in  March.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  soldiers  was  to  ridicule  the  idea  of 
Christ  being  a  king.  It  was  not  for  torture 
that  they  chose  to  crown  him  ;  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  have  used  a  crown  of 
thorns  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms.  It 
was  a  chaplet  resembling  the  wreath  of  a  king 
which  they  employed  to  mock  him  with,  just 
as  they  put  in  his  hand  a  reed  for  a  sceptre, 
and  threw  ovep  his  shoulder  a  cast-off  general's 
robe. 

The  passage,  "J  will  fence  up  thy  way  with 
thorns  "  (Hos,  ii.  6),  is  forcibly  illustrated  by 
the  remark  of  a  modem  traveller  in  Judea  :— 
"As  we  rode  through  Riphah,  we  perceived 
it  to  be  a  settlement  of  about  fifty  dwellings, 
all  very  mean  in  their  appearance,  and  every 
one  fenced  in  fropt  with  thorn  bushes,  while  a 
barrier  of  the  same  kind  encircled  the  whole 
of  the  to wp,  This  was  on  e  of  the  most  effectual 
defences  which  they  could  have  raised  against 
the  incursions  of  Arab  horsemen — the  only  en- 
emies whom  they  have  to  dread — as  neither 
will  the  horse  approach  to  entangle  himself  in 
these  thickets  of  brier,  nor  could  the  I'ider, 
evep.  if  he  dismounted,  get  over  them,  or  remove 
them  to  clear  a  jjassage,  without  assistance 
from  SOJiie  ope  withip," 
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THOMAS  (John  xx.  24),  one  of  the  twelve 
a])ostles,  was  also  called  Didymus,  "  tlietwiu." 
We  know  little  of  his  history :  he  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  singular  temperament,  occasionally 
overcome  by  a  dark  and  morbid  melancholy. 
He  was  also  wayward  and  slow  of  belief 
( John  xi.  16;  xiv.  5;  xx.  20-29),  especially  in 
the  ideritity  of  the  risen  Saviour.  It  is  sup- 
posed he  was  actively  engaged  in  propagating 
the  Gospel  in  the  East  Indies,  and  suffered 
martyrdom.  There  are  numbers  of  Christians 
in  the  East  who  believe  that  they  are  the 
churches  which  this  apostle  originally  planted, 
and  they  call  themselves  on  that  account 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas. 

THORN  IN  THE  FLESH  (2  Cor.  xii. 
7-9).  In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  dark  i>hrase,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at 
the  context. 

The  apostle  Paul,  like  every  public  character 
whose  labours  have  been  crowned  with  success, 
excited  the  envy  of  many  of  his  contemporaries ; 
and  they,  jealous  of  his  fame  and  influence, 
exerted  themselves  to  detract  from  his  great- 
ness by  various  mean  and  malignant  insinua- 
tions and  calumnies.  Such  opponents  were 
easily  refuted,  as  is  evident  from  the  former 
chapter,  in  which  the  apostle,  with  his  usual 
vehemence  and  fervour,  enumerates  the  vari- 
ous hardships  and  dangers  which  he  had 
encountered  in  his  speedy  career.  Inferior  in 
no  respect  to  any  of  his  opponents,  in  those 
qualities  from  which  they  might  derive  their 
fancied  superiority,  Paul  enjoyed  also  many 
privileges  to  which  they  had  no  pretension. 
"  It  is  not  expedient  for  me,  doubtless,  to  glory. 
I  will  come  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the 
Lord."  And  yet  with  what  modesty,  with 
what  reluctance,  is  this  strange  narration  in- 
troduced— almost  as  if  the  apostle  were  not 
himself  the  person  intended  :  "  I  knew  a  man 
in  Christ.  .  .  such  an  one  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven."  The  time  when  this  revelation  was 
vouchsafed  is  another  proof  of  the  apostle's 
delicacy.  Fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since 
this  transcendent  favour  had  been  conferred, 
and  yet,  during  that  period,  so  noble  a  cause 
of  boasting  had  not  been  declared. 

In  i^aradise  Paul  heard  unspeakable  words, 
litei'alJy,  "unutterable  utterances,"  "which  it 
is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter."  The  things 
which  he  heard  were  so  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  present  conceptions  that  no  language 
could  be  the  vehicle  of  their  communication. 
Even  while  labouring  under  common  emotions, 
the  mind  often  can  grasp  no  word  of  sufficient 
power  to  depict  its  thoughts ;  how  much  more 
when  the  awful  realities  of  the  etei*nal  world, 
and  the  conversation  and  exercises  of  spirits 
unclogged  \\ith  an  animal  frame,  are  to  be  re- 
corded and  portrayed?  Yet  though  words  and 
images  might  have  been  found,  still  the  utter- 
ance of  such  things  would  not  have  been  law- 
ful. The  vail  that  cqvers  futui-ity  must  not 
be  drawn  aside  for  the  gaze  of  intrusive 
mortals;  the  glories  which  men  are  to  seek 
must  not  be  exposed  to  their  vision;  faith, 
"the  evidence  of  things  pot  seen,"  must  be 
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exercised.  Sufficient  information,  with  the 
re<iuisite  evidence  of  its  origin,  has  ]>een  given 
on  such  topics;  and  now,  "If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be 
persuaded  thougdi  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

Instead,  however,  of  boasting  of  such  hon- 
our, the  apostle  would  "rather  glory  in  his 
infiiTnities  ;"  and  he  proceeds  to  relate  what 
happened  to  him  after  these  visions : — "  And 
lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure 
through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations, 
there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the 
messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  lest  I  should 
be  exalted  above  measure."  (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 

In  treating  of  this  "  thorn,"  commentators, 
from  Chrysostom  to  Eichard  Baxter,  have 
attributed  to  the  apostles  those  diseases  or  in- 
firmities under  which  they  laboured  themselves. 

1.  Whatever  the  nature  of  this  infliction,  it 
was  not  any  sinful  propensity,  as  the  medi^ 
seval  divines  supposed,  "m  the  flesh"  and  no 
besetting  sin  could  receive  such  an  appellation, 
when  its  origin  and  promptings  must  have 
been  in  the  soul ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that 
such  a  punishment  would  be  sent  by  the  God 
of  holiness,  to  humble  the  apostle  after  his 
exalted  privileges.  How  could  the  apostle 
"glory  in  such  an  infirmity,"  or  how  coiild  it, 
if  restrained,  be  known  to  others,  and  make 
him  appear  contemptible?  No  vicious  pro- 
pensity, such  as  recluses  and  celibates  dream 
of,  can  therefore  be  meant. 

2.  Nor  could  the  infliction  refer  to  any  ad- 
versary, as  some  have  thought,  because  the 
Canaanites  are  said  to  have  been  "thorns  in 
the  eyes  of  Israel."  Whatever  enemy  the 
apostle  had,  such  opposition  must  have  pained 
his  mind,  not  his  flesh;  nor  could  he  exult  in 
such  animosity;  nay,  from  the  nature  of  his 
work,  he  could  not  be  freed  from  it. 

3.  Being  "  in  the  flesh,"  it  could  not  be  an}' 
natural  defect ;  for  it  was  not  in  the  flesh  from 
his  birth,  but  was  given  to  him  only  after 
these  revelations,  and  "given"  to  him  by  God. 
Nor  could  the  apostle  have  prayed  so  fervently 
for  the  removal  of  any  native  deformity. 

4.  This  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  therefore,  was 
a  corporeal  infliction,  and  was  sent  after  these 
visions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
apostle  from  being  filled  with  spiritual  pride. 
Twice  in  the  same  verse  does  he  repeat  the  de- 
sign, "  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure." 
Some,  on  very  trivial  grounds,  have  supposed 
it  to  have  been  a  species  of  ophthalmia,  be- 
caiise  he  says  to  the  Galatians,  ' '  Where,  then, 
is  the  blessedness  ye  spake  of  ?  for  I  bear  y<ni 
record,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  ye  would 
have  plucked  out  your  own  ej-es,  and  have 
given  them  to  me."  The  proper  translation  is 
not  "  your  own  eyes,"  but  simply  "  your  ej^es." 
The  apostle  was  indeed  blincled  by  the  glory 
of  the  vision,  which  surpassed  in  brightness  the 
noon-day  sun ;  but  his  vision  was  restored  by 
miracle,  and  every  miracle  was  a  perfect  re- 
storation. There  is  not  a  proof  anywhere  that 
his  vision  was  impaired;  and  such  phraseology 
appears  rather  to  be  an  Oriental  h^i^erbole 
expressive  of  depth  and  intensitv  of  affectioiL 
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Eut  that  there  was  a  peculiar  species  of  cor- 
poreal weakness  about  the  apostle  is  evident 
from  various  portions  of  his  writings: — "My 
temx^tation,  which  was  in  my  flesh,  ye  de- 
spised not  nor  rejected" — the  last  word  means 
"nauseated"  (Gal.  iv,  14),  May  there  not  in 
this  phraseology  be  an  allusion  to  that  inflic- 
tion which  followed  his  visions  and  revelations? 
The  reference,  both  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians and  in  that  to  the  Galatians,  is  to  bodily 
ailment;  and  the  thorn  was  emphatically  a 
trial,  the  more  severe  as  it  succeeded  an  in- 
stance of  unwonted  favour.  Now,  as  this 
weakness  of  body  followed  the  vision  so 
closely,  may  not  the  vision  be  introduced  as 
having  been  its  proximate  cause?  Mental 
excitement  i^roduces  an  instant  and  over- 
powering effect  on  the  body.  Daniel  relates 
that  he  fainted  and  was  sick  certain  days 
after  a  communication  from  Gabriel.  And 
might  it  not  be  fi-om  a  temporary  stupe- 
faction, induced  by  the  "abitndance  of  the 
revelations,"  that  the  apostle  w^as  unable  to 
tell  "whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  not?" 
If  ordinary  visions  caused  results  such  as  those 
felt  by  Daniel,  might  not  the  vision  of  Paul, 
so  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  i)roduce  such 
an  impression  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
as  to  leave  a  partial  or  epileptic  paralysis, 
defect  of  speech,  and  distortion  of  coun- 
tenance? 

From  the  manner  in  which  Paul  speaks  in 
various  places  it  is  evident  that  his  enemies 
scoffed  at  his  infirmity,  and  that  it  was  some- 
times a  hindrance  to  his  success.  But  could 
the  apostle  glory  in  any  quality  belonging  to 
himself  by  which  the  Gospel  suffered?  Why 
then  did  he  glory  in  this  infinnity?  not  cer- 
tainly from  its  effects,  but  from  its  origin. 
Had  it  been  a  common  infirmitj^,  disqualifying 
him  from  serving  Christ  M'itli  all  that  success 
which  his  energy  and  zeal  might  otherwise 
have  secured,  so  far  from  being  a  subject  of 
glorying,  would  it  not  have  been  a  theme  of 
sorrow  and  regret?  But  as  it  was  so  closely 
connected  with  visions  and  revelations  of  the 
Lord,  though  it  was  a  terrible  infliction,  yet, 
as  it  always  reminded  him  of  those  special 
tokens  of  his  Saviour's  love  when  he  was 
caught  up  to  the  third  heavens,  was  it  not 
natural  for  him  to  glory,  as  does  the  warrior 
in  the  scars  of  a  victorious  field  ?  Had  Paxil 
been  favoured  less,  this  effect  might  not  have 
been  produced.  While,  therefore,  he  suffered 
what  others  were  not  called  to_  endtire,  he 
gloried  in  such  suffering,  as  liaving  residted 
from  privileges  which  others  were  not  invited 
to  enjoy.  Thus,  in  relating  this  mystei-ious 
portion  of  his  history,  might  he  say,  "Yet 
of  myself  will  I  not  glory,  but  in  mine  in- 
firmities." Again,  in  this  epistle,  he  alludes 
to  some  who  said  of  him,  "His  Ix)dily  pres- 
ence is  weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible;" 
and  yet,  to  the  same  man  as  the  god  of  elo- 
quence, the  inhabitants  of  Lystra  would  glady 
have  "done  sacrifice."  What  greater  inflic- 
tion, then,  could  Paul  have  experienced  than 
the  loss  of  rhetorical  fluency  and  impressive 
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delivery,  both  of  which  seem  to  have  departed 
from  him?  And,  as  this  chastisement  must 
have  been  felt  by  the  apostle  in  every  public 
address,  and  must  have  produced  a  continued 
uneasiness,  as  contrasted  with  his  original 
powers  of  oratory,  how  aptly  is  it  styled  a 
"thorn"  or  "stake"  "in  the  flesh" — a 
deep  puncture ;  and  the  thoi-n,  still  rankling 
in  the  wound,  causing  intense  and  constant 
agony?  And  this  visitation  was  "  a  mes- 
senger of  Satan  to  buft'et  him  " — a  mode  of 
desciiption  which  very  probably  means  that 
Satan  took  advantage  of  Paul's  infii-mity 
to  counteract  his  labours  and  expose  him  to 
contempt. 

How  edifying  the  conduct  of  Paul  under 
this  dispensation!  He  resorted  to  prayer, 
and  directed  his  supiDlications  to  Jesus,  the 
"Lord"  being  a  common  appellation  of  the 
Saviour.  Would  Paul,  in  such  circumstances, 
have  prayed  to  a  creature?  Are  not  Chris- 
tians still  directed  by  a  natural  impulse  ' '  to 
seek  the  Lord  in  their  afltliction  early?" 

THORNS.     (See  Thistles.) 

THOUGHT  (Matt.  vi.  34).  "Take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow."  At  the  time  when 
the  English  version  was  made,  the  word 
"thought"  meant  anxious  thought.  Thus  it 
is  said  in  an  old  publication, ' '  Queen  Catherine 
Parr  died  of  thought;"  *and  Holland,  an  old 
writer,  speaks  of  a  man  who  died  "  for  very 
thought  and  grief  of  heart." 

THREE.    (See  Number.) 

THREE  TAVERNS  (Acts  xxviii.  15)-a 
place  so  called,  perhaps,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  three  houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment were  established  there.  It  was  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Appian  road,  about  33  miles 
from  Rome ;  and  Paul,  when  on  his  Avay  to 
Rome  as  a  prisoner,  was  met  at  that  place 
by  some  brethren  from  that  city,  who  had 
heard  of  his  approach. 

THRESH  (Isa.  xli.  15),  THRESHING- 
ELOOR  (Gen.  L  10).  The  ancient  threshing- 
floors  were  placed  on  elevations  open  on  every 
side  to  the  -wind.  Though  called  floors,  they 
were  anciently  nothing  but  plats  of  ground, 
levelled  and  rolled,  so  as  to  be  as  hard  as 
a  floor.  The  sheaves  were  thrown  together 
in  a  loose  heap,  and  the  grain  beaten  out  by 
a  machine,  or  by  the  feet  of  oxen  (Deut.  xx\ . 
4).  The  threshing-machine  was  formed  vi 
a  heavy  square  frame,  with  rollers,  each  of 
which  was  encircled  by  three  or  four  iron  rinu 
or  wheels  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  (Isa. 
xli.  15).  The  machine  was  di-awn  by  a  pai. 
of  oxen,  the  driver  sitting  on  a  cross-pioi 
fastened  to  the  frame ;  and  as  tlie  heavy  roller- 
passed  over  it,  the  grain  A\'as  crushed  out  on 
every  side.  Sometimes  this  frame  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  resemble  a  cart  (Isa.  xxviii.  '27, 
28),  and  furnishes  a  striking  figure  of  violent! 
and  destruction  (Amos  i.  3;  Hab.  iii.  12). 
After  the  grain  was  threshed  and  MdnnoAved 
(see  Fan),  the  chaff  and  fine  straw  were  col- 
lected on  a  neighbouring  hill  and  burned  (Isa. 
V.  24  ;  Matt.  iii.  12). 

lu  Isa.  xli.  15  "a  new  sharj)  threshing  in 
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Btrument,  havinj^  teeth,"  is  mentioned,  which 
haa  been  thus  described  : — It  is  a  ])t)ard  about 
3  feet  wide,  0  or  8  feet  long,  and  3  inches  thick. 
Ou  the  lower  side  many  holes  are  made,  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  2  inches,  in  which  are 
fastened  pieces  of  stone,  flint,  or  iron.  These 
project,  it  may  be,  from  a  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  from  the  face  of  the  board,  and  serve 
as  teeth  to  tear  the  beards  of  the  grain  in  pieces. 
Oxen  are  fastened  to  the  forward  end  of  the 
boards,  and  driven  round  the  floor,  drawing  it 
after  them.  The  driver  of  the  oxen  usually 
stands  or  sits  on  the  instrument.  The  oxen 
are  usually  without  muzzles,  and  are  often,  as 
they  piiss  around,  taking  up  from  time  to  time 
a  few  straws  and  feeding  on  them.  After  the 
grain  is  thus  threshed  out,  it  is  stored,  or 
"gathered  into  the  gamer."  The  following 
cut  represents  Egyptians  storing  up  the  pro- 
duce of  the  field : — 


THREsniNG-FLOOR  OF  Ornan.  The  ap- 
parent discrepancy  between  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24 
and  1  Chr.  xxi.  25  is  reconciled  by  the  jjrob- 
able  supposition,  that  in  the  former  case 
nothing  is  included  but  the  floor,  oxen,  and 
threshing  machine;  and  in  the  latter,  the 
whole  hill  whereon  the  temple  was  afterwards 
erected.     (See  Arauxah.) 

THRONE.    (See  Footstool.) 

THUMMIM.     (See  Vuui.) 

THUNDER  (Ps.  civ.  7).  The  sublime  sound 
of  thunder  is  described  as  the  voice  of  God. 
In  Ps.  xxix.  is  a  magnificent  descrii^tion  of 
a  thunderstorm : — 

"The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  upon  the  floods; 
The  God  of  gloi-y  thundereth ; 
Johovali  is  ui^on  many  waters. 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  powerful ; 
Tlie  voice  of  Jeliovah  is  in  majesty. 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  shivereth  tlie  cPfTars; 
Yea,  Jehovah  shivereth  the  cedars  of  Lebauon  " 

Thtmder  was  a  fre^qnent  accompaniment  and 
attestation  of  the  divine  presence  (Ps.  xviii.  13 ; 
Ixxxi.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  17).  In  Jer.  x.  13  occurs 
a  description  of  an  Eastern  tornado. 

Moffat  illustrates  this  inspired  picture  in  the 
following  paragi-aph  :— "  The  peals  of  thunder 
are  such  as  to  make  the  very  earth  tremble. 
The  lightning  is  of  three  descriptions:  one 
kind  passing  from  cloud  to  cloud;  this  is 
seldom  accoinjianied  with  any  rain.  Another 
kind  is  the  fc^rked,  which  may  be  seen  x^Jissing 
through  a  cloud  and  striking  the  eai*th ;  this  is 
considered  the  most  dangerous.  The  most 
conamon  is  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
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stream  or  chain  lightning.  Tliis  appears  to 
rise  from  the  earth  in  figures  of  various  shapes, 
crooked,  zig-zag,  and  oblique,  and  sometimes 
like  a  waterspout  at  sea.  It  continues  several 
minutes,  while  the  observer  can  distinctly  see 
it  dissolve  in  pieces,  like  a  broken  chain. 
The  perpetual  roar  of  awful  thunder  on  these 
occasions  may  be  ccmceived,  when  twentj  or 
more  of  these  flashes  may  be  counted  in  a 
minute.  The  lightning  may  also  be  seen  pass- 
ing upwards  through  the  dense  mass  of  vapour, 
and  branching  out  like  the  limbs  of  a  naked 
tree  in  the  blue  sky  above.  In  such  stonn.s 
the  rain  frequently  falls  in  torrents,  and  runs 
off  very  rapidly;  not  moistening  the  earth, 
except  in  sandy  plains,  more  than  6  inches 
deep.  The  antelopes  flee  in  consternation; 
and  I  have  had  oi>portunities  of  observing  the 
poor  Bechuanas  start  off  early  on  the  moi-ning 
following  such  a  storm  in  quest  of  the  young 
who  have  been  cast  through  terror;  thus  illus- 
trating the  words  of  the  Psalmist, '  The  voice 
of  the  Lord  causeth  the  hinds  to  calve.'" — 
!Moffat's  Missionary  Labours  in  Southern 
Africa,  pp.  335-337. 

THYATIRA  (Acts  xvi.  14)— a  city  of  the 
province  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  now  known 
as  Akhisar.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive 
I)lain,  near  a  small  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Caicus,  south-east  of  Smyrna,  between  Sardis 
and  Pergamos,  and  was  the  site  of  one  of 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia  to  which  John 
wrote  (Rev.  i.  II).  Lydia,  whom  Paul  met 
and  baptized  at  Philippi,  belonged  to  it. 
Its  present  population  may  be  1,000  families, 
between  300  and  400  of  which  are  comi3osecl 
of  nominal  Christians  of  the  Greek  and  Ar- 
menian faith.    Except  the  governor's  palace. 


there  is  scarcely  a  decent  hoiiso  in  the 
place.  Everything  indicates  poverty,  ignor- 
ance, and  degi'adation.  There  was  a  fane 
outside  the  town  dedicated  to  the  sibyl  Sam- 
batha,  perhaps  suggesting  the  allusion,  Rev. 
ii.  20-22. 

THYINE  WOOD  (Rev.  xviii.  12)  may  mean 
sweet-scented  wood  generallj',  or  the  wood  of  a 
pai-ticular  species  of  evergreen  resembling  the 
cypress,  which  was  prized  for  its  aromatic 
properties,  and  for  being  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish.     It  was  called  citrus  in  Latin. 

TIBERIAS  (John  ^^.  23).  This  city  was  in 
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lower  Galilee,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  called  from  this  city  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  now  named  Tubarieh.  It 
was  founded  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  named 
Tiberias,  in  honour  of  his  patron,  the  emi)eror 
Tiberius.  The  following  is  the  account  of 
Josephus : — 

"  Herod  [Antipas]  the  tetrarch,  who  was  in 
great  favour  with  Tiberius,  built  a  citj?,  called 
from  him  Tiberias,  situated  in  the  best  part  of 
Galilee,  at  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  There 
are  warm  baths  at  no  great  distance  froni  it,  in 
a  village  named  Ammaus.  A  mixed  people 
dwelt  in  this  city,  a  great  number  of  them 
being  Galileans ;  and  some  brought  by  force 
out  of  the  country  under  his  jurisdiction  to  in- 
habit it,  including  some  persons  of  distinction. 
He  also  admitted  poor  jjeople,  collected  from 
all  parts,  to  dwell  in  it,  respecting  whom  it  is 
not  evident  that  they  were  even  freemen ;  and 
to  many  of  these  he  gave  great  privileges  and 
immunities ;  and  that  they  might  not  forsake 
the  city  he  erected  good  houses  (at  his  own 
expense),  and  gave  them  land  likewise,  for  he 
knew  that  their  habitation  here  was  opposed 
to  the  Jewish  laws  and  customs,  because  many 
sepulchres  were  to  be  here  taken  away,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  Tiberias,  whereas  our 
law  declares  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  a 
place  are  unclean  for  seven  days."—  Josephus, 
Antiq.  Jiid.,  lib.  xviii.,  sects.  2,  3. 

A  royal  palace  was  also  built  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  new  city,  which  became  the  virtual 
capital  of  Galilee.  After  tiie  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem  it  was  a  famed  seat  of  Jewish 
learning.  The  Crusaders  subdued  Tiberias,  and 
erected  a  church  there,  making  it  also  the  seat 
of  a  Latin  bishop.  It  was  wrested  from  the 
Christians  by  Saladin;  and  after  one  more 
reversion  for  a  time  into  their  hands,  was 
again  subdued  hj  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and 
remained  thenceforth  under  the  Mohammedan 
dominion.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  in- 
habitants of  Tiberias  were  Arabs  of  the  worst 
character;  and  the  ancient  church  was  then 
used  as  a  stall  for  cattle,  the  town  being  de- 
scribed as  in  ruins,  and  scarcely  inhabited. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Tiberias  made  part  of  the  domain  of  the  noted 
Sheikh  Dhaher,  who  erected  a  fort  on  a  hill  out- 
side, and  built  up  walls  aroimd  the  city.  The 
Prench  had  possession  of  I'iberias  for  a  shoi't 
time  during  the  invasion  of  Syria  by  Napoleon. 
It  was  visited  with  a  terrible  earthquake  in 
1837. 

This  city  was  also  fanxed  for  its  baths, — 

"The  baths  are  on  a  part  of  the  shore  a 
little  elevated  above  the  sea,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  strip  of  land  above  described,  and 
about  thirty-five  minutes  from  the  city.  .  .  . 
The  water,  as  it  issues  from  the  ground,  is  too 
hot  to  bear  the  hand  in  it  .  .  .  the  taste  is 
excessively  salt  and  bitter,  like  heated  sea- 
water  :  there  is  also  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur. 
.  .  .  Irby  and  Mangles  spealc  of  a  wall  bej'ond 
the  springs,  running  from  the  lake  to  the 
mountain's  side.  They  regard  it  as  the  forti- 
fication of  Vespasian's  camp,  which  is  not 
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improbable." — Eobinson's  Researches,  iii.,  pp. 
253-266. 

TIBEEIAS,  SEA  OF— same  as  sea  of  Gali- 
lee,  sea  of  Chinneroth,  and  lake  of  Gennesaret 
(John  xxi.  1).  The  lake  is  often  alluded  to  in 
the  gospels.  Its  expanse  of  waters  is  formed 
by  the  Jordan.  It  is  about  12  miles  long  and 
6  miles  broad.  The  water  is  pure,  and  fish  are 
abundant.  The  scenery  around  is  romantic 
and  beautiful,  and  hallowed  by  many  time- 
honoured  associations.  We  subjoin  the  inter- 
esting and  accurate  account  of  Dr.  Eobinson : 
—  "On  the  southern  part  of  the  lake,  and 
along  its  whole  eastern  coast,  the  mountain 
wall  may  be  estimated  as  elevated  800  or  1,000 
feet  above  the  water,  steep,  but  not  precipitous. 
On  the  east  the  mountains  spread  off  into  .  .  . 
(the)  high,  uneven  table-land  of  .  .  .  Gaul- 
onitis,  and  on  the  west  into  the  large  plain 
north  of  Tabor,  rising  indeed  very  slightly,  if 
at  all,  above  these  high  plains.  Along  the 
north-west  part  of  the  lake  beyond  Magdala, 
the  hills  are  lower,  and  the  country  back  of 
them  more  broken;  they  rise  with  a  gradual 
ascent  from  the  shore,  and  cannot  at  first  well 
be  more  than  from  300  to  .500  feet  in  height. 
The  position  of  this  lake,  embosomed  deep  iu 
the  midst  of  higher  tracts  of  country,  exposes 
it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  gusts  of  wind,  and 
in  winter  to  tempests.  One  such  storm  is 
recorded  during  the  course  of  our  Lord's 
ministry.  In  the  other  instance,  when  Jesus 
followed  his  disciples,  walking  on  the  water,  it 
is  only  said  the  wind  was  contrary,  and,  as 
John  adds,  great.  All  this  would  apply  to  the 
lake  as  we  saw  it,  and  to  the  detention  of  the 
boat  on  the  other  side,  which  hindered  us  from 
hii-ing  it.  .  .  .  The  extent  of  the  lake  has 
sometimes  been  greatly  overrated.  .  .  .  The 
distance,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Jordan  on  the  north  to  its  exit  on  the 
south,  cannot  be  more  than  11  or  12  geo- 
graphical miles,  (and)  the  greatest  breadth, 
opposite  to  Magdala,  is  about  half  the  length." 
—Eobinson's  Researches. 

The  scene  of  so  many  of  our  Lord's  sermons 
and  miracles  remains  unchanged.  (For  the 
depression  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  its 
relation  to  the  Dead  Sea,  see  Chinneroth, 
Salt  Sea.) 

TIBEEIUS  C^SAE  (Luke  iii.  1)  was  the 
stepson  and  successor  of  Augustus  (Luke  ii.  1), 
and  though  with  some  api^arent  virtues,  was 
one  of  the  most  infamous  tyrants  that  ever 
scourged  the  empire  of  Eome.  He  Mas  born 
in  B.  c.  45,  and  began  his  reign  when  he  was 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  reigned  duinng  the 
eventful  period  of  the  succeeding  twenty-three 
years,  and  was  finally  murdered  by  suffocation 
with  pillows.     (See  Cesar.) 

TIGLATH-PILESEE.  In  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
20  TILGATH-PILNESEE,  by  "a  double  cor- 
ruptiop.  The  name  is  written  on  the  monu- 
ments Tukult-palzira,  or  Tiklat-pal-isri.  It 
is  the  second  Assyrian  king  of  this  name  wlio 
is  referred  to  in  Scripture,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Shalmanezer  IV.  (Seg  Auaz,  Nine- 
veh,) 
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TILING.    (See  Dwellings.) 

TIMBREL  (Exod.  xv.  20)— a  musical  in- 
strument, supposed  to  have  resembled  very 
nearly  the  instrument  of  modem  days  called 
the  tambourine.  A  skin  is  stretched  over 
a  rim  like  the  end  of  a  drum,  around  the 
rim  are  hung  little  bells,  and  the  player  strikes 
the  skin  with  the  knuckles  of  one  hand,  and 
shakes  it  with  the  other  hand.  It  was  used 
in  ancient  times  chiefly  by  women.  (See 
Musical  Instruments.) 

TIME.   (See  Day,  Hour,  Number,  Watch.  ) 

TIMNATH  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12),  or  TIM- 
NAH  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18),  situated  on  the 
northern  border"  of  Judah,  was  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  of  Canaan.  In  Samspn's  time  it 
belonged  to  the  ^Philistines, ,  and  he,  obtained 
his  wife  there  (Judg.  xiv.  1-5).  The  inhabi- 
tants were  called  Timnites  (Judg.  xv.  6). 
There  were  other  towns  of  the  same  name. 

TIMNATH-SERAH  (Josh.  xix.  50),  or 
TIMNATH-HERES  (Judg.  ii.  9),  was  a  city 
on  mount  Ephraim,  given  to  Joshua  at  his 
own  recjuest,  and  the  place  of  his  residence 
find  burial. 

TIMOTHY  (1  Tim.  i.  2),  or  TIMO- 
T'KEU^— honoured  of  God  (Acts  xvi.  1),  was 
a  native  either  of  Derbe  or  Lystra.  His 
mother's  name  was  Eunice,  and  a  woman  of 
distinguished  piety,  as  was  also  his  .grand- 
mother Lois  (2  Tim.  i.  5);  and  by  them  he 
was  educated  religiously  (2  Tim.  iii.  15).  His 
father  was  a  Greek.  That  he  was  one  of  the 
apostle's  own  converts  is  highly  j^robable,  as 
he  has  so  fondly  named  him  "son,"  "my  own 
son,"  "my  beloved  son,"  "my  dearly  beloved 
son"  (1  Tim.  i.  18 ;  i.  2;  ICor.-iv.  17 ;  2  Tim.  i. 
2).  3^he  young  disciple  was  "well  reported  of 
by  tne  brethren;"  had  enjoyed  an  early  and 
sound  religious  education,  the  result  of  mater- 
ial and  grand-maternal  anxiety;  and  he  pos- 
sessed a  "gift;"  so  that  Paul,  after  circum- 
cising him,  in  order  to  allay  Jewish  prejudice, 
selected  him  to  be  his  colleague,  fellow- 
traveller,  and  work-fellow.  At  a  later  period 
the  apostle  bore  l;iim  this  high  testimony,  "he 
worketh  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  I  also  do  " 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  10) ;  affirms  at  another  time  that 
both  of  them  preached  the  same  Gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God  (2  Cor.  i.  19);  nay,  so  much  of  a 
kindred  spii-it  reigned  within  them,  that  he 
says  to  the  church  in  Philippi,  "I  have  no 
man  like-minded,  who  will  naturally  care  for 
your  state "  (Phil.  ii.  19,  20).  Indications  of 
Timothy's  busy  and  ubiquitous  career  .oqcur 
again  and  again ;  and  he  received  himself,  from 
his  spiritual  father,  two  solemn  epistolary 
communications.  He  was  left  in  charge  o^ 
the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  that,  probably, 
when  he  was  very  young  (1  Tim.  vi.  12). 

Timothy,  epistles  op  Paul  to.  These  are 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  in  order  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  first  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  year 
GO,  and  contains  special  instructions  respecting 
the  qualifications  and  the  duties  of  sundry 
ecclesiastical  officers  and  other  persons,  and 
the  most  affectionate  and  pungent  exhortations 
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of  faithfulness.  The  second  epistle  was  WTitten 
a  year  or  two  later,  and  while  Paul  was  in 
constant  expectation  of  martyrdom  (2  Tim.  iv. 
6-8),  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  dying  counsel 
of  the  venerable  apostolic  father  to  his  son  in 
the  Lord.  It  contains  a  variety  of  injunctions 
as  to  the  duties  of  Christians  under  trials  and 
temptations,  and  concludes  with  expressions  of 
a  full  and  triumi)hant  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  all  the  glorious  ijromises  made 
to  his  true  followers. 

These  two  epistles  are  full  of  interesting 
matter,  not  only  to  pastors  of  churches,  but 
to  all  members  of  the  Christian  community. 
What  peace,  harmony,  and  spirituality  would 
characterize  the  church  if  the  affectionate 
counsels  of  these  epistles  were  fully  acted  on ! 

The  apostle  cautions  Timothy  against 
' '  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called. "  The 
term  Fi/coo-ts  is  a  reference  to  the  i)revailing 
philosophy,  which  seems  also  to  be  alluded  to 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Timothy's 
father  was  a  Greek,  and  he  might  be  trained 
in  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  which,  in  various 
modifications,  prevailed  over  the  East.  From 
various  hints  in  both  epistles,  Timothy  seems 
to  have  been  inclined  to  such  speculations. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  there 
is  an  appropriateness  not  always  perceived  in 
the  last  two  verses.  The  church  is  styled  by 
the  apostle  the  Pillar  of  the  Truth,  and  as 
inscriptions  were  written  on  pillars,  so  the  last 
verse  of  the  chapter  is  composed  of  stkhoi,  to 
suit  such  an  inscription : — 

GREAT  IS  THE  MYSTERY  OF  GODLINESS: 

GOD 

WAS  MANIFEST  IN  THE  FLESH, 

JUSTIFIED  IN  THE  SPIRIT, 

SEEN  BY  THE  ANGELS, 

PROCLAIMED  AMONG  THE  GENTILES, 

BELIEVED   On  in  THE  WORLD, 

RECEIVED  UP  INTO   GLORY. 

Ephesus  was  famous  for  its  pillars  and 
inscriptions.  ,The  reading,  "God,"  in  the 
above  quotation,  has  been  controverted  and 
often  examined.  The  MSS.,  versions,  and 
quotations,  are  in  favour  of  the  reading 
"who."  If  this  reading,  "who  vvas  manifest," 
be  adopted,  the  meaning  is  the  same,  for 
the  antecedent  is  "God,"  in  the  preceding 
verse. 

TIN  (Num.  xxxi.  22)— a  well-kno^\•n  metal 
in  use  at  a  very  earlv  period,  and  an  article  of 
Tyriari  commerce  (l^zek.  xxvil.  12).  In  Isa.  i. 
25  the  word  rendered  tin  probably  means  a 
kind  of  alloy. 

T:INKLING.    (See  Bell,  CioTHES.) 

TIPHSAH  (1  Ki.  iv.  24),  meaning  a /orrf, 
is  the  same  as  Thapsacus,  and  was  situated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates  at  Suriyeh. 
It  was  the  extreme  limit  of  Solomon's  dominions 
in  that  direction. 

TIRES  (Isa,  in.  18).  This  generally  denotes 
an  ornamental  head-dress,  but  it  may  mean 
other  parts  of  the  attire  j  and  in  the  text  cited, 
the  original  probably  signifies  a  necklace,  the 
parts  of  whicn  might  have  resembled  the  mooa 
in  shape. 
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xix.     9).       Tirhakah 
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a  kin?  of  Ethiopia  (2  Ki. 


came  out  to  oppose 
Sennacherib.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the 
chronology,  but  he  may  also  have  been  king 
of  Egypt — perhaps  a  member  of  the  XXV. 
or  Ethiopian  dynasty,  the  last  king  of  whom 
was  called  Teharkah  or  Tarakos, 


Tirhakah. 

TIRSHATHA— always   THE   TIRSHA- 

THA  (Neh.  vii.  65)— an  officer  of  state.  The 
Persian  term  signifying  severe  or  august.  The 
same  officer  is  called  in  Neh.  xij.  26  the 
"  pechah  " — pasha. 

TIRZAH  (1  Ki.  xvi.  17)— an  old  city  of  the 
Canaanites — was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  to  that  of 
Zimri,  or  nearly  fifty  years.  Its  site  is  found 
in  I'elluzah,  in  the  hills  north  of  Nablous, 
within  the  territory  of  Ephraim.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  same  -with  Shechem. 

TISHBITE  (I  Ki.  xvii.  1).  Elijah  is  called 
the  Tishbite ;  but  whether  it  denotes  the  place 
of  his  nativity  or  residence,  or  whether  it 
simply  describes  his  office  as  a  reprover  and 
ref(n-mer,  is  uncertain.     (See  Elijah.) 

TISHKI.    (See  Month.) 

TITHES  (Gen.  xiv.  20),  or  TENTHS-a 
sort  of  gift  or  tax  known  l<nig  before  the  time 
of  IVIoses^  and  practised  also  under  the  civil 
and  religious  government  of  heathen  nations. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  Levitical  code,  and 
consisted  in  rendering  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  herds,  &c.,  to  tlio  service 
of  God  their  King,  whom  they  were  tauglit  to 
oonsider  as  the  Proprietor  of  all.  One-tenth  of 
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this  produce  went  to  the  use  of  the  Levites 
who  had  no  part  in  the  soil,  and  of  course 
were  dependent  on  their  brethren  for  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Having  given  up  their 
land,  the  tithe  was  h,  species  of  rent  paid  to 
them.  One-tenth  of  their  tenth  they  paid  in 
their  turn  to  the  priests  (Num.  xviii.  21-32). 

The  nine  parts  wer6  tithed  again,  and  of 
this  second  tithe  a  feast  was  made  in  the 
court  of  the  sanctuary,  or  in  some  apartment 
connected  with  it.  If,  however,  the  Jew 
could  not  with  convenience  carry  his  tithe 
thither,  he  was  permitted  to  sell  it,  and  to 
take  the  money,  adding  one-fifth  of  the 
amount;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  sold  the  tithe 
for  a  sovereign,  he  was  to  bring  in  money 
twentj^-five  shillings,  and  to  purchase  there- 
with what  was  required  at  the  feast,  after 
they  came  to  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  xx^di.  31; 
Deut.  xii.  17,  18;  xiv.  22-27). 

At  this  feast  of  thanksgiving  they  enter- 
tained their  families  and  friends,  and  also 
the  Le^dtos.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
from  Deut.  xiv.  28,  29,  that  in  every  third 
year  a  third  tithe  was  required ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  in  the  third  year  the 
second  tithe  above  mentioned  was  consumed 
at  home  instead  of  at  the  sanctuary,  so  that 
the  poor  neighbours  and  fiiiends,  and  especially 
such  as  were  aged  and  infirm,  might  partake 
of  it. 

The  cattle  were  tithed  by  letting  them  pass 
out  of  an  enclosure  imder  a  rod  held  by  some 
person,  who  touched  every  tenth  beast,  which 
thereupon  became  the  property  of  the  Levites, 
so  that  if  exchanged  both  were  forfeited  (Lev. 
xx\di.  32,  33).    (See  Levites,  Pkiest,  Rod.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  tithe  of  herbs 
was  demanded.  The  Pharisees,  however, 
tithed  their  mint,  anise,  cymmin,  and  rue; 
nor  was  it  for  this  simply  that  our  Saviour 
condemned  them,  but  for  neglectijig  weightier 
things,  as  mercy,  judgment,  and  faith,  while 
they  were  so  scrupulously  exact  in  matters 
of  inferior  moment  (Matt,  xxiii.  23). 

Under  the  Gospel  dispensation  the  ministers 
of  religion  seemed  to  have  relied  for  their  sup- 
port chiefly  on  the  hospitality  of  their  brethren 
and  friends  (IVIatt.  x.  10 ;  Luke  x.  7),  and  it  is 
certainly  reasonable  that  those  who  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  should 
be  exempted  from  all  anxiety  respecting  their 
own  subsistence.  The  system  of  tithes  known 
in  modern  times  has  very  little,  if  any,  resem- 
blance -to  thatunder  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
either  in  the  coUectiou  or  disbursement  of 
them. 

TITLE.     (See  Cross.) 

TITTLE  (Matt.  v.  18)— the  least  point. 

TITUS  (Gal.  ii.  1)— a  Gentile  bjr  descent, 
and  x>robably  converted  to  Christianity  under 
the  jjreaching  of  Paial  (Titus  i.  4).  He,  how- 
ever, refused  to  subject  him  to  the  rite  of 
circumcisicm,  though,  as  may  be  inferred,  he 
was  strongly  urged  so  to  do  (Gal.  ii.  3-5). 
Titus  was  the  companion  of  Paul  in  many  of 
his  trials  and  missionary  tours  (2  Cor.  viii.  0, 
10,  23),  and  was  intrusted  with  several  impor- 
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tant  commissions  (2  Cur.  xii.  18;  2  Tim.  iv. 
10 ;  Titus  1.  5). 

Titus,  epistle  of  Paul  to,  is  the  seven- 
teenth in  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
niunt.  It  was  de.sif,'ned  to  instruct  Titus  in  the 
ri;^ht  discliarge  of  his  ministerial  offices  in 
Crete,  or  rather  to  furnish  the  Cretans,  tln-ough 
1'itus,  with  a  variety  of  important  mles  of  Chris- 
tian conduct.  The  ejustle  is  brief,  indeed,  and 
.--(inietimes  abrui)t,  but  comi>rehensive,  liaving 
in  it  both  broad  ])rincii)les  and  minute  details, 
suited  to  the  various  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions of  believers.  The  Cretans,  among  whom 
Titus  laboured,  were  licentious  and  immoral, 
and  Titus  needed  both  to  give  them  sound 
doctrine  and  exhibit  a  pattern  of  holy  conduct. 
The  date  of  this  epistle  has  been  much  dis- 
])uted;  some  take  the  year  57,  others  G4,  as 
the  period  of  its  composition. 

TOB  (Judg.  xi.  3,  5)— a  district  in  the 
soixth-east  of  Syria,  whither  Jephthah  fled, 
and  whence  he  was  called  to  lead  the  army  of 
Israel  against  Ammon. 

TOBIAK— the  Lord  is  good  (Neh.  ii,  10)— 
an  Ammonite,  called  a  slave,  a  man  of  consider- 
able influence,  and  a  leader  in  the  opposition 
which  was  made  to  the  I'ebuilding  of  the  temple 
by  Neheiniah.  Being  connected  by  marriage 
with  some  important  families,  he  became  the 
head  of  a  fonnidable  party,  and  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  the  nobles  of  Judah 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  Nehemiah  and  his 
l)arty,  and  even  descended  to  threats,  for  the 
]>urpose  of  deten-ing  that  devoted  man  from 
the  prosecution  of  his  purpose.  During  the 
absence  of  Nehemiah  from  Jerusalem,  Tobiah 
obtained  apartments  in  the  temple  for  his 
]  irivate  residence ;  but  Nehemiah,  as  soon  as  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  expelled  him  and  his 
furniture  from  the  holy  i^lace,  and  ordered  the 
chamber  whicli  had  been  thus  desecrated  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed.     (See  Nehemiah.) 

TOGARMAH  (Kzek.  xxvii.  14) — a  country 
deriving  its  name  probably  from  a  descendant 
of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  3),  and  trading  with  Tyre 
in  horses  and  miiles.  The  connection  in  which 
Togarmah  is  usually  mentioned  would  place  it 
in  Armenia  (Hzek.  xxxviii.  5,  6). 

TOMB.     (See  Burial.) 

TONGUE.    (See  Language.) 

TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OF.  (See 
Babel.) 

Tongues,  gift  of  (1  Cor.  xii.  10).  This 
extraox-dinary  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  had 
been  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxviii.  11, 
12),  ^yas  the  power  to  speak  in  a  language 
Avhich  had  never  been  learned  by  the  usual 
methods  of  application.  They  who  possessed 
it  spake  "with  new  tongues."  The  concourse 
assembled  in  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost,  and 
gathered  "  from  ovexy  nation  under  heaven," 
heard  the  apostles  speak  in  the  respective 
dialects  of  the  countries  in  which  they  dwelt. 
The  astonished  audience  are  recorded  as  sajang, 
*'And  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our  o^vn 
tongue,  wherein  we  were  boi'n?"  (Acts  ii.  8). 
This  exclamation  is  a  natural  and  correct 
account  of  the  miracle.    It  is  all  in  vain,  by  a 
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forced  interpretation,  to  exjjlain  the  gift  merely 
as  denoting  the  use  of  elevated,  antique,  and 
obsolete  language.  But  this  gift,  though  often 
said  to  be  necessary  to  the  early  ijreaching  of 
the  Gosj)el  in  other  countries,  is  found  exer- 
cised only  in  connection  with  worship.  Nay, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  did  not  understand  the 
language  of  the  Lycaonians. 

The  gift  of  tongues  counteracted  the  curse 
of  Babel,  and  was  also  a  miracle  fitted  to 
impress  unbelievers.  "They  are,"  says  the 
apostle,  "for  a  sign  not  to  them  that  believe, 
but  to  them  that  Ijelieve  not."  To  hear  a  man 
speak  with  correctness,  ease,  and  fluency  in  a 
language  he  had  never  studied — to  hear  him 
use  such  a  language  without  effect  or  premedi- 
tation, and  under  an  impulse  which  he  could 
neither  explain  nor  control — must  have  been  a 
striking  and  impressive  si)ectacle  to  the  assem- 
bled multitudes.  In  order  to  show  that  there 
was  no  fraud  nor  collusion,  it  would  seem  that 
this  gift  was  occasionally  conferred  on  such  as 
abused  it.  This  was  the  only  gift  which  could 
be  so  dispensed.  The  abuse  of  other  mirac- 
ulous endowments  must  have  wrought  instan- 
taneous damage.  The  power  of  raising  the 
dead  or  inflicting  disease  would,  if  abused, 
have  at  once  deranged  the  course  of  provi- 
dence. But  a  man  might  pour  forth  in  rapid 
succession  all  the  tongues  which  have  sprung 
from  Babel,  he  might  exhibit  his  command  of 
universal  language  on  every  occasion  for  mere 
vanity  or  ostentation,  or  other  and  inferior 
motives,  and  yet  no  injury  would  result, — the 
display  is  harmless,  and  only  jjroves  that  all 
gifts  are  not  graces.  The  gift  of  tongues  was 
sadly  abixsed  in  the  church  at  Coi-inth,  and  the 
apostle  issues  minute  and  special  regulations. 
lie  does  not  undervalue  the  gift,  but  he  places 
prophecy  higher  (1  Cor.  xiv.  4).  The  gift  of 
interpretation  did  not  always  accom]iany  the 
gift  of  tongues  (1  Cor.  xiv.  11).  The  scene 
presented  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  this 
miraculous  endo\vment  would  indeed  be  ridicu- 
lous in  the  extreme  (1  Cor.  xiv.  23).  There- 
fore the  apostle  cautions  the  Church,  and 
administers  this  salutary  enactment,  "If  any 
man  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  let  it  be  by 
two,  or  at  the  most  by  three,  and  that  by 
course;  and  let  one  interpret.  But  if  there 
be  no  interpreter,  let  him  keep  silence  in  the 
church ;  and  let  him  speak  to  himself,  and  to 
God"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  27,  28).  "^Vhether  there 
be  tongues,  they  shall  cease"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8), 
The  gift  was  appropriate  to  the  infant  condi- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  has,  therefore,  in  the 
wisdom  of  God  been  with(lra^^•n. 

TOOTH  (Exod.  xxi.  24).  The  law  of  re- 
taliation  allowed  the  Jewish  magistrate  to  give 
to  one  who  had  been  deprived  of  a  tooth  or  an 
eye  the  tooth  or  eye  oi  the  aggressor  in  re- 
venge. The  Jews  construed  this  law  to  justify 
private  revenge  ;  but  this  construction  and  the 
whole  principle  of  the  law  were  condemned  by 
our  Saviour,  and  the  law  of  forbearance  and 
forgiveness  commended  (Matt,  v.  39).  Clean, 
ness  of  teeth  is  a  figurative  expression  for 
severe  famine  (Amos  iv.  G).  Gnashing  the 
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teeth  indicates  terror,  rage,  and  despair  (Matt. 
■Viii.  12).  The  phrase  in  Ezek.  xvii.  2  denotes 
that  the  children  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their 
fathers. 

TOPAZ  (Exod.  xxviii.-  17) — a  precious  stone 
of  various  colours,  which  is  supposed  by  many 
to  have  been  the  ancient  chrysolite.  A  single 
topaz  has  been  sold  for  upwards  of  £208,363. 
The  finest  specimens  are  found  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  Scottish  cairngorm  is  a  specie's 
of  it. 

The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  (Job  xxviii.  19)  oi' 
southern  Arabia  (see  Ethiopia)  was  probably 
distinguished  for  its  beauty  and  value;  and 
that  the  most  precious  stones  were  once  found 
there,  profane  history  asserts. 

TOPHEL  (Deut.  i;  1)— a  place  now  called 
Tuftleh,  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  running 
north  from  Bozra  to  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  Dead  Sea; 

TOPHET;    (See  Hell,  HiimoM.) 

TORMENTORS  (Matt,  xviii.  34).  This 
probably  means  the  keepers  of  the  prison,  who 
were  often  employed  to  torture  criminals  in 
various  ways. 

TORTOISE  (Lev.  xi.  29).^  It  is  generaUy 
supposed  that  this  word,  in  the  original, 
denotes  a  species  of  lizard,  and  not  the 
amphibious  animal  known  to  us  as  the  tortoise. 

TOWER  (Matt.  xxi.  33).  Towers  were 
built  on  the  walls  of  cities.  (See  Babylon.) 
Towers  were  common  in  vineyards  (Isa.  v.  2), 
and  are  often  seen  there  at  the  present  day. 
They  are  sometimes  30  feet  square  and  60  feet 
high,  and  are  a  kind  of  pleasure-houses,  serving 
as  a  shelter  for  the  watchman,  and  as  a  summer 
retreat  of  the  o^vner,  affording  an  extensive 
prospect  and  fresh  air. 

Tower  in  Siloam  (Luke  xiii.  4)— supposed 
to  have  been  a  high  structure  erected  near  the 
f<mntain  or  pool  of  Siloam.  To  those  whom 
our  Saviour  addressed,  the  loss  of  life  occasioned 
by  the  falling  of  this  tower  was  familiar. 

Tower  of  Babel.     (See  Babel,  Language.) 

Tower  of  Edar  (Gen.  xxxv.  21),  or  "  tower 
of  the  flock,"  as  it  is  called,  Mic.  iv.  8.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  particular  tower 
about  a  mile  from  Bethlehem,  and  to  have 
been  erected  like  other  towers,  for  the  use  of 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  to  superintend  their 
flocks,  and  descry  the  approach  of  danger  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
phrase,  "tower  of  the  flock,"  had  prophetic 
reference  to  Bethlehem  as  the  birthplace  of 
our  Saviour. 

Tower  of  Shecheji,  This  seems  tohave 
been  a  very  strong  and  spacious  citadel,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Shechem,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  fled  for  refuge  when  the  town  was 
besieged  by  Abimelech.  Fearing  this  would 
not  protect  them,  they  escaped  to  the  tem])le 
of  one  of  theit"  idol-gods,  which  was  also 
fortified,  and  the  supposed  sanctity  of  which 
they  hoped  Would  deter  Abimelech  from  attack- 
ing it;  but  he  surrounded  it  by  fire  made  of 
green  boughs,  and  burned  or  suffocated  the 
whole  multitude.     (See  Vines.) 

The  towers  mentioned  in  Scripture  are:— 
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Babel  (Gen.  xi.  9),  Edar  (Gen.  xxxv.  21), 
Penuel  (Judg.  viii.  17),  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  46), 
Thebez  (Judg.  ix.  50,  51),  David  (Song  iv.  4), 
Lebanon  (Song  vii.  4),  of  the  furnaces  (Neh. 
iii.  11),  Meah  (Neh.  xii.  39),  Jezreel  (2  Ki.  ix. 
17),  Hananeel  (Jer.  xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10), 
Syene  (Ezek.  xxix.  10;  Ezek.  xxx.  6),  Siloam 
(Luke  xiii.  4). 

TOWN  CLERK  (Acts  xix.  35).  The  town 
clerk,  or  city  recorder,  was  a  magistrate  at  the 
head  of  the  municipal  government,  and  next  in 
order  to  the  praetor.  He  got  his  Greek  name, 
meaning  scribe,  from  the  fact  that  he  registered 
the  public  laws  and  acts,  and  read  them  in 
public. 

TOWNS.  The  Hebrews  had  various  names 
for  towns  under  special  aspects,  though  the 
names  are  not  carefully  distinguished  in  our 
version.     Eor  village,  hamlet, 

1.  Hhatzer — a  word  meaning  village,  or  an 
open  place  rudely  fortified— is  often  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  belonging  especially  to  the 
territories  of  Judah  and  Simeon.  Its  other 
forms  are  Hazar  and  Hazor.  The  term  is  often 
joined  to  other  words,  as  names  of  places. 
H AZAR- ADD AR— "village  of  beauty"  (Num. 
xxxiv.  4) — a  place  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  country,  called  Adar  in  Josh.  xv.  3. 
Hazar-enan—" village  ofi  fountains"  (Num. 
xxxiv.  9) — on  the  north-eastern  boundary,  and 
supposed  by  Porter  to  be  a  place  between 
Damascus  and  Palmyra.  Hazar-gaddah — 
"  village  of  kids  or  of  fortune  "  (Josh.  xv.  27) — 
in  the  southern  district  of  Judah.  Hazar- 
Hatticon — "middle  village"  (Ezek.  xlvii. 
16) — on  the  borders  ^f  the  Hauran.  Hazar- 
MAVETH — "village  of  death"  (Gen.  x.  26)  j 
the  word  is  yet  found  in  the  Arabian  name  of 
Hadramaut.  Hazar-shual — ' '  village  of  foxes  " 
(Josh.  XV.  28) — a  place  usually  mentioned  along 
with  Beersheba.  Hazar-susah,  or  plural, 
susni— "village  of  horses"  (Josh.  xix.  5;  1 
Chr.  iv.  31) — mentioned  along  with  Beth- 
marcaboth — "house  of  chariots."  Hazerim — 
' '  villages. "  In  Deut.  ii.  23  the  phrase  rendered 
"the  Avims  which  dwelt  in  Hazerim,"  should 
be,  "the  Avims  which  dwelt  in  villages." 
Hazeroth— "  villages"  (Num.  xi.  35)— was  a 
station  in  the  desert. 

2.  Capher— "a  village  or  hamlet"— found 
in  the  w6rd  Capernaum.  Cbphirah  (Josh.  ix. 
17).  Cephar-haammonai— "  the  village  of  the 
Ammonites"  (Josh  xviii.  24). 

3.  Perazoth — the  places  ujiwalled,  inhab- 
ited by  the  Perizzites  (Deut.  iii.  5). 

4.  Hhavah,  in  the  jilural,  Hhavoth— "  vil- 
lages formed  of  tents,"  and  variously  rendered 
in  our  version.  Thus,  "small  towns"  (Num. 
xxxii.  41),  "Havoth"  (Deut.  iii.  14),  "towns" 
(Josh.  xiii.  30),  "  Havoth  "  {marfnn,  villages), 
(Judg,  X.  4),  "towns"  (1  Ej.  iv.  13),  "towns" 
(1  Chr.  ii.  23). 

Then,  for  cities  proper  : — 

I.  Kir,  Kiriah,  or  Kirjath — a  city  as 
something  builded,  and  the  word  is  often 
incorporated  into  jiroper  names  :  1.  Kirjath — 
a  town  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28).  2.  KiR- 
JATHAIM — "the  double  city:"  (a.)  A  town  of 
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Moab,  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Gen.  xiv.  5; 
Nuui.  xxxii.  37;  Jer.  xlviii.  1,  &c.) ;  (6.)  A 
town  in  Naphtali,  allotted  to  the  Gershonites 
(1  Chr.  vi.  70).  3.  Kirjath-arba— "  the  city 
of  Arba,"  Hebron,  (Gen.  xxiii.  2 ;  Josh.  xiv. 
15,  &c.)  4.  KiR.TATH-HUZOTH— "the  city  of 
streets" (Num.  xxii.  39).  5.  Kirjath-jearim— 
"  city  of  forests,"  on  the  borders  of  Jndah  and 
Benjamin  (Josh.  ix.  17 ;  xv.  GO).  6.  Kirjath- 
arim  (Ezra  ii.  25).  7.  Kir.7ath-baal  (Josh, 
xviii.  14).  8.  KiRJATH-SEPHER— "  the  city  of 
the  book  "—a  Canaanite  town  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  15  ;  Judg.  i.  11).  9.  KiR- 
JATH-SANNAH— " the  city  of  the  palm"  (Josh. 
XV.  49). 

II.  Ir — probably  a  city  with  walls  and  gates, 
as  it  is  distinguished  from  "villages"  (Lev. 
XXV.  29-31).  It  is  also  incorporated  with 
j)roper  names,  but  in  our  version  it  is  usually 
rendered  "^city."  Thus  we  have, — 1.  Ir-hat- 
TEMARIM — "the  city  of  the' palm  trees"  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  3 ;  Judg.  i.  16 ;  iii.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
15).  2.  Ir-ham-melach— " the  city  of  salt" 
(Josh.  XV.  62).  3.  iR-SHEJifiSH— Beth-shemesh, 
"the  city  of  the  sun"  (Josh.  xix.  41).  4.  Ir- 
NAHASH  (1  Chr.  iv.  12)— "the  city  of  the 
serpent."  5.  Ir-ha-heres— "  the  city  of  de- 
structioTl,"  or  "of  the  sun"  (Isa.  xix.  18).  6. 
Rechoboth-ir— "  the  city  Rehoboth  "  (Gen.  x. 
11).  It  is  translated  "^town"  in  Deut.  iii.  8, 
and  " court "  in  2  Ki.  xx.  4.     (See  City.) 

The  various  kinds  of  towns  or  cities  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  are  : — Royal  (Num.  xxi. 
26;  Josh.  X.  2;  2  Sam.  xii.  26),  fenced  (Josh, 
x.  20;  Isa.  xxxvi.  1),  treasure  (Exod.  i.  11), 
commercial  (Isa.  xxiii.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  3), 
chariot  (2  Chr.  i.  14;  2  Chr  ix.  25),  store 
(2  Chr.  viii.  4,  6),  Levitical  (Lev.  xxv.  32,  33; 
Num.  xxxv.  7,  8),  refuge  (Num.  xxxv.  6). 

TRACHONITIS  (Luke  iii.  l)-a  rocky 
broken  district  east  of  the  Jordan— the  Argob. 
(See  Argob.)  It  was  infested  "with  robbers, 
and  Herod  the  Great  obtained  the  province  on 
condition  that  he  \?ould  extirpate  them.  At 
his  death  his  son  Phihp  succeeded  to  the 
governiVient  of  it. 

TRADITION  (Matt.  xv.  2)— a  precept  or 
custom  not  contained  in  the  written  law,  but 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  Jews  maintain  that  God  gave  Moses, 
besides  the  law  which  we  have  in  the  Old 
Testament,  a  variety  of  precepts,  which  he 
made  known  to  Joshua,  by  whom  they  were 
communicated  to  the  elders,  and  by  them  to 
the  judges,  prophets,  &c.;  that  they  were 
finally  collected  from  various  sources,  and 
recorded  in  what  is  called  the  Talmud.  Many 
of  these  traditions  were  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  law  of  God,  a  striking  example  of  which  is 
given  by  our  Saviour  in  connection  with  the 
passage  above  cited.  There  were,  however,  a 
variety  of  traditions,  or  doctrines  and  precepts, 
which  persons  divinely  inspired  taught  by 
word  01  mouth  (2  Thess.  ii.  15;  iii.  6).  The 
only  way  in  which  we  can  know  satisfactorily 
that  any  tradition  is  of  divine  authority,  is  by 
its  having  a  place  in  those  writings  which  are 
generally  acknowledged  to   be   the   genuine 
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productions  of  inspired  men.  All  traditions 
which  have  not  such- authority  are  without 
value,  and  tend  greatly  to  distract  and  mislead 
the  minds  of  men.  It  is  a  high  dishonour  done 
to  Scripture  to  elevate  any  tradition  to  equal 
authority  with  it. 

TRANCE  (Acts  x.  10).  This  word  occurs 
but  twice  in  the  Old  Testament  (Num.  xxiv. 
4,  10),  and  in  both  instances  is  supplied  by  the 
translators,  and  not  found  in  the  original. 
It  denotes  a  state  of  mind  in  which  external 
objects  are  entirely  imnoticed  and  forgotten, 
so  that  the  soul  seems,  for  the  time,  to  have 
passed  out  of  the  body,  and  to  be  occupied  in 
purely  spiritual  contemplations.  This  state 
may  sometimes  be  the  effect  of  natural  causes ; 
but  in  the  cafee  of  Peter,  it  came  from  super- 
natural power,     (See  Dream,  Vision.) 

TRANSFIGURE  (Matt.  xvii.  2).  This 
term  denotes  a  change  of  aspect  or  appearance, 
not  of  substance  or  body.  The  change  was 
seen  in  the  face  of  the  Redeemer  and  in  his 
apparel.  It  was  exceedingly  majestic  and 
glorious,  and  is  particularly  described  by  the 
evangelists,  and  alluded  to  by  Peter  (2  Pet.  i. 
16-18).  His  countenance  shone  with  radiant- 
splendour,  and  his  robes  glistened  with  a  snowy 
whiteness.  The  design  of  this  miraculous 
event  was  nianifold,  but  chiefly  to  attest,  vol 
the  most  solemn  and  mysterious  manner,  the 
divinity  of  the  Messiah's  person  and  mission ; 
to  snpjjort  the  faith  of  the  disciples  by  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  separate  state,  which  was 
furnished  by  the  appearance  and  conversation 
of  jNIoses  and  Elias ;  and  to  show  by  the  audible 
declaration  of  the  Father  that  there  was  a 
broad  distinction  between  this  prophet  and  all 
others : — "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  him." 
On' the  mount,  "the  law  and  the  prophets,"  in 
the  person  of  Moses  and  Elias,  bore  witness  to 
the  Saviour.  Peter,  when  he  said,  "Let  us 
make  three  tabernacles,"  placed  Moses  and 
Elias  on  a  level  with  Jesus.  Thef "  voice  from 
the  excellent  glory"  rebuked  the  rash  apostle, 
and  said,  "  Hear  him ; "  Moses  attd  Elias  have 
been  heard :  their  instructions  were  only  pre- 
paratory. The  one  great  Teacher,  God's  o\vn 
Son,  is  now  to  be  listened  to.     (See  Tabor.) 

TRANSGRESSION  (Heb.  ii.  2).  The  two 
wo*ds  used  in  this  passage  are  by  common 
usnJge  nearly  synonymous.  Perhaps  the  former 
may  be  considered  as  passing  over  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  the  law,  or  doing  the  things 
we  ought  nijt  to  do ;  and  disobedience  as  a 
refusal  to  do  what  it  enjoins,  or  Aot  doing  the 
things  we  ought  to  do. 

TREASURE  -  CITIES  (Exod.  i.  11), 
TREASURE-HOUSES  (Ezra  v.  17).  It  is 
asserted  by  M.  Chabas  that  he  has  read 
allusions  in  Egyptian  papyri  to  the  building 
of  those  treasure-cities  by  a  slave-people  called 
Aperin,  another  form  of  the  name  Hebrews. 
The  kings  of  Judah  had  keepers  of  the 
treasures  both  in  city  and  country  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25) ;  and  the  towns  where  these  treasiu-es 
were  dejiosited  were  called  treasure-cities,  and 
the  magazines  or  houses  for  their  safe  keeping 
were  called  trcasure-hoiiscs.  (See  Pithom.) 
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TREASUEES  IN  TPIE  FIELD.     "^Ve 

have  treasures  in  the  field,  of  wheat  and  of 
barley,  and  of  oil,  and  of  honey "  (Jer.  xli.  8). 
"These  'treasures  in  the  field'  were  doubtless 
laid  up  in  subterranean  pits,  like  the  matta- 
luores  in  Barbary,  in  which  grain  is  deposited 
when  winnowed.  Two  or  three  hundred  pits 
are  sometimes  together,  the  smallest  of  which 
will  hold  400  bushels."— i)r.  Shaw. 

"Near  the  town  of  Bysan  (the  ancient 
Bethshan)  are  the  ruins  of  many  subterranean 
granaries." — Irhy  and  Manqles,  p.  303. 

TREASURY  (John  viii.  20),  TREA- 
SURIES (1  Chr.  ix.  26)— the  place  in  the  tem- 
ple where  gifts  were  received.     (See  Temple.  ) 

TREE  OE  KNOWLEDGE.     (See  Adam.) 

Tree  of  life  (Gen.  xi.  9).  It  grew  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  With  its  special  nature  and 
l^urpose  Adam  and  Eve  must  have  been 
acquainted.  It  had  the  power  either  in  itself 
or  sacramentally  of  preserving  undecaying  life, 
and  in  the  Apocalypse  (xxii.  2)  it  stands  again 
in  paradise — the  symbol  or  means  of  a  hapi^y 
and  endless  existence. 

TREES.  The  pi-incipal  trees  of  Palestine 
have  been  described  under  their  respective 
heads.  They  are  thus  grouped  together  by 
the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  : — "  I  was  exalted 
like  a  cedar  in  Libanus,  and  as  a.  Cyprus  tree 
upon  the  mountains  of  Hermon.  I  was  exalted 
like  a  palm  tree  in  Engaddi,  and  as  a  rose  plant 
in  Jericho,  as  a  fair  olive  tree  in  a  pleasant 
field,  and  grew  up  as  a  plane  tree  by  the  water. 
As  the  turpentine  tree  I  stretched  out  my 
branches,  and  my  branches  are  the  bi-anches 
of  honour  and  grace.  As  the  vine  brought 
I  forth  x^leasant  savour,  and  my  flowers  are 
the  fruit  of  honour  and  riches."  The  trees 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  according  to  our 
version,  are, — Almond  (Gen.  xliii.  11 ;  Eccl. 
xii.  5;  Jer.  i.  11),  almug  or  algum  (1  Ki.  x. 
11,  12;  2  Chr.  ix.  10,  11),  apple  (Song  ii.  3; 
viii.  5;  Joel  i.  12),  ash  (Isa.  xliv.  14),  bay 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  35),  box  (Isa.  xU.  19),  cedar  (1 
Ki.  X.  27),  chestnut  (Ezek.  xxxi.  8),  cyjDrus 
(Isa.  xliv.  14),  fig  (Deut.  viii.  8),  fir  (1  Ki. 
V.  10;  2  Ki.  xix.  23;  Ps.  civ.  17),  juniper  (1 
Ki.  xix.  4,  5),  lign-aloes  (Num.  xxiv.  G), 
mulberry  (2  Sam.  v.  23,  24),  myrtle  (Isa.  xli. 
19 ;  Iv.  13 ;  Zech.  i.  8),  mustard  (Matt.  xiii. 
32),  oak  (Isa.  i.  30),  oil  tree  (Isa.  xli.  19),  olive 
(Deut.  vL  11),  palm  (Exod.  xv.  27),  pine  (Isa. 
xli.  19),  pomegranate  (Deut.  viii.  8;  Joel  i. 
12),  shittah  or  shittim  (Exod.  xxxvi.  20;  Isa. 
xli.  19),  sycamore  (1  Ki.'  x.  27 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
47;  Amos  vii.  14;  Luke  xix.  4),  teil  (Isa.  vi. 
13),  vine  (Num.  vj.  4 ;  Ezek.  xv.  2),  willow 
(Isa.  xliv.  4;  Ezek.  xvii.  5). 

TRESPASS  (Lev.  vi.  2)  usually  denotes 
an  offence  committed  against,  or  an  injury 
done  to,  another.  It  implies  a  departure  from 
duty  in  respect  to  God  or  man  (Matt.  vi.  15). 

Trespass  offeuing.    (See  Offejung.) 

TRIBE  (Num.  i.  4).  The  posterity  of  each 
of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  is  called  a  tribe. 
Jacob,  on  his  death-bed,  adopted  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph,  as  his  own 
children  (Gen.  xlviii.  5),  and  thus  made  two 
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tribes  of  one.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
promised  land,  however,  only  twelve  sharea 
were  made ;  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  to 
minister  in  the  temple,  and  to  be  supported  by 
the  contributions  of  the  rest.  (See  Levites, 
Tithes,  &c.)  The  twelve  tribes  continued  to 
be  one  people  until  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
when  ten  of  them  revolted  and  became  a 
separate  monarch}'-  under  Jeroboam,  and  were 
called  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  leaving  the  tribes 
of  Benjamin  and  Judah  under  the  government 
of  Rehoboam,  with  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  Each  of  the  tribes  seems  to  have 
had  its  independent  jurisdiction,  and  the  whole 
of  them,  in  their  earlier  history,  formed  a 
republic,  as  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  or  the 
United  States  of  America.     (See  Hebrews.) 

TRIBUTE  (Gen.  xhx.  15).  That  which  is 
paid  to  rulers  in  token  of  subjection,  and  for 
the  support  of  government.  By  the  Jewish 
law  (Exod.  XXX.  13),  a  tribute  or  capitation 
tax  was  half  a  shekel,  or  one  shilling  and  a 
halfpenny  sterling,  which  was  expended  in  the 
temple  service.  There  had  been  party  conflicts 
on  the  point  whether  this  payment  should  be 
voluntary  or  whether  it  should  be  a  compulsory 
tax.  The  conversation  of  our  Sa\aour  Avith 
Peter,  on  the  subject  of  paying  this  tribute 
money,  was  designed  to  sli<)w  him  that,  being 
himself  the  Son  of  God,  the  King  for  whose 
service  the  tribute  was  paid,  he  might  justly 
be  exempted  from  paying  it ;  but  to  prevent 
any  needless  irritation  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  or  nation,  he  by  miraculous  power 
provided  the  means  of  paying  the  required 
tribute,  which  amounted  to  two  shillings  and 
a  penny  sterling  for  both  (Matt.  xvii.  24). 

TROAS  (Acts  xvi.  8)  or  ALEXANDRIA 
TROAS— a  maritmie  city  of  Mysia,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Tro}^ 


Coin  of  Iliuni,  in  the  Tread. 

so  celebrated  in  Grecian  history.  Paul  visited 
it  repeatedly  (Acts  xx.  5-12;  2  Cor.  ii.  12;  2 
Tim.  iv.  13). 

TROGYLLIUM  (Acts  xx.  15)— a  town  at 
the  base  of  mount  Mycale,  in  Ionia,  opposite 
to  Samos,  where  Paul  tarried  one  night  on  his 
way  from  Troas  to  Miletus. 

TROPHIMUS  (Acts  xx.  4)— a  native  of 
Ephesus  (Acts  xxi.  29),  and  a  convert  to  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  ijrobably  under  Paul's 
ministry.  He  became  one  of  tlie  apostle's 
c.Qm]-)anion3  and  helpers  in  missionary  travels 
and  labours  (2  Tim.  iv.  20). 

TRUMPET  (I'^xod.  xix.  IG).    The  trumpet 
differed  little  from  the  horn,  and  in  particulars        Jj 
which  are  no  longer  discoverable.     The  silver        A 
trumpets  were  used  by  the  priests  aloue  in        ■ 
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pTilili.sliing    the    approach    of    festivals    and 
givinjf  sijpials  of  war.     (See  Feasts.) 

TUBAL  (Gen.  x.  2)— fifth  son  of  Japheth, 
Avliose  descendants  probably  peopled  a  country 
lying  south  of  the  Caucasus,  between  the  lilack 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  whose  inhabitants  were 
the  Tibareni  of  the  Greeks.  The  Circassians, 
who  inhabit  this  region,  are  slave-dealers, 
and  they  of  Tubal  traded  in  the  "i)ersons 
of  men"  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13;  xxxviii.  2:  comp. 
Eev.  xviii.  13). 

TUBAL-CATN  (Gen.  iv.  22)  is  said,  accord- 
ing to  a  ct)rrect  translation,  to  be  a  "  sharpener 
of  all  instruments  in  brass  and  iron." 

TURBAN.     (See  Clothes.) 

TUllTLE-DOVE  (Lev.  i.  14)-a  species  of 
pigeon.  By  the  Jewish  law,  the  poor  who 
could  not  afford  a  more  costly  sacrifice  were 
lierniitted  to  bring  two  turtle-doves,  or  two 
young  pij?eons  (Lev.  xii.  6-S).  By  this  the 
outward  circumstances  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Christ,  are  known  (Luke  ii.  24).  The  turtle 
is  a  bird  of  jjassage  (Jer.  viii.  7),  and  hence 
tlie  allusion.  Song  ii.  12.  Our  translation 
of  Ps.  Ixxiv.  19  would  be  more  conformable  to 
some  ancient  versions,  if  it  should  read,  "  0 
deliver  not  the  soid  of  him  that  confesseth 
thee,"  &c.  And  this  variation  can  easily  be 
accoimted  for,  only  by  supposing  that,  in  the 
Hebrew,  one  letter  has  been  substituted  for 
another  very  much  like  it — the  resh  for  a 
daleth.  The  Septuagint  and  the  Syriac  have 
preserved  such  a  reading  in  this  i^lace. 

TYCHICUS  (Acts  xx.  4) — a  companion  of 
Paul,  and  evidently  a  devoted  and  faithful 
disciple  (Eph.  vi.  21,  22;  Col.  iv.  7,  8). 

TYPE.  The  English  form  of  the  Greek 
TVTTos,  and  the  same  as  shadoio  (Heb.  x.  1), 
and  Jigure  (Rom.  v.  14).  The  doctrine  of 
types  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  the  whole  compass  of  biblical  inter]iretation 
— at  least,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  its  difficulty  by 
the  numerous  and  conflicting  views  which  have 
been  held  as  to  its  nature  and  proper  modes 
of  treatment  and  application.  Typology  has, 
however,  greatly  more  reason  to  complain  of 
its  friends  than  of  its  enemies.  The  hizarrcries 
of  tyjncal  exposition  have  long  been  the 
amusement  of  the  sceptic — the  scourge  of 
evangelical  truth.  The  efforts  on  the  part 
of  rabbinical  authors  to  find  awful  and 
mysterious  meanings  "packed  in  the  bend 
t)i  a  Saniech  or  a  Kojdi"  have  been  too 
i>ften  imitated,  if  not  outdoae,  by  Christian 
■writers  on  the  types— men  who  have  written 
on  the  subject  without  a  glimmering  conception 
of  what  a  tyjje  really  is,  and  so  have  confounded 
it  with  all  things  like  it,  and  identified  it  with 
many  things  to  which  it  bore  no  resemblance. 

The  typical  character  of  the  old  dispensation 
is  its  distinctive  feature.  But  what  is  a  tyi^e  ? 
It  is  not  merely  a  symbol  of  some  future  ]ierson 
or  event;  it  is  also  a  prediction  of  it:  it  is  a 
T)rophetic  symbol.  The  sacrifices  under  the 
law  not  merely  symbolized  or  exemplified  the 
great  atonement,  in  so  far  as  they  showed  that 
guilt  deserving  death  coiild  only  be  pardoned  j 
tl\roui:h  an  innocent  and  vicarious  death ;  but  i 
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they  also  foretold  the  certainty  of  that  oblation 
"whose  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  Every 
sacrifice  laid  on  the  Jewish  altar  was  thus  a 
symbol  and  a  ])rophecy ;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
was  a  tj'pe.  Now,  who  has  power  to  ordain 
such  types  ?  Only  He  who  can  found  religious 
observances  for  his  fallen  creatures.  And  hov/ 
shall  those  creatures  know  when  He  creates 
types,  and  what  lessons  those  tjTies  convey? 
Their  knowledge  must  depend  on  God's 
declarations.  If  Jehovah  form  a  tyi^e,  he  will 
reveal  it  to  us.  We  cannot  understand  it  till 
he  disclose  it.  Nothing,  then,  can  be  a  type  to 
us,  unless  the  Bible  says  it  is.     (See  Shadow.) 

TYRANNUS  (Actsxxx.  9)— a  teacher,  prob- 
ably of  Greek  philosophy,  in  whose  school  at 
Ephesus  the  apostle  taught  for  two  years  ;  «jr 
it  may  have  l^een  a  private  synagogue,  which 
occupied  the  school  at  certain  times  in  the  day. 
One  MS.  says  that  the  apostle  taught  "from 
four  till  ten  o'clock." 

TYR]']  (Josh.  xix.  29 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  2)— ren- 
dered TYRUS  in  several  of  the  prophetical 
books — was  situated  in  latitude  33"  17  N.,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  an  ancient  city,  but  the  legends  about  its 
origin  cannot  be  credited.  A  i^ortion  of  the 
city  was  on  the  mainland,  and  the  more  famous 
portion  on  an  island.  Old  Tyre,  on  the  main- 
land, stretched  along  the  shore  for  7  miles; 
and  the  island  town  was  22  stadia  in  circum- 
ference. Tyre  means  "rock,"  and  the  name 
specially  belongs  to  the  city  on  the  islnnd ;  yet 
Tyre  on  the  shore  is  perhaps  the  older  city. 


It  is  mentioned  in  Joshua  as  the  "strong  city" 
Tyre,  and  evidently  as  a  place  on  the  mainland. 
Some,  however,  maintain  that  the  island  city 
is  tlie  older ;  and  the  language  of  some  early 
WTiters  woulil  seem  to  imply  such  a  priority. 
Space  being  of  necessity  limited  on  the  "rock," 
room  was  obtained  by  building  the  houses  of 
many  stories ;  and  by  sever.al  substructures  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  island 
the  area  was  greatly  enlarged.  There  were 
two  harbours — the  one  on  the  north  side,  called 
the  Sidonian,  formed  out  of  a  natural  indenta- 
tion, was  900  feet  long  and  700  broad  ;  and  the 
other  on  the  south,  called  the  Eg^'ptian,  was 
constructed  by  means  of  a  great  breakwater. 
A  canal,  running  thr«ough  the  city,  connected 
the  two  harbours,  each  of  which  was  shut  by  a 
boom. 
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It  is  in  the  reign  of  David  that  Tyre  comes 
into  special  notice  in  Scripture.  Hiram, 
its  king,  was  in  alliance  with  David  and  Solo- 
mon, and  contributed  timber  and  artisans  to 
the  erection  and  adornment  of  the  temple  and 
palace  in  the  Jewish  cajDital.  This  Hiram  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Baleazar,  who  reigned 
seven  years,  and  he  by  his  son  Adrastus,  who 
after  a  reign  of  nine  years  was  assassinated. 
His  assassins  were  the  sons  of  his  nurse,  and 
the  eldest  of  them  held  the  throne  for  twelve 
years.  After  an  insurrection,  probably  a  ser- 
\dle  one,  the  dynasty  of  Hiram  was  restored  in 
the  person  of  Abdastratus,  who  was  king  for 
nine  years.  His  successor,  Aserymus,  was  put 
to  death  by  his  brother  Phales,  who,  after  a 
usurpation  of  eight  months,  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Ithobaal,  priest  of  Astarte,  and  father  of 
Jezebel,  queen  of  Ahab.  Ithobaal  reigned 
thirty -two  years;  and  during  his  reign  the 
native  historians  make  mention  of  a  famine, 
which  seems  to  correspond  with  that  recorded 
in  1  Ki.  xviii.  1.  Ithobaal's  successor  was 
Badizor,  who  reigned  six  years ;  his  son  Mat- 
gen,  reigned  thirty-two;  and  his  successor, 
Pygmalion,  forty-seven.  In  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign  he  murdered  Acerbas,  priest  of 
Hercules,  and  husband  of  his  sister  Elissa  or 
Dido,  who,  along  with  many  of  his  nobles,  fled 
from  his  kingdom,  and  founded^Carthage,  on 
the  African  coast.  A  blank  follows,  till  the 
reign  of  Eluleus  and  the  invasion  by  Shalman- 
eser.  Josephus,  out  of  Menander,  tells  the 
story;  "The  name  of  this  king,  Shalmaneser, 
is  also  *et  down  in  the  archives  of  Tyre,  for  he 
made  an  expedition  against  Tyre  in  the  reign  of 
Eluletis ;  and  Menander  attests  to  it,  who,  when 
he  wrote  his  Chronology,  and  translated  the 
archives  of  Tyre  into  the  Greek  language, 
gives  us  the  following  history : — 'One  whose 
name  was  Eluleus  reigned  thirty-six  years :  this 
king,  upon  the  revolt  of  the  Citteans,  sailed  to 
them,-  and  reduced  them  again  to  a  submission. 
Against  these  did  the  king  of  Assyria  send  an 
army,  and  in  a  hostile  manner  overrun  all 
Phoenicia,  but  soon  made  peace  with  them  all, 
and  returned  back ;  but  Sidon,  and  Ace,  and 
Palaetyrus  revolted ;  and  many  other  cities 
there  were  which  delivered  themselves  up  to 
the  king  of  Assyria.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Tynans  would  not  submit  to  him,  the  king  re- 
turned, and  fell  Upon  them  again,  while  the 
PhtEnicians  had  furnished  him  with  threescore 
ships,  and  800  men  to  row  them ;  and  when  the 
Tyrians  had  come  Upon  them  in  twelve  ships, 
and  the  enemies'  ships  were  dispersed,  they 
took  500  men  prisoners,  and  the  reputation  of 
all  the  citizens  of  Tyre  was  thereby  increased  ; 
but  the  king  of  Assyria  returned,  and  placed 
guards  at  their  river  and  aqueducts,  who 
should  hinder  the  Tyrians  from  drawing  water. 
This  continued  for  five  years,  and  still  the 
Tyrians  bore  tlie  siege,  and  drank  of  th6  water 
they  had  out  of  the  wells  they  dug.'  " 

1  jTe  was  in  its  glory  dui-ing  the  period  of 

the  Hebrew  i)rophets.     But  JNebuchadnezzar, 

after  having  vanquished  Pharaoh-necho,  laid 

Biege  to  it,  Sidon  having  already  fallen.     The 
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siege  lasted  thirteen  years,  and  the  result  is 
still  matter  of  discussion  ;  many,  like  Gesenius, 
Winer,  Heeren,  and  Kenrick,  affirming  that 
the  blockade  was  unsuccessful.    Certainly  there 
is  no  distinct  record  of  the  fall  of  Tyre  in  any 
ancient  writer.     The  siege,   however,  is  thus 
pictured  by  Ezekiel :  "  Son  of  man,  Nebuchad- 
rezzar king  of  Babylon  caused  his  army  to  serve 
a  great  service  against  Tyrus  :  every  head  was 
made  bald,   and  every  shoulder  was  peeled ; 
yet  had  he  no  wages,  nor  his  array,  for  Tj'^rus, 
for  the  service  that  he  had  served  against  it ; 
therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Behold,  I 
will  give  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchad- 
rezzar king  of  Babylon  ;  and  he  shall  take  her 
multitude,   and  take  her  spoil,  and  take  her 
prey ;  and  it  shall'  be  the  wages  for  his  army. 
I  have  given  him  the  land  of  Egypt  for  his 
labour  wherewith  he  served  against  it,  because 
they  wrought  forme,  saith  the  Lord  God  "  (Ezek. 
xxix.  18-20).     This  i^rophecy  would  seem  to 
indicate  failure,  and  that  the  Babylonian  con- 
queror, disappointed  of  booty  in  Tyre,  would 
find    ample  compensation  in    the    pillage   of 
Egypt — "wages"  for  his  army.     Bub  then  we 
have  on  the  other  the  distinct  statement, — 
"For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Behold,  I  will 
bring  upon  Tyrus    Nebuchadrezzar    king  of 
Babylon,  a  king  of  kings,  tfrom  the  north,  with 
horses,-  and  with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen, 
and  companies,  and  much  people.     He  shall 
slay  W'ith  the  sword  thy  daughters  in  the  field  : 
and  he  shall  make  a  fort  against  thee,  and  cast 
a  mount  against  thee,  and  lift  up  the  buckler 
against  thee.     And  he  shall  set  engines  of  war 
against  thy  walls,  and  with  his  axes  he  shall 
break  down  thy  towers.     By  reason  of  the 
abundance  of  his  horses  their  dust  shall  cover 
thee  :  thy  walls  shall  shake  at  the  noise  of  the 
horsemen,  and  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  char- 
iots, w^hen  he  shall  enter  into  thy  gates,  as  men 
enter  into  a  city  wherein  is  made  a  breach. 
With  the  hoofs  of  his  horses  shall  he  tread 
down  all  thy  streets  :  he  shall  slay  thy  people 
by  the'  *word,  and  thy  strong  garrisons  shall 
go  down  to  the  ground.     And  they  shall  make 
a  spoil  of  thy  riches,  and  make  a  prey  of  thy 
merchandise :  and  they  shall  break  down  thy 
walls,  and  destroy  thy  pleasant  houses:  and 
they  shall  lay  thy  stones  and  thy  timber  and 
thy  dust  in  the  midst  of  the  water.     And  I 
will  cause  the  noise  of  thy  songs  to  cease ;  and 
the  sound  of  thy  harps  shall  be  no  more  heard. 
And  I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock  : 
thou  shalt  be  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon ; 
thou  shalt  be  built  no  more :  for  I  the  Lord 
have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God"  (Ezek. 
xxvi.  7-14).     The  purport  of  this  oracle  last 
quoted  cannot  be  mistaken  :  the  city  of  the 
shore  was  to  be  beaten  down  by  battering-rams 
and  engines  of  war;    and  the  other  on  the 
rock,  "strong  in  the  sea,"  was  to  be  shaken  to 
rubbish,  and  shot  into  the  water— Mas  to  be  so 
desolate  that  fishers  shoxdd  spread  their  nets 
upon  it.     The  author  or  collector  of  the  oracles 
of  Ezekiel  could  not  surely  so  contradict  him- 
self as  to  say,  and  then  to  unsay— to  affirm 
the  overthrow  of  Tyi-e,  and  then  cast  doubts 
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upon  it,  Proliably  tlie  meaning  of  the  first 
oracle  is,  that  Nt'buchadnezzar  was  not  suth- 
ciently  rewarded  for  the  h)ng  and  weary  siege, 
during  which  every  soldier's  head  was  made 
"  bald"  by  the  constant  wearing  of  the  helmet ; 
and  "  eveiy  shoulder  was  peeled"  by  the  per- 
petual  siege-work.  Perhaps  the  inhabitants 
had  time  to  remove,  through  their  ships,^  large 
portions  of  their  property.  Besides,  Tyrian 
hostages  are  found  after  this  date  at  the  court 
of  Babylon,  and  those  being  of  royal  blood 
w^ere  occasionally  asked  to  assume  the  TjTian 
sovereignty.  These  circumstances  imply  capi- 
tulation, if  not  pverthrow.  After  the  death 
of  Baal,  who  was  king  at  the  end  of  this  siege, 
the  monarchic  form  of  government  was  super- 
seded, and  Tyre  was  ruled  by  suffetes  (judges), 
another  form  of  the  Hebrew  shophetim. 
Tyre  became  an  easy  prey  to  Persia,  and  again 
sutfered  a  terrible  siege  under  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  constructed,  with  immense  toil, 
ingenuity,  and  perseverance,  a  mole  from  the 
mainland  to  the  rock-city ;  and  after  a  warfare 
of  seven  months.  Tyre  fell  in  conflagration  and 
massacre,  332  b.  c.  ;  10,000  of  the  population 
being  put  to  death,  and  40,000  sold  into  captiv- 
ity. The  mole  constructed  by  Alexander  out 
of  the  ruins  of  old  Tyre  remained,  and  the 
island  thus  became  a  peninsula.  After  being 
under  the  Seleucida;,  the  city  fell  under  Eo- 
man  dominion.  The  Crusaders  laid  successful 
siege  to  it ;  and  Venice  held  it  for  a  time.  It 
is  now  a  poor  place,  with  3,000  inhabitants — 
desolate,  solitary,  "the  deserted,"  as  Ezekiel 
describes  it,  "in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 

The  allusions  to  Tyre  in  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets are  numerous  and  graphic.  In  Ezek. 
xxvii,  is  a  vivid  panorama,  in  which  pass  in 
succession  her  ships  and  her  merchandise,  her 
fairs  and  exchanges,  her  imports  and  exports, 
her  motley  poi)ulation  gathered  from  so  many 
lands,  and  her  wealth  and  luxury,  her  stately 
ships  and  warriors  bright  in  armour,  &c. 
Ezekiel's  catalogue  has  been  jjaraphrased  by 
Dr.  Vincent  in  the  following  way : — 

Tyre  produced  from  Hermon  and  the  nwun.- 
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tains  near  it  fir  for  planking  ;  and  from  Liba- 
nus,  cedars  for  masts.  From  Biushan,  oaks  f(^r 
oars.  From  (Jreece,  or  the  Grecian  isles,  ivory 
to  adorn  the  benches  or  the  waists  of  the  gal- 
leys. From  Egyjit,  linen,  ornamented  with 
different  colours,  for  sails  or  ensigns.  From 
Peloponnesus,  blue  and  purple  cloths  for  awn- 
ings. From  Sidon  and  Aradus,  mariners ; 
but  Tyre  itself  furnished  ]>ilots  and  com- 
manders. From  Gebal,  or  Biblos,  on  the  coast 
between  Tripolis  and  Berytus,  caulkers.  From 
Persia  and  Africa,  mercenary  troops.  From 
Aradus,  the  troops  that  garrisoned  Tyre  with 
the  Gammadim.  Tin  came  from  Britain  or 
Spain.  From  Greece  and  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  Pontus,  slaves  and  brass-ware.  From 
Armenia,  horses,  horsemen,  and  mules.  From 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  the  isles  within  that 
gulf,  tusks  of  ivory,  and  ebony.  From  Syria, 
emeralds,  purple,  broidered  work,  fine  linen, 
coral,  and  agate.  From  Judah  and  Israel, 
wheat,  honey,  oil,  and  balsam.  From  Damas- 
cus, wine  of  Hebbor,  and  wool.  From  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  situated  nearest  to  the  Philis- 
tines, the  produce  of  Arabia,  bright  or  wTought 
iron,  cassia  or  cinnamon,  and  the  calamus 
aromaticus.  In  conducting  the  transport  of 
these  articles,  Dan  went  to  and  fro — that  is, 
formed  or  conducted  the  caiavans.  From  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  rich  cloth  for  the  decoration  of 
chariots  or  horsemen.  From  Arabia  Petrsea, 
lambs  and  rams  and  goats.  From  Sabea  and 
Oman,  the  best  of  spices.  From  India,  gold 
and  precious  stones.  From  Mesopotamia, 
from  Carrhse,  and  Babylonia,  the  Assyrians 
brought  all  sorts  of  exquisite  manufactures. 

Other  oracles  dwell  on  the  doom  of  that  city, 
which  was  "  a  merchant  of  the  people,  and  sat 
on  the  seat  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  seas." 
Her  pride  was  great;  "I  am,"  said  she,  "of 
perfect  beauty."  Joel  denounces  Tyre  for 
selling  Jews  into  slavery ;  and  Amos,  because 
she  broke  the  '*  brotherly  covenant. "  On  the 
other  hand,  the  daughter  of  Tyre  is  to  be 
present  at  the  royal  nuptial?,  as  foretold  iu 
Ps.  Ixv. 
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ULAI.  The  Ulai  was  a  river  near  Shu- 
shan,  probably  the  same  as  the  Eulaeus.  The 
river  Kherkah  bifurcated  at  one  point.  The 
eastern  branch,  passing  east  of  Shushan,  is  the 
Euheus,  and  flowing  south,  and  meeting  with 
the  Shapur,  it  fell  into  the  Kuran.  The  western 
branch,  or  the  Choasper  ])roper,  ran  from 
Paipul,  the  place  of  bifurcation,  down  to  the 
Tigris.  Ezekiel  heard  a  man's  voice  between 
the  banks  of  Ulai — literally,  "between  Ulai," 
— that  is,  tlic  river  and  some  of  its  principal 
channels.     (See  Shushan.) 

UNCIRCUMCISIOX.  (See Circumcision.) 

UNCLEAN.  (See  Clean  and  Unclean, 
Fat.) 

UNCOVEPv  (Lev.  x.  6).  ^  Uncovering  the 
head  was  a  token  of  moiu*ning  and  captivity 
(Isa.  xlvii.  2)..     Uncovering  the  Jhigh  was  re- 


moving the  garments  from  it,  preparatory  to 
passing  tlirough  the  water,  Uncovering  the 
arm  (Ezek.  iv.  7)  was  a  preparation  for  the 
siege,  by  removing  every  encumbrance. 

UNCTION  (1  John  ii.  20)  denotes  the 
grace  of  God's  Spirit  bestowed  on  believers, 
and  used  figuratively  (in  reference  to  the  cere- 
mony of  anointing)  to  si^ify  either  health  or 
purity,  or  as  a  token  of  rejoicing.   (See  Anoint.  ) 

UIsTDERGIRDING  (Acts  xxvii.  17)-en. 
circling  the  vessel  ^\^th  four  or  five  twines  of 
stout  cable.  Lord  Anson  mentions  a  Spanish 
man-of-war  that  was  saved  by  thro\nng  over- 
board one  tier  of  guns,  and  taking  six  turns  of 
a  cable  around  the  ship,  by  which  she  was 
prevented  from  opening.  A  Russian  shij) 
was  in  1S15  taken  in  this  way  from  England 
to  thii  Baltic.  The  "Albion,"  74,  coming 
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from  India  in  1846,  was  undergirdecl ;  and 
Sir  George  Back,  returning  from  his  arctic 
voyage  in  1837,  was  obliged  to  use  a  similar 
precaution  with  his  shattered  vessel.  The 
operation  w'as  thus  effected  by  him : — "  A 
length  of  the  stream  chain-cable  was  jDassed 
under  the  bottom  of  the  ship  4  feet  before  the 
mizzen  mast,  hove  tight  by  the  cajjstan,  and 
finally  immovably  fixed  to  six  ringbolts  on 
the  quarter-deck.  The  effect  was  at  once 
manifested  by  a  great  diminution  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  parts  already  mentioned;  and  in 
a  less  agreeable  way,  by  impeding  her  rate 
of  sailing — a  trifling  consideration,  however, 
when  compared  with  the  benefit  received." 
Subsequent  to  this  he  met  with  a  gale  : — "  The 
water  rushed  in  violently  below,  more  espe- 
cially about  the  stern-post  and  heel-hook,  and 
oozing  through  different  parts  higher  up, 
fell  like  a  cascade  into  the  bread -room  and 
run.  .  .  .  While  apprehensive  that  further  in- 
jury had  been  sustained  about  the  keel,  another 
length  of  chain  was  passed  under  the  bottom 
and  set  well  tight  to  a  part  of  itself,  across  the 
after-part  of  the  quarter-deck." — See  Smith's 
Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  66,  67. 

UNDEESETTERS  (1  Ki.  vii.  30)-projec- 
tions  by  which  the  brazen  laver  was  orna- 
mented and  supported. 

UNDERSTANDING.     (See  Mind). 

UNICORN  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17),  or  one  horned. 
The  animal  designated  by  this  name  was  evi- 
dently distinguished  for  its  ferocity  (Isa.  xxxiv. 
7),  strength  (Num.  xxiii.  22;  xxiv.  8),  agility 
(Ps.  xxix.  6),  wildness  (Job  xxxix.  9),  and  the 
prominencj'"  of  its  horn  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17;  Ps. 
xcii.  10).  But  the  imicorn,  though  found  in 
legends,  and  though  it  be  a  heraldic  sui^porter 
on  the  royal  arms,  is  only  a  fabulous  creature. 
One-horned  animals  are  found,  however,  in 
Africa.  That  it  was  not  the  rhinoceros  seems 
generally  agreed  by  modern  critics. 


Ehiuoceros. 

The  reem,  or  unicorn,  was  aii  animal  well 
Icnown  to  the  writers  of  Scripture,  as  may 
be  seen  in  their  frequent  allusions  to  it.  It 
was  not  a  one-horned  quadruped — as  may  be 
learned  from  Deut.  xjcxiii.  17,  where  the 
Hebrew  reads,  "his  horns  are  the  horns  of  an 
tinicorn;"  but  our  version,  not  to  stultify  the 
bame  it  had  chosen,  makes  the  singular  into 
654 
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plural,  without  warrant,  and  reads  "  uni- 
corns." The  name  unicorn  came  from  the 
word  employed  for  the  Hebrew  reem  in  the 
Vulgate  and  Septyagint.  It  seems  to  have 
been  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  bovine 
species,  with  the  tame  and  domesticated  mem- 
bers of  which  it  is  sonietimes  contrasted.  The 
wild  buffalo  seems  therefore  to  be  intended. 
This  animal  is  ferocious  and  untameable.  Pliny 
says  of  it, — "  He  is  of  a  size  little  inferior  to  the 
elephant ;  in  api:>earance,  colour,  and  figure  ho 
resembles  the  bull;  his  strength  and  velocity 
are  great;  and  he  spares  neither  man  nor 
beast  that  comes  in  his  way." 

UNITY  OF  THE  SPIRIT  (Eph.  iv.  3) 
signifies  a  union  of  judgment,  affection,  and 
feeling  among  those  who  constitute  the  one 
body  of  Christ.  It  is  the  gift  of  God  (Jer. 
xxvii.  39).  It  was  remarkably  enjoyed  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church  (John  xvii.  21 ;  Acts 
iv.  32),  and  is  to  be  desired  and  sought  after 
as  among  the  chief  of  Christian  graces  (2  Coi\ 
xiii.  11).    (See  Charity;  Church,  Unity  of 

THE.) 

UNRIGHTEOUS      MAMMON.        (See 

Mammon.) 

UPHARSIN.     (SeeMENE.) 

UPPERMOST  SEATS.  (See  Room,  Syna- 
gogue.) * 

UPPER  ROOM.     (See  Dwellings.) 

UR  (Gen.  xi.  28),  called  UR  OF  THE 
CHALDEES,  was  the  birthplace  of  Abraham. 
Its  connection  with  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob,  and  the  position  of  the  only  Haran 
now  known,  have  induced  many  modern  geo- 
graphers to  place  Ur  in  the  north-west  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  was  the  "  land  of  the 
Chaldeans"  (Ezek.  i.  3),  where  Or/a/i— for- 
merly Edessa — now  stands;  but  is  too  near 
Haran  to  have  been  the  real  sit«.  Orfah  is 
known  in  modern  history  as  the  seat  of  war 
between  the  emperor  Julian  and  the  Persians. 
Some  also  contend  for  Warka,the  ancient 
Erech.  The  probability  is  that  the  site  of  Ur 
is  at  Mugheir,  in  Chaldea  proper,  near  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Shat-el-Hie. 
On  its  own  inscriptions,  and  by  the  natives, 
it  is  called  Hur  or  Ur,  and  is  the  oldest  city 
in  Chaldsea.  Many  speculations,  derived  from 
the  meaning  of  Ur,  as  signifying  light  or 
heat,  have  been  mterwoven  with  the  early 
history  of  Abraham,  all  of  wdiich  appear  to 
be  legendary  and  groundless. 

URBANE  (Rom.  xvi.  9)  ought  to  have  been 
rendered  Urban,  for  it  is  the  name  of  a  man. 

VMIAB.— lire  of  Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xi.  3)— or 
URIAS  (Matt.  i.  6)— the  husband  of  Bath- 
sheba,  and  an  officer  in  David's  arraj^  His 
death  was  purposely  brought  about  by  an 
understanding  between  Joab  and  David,  in 
order  that  David's  guilt  in  the  case  of  Bath- 
sheba  might  be  concealed,  and  that  ]ie_  might 
obtain  her  for  his  wife.  The  brave  soldier  was 
cruelly  betrayed,  and  allowed  to  fall  in  battle 
unconscious  of  his  ^vife's  dishonour.  Another 
Uriah  was  an  unprincipled  priest  in  the  time 
of  Ahaz  (2  Ki.  xvi.  10),    He  was  a  witness  to 


an  oracle  of  Isaiah.  Another  of  the  same 
uame  was  a  priest  also  (Ezra  viii.  33). 

URIJAH  (Jer.  xxvi.  20)— another  form  of  the 
same  name.  A  prophet  of  this  name  was  ar- 
rested in  Egy])t,  and  put  to  death  by  Jehoiakin. 

UKIM  AND  THUMMIM  (Exod.  xxviii. 
30).  These  words  litei-ally  siji^fy  lights^  and 
perfections*.  Whether  they  denote  some  divine 
manifestation  made  in  or  upon  the  breastplate 
itself,  or  wliether  it  was  a  visible  appendage  to 
the  breastplate,  indicating  its  peculiar  and 
sacred  use  in  this  respect,  has  been  keenly 
disputed.  The  utmost  that  can  be  satisfac- 
torily kno\vn  respecting  the  subject  is,  that  it 
was  the  manner  or  thing  through  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  divine  will  was  sought  and 
conveyed,  or  rather  the  breastplate  which  the 
high  priest  wore  when  God  spoke  by  him 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  0). 

To  recount  the  various  theories  of  Spencer 
and  others  would  serve  little  purpose.  Per- 
haps the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  only  a 
spiritual  description  of  the  sacred  gems  in  the 
high  px'iest's  breastplate  (comp.  Exod.  xxviii. 
29  with  Exod.  xxxix.  8  and  Lev.  viii.  8). 
The  high  priest  wore  the  ej^hod  when  he  con- 
sulted Jehovah ;  and  this  name,  given  to  a 
distinctive  portion  of  his  dress,  may  denote  the 
clearness  and  precision  of  those  responses 
Avhich  in  God's  name  he  issued  to  the  peo])le. 
Like  the  cherubim,  the  iTrim  and  Thummim 
are  not  described ;  the  people  seem  to  have 
been  already  familiar  with  them.  Something 
similar  may  have  existed  among  the  Egj'p- 
tians.  Ancient  authors  say  that  the  Egyptian 
pontiff  wore  around  his  neck  an  image  of 
sapphire,  which  was  called  Truth. 

USURY  (Matt.  xxv.  27).  The  word  usurij, 
in  modern  phrase,  means  exorbitant  or  un- 
lawful interest ;  but  in  the  Scriptures  it  means 
any  interest.  The  law  of  Moses  prohibited 
the  Jews    from  taking  any  interest  of  each 
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other  for  the  loan  of  money,  or  anything 
else,  though  tliey  were  alloweu  to  take  it  of 
foreigners.  The  exchangers  of  money  wera 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  it  at  low  interest, 
and  loaning  it  at  high  interest,  taking  tho 
difference  for  their  gain  (Ezek.  xxii.  12).  The 
practice  of  usury  is  severely  denounced  in  tho 
Scriptures  (Neh.  v.  7,  10;  Ps.  xv.  5;  Prov. 
xxviii.  8).  Rich  and  avaricious  persons  took 
the  advantage  of  the  poor  and  prodigal,  and 
fleeced  them.  The  Hebrew  word  for  usury  is 
very  significant — it  signifies  "biting."  (See 
Debt,  Pledge  ) 

UZ  (Lam.  iv.  21) — a  district  of  Arabia 
which  was  probably  settled  by  the  posterity  of 
Uz,  or  Huz,  a  descendant  of  Shem  (Gen.  x. 
23;  xxii.  21),  and  distingaiished  as  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  Job,  whose  estate  was  like  that  of 
a  modem  Bedouin  Sheikh.  It  was  probably 
an  extensive  district  (Jer.  xxv.  20),  and  lay 
between  Syria  on  the  north  and  Edom  on  the 
south.     Old  tradition  ])laces  it  in  the  Hauran. 

UZZAH — strenrjth  (2  Sam.  vi.  3) — a  son  of 
Abinadab,  who  was  instantly  killed,  by  the 
immediate  interposition  of  God,  for  lajdng  his 
hands  upon  the  ark,  in  violation  of  the  express 
provisions  of  the  Divine  law.  The  ark  ought 
to  have  been  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
priests,  as  the  law  enacted  (2  Sam.  iv.  3,  18). 

UZZIAH — strength  of  Jdiovah.  IJzziah, 
king  of  Judah,  was  a  famoiA  warrior.     He  con- 

3uered  both  Philistines  and  Arabians,  fortified 
erusalem,  and  was  successful  in  the  common 
jnirsuits  of  agriculture  and  rearing  of  cattle. 
The  kingdom  of  Judah  had  not  been  so  pros- 
perous since  the  days  of  Solomon.  His  reign 
lasted  fifty-two  yeai's.  With  the  one  excep- 
tion of  his  venturing  to  off-er  incense,  he  con- 
formed to  the  Mosaic  code.  In  his  reign 
happened  a  remarkable  earthquake,  alluded  to 
by  Amos,  ch.  i.  1,  and  by  Zeciiariah,  ch.  xiv.  5. 
(See  A2JARIAH.) 
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VATLorVEIL  (Gen.  xxiv.  05).  The  veil 
is  an  indispensable  portion  of  Oriental  female 
dress.  It  entirely  conceals  the  face.  To  lift 
her  veil  is  the  grossest  insult  that  can  be  done 
to  a  woman.  Courtezans  are  known  in  many 
places  by  their  want  of  the  veil.  In  very  re- 
mote times  the  veil  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
commonly  employed  as  in  more  recent  periods. 
Lane's  description  of  an  Egyptian  lady's  veil 
will,  apply  to  the  same  portion  of  dress  gen- 
erally over  the  East : — 

"  A  long  piece  of  white  muslin,  embroidered 
at  each  end  with  coloured  silks  and  gold,  or  of 
coloured  crape  ornamented  with  gold  thread 
and  spangles,  rests  upon  the  head  and  hangs 
dowrn  behind,  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ground. 
This  is  called  'tarhah:'  it  is  the  'head  veil,' 
and  can  be  drawn  forward  to  cover  the  face  at 
pleasure.  This  veil  is  always  worn  in  the  htiuse. 
The  riding  or  walking  attire  of  an  Egyptian 
lady  is  called  'tezyureh.'  Whenever  she 
leaves  the  house,  she  wears  a  large  loose  gown. 


the  sleeves  of  which  are  nearly  equal  in  width 
to  the  whole  length  of  the  go%vn :  it  is  of  silk, 
generally  of  a  pink,  or  rose,  or  violet  colour. 
Next  is  1)1  it  on  the  'burko-,'  or  'face-veil,* 
which  is  a  long  strip  of  white  muslin,  conceal- 
ing tlie  whole  of  the  face  except  the  eyes,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  feet ;  it  is  suspended  at 
the  top  by  a  narrow  band,  which  passes  up  the 
forehead,  and  which  is  sewetl,  as  are  also  the 
two  upper  corners  of  the  veil,  to  a  band  that 
is  tied  round  the  head.  The  lady  then  covers 
herseK  with  a  '  habarah,'  which  for  a  married 
lady  is  composed  of  two  breadths  of  glossy 
black  silk,  each  ell-wide,  and  3  yards  long 
(according  to  the  height  of  the  person),  the 
seam  running  horizontally.  With  respect  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  worn,  a  piece  of 
narrow  black  ribband  is  sewetl  inside  the  upper 
part,  about  G  inches  from  the  edge,  to  tie  round 
the  head."    (See  Clothes.) 

VAIL  OF  TEMPLE  or  TABERNACLE. 
(See  Tabernacle,  Temple.) 

Goo- 
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VALLEY.  (See  Plain.)  Besides  the  He- 
brew terms  there  referred  to,  may  be  men- 
tioned Gai,  which  denotes  a  ravine  (2  Ki.  xxiii. 
10) ;  Metzullah,  a  dell  (Zech.  i.  8) ;  Shaveh, 
a  level  spot.  (See  Abel,  Arabah,  Plain.) 
The  valleys  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  so 
named  in  our  version,  are  Achor  (Josh.  vii.  24 ; 
Isa.  Ixv.  10 ;  Hos.  ii.  15),  Ajalon  (Josh.  x.  12), 
Baca  (Ps.  Ixxxiv,  G),  Beracha  (2  Chr.  xx.  26), 
Bochim  (Judg.  ii.  5),  Charashim  (1  Chr.  iv.  14), 
Elah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2;  xxi.  9),  Eshcol  (Num. 
xxxii.  9;  Deut.  i.  24),  Gad  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  5, 
margin),  Gerar  (Gen.  xxvi.  17),  Gibeon  (Isa. 
xxviii.  21),  Hebron  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14),  Hinnom 
or  Tophet  (Josh,  xviii.  16 ;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  10 ;  2 
Chr.  xxviii.  3;  Jer.  vii.  32),  Jehoshaphat  or 
decision  (Joel  iii.  2,  14),  Jericho  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
3),  Jezreel  (Hos.  i.  5),  Jiphthah-el  (Josh.  xix. 
14,  27),  Keziz  (Josh,  xviii.  21),  Lebanon  (Josh. 
xi.  17),  Megiddo  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  22;  Zech.  xii. 
11),  Moa,b,  where  Moses  was  buried  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  6),  Passengers  or  Hamon-gog  (Ezek. 
xxxiv.  11),  Eephaim  or  giants  (Josh.  xv.  8 ; 
Josh,  xviii.  16;  2  Sam.  v.  18;  Isa.  xvii.  5), 
Salt  (2  Sam.  viii.  13  ;  2  Ki.  xiv.  17),  Shaveh  or 
king's  dale  (Gen.  xiv.  17;  2  Sam.  xviii.  18), 
Shittim  (Joel  iii.  18),  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv.  3,  8), 
Sorek  (Judg.  xvi.  4),  Succoth  (Ps.  Ix.  6), 
Zared  (Num.  xxi.  12),  Zeboim  ,(1  Sam.  xiii.  18), 
Zephathah  (2  Chr.  xiv.  10). 

VALLEY  OF  SALT.     (See  Salt.) 

VAI^TITY,  VANITIES  (Ps.  xxiv.  4).  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  meaning  of  these  terms, 
they  seeiTi  to  refer  occasionally  to  idol-gods  and 
idol- worship.  Thus,  Jer.  xviii.  15,  "  My 
people  have  forgotten  me ;  they  have  burned 
incense  to  vanity."  So  ajso  in  Jer.  ii.  5, 
"  What  iniquity  have  your  fathers  found  in 
me,  that  they  are  gone  far  from  me,  and  have 
walked  after  vanity,  and  are  become  vain?" 
So  too  in  Jonah  ii.  8,  and  in  other  places. 
Idolatry  is  a  delusive  practice,  and  disappoints 
those  who  are  addicted  to  it. 

VASHTI  (Esth.  i.  9)— queen  of  Persia,  and 
repudiated  wife  of  Ahasuerus.  She  has  not 
])een  identified  with  any  name  in  Persian 
history. 

VEIL.     (See  Vail.) 

VENGEANCE  (Kom.  xii.  19).  This  word 
often  denotes  merely  punishment,  without  any 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  mind  in  which  it 
is  inflicted.  In  the  passage  cited,  and  else- 
where (Deut.  xxxii.  35),  the  exclusive  right  of 
God  to  punish  wrong-doers,  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  right,  is  plainly  asserted.  Hence 
every  act  of  revenge  is  an  interference  with 
the  divine  prerogative.  The  word  is  applied 
to  God  in  the  same  manner  in  which  anger, 
hatred,.  &c.,  are  applied ;  not  as  denoting  a 
state  or  temper  of  mind,  but  as  implying  an 
act  or  course  of  proceeding  such  as  usually  in- 
dicates a  particular  state  of  mind  when  done 
or  pursued  by  man. 

VERMILION  (Ezek.  xxiii.  14)— a  chemi- 
cal substance  used  fpr  colouring  red,  and 
much  valued  for  ornamenting  dwellings  (Jer. 
xxii.  14)  and  painting  ipiages  (Ezek.  xxiii.  14). 
Pliny  describes  it  as  ^  reddish  sand  found  in 
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silver  mines,  and  much  used  as  a  paint. 
Modern  travellers  mention  that  the  custom  of 
painting  and  sometimes  gilding  the  ceihngs  of 
Eastern  houses  is  still  prevalent. 
VIAL.  (See  Censer,  Cup,  Goblet.) 
VILLAGES.  (See  Hazar,  Towns.) 
VINEGAR  (Prov.  x.  26).  The  Hebrews 
seem  to  have  had  two  kinds  of  vinegar — one 
of  which  they  used  as  a  drink  (Num.  vi.  3), 
which  was  probably  a  weak  red  wine;  and  the 
other  as  an  acid  diluted  with  water.  Bread 
and  cider  formerly  made  a  common  article  of 
food  among  the  labouring  men  in  some  parts  of 
England  (Ruth  ii.  14).  The  first  kind  was 
probably  provided  for  the  Roman  soldiers  on 
the  occasion  of  the  crucifixion  (John  xix.  29). 
The  unjDleasant  sensation  produced  upon  the 
teeth  by  vinegar  illustrates  the  offen.siveness  of 
a  sluggard  to  those  who  employ  him  (Prov.  x. 
26).  And  tiijs  effervescence  occasioned  when 
vinegar  is  poured  upon  nitre  or  soda,  repre- 
sents the  opposition  or  incongruity  of  mirth 
and  sorrow,  and  the  effect  of  attempting  to 
mingle  them  (Prov.  xxv.  20). 
VINE,  WILD  (2  Ki.  iv.  39).  (See  Gourd.) 
VINES  (Num.  xx.  6)  and  VINEYARDS 
(Ezek.  xxviii.  26)  have  been  highly  prized  in 
every  country.  We  first  read  of  a  vineyard  in 
the  history  of  Noah  (Gen.*ix.  20).  This  inci- 
dent seems  to  prove  that  the  culture  of  the 
vine  was  not  unknown  before  the  deluge. 
The  vine  plant  yet  grows  wild  in  Armenia,  in 
the  district  of  Aj-arat.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vme  had  arrived  at  some  perfection  in  very 
early  times.  In  the  accounts  of  Melchizedek, 
who  set  bread  and  wine  before  Abraham;  of 
Lot,  who  was  drunken;  of  aged  Isaac,  when 
regaled  by  his  sons;  iji  the  prophecy  of 
dying  Jacob ;  and  in  the  book  of  Job,  we 
have  the  earliest  allusions  to  wine  as  a 
common  drink  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  xix.  32;  xvii. 
25;  xhx.  12;  Job  i.  18;  Prov.  xxiii.  30,  31; 
Isa.  V.  11). 

It  is  said  that  the  vine  was  not  cultivated  to 
any  extent  in  Egypt.  The  assertion  is  so  far 
erroneous;  and  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
appears  to  have  been  misunderstood.  It  is 
true  that  the  vine  cannot  live  if  laid  under 
water,  as  so  large  a  portion  of  Egypt  is  f (  r 
months  every  year.  The  rich  mud  of  the  Nile 
did  not  therefore  produce  vines ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  all  that  Herodotus  asserts  when 
he  speaks  of  it  not  being  planted  among  those 
who  inhabit  "  the  sowed  land."  But  the  great 
valley  of  the  Nile  seems  to  have  been  bordered 
with  vineyards.  The  dream  of  the  chief  butler 
also  implies  its  cultivation  (Gen.  xl.  11).  The 
monuments  prove  it.  According  to  Cham- 
pollion,  there  are  found  in  the  grottoes  of 
Beni  Hassan  "  representations  of  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  the  vintage,  the  bearing  a\yay, 
and  the  stripping  off  of  the  grapes ;  two  kinds 
of  i)resses,  the  one  moved  merely  by  the 
strength  of  the  arms,  the  other  by  mechani- 
cal i)ower5  the  putting  up  of  the  wine  in 
bottles  or  jars,  the  transportation  into  the 
cellar,  the  preparation  of  boiled  wine,  &c." 
"Numerous,"  says  KoseUini,  "are  the  re- 
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presentations  in  the  tombs  which  relate  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine;  and  these  are  fr^und, 
not  merely  in  the  tombs  of  the  time  of  the 
eighteenth  and  some  later  dynasties,  but  also 
in  those  which  belon.u:  to  the  time  of  the  most 
ancient  dynasties.  The  described  pictures,  it 
is  said,  show  more  decidedly  than  any  ancient 
•written  testimony  that  in  Egypt,  even  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  the  vine  was  cultivated 
and  wine  made."  In  the  inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs  at  least  seven  different 
kinds  of  wine  are  reijresented.  But  the  Egyp- 
tian vine  does  not  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
BO  productive  as  that  of  Palestine.  The  spies, 
therefore,  were  afraid  that  their  report  would 
not  be  credited,  and  so,  "they  came  unto  the 
brook  of  Eshcol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a 
branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they 
bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staff"  (Num.  xiii. 
23). 

The  vineyard  is  commonly  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  in  contradistinction  from  the  field,  and 
is  occasionally  used  in  speaking  of  ordinary 
gardens.  Vines  were  usually  planted  upon 
heights  and  precipitous  crags  (Jer.  xxxi.  5), 
where  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  l)uild 
walls  in  order  to  retain  the  soil.  The  whole 
process  of  prejiaring  a  vineyard  is  described  by 
Isaiah  (ch.  v.  1).  The  vine  dresser  selects  a 
propitious  spot  with  a  southern  exposure, 
builds  a  wall  round  it,  loosens  the  soil,  and 
gathers  out  the  stones,  erects  a  tower  and  digs 
a  press.  Then  he  may  truly  say,  "What 
could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that 
I  have  not  done  in  it?  "  (Isa.  v.  4.)  What  must 
be  his  disappointment,  "Wherefore,  when  I 
looked  that  it  shoidd  bring  forth  grapes, 
brought  it  forth  wild  gi'apes?"  (Isa.  v.  4.) 
His  disappointment  is  in  proportion  to  the  care 
and  number  of  his  preparations.  The  pro])het 
then  describes  the  reverse  process.  The  failure 
being  so  decided,  the  husbandman  destroys  it 
(Isa.  v.  5,  6).  The  menace  has  been  sadly 
fulfilled  on  Israel,  both  on  its  soil  and  on  its 
people. 

The  methods  of  planting  the  vine  were 
various.  They  were  usually  propagated  by 
suckers.  The  branches  were  sometimes  suffered 
to  creep  upon  the  earth;  or  the  vine  stood 
ui)right  without  support ;  or  a  post  was  erected 
with  a  cros3-|)iece ;  or  a  trellis  or  arbour  was 
fiet  up,  with  four  or  more  upright  pillars,  over 
which  the  boughs  sprc^ad.  We  are  told  that 
the  vines  in  Africa,  Syria,  and  all  Asia  were 
left  to  trail  upon  the  ground ;  and  this  method 
is  observed  in  the  region  of  Lebanon,  and  about' 
.Toppa  (Ezek.  xvii.  0).  Very  often,  however, 
the  Syrian  vines  are  trained  upon  trellis  or 
framework,  in  straight  rows ;  sometimes  upon 
trees,  and  x^articularly  the  fig  tree,  whence  the 
proverbial  expression,  to  repose  under  one's 
own  vine  and  fig  tree,  as  an  emblem  of  peace 
and  security  (Mic.  iv.  4;  Zech.  iii.  10).  Vines 
are  found  at  Hebron  trained  in  this  manner, 
and  bearing  clusters  of  ten  pounds'  weight. 
Sometimes  they  run  up  upon  the  sides  of  the 
house  (Ps.  cxxviii.  3).  (See  Walls.)  Vines 
were  sometimes  very  large,  the  stents  of  some 
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being  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Many 
vine  plants  are  very  prolific. 

Vineyards  were  enclosed  with  a  hedge  or  a 
wall,  to  defend  them  from  the  ravages  of 
beasts,  to  which  they  are  often  exposed.  A 
tower  was  also  built  as  the  station  of  a  watch- 
man (Num.  xxii.  24;  Ps,  Ixxx.  8-13;  Prov. 
xxiv.  31;  Song  ii.  15;  Matt.  xxL  33).  (See 
Tower,  ) 

The  Hebrews  devoted  as  much  care  to  their 
vineyards  as  to  their  agriculture.  When  Isaiah 
predicts  the  invasion  of  the  Assyrians,  he 
declares  that  the  vineyard  where  there  were 
1,000  vines  valued  at  1,U00  silverlings  shall  be 
even  for  briers  and  thorns  (Isa.  vii.  23),  When 
he  would  represent  sorrow,  he  says,  "  The  new 
wine  moumeth,  the  vine  languisheth,  and  all 
the  merry-hearted  do  sigh  "  (tsa.  xxiv.  7).  So 
Zechariah  (viii.  12)  foretells  future  jirosperity 
thus, — "The  seed  shall  be  prosperous,  the  vine 
shall  give  her  fruit"  (see  also  Hab,  iii.  17; 
Mai.  iii.  11). 

The  pruning  of  the  vine  is  a  familiar  opera- 
tion, which  we  all  know  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  its  fruitfulness.  The  law  which 
forbade  the  Israelites  to  gather  the  grapes  of 
the  first  three  years  (Lev.  xix.  23)  gave 
occasion  to  the  more  careful  and  unsparing  use 
of  the  pruning  knife;  hence  the  young  stock 
came^  to  much  greater  strength.  A  traveller 
mentions  a  custom  with  the  vine-dressers,  of 
pruning  their  vines  thrice  in  the  year, — the 
first  time  in  March ;  and  when  clusters  begin 
to  form,  they  again  lop  off  those  twigs  which 
have  no  fruit;  the  stock  puts  out  new  twigs 
in  April,  some  of  which  form  clusters,  and 
those  which  have  none  are  again  cut  off  in 
May:  the  vine  shoots  a  third  time,  and  the 
new  branches  have  a  third  set  of  clusters. 
(See  John  xv,  2,  in  which  passage  the  word 
purgcth  may  be  rendered  pruneih, — "  Every 
branch  that  beareth  fruit  he  pruneth  it,  that 
it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit." 

What  remains  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  is 
very  simple.  Once  or  twice  in  the  season 
the  i)lough  was  run  through  the  vineyard,  to 
loosen  the  earth,  and  free  it  from  weeds ;  the 
stones  were  gathered  out,  and  a  proper  direction 
was  given  to  the  growing  branches  (Isa.  v.  2). 
The  viae-dressers,  or  keepers  of  the  vineyard, 
formed  a  distinct  branch  <^f  labourers  (2  Ki. 
XXV.  12), 

The  regular  vintage  begins  in  Sj-ria  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  lasts  about  two 
months  (Lev.  xxvi,  5;  Amos  ix.  13).  Ripe 
clusters,  however,  are  found  in  Palestine  as 
early  as  June  and  July,  although  the  regular 
vintiige  begins  in  September.  This  difference 
may  arise  from  the  threefold  growth  of  the 
vine  already  mentioned.  The  first  gathered 
in  Canaan  is  probably  meant  in  Num,  xiii. 
20. 

The  vintage  was  celebrated  by  the  Hebrews 
with  still  more  festivity  than  the  harvest  (Isa. 
xyi.  9),  and  was  sometimes  a  season  of  wicked 
mirth  (Judg,  ix,  27). 

The  vine  thus  became  a  familiar  and  frer 
queut  symbol  among  the  Hebrew  writers,  *'  J 
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am,"  saiJ  our  Lord,  *'the  true  vine."  (See 
1'del,  Grapes.  )  Ps.  Ixxx.  contains  a  beautiful 
allegory  founded  on  the  vine : — 

"Thou  hast  tranpplantp.fi  a  vine  out  of  Egypt: 
Thou  hast  rooted  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it. 
Thou  preparedst  ppace  before  it*, 
And  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root, 
And  it  filled  the  land. 
The  hills  were  veiled  with  its^Ehadow, 
And  with  its  boughs  the  cedars  of  God. 
It  shot  out  its  branches  to  the  sea, 
And  its  tendrils  unto  the  river." 

How  true  and  touching  a  description  of  (rod's 
peculiar  care  of  his  chosen  people,  and  of  their 
prosperity  under  his  favour !  The  vineyards 
were  fenced  for  protection,  though  sometimes 
the  boar  intruded.  How  appropriate  the 
description  and  prayer !-"  The  boar  out  of  tlae 
wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the 
field  doth  devour  it.  Keturn,  we  beseech  thee, 
O  God  of  hosts :  look  down  from  heaven,  and 
behold,  and  visit  this  vine"  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13,  15). 

Josephus  speaks  of  a  magnificent  vine  sculp- 
tured on  the  eastern  end  of  the  temple.  The 
branches  and  tendrils  were  formed  of  gold,  and 
its  fi"uits  were  precious  jewels.  This  vine  was 
carried  to  Rome,  and  exliibited  among  the 
spoils  of  Titus  on  his  triumph. 

VINTAGE.     (See  Vines,  Wine.) 

VIOL  (Amos  vi.  5).  This  was  an  instru- 
ment of  music,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  psaltery.  (See  Music.)  Chanting  to 
the  sound  of  it  Avas  to  make  like  sounds  with 
the  voice,  modulating  the  tones  so  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  sounds  of  the  instrument. 

VIPER  (Job  XX.  16) — a  venomous  ser- 
pent, from  2  to  5  feet  in  length.  Its  bite  is 
extremely  painful,  and  in  many  species 
quickly  and  certainly  fatal;  so  that  it  was 
anciently  regarded  as  a  special  judgment  from 
heaven  to  be  bitten  by  one  (Acts  xxviii.  1,  6). 
No  wonder  that  the  inhabitants  of  Malta  took 
Patil  for  a  god  when  they  saw  him  uninjured 
by  the  viper  which  clung  to  his  arm.  Hence 
the  viper  is  an  emblem  of  whatever  is  deceit- 
ful and  destructive.  Our  Lord  names  many 
of  his  contemporaries  a  horde  of  vipers  (Matt. 
iii.  7;  xii.  34;  xxiii.  33;  Luke  iii.  7).  (See 
Adder,  Asp,  Charm,  Cockatrice,  Serpent.) 

VIRGIN.     (See  Ahaz,  Immanuel.) 

VISION  (Num.  xxiv.  4).  In  former  times 
God  was  pleased  to  reveal  himself  and  com- 
municate his  will  in  what  were  called  visions, 
which  were  caused  either  in  the  night  in 
ordinary  sleep  (Dan.  vii.  l),_or  by  day  in  a 
emporary  trance  (Acts  xxvi.  13).  lialaam 
njoyed  some  of  those  revelations.  The  visions 
mentioned  in  Scripture  are,— To  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  1),  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.  2),  to  Moses 
(Exod.  iii.  2,  3 ;  Acts  vii.  30-32),  to  Samuel  (1 
Sam.  iii.  2-''.r)),  to  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  4,  17), 
to  Eliphaz  (Job  iv.  12-16),  to  Isaiah  (Isa.  vi. 
1-8),  to  E'iek'ol  (Ezek.  i.  4-14;  viii.  2-14;  x. ; 
xi.  24,  2.^;  xxxvii.  1-10;  xl.-xlviii.),  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Dan.  ii.  28;  iv.  5),  to  Daniel  (Dan. 
ii.  10;  vii.,  viii.,  x.),  to  Amos  (Amos  vii.  1-9; 
viii.  1-6  ;  ix.  1),  to  Zechariah  (Zech.  i.  8 ;  iii.  1 ; 
iv.  2;  v.  2;  vi.  1),  to  Paul  (Acts  ix.  3,  0,12; 
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xvi.  9,  10;  xviii.  9;  xxii.  18;  xxvii.  23;  2  Ccr. 
xii.  1-4),  to  Ananias  (Acts  ix.  10,  11,  12;  to 
Cornelius  (Acts  x.  3),  to  Peter  (Acts  x.  9-17), 
to  John  (Rev.  i.  12,  &c. ;  i v. -xxii.)  (See  Dream, 
Interpretation,  Trance.  ) 

VOW  (Num.  vi.  2).  In  the  Scripture  u?e, 
this  word  means  a  solemn  religious  promise, 
or  covenant,  by  which  one  binds  himself  to  do 
or  suffer  certain  things  depending  on  God  for 
power  to  accomplish  it.  Hence  vows  were 
made  with  prayer,  and  paid  with  thanksgiv- 
ing (Num.  vi.  2-21 ;  Judg.  xi.  30,  31 ;  Ps.  Ixi. 
5 ;  Acts  xviii.  18).  (See  Nazarites.)  Thus  we 
read  of  Jacob  pledging  himself  to  devote  the 
tenth  of  his  i^roperty  to  God, — "  And  Jacob 
vowed  a  vow,  saying,  If  God  will  be  with  me, 
and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and 
will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put 
on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house 
in  peace;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  (Jod"  (Gen. 
xxviii.  20,  21).  Vows  were  placed  in  certain 
regulations  by  the  Mosaic  law.  When  made, 
they  were  to  be  strictly  kept.  The  worshipper 
was  not  forced  to  make  the  vow;  but  if  he 
made  it,  no  excui«e  could  be  taken  for  its  non- 
performance. "  When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  not  slack  to 
pay  it :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  will  surely  re- 
quire it  of  thee ;  and  it  would  be  sin  in  thee. 
But  if  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be 
no  sin  in  thee.  That  which  is  gone  out  of  thy 
lips  thou  shalt  keep  and  perform ;  even  a  free- 
will offering,  according  as  tliou  hast  vowed 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  thou  hast 
promised  with  thy  mouth"  (Deut.  xxiii.  21-23). 
Those  members  of  a  family  who  were  in  a 
certain  sense  minors  could  not  make  irrevoc- 
able vows.  The  wife  and  daughters  were  so 
far  amenable  to  the  husband  or  father  (Num. 
XXX.  3-8).     (See  Corb^vn.) 

VULTURE  (Lev.  xi.  14)-a  filthy,  rapa- 
cious bird,  unclean  by  the  ceremonial  law  (Deut. 
xiv.  13),  but  useful  for  destroying  substances 
which   might   otherwise    produce    ijestilence. 


They  flock  to  fields  of  battle  to  satiate  the^ 
selves  upon  the  imburied   (Isa.  xxxiv.  6,  L 
The  extreme  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  sight  in 
the  vulture  enables  it  to  discern  its  prey  at  a 
great  distance ;  and  it  is  a  striking  instance  i ' 
the  accxiracy  pf  the  Scripture  writers,   tl., 
while    common    sentiment    attributes   to    V 
sense  of  smelling  the  j^oculiar  faculties  of  tl. 


WAF 

>)ii-d,  its  Hebrew  name  means  sceinp,  according 
t(»  the  spelling  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
And  in  the  recital  of  God's  wonders  in  the 
animal  creation,  in  the  book  of  Job,  the 
characteristic  of  the  eajjle  (one  of  the  same 
tribe  with  the  vulture)  is,  that  "her  eyes  be- 


I  same  peculiarity  is  th- 
i.   7,    "  There  is  a  path 
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hold    afar  oflF."    The 

ferred  to,  Job  xxviii.  7,  '*  There  is  a  path 
which  the  vidture's  eye  hath  not  seen;"  im- 
plying that  its  vision  is  most  acute  and  pene- 
trating. This  bird  may  be  a  kite  or  buzzard- 
(See  Eagle.) 


W 


WAFER  (Exod.  xvi.  31)— a  thin  cake  of  fine 
flour,  used  in  various  offerings  anointed  with 
oil.     (See  Manna.) 

WAGES  (Gen.  xxix.  15)  seem  originally 
to  have  been  paid  in  kind,  as  in  the  case  of 
J^aban  and  Jacob.  Money  is  mentioned  in  the 
parable.  Matt.  xx.  2 — a  penny  or  7iid.  a  day. 
Victuals  were  also  sometimes  allowed  in  addi- 
tion to  money.     (See  Hireling.) 

WAGGON  (Gen.  xlv.  19).  Waggons  and 
similar  wheeled  vehicles,  which  are  considered 
by  us  so  indisi>ensable  in  transportation,  are 
scarcely  ever  used  at  this  day  in  the  East  or  in 
Egypt.  Niebuhr  states  that  he  saw  nothing 
of  the  kind  either  in  Arabia  or  Egy|)t.  In 
ancient  times,  however,  they  were  well  known 
and  frequently  employed  (Num.  vii.  3;  Amos 
ii.  13).  We  have  figures  of  rude  vehicles  of 
this  kind  on  monuments,  supposed  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  age  succeeding  that  of  Joseph. 
(See  Chariot.) 

WAIL  (Ezek.  xxxii.  18) — to  mourn  with  loud 
and  violent  expressions  of  distress  and  despair. 

WAIT,  LIERS  IN.  "And  the  men  of 
Shechem  set  liers  in  wait  for  him  in  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  they  robljed  all  that  came 
along  that  way  by  them  "  (Judg.  ix.  25).  This 
nefarious  practice  is  common  in  the  East  to 
the  present  day.  A  city  was  thus  oftentimes 
taken  by  surprise.  Such  an  ambush,  as  an 
old  trick  in  warfare,  is  described  by  Homer : — 

"  A  place  for  ambush  fit  they  found,  and  stood 
Covered  with  shields  beside  a  silver  flood ; 
Two  t>p!cs  at  distauce  lurk,  and  watchful  seem, 
If  sheep  or  oxen  seek  the  winding  stream. 
Soon  the  Y.'hite  flocks  proc;eeded  o'er  the  plains, 
And  steers,  slow-moving,  and  two  shepherd  swa.ins 
Behind  thom ;  ]>iping  ou  their  i"e8ds  they  go, 
Nor  fear  an  ambush,  nor  suspect  a  foe. 
In  ai  ms  the  glittering  squKlron  rising  round, 
Eush  sudden;  hills  of  s'aughtcr  heap  the  grcund ; 
Whole  flocks  and  herds  lie  bleeding  on  the  plains. 
And  all  amidst  them,  dead,- the  shepherd  swains." 

WALK  (Gen.  v.  24).  This  verb  is  often' 
employed  to  represent  the  whole  course  of  a 
man's  conduct.  "  Enoch  walked  with  God  " — 
pleased  God — held  intimate  and  endearing  fel- 
lowship with  the  Father  of  Spirits.  To  "walk 
by  faitli  "  is  to  have  the*whole  conduct  guided 
by  its  influence — by  the  intluence  of  invisible 
realities.  To  "  Avalk  after  the  Spirit  "  is  so  to 
live  as  the  Spirit  of  God  dictates  to  us  by  Uis 
Word. 

WALLS  (Gen.  xlix.  G).  Tlie  walls  of 
ancient  times  were  generally  built  of  earth 
or  clay,  mixed  with  straw,  and  hardened  in 
the  sun.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  build 
^  them  of  great  thicliuess,  in  order  to  ensure 
their  permanency.      When  any  breach-  took 


place  in  such  a  mass  of  earth,  either  by  heavy 
rains  or  some  defect  in  the  foundation,  the 
consequences  were  very  serious  (Ps.  Ixii.  3 ; 
Isa.  XXX.  13).  The  fact  that  bricks  were  made 
in  such  a  rude  and  jjerishable  manner  gives 
force  to  the  contrast  presented  in  Isa.  ix.  10, — 
*'  The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build 
with  hewn  stones;"  and  as  a  portion  of  straw 
entered  into  their  composition,  and  the  earth 
of  which  they  were  made  was  dry  and  porous, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire  (Amos  i.  7, 10,  14).  Walls  were 
built  up,  as  in  modern  engineering,  to  support 
terraces.  (See  Temple.)  Immense  stones 
are  sometimes  found  in  old  walls. 

The  expression  in  Job  xxiv.  11  is  supposed 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  low  walls  whicli  were 
built  in  vineyards  for  the  vines  to  run  upon ; 
and  they  maintain  that  the  jiassage  should 
read  thus,  "They  work  at  mid-day  among 
their  walls  on  rows  of  vines."  It  may  be  that 
oliveyards  were  enclosed  ■with  walla,  as  we 
know  vineyards  were,  and  then  the  passage 
would  be  plain  as  it  stands. 

The  walls  of  vineyards  were  temporary, 
being  probably  designed  chiefly  to -guard  the 
enclosure  against  the  jackals,  which  were  • 
numerous  in  Palestine,  especially  during  the 
vintage,  often  destroying  whole  vineyards  and 
fields  of  cucumbers.  Hence  the  bitterness  of 
the  sarcasm  of  Tobiah  (Neh.  iv.  3),  as  if  the 
wall  the  Jews  were  building  for  the  iirotection 
of  their  capital  was  scarcely  better  or  stronger 
than  a  temporary  vineyard  wall  to  bar  out 
jackals  or  foxes. 

A  "fenced  wall"  (Isa.  ii.  15)  is  a  fortified 
wall.     (See  City,  Dwellings,  Towns.) 

WAR  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  We  read  of  vast 
armies  in  the  land  of  Palestine ;  for  every 
citizen  was  a  soldier  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3 ;  xiv.  8,  9 ; 
xvii.  14-18;  xxv.  5-7;  xxvi.  11-15). 

The  following  cut  represents  soldiers  in  the 
characteristic  garb  and  aiinour  of  tlu'ee  different 
nations  of  antiquity. 

From  the  nature  of  the  arms  and  the 
customs  of  the  ancients,  their  battles  were 
truly  murdeix)us,  for  they  fought  hand  to 
hand.  In  those  times  heroes  sought  throu.jh 
the  whole  field  for  their  personal  enemies. 
Scarcely  ever  was  any  quarter  given,  except 
where  the  vanquished  was  retained  as  a  slave, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  killed  was 
often  immense  (2  Chr.  xiii.  17). 

Although  the  military  art  was  comparatively 
simple,  yet  ingenious  stratagems  of  various 
kinds  were  practised.  Enemies  were  then,  as 
mny,^  surprise*!  and  overcome  by  unexpected 
divisions  of  the  forces,  by  ambushes,  and  Ity 
G5y 
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false  retreats   (Gen.    xiv.    15;  Josh,  viii.   12; 
Judg.  XX.  30-30;  2  Ki.  vii.  12).     (See  Wait, 

UEK3  IN.) 


Egyiitiau. 


Grecian. 


Previously  to  the  invention  of  fire-arms, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  many 
complicated  and  unwieldy  machines  for  casting 
heavy  stones  and  other  destructive  missiles. 
We  find,  however,  little  allusion  to  these  in 
the  Bible.  About  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ, 
Uzziah  "made  in  Jerusalem  engines  invented 
by  cunning  men,  to  be  on  the  towers  and 
bulwarks,  to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones 
withal"  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15).  These  were 
obviously  similar  to  those  in  use  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 


The  Catapulta,  for  discharging  Arrows. 

Among  these  was  the  battering-ram  (Ezek. 
iv.  1,  2;  xxi.  22).  This  was  nothing  more 
than  a  long  beam  of  strong  wood,  usually  oak. 
It  was  intended  to  batter  down  walls ;  and  the 
end  with  which  the  assault  was  made  was 
armed  with  a  mass  of  heavy  metal,  in  the 
shape  of  a  rain's  head.  Occasionally  they 
were  sharply  pointed  at  this  end.  These  great 
beams  were  at  first  carried  by  the  soldiers,  and 
driven  against  the  walls;  afterwards  they  were 
placed  upon  wheels  ;  but  in  process  of  time 
they  were  suspended  by  heavy  chains,  so  that 
a  comparatively  small  force  would  impel  them 
with  vast  efffct  against  a  fortification.  The 
men  who  worked  tlie  battering-ram  were 
protected  by  a  covering  or  roof,  spread  with 
something  damp  and  tough  (as  wet  hides),  to 
resist  the  fire  and  the  weapons  of  the  besieged. 

The  crow  M'as  also  another  instrument  of 
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war.  It  is  supposed  that  Hushai  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  13)  alluded  to  a  machine  like  the  crow 
when  he  said  to  Absalom,  "If  David  be  in  a 
city,  then  shall  all  Israel  bring  ropes 
to  that  city,  and  we  will  draw  it  into 
the  river,  until  there  be  not  one  small 
stone  found  there."  The  crow  could 
only  be  effective  where  the  walls  of  a 
town  were  not  in  good  condition,  or 
not  well  defended ;  and  then,  if  the 
besiegers  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  work  it,  by  applying  a  great  num- 
ber of  ropes  to  the  same  beam,  they 
could  soon  open  a  way  for  the  besieg- 
ing army.  There  certainly  is  reason 
to  conclude  that  Hushai's  proposition 
arose  from  his  knowing  that  king 
David  was  almost  deserted,  and  that  the  hearts 
of  the  men  of  Israel  "were  after  Absalom;" 
and  that  the  plan,  though  injudicious  in  itself, 
alluded  to  the  use  of  some  weapon  of  attack 
similar  to  the  crow,  which  was  worked  by  means 
of  roi^es,  so  pointedly  mentioned  in  this  other- 
wise obscure  joassage.     (See  Battering-kam.  ) 

In  order  to  give  a  true  delineation  of  a  siege, 
and  to  show  how  such  engines  of  war  were 
employed,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
blockade  of  Jotapata,  from  Josephus.  The 
historian  himself  was  an*  eye-witness  and  a 
principal  actor. 

Jotapata  was  almost  all  of  it 
built  on  a  iJrecipice,  having  on 
all  the  other  sides  of  it  every 
way  valleys  immensely  deep  and 
steep,  insomuch  that  those  who 
would  look  down  would  have 
'their  sight  fail  them  before  it 
reached  to  the  bottom.  It  was 
only  to  be  come  at  on  the  north 
side,  where  the  utmost  part  of 
the  city  was  built  on  the  moun- 
tain, as  it  ends  obliquely  at  a 
plain.  This  mountain  Josephus 
had  encompassed  with  a  wall 
when  he  fortified  the  city,  that 
^-~'  its  top  mig-ht  not  be  capal^le  of 

being  seized  upon  by  the  enemies. 
The  city  was  covered  all  round 
with  other  mountains,  and  could 
in  no  way  be  seen  till  a  man  came  just 
upon  it.  Vespasian,  therefore,  in  order 
to  try  how  he  might  overcome  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  bold 
defence  of  the  Jews,  made  a  resolution  to 
prosecute  the  siege  with  vigour.  To  that  end 
he  called  the  commanders  that  were  under 
him  to  a  council  of  war,  and  consulted  with 
them  which  way  the  assault  might  be  managed 
to  the  best  advantage.  And  when  the  reso- 
lution was  there  taken  to  raise  a  Ijank  against 
that  part  of  the  wall  Avhich  was  practicable, 
hu  sent  his  whole  army  abroad  to  get  the 
materials  together.  So  when  they  had  cut] 
down  all  the  trees  on  the  mountains  thatj 
adjoined  the  city,  and  had  gathered  together  ai 
vast  heap  of  stones,  besides  the  wood  they  had 
cut  down,  some  of  them  brought  hurdles,  in^ 
order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  darts  thatj 
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were  shot  from  above  them.  These  hurdles 
they  spread  over  their  banks,  under  cover  of 
which  they  formed  their  works,  and  so  were 
little  or  nothing  hurt  by  the  darts  that  were 
thrown  upon  them  from  the  wall ;  while  others 
pulled  the  neighbouring  hillocks  to  pieces,  and 
Ijerpetually  brought  earth  to  them;  so  that 
while  they  were  busy  three  sorts  of  way, 
nobody  was  idle.  However,  the  Jews  cast 
great  stones  from  the  walls  upon  the  hurdles 
which  protected  the  men,  with  all  sorts  of  darts. 

Vespasian  then  erected,  round  about  the 
city,  engines  for  throwing  stones  and  darts. 
The  number  of  these  engines  was  in  all  160. 
He  ordered  them  to  fall  to  work,  and  dislodge 
those  that  were  upon  the  wall.  These  engines 
tlirevv  at  once  lances  upon 
them  with  a  great  noise,  and 
stones  of  the  weight  of  a 
talent  were  darted  by  other 
machines  differently  con- 
structed, together  with  fire, 
and  a  vast  multitude  of 
arrows,  which  made  the  wall 
so  dangerous,  that  the  Jews 
durst  not  only  not  come  upon 
it,  but  durst  not  come  to 
those  parts  within  the  walls 
which  were  reached  by  the 
engines;  for  the'  multitude 
of  the  Arabian  archers,  as 
well  also  as  all  those  that 
threw  darts  and  flung  stones, 
fell  to  work  at  the  same  tim 
■with  the  engines.  Yet  did 
not  the  others  lie  still  when 
they  could  not  throw  at  the 
Romans  from  a  higher  place ; 
for  they  then  made  sallies 
out  of  the  city,  like  private 
robbersjby  parties.and  pulled 
away  the  hurdles  that  covered 
the  workmen,  and  killed  them 
when  they  were  thus  naked. 
When  those  workmen  gave 
way,  the  Jews  cast  away 
the  earth  that  composed  the 
bank,  and  burnt  the  wooden 
parts  of  it,  together  with 
the  hurdles,  till  at  length 
Vespasian  perceived  that  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  works  were  of  disadvantage  to 
him ;  for  those  spaces  of  ground  afforded  the 
Jews  a  place  for  assaulting  the  Romans.  So 
he  united  the  hurdles  and  at  the  same  time 
joined  one  part  of  the  army  to  the  otlier, 
which  prevented  the  private  excursions  of  the 
besieged. 

The  bank  being  raised,  and  broitght  nearer 
than  ever  to  the  battlements  that  belonged  to 
the  walls,  Josephus  thought  it  would  be  entirely 
wrong  in  him  if  he  could  make  no  contrivance 
in  opposition  to  theirs,  and  that  might  be  for 
the  city's  iDreservation.  He  got  together  his 
workmen,  and  ordered  them  to  build  the  wall 
higher.  When  they  said  that  this  was  im- 
possible to  be  done  while  so  many  darts  were 
thrown  at  them,  he  invented  this  sort  of  cover 
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for  them.  He  bade  them  fix  piles  and  expand 
before  them  the  raw  hides  of  oxen,  newly 
killed,  that  these  hides,  by  yielding  and  hollow- 
ing themselves  when  the  stones  struck  them, 
might  protect  them,  that  the  other  darts 
would  slide  off  them,  and  the  fire  that  wa.s 
thrown  would  be  quenched  by  the  moisture 
that  was  in  them.  These  he  set  before  the 
workmen,  and  under  them  these  workmen 
went  on  with  their  works  in  safety,  and  raised 
the  wall  higher,  and  that  both  by  day  and  by 
night,  till  20  cubits  were  added  to  it.  He  also 
built  a  good  number  of  towers  upon  the  wall, 
and  fitted  to  it  strong  battlements.  This 
greatly  discouraged  the  Romans,  who  in  their 
own  opinions  were  already  gotten  within  the 
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walls,  while  they  were  now  at  once  astonished 
at  Josephus's  contrivance,  and  at  the  fortitude 
of  the  citizens  that  were  in  the  beleagured 
town. 

The  besieged  had  plenty  of  corn  Avithin  the 
city,  and,  indeed,  of  all  other  necessaries ;  but 
they  wanted  water,  because  there  was  no 
fountain  in  the  city,  the  people  being  there 
usually  satisfied  with  rain-water  preserved  in 
cisterns.  It  is  a  rare  thing  in  that  country  to 
have  rain  in  summer ;  and  at  this  season,  during 
the  siege,  they  were  in  great  distress  for  some 
contrivance  to  satisfy  their  thirst.  Vespasian 
fondly  hoped  that  their  receptacles  of  water 
would  in, no  long  time  be  emjotied,  and  that 
they  would  be  forcecj  to  deliver  up  the  city  to 
him ;  but  Josephus  bejng  resolved  to  blast  sucli 
hopes,  gave  command  that  the/ should  wet  a 
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great  many  of  their  clothes,  and  hang  them 
out  about  the  battlements,  till  the  entire  wall 
was  of  a  sudden  all  wet  with  the  running  down 
of  the  water.  At  this  sight  the  Romans  were 
discouraged  and  under  consternation,  when 
they  saw  them  able  to  throw  away  in  sport  so 
much  water,  for  they  had  supposed  them  not 
to  have  enough  to  drink  themselves. 

Joseplms  contrived  another  stratagem  be- 
sides the  foregoing,  to  get  jjlenty  of  what  tliey 
wanted.  There  was  a  certain  rougli  and  un- 
even place  that  could  hardly  be  ascended,  and 
on  that  account  was  not  guarded  liy  the  sol- 
diers; so  Josephus  sent  out  certain  persons 
along  the  western  parts  of  tlie  valley,  and  by 
them  sent  letters  to  whom  he  pleased  of  the 
.Tews  that  were  out  of  the  city,  and  pr(j- 
cured  from  them  what  necessaries  soever  they 
wanted  in  the  city  in  abundance;  he  enjoined 
them  also  to  creep  generally  along  by  the  watch 
as  they  came  into  the  city,  and  to  cover  their 
backs  with  such  sheep-skins  as  had  their  wool 
\ipon  them,  that  if  any  one  should  spy  them  out 
in  the  night  time  they  might  be  believed  to  be 
dogs.  Tliis  was  done  till  the  watch  perceived 
their  contrivance,  and  set  sentinels  around  the 
precipitous  defile. 

Vespasian,  annoyed  by  these  sallies  of  the 
Jews,  and  when  his  banks  were  now  not  far 
from  the  walls,  dctertnined  to  make  use  of  his 
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Greek  Warrior  setting  out  for  tlie  Wars. 

battering-ram.     This  battering-ram  is  a  vast 
beam  of  wood  like  the  mast  of  a  ship  ;  its  fore- 

})art  is  armed  with  a  thicic  piece  of  iron,  at  the 
lead  of  it,  which  is  so  carved  as  to  be  like  the 
head  of  a  ram,  whence  its  name  is  taken. 
This  ram  is  slung  in  the  air  by  ropes  passing 
over  its  middle,  and  is  hung  like  the  balance 
in  a  ]3air  of  scales  from  another  beam,  and 
braced  by  strong  [>lanks  that  pasg  on  both 
sides  of  it,  in  the  nature  of  a  cross.  When 
this  ram  is  pulled  l)ackward  by  a  great  number 
of  men  with  united  fc^rce,  and  then  thrust 
forward  by  the  same  men,  with  a  mighty  noise, 
it  batters  the  walls  with  that  iron  part  which 
j)rojects.  Nor  is  there  any  tower  so  strong  or 
wails  so  broad  tliat  can  resist  mu,ch  piore  thj^ 
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its  first  assaults,  but  all  are  forced  to  yield  to 
it  at  last.  This  was  the  experiment  to  which 
the  Roman  general  betook  himself  when  he 
was  eagerly  bent  upon  taking  the  city.  So 
the  Romans  brought  the  several  engines  for 
galling  an  enemy  nearer  to  the  walls,  that 
they  might  reach  such  as  were  upon  it  and 
endeavoured  to  frustrate  their  attempts.  They 
threw  st<mes  and  javelins  at  them,  in  the  like 
manner  did  the  archers  and  slingers  come  both 
together  closer  to  the  walk  This  brought 
matters  to  such  a  pass  that  none  of  the  Jews 
durst  mount  the  walls,  and  then  it  was  that 
the  other  Romans  brought  the  battering-ram 
that  Avas  cased  with  hurdles  all  over,  and  in  the 
upper  part  was  secured  by  skins  that  covered 
it,  and  this  both  for  the  security  of  the  workers 
and  of  the  engine.  Now,  at  the  very  first 
stroke  of  this  engine  the  wall  was  shaken,  and 
a  terrible  clamour  was  raised  by  the  people 
within  the  city,  as  if  they  were  already  taken. 
When  Josephus  saw  this  ram  still  battering 
the  same  place,  and  that  the  wall  would 
quicklj''  be  thrown  down  by  it,  he  resolved  to 
break  for  awhile  the  force  of  the  engine. 
With  this  design  he  gave  orders  to  fill  sacks 
with  chaff,  and  to  lower  them  down  before  that 
place  where  they  saw  the  rj^m  always  battering, 
that  the  stroke  might  be  turned  aside,  or  that 
the  i>lace  might  feel  less  of  the  strokes  by  the 
yielding  nature  of  the  chaff.  This  contrivance 
very  much  delayed  the  attempts  of  the  Romans ; 
because,  let  them  remove  their  engine  to  what 
part  they  pleased,  those  that  were  above  it 
removed  their  sacks,  and  placed  them  over 
against  the  strokes  it  made,  insomuch  that 
the  wall  was  no  way  hurt,  tiU  the  Romans 
made  an  opposite  contrivance  of  long  poles, 
and  by  tying  hooks  at  their  ends,  cut  oif  the 
sacks.  Now  when  the  battering  ram  had  thus 
recovered  its  force,  and  the  wall,  having  been 
but  newly  built,  was  giving  way,  Josephus 
and  those  about  him  had  afterward  inimediato 
recourse  to  fire,  as  a  means  of  desperate  defence. 
They  took  what  materials  soever  they  had  that 
were  but  dry,  and  made  a  sally  three  ways, 
and  set  fire  to  the  machines  and  the  hurdles, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Romans  themselves; 
nor  did  the  Romans  well  know  how  to  come  to 
their  assistance,  being  at  once  under  conster- 
natictn  from  the  Jews'  boldness,  and  being 
prevented  by  the  flames  from  rendering  any 
help;  for  the  materials  being  dry,  with  the 
bitumen  and  pitch  tliat  were  among  them,  as 
was  brimstone  also,  the  fire  caught  hold  of 
everything  immediately ;  and  what  cost  the 
Romans  a  great  deal  of  pains  was  in  one  hour 
consumed. 

But  still  Josephus  and  those  with  him, 
although  they  fell  in  rapid  and  appalling  succes- 
sion by  the  darts  and  stones  which  the  engines 
threw  upon  them,  yet  did  they  not  desert  the 
wall,  but  attacked  those  who  managed  the 
ram  under  the  protection  of  the  hurdles,  with 
fire,  and  iron  weapons,  and  stones.  These 
could  do  little  or  nothing,  but  fell  themselves 
perpetually,  while  they  were  seen  by  tliosi* 
whom  they  could  not  see,  for  the  light  of  their 
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own  flame  shone  about  them,  and  made  them 
a  most  visible  mark  to  the  enemy  as  they  were 
in  the  day  time.  Tlie  engines  could  not  be 
Been  at  a  great  distance,  and  so  what  was 
thrown  by  them  was  hard  to  be  avoided,  for 
the  force  with  whicli  they  threw  stones  and 
darts  often  wounded  several  at  a  time ;  and  the 
violent  force  of  the  stones  that  were  cast  by 
them  was  so  groat,  that  they  carried  away  the 
pinnacles  of  tlie  wall,  and  broke  off  the  corners 
of  the  towers  ;  ft)r  no  body  of  men  could  be  so 
strong  as  not  to  be  overthrown  to  the  last  rank 
by  the  largeness  of  the  stones.  And  any  one 
may  learn  tlie  force  of  these  machines  by  what 
happened  on  one  occasion;  for  as  one  of  those 
that  stood  round  about  Joseph  us  was  near  the 
wall,  his  head  was  carried  away  by  such  a 
stone,  and  his  skull  flung  as  far  as  3  furlongs._ 

Josephus  at  length  took  necessity  for  his 
counsellor  in  this  utmost  distress,  and  gave 
orders  to  pour  scalding  oil  upon  those  whose 
sliields  protected  them.  Whereupon  they  soon 
got  it  ready,  for  many  assisted  to  bring  it,  and 
what  they  brought  was  a  great  quantity, 
and  poured  it  on  all  sides  upon  the  liomans, 
and  threw  down  upon  them  their  vessels  as 
they  were  still  hissing  from  the  heat  of  the  fire. 
This  so  burnt  the  Romans  that  it  dispersed 
that  united  band,  who  now  tumbled  down  from 
the  wall  with  horrid  pains,  for  the  oil  did 
easily  run  down  the  whole  body  from  h(jad  to 
foot,  under  their  entire  armour,  and  fed  upon 
their  flesh  like  flame  itself,  its  fat  and  unctuous 
nature  rendei-ing  it  soon  heated  and  slowly 
cooled;  and  as  the  men  were  coo]ied  up  in 
their  head-pieces  and  breastplates,  they  could 
no  way  get  free  from  this  burning  oil — they 
could  only  leap  and  roll  about  in  their  pains, 
as  they  fell  down  from  the  bridges  they  had 
laid.  And  as  they  thus  were  beaten  back,  and 
Vetired  to  their  own  party,  who  still  pressed 
them  forward,  they  were  easily  wounded  by 
those  that  were  behind  them. 

Such  is  an  account  of  the  horrors  of  a  siege 
as  conducted  in  ancient  times,  and  how  the 
formidable  weapons  of  attack  were  both  man- 
aged and  repelled.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem 
was  somewhat  similar,  though  its  defence  was 
not  so  well  conducted. 

But  there  was  no  part  of  the  ancient  military 
preparations  which  was  more  terrible  than  the 
chari(jt  (Exod.  xiv.  7 ;  Dent.  xx.  1 ;  Josh.  xvii. 
IG ;  Judg.  iv.  3).  They  were  in  common  use 
wherever  there  wa3  any  cavalry.  The  office 
of  charioteer  was  one  of  honour  and  importance. 
So  sings  Homer:— 

"Nestor,  ekilled  in  war, 
Approves  his  counsel,  ami  ascends  tlio  car; 
The  steeds  he  left  their  trusty  servants  hold, 
EnryiTio,<lon  and  SthencUis  the  bold; 
The  reverend  oharioteer  directs  his  course, 
And  strains  his  aged  arms  to  lash  the  horso. 
Hector  they  face,  unknowing  how  to  fear; 
Fiorco  he  di  oyo  on,  Tydides  whirled  his  spear." 

(2  Sam.  X.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  4 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  3 ; 
siv.  9.)    (See  Chariots  of  Y\^ar.) 
VV^alls  and  towers  wert?  ust;d  in  fortifications : 
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and  the  latter  were  guarded  by  soldiers,  and 
are  called  garrisons  (2  Sam.  viiL  G;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  11).     (See  Ward.) 

In  conducting  a  siege,  the  Hebrew  army 
was  not  to  cut  down  fruit  trees :  that  would 
have  been  uselea3  and  wanton  destruction 
(Deut.  XX.  19). 

As  to  the  order  of  battle,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge.  The  prophet  alludes  to  it,  Jer. 
xlvi.  3,  4.  Among  all  ancient  nations  it  was 
customary  to  take  previous  refreshment  of 
food,  in  order  to  give  strength  to  the  army. 
The  soldiers,  and  especially  the  commanders, 
arrayed  themselves  in  their  costliest  garments 
and  fairest  armour,  except  in  cases  where 
disguise  was  attempted  (1  Ki.  xxii.  30). 

Various  passages  lead  to  the  opinion  that 
divisions  of  the  army  were  common,  as  in 
modern  times  (Gen.  xiv.  15;  Judg.  vii.  10;  1 
Sam.  xi.  11).  The  most  frequent  divisions  of 
the  host  was  into  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands ; 
and  each  of  these  had  its  commander  or  captain 
(Judg.  XX.  10;  1  Sam.  viii.  12;  2  Ki.  xi.  4). 
This  is  an  ancient  method,  and  is  still  common 
in  Persia.  Among  the  Hebrews  these  divisions 
had  some  reference  to 
the  several  families,  and  fr^':>t 
were  under  the  heads  of  ||i' ,  J^ 
families  as  their  officers  \fii' 
(2Chr.  XXV.  5;xxvi.  12).  V 
The  captains  of  hundreds  " 
and  of  thousands  were 
of  high  rank,  or  (so  to 
speak)  staff-officers,  who 
were  admitted  to  share 
in  the  councils  of  war  (I 
Chr.  xiii.  1).  The  whole 
array  h  ad  its  commander- 
in-chief  or  captain,"  who 
was  ovcF  the  host,"  and 
its  scribe,  or  keeper  of 
the  muster-roll  (1  Ki.  iv. 
4;  1  Chr.  xviii.  15,  16; 
xxvii.  32-34 ;  2  Chr.  xvii. 
14;  xxvi.  11).  In  Isa. 
xxxiii.  18  the  words  translated,  "he  that 
counted  the  towers,"  probably  indicate  what 
we  should  call  a  chief  engineer. 

Under  David,  the  army  of  238,000  men  was 
divided  into  twelve  corps,  each  of  which  was 
consequently  24,000  strong,  and  had  its  own 
general,  (1  Chr.  xxvii.)  Under  Jehoshaphat 
this  was  altered,  and  there  were  five  unequal 
corps,  under  as  many  ctmimanders  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
14-19).  The  cohort  had  500  or  GOO  men,  and 
the  legion  embraced  ten  cohorts.  The  light 
troops  were  provided  with  arms  which  they 
used  at  some  distance  from  the  enemy.  They 
are  designated,  2  Chr.  xiv,  8 ;  while  the  heavy 
armed  were  these  who  "  bore  shield  and  spear  " 
(1  Chr.  xii.  24).  The  light  troops  were  taken 
principally  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  as 
appears  from  the  last-cited  texts. 

Kings  and  generals  had  armour-bearers, 
selected  from  the  bravest  of  their  favourites, 
and  who  not  only  fcarried  their  armour,  which 
was  in  those  days  a  necessary  service,  bui 
stood  by  them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  carried 
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their  orders,  and  were  not  unlike  modern 
adjutants  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  4). 

The  troops  were  excited  to  ardour  and 
bravery  by  addresses  from  their  priests,  who 
were  commanded  to  appeal  to  them.  Such 
was  the  command  of  Moses  :  "And  it  shall  be, 
when  ye  are  come  nigh  unto  the  battle,  that 
the  priest  shall  approach  and  speak  unto  the 
people  "  (Deut.  xx.  2).  In  later  times  kings 
themselves  were  accustomed  to  harangue  their 
armies  (2  Chr.  xiii.  4).  Finally  (jjerhaps  after 
the  sacrifices  had  been  offered),  the  summons 
was  given  by  the  holy  trumpets  (Num.  x.  9, 
10;  2  Chr.  xiii.  12-14). 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  when 
they  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  enemy, 
to  sing  their  war-song.  A  similar  custom 
probably  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  practice  of  Jehoshaphat: 
"And  when  he  had  consulted  with  the  people, 
he  appointed  singers  unto  the  Lord,  and  that 
should  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness,  as  they 
went  out  before  the  army,  and  to  say.  Praise 
the  Lord ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever  "  (2 
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Chr.  XX.  21).  Next  followed  the  shout,  or 
war-cry,  which  the  Romans  accompanied  with 
the  noise  of  shields  and  spears  struck  violently 
together.  One  famous  war-cry  is  familiar  to 
all  the  readers  of  Scripture,— "The  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Gideon."  The  war-cry  was 
common  in  the  East,  as  it  is  to  this  day  among 
the  Turks.  It  was  the  alarm  or  shout  so  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52;  2 
Chr.  xiii.  15;  Job  xxxix.  25;  Jer.  iv.  19). 

The  victors  on  returning  home  were  saluted 
with  the  song  and  dance.  The  song  of 
Deborah  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  triiimphal 
ode.  Elegies  were  composed  for  the  slain,  of 
which  David's  lament  over  Jonathan  is  an 
example.  So  when  the  wounded  Josiah  was 
brought  to  Jerusalem,  and  died  of  his  wounds, 
there  v/as  universal  mourning,  and  elegies 
were  composed  by  Jeremiah  on  the  melancholy 
occasion.  "And  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah : 
and  all  the  singing  men  and  the  singing  women 
spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations  to  this 
day,  and  made  them  an  ordinance  in  Israel : 
and,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  lamen- 
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tations "  (2  Chr.  _  xxxv.  25).  Monuments  to 
commemorate  a  victory  were  sometimes  erected 
(2  Sam.  viii.  13). 

The  frequent  figurative  allusions  to  the  art 
and  weapons  of  war  used  by  the  sacred  writers 
are  obvious  without  explanation. 

Josephus  represents  Moses  as  thus  laying 
down  the  principles  on  which  the  Jews  were 
to  conduct  a  warlike  campaign: — "If  it  shall 
be  the  fortune  of  yourselves  or  your  posterity 
to  undertake  a  war,  God  grant  that  it  may 
happen  without  the  confines  of  your  country ; 
but  if  the  matter  must  be  decided  by  the 
sword,  you  shall  first  send  heralds  to  your 
enemies ;  for  before  you  engage  in  battle  it 
will  be  necessary  to  parley,  and  to  inform 
them  that  you  have  a  great  army,  that  you 
are  furnished  with  numbers  of  horses,  that 
you  have  military  weapons  and  stores,  and, 
above  all  this,  that  you  fight  under  the  favour 
and  assistance  of  God.  If  they  condescend  to 
reasonable  conditions,  accept  them ;  but  if  they 
offer  to  injure  you,  lead  your  army  against 
them,  having  God  for  your  general,  and  for 


your  lieutenant  him  whom  yourselves  shall 
choose,  on  the  account  of  his  conduct  and 
courage.  When  the  battle  is  over,  and  the 
day  your  own,  kill  those  enemies  that  resisted 
you  in  the  fight,  the  rest  reserve  as  tributaries, 
except  the  people  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  for 
they  and  all  their  families  are  to  be  destroyed ; 
give  your  enemies  burial  by  night ;  take  heed, 
but  especially  in  war,  that  no  woman  use  a 
man's  apparel,  nor  man  a  woman's  habit. 
Forget  not  the  injuries  you  suffered  by  the 
Amalekites;  lead  out  your  armies  against 
them,  and  take  vengeance  of  them  for  the 
wrongs  they  did  you  when  you  were  in  the 
desert."  Yet  while  the  Hebrews  might  be 
merciful  in  their  battles,  and  not  so  ferocious 
as  the  nations  around  them,  their  wars  were 
scenes  of  fearful  horror  and  bloodshed.  The 
triumph  of  Christianity  is  peace.  It  will  be 
a  happy  era  for  the  world  when  "they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruninghooks :  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more  "  (Isa.  ii.  4). 
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The  practice  of  offensive  war  in  modem 
times  cannot  be  defended  by  reference  to 
sacred  history.  We  have  a  new  and  better 
dispensation,  which  breathes  forgiveness  and 
forbearance:  and  the  tendency  and  promised 
fruit  of  which  is  to  banish  wars  and  fightings 
from  the  earth,  and  make  it  the  abode  of 
peace  and  love.  (For  further  information  on 
this  subject,  see  Armies,  Armour,  Arms, 
Siege.) 

Wars  of  the  Lord,  book  of  (Num.  xxi. 
14).  This  ancient  book  was  some  record  of 
military  achievements.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  poetical  composition,  and  to  have  celebratjd 
those  victories  which  Jehovah  achieved  for  his 
people.  Its  various  odes  might  be  sung  by  the 
nation  in  the  seasons  of  warlike  enterprises. 

WAED  (Gen.  xl.  3 ;  Acta  xii.  10)— a  prison, 
or  an  apartment  thereof.  Also  a  garrison  or 
military  post  (Neh.  xii.  25),  or  a  class  or 
detachment  of  persons  for  an^  particular 
service  (1  Chr.  ix.  23;  xxv.  8;  Neh.  xiii.  30). 

WARDROBE  (2  Ki.  xxii.  14)-the  place 
where  the  royal  robes  of  priests'  vestments 
were  deposited. 

WASH,  WASHING  (Mark  vii.  3).  The 
Jews,  as  we  learn  from  this  passage,  laid  erreat 
stress  on  frequent  ablutions  in  the  time_  of 
Christ.  They  supposed  that  such  washing 
had  in  it  a  religions  merit,  and  proudly 
reproved  others  who  were  not  so  rigid  in  such 
transactions  as  themselves.  As  knives  and 
forks  did  not  exist,  the  eaters  plunged  their 
naked  hands  into  the  morsels:  washing  was 
therefore  indispensable.  It  is  not  the  mere 
physical  ablution,  but  the  ritualistic  merit 
attached  to  it,  that  our  Lord  condemned. 
The  absurd  stress  laid  upon  the  ceremony  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  rabbinical  extracts ; — 
"  Every  (>ne  who  washes  his  hands  must  attend 
to  four  things :  1st.  To  the  water,  that  it  be 
not  unlawful  for  the  washing  of  hands ;  2d. 
To  the  measure,  that  there  be  a  quartern  for 
the  two  hands ;  3d.  To  the  vessel,  that  the 
water  wherewith  the  washing  is  performed 
be  in  a  vessel ;  4th.  To  the  washer,  that  the 
water  come  with  forcft  from  him  that  pours" 
(Bilchoth  Bcrachoth,  vi.  G).  "Every  one' who 
eats  that  sort  of  bread  for  which  the  bene- 
diction is,  '  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  onr  God, 
King  of  the  universe !  who  bringeth  forth 
bread  from  the  earth,'  is  bound  to  wash  his 
hands  at  the  beginning  and  end.  And  although 
the  bread  be  common,  and  although  his  hands 
have  not  been  deiiled,  and  he  is  not  aware  of 
any  unclean ness  upon  them,  he  is  not  to  eat 
until  he  wash  both  his  hands.  And  thus,  also, 
with  regard  to  anything  that  is  dipped  in  fluid, 
the  washing  of  hands  is  necessary  at  the 
beginning"  [Ibid,  vi.  1).  "All  bread  that 
has  salt  in  it  requires  washing  of  hands  after 
it ;  lest  perhaps  it  might  be  the  salt  of  Sodom, 
or  salt  of  the  same  nature,  and  a  man  might 
pass  his  hand  over  his  eyes  and  become 
blind.  On  this  account  all  are  bound  to 
wash  their  hands  at  the  end  of  every  meal, 
"because  of  the  salt.  But  in  a  cami)  they  are 
exempt  from  washing  at  the  beginning,  because 
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they  are  oppressed  with  the  fatigues  of  war, 
and  are  bound  to  wash  after  meal  on  account 
of  the  danger"  [Ibid,  3).  "A  man  must  l)e 
very  careful  in  i^ouring  water  on  his  hands 
three  times,  for  an  evil  spirit  rests  upon  the 
hands  before  washing,  and  does  not  depart 
until  water  be  poured  on  them  three  times. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary,  before  washing,  to 
abstain  from  touching  the  hand  to  the  mouth, 
and  the  nose,  and  the  ears,  and  the  eyes, 
because  an  evil  spirit  rests  upon  them"  {Orach 
Chaiim.,  §  4).  "Though  he  should  only  havo 
enough  water  to  drink,  he  is  to  wash  his  hands 
with  a  part  of  it,  and  then  to  eat,  and  to  drink 
the  remainder"  (Hilchoth  Berachoth,  vi.  19). 
And  not  content  with  this  harsh  requirement, 
they  sentence  the  despiser  of  their  commands 
to  excommunication.  "  It  is  necessary  to  be 
very  careful  in  the  washing  of  hands,  for  every 
one  who  despises  the  washing  of  hands  is  guilty 
of  excommunication"  (Orach  Chaiim.,  §  158). 
"Every  one  who  despises  washing  of  hands 
sinks  into  poverty.  R.  Zerika  says,  in  the 
name  of  R.  Eliezer,  Every  one  that  despises  the 
washing  of  hands  is  rooted  out  of  the  world  " 
{Ibid.)  "Every  one  who  eats  bread  without 
washing  of  hands  is  as  guilty  as  if  he  had 
committed  fornication"  {Sotah,  fol.  iv.,  col.  2). 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  servant  to  attend 
to  his  master  in  this  particular  service, 
and  the  manner  of  its  performance  may  be 
learned  from  the  phrase,  "  Elisha,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah"  (2  Ki.  iii. 
11).  The  same  practice  is  still  continued. 
Nowhere  is  water  i^reviously  jioured  into  a 
basin ;  but  the  servant  pours  water  from  a 
pitcher  xipon  the  hands  of  his  master.  The 
custom  of  washing  hands  before  dinner  prevails 
also  to  this  day.  The  servant  goes  round  to 
all  the  guests  with  a  pitcher,  and  a  vessel  to 
receive  the  water  falling  from  the  hands,  and 
performs  the  office  here  attributed  to  Elisha. 
The  same  service  is  rejieated  when  the  repast 
is  ended.  The  washing  of  the  feet  was  and  is 
a  universal  practice  in  the  East  (see  Feet)  ; 
and,  corroborative  of  what  has  been  said 
under  that  article,  we  may  give  the  following 
illustrations : — 

"Our  youthful  host  now  proposed,  in  the 
genuine  style  of  ancient  Oriental  hospitality, 
that  a  servant  should  wash  our  feet.  This 
took  me  by  suri^rise ;  for  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  custom  still  existed  here.  .  .  .  We  gladly 
accepted  the  proposal,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
refreshment  and  of  the  Scriptural  illustration. 
A  female  Nubian  slave  accordingly  brought 
water,  which  she  poured  upon  our  feet  over  a 
large  shallow  basin  of  tinned  copper ;  kneeling 
before  us,  and  rubbing  our  feet  with  her  hands, 
and  wiping  them  with  a  napkin." — Robinson's 
Researches,  iii.,  p.  26. 

"...  A  slave  in  my  bed-room  washed  my 
feet.  I  was  struck  with  the  degree  of  abase- 
ment expressed  in  the  act ;  and  as  he  held  the 
foot  in  the  towel,  with  his  head  bowed  down 
towards  it,  I  remembered  the  condescension  of 
the  blessed  Lord.  May  I  have  grace  to  follow 
such  humility ! "— Z(/e  of  Henry  Martin^  p.  137. 
GG5 
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Washing  the  hands  in  water  was  on  some 
occasions  a  solemn  jirotestation  of  innocence : — 
"When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  noth- 
ing, but  that  rather  a  tumult  was  made,  he 
took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the 
multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood 
of  this  just  person  :  see  ye  to  it "  (Matt,  xxvii. 
24).  I'he  meaning  of  the  ceremonial  is  very 
obvious  (see  also  Deut.  xxi.  G).     (See  Feet.  ) 

WASH-POT  (Ps.  Ix.  8).  The  word  in  this 
connection  signifies  that  the  Moabites  should 
be  reduced  to  the  most  abject  and  degrading 
servitude.  The  wash-pot.  or  vessel  in  which 
the  feet  were  washed,  was  deemed  base  and 
ignoble. 

WATCH  (Exod.  xiv.  24).  The  original 
division  of  the  night  was  into  the  first,  middle, 
and  morning  watch;  but  after  the  captivity 
the  Jews  adopted  the  custom  of  E-ome  and 
Greece,  which  divided  the  twelve  hours  of  the 
night  into  four  watches,  beginning  with  six  in 
the  afternoon  (Matt.  xiii.  35).  (See  Cock-crow- 
ing.) The  time  that  i^assed  between  the 
watches  seems  to  a  person  that  sleeps  soundly 
as  but  a  single  moment  (Ps.  xc.  4).     (See  Day.) 

WATCHER  (Dan.  iy.  17,  23).  _  This  word 
is  sup];osed  to  denote  either  the  Divine  Being 
himself  {v.  24),  or  his  holy  messengers  {v.  13). 
It  imports  the  special  universal  providence  of 
God,  by  which  the  affairs  of  the  universe  are 
ordered,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  kings  and  em- 
pires are  controlled.  The  twelve  superior  gods 
of  the  Chaldeans  were  called  counsellor  gods, 
and  were  supposed  to  watch  over  and  interest 
themselves  in  tlie  minutest  affairs  of  men. 

WATCHMEN  (Song  v.  7;  Isa.  xxi.  11). 
In  Persia  the  watchmen  were  required  to 
indemnify  those  who  were  robbed  in  the  streets ; 
and  hence  they  were  extremely  vigilant  to 
give  the  alarm,  and  protect  the  city  and  its  in- 
habitants from  violence  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  2-6).  In 
time  of  danger  the  watchmen  were  jiosted  in 
towers  over  the  gates  of  the  city  (Isa.  xxi.  8 ; 
Ixii.  6).    (See  City,  Towek.) 

The  post  and  vigilance  of  a  watchman  are 
well  pictured  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  24-26. 

WATER  (Gen.  xviii.  4).  The  scarcity  of 
water  is  one  of  the  calamities  of  the  Eastern 
world ;  and  the  distress  which  is  often  experi- 
enced by  man  and  beast  for  want  of  it  is  inde- 
scribable. Park,  the  African  traveller,  tells  vs 
that  when,  afterseveraldays  of  privation,  hehad 
fallen  asleep,  his  fancy  would  carry  him  to  the 
banks  of  some  clear  and  beautiful  river,  which 
he  surveyed  with  transjjort,  a,nd  eagerly  has- 
tened to  quench  his  parching  thirst ;  and  the 
fancied  efiort  would  wake  him  to  the  dreadful 
disai>pointment.  How  admirably  does  this 
illustrate  Isa.  xxix.  8  ! 

Water  being  of  such  value,  and  often  of  such 
scarcity  in  the  East,  the  Hebrew  is  rich  in 
terms  expressive  of  different  collections  and 
forms  of  water,  wjiich  are  not  preserved  with 
special  distinctness  in  the  English  version. 
Thus  they  liad  Nuhar,  a  river,  in  our  sense, 
rendered  sometimes  flood,  and  with  the  article, 
meaning  the  river  Euphrates;  Nachal,  atorrent- 
Lcd  or   Wady,   sometimes   rendered   valley, 
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sometimes  brook,  and  occasionally  river ;  Pdc(i, 
a  stream  or  rivulet,  or  burn ;  Mical,  a  brook ; 
Talah,  a  conduit;  Juhal,  a  flood;  Ajihck,  a 
channel ;  Zercm,  a  flood ;  Nazal,  running 
waters ;  Shibboleth,  a  channel ;  Eshed,  rapids  ; 
Sheteph,  floods. 

Then,  again,  the  Hebrews  had  Ain,  a  spring 
(see  AiN,  En)  ;  Maan,  a  collection  of  springs ; 
il/ofea,  a  fountain-head ;  i)/a/ior,  a  spring ;  Gvl- 
loih,  springs  bubbling  out;  Mabbua,  gushing 
water;  Beer,  a  well;  A  (jam,  a  pond;  Mikveh, 
a  reservoir;  Bereeah,  a  tank  or  pool;  Ceroth, 
cisterns;  Mashabim,  troughs;  Bor,  a  pool  or 
cistern,  generally  rendered  "Avell;"  Geb,  a 
ditch.  Jor  is  the  special  name  of  the  Nile  ; 
and  another  name  is  Shihor,  or  the  black  river, 
and  sometimes  meaning  the  Wady  Arish,  or 
river  of  Egypt. 

In  Prov.  xxi.  1  the  original  term  rendered 
rivers  signifies  divisions,  partitions,  sections, 
and  refers  to  the  ancient  Oriental  methods  of 
conveying  water  to  orchards  and  gardens. 
This  was  by  means  of  canals  or  rivulets  flow- 
ing in  artificial  channels,  called  in  Hebrew, 
divisions — i.e.,  cuts  or  trenches,  which  distri- 
buted the  water  in  every  direction— to  irrigate 
aljundantly  their  otherwise  parched  and  barren 
soil.  With  a  similar  a^ltision,  the  Psalmist 
(Ps.  i,  3)  says  of  the  godly  man,  the  lover  of 
the  Divine  law,  that  "he  shall  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water  (divisions  or 
sections  of  water),  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit 
in  his  season,  and  his  leaf  sliall  not  wither." 
The  reference  is  doubtless  to  trees  nourished 
by  artificial  irrigation,  like  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Damascus.  The  gardens  are  thick 
set  with  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  kept  fresh 
and  verdant  by  the  waters  of  the  Barady. 
This  river,  as  soon  as  it  issues  out  from  the 
cleft  of  the  mountain  into  the  plain,  is  imme- 
diately divided  into  three  streams,  of  which  the 
middlemost  and  largest  runs  directly  to  Damas- 
cus, through  a  large  open  field,  called  the  Aaer 
Damascenus,  and  is  distributed  to  all  the  cis- 
terns and  fountains  in  the  city.  Tlie  other 
tv/o,  which  are  taken  to  be  the  work  of  art,  are 
drawn  round,  the  one  to  the  right  hand,  and 
the  other  to  the  loft,  on  the  borders  of  the  gar- 
dens, into- which  they  are  let  out  as  they  jjass 
by  little  currents  (divisions),  and  so  dispersed 
ail  over  the  vast  wood ;  insomuch  that  there 
is  not  a  garden  but  has  a  line  quick  stream 
running  through  it.  A  travelLr  describing 
the  orange  garden  of  the  Etnir  of  Beyroot,  ob- 
serves, that  "  it  contains  a  large  quadrangular 
plot  of  ground,  divided  into  sixteen  lesser 
squares,  four  in  a  row,  with  walks  between 
them.  The  walks  are  shaded  with  orange  trees 
of  a  large  spreading  size.  Every  one  of  these 
sixteen  lesser  squares  in  the  garden  was  bor- 
dered with  stone ;  and  in  the  stone- work  were 
troughs,  very  artificially  contrived,  for  con- 
veying the  water  all  over  the  garden,  there 
being  little  outlets  cut  at  every  tree  for  the 
stream,  as  it  passed  by,  to  flow  out  and  water 
it."  With  these  items  of  Oi-iental  custom  be- 
fore us,  we  perceive  at  once  the  ])oint  of  the 
comparison  m  the  passage,  Prov.  xxi.  1,  "  The 
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kin^^'s  heart  is  in  the  liand  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
rivers  of  water  :  he  turneth  it  whitliei'soever 
he  will."  In  Deut.  xi.  10  it  is  said  of  the 
land  of  promise,  "  The  land  whither  thou 
goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of 
Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou 
sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  ^vith  thy 
foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs."  The  phrase, 
"watering  with  tlie  foot,"  may  refer  to  the 
construction  of  channels  and  water-courses,  like 
those  above  mentioned,  which  was  accom- 
plished l)y  the  action  of  the  foot  in  digging. 
So  also  in  2  Ki.  xix.  24,  '"1  have  digged  and 
drunk  strange  watei's,  and  with  the  sole  of  my 
feet  have  I  dried  up  all  the  rivers  of  besieged 
places" — i.e.,  I  have  digged  new  channels  by 
the  labours  of  the  spade,  have  turned  the  rivers 
out  of  their  ancient  courses,  which  consequently 
were  di-ied  up,  and  thus  have  made  my  army 
to  drink  of  strange  waters,  flowing  in  channels 
to  which  they  had  never  before  been  accus- 
tomed. It  would  with  us  be  a  veiy  bold  figure 
to  say  that  Cyrus  dried  up  the  Eui^hrates,  the 
river  of  Babylon,  with  his  foot ;  but  when 
luiderstood,  as  now  explained,  of  digging  a  new 
channel,  which  was  done  with  proper  imple- 
ments by  the  agency  of  many  tliousand  feet, 
the  expression  would  be  by  no  means  high- 
wrought  to  the  imagination  of  an  Oriental. 
Another,  and,  as  some  think,  a  much  more 
natural  opmion  is,  that  allusion  is  made  to  the 
machinery  for  drawing  up  water,  by  means  of 
a  rope  or  string  of  buckets  attached  to  a  wheel, 
which  was  turned  like  a  modern  treadmill. 
(See  Foot.) 

In  the  liot  countries  of  the  East  the  assuaging 
of  thirst  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  sensations 
tliat  can  be  felt;  and  hence  the  frequent  allu- 
sions to  it  in  the  sacred  writings,  (Ps.  cxliii.  6  ; 
Prov.  XXV.  25,  &c.)  Every  attention  which 
humanity  and  hospitality  can  suggest  is  paid 
at  the  present  day  to  furnishing  travellers  with 
water.  We  are  told  that  public  reservoirs  or 
pools  are  opened  in  Arabia  and  Egypt ;  and  in 
the  Mohammedan  villages  of  Palestine  bread 
and  water  are  furnished  by  the  inhabitants  gra- 
tuitously. In  India  at  this  day  the  natives  offer 
water  to  weary  travellers,  in  honour  of  their 
gods.  Hence  the  force  and  beauty  of  -the  allu- 
sion. Matt.  X.  42.  Water  was  commonly 
drawn  out  of  wells  by  females,  and  trans- 
ported, upon  the  shoulder  or  head,  in  large 
leathern  or  earthen  vessels.  (See  Conduit.) 
This  is  still  the  practice  in  the  East.  Almost 
all  travellers  allude  to  it. 

"  Nothing  distresses  the  Bedouin  women  so 
much  as  fetching  water.  The  tents  are  but 
seldom  pitched  very  close  to  a  well;  and  if 
this  be  only  at  half  an  hour's  distance  from  the 
camp,  the  13edouins  do  not  think  it  necessary 
that  the  water  shoidd  be  brought  upon  camels ; 
and  when  asses  are  not  to  be  procured,  the 
women  must  carry  the  water  every  evening 
on  their  baclcs,  in  long  water-skins ;  and  they 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  seek  a  second  supply 
at  the  well." — Burekhardt's  Notes,  i.,  p.  351. 

Water  is  a  common  emblem  in  Scripture, 
and  its  general  significance  is  apparent.    To  be 
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in  "  deep  waters"  is  to  suffer;  the  "trouhlcl 
sea"  rejtresents  the  restless  wicked.  Water 
refreshes  and  revives  the  thirsty  traveller;  sal- 
vation is  a  "  pure  river  of  water  of  life."    (Sea 

ClSTKRNjFoUNTAINS,  PoOLS  OF  WaTKR, WeLLS.) 

Water  of  jealousy.     (See  Jealousy.) 

Water  of  purifying— tliat  in  whicli  the 
priest  washed  at  his  consecration  (Num.  viii.  7). 

Water  op  separation  (Num.  xix.  2)— that 
used  in  the  ceremony  of  offering  a  red  heifer. 
(See  Hkifkr.) 

WATERSPOUTS.  "Deep  calleth  unto 
deep  at  the  noise  of  tliy  waterspouts :  all  thy 
waves  and  thy  billows  are  gone  over  me  (Ps.  xlii. 
7).  This  surprising  i)henomenon  was  not  unf  re- 
quently  seen  on  tlie  Syriac  and  Jewish  coa-;t:s. 
It  is  forcibly  alluded  to  by  the  Psalmist  in  iha 
passage  above  cited.  He  represents  the  cala- 
mities that  came  upon  him,  according  to  tho 
prediction  (2  Sam.  xii.  11),  as  like  a  violent 
storm  at  sea,  where  the  torrents  that  pour 
down  from  above  meet  the  columns  of  water 
that  ascend  from  the  dei)ths  beneath;  the 
clouds  above  calling  to  the  waters  below,  and 
exciting  each  other  to  join  their  force,  and 
overwhelm  the  despairing  sufferer  in  hopeless 
destruction. 

WAVE  OFFERING  (Exod.  xxix.  24). 
Portions  of  certain  sacrifices,  and  also  a  sheaf 
of  fii'st-fruits,  were  to  be  waved,  appai-ently 
toward  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  as  if 
to  denote  that  Jehovah  was  no  local  divinity, 
but  Lord  of  all     (See  Offering.) 

WAX — a  well-known  substance,  easily  sof- 
tened and  dissolved  by  heat  (Ps.  xxiL  14 ; 
Ixviii.  2;  xcvii.  5;  Mic.  i.  4). 

WAYFARING  MAN  (Isa.  xxxv.  8;  Jer. 
xiv.  8).  In  the  latter  passage  cited  allusion  is 
made  to  the  brief  stay  of  a  traveller  in  the 
place  where  he  enjoys  a  night's  repose.  There 
being  no  places  of  public  entertainment  in  tho 
East,  the  waj'faring  man  depends  on  the  hosjji- 
tality  of  his  entertainer,  and  his  sojourn  is 
brief.  In  the  first  passage  quoted  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  breadth  and  levelness  of  tho 
"l)ath  of  return" — a  stranger  on  his  journey 
could  not  mistake  it,  for  it  was  a  "highway," 
a  raised  and  built  causeway,  where  one  needed 
no  guide,  and  could  not  easily  blunder. 

WEASEL  (Lev.  xi.  21))— generally  agreed 
to  mean  the  mole.     (See  IVIole.) 

WEATHER  (Job  xxxvii.  22).  "Fair 
weather"  might  be  rendered  golden  splendour, 
meaning  the  dayspring;  or  tho  clause  may 
signify  that  the  nortli  is  the  place  of  gold. 

WEAVER  (Exod.  xxxv.  35).  The  art  of 
weaving  was  known  in  very  ancient  times,  and 
especially  in  Egyjit,  where  the  process,  with 
the  necessary  implements  of  the  craft,  is  de- 
picted on  the  monuments.  There  the  Hebrews 
learned  it,  and  applied  it  to  the  formation  of 
the  curtains,  &c.,  of  the  tabernacle.  Thomp- 
son, in  his  interesting  book  On  tJie  Mummit 
Cloth  of  Ee/ypt,  says  of  a  specimen  of  it,  "  Jt 
was  free  from  gum,  or  ix^sin,  or  impreghatioix 
of  any  kind,  and  had  evidently  been  origin.illy 
white.  It  was  close  and  firm,  yet  very  elastic. 
The  yam  of  both  warp  and  wonf  waa  remark- 
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ably  even  and  well  spun.  The  thread  of  the 
warp  was  double,  consisting  of  two  fine  threads 
twisted  together.  The  woof  was  single.  The 
warp  contained  90  threads  in  an  inch;  the 
woof  or  weft  only  44.  The  fineness  of 
these  materials,  estimated  after  the  manner  of 
cotton-yarn,  was  about  thirty  hanks  in  the 
pound.  My  first  impression  on  seeing  these 
cloths  was,  that  the  finest  kinds  were  muslin, 
and  of  Indian  manufacture ;  .  .  .  but  this 
suspicion  of  their  being  cotton  was  soon  removed 
by  the  microscope  of  Mr.  Bauer,  which  showed 
that  they  were  all,  without  exception,  linen. 
Some  were  thin  and  transparent,  and  of  very 
delicate  texture.  The  finest  appeared  to  be 
made  of  yarns  C)f  near  100  hanks  in  the  pound, 
with  140  threads  in  the  inch  in  the  warp,  and 
about  04  in  the  woof.  A  specimen  of  muslin 
in  the  museum  of  the  East  India  House,  the 
finest  production  of  the  Dacca  loom,  has  only 
100  threads  in  an  inch  in  the  warp,  and  84 
in  the  woof;  but  the  surprising  fineness  of 
the  yams,  which,  though  spun  by  hand,  is  not 
less  than  250  haiiks  in  the  pound,  gives  to  this 
fabric  its  unrivalled  tenuity  and  lightness." 

But  even  these  yield  in  fineness  to  specimens 
mentioned  by  Sir  J.  G.  Willdnson,  one  of 
which  had  152  threads  in  the  warp,  and  71 
in  the  woof  to  each  inch,  while  another  dis- 
played the  astonishing  number  of  540  (or  270 
double  threads)  in  the  warp,  and  110  in  the 
woof,  per  inch;  the  texture  of  which  may  be 
imagined  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  our  cam- 
bric, which  has  about  160  threads  per  inch  in 
the  warp,  and  140  in  the  woof. 

Weaving  was  a  common  occupation  for 
females. 

"Alcandra,  conport  of  his  high  cotamand, 
A  golden  distaff  gave  to  Helen's  hand. 
And  that  rich  vase  with  living  sculpture  wrought, 
Which,  heap'd  with  wool,  the  beauteous  Phyle 

brought; 
The  silken  fleece,  empui'pled  for  the  loom, 
Ei vailed  the  hyacinth  in  vernal  bloDm." 

Odyssey,  iv. 
"  The  Arab  women  use  a  very  simple  loom. 
It  consists  of  two  short  sticks,  which  are  stuck 
into  the  ground  at  a  certain  distance,  accord- 
ing to  the  desired  breadth  of  the  jjiece  to  be 
worked.  A  third  stick  is  placed  across  over 
them;  about  4  yards  from  them  three  sticks 
are  i^laced  in  the  same  manner ;  and  over  the 
two  horizontal  cross-sticks,  the  woof.  To  keep 
the  upper  and  under  woof  at  a  proper  distance 
from  each  other  a  flat  stick  is  placed  between 
them.  A  jnece  of  wood  serves  as  the  weaver's 
shuttle,  and  a  short  gazelle's  horn  iS  used  in 
beating  back  the  thread  of  the  shuttle.  The 
loom  is  placed  before  the  harem,  or  women's 
apartment,  and  worked  by  the  mother  and 
lier  daughters.  The  distaff  is  in  general  use." 
— Burckhardt's  Notes,  &c.,  pp.  G7,  68. 

In  Isa.  xxxviii.  12  our  version  reads,  "I 
have  cut  off  like  a  weaver  my  life ;  he  will  cut 
me  off  with  pining  sickness."  Tlie  marginal 
reading  of  the  second  clause  is  preferable, — 
*'  he  will  cut  me  off  from  the  thrum ;"  that  is, 
the  ends  of  thread  by  which  the  web  is  fastened 
tu  the  beam.  This  the  weaver  does  when  the 
CCS 
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v/eb  is  finished  and  his  work  is  completed. 
(See  Shuttle.)  When  Delilah  practised  upon 
Samson,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  discover 
the  secret  of  his  strength,  he  bade  her  weave 
the  seven  locks  of  his  hair  with  the  web. 
"And  she  fastened  it  with  the  pin,  and  said 
unto  him.  The  Philistines  he  upon  thee,  Sam- 
son. And  he  aw^aked  out  of  his  sleep,  and 
went  away  with  the  pin  of  the  beam,  and  with 
the  web."  (Judg.  xvi,  14).  The  loom  was  not 
only  simple,  but  the  web  was  narrow ;  the  hair 
of  Samson  was  inw^oven  ;  and  when  he  awoke 
he  carried  away  almost  the  whole  apparatus. 
(See  Distaff.) 

WEDDING.    (See  Marriage.) 

WEDDING  GAKMENT  (Matt.  xxii.  11). 
The  wedding  garments  were  furnished  by  the 
host,  and  were  required  to  be  worn  by  those 
who  were  admitted  as  guests  at  marriage-' 
suppers.  It  is  still  customary  for  Oriental 
princes  to  provide  dresses  for  their  guests ;  and 
each  guest  must  appear  wearing  the  royal  gift. 
Ignominious  expulsion  would  be  the  fate  of 
any  one  who  should  refuse  it,  or  be  so  audacious 
as  appear  without  it.  So  holiness  and 
righteousness  are  called  the  garments  in  which 
the  guests  must  appear  at  the  marriage-supper 
of  the  Lamb.     (See  Marriage.) 

WEEK  (Gen.  xxix.  27).  The  word  in  this 
passage  means  the  seven  days  of  the  marriage 
festival ;  as  if  Laban  had  said,  "Attend  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  present  marriage  first,  and 
then  I  will  give  thee  Eachel,  the  gift  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  term  of  seven  years'  service." 
The  division  of  time  into  portions  of  seven  days 
had  its. origin  at  the  creation  (Gen.  vii.  4-10; 
viii.  10,  12),  and  traces  of  it  are  foimd  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  is  not  a  division  of  time  suggested, 
like  the  day,  month,  or  year,  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  perfectly 
arbitrary ;  and  yet  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
East,  among  ancient  nations,  before  they  had 
any  knov/ledge  of  the  sacred  history,  or  even 
in  the  uncultivated  tribes  of  Africa,  this 
division  is  recognized,  and  the  days  of  the 
week  named.     (See  Sabbath.) 

The  Jews  gave  no  names  for  the  days  of  the 
week,  but  simply  the  number,  as  the  first, 
second,  or  third  day;  and  this  practice  is 
adopted  by  many  persons  at  the  present  day, 
especially  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
names  of  the  days  in  modern  use  are  derived 
from  the  Saxon  language,  in  which  they  have 
a  mythological  signification. 

Besides  weeks  of  seven  days,  which  were 
rendered  fi'om  one  Sabbath  to  another,  they 
had  a  week  of  years,  or  seven  years,  and  a 
week  of  seven  times  seven  years,  which  brought 
in  the  fiftieth  or  jubilee  year. 

WEEKS,  EEAST  OF.     (See  Feasts.) 

WEIGHTS.     (See  Measures.) 

WELL  OF  JACOB  (John  iv.  6).  The  ori 
of  the  name  is  apparent  from  the  quest' 
which  the  woman  of  Samaria  put  to  Jesus. 
"Art  thoTi  greater  than  our  father  Jac 
which  gave  us  the  Avell,  and  drank  their 
himself,   and  his  children,   and  his  cattle." 
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(Jolin  iv.  12.)  The  identification  of  this  spot 
in  modern  times  seems  to  bo  complete.  The 
well  is  dug  in  the  rock,  and  is  about  75 
feet  deep,  and  perhaps  I)  feet  in  diameter. 
There  is  a  low  vault  built  over  it,  which  has 
a  very  narrow  aperture.  At  some  seasons  it 
is  dry,  at  others  there  are  10  and  12  feet 
of  water  in  it.  It  is  distant  from  the  city 
about  thirty-live  minutes'  walk.  The  fields 
around  are  no  doubt  that  "parcel  of  ground 
which  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph."  There 
are  many  fountains  round  about  the  city,  and 
nearer  to  it  than  Jacob's  well;  but  perhaps 
it  was  held  in  peculiar  veneration,  so  that 
women  came  to  it  from  the  town  to  draw 
water.  At  this  spot  did  our  Saviour  convince 
the  Samaritan  woman,  thrilled  her  by  his 
omniscience,  declared  to  her  the  spirituality  of 
God,  and  acknowledged  himself  the  Messiah. 
He  had  been  fatigued  -with  the  journey,  and 
he  reclined  upon  the  well ;  but  at  once  did  he 
embrace  the  o])portunity  of  doing  good  to  a 
blinded  and  j^erishing  sinner. 

WELLS  (Exod.  XV.  27).  These  were  very 
essential  in  a  country  of  flocks  and  herds,  and 
were  generally  provided  at  each  place  of 
pasturage.  They  were  deep  (John  iv.  11),  and 
expensive  to  dig  and  preserve,  and  hence  were 
a  valuable  part  of  the  husbandman's  property 
(Num.  XX.  17-19).  They  were  sometimes  owned 
in  common  (Gen.  xxix.  2,  3).  To  protect 
them  from  the  sand,  and  from  being  used  by 
others,  they  were  covered  usually  with  a  stone 
(Gen.  xxix.  2,  8).  To 
stop  them  up  was,  and 
still  is,  regarded  as  an 
act  of  hostility  (Gen. 
xxvi.  15) ;  and  to  in- 
vade the  right  of  j^ro- 
perty  in  them  was 
often  the  cause  of  sore 
contention  (Gen.  xxi. 
25).  To  such  wells  the 
women  repair  in  the 
evening,  and  in  great 
numbers,  to  draw 
water.  The  water  is  drawn  up  in  a  l)ucket 
by  means  of  a  rope  and  pulley,  or  by  the 
simpler  jirocess  represented  in  tlie  cut.  Oxen 
are  sometimes  used  in  turning  the  simple 
machine  for  raising  the  water.  If  the  well  be 
deep,  and  the  traveller  "have  nothing  to  draw 
with,"  the  refreshing  draught  cannot  be  en- 
joyed. In  a  country  where  water  was  so 
valuable  and  so  difficult  to  be  procured,  it 
was  an  appropriate  emblem  of  rich  blessings 
(Jer.  ii.  13;  xvii.  13).  The  wells  referred  to 
in  Scripture,  so  rendered  in  our  version,  are — 
Beer-lahai-roi  (Gen,  xvi,  14),  Bethlehem  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  15;  1  Chr.  xi,  17,  18),  Beer  (east 
of  Jordan)  (Num,  xxi,  10-18),  Beer-sheba 
(Gen.  xxi.  30,  31),  Elim  (Exod.  3fv.  27),  Esek 
(Gen.  xxvi.  20),  Hagar  (Gen.  xxi,  10),  Jlaran 
(Gen.  xxix.  3,  4),  Jacob  (John  iv.  G),  Marah 
(Exod.  XV.  23),  llehoboth  (Gen.  xxvi,  22), 
Sitnah  (Gen.  xxvi,  21),  (See  Cistern, 
En.  Fountains,  Pools  of  Water,  Water.) 
WHALE    (Job   vil    12).     In   the    Mosaic 
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accoTint  of  the  creation,  we  are  told  that 
on  the  fifth  day  God  created  great  whale.s 
(Gen.  i.  21).  Ihe  word  perhaps  meaas  no 
particular  species  of  animals,  but  the  largest 
class  of  creeping  things,  whether  inhabiting 
the  land  or  the  water.  The  geological  investi- 
gations of  the  present  day  detcrniiiie  such  to 
have  existed,  of  a  character  ditferent  from  any 
now  known ;  and  comparative  anatomy  prove.s 
their  nature  to  be  most  accurately  described 
by  the  term  great  creeping  things.  This  use 
of  a  general  word  to  denote  some  huge  monster 
is  supposed  by  some  to  occur  in  Ps.  civ.  26; 
Ezek.  xxxii.  2,  compared  with  Matt.  xii.  40, 
and  also  Job  vii.  12.     (See  Jonah.) 

WHEAT  (Judg.  vi.  11).  _  This  most  useful 
and  important  of  all  grains  was  produced 
abundantly  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  our 
translation  it  is  often  mentioned  under  the 
general  name  of  corn.  (See  Corn.)  Such  is 
the  peculiar  nature  of  Egyptian  wheat,  that 
Pharaoh's  dream  about  seven  ears  of  com 
coming  up  upon  one  stalk  (Gen.  xli.  5),  was 
according  to  the  common  appearance  of  the 
grain.  Two  or  three  kinds  of  wheat  are  still 
cultivated  in  Palestine.  (See  Fan,  Harvest, 
Seasons,  Seed,  Threshing-floor,  Winnow.) 

The  figurative  allusions  to  this  grain,  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  1(5;  Jer.  xii.  13;  Joel  ii.  24;  Matt.  iii. 
12,  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

WHIRLWIND  (Isa.  xvii,  13),  The  fearful 
and  resistless  effect  of  a  whirlwind  in  tro]iical 
countries  has  often  been  described  by  travellers. 
Its  march  is  ruin,  devastation,  and  death. 
Trees  and  houses  are  no  impediment  to  its 
progress.  Especially  in  the  desert  does  it  stir 
up  the  sand  and  form  it  into  moving  jjillars, 

"  Whilst  we  were  encamped  at  the  village  of 
Hassanabad,"  wi'ites  Mr.  Morier,  "  a  violent 
wind  arose  from  the  eastward.  It  prevailed 
from  the  morning  to  about  two  o'clock  p.m., 
when  it  changed  about  to  the  westward.  At 
the  time  of  the  change,  whirlwinds  were  to  be 
seen  in  different  parts  of  the  plain,  sweeping 
along  the  country  in  different  directions,  in  a 
manner  that  was  quite  frightful  to  behold. 
They  carried  away  in  their  vortex,  sands, 
branches,  and  the  stubble  of  the  fields,  anil 
really  appeared  to  make  a  communication 
between  the  earth  and  the  clouds.  The  cor- 
rectness of  the  imagery  used  by  the  pro])het 
Isaiah,  xvii.  13,  when  he  alludes  to  this 
phenomenon,  is  very  striking  to  the  Eastern 
traveller;  and  when  we  read  in  the  Psalms, 
'  Make  them  like  a  wheel,  as  the  stubble  before 
the  wind  J '  this  also  is  happily  illustrated  by 
the  rotati)ry  action  of  the  whirlwind,  which  fre- 
quently im]>els  a  bit  of  stubble  over  a  waste,  just 
like  a  wheel  set  into  rapid  motion." — Morier's 
Second  Joiirnoi  through  Persia,  <{r.,  p.  202. 

WHISPERERS  (Rom.  i.  2l>).  Such  as 
secretly  excite  suspicions  against  others,  and 
propagate  an  evil  report  %vith  an  affected 
desire  to  speak  of  it  only  \inder  their  breath. 

WHITED   SEPULCHRES   (Matt,    xxiii. 

27).      It    was    customary  to    whitewash    tlie 

Jewish  sepulchres  annually,  that  they  raiglit 

be  distinctly  seen  and  avoided,  inasmuch  a3 
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coming  in  contact  with  them  was  the  occasion 
f)f  ceremonial  defilement  (Num.  xix.  16).  This 
practice  gave  them  a  neat  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance, and  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
dark  and  offensive  mass  of  putrefaction  within. 
WIDOW  (1  Tim.  v.  4).  By  the  Jewish  law 
(Deut.  XXV.  5),  if  a  married  man  died  leaving 
no  children,  his  brother  was  required  to  marry 
the  widow,  in  order,  first,  that  the  estate 
might  be  kept  in  the  family ;  and  second,  that 
he  might  in  their  descendents  jDerpetuate  the 
name.  The  conditions  of  such  a  marriage 
were,  that  the  families  be  living  together,  that 
the  land  l)e  belonging  to  the  family,  and  that 
the  widow  be  not  i^ast  the  age  of  child-bearing. 
More  distant  relatives  were  x)crmitted  to  enter 
into  the  same  relation  for  like  purposes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Boaz  and  lluth.  The  JNIosaic  law 
made  no  provision  for  widows,  but  they  were 
specially  invited  to  the  great  national  festivals. 
Their  clothing  could  not  be  taken  in  pledge 
(Deut.  xxiv.  17).  The  oppression  of  them  was 
often  severely  rebuked.  Thus  in  Job  certain 
persons  are  thus  stigmatized,— "They  drive 
away  the  ass  of  the  fatherless,  they  take  the 
widow's  ox  for  a  pledge.  He  evil  entreateth 
the  barren  that  beareth  not:  and  doeth  not 
good  to  the  widow"  (Job  xxiv.  3,  21).  So  we 
read  in  Ps.  xciv.  6, — "They  slay  the  widow 
and  the  stranger,  and  murder  the  fatherless." 
The  command  is,  "  Judge  the  fatherless, 
plead  for  the  widow"  (Isa.  i.  17).  It  is  a 
special  sin  "to  turn  aside  the  needy  from 
judgment,  and  to  take  away  the  right  from 
the  poor  of  my  people,  that  widows  may 
be  their  prey,  and  that  they  may  rob  the 
fatherless!"  (Isa.  x-.  2.)  "Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye 
devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence 
make  long  prayer :  therefore  ye  shall  receive 
the  gi'eater  damnation"  (Matt,  xxiii.  14). 
Widows  were  under  God's  special  protection. 
"The  Lord  x^rcserVcth  the  strangers ;  he 
relieveth  the  fatherless  and  widow :  but  the 
way  of  the  wicked  he  turneth  upside  down" 
(Ps.  cxlvi.  9).  "A  father  of  the  fatherless, 
and  a  judge  of  the  widows,  is  God  in  his  holy 
habitation  "'  (Ps.  Ixviii.  5).  "  Leave  thy  father- 
less children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive ;  and 
let  thy  widows  trust  in  me"  (Jer.  xlix.  11). 
The  high  priest  could  not  marry  a  widow. 
At  t!ie  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church 
widows  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church  (Acts  vi.  1,  G).  The  apostle  allowed 
such  support  only  to  those  who  were  "widows 
indeed,"  poor  and  fi-iendless.  Some  of  them 
were  "taken  into  the  number"  of  those  sup- 
T>orted,  or  perhaps  enrolled  as  deaconesses ; 
but  they  must  have  been  only  once  married, 
.sixty  years  of  age,  and  have  led  a  holy  and 
useful  life — "Well  reported  of  for  good 
works;  if  she  have  brought  up  children,  if 
she  have  lodged  strangers,  if  she  have  washed 
the  saints'  feet,  if  she  have  relieved  the 
alilictcd,  if  she  have  diligently  followed  every 
[.■[ood  worfc.  But  the  younger  widows  refuse: 
for  when  they  have  begun  to  wax  wanton 
ugainst  Christ,  they  will  marry"  (1  Tim.  v. 
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10,  11).  Some  suppose  that  a  widow  indeed 
is  contrasted  wuth  one  who  was  a  widow  only 
in  form — that  is,  one  who  had  been  one  of  the 
many  wives  of  a  man — she,  on  being  converted, 
having  left  him,  or  he  having  put  her  away. 
WIPE.    (See  Marriage.) 
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WILD  BiUAST  (Lev.  xxvi.  22;  Mark  i.  13). 
Beasts  of  i)rey  were  often  threatened  as  a 
national  judgment,  and  they  are  usually 
mentioned  in  prophetic  pictures  of  desolation 
(Isa.  xiii.  21,  22).  They  are  named  "beasts 
of  the  field"  (Exod.  xxiii.  11).  It  was  wisely 
said  by  Moses  in  reference  to  the  settlement 
in  Canaan,  "And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  put 
out  those  nations  before  thee  by  little  and 
little  :  thou  mayest  not  consume  them  at  onco, 
lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  thee' 
(Deut.  vii.  22).  Those  beasts  _  were  often 
hunted.  During  the  joumeyings  in  the  desert, 
every  sheep  or  ox  killed  for  food  was  to  have 
its  blood  i)oured  out  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  but  an  exception 
was  made  in  regard  to  game,  "And  whatsoever 
man  there  be  of  the  children  of  Israel,  or  of 
the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  which 
hunteth  and  catcheth  any  beast  or  fowl  that 
may  be  eaten;  he  shall  even  pour  out  the 
blood  thereof,  and  cover  it  with  dust"  (Lev. 
xvii.  13).  The  sluggard  is  described  as  one 
that  "roasteth  not  that  which  he  took  in 
hunting"  (Prov.  xii.  27).  Hunting  is  often 
used  in  a  figurative  sense.  Thus  the  fugitive 
David  said  to  Saul  his  pursuer,  "Now  there- 
fore, let  not  ray  blood  fall  to  the  earth  before 
the  face  of  the  Lord:  for  the  king  of  Israel  is 
come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as  when  one  doth  hunt 
a  partridge  in  the  mountains"  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
20).  The  advice  of  the  Avise  man  is,  "  Deliver 
thyself  as  a  roe  from  the  hand  of  the  hunter, 
and  as  a  bird  from  the  hand  of  the  fowler" 
(Prov.  vi.  5).  The  complaint  of  the  prophet 
Micah  is,  "They  hunt  every  man  his  brother 
with  a  net"  (Mic.  vii.  2).  The  kings  of 
Assyria  and  Persia  were  passionately  fond  of 
hunting.     (See  Beast,  Fowl,  Net.) 

WILDERNESS  (Exod.  xiv.  3)  and  DES- 
ERT. These  words  do  not  necessarily  import 
a  mere  waste,  but  rather  extensive  tracts  not 
under  cultivation,  yet  affording  rich  and 
abundant  pasturage  (Josh.  xv.  61;  Isa.  xlii. 
11).  The  principal  tracts  of  this  description 
were  the  wilderness  of  Jericho,  Judah,  Engedi, 
Ziph,  Maon,  Beer-sheba,  Tekoa,  Gibeon,  and 
IJethaven.  (Sec  these  under  their  respective 
heads.)    (See  Desert,  Journeyings.) 

WILD  HONEY.    (See  Honey.) 

WILL  OF  GOD  (Mark  iii.  35)  signifies 
either  his  purx)ose  or  pleasure  (Eph.  i.  11),  or 
his  laws  (Matt.  vii.  21),  or  his  revealed  will 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (Rom.  xii.  2). 

WILLOW  (Lev.  xxiiL  40)— a  well-known 
trse  which  flourishes  best  in  marshy  gi-ound, 
anl  on  the  borders  of  water-courses  (Job  xl. 
22;  Isa.  xv.  7;  xii  v.  4;  Ezek.  xvii.  5).  The 
beautiful  species  known  to  us  as  the  weeping 
willow  is  called  the  Babylonian  willow,  in 
allusion  to  Ps.  cxxxvii.  2,  "We  hanged  our 
harps  on  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof." 
Perhaps  some  other  species  may  be  referred  to 
in  Scrijoture,  for  it  is  not  common  in  Palestine 
at  the  present  day. 

Willows,  brook  of,  in  margin,  "valley  of 
the  Arabians  "  (Isa.  xv.  7);,  tb®  Hebrew  being 
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nnhal  ha-arahim.  There  is  a  Wady  called 
Suf-saf,  or  Willow,  not  far  from  Kerah,  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
in  "the  burden  of  Moab." 

WILL  WORSHIP  (Col.  ii.  23)  means  the 
practice  of  such  expedients  for  serving  and 
pleasing  God  as  are  not  required  nor  sanctioned 
by  divine  authority ;  but  are  such  as  man 
chooses  for  himself,  independently  of  revela- 
tion, such  as  deism,  and  the  whole  system  of 
idolatry. 

WIMPLES  (Isa.  iii.  22)— supposed  by  some 
to  mean  a  broad  full  mantle  or  shawl,  like  the 
veil  which  Ruth  had  (Ruth  iii.  15),  and  by 
others  a  veil,  coif,  or  hood,  and  this  last  is  its 
German  signification  at  the  present  day.  (See 
Clothes,  Vail.) 

WIND  (Exod.  XV.  10).  The  east  toind  was 
injurious  to  vegetation  and  dangerous  at  sea 
(Ps.  xlviii.  7).  The  north  wind  was  cooling, 
and  the  south  wind  brought  heat  (Luke  xii, 
55),  the  south-west  and  the  north  fair  weather 
(Job  xxxvii.  9,  22;  Prov.  xxv.  23).  The 
character  of  the  east  wind  may  be  inferred 
from  Gen.  xii.  6;  Job  i.  19;  Ps.  xi.  6;  Isa. 
xxvii.  8;  Jer.  iv.  11-13;  Ezek.  xvii.  10;  xix. 
12 ;   xxWi.   26 ;   Hos.   xiii.   15.     (See  EuKOC- 

LYDON.) 

In  some  passages,  such  as  in  Ps.  ciii.  16,. 
"for  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gone," 
a  peculiar  withering  and  fatal  power  is  ascribed 
to  the  wind.  The  hot  winds  of  the  East  seem 
to  be  alluded  to — the  sirocco,  and  its  more 
appalling  form,  the  simoom.  This  gale  is  as 
hot  as  a  burning  oven,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
loaded  with  minute  particles  of  sand.  The 
simoom  is  yet  more  intense,  and  carries  the 
poison  of  death  on  its  wings.  The  traveller 
buries  his  face  in  the  sand  that  he  may 
not  breathe  it.  Perhaps  this  was  the  agent 
that  destroyed  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  for 
Jehovah  says,  "Behold,  I  will  send  a  blast 
upon  him. "  Allusions  to  the  word  are 
numerous  (John  iii.  8).  (See  Cloud,  Rain. 
Seasons,  Whirlwind.) 

WINDOW  (Gen.  vi.  16).  In  Eastern 
houses  the  windows  open  iipon  the  court 
within,  and  not  upon  the  street  without. 
(See  Dwellings.)  One  of  the  objects  in  view 
is  to  escape  the  dust  of  the  narrow  Eastern 
streets.  This  gives  a  melancholy  aspect  to  the 
streets,  as  nothing  but  an  unbroken  line  of 
blind  walls  is  seen  on  either  side.  There  is 
sometimes  a  projecting  balcony,  or  porch,  in 
front  of  the  house,  carefully  closed  by  lattices 
of  what  is  called  Venetian  work,  and  opened 
principally  upi)n  some  festival.  From  such 
a  place  Jezebel  is  supposed  to  have  been 
looking  out  when  she  was  seized  and  ]iut  to 
death  by  Jehu  (2  Ki.  ix.  30).  And  this  was^ 
probably  called  the  casement  (Prov.  vii.  6; 
Song  ii.  9).  Ghized  windows  were  entirely 
unknown  among  the  Hebrews,  and  are  scarcely 
ever  seen  in  the  East  at  the  ])resent  day.  This 
is  not  wonderful ;  it  was  not  until  long  after  the 
Christian  era  that  glass  windows  were  used  ia 
these  countries  to  any  extent. 

WINE  (Gen.  xiv.  18).  The  word  wine  is 
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allied  to  a  corresponding  terra  in  many  other 
languages— the  Hebrew  yayin,  the  Greek 
oTi/os,  the  Latin  vinum,  the  French  vin, 
and  the  German  wein.  There  has  been  some 
controversy  as  to  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  the  liquor  which  is  called  wine  in  our 
Scriptures.  The  plain  reader  of  the  Bible  will 
be  satisfied,  however,  that  whatever  be  the 
precise  meaning  of  several  Hebrew  terms 
rendered,  and  perhaps  erroneously,  by  wine, 
the  liquor  commonly  known  by  that  appel- 
lation was  unquestionably  an  intoxicating 
drink  (Lev.  x.  9 ;  Eph.  v.  18 ;  1  Pet.  iv. 
3).  The  severe  denunciations  against  intem- 
perance which  abound  in  Scripture,  imply 
the  use  and  prevalence  of  an  inebriating 
beverage. 

Like  all  other  countries,  Canaan  had  wines 
of  various  strength ;  and  a  distinguished  writer 
on  Jewish  antiquities  observes,  "the  wines 
in  those  countries  cannot  easily  be  used 
without  water. ' '  Anoth  er  ancient  author  says, 
that  "the  wine  at  Aleppo  resembles  that  of 
Cyprus,  and  is  so  fiery  that  when  drunk 
immixed  it  causes  great  inconvenience."  It 
is  very  clear,  moreover,  that  intemperance 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  (Isa.  v.  11;  xxviii. 
1-8;  Ivi.  12),  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
any  known  facts  to  suppose  that  their  wines 
generally  had  the  intoxicating  principle. 
Whether  the  wine  into  which  our  Saviour 
miraculously  changed  the  water  at  Cana  (John 
ii.  3),  possessed  this  principle  or  not  we  cannot 
know,  nor  would  a  decision  of  the  question  in 
the  least  degree  affect  the  character  of  the 
transaction,  any  more  than  it  would  affect  the 
prescription  of  the  apostle  to  Timothy  (1  Tim. 
V.  23).  At  the  same  time,  the  word  employed 
has  no  epithet  attached  to  it,  to  note  any 
difference  between  it  and  the  liquor  commonly 
known  by  the  same  designation.  And  the 
process  by  which  the  juice  of  grapes,  apples, 
pears,  &c.,  preserves  itself  by  fermentation,  is 
as  kindly  and  benevolently  provided  as  the 
process  by  which  those  fruits  themselves  come 
to  maturity.  ' '  The  simplest  case  of  ferment- 
ation," says  Mr.  Brande,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Science,  "is  that  of  must,  or  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  grape,  which,  when  exposed, 
either  in  close  or  open  vessels,  to  a  temperature 
of  about  70°,  soon  begins  to  give  off  carbonic 
acid,  and  to  become  turbid  and  frothy.  After 
a  time  a  scum  collects  on  the  surface,  and  a 
sediment  is  deposited;  the  liquor,  which  had 
grown  warm,  gradually  coo/6'  and  clears,  loses 
its  sweet  taste,  and  is  converted  into  wine.'" 
So  far  as  the  use  of  the  liquid,  after  this 
jirocess  has  taken  place,  tends  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  injury  of  body  or  soul,  so  far 
are  we  forbidden  to  use  it  on  any  pretence  or 
consideration  whatever.  The  inquiry,  there- 
fore, what  the  wine  of  the  liible  was  in  this 
resj)ect,  seems  to  be  without  any  practical 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  injurious  use  of 
it  is  forbidden  in  a  tliousand  forms ;  and  when 
it  possesses  the  intoxicating  quality,  the  un- 
necessary use  of  it  is  jnexiJedient,  if  not 
sinfuL 
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Eastern  travellers  tell  us  that  the  first 
vintage  usually  begins  in  the  latter  part  of 
August ;  that  they  often  see  the  black  grapes 
spread  on  the  ground  in  beds,  exposed  to 
the  sun  to  dry  for  raisins.  While  at  a  little 
distance,  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  as  many 
as  five  men,  are  seen,  with  feet  and  legs  bare, 
treading  the  fruit  in  a  kind  of  cistern,  or 
vat,  usually  about  8  feet  square,  and  4  feet 
high,  with  a  grated  aperture  near  the  bottom, 
through  which  the  expressed  juice  runs  into 
a  vessel  beneath  (Isa.  Ixiii.  3;  Hag.  ii.  16). 
The  treaders  sung  and  shouted  (Isa.  xvi.  10), 
while  the  red  blood  of  the  grape  flowed  around 
them,  and  thoroiaghly  stained  their  garments 
(Isa.  Ixiii.  1-3;  Jer.  xxv.  30;  xlviii.  33;  Lam, 
i.  15;  Eev.  xix.  13-15). 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  our  English 
translation  has  not  been  very  precise  in 
defining  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words 
usually  rendered  by  the  general  term  wine. 
The  Hebrew  language  is  unusually  rich  in 
vocables  denoting  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  was  preserved  or 
iised.  No  less  than  eight  Hebrew  terms  are 
in  our  version  rendered  wine,  either  simply 
or  -with  some  adjunct. 

1.  Yayin  was  a  generic  name,  and  occurs  141 
times  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  majority 
of  these  instances  it  denotes  a  fermented  and 
intoxicating  liquid.  It  sometimes  seems  to 
signify  the  growing  fruit  of  the  vineyard 
(Deut.  xxviii.  39 ;  Jer.  xl.  10-12).  Such  a  use 
of  the  term  is  common  in  other  wine  coun- 
tries. In  Germany  the  vine-dresser  will  say 
in  spring  or  summer,  "the  wine"  blooms  or 
flourishes  weU;  "the  wine"  will  be  good  this 
season. 

2.  Tirosh  is  also  a  general  term,  and  occurs 
thirty-eight  times  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Some  derive  it  from  a  Hebrew  v/ord  signifying 
to  possess;  supposing  that  it  receives  such  a 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  vineyard  was 
esteemed  an  excellent  possession  or  inheritance, 
while  others  affirm  that  it  receives  this 
appellation  because  it  takes  so  decided  a 
possession  of  the  head,  or,  in  other  words, 
has  intoxicating  qualities.  The  latter  is  the 
opinion  of  Gesenius.  The  term  appears  often 
to  mean  the  solid  produce  of  the  wine,  and  is 
frequently  used  along  with  the  word  corn,  or 
field-produce,  and  oil,  or  orchard-produce.  It 
has  been  said  that  Tirosh  means  always  the 
solid  produce  of  the  vine,  because  it  was  a 
titheable  article.  But  the  argument  is  without 
foundation.  In  the  Tract  on  Tithes,  pai't  i. 
of  the  Mlshna,  it  is  said  "that  wine"  is  subject 
to  tithe  "  from  the  time  it  is  purged,"  and  this 
pi  1  rase  is  explained  by  Bartenora  to  signify 
"from  tlie  time  that  the  wine  shall  have 
cast  off  the  kernels  during  its  effervescence.^* 
Maimonides  gives  a  similar  explanation.  (See 
Surenhusius,  i.  p.  248).  It  seems  to  have  been 
of  this  tithe  of  the  wine  that  the  Jews  were 
to  drink  at  the  feast  mentioned  in  Deut.  xiv. 
2(5,  uidess  the  distance  was  so  great  that  they 
could  not  conveniently  carry  it  with  them  to 
the  place  where  the  tabernacle  was  reared. 
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In  some  of  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  it  I 
means  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  irrespective  of  its 
character,  the  preparation  it  has  gone  through, 
or  the  change  which  has  been  made  upon  its 
appearance  or  nature.  Our  translators  have 
in  eleven  instances  rendered  it  by  "new  wine," 
and  in  one  case  "sweet  wine;"  the  Septuagint, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  generally  make 
it  "wine."  In  one  instance  (Isa.  Ixv.  8)  the 
Septuagint  renders  it  "berry,"  and  in  another 
place  (Hos.  iv.  11),  they  translate  it  by 
intoxication,"  and  so  does  the  Vulgate  in  the 
same  verse.  In  Mic.  vi.  15,  the  Vulgate  has 
mustum,  must,  while  in  four  other  places  it 
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has  vindemia,  vintage.  This  variation  of 
rendering  shows  that  the  word  has  a  wide  or 
generic  signification.  It  seems  to  denote  the 
juice  in  the  gi-owing  grapes  in  Isa.  Ixv.  8 — the 
tirosh  is  found  in  the  cluster.  It  appears  to 
signify  "newAvine"  also  in  Prov.  iii.  10;  Joel 
ii.  24;  Hos.  iv.  11;  Isa.  xxiv.  7-12;  Ixii.  8; 
Judg.  ix.  13,  comp.  with  Ps.  civ.  15.  Of  the 
tirosh  in  Isa.  Ixii.  8,  9,  it  is  said, — "They 
that  have  brought  it  together  shall  drink  it 
in  the  courts  of  my  holiness."  The  following 
table  shows  how  Tirosh  is  used  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  how  it  has  been  translated  in 
our  version : — 


CHAP. 

VEK.  1 

xxvii.   . 

28 

XXVll. 

37 

XVUl. 

12 

vli. 

13 

xi. 

14 

xii. 

17 

XIV. 

23 

xviii. 

4 

xxviii. 

51 

xxxiii. 

28 

IX. 

13 

xviii. 

32 

xxxL 

5 

xxxii. 

28 

V. 

11 

X. 

37 

X. 

39 

xiii. 

5 

xiii. 

12 

iv. 

7 

iii. 

10 

XXIV. 

7 

xxxvl. 

17 

Ixii. 

8 

Ixv. 

8 

xxxi. 

12 

ii. 

8 

ii. 

9 

n. 

22 

IV. 

11 

vii. 

14 

ix. 

2 

i. 

10 

ii. 

19 

ii. 

24 

Tl. 

15 

i. 

11 

ix. 

17 

ASSOCIATED  WITH 
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Grenesis 


Numbers 
Deuteronomy 


Jndycs 
2  Kings 
2  Chronicles 


Nehemiah 


Psalm 

Proverbs 

Isaiah 


Jeremiah 
Ilosea 


Joel 


Micah 

Haggai 

Zechariah 


Plenty  of  Com  and  "the  Fatness  of  the  Earth  " 

Corn, 

Corn,  Orchard-fruit,  and  First-fruits, 

Corn,  Orchard-fruit,  and  Flocks, , 

Corn  and  Orchard-fruit, , 

Tithes,  Com,  Orchard-fruit,  Herds,  and  Flocks, 
Tithes,  Cora,  Orchard-fruit,  Herds,  and  Flocks, 

First-f I'uits,  Corn,  and  Orchard-fruit, , 

Com,  Orchard-fruit,  Herds,  and  Flocks, , 

Corn  and  Dew, 

The  Vine 

Corn  and  Vineyards, 

First-fruits,  Corn,  Orchard-fruit,  and  Dates, 

Corn  and  Orchard-fruit, 

Corn  and  Orchard-fruit. 

First-fruits,  Corn,  and  Orchard-fruit, 

Corn  and  Orchard-fruit 

Tithes,  Com,  and  Orchard-fruit, 

Tithes,  Corn,  and  Orchard-fruit, 

Com 

Barns  and  Presses, 

The  Vine 

Vineyards  and  C>  >ra, 

Corn.  Harvest,  and  Vintage, 

The  Cluster 

Com  and  Orchard-fruit, 

Corn  and  Orchardrf ruit, 

Corn  and  "  the  Seasons,"' 

Corn,  Orchard-fruit,  and  the  Soil, 

Wine  and  Whoredora, 

Corn, 

Wine-press  and  Threshing-floor, 

Corn  and  Orchard-fruit, 

Corn  and  Orchard-fruit 

Wheat  and  Orchard-fruit, 

Treading  in  the  Press, 

Corn,  Orchard-fruit,  and  Famine, 

Corn, ,. 


Wine. 


New  Wine. 


Wine. 
New  Wine. 


Wine. 


New  Wine. 
Wine. 


New  Wine. 

Wine. 
New  Wine. 

Wine. 

Sweet  Wine. 
New  Wine. 


3.  The  other  terms  rendered  "wine"  are 
more  specific  in  their  nature.  One  of  these 
is  hamcr^ — the  word  is  spelt  in  different  ways, 
— which  denotes  fermentation.  Hamr  is  yet 
the  chief  word  in  Arabic  for  wino.  This  word, 
or  some  of  its  forms,  occux-s  nine  times  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Four  of  these  are  in  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  two  in  Ezra,  in  all  of 
which  both  the  simple  term  and  the  Chaldee 
emphatic  hamra,  are  rendered  in  our  version 
"wine."  In  the  other  places,  our  translation 
once  (Deut.  xxxii.  14),  renders  it  "pure,"  in 
the  rest,  "red  wine."  Red  wine  is  more 
esteemed  in  Eastern  countries  than  white. 

4.  Another  term,  sohc,  is  used  tlirice  in  the 
Old  Testament,  ajid  various  parts  of  the  verb 
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frequently  occur.  In  Isa.  i.  22  it  refers  to 
wine  of  a  rich  quality,  which  had  been  made 
Aveak,  or  diluted  with  water.  In  Hos.  iv.  18, 
the  meaning  is  somewhat  similar, — "their  sole 
is  sour," — their  tine  wine  has  become  acid  and 
undrinkable.  In  Nah.  i.  10,  the  prophet  says, 
"  For  while  they  be  f olden  together  as  thorns, 
ami  while  they  are  drunken  as  drunkards,  they 
shall  be  devoured  as  stubble  fully  dry" — the 
phrase  referring  to  such  as  drink  themselves 
to  utter  drunkenness.  Sobe  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  species  of  wine  in.spissated  or  boiled 
down,  similar  to  the  sapa  and  dcfrutum  of  the 
Latins.  When  the  must  was  reduced  to  two- 
thirds  of  its  original  bulk  by  this  process,  it 
was  called  by  the  Latins  carennm;  when  ono 
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half,  it  was  called  defrutum  ;  when  only  one- 
third  remained,  it  was  named  sapa.  Similar 
preparations  are  yet  called  in  France  sabe. 
These  preparations  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
called  wines,  neither  do  they  appear  to  have 
been  much  used  by  themselves;  they  were 
employed  principally  to  give  sweetness  and 
flavour  and  strength  to  the  weaker  wines. 
Perhaps  the  Hebrew  sobe  may  have  been 
similarly  employed ;  the  sobe  in  Isaiah,  so  far 
from  being  mixed  with  wine,  was  circumcised  * 
with  water. 

In  reference  to  this  liquor,  Pliny  says, 
b.  xxiii,  c.  30, — "  Sapa  is  a  thing  allied  to 
Avine,  the  must  having  been  boiled,  until  a 
tliird  part  remains."  In  book  xiv.  c.  24  he 
treats  of  the  different  condiments  used  in  the 
preparation  of  wine: — "And  also  from  must 
itself  medicaments  are  made:  it  is  boiled  in 
order  that  it  may  wax  sweet  by  a  portion  of 
its  strength.  In  some  places  they  boil  the 
must  to  sapa,  and  having  poured  it  into  the 
wine,  they  allay  its  harshness."  "Cato," 
according  to  Pliny,  "directs  wines  to  be 
prepared  with  the  fortieth  part  of  the  lye  of 
ashes  boiled  with  defrutum,  for  a  culeus,"  a 
lloman  measure  containing  about  140  gal- 
lons. The  two  passages  last  quoted  show 
what  use  was  made  by  the  ancient  Romans 
of  sapa  and  defrutum  as  condiments  for  their 
wines. 

Columella,  treating  of  the  preparing  of 
defrutum,  and  of  its  uses,  more  at  large  than 
Pliny,  says, — "Some  boil  away  a  fourth,  and 
some  a  third  of  the  must,  nor  does  it  admit 
of  a  doubt,  that  should  one  reduce  it  to  a 
half,  he  would  make  the  better  saj^a,  and  on 
that  account  more  fit  for  use,  so  that  must 
from  old  vineyards  may  be  cured  with  sapa 
instead  of  defrutum."  "Although  carefully 
made,  defrutum,  like  wine,  is  wont  to  become 
sour;  we  should  therefore  recollect  to  season 
wine  with  defrutum  of  a  year  old,  whose  good 
quality  has  been  ascertained." — c.  20.  Then, 
after  giving  some  directions  as  to  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  defrutum,  he  says,  "of  this 
defrutum,  thus  boiled,  a  single  sextarius  is 
sufficient  for  a  single  amphora." — c.  20.  He 
adds  more  fully — Ch.  xxi., — "Let  must  of 
the  sweetest  taste  be  reduced  by  boiling,  to 
the  third  part,  and  when  boiled,  it  is  called, 
as  I  said  above,  defrutum,  which,  when  it  has 
become  cool,  is  transferred  into  vessels,  and 
set  aside,  that  it  may  be  used  at  the  end  of 
a  year.  It  can,  however,  in  nine  days  after 
it  has  cooled,  be  put  into  wine,  yet  it  is  better 
not  to  be  used  for  a  year.  One  sextarius  is 
sufficient  for  two  ounces  of  must,  if  the  must 
be  from  vineyaixls  on  a  hill,  but  if  from  vine- 
yards in  the  plain,  three  heminae  must  be 
added.  When  the  must  is  taken  from  the 
vat,  we  allow  it  to  cool  for  two  days,  and  to 
become  clear;  and  on  the  third  day  we  add 
the  defrutum." 

5.  The  Hebrew  had  also  a  term  signifying 
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mixed  wine,  Mesech  (Prov.  xxiii.  29,  30;  Ps. 
Ixxv.  8 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  11).  The  practice  of  mixing 
wine  was  a  comnion  one  among  the  ancients. 
This  mixed  wine,  often  mentioned  by  the 
sacred  writers  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8;  Prov.  xxiii.  30), 
was  not  diluted  with  water,  but  on  the  con- 
trary was  increased  in  strength,  or  improved 
in  flavour  and  colour,  by  a  mixture  of  drugs, 
herbs,  and  sinces  (Song.  viii.  2).  Saffron 
is  used  at  this  day  among  the  Persians  to  give 
a  deep  colour  to  their  wines.  Some  suppose, 
however,  that  the  phrase  mixed  wine  denotes 
wine  rendered  stronger  by  being  shaken  up 
and  mingled  with  the  lees. 

6.  Another  term  employed  is  asis,  rendered 
in  our  version  three  times  by  "sweet  wine," 
and  twice  by  "  new  wine."  » In  Song  viii.  2  it 
is  applied  to  the  juice  of  pomegranates.  It  is 
associated  with  drunkenness  in  Joel  i.  5 ;  and 
asis  in  Isa.  xlix.  26  is  evidently  supposed  to 
possess  an  intoxicating  quality, — "I  will  feed 
them  that  oppress  thee  with  their  own  flesh ; 
and  they  shall  be  drunken  with  their  own 
blood,  as  with  sweet  wine"  [asis). 

For  the  meaning  of  ashishah,  rendered  some- 
times "flagons  of  wine,"  see  Flagons;  for 
the  meaning  of  shemarim,  or  "wines  on  the 
lees,"  see  Lees.  The  reader  is  also  referred 
to  the  Articles  Dkink,  stkong;  Grapes, 
Vines. 

Wine  is  also  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  the  general  term  olvo^  is  employed, 
and  we  have  also  in  Acts  ii.  12,  13,  "new 
wine,"  or  rather  "sweet  wine."  The  wine 
here  referred  to  possessed  intoxicating  quali- 
ties, as  the  impious  mockers  asserted  that  the 
apostles  were  under  the  influence  of  inebriety. 
Neio  wine  (Joel  i.  5)  seems  also  to  mean  sweet 
wine,  which  was  purer  and  stronger,  more  ca- 
pable of  preservation,  and  of  course  much  more 
inebriating  (Isa.  xli::.  26).  Of  such  a  "  sweet 
wine  "  Columella  says,  book  xii.  27,  "  Gather 
the  grapes  and  expose  them  for  three  days  to 
the  sun;  on  the  fovirth,  at  mid-day,  tread 
them ;  take  the  mustum  lixivum  (that  is,  the 
juice)  which  flows  into  the  lake  before  you, 
and  when  it  has  ceased  to  ferment,  add  one 
ounce  of  pounded  iris ;  strain  the  wine  from  its 
feces,  and  pour  it  into  a  vessel.  This  wine 
will  be  sweet,  firm  or  durable,  and  healthy  to 
the  body."  The  Hebrew  term  tirosh  is  said  by 
high  Jewish  authority  to  be  the  correct  ren- 
dering into  that  language  of  the  Greek  word 
(jleukos,  used  in  Acts  ii.  12.  Gleukos  stands 
correctly  in  tlie  Sei)tuagint,  Job  xxxii.  19,  for 
the  ordinary  Hebrew  term  yayin. 

Christ  si)eaks  of  wine  as  "tlie  fruit  of  the 
vine;"  and  the  apostle  exhorts  Timothy  to 
use  a  "little  wine"  for  his  stomach's  sake. 
The  nature  of  the  wines  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament  may  be  learned  from  Luke  v.  37, 
38,  compared  with  the  corresi)ondent  passages 
of  Matt,  and  Mark ;  from  Luke  v.  30,  comp. 
with  J  ohn  ii.  10.  The  term  is  also  used  figur- 
atively in  the  Apocalypse. 

Thus  the  Hebrews  had  a  great  variety  of 
wines,  and  as  great  a  variety  of  articles  yielded 
by  the  vine.     They  had  many  kinds  of  s3Tup3 
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and  irola-sses,  but  none  of  these  seem  to  have 
been  called  wine.  Mr.  Homes,  missionary  at 
( Constantinople,  and  one  well  qualified  to  judge, 

"  !a.11  that  -which  is  now  called  wine  in  the 
I'ast  i3  as  truly  wine  as  that  which  is  called 


"Wine  Bearers. 

wine  in  France.  Whether  boiled  or  not, 
whether  sweet  or  sour,  all  the  known  wines 
are  intoxicating.  The  boiling  which  the  people 
<if  certain  districts  choose  to  give  to  their  must, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  wine  that  will 
keep  better,  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  boiling  of  the  same  must  for  the  purpose 
of  making  sugar  and  molasses.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  boiled  i>erhaps  half  an  hour  and  not 
reduced  one-twentieth  in  bulk;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  reduced  more  than  threo-fourths  in 
quantity.  And  hence  an  'inspissated  wine' 
wiould  never  be  confounded  with  inspissated 
grape  juice.  The  former  gives  us  an  intoxi- 
cating iicjuor  and  the  latter  a  sjTup  or  molasses. 
We  might  say  the  same  of  the  sweet  wines, 
that  although  by  drying  the  grapes  in  the 
sun,  or  by  boiling  the  must,  the  wine  is  pre- 
served sweeter  than  it  would  otherwise  be, 
such  wines  are  still  intoxicating,  and  some  of 
them  extremely  so.  In  some  districts  the 
people  regard  the  boiled  wines  as  stronger 
than  the  simple  fermented  ones.  Those  of 
moimt  Lebanon  are  stronger  than  the  majority 
of  the  wines  of  France. 

"Among  the  uses  of  the  grape  which  we 
have  not  enumerated  as  existing  at  the  present 
day,  is  that  of  pressing  the  juice  fx-om  the  fresh 
i-ipe  clusters  into  vessels  to  be  drank  imme- 
diately. All  persons  deny  that  any  such  pre- 
vailing custom  exists,  although  it  is  admitted 
that  it  is  sometimes  done  for  amusement  and 
variety,  and  for  the  children  of  a  family. 
However,  no  evidence  that  I  have  seen  ap- 
pealed to,  of  the  usages  of  antiquity  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
it  was  ever  a  standing  usage.  We  cannot 
afKrm  tliat  the  butler  of  Pharaoh  was  ever  in 
tlie  habit  of  jierforming  such  an  operation.  He 
performed  it  in  a  dream,  but  when  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  we  simply  read  that  he  gave  the  cup 
into  I'hax-aoh's  hand  (Gen.  xl.  21).  Nor  does  the 
language  of  Greek  or  Ivoman  poets,  when  de- 
scribing the  luxury  of  drinking  the  '  blood  of 
the  grape '  from  its  fresh  clusters,  when  treated 
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by  the  rules  of  ordinary  criticism,  imply  that 
tlie  voluptuaries  of  those  days  were  satisfied 
with  any  such  abstemiousness. 

"Travellers  from  northern  countries  unac- 
customed to  any  product  of  the  grape  but 
wine,  whenever  they  have  met  with  some  of 
these  liquid  and  almost  solid  products  of  it, 
have  spoken  of  them  as  kinds  of  wine,  as  if 
every  liquor  of  grape  must  necessarily  have  that 
name.  Thus  one  traveller  states  that  'the 
Turks  carry  with  them  on  their  journeys  un- 
fermented  wine,'  which  we  have  seen  from  our 
descriptions  could  only  be  some  kind  of  grape 
syrup.  Dr.  Duff,  of  Scotland,  travelling  in 
l^rauce,  misleads  his  readers  in  a  contrary 
direction  by  speaking  of  wine  as  mere  grape 
juice.  He  speaks  with  delight  of  his  having 
seen  '  the  peasants  carrying  along,  instead  of 
milk,  bowls  of  the  pure  unadulterated  blood  of 
the  grape.'  Now  although  this  was  wine,  with 
his  old  English  habits,  he  would  feel  no  preju- 
dice against  the  use  of  it,  whether  in  the  form 
of  weak  claret  or  strong  Madeira," — Biblio- 
theca  Saa'a,  pp.  292,  294,  295.  The  same 
missionary  describes  a  peculiar  kind  of  drink, 
called  Nardenk,  sometimes  made  of  the  grape, 
and  sometimes  of  apples  and  pomegranates. 
It  is  fresh  juice  boiled  down  so  as  to  redu^se  it 
to  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  put  in.  When 
not  properly  tal:en  care  of,  it  occasionally  fer- 
ments. Mr.  Homes  adds — "  Although  in  the 
present  use  of  language  unfermented  wine  is 
an  imi)ossibility,  here  is  a  cooling  grape  liquor 
which  is  not  intoxicating,  and  yet  the  manner 
of  making  and  preserving  it  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  the  recipes  and  descriptions  of 
certain  drinks  included  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients under  the  appellation  wine.  It  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  described  by  any 
traveller." 

The  nature  of  the  wines  used  at  the  Jewish 
feasts  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  much  dispute. 
Leaven  was  forbidden  at  the  passover,  and 
some  suppose  the  prohibition  extended  also  to 
fermented  drinks.  But  there  is  no  i)roof  that 
the  Hebrew  term  scor,  the  word  used  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  was  applied  to  wine  as  well  as 
bread  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  Hebrew 
term,  hamctz.  The  law  itself  speaks  only  of 
unleavened  bread.  "Seven  days  shall  ye  eat 
unleavened  bread  ;  even  the  first  day  ye  shall 
put  away  leaven  out  of  your  houses  :  for  who- 
soever eateth  leavened  bread,  from  the  first 
day  until  the  seventh  day,  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  Israel  Ye  shall  eat  nothing 
leavened ;  in  all  your  habitations  shall  ye  eat 
unleavened  bread"  (Exod.  xii.  15,  20).  The 
Jews,  however,  understand  the  prohibition  to 
extend  to  the  use  of  fermented  liquors  made 
from  grain.  Herschel,  himself  a  Jew,  says, 
that  one  of  these  terms  referred  to,  hametz, 
signifies  the  "  fermentatitm  of  corn  in  any 
shape,  and  applies  to  beer,  and  to  all  spirituous 
liquors  distilled  from  corn."  These  are  strictly 
interdicted  at  the  passover.  The  Mishna  (ch. 
iii.)  says,  "  This  is  the  common  law — whatever 
is  made  of  any  species  of  grain  violates  the 
passover."  Maimonides  xmderstood  the  pas- 
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sover  wine  to  be  fermented,  and  capalile  of 
intoxication,  for  he  says,  "The  reason  that 
we  do  not  permit  him  [that  is,  the  guest  at  the 
passover]  to  drink  between  the  third  and  fourth 
cups  is,  that  he  may  not  become  intoxicated : 
for  wine  drunk  v/hile  eating  does  not  inebriate, 
but  without  food  it  does  inebriate."  Barte- 
nora  makes  a  similar  remark,  and  assigns  as 
the  reason  why  he  may  not  drink  between  the 
third  and  fourth  cups,  that  he  may  not  become 
drunk  and  be  rendered  unable  to  finish  the 
hymn,  viz.,  a  i^ortion  of  cxv.  cxvi.  and  cxviii. 
Psalms,  which  Avere  always  sung  at  the  Pas- 
chal Feast.  (See  Lightfoot,  i.  967.) 

The  late  Eli  Smith,  American  missionary  in 
Syria,  has  told  us, — "  Even  in  the  house  of  the 
chief  JRabbi  of  the  Spanish  Jews  at  Hebron  I  was 
once  treated  with  fermented  wine  du-ring  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread.  I  knew  it  was  fer- 
mented, not  merely  from  its  taste,  but  because 
I  had  a  discussion  vni\\  him  respecting  the 
inconsistency  of  having  it  in  his  house  at  a 
time  when  he  had  professedly  banished  every 
thing  that  was  leavened."  The  rei)ly  of  the 
Kabbi  was— "  that  as  the  vinous  fermentation 
was  completed,  and  there  was  no  tendency  to 
the  acetous,  it  did  not  come  within  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  law;  and  that  if  any  wine  was 
found  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast,  in  danger 
of  running  into  the  acetous  fermentation,  it 
was  in  that  case  i^emoved." 

The  Jews,  indeed,  refuse  Gentile  wine  at 
their  sacred  feasts,  as  they  cannot  tell  whether 
it  has  been  carefully  prepared.  Leaven  va^^y 
have  been  mixed  with  it  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  In  Catholic  countries,  too,  the 
Jews  are  aware  that  the  Popish  priest  is  often 
employed  to  sprinkle  holy  water  on  the  vine- 
yard— a  practice  which  they  conscientiously 
detest — so  that  they  are  obliged  to  x^repare 
vari  )us  species  of  wine  for  themselves.  They 
sometimes  use  raisin  wine,  which  is  thus  made  : 
— Four  parts  of  warm  water  by  weight  to  one 
of  raisins  are  left  to  soak  two  days.  Then 
the  raisins  are  taken  out,  bruised,  and  again 
put  in,  till  the  fermentation  has  been  sufficient. 
The  result  is  a  mild  liquor,  of  exhilarating 
qualities.  It  is  called  in  Arabic  JVebidh,  in 
distinction  from  Klmmr,  the  name  for  ordinary 
fermented  wine. 

The  early  Church  entertained  no  doubt,  as  to 
the  law  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  wine  was 
the  liquid  which  Chi'ist  authonzed,  and  they 
had  no  doubt  either  as  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid 
which  was  to  be  employed.  It  was  not  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  seventh  century  that  some 
churches  began  to  use  must,  and  at  an  earlier 
period  some  violent  ascetics  drank  only  water 
at  the  Eucharist ;  but  neitlier  of  those  parties 
professed  to  plead  the  authority  or  example  of 
Christ. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  learned  missionary  referred 
to,  made  it  a  point,  several  years  ago,  to  in- 
rjuire  into  the  nature  of  the  wine  manufac- 
ture in  seven  districts  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
The  results  he  pul)lished  in  the  American  Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra  for  May,  184(5.  He  sjieaks  of 
three  different  processes  of  wine -making. 
676 
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1.  Sometimes  the  simple  juice  of  the  grape  is 
fermented  Avithout  any  previous  preparation. 
The  quantity  thus  made  is  small,  and  does 
not  keep  well.  It  is  produced  by  treading  the 
grapes  in  baskets,  through  which  the  juice 
runs,  and  is  thus  separated  from  the  skins  and 
seeds.  The  quantity  of  wine  produced  is  in 
weight  about  half  the  weight  of  the  grapes 
pressed.  It  is  harsh  and  unwholesome,  but 
possesses  rather  strong  intoxicating  powers. 

2.  Sometimes  the  grape  juice  is  desiccated  or 
boiled  doAvn  before  fermentation.  The  quan- 
tity made  in  this  way  is  very  great.  The 
must  is  first  separated  from  the  skins,  and  the 
boiling  is  done  before  f er;nentation.  The  effect 
js  to  clarify  the  must,  by  causing  the  crude 
substances  to  rise  in  the  form  of  a  scum,  which 
is  removed  by  a  skimmer.  As  soon  as  this 
ceases  to  rise,  the  boiling  is  stopped,  and  the 
must  set  aside  for  fermentation.  The  quantity 
is  usually  diminished  only  four  or  five  per 
cent,  by  boilin,^,  and  the  wine  is  commonly 
sweet,  3.  A  third  process  is  to  dry  the  grapes 
partially  in  the  sun  ere  they  are  thrown  into 
the  wine-press.  Large  quantities  are  made  in 
this  way.  The  most  approved  method  is  the 
following: — The  grapes,  stems  and  all,  are 
spread  in  the  sun  from  five  to  ten  days, 
nntil  the  stems  are  entirely  dry.  They  are 
then  pressed,  and  the  must,  with  the  skins  and 
stems  unseparated,  is  put  into  open  jars.  Dur- 
ing fermentation  it  is  stirred  every  day,  in 
order  that  the  scunj  which  rises  may  sink  to 
the  bottom,  and  not,  by  contact  with  the  air, 
contract  a  sourness  which  would  spoil  the 
wine.  In  this  state  it  is  left  a  month  or  so, 
after  which  it  is  strained  off,  and  sealed  up 
in  close  vessels.  The  object  of  leaving  the 
wine  upon  the  lees,  or  sediment  of  skins,  seeds, 
and  stems,  is  to  refine  it.  It  acquires  a  richer 
colour,  and  the  dried  stems  absoi'b  the  sour  and 
acrid  particles.  Tlie  longer  it  is  left,  Avithin  a 
limited  period,  the  better  it  becomes.  (See  Isa. 
xxv.  6.)  (See  Lees.)  Wine  thus  made  is  usually 
astringent,  and  keeps  better  than  either  of  the 
kinds  aboA'^e  mentioned.  Grapes  thus  treated 
may  yield  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  their  weight 
in  wine.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Smith  adds,  there 
is  a  combination  of  these  various  processes. 
The  practice  of  adding  to  the  strength  of 
Avines  by  the  infusion  of  brandy  is  unknoAvn 
in  these  regions,  and  drugged  wines  are  equally 
unknown.  He  says,  "  on  the  other  hand,  uu- 
intoxicating  Avines  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear 
of.  All  wines,  they  say,  AviU  intoxicate  more 
or  less.  So  in  regaixi  to  fermentation,  Avhen 
inquiring  if  there  exists  any  such  thing  as  un- 
fennented  Avine,  I  haA'e  uniformly  been  met 
with  a  stare  of  surprise.  The  very  idea  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  an  absurdity."  Both  the 
papal  and  Greek  priests  use  in  the  Eucharist 
pure  perfect  Avine.  If  unformented,  they  Avill 
not  employ  it,  nor  will  they  use  it  if  .the  asce- 
tous  fermentation  has  begun. 

We  cannot  say  that  such  modes  of  manu- 
facturing wine  are  common  over  all  the  East, 
nor  do  we  know  that  they  resemble  the  ancient 
practice.    The  probability,  however,  is,  that 
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tliey  are  both  a  fair  sample  at  once  of  general 
practice  and  ancient  custom. 

The  wines  of  the  ancients  do  not,  on  the 
whole,  seem  to  have  been  as  strong  as  many 
modern  wines,  which  are  enforced  by  large  in- 
fusions of  brandy.     Milton  says  of  Eve, — 

"  For  drink,  the  grape 
She  crushes  inoffensive  mtist  and  meaths 
From  many  a  berry." 

We  know  that  ill  cold  temperatures  the  an- 
cient winos  sometimes  froze.  Xenophon,  in 
his  Anabasis,  records  that  the  ten  thousand 
Grreeks  encountered  such  cold  and  snow  in 
Bithynia  that  the  wine  froze  in  their  vessels. 
The  ancients,  however,  used  sometimes  large 
quantities  of  water  in  the  wine  which  they 
consum  ed.  The  thicker  wines  and  the  stronger 
wines  needed  to  be  diluted.  By  the  use  of  the 
fumarium,  wine  was  often  weakened.  This 
fumarium  was  erected  usually  over  a  bath,  so 
that  the  heat  and  vapour  vv'ere  brought  to 
encompass  the  wine  vessels;  or  it  was  an 
apartment  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
filled  constantly  with  smoke.  One  of  the 
famous  Greek  wines  was  exposed  at  midsum- 
mer on  the  roof  of  the  houses  for  five  or  six 
weeks— a  process  that  was  supposed  to  bring 
it  to  a  fragrant  maturity.  The  famed  "  Faler- 
nian"  was  not  drunk  till  it  was  mellowed  by 
age.  The  "  Surretitine"  was  similarly  treated. 
The  wines  of  the  old  world,  it  is  apparent,  did 
not  possess  the  strength  of  such  as  circulate 
most  commonly  in  this  country— too  many  of 
which  might  almost  be  named  chemical  com- 
positions. The  generous  "  blood  of  the  grape" 
is  vitiated  by  noxious  and  stimulating  in- 
fusions. 

Every  one  who  reads  the  Bible  cannot  but 
see  how  solemnly  and  frequently  it  warns  men 
against  the  abuse  of  these  gifts  of  a  gracious 
providence.  Both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments awful  denunciations  of  such  a  sin  occurs. 
Intemperance  exists  to  a  fearful  extent  in 
countries  where  the  vine  does  not  grow,  but 
where,  among  the  majority  of  the  people,  in- 
toxicating drinks  of  a  harsher  and  stronger 
kind  are  the  national  beverages.  Christians  in 
every  rank  of  society  cannot  forget  the  lan- 
giiage  of  Scripture:  they  will  beware  of  "sur- 
feiting and  drunkenness.  There  is  the  more 
need,  too,  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  should 
show  an  example  of  uniform  sobriety,  because 
intemperance  abounds  among  us,  and  because 
of  its  peculiarly  ensnaring  and  diangerous  char- 
acter. Every  reflecting  and  benevolent  man 
laments  it  as  a  wide-spread  evil — creating  crime, 
leading  to  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath, 
peopling  prisons  with  miscreants,  asylums 
with  lunatics,  and  hospitals  with  incurable 
invahds.  It  is  an  evil  destructive  alike  to 
body  and  soul ;  for  while  it  directly  induces 
many  diseases,  and  exposes  the  constitution 
to  the  attacks  of  many  others  (so  that  medical 
men  have  marshalled  their  decisions  against  it, 
as  one  of  the  fellest  destroyers  of  the  human 
race),  it  rouses  into  action  the  fiercest  of  the 
animal  passions,  and  renders  irresistible  those 
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peculiar  constitutional  tendencies  which  reason 
might  have  guided  or  curbed.  It  clouds  the 
mind,  besots  the  heart,  and  indurates  the  con- 
science. "  Death  and  hell"  are  seen  following 
after  it,  as  if  they  yet  had  power  to  kill  the 
fourth  part  of  the  earth.  Its  haunts  are 
numerous,  and  its  grasp  is  tremendous.  Its 
sport  and  prey  are  the  life  and  soul  of  its 
melancholy  victims.  It  is  also  a  hardening 
evil,  for  it  steels  the  heart  against  every  im- 
pression which  might  operate  as  a  remedy: 
females  even  have,  through  an  unfortunate 
addiction  to  intemperance,  lost  the  modesty  of 
women,  the  fidelity  of  wives,  and  the  affection 
of  mothers ;  ministers  of  the  gospel,  too,  have 
been  deposed  for  being  drunkards— have  fallen 
vanquished  by  a  vice  against  which  they  have 
often  warned  others,  and  have  lost  station, 
influence,  health,  and  character,  with  a  per- 
fect consciousness  that  they  had  created  their 
own  ruin.  How  frequently  have  drunkards 
braved  the  certainty  of  temporal  ruin  and  the 
in-ospect  of  eternal  misery  !  With  what  miser- 
able and  anxious  efforts  do  they  attempt  to 
argue  themselves  out  of  their  fears,  by  con- 
fiding in  the  devotional  fits  of  their  sober 
moments,  or  by  forging  excuses  to  palliate 
the  gratification  of  their  depraved  appetites! 
Warnings  from  the  pulpit  are  treated  as  mere 
professional  denunciations,  and  even  the  solemn 
anathemas  of  Scrij)ture  have  sometimes,  alas! 
become  the  theme  of  their  unhallowed  mirth. 

Intemperance  is  an  insidious  evil !  Though 
of  all  our  appetites  its  indulgence  is  the  most 
brutal  in  form  and  brutifjdng  in  effect,  yet 
tliere  is  something  powerfully  seductive  both 
in  its  nature  and  in  those  customs  by  which 
it  is  supported.  This  is  its  most  dangerous 
property.  Continued  indulgencef  creates  at 
length  a  habit  which  entrenches  itself  in 
the  constitution  so  firmly  as  to  laugh  at 
every  common  attempt  to  dislodge  it.  In- 
toxication produces  a  feeling  of  mental  release 
when  restraints  are  thrown  off,  and  merry 
sensations,  mistaken  for  happiness,  are  wel- 
comed and  enjoyed.  But  though  a  sad  re- 
vulsion follows  (for  the  spirits  flag,  the  head 
throbs,  and  the  whole  frame  undergoes  a  sick- 
ening depression),  these  cautions  ai-e  neglected, 
however,  in  a  very  short  time,  and  a  new 
temi>tation  excites  fresh  desires.  This  evil  is 
supported  also  by  many  of  the  most  common 
usages  of  society,  both  in  domestic  entertain- 
ments and  in  transactions  of  business.  The 
IjTe,  too,  has  been  tuned  to  its  praises ;  those 
strains  which  touch  the  fi-ner  feelings  of  the 
soul,  and  fill  the  breast  with  high  emotion,  are 
among  the  most  fatal  fascinations  in  the  scene 
of  revelry— they  are  the  agents  which  infuse 
its  luscious  sweetness  into  the  cup  of  death, 
and  enamour  the  infatuated  of  the  tempting 
draught.  The  words  of  inspiration  need  to 
be  gravenon  the  heart  of  society  (Prov.  xxiii. 
29-32).  Drunkards,  says  Paul,  shall  not  "  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God." 

WINE-PilESSES  (Job  xxiv.  11).    These 
were  cavities  in  the  ground  (Matt.  xxi.  33), 
built  up  or  lined  with  mason  work.     They  ars( 
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now  found  in  this  form  in  Persia,  8  feet  square 
and  4  feet  deep.  In  Isa.  v.  2  and  Mark  xii.  1 
the  term  wine-yress  rather  means  the  oijen 
place  or  vessel  which  received  the  expressed 
juice  from  the  wine-press.  It  was  in  one  of 
those  cavities  that  Gideon  was  threshing  his 
crops  for  fear  of  being  plundered  by  the  Midian- 
ites  (Judg.  vi.  11). 

In  the  East  casks  were  unknown.  The  wine 
was  kept  in  jugs  or  flagons,  and  improved  by- 
age  (Luke  V.  39),  and  by  standing  on  the  lees 
(Isa.  XXV.  6). 

It  was  necessary  for  the  liquor  to  remain  on 
the  lees  for  a  time  after  the  fermentation  had 
ceased.  Whenever  this  first  fermentation  has 
been  deficient,  the  wine  will  have  a  richer  and 
sweeter  taste.  Unless,  however,  it  undergo  a 
further  fermentation,  the  lying  upon  the  lees 
will  not  secure  strength  or  flavour,  but,  after 
repeated  partial  fermentation,  will  rim  into  a 
thin  acid.  This  beautifully  explains  Jer. 
xlviii.  11. 

WINE-VESSELS.  The  Hebrews,  as  well 
as  the  Greeks,  preserved  their  wine  in  large 
earthen  vessels,  or  jars,  which  were  buried  up 
to  their  necks  in  the  ground.  (See  Cellars.) 
These  jars  are  quite  large,  containing  often  as 
much  as  one  of  our  barrels.  The  must,  or  new 
wine,  after  being  poured  into  such  vessels,  is 
stirred  for  about  twenty  days,  thrice  a  day, 
with  wooden  rods.  When  wine  is  to  be  trans- 
ported, the  Persians  sometimes  decant  it  into 
flasks  or  bottles ;  but  skins  are  in  common  use, 
as  they  were  among  the  ancients.  The 
Hebrews  poured  even  the  inust,  or  new  wine, 
into  skins ;  but  for  this  purpose  they  used  such 
as  were  fresh  and  flexible,  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  be  broken  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
liquor  (Matt.  ix.  17). 

The  v/ines  of  Lebanon  and  of  Helbon,  near 
Damascus,  were  celebrated  for  their  excellence 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  18;  Hos.  xiv.  7);  and  the  former 
retains  its  character  to  this  day.    (See  Helbon.  ) 

Drinking  wine  in  bowls  (Amos  vi.  6)  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  richness  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  vessel,  and  not  to  the  quantity  of 
■wine  drunk. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  mode  of  expressing 
the  juice  of  grapes  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  cut,  from  a  monument  iu  Memphis. 


The  fruit  is  placed  in  a  cloth,  which  is  twisted 
and  strained  until  the  liquor  is  wrung  out  into 
a  vessel  below. 

WING  (Lev.  i.  17)  is  the  organ  of  flight.    It 

is  often  used  in  connection  with  birds,  as  in  the 

phrase,  *'  bird  or  fowl  of  every  wing,"  and  is  so 

tojaiid  /correctly  in  the  margm  of  our  English 
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Bibles.  It  is  employed  figuratively  for  tjjs 
skirt  of  a  robe,  and  is  rendered  "'  skirt,"  Ruth 
iii.  9 ;  Jer.  ii.  34 ;  and  "quarters " in Deut.  xxii. 
12.  We  speak  of  the  wing  of  a  house  and  the 
wings  of  a  ship  :  so  in  Matt.  iv.  5 ;  Isa.  xviii.  1. 
The  word  stands  also  for  the  farthest  limit  of  a 
country  or  the  world  (Job  xxxviii.  18;  Isa. 
xxiv.  16).  The  wind  had  its  wings  (2  Sam.  xxii. 
11 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  9) ;  and  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness arises  with  healing  under  his  wings  (Mai. 
iv.  2).  Wings  are  naturally  a  symbol  for 
shelter.  Thus  the  psalmist  prays,  "Keep  me 
as  the  apple  of  the  eye,  hide  me  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings"  (Ps.  xvii.  8);  and  he 
says,  "How  excellent  is  thy  loving -kindnes-:, 
0  God !  therefore  the  children  of  men  put  their 
trust  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings"  (Ps. 
xxxvi.  7).  Every  one  remembers  the  touching 
appeal  of  our  Lord, — -"  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest 
them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  wings,  and  ye  would  not ! "  (Matt,  xxiii.  37.) 
Wings  were  a  distinctive  part  of  the  cherubim 
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North-West  Palace,  Nimroud. 

and  of  the  seraphim  (Isa.  vi.  2).  In  the 
vision  of  Daniel  (ch.  vii.)  the  lion  had  eagles' 
wings,  and  the  "leopard  had  on  the  back  of 
it  four  wingfe  of  a  fowl."  Such  symbols,  though 
incongruous  to  us,  were  common  in  the  East. 
The  illustration  represents  a  winged  horse. 
(See  Assyria,  Cherub,  Nineveh). 

WINNOW  (Isa.  XXX.  24).  The  process  of 
winnowing  among  the  Hebrews  was  like  that 
in  use  in  some  places  at  the  present  day.     The 


grain  was  taken  upon  a  shovel  or  other  re- 
ceptacle, as  in  this  cut  from  the  Egyptian 
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{>aintings,  and  thrown  up  in  the  wind,  and  the 
ighter  chaff  and  straw  separated,  Bometimes 
hy  tlie  holp  of  a  fan  (Isa.  xli.  15,  IG;  Matt, 
iii.  12).     (See  Fan,  Threshing-floor.) 

WINTEIf.    (See  Seasons.) 

WISE  MION  (Matt.  ii.  l)-nien  of  learning, 
devoted  to  philosophy,  especially  to  astronomy, 
and  to  the  contemplation  and  worship  of  the 
Deity.  Those  majji  were  of  Persian  origin,  but 
had  spread  into  Arabia  and  other  neighbour- 
ing countries  of  the  East,  and  were  distin- 
guished from  other  classes  of  their  countrymen 
by  their  peculiar  habits  and  pursuits.  They 
worshipped  only  (me  God;  and  so  blameless 
did  their  studies  and  their  religion  appear  to 
be,  that  the  prophet  Daniel,  scrupulous  as  he 
was  to  the  hazard  of  his  life  with  respect  to 
the  Jewish  religion,  did  not  refuse  to  accept 
the  office  which  Nebuchadnezzar  gave  him,  of 
being  master  of  the  magi,— chief  governor  over 
all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  As  they  thus 
acquired  great  hrmour  and  influence,  they  were 
introduced  into  the  courts  of  kings,  and  con- 
sulted on  all  occasions.  They  also  followed 
them  on  warlike  enterprises;  and  so  much 
importance  was  attached  to  their  advice  and 
opinions,  that  nothing  was  attempted  without 
their  approbation. 

Magi  came  from  the  East  to  salute  and 
worship  the  infant  Jesus.  They  might  be  of 
Jewish  extraction,  as  Daniel  himself  was  an 
archimagus.  The  ancient  prophecies  and 
other  divine  lessons  had  tanght  them  to  expect 
the  birth  of  the  illustrious  Redeemer.  Science 
and  philosophy  never  appear  in  a  more  be- 
coming position  than  when  they  bend  at  the 
Saviour's  feet.    (See  Darius,  Jesus,  Persia.  ) 

WITCHCRAFT  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),  WITCH 
(Dent,  xviii.  10),  WIZARD  (Lev.  xx.  27).  A 
man  who  pretends  to  supernatural  power,  so 
that  he  can  foretell  future  events,  cure  diseases, 
call  up  or  drive  away  spirits,  or  disclose  in- 
formation beyond  the  reach  of  the  natural 
powers,  is  called  a  wizard.  A  woman  of  like 
practices  is  called  a  witch;  and  the  evil  art 
itself  is  called  witchcraft.  No  sin  is  more 
severely  denounced  by  the  sacred  writers,  not 
only  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  (Exod,  xxii. 
18;  Deut.  xviii.  11,  12),  but  xinder  the  Gospel 
(Gal.  V.  20).  As  Jehovah  was  king,  the  witch 
who  consulted  an  idol  was  introducing  a  new 
king,  or  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  Those 
who  consult  such  foolish  and  wicked  pretenders 
are  partakers  of  their  guilt,  and  are  abominable 
in  God's  sight  (Lev.  xx.  G;  Nah.  iii.  4).  A 
famous  pretender  to  supernatural  power  lived 
at  Endor.  This  woman  was  a  necromancer; 
she  prophesied  by  means  of  the  dead.  It  was, 
however,  on  this  occasion  a  real  appearance  of 
Samuel,  who  uttered  a  genuine  prediction. 
The  proijhet  was  sent  to  rebuke  Saul—came 
pot  at  the  woman's  bidding— for  she  was  startled 
and  alarmed  at  the  supernatural  apparition. 
If  we  take  the  narrative  as  a  simple  record, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  that  for  a  wise  end 
Samuel  was  permitted  to  revisit  the  world. 
(See  Divination,  Saul,  Sorcery.) 

WITHS  (Judg.  xvL  7)-a  band  of  pliable 
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twigs  (as  of  the  willow  or  osier  kind),  twisted 
closely  together  while  green,  and  u.sed  instead 
of  ropes.  The  marginal  reading  of  the  abovo 
passage  is  small  cords. 

WITNESS  ((Jen.  xxi.  30)— one  who  givei 
testimony.  Two  or  more  were  required  in 
judicial  investigations  (Deut.  xvii.  G,  7),  and 
when  the  sentence  of  stoning  was  pronounced, 
they  were  required  to  commence  the  process 
of  execution  (Acts  vii.  58).  (See  Stoning.)  A 
false  witness  was  liable  to  the  punishment 
which  was  due  to  the  offence  on  behalf  of 
which  he  had  given  testimony.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  monuments  of  covenants,  or 
solemn  and  public  transactions  (Gen.  xxi.  30; 
xxxi.  47;  Josh.  xxiv.  20).  (See  Pillar, 
Testimony.) 

The  witness  of  the  Spirit  with  our  spirit 
(Rom.  viii.  16)  denotes  the  consciousness,  more 
or  less  distinct,  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
upon  the  mind,  enlightening  the  understanding, 
and  inclining  the  subject  of  them  to  do  the  will 
of  God.  The  Spirit  enables  us  to  produce  the 
fruits  of  adoption,  and  our  perception  of  them 
becomes  through  him  a  proof  of  our  sonship. 

The  expression,  "faithful  witness"  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  37),  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  moon 
(Jer.  xxxiii.  20)  that  rules  the  night,  and  will 
remaiQ  as  long  as  the  night  itself,  which,  by 
the  terms  of  God's  covenant,  shall  not  cease 
(Gen.  viii.  22). 

John  often  exhibits  the  Gospel  in  the  light 
of  a  testimony  (1  John  v.  9) ;  and  Christ  himself 
is  called  "the  faithful  and  true  witness "  (Rev. 
i.  5 ;  iii.  14),  not  only  to  the  glorv  and  perfection 
of  the  Father,  but  also  to  nis  own  divine 
mission,  and  to  the  universality  and  perpetuity 
of  his  kingdom. 

WIZARD.    (See  Witch.) 

WOE  (Num.  xxi.  29).  This  term  often  de- 
notes a  feeling  of  compassion  or  sympathy 
(Matt  .xxiv.  19),  or  a  simple  lamentation,  as, 
"Alas  for  me!"  (Ps.  cxx.  5.)  In  other  con- 
nections it  is  equivalent  to  the  threatening  of 
punishment  (Hab.  ii.  6,  9, 15, 19 ;  Zech.  xi.  17). 

WOLF  (Isa.  xi.  6)— a  fierce,  cruel,  ravenous 
animal,  in  size  and  general  appearance  resem- 
bling a  dog,  and  a  most  terrible  enemy  to  sheep 
(Isa.  Ixv.  25;  Matt.  vii.  15;  x.  16;  John  x.. 
12;  Acts  XX.  29).  The  rapaciousness  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  was  foretold  by  Jacob  by  a 
comparison  with  the  wolf  (Gen.  xlix.  27;  see 
Judg.  XX.  and  xxi. :  and  comp.  1  San),  ix.  1, 
and  XX.  31 ;  Acts  ix.  1 ;  Rom.  xi.  1 ;  PhiL  iiL 
5).  The  sacred  writers  also  illustrate  the 
cruelty  of  Israel's  oppressors  by  an  allusion  to 
the  wolf  (Ezek.  xxii.  27);  and  the  sallying 
forth  of  the  evening  wolf  in  search  of  prey 
(Hab.  i.  8)  is  emblematical  of  the  destruction 
which  awaits  wicked  men  (Jer.  v.  5,  G).  The 
allusion,  Zeph.  iii.  3,  "they  gnaw  not  the 
bones  till  the  morrow,"  is  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  wolf  in  its  greediness  often  seizes  on 
more  than  it  can  consume. 

WOMAN  (1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9)— the  companion 

and  helper  of  man,  and  by  express  command 

made  subject  to  him  (Gen.  iiL  IG).     The  word, 

when  used  as  a  term  of  salutation,  as  in  ^Matt, 
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XV.  28,  imiilicM  MO  (liHniMpcct,  Iml-  i^riml  l-ninliM'- 
\WHH  imj  HoiirtrMy,  It  vviiw  tlmw  tliiil,  our 
Havloiir  iMldniHKtMJ  Mury  iukIoi*  tho  ihomI,  toiidi- 
\uK  clvi'uumUuu'iMi  (.luliii  xx.  IT*).  In  «<ui'ly 
iiiiioH  woiiioii  liiid  Ki'i'X't*^!'  frooiloin  :  tlioro  wuh 
no  liaii'iti,  11.11)1  l.lio  hoxoM  )iiiii!/l(»(l  fniuly  1,o 
K<'Ui<'r  (Orii.  xxiv.  (15;  xxlx.  II).  'riicy  vvt'ol, 
iilioiit/  openly  ('(irryiiiK  wator  ((Jon.  xxlv,  \t>), 
U'tnUid  t.lio  llool(N  ((ion.  xxix.  (I),  proptu'oil  foixl 
((i(in.  xviii.  0),  and  worn  m'oMont.  iil.  nioHJM. 
Ho  iiImo  in  early  I'lKypU  I'liaraoli'H  (lauK'litor 
\vonl.  I.o  Ital.lin  III  ilio  Nilo;  anil  woniitn  par- 
tioipatod  in  llii'ir  fciiMtN.  I'.iil.  I'm-  ('(MiLinirM 
vvoinon  in  Uio  i'luMt  liikvu  lioon  oniilav)-(l  and 
doj^'nidod,  and  fonmd  to  livo  in  ModnMion. 
'riioir  ndnd  Ih  loft  nncMdtivatod,  and  tlio  liont 
a,irnoti(iiiM  of  tJH'ii'  ln-aft  ai'o  novn-  dcvolopi'd. 
( 'liriMl.ianil.y  liaii  rlnvatcd  l.lio  fciiiido  oliaracLor, 
and  givrn  it  n  niiMc^ncuM  and  a  tc^ndrrncHM  to 
wliitili  it  \h  a  htiwmKor  in  lioatlii-n  «ioiintrioM. 
rioiiH  women  WiTo  dov(ttodly  a.tta.(Ji(Ml  to 
(Jlirint  in  tlio  dayw  of  Ihm  IIcmIi.  Tln-y  woi'o  tim 
laHt  at  tlio  (iroiii/and  tlio  liiHt  at  thu  Mcpulcliro. 

WOOL.     (MooHnicici-.) 

AVOIM)  /.ci/OH  (.lolin  i.  1)  one  of  tlio  tillr« 
of  iIoHnM  ( "lirJMt.  It  in  not  very  oany  to  iiiidec- 
Htand  tlio  oriKiii  of  thiw  appelhition  wliioli  in 
f;ivon  to  Chriiit.  ItMnio/ininK.  Iiovvovor,  iMliotli 
ohvioiiM  and  appropriate,  .m^miih,  an  the  Word 
of  (]od,  Iiai4  diu'laro(l  Oud  to  tlio  vvorM.  lie  \n 
the  reveajir  of  divinity,  tlie  vinilile  inia;:e  of  tint 
inviHittle  (jod,  hearing  Hiieh  a  relatinn  t<>  tlio 
I'Vitlier  iiH  Hpeeeli  dooH  to  tlioiiKlit.  Tlio  Honri'O 
of  Hiieli  an  fippellaiion  \h  UMnally  tra-eed  to  tlio 
peotdinr  plinii^euloiry  wliieli  ueriiiM  in  many  of 
l.lie  ( 'liiddee  tnuiMiniiniiM,  called  tlm  'rar>;umM, 
They  one  the  phraiie,  \V(»rd  of  .lidi,  or.)<Oi(»vali, 
Viiry  often  when  the  Mimple  term  .lohovah  only 
Im  employed  in  the  oriKinid  llehrew.  .KiHjte 
rially  do  theTarKOiiiiMtHnhe  thin  oireinnloeiition 
when  .lehovah  in  repreKi^nted  aw  heiii):  prertelit 
with  IiIm  people,  aH  rovealinf;  hiniiiejf  to  thi-m, 
orMpeiddiiK  with  them.  It  in,  aiMiordin^  tolhem, 
tluM  W<»rd  of  the  Lord  who  tidked  with  Adiiin 
In  paradine,  whoe.onverMed  with  Ahraham,  f.;avo 
the  law  on  Sinai,  and  wan  the  (JimI  of  the  , lew- 
IhIi  ohiircli.  l*'or  example,  in  iJio  .l.triiMalem 
TarKiini,  («en.  i.  H7  in  paraplirahed  an  IuIIowh; 
"And  the  ITo/v/ f»/4/(//A  e.re/ited  man  inhinown 
liUenoNM  ill  /I  liheni^NN  from  the  privii<neti  of  .le- 
liovalMM'caied  he  him."  (ien.  xix.  121,  in  which 
vorHo  wo  read  that  *\lvliitvitk  rained  noon  Sodom 
and  upon  (omiorrah  liriniMtone  and  lire  ,/Vfi/// 
JrUoi'dh  out  of  he/iven,"  \n  thtiH  paraph riit.ed  in 
tlio  followinK  t^vplit'it  manner:  And  tlni 
Word  of  J  nil  Montdown  npon  them  Kidphnr  and 
ilro  from  the  preMence  of  Jah  ont  of  heaven." 
Ina.  xlv.  lM'jriii4  paiiiphraiied  ill  the  TarKom  of 
•Jonathan,  "  Theno  thiiif^M  hailJi  Jn/i,  who 
created  the  heaveiiM  ;  (ohI  liiniMilf  wIio  fniiiided 
the  oartti,  and  mado  it,  iVo.  I^oo/c  unto  viff 
Won/,  and  bo  yo  «»ived,  all  vo  who  are  in  the 
ondM  of  tlio  «)arth  i  hy  my  NVord  I  have  aworn: 
tho  decree  ia  ^one  forth  from  mo  in  rlKli-^ 
teoiiHneHH,  and  hIihII  not  he  in  vain:  Immwiiimo 
beforo  mo  ovory  knee  mIihII  how  and  every 
ionKIM)  NWear.  Mowheit  ho  (Ood)  MliJd  to  me 
(tlji)    prophet)   that   In/   tlio    )yoi'd   of  Jnk    hu 
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would  Itriiij-t  riKhteotiMnoNH  and  xtrenKtli.     /?.'/ 
hit!  Word  aliall  he  (lonfoiinded  and  hronKht  to 
coiiftiMion.  with  their  idolM,  all  the  nations  who 
all.acKed  IiIh  people.      In  tin:  Wnvil  of  ,1  nil  hIimII 
all   the  Heed  of    iHrael  Ixi   jnMtilled  and   nhiill 
udory,"     In   (bm.    xxxi.   I.'(   the  aiiKel  of  .!• 
Iiovah    orocla-lniN   hiniHcIf    to    he    the   Ood    l- 
whom  .fiMinh  vowed  liiH  vow  at   Hethel.      Nou  , 
acoordin;,'  to  the  Tar>.:iim  of  OnKeloM,  it  v^  ■  •  • 
tho   Word  of  Jail,  that  tiio  Vow  of  .ho 
addri'HMed  ;  "  And  ./ac(»l)  vowed  a  V(»w,  ^ 
If  tho  Word  of  , foil  will  he  my  help,  aim  mil 
l((M<p  me   in   thiit  wa.v   in   whicli    I    am  Koin^, 
^'0.,  then  Hindi  (III-  \\'ord  of  J  oh  hr  vijj  (loii:' 
TheMo  paMHaKOM  mIiow  that  the  ancient  .lewiuli 
chiiri^h  niiole  a.  proper  and  perrtonal  diHtinction 
Itetween    ilelioviih    Jilid    IiIm    Word  ;    artd    Miev 
idriitii'y  that  Word  with  tho  Unciratid  Aii^el 
of  the  Covenant     with    KiiiK   MeMiiiali.     Thin 
niiino  wiiH  therefore  commonly  applied  to  tho 
Meeond    peiMon   of   the  Trinity     the  promiMed 
I  )(iliverer     lioth  in  the  /(.poMtolie  a^;e  and  in  that 
which  oreiMuled  it.      It  in  plainly  lUed  hy  tho 
evaiiKelint  to  doMi^'nale  the   McMMiidi  ;   hut  ho 
prevalent  waM  itH  omc  anions  the  (Untile  i  tdMi>. 
tiia.t    the    evanK^eliid.    ih    partioiilai'    to    dehie 
clearly   tho   tnie   do(M,rine   reiipectin^   Idm    to 
whom  it  waM  applieil ;  itnd  no  l/iiiKuaKo  can 
more  eharly  fixpreHM  tlm*idea  of  eternity  and 
Helf  oxiitteiico  than  the  luiiKHiiKe  he  cmployH  t'. 
dei((!rilie    the    lioiii^.^    and    attrihiiteM    of    tli< 
McMniah.     (See  Oiiuiht.)     The  Hciriptnien  ai' 
li,L(nratively  called  the  "  wtird  of  Ood"  (Horn. 
\\.  (I);  tho  "word  (»f  riKditeoiiNnewM"  (lleh.   \ 
i;t);  the  "word  of  faith"  (l{..m.  x.H);  and  tie 
"  woril  of  iialvation  "  ( ActM  xiii,  2(1). 

WOKKS  (I'm.  cxIv.  D).  Tho.  "worlcH  oi 
(iod"  are  tln>  thinK«  oreatod  and  Kovornod  l»,v 
IiIm  vviMdotn  and  power. 

WoitKii,  (loot)  (Kph.  ii.  10),  aio  mv\\  ai« 
proCMMid  from  love  to  Odd,  and  are  done  in 
olxMlionoo  to  IiIm  law,  and  from  a  regard  to  IiIm 
Klory. 

W«»  are  Mavod  by  faith)  "bnt  faith  witho\ii 
worl(M  in  dead  "  i.  r..  It  Im  without  any  ovldencn 
of  life.  Wtir'kN  (M>iiHtitute  the  on  ideiuMi,  and 
determine  the  Mtrenj{th  and  <dia.ra.cter,  of  faith. 

WOULD  (I  Sam.  li.  H).  TImm  term  in  inied 
by  the  (tiicred  writerM  in  a  variety  of  neieieM. 
each  of  whi(^h  may  ordinarily  be  determineil 
by  itM  connection.  AinonK  them  ma.y  bo 
mentioned  the  following  :  Tint  habitable  luirth 
(I'm.  xxxiii,  H)  ;  time  (Ina.  xlv.  17;  Matt, 
xxviii.  iiO)  ;  proHeiit  oxintenee  (John  i.  H)  } 
future  oxiMUuice  (Mark  x.  'M))\  tho  md.iotiM  and 
kinu<loniM  Mnbjeet  to  Kome  in  tho  time  of  our 
Savlonr  (Lnku  ii.  I);  an  indelinito  nnniber 
(.lohn  xil.  M);  Acbi  xix.  '-{7);  clone  of  tho 
•  bnviMh  diHpeiiMation  conniMited  with  the  jlnal 
coiiNiimmaiion  of  all  thitiKM  jMatt.  xniv.  .'I): 
thecoirnptMentiment,  diMpoHition,and  oraetii^e 
of  Hinnei'N  (Jaw.  i.  27;  J  ilohn  iv.  U),  Tie 
nliraMo,  "the  w(»rld  ti»  e.(nne"  (Neb.  li.  fi ;  vi. 
o).  MiKoillcH  the  (!|iriMtiaii  diMpeimalioii,  and 
wai*  the  name  which  the  Jowh  iiiuially  applied 
to  the  aife  of  tho  MeMHia.li. 

WOK  MS  (Lxod.  xvi.  150)  a  larRo  elitHH  <.f 
animalM  without  any  of  tho  ncuihum  bolonKinu  lu 


(itlicr/uiimalM,  .'Ncrni,  Irrlin.:,  Van. him  ll.'l.r«\v 
tiTiiiH  Mil  HI)  t,iHii;tla(.i'il,  tuii'li   an  may  Miifnll'y 

llllttllM,    lliaK'<lil.H,     III'    lat'Vin    of    lliiriMOIlt    IvillilH. 

Froiti  tliti  (nrciiiiiHtamut  that  itiut  or  iMont 
»t|>ci(ii<*N  (if  wuniiM  ar«i  ftaiml  in  piitrofyluK  IIkmIi, 
Wit  liavo  tlio  ll^^niatlvii  fxpri'MMiniH  in  Joli  xix. 
yd;  xxl. 'JU;  xnIv.  'JiI;  Ina.  xlv.  II.  Owiiiuto 
tlio  ('iiiiHta,iil  ai'ciiiiiuiatjuit  n|'  llll.li  ati*l  inil.ritiat!- 
tloii  ill  a  vall«y  iKWii- .l(<i'UMaloiii,  it  wm  always 
alivii  wltli  wiiniiN,  and  llnv*  woiv  nialiitaiiitui 
(lay  and  ni^lit  to  (MuirtiinKt  tlm  Huurcnt*  i»f 
nttNtiloiicit.  lloiK^o  tjio  alluHJun,  irta.  Ixvi.  21 ; 
^Iarl(  Ix.  ■II,  'Kl,  'IH.  At  an  advaiKK'il  HtM.;<o 
of  HoiiiK  diMinixcH  wiiniiN  art«  Itmd  in  tlio  ili*Hii 
Utth  vii.  r»;  xvii,  II).  Tidrt  wan  tli<i  dJHoaMM  nf 
lioi'ud  (AcIm  sii.  '.!.'{),  and,  an  liiNtui'v  inl'tiniiH 
ti4,  of  AiiI.IdkIiiin  i'liilpliaiK'H,  and  of  Hylla,  tlin 
Itoinan  dictat.oi'.  'I'li«  nit'aiinoHH  of  tli«  worm, 
aiiti  ItH  liididity  to  lio  trodden  down  niiiioticdd, 
all'oi'd  till*  illiiritriU.ionM  in  iltil)  xxv,  0;  I'm.  xxii. 
U;  and  Ihm.  xli.  II. 

WOltMWnOl)  (l)ntit.  xxix,  1(S)  a  plant  of 
wliinli  tlmro  ai'n  wnvonil  upt'cjci  in  PaloMtiiit', 
and  all  diHtinKtdtdiitil  for  inlKiiMo  liitti*nioHN. 
and  pi'idialily  koiiio  miiy  Imi  not  only  liittci-  and 
naitMoiinH,  lint  poHitividy  limtfnl.  Mi<ni'«  it  in 
nfton  Joinod  with  or  ninMl  in  tlio  Hamn  hkiino  iik 
l^all  and  licnilx^U,  to  dciwito  wliat  iti  oD'onNivo 
or  JnJiii'ionH  (|)t<nt.  xxiv.  IH;  Prov.  v.  >! ;  Anion 
V.  7;  vi.  r^).  To  lin  olili^od  to  UNO  it  Iti  food 
cxproHNim  tjiitoxtnimn  tif  HnlVKrin^  (.l«ir.  ix.  Hi; 
xxiii.  ir»;  Lain.  iii.  ITi,  Ml). 

WOltSllir  (Matt.  ii.  -2).  TIiIh  wol-.j,  ax 
\iNod  in  onr  lUMc,  Iiiih  viii'Ioiih  NiKidlioatioiiM. 
Ill  iiioHt  iiiHtantu'H  it  iiKiaiiH  •imply  an  act  of 
I'dHpiMit  (Matt.  ix.  IH;  A(«tM  x.  iTi).  and  donh 
not  imply  any  roli^lonN  innotion.  VVIi«<(-<i  tlm 
ttdt  I'i'Mpi'ctii  t(m  hlviim  lU'iiifr,  tlio  only  piinior 
olijoct  of  I'dlJKionN  wornliip,  tlio  conni'i'tion 
mIiowh  It  (.lolin  iv.  L'l;  llol).  i.  ll;  Uov,  xxii.  IM. 
It  in  iiHod,  liowrvitr,  in  reflation  to  idol-iiMilH 
(Dan.  Iii.  f>,  I'J.  II:  A.^tMxlx.  U7). 

WOKSIIII'I'IOH.  "Wlion  thn  town  cl..rk 
Iwul  appKiuiud  tlitt  pKoplii,  liti  Haid,  Yo  iiii<n 
of  MplicHUM,  wliat  miin  in  tlii'r«*  that  knovvi-th 
not  how  that  tho  city  of  th*<  MphoHianN  \h  a 
Woi-Mliippfr  of  tho  ||i'i<at  f^oddi'HH  hiatia,  and 
of  tho  iinaKo  wldi^li  fell  down  from  dnpitcr?" 
(Aiitw  xix.  IirO.  Thit  tfini  i't«nilornd  "  wor- 
xhippi'r"  III  tiriN  vci'Ho  Im  iinnuiriiM  literally 
tcnipio  Hwet'piir.  and  it  tiam«'  to  Minnify  lumper 
or  Knai'diaii  of  tiui  toliiplo,  'I'hn  titln  waH^;ivi<ii 
to  i<i<rtaiii  (<ititiN  on  iu*i<onnt  of  tint  v«iicration 
paid  liy  rhcm  to  cnrtain  divinitixM.  It  ocimii-h 
on  a  iiK'dal  of  Ni'i-o'h  tiiiKt  in  ro^^urd  to  l'!ph<i,-4iih 
and  hiiiiiii;,  Ntiiirk  iilioiit  tho  period  that  thn 
I'lplio'tiiin  I'iotfi  toolc  pliiro.     (S*<o  MniKHUH.) 

WUrriNd.  'rim  .iriuin  <if  writliiK,  liKo 
that  of  IiiiiKna^c,  in  liiv<ilv<*d  in  olmnnrity  ;  and 
thrt'it  in  ^M'tMit  proliidillity  in  tho  Nniiptmitioii 
that  both  wt'iM  impai'tiMl  to  mankind  liy  divlno 
r(H<<hition.  In  tlm  lifth  oliMiitrr  of  (li'inmiri 
mention  in  niado  of  "tho  hmtk  of  tli«  Koiieia 
tioim;"  nil  oxpri>MHion  which  wtmid  Mccm  to 
imply  that  written  dociimentN  were  then  in 
Uiie,  HN  tho  torin  Ixtiih'  wonid  havo  heon  niont 
Inapplicalihi  to  a  nieri«|y  traditionary  nuuilhut- 
tloii  of  tho  KonoratioiiM  of  Adam.     'I'iio  book  of 
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.Idli    IM    riiiiMKliTcd    liy    Hoiiio    to    Im<     IIh<    mimt 

ancient  writti<n  do*Mimeiit  extant;  and  in  tho 
dayn  of  that  patriai<'li  lettern  and  hookr*  Wi'ro 
known  to  hin  conntryinon,  who  wore  a  poophi 
(piito  dintiiK^t  from  tlio  llolirewM  (hoi«  (*|i.  xix. 
LM,  '21;  xxxi.  'Aft).  .lol>  \h  nnppoHed  hy  Ilii|i'« 
to  havo  lived  lit  utoMt  'JDO  yi>arH  liel'oro  tho 
oxode.  Hilt  loii><  liefore  that  iieriod  the  art 
of  writing  wa.H  known  to  tho  I'lKyptlaiiM, 
who,  it  in  now  amiertaiiied,  poHHeM^ed  thin 
knowled^n  from  tho  earlie«t  era.  Aeeordiiirf 
to  (llomeiit  <»f  Ahtxaiulria,  there  were  thre.* 
kindri  of  writiii:<  practiMcd  in  l''<.;ypt,  and 
exit)tin,L(  remaiiiN  eonllrni  thin  aciMiimt.  I.  Tho 
hIcroKlypldo  or  momimental  ehiiracter.  '2. 
Tho  hiorati«!.  or  tho  character  omiiloyed  liy  tho 
jiricMtN.  .'I.  The  demotic,  or  eiichoriul,  which 
lionailiit  tlio  li(i,iid  ill  Koiii'i'iil  nf«e.  Ah  no 
dociimentN  in  thin  latter  mode  of  wiitiii}<  aio 
known  which  lieiir  an  t<arlier  date  (,|iiui  that  of 
tho  l*to|emioM,  tho  oonchiHion  has  been  very 
Konerally  arrived  at,  that  it  in  of  <iomparal.ivc|y 
modern  origin.  The  hieratio  Im  a  rnnnin^  fui m 
of  the  hitn'oulyphicH,  in  which  a  riidti  oiitliiio 
repreHciitrt  tlio  ll)'iiro  which  occurs  In  tlm 
inamiHcriptH  found  in  tlio  tomliH  <if  i'luypt. 
Tho  hiero^lyphio  wan  tho  ori^inul  niodii  of 
J'lKyptian  writin;r,  of  which  the  other  two  iiro 
corniptioifH.  It  Im  wholly  I  iimpoNed  of  pict/iriat 
reproHoiitationH,  ami  oonvoyh  idea-*  p/irtly  by 
direct  imitation,  partly  by  Mymbiji^al  cli.ir 
actei'M,  anil  partly  alno  by  arbiii 
(  b'iMinaily,  there  eiui  be  no  tloiibt,  Ii 
wril.iiiK'  represented  ideioi  (-ntn.  K 
of  the  object  illteiideil  to  be  . 
WO  tlnd  iiii  tho  inonnmeiitH  tl> 
a  man  rc^preHcnted  a  man.  aiel  iii.ii  <<{  n  hi     , 

a   horiti'.      Ibit   thin    mode   of   t miiini<  ii  m 

idiuiN  ill  iieceHHarily  very  limileil  and  impeil<  <  t, 
and  (!onld  oxproNH  only  a  Hinall  portion  of  that 
which  odoni-N  to  tho  mind.     Tho  picUiro  of  n. 
man,  for  example,  could  not  rem         '       '    ' 
man  wan  iiiennt;  and  to  deiintetli 
nocoNNiiry   to    employ   Hymbolic    oi 
t'haraotei'H,     that    Im,    characters    i 
tho  form  of  one  object,  and  conve\ 

of  another,  an  wlo'ii  coiira)/ii  in  re| i.,..i  ,,> 

a  lion,  and  a  crown  in  put  for  itw  wearer.  Tho 
Hymboh  employed  were  of  varioiiM  kindx. 
MometimeM  a  part  \h  put  for  the  wliolo.  TIhih, 
the  head  of  an  ox  Im  employed  to  reproMciit  alt 
ox  )   the   he. id   of  a  K**<"^o  to  reMienent  iV  |{ooMe. 

Two  ariiiN,  tho  oiio  with  a  Mliield,  thn  oUier 
with  a  battle  axo,  d<<iioto  an  army  ;  and  a  |«!tlr 
of  ariiiM  holding  an  oar  «i|.:nilleM  a  I"  I"   ■ 

caithe  IM  often    Milt   for  tho  eMeet.  II' 
the  cMiiHe,  and  the  iiiNtnimeiit  loi    i        i  i 

fu'odiKUMl.  'VhiiM  the  iiiclnro  of  thti  hiiu  In  put 
or  tho  day,  of  which  it  Im  tho  oaiiNe;  n  iiKUitli 
Ih  n'prorteiited  by  t\  cnmcont,  with  it«  lioriH 
turned  downwardn ;  lire,  by  rtmokn  iNMiilh^ 
from  a  <<haliiiK  illnh ;  iukI  wriliiiK,  by  tint 
ciimbinatioii  of  the  n^ed,  inldiorn,  and  palettu 
employed  by  the  Macred  hitribcH  iit  wiltiiiff 
tho  hi^ei-o^lyphicK,  iSoinetimiiH  tho  Nynibol  in 
employed  III  imiiMeipienoo  of  hoino  flUUllod 
rehiMiidhincn  between  it  and  tho  idua:  thuM, 
uontoiiiiijutioii  or  vinlon  in  dmiotod  by  tliu  «y« 
lib  I 
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of  the  hawk,  because  that  bird  was  STipposed 
to  possess  the  power  of  gazing  upon  the  sun. 
A  mother  is  represented  by  a  vulture,  because 
that  bird  is  said  to  nourish  its  young  with  its 
own  blood;  a  king,  by  a  bee,  because  that 
insect  submits  to  regular  government;  and  a 
priest  by  a  jackall,  to  indicate  his  watchfulness 


A  Tuft,  called  Akc,        stood  for  A. 


UL 


An  Eagle, 


A  Field, 


0 


Akhom, 


Koi, 


—       A. 


K. 


A  Cup, 


A  Hand, 


A  Lion, 


A  Beetle, 


An  Egg, 


An  Owl, 


A  Mouth, 


^     Klapht,        — 


-:-     Tot, 


Jjabo, 


—     Thore,  -r-       Th 


SouIk 


—     Mouladj, 


—    Bo, 


A  Water  tank.   —     Sheii, 


over  sacred  things.  In  some  cases  the  emblem 
used  must  be  considered  completely  arbitrary. 
Thus,  a  hatchet  signifies  a  god ;  an  asp,  royalty. 
Osiris  is  represented  by  a  throne  and  eye;  a 
Bon,  by  a  bh-d  resembling  a  goose ;  and  a 
physician,  by  a  species  of  duck.  A  branch  ot 
GJ2 
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the  lotus  indicates  Upper  Egypt,  and  a  tuft  of 
papyrus,  Lower  Egypt.  Finally,  the  Egyp- 
tians employed  various  pictures  of  physical 
objects  to  represent,  not  ideas,  but  letters  or 
words  The  principle  on  which  this  was  done 
is  very  simple.  It  consisted  in  representing  a 
sound  by  t!ie  pictorial  image  of  a  physical 
object,  of  which  the  name  had  for 
initial  articulation  or  first  letter  the 
word  which  this  picture  was  intended 
to  express.  Thus,  as  in  the  cut,  the 
picture  of  a  lion,  the  name  of  which 
in  Egyptian  was  Laho,  was  employed 
to  denote  the  sound  or  letter  L ;  the 
tuft  of  a  reed,  called  Ake,  stood  for  ^; 
and  a  hand,  called  Tot,  stood  for  T. 
This  principle  has  originated  many 
Semitic  alphabets— as  the  Hebrew, 
the  Arabic,  the  Phoenician,  and 
those  of  some  other  nations.  These 
phonetic  hieroglyphics  were  fre- 
quently employed,  and  the  annexed 
is  portion  of  an  alphabet.  _     _ 

The  key  to  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions which  covered  the  w^alls 
of    the    Egyptian    monuments    has 
been  discovered  only  within  these 
few    years.      For  many  ages  they 
were  a  seafed  book  which  no  man 
could    open.      Mystery  had  rested 
upon   them   even    in   the    days   of 
Rome's   greatness,    though   it    was 
then  generally  supposed  that  they 
contained    a    summary    of    truths 
known  only  to  the  priests  of  ancient 
Egypt.      Prior  to    the   commencer 
ment  of    the  present   century    the 
researches    of    travellers    and  anti- 
quaries had  done  little  beyond  estab- 
lishing  the   existence  of   these   in- 
teresting    remains     of      antiquity, 
w-ithout    affording    much    else    of 
value  regarding  them.    Their  origin 
object,  and  meaning  were  enveloped 
in  the  profoundest  darkness.      Ihe 
difficulty  of  deciphering   these   in- 
scriptions   was    increased    by   the 
if'norance  in  which  we  were  left  as 
t^  the  language  they  were  n^eant  to 
represent;  and  it  was  not  till  IfeUb 
that  the  learned  work  of  Quatremere 
demonstrated  that  the  language  of 
ancient  Egypt  was  identical   with 
the    Coptic,    which    ceased    to    he 
spoken  about  a  century  ago,  though, 
as  a  dead  language,  it  is  still  used 
in  the  Coptic  Christian  Liturgies  in 
Egypt.      This    fact    having    been 
ascertained,   one    great  obstacle  to 
the  deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphio 
inscriptions  was  removed,  and  the 
key  of  these  mysterious  symbols,  sq 
long    sought   for    in    vain,    was    at    length 
discovered   by   the    accidental    dism  ermen 
near    Rosetta,    of    a   block    of   black    ba.a  t 
which  for  ages  had  lam,  under  ground      ihis 
interesting  monument    is    now    deposited    m 
ihe  Si  Museum,  where  it  has  long  been 
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familiar  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  tho 
Jvosetta  stone.  It  exhibits  the  remains  of 
three  inscriptions,  one  below  the  other.  The 
upi)erraost  is  in  hieroglyphics,  and  much 
mutilated;  the  second  is  in  the  character 
styled  in  the  Greek  translation  enchorial,  or 
writing  of  the  country ;  the  third 
is  in  Greek,  and  purixtrts  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  other  two  in- 
scriptions. The  Greek  inscription 
was  deciphered  by  the  celebrated 
scholars  Porson  and  Heyne,  and 
ascertained  to  be  a  decree  of  the 

{iriests  of  Egypt,  conferring  divine 
lonours  u])i)u  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
To  our  learned  countryman,  Dr. 
Thomas  Young,  however,  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  discovered  the 
key  to  the  monumental  legends. 
The  process  which  he  followed  in 
deciphering  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
scription is  exceedingly  simple 
and  obvious.  On  all  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  there  are  certain 
groups  of  hieroglyphics  enclosed 
in  an  oblong  fra7ne  or  ring ;  and  it 
had  l>een  conjectured  with  great 
plausiljility  that  these  groups  of 
unknown  characters  were  prob- 
ably proper  names.  With  these, 
."lierefore,  Dr.  Young  resolved 
to  begin,  in  the  hope  that  if 
he    could    only    obtain    the   knowledge  of  a 

ingle  name  enclosed  in  one  of  these  rings, 
the  decomposition  of  it  into  its  primary 
elements  or  letters  would  give  him  the  nucleus 
of_  an  aljihabct,  which  future  investigations 
might  easily  extend.  In  the  Greek  version  of 
this  inscription  there  occur  the  proper  names 
Alexander  and  Alexandria ;  and  on  examining 
the  part  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  corre- 
sponding in  its  relative  situation,  he  found 
two  well-marked  groups  of  characters  closely 
resembling    each    other,   which    he   therefore 

onsidered  as  representing  these  names.  An- 
other group  is  repeated  twenty-nine  or  thirty 
times ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  which  occurs  so 
:)fteu  in  the  Greek  except  the  word  Kinrj,  he 
upposed  this  must  be  the  interpretation.  A 
ourth  assemblage  of  characters  is  found  four- 
een  times  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscription, 
agreeing  ^  in  frequency  with  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  in  the  Greek  version,  and  generally 
jccurring  in  passages  corresponding  in  their 
relative  situation ;  and  by  a  similar  comparison 
the  name  of  Eciypt  was  identified.  The  whole 
if  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  was  in  this  way 
Jeciphered,  and  found  tg  corresi)ond  exactly 


YAP. 

vAth  the  Greek  translation.  Tlie  key  to  thi-i 
long-lost  method  of  writing  havin "  tluis  been 
discovered,  was  successfully  applied  by  th.i 
celebrated  Champollion  to  the  deciphering  of 
—  inscription  on  an  obelisk  found  in  the 
Philas,  situated  high  up  the  Nile. 


an 

island 


Hieroglyphic  Eepresentation  of  the  Names  wid  Titles  of 
Thothmes  IIL 


These  laborious  investigations  elucidated  not 
less  than  fourteen  hieroglyphic  characters ;  and 
subsequent  discoveries  have  gradually  enlarged 
and  at  length  completed  the  Egyptian  alphabet ; 
so  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
means  of  deciphering  the  whole  of  the  pictorial 
representations  which  for  many  successive 
generations  were  sculptured  on  these  interesting 
remains  of  antiquity. 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Israelites 
were  acquainted  with  letters  when  they  were 
in  EgjT)t  as  bondmen ;  and  when  they  took 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  they  found 
a  city  called  Kirjath-sepher,  which  means  tlio 
city  of  books  or  letters,  and  indicates  the  exisjt- 
ence  of  the  art  among  that  people.  Through 
all  the  Mosaic  history  books  and  Avriting  are 
mentioned  as  in  familiar  use.  The  ])ractice  of 
employing  an  amanuensis  was  much  more 
common  in  ancient  days  than  now.  Hence 
Paul  notices  it  as  a  special  circumstance  that 
he  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Galatians  with  his 
own  hand  (Gal.  vi.  11).  This  fact  also  explains 
Rom.  xvi.  22;  1  Cor.  xvi.  21;  Col.  iv.  18; 
and  2  Thess.  iii.  17.      (See    Book,    Egypt, 

PiLLAB.) 


XEPtXES.     (See  Ahasuerus.) 

YARN,  LINEN.  "  Solomon  had  horses 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yarn:  the 
king's  merchants  received  the  linen  yarn  at  a 
price "  (1  Ki.  x.  28).     There  ia  a  diversity  of 


opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  term.  Tliero 
is  very  strong  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  renilering  in  our  translation.  The 
Hebrew  term  here  employed  is  not  thus 
translated  in  any  other  place.  Some  make  it 
a  proper  name   of  some  district  in   Egypt. 


YEA 

Others,  witli  more  probability,  suppose  it  to 
refer  to  the  horses  mentioned  in  the  ^same 
verse,  and  to  denote  "strings  of  horses"— an 
assemblage  of  those  animals  collected  in 
Egypt,  and  carried  in  bands  to  the  royal  studs 
in  Palestine.  ^         ,    t-.     t  u 

YEA,  NAY  (Matt.  v.  37).  In  early  English 
yea  and  nay  were  answers  to  a  question 
framed  in  the  affirmative,  and  yes  and  no 
were  answers  to  a  question  framed  m  the 
negative.  In  a  criticism  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
on°a  portion  of  Tyndale's  version- his  trans- 
lation of  John  i.  21,  "Art  thou  that  prophet?  and 
he  answered.  No"— occurs  the  following  para- 
graph :—''Nav  aunswereth  the  question  framed 
by  the  affiriiiatiue;  As  for  ensample,  if  a 
iiianne  should  aske  Tindall  hymselfe :  ys  an 
heretike  mete  to  translate  holy  scripture  into 
englishe.  Lo  to  thys  question,  if  he  will 
aunswere  trew  englishe,  he  muste  aunswere 
nay,  and  not  no.  But  and  if  the  question  be 
asked  hjTii  thus  lo:  Is  not  an  heretyque  mete 
to  translate  lioly  scripture  into  engiish.  io 
this  question  lo,  if  he  wil  aunswer  true  english, 
he  must  auswere  no,  &  not  nay.  And  a  lyke 
difference  is  there  betwene  these  two  aduerbes 
ve  and  vcs.  For  if  the  questeion  bee  framed 
Vnto  Tindall  by  the  affirmatiue  in  thys  fashion, 
If  an  heretique  falsely  translate  the  newe 
testament  into  englishe,  to  make  hys  false 
heresyes  seeme  ye  worde  of  Godde,  be  hys 
bookes  worthy  to'be  burned?  To  this  question 
asked  in  thys  wyse,  yf  he  wil  aunswere  true 
englishe,  he  must  aunswere  ye,  and  not  lies. 
But  nowe  if  the  question  be  asked  hym  thus 
lo  by  the  negatiue:  If  an  heretike  falsely 
translate  the  newe  testament  in  to  enghshe 
to  make  hys  false  heresyes  seme  the  word  of 
God,  be  not  his  bokes  well  worthy  to  be 
burned?  To  thvs  question  in  thys  fashion 
framed,  if  he  wyll  aunswere  trcAV  englyshe,  he 
maye  not  aunswere  ye,  but  he  must  aunswere 
ves,  and  say  yes  mary  be  they,  bothe  the 
translation  and  the  translatour,  and  al  that 
wyll  holde  wyth  th  em. " 

YEAR  (Gen.  xvii.  21).  That  space  of  time 
wherein  the  sun  finishes  his  course  through  all 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  circle  of  the  heavens, 
consisting  of  the  four  seasons  of  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  It  consists  of 
365  days  5  hours  49  minutes.  Jubus  CtEsar 
fixed  the  Roman  year  at  365  days  and  6  hours, 
which  in  four  years  make  one  day,  and  this  m 
the  fourth  year  is  added  to  February,  and  occa- 
sions that  year  to  be  called  leap-year.  By  this 
year  wfe  still  reckon  our  time ;  but  as  it  includes 
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about  eleven  minutes  too  much,  this,  in  130 
years,  runs  the  reckoning  forward  one  day, 
and  in  our  reckoning  had  run  forward  the 
year  full  eleven  days,  till  this  was  rectified  by 
the  introduction  of  the  new  style  among  us,  as 
it  was  in  several  countries  abroad,  by  Pope 
Gre<-ory,  almost  200  years  ago.  With  the 
Jews  the  year  was  civil  or  sacred,  solar  or 
lunar.  The  sacred  year  was  reckoned  from 
the  period  of  the  exodus,  the  month  of  their 
liberation  being  the  first  month  of  the  year- 
first  in  sacredness  and  in  numeration. 

The  chronology  of  Scripture  has  given  rise 
to  no  little  disputation.  The  Hebrew  Sama- 
ritan, and  Septuagint  chronologies  all  differ 
by  a  number  of  years.  For  example,  the 
period  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
deluge  is  thus  variously  given— 

In  the  Hebrew  text,  1056  years. 
Samaritan,     lo07     — 
Septuagint,     2262     — 
Josephus,       2256     — 

Usher  follows  the  Hebrew,  and  Hales  in  this 
instance  agrees  with  Josephus. 

The  phrase,  "from  two  years  old  and 
under"  (Matt.  ii.  16),  may  mean  all  who  were 
under  thirteen  months— all  who  had  entered 
on  the  second  year  «f  their  existence— and  aU 
whose  age  did  not  rea<;h  to  such  a  period. 
(See  Month,  Week.)  . 

Year,  fallow.  In  the  seventh  year  aU 
a-Ticultural  labour  was  suspended  and  spon- 
taneous productions  were  left  to  the  poor  the 
traveller,  and  the  wild  beasts  (Lev.  xxv.  L-i). 
This  was— 1.  For  the  sake  of  the  ground;  2. 
For  the  preservation  of  wild  beasts;  and,  3. 
To  make  the  people  provident  and  sensible  of 
dependence.  The  nation  could  fish,  hunt, 
take  care  of  bees  and  flocks,  repair  buildings, 
manufacture  clothes,  and  carry  on  commerce. 
This  year  was  to  be  religiously  observed  (.Ueut. 
xxxi.  10-13).     (See  Feast.) 

Year  OF  Jubilee.    (See  Feast.) 

YOKE  (Gen.  xxvii.  40).  The  yoke  was 
laid  upon  the  neck  of  the  beast,  and  fastened 
with  thongs  to  it,  and  to  the  plough-beam. 
It  thus  became  a  lively  image  of  slavery, 
subjection,  imprisonment,  and  ^severe  rule; 
while  the  removal  of  the  yoke  indicated  the 
corresponding  deliverance  ( Jer.  ii.  20).  Break- 
in^  the  yoke  also  represents  the  rejection  ot 
authority  (Jer.  v.  5;  Nah.  i.  13).  The  word 
also  denotes  a  certain  quantity— as  much  as  a 
yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  m  a  day  (Isa.^  v. 
10)— and  rendered  in  our  version  by  '  acre. 
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IZAANAIM— another  form  of  Zaanannim 
(Josh.  xix.  33)- a  city  of  Naphtali,  m  the 
"  Plain  of  Zaanaim"  (Judg.  iv.  11),  near  the 
waters  of  Merom.  But  "plain"  should  be 
rendered  "oak."  ,   ,     ^    ,   ,,«-.     •    t,x 

ZAAN AN— place  of  the  flock  (Mic.  i.  11)— 
most  probably  a  city  of  Judah,  the  same  as 
Zcjuin,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  37,  situated  in 
604 


the  valley  or  plain  towards  the  Mediterranean 

^"zABUD  — cow/erred  "Zabud  was  the 
king's  friend"  (1  Ki.  iv.  5).  He  was  the  son 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  who  was  so  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  succession  of  Solomon 
to  the  kingdom.  Solomon  might  for  his 
father's    sake    elevate    him    to    this   post    ol 
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honour.  The  Icing's  friend  or  favourite  in 
Ea.stem  government  is  often  the  virtual  ruler 
of  the  state— the  secret  adviser  and  promi^ter 
of  royalty. 

ZACCRJEVS— just  (Luke  xix.  2)— a  rich 
Jew  resident  in  Jericho,  and  chief  officer  of 
the  tax  or  tribute  collectors  in  that  place,  and 
hence  he  is  called  a  sinner;  for  the  Jews 
ed  all  publicans  or  tax-gatherers  in  this 
His  curiosity  to  see  Christ  was  so  much 
d  that  he  took  pains  to  climb  into  a  tree 
by  the  road-side,  that  he  might  have  a  fair 
view  of  him  as  the  crowd  passed.  Jesus, 
knowing  his  character  ,and  motives,  proposed 
to  s])end  the  day  with  him,  to  which  Zacchzeus 
gladly  assented.  His  mind  was  probably 
brought  at  once  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  on  that  very  day  he  and 
las  family  became  interested  in  the  salvation 
of  the  Gospel  (Luke  xix.  1-10).  The  expression, 
"Forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham," 
])robably  denotes  that  he  was  not  only  a 
natural  descendant  of  the  patriarch,  but  that 
he  had  now  become  a  partaker  of  the  like 
faith  and  promises.  ZacchiBus,  when  the  crowd 
around  him  began  to  murmur,  said  in  self -vin- 
dication, "  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods 
I  give  to  the  poor ;  and  if  I  have  taken  any 
thing  from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore 
him  fourfold ""  (Luke  xix.  8).  The  words  are 
ordinarily  taken  as  the  expression  of  a  vow 
as  to  his  future  conduct  from  that  time  foi'- 
ward ;  but  ]n'obably  they  are  a  description 
of  liis  past  life,  an  assertion  that  he  wafe  not 
stained  with  the  vices  of  his  official  class,  and 
an  answer  to  the  cliarge  contained  in  the 
])revious  verse: — "When  they  saw  it,  they 
all  murmured,  saying.  That  lie  was  gone  to 
be  guest  with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner ''  (Lulce 
xix.  7). 

ZACHARIAH — remembered  by  Jehovah  (2 
Ki.  xiv.  29) — was  son  and  successor  to  Jeroboam 
II. ,  king  of  Israel.  He  reigned  but  six  months, 
and  then  fell  by  the  hand  of  Shallum,  who  took 
bhe  throne  (2  Ki.  xv.  8-11 :  comp.  Amos.  vii. 
E>).     The  name  was  a  very  common  one. 

ZACH ARIAS.  L  (Matt,  xxiii.  35.)  (See 
Zechariah.) 

2.  (Luke  i.  5)  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Abia 
(see  Abia),  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  character  of  himself  and  his  wife  is  given 
as  ill  the  sim  plest  yet  most  expressive  language. 
They  were  a  simple  and  pious  pair,  marked  by 
xn  honest  integrity  and  a  pious  harmony  of 
-ife,  attentive  to  the  means  of  grace,  and  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  the  divine  favour  (Luke  i.  6). 
ihe  birth  of  John  was  announced  to  him  in  a 
niraculous  manner,  and  seemed  so  beyond  the 
7ange  of  prcjbability  that  his  faitli  failed,  and 
le  asked  for  some  extraordinary  sign  that  the 
promise  should  be  accomplished.  He  was  im- 
nediately  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech, 
md  remained  dumb  until  the  eighth  day  after 
.he  birth  of  the  prouiised  child ;  when  being 
isked  to  give  the  infant  a  name,  in  obedience 
;o  the  angelic  direction,  he  called  him  John ; 
'.nd  forthwith  the  powey  of  speech  was  restored 
;o  him,  and  he  employed  it  in  a  strain  of  the 
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most  devout  gratitude  and  praise.  His  excited 
spirit  poured  out  its  raptures  in  the  stylo 
and  measure  of  the  old  Hebrew  bards  (Luke  i. 
57-80). 

ZADOK— hist  (2  Sam.  viii.  17)— the  succes- 
sor of  Abiathar  in  the  Jewish  priestliood — was 
the  son  of  Ahitub,  of  the  family  of  Eleazar,  and 
eleventh  in  descent  from  Aaron.  He  had  high 
place  under  Solomon  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  30-3(J ; 
1  Ki.  ii.  27,  35).  Various  otlier  persons  of  the 
same  name  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  (See 
ABiATirAR,  Solomon.) 

ZAJjMON— shady  (Judg.  ix.  48)— or  SAL- 
MON (Ps.  Ixviii.  14)— a  hill  near  to  Shechem, 
which,  it  appears  from  the  above  iiassage  in 
Psalms,  was  covered  with  snow.  If  literally 
taken,  it  is  supposed  to  be  white  from  the  bones 
of  the  slain  in  the  battle ;  but  the  true  render- 
ing is,  "In  the  Almighty's  scattering  kings  in 
it,"  or  wheii  he  does  so,  "it  snows  in  Zalmon" — 
a  play  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word,  which 
signifies  "shadow;"  perhaps  from  the  forest 
covering  its  sides. 

ZAMZUMMIMS  (Deut.  ii.  20),  or  ZU- 
ZIMS  (Gen.  xiv.  5) — a  tribe  of  people  earlier 
than  the  Caananites,  of  gigantic  stature  and 
strength,  who  inhabited  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  They  were  called 
also  Rephaim,  were  attacked  and  routed  by 
Chedorlaomer,  and  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Ammonites. 

ZANOAK— marsh  (Josh.  xv.  34,  56).  Tliere 
were  probably  two  cities  of  this  name,  both  in 
Judah — one  in  the  valley  or  low  country,  per- 
haps Zanna ;  the  other  in  the  mountains,  or 
interior,  perhaps  Sanftto. 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH  (Gen.  xH.  45)- 
tlie  name  given  so  appropriately  by  Pharaoh 
to  Joseph,  and  which  in  Coptic  is  said  by  some 
to  signify  a  revealer  of  sea-ets;  but  more  cor- 
rectly by  others,  to  denote  saviour  or  sustainer 
of  the  ape. 

ZAPHON  (Josh.  xiii.  27),  or  SHOPHAN 
(Num.  xxxii.  35) — one  of  the  cities  of  Gad,  situ- 
ated in  the  vaUey. 

ZA'RYj'D— embowered  (Num.  xxi.  12)— or 
ZERED  (Deut.  ii.  13)— a  brook  rising  in  mount 
Abarim,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Dead 
Sea,  south  of  Arnon,  in  the  land  of  Moab — 
perhaps  the  Wady-el-Ahsi.  On  its  banks  the 
Israelites  encamped  at  the  end  of  their  journey 
from  Egjrpt  to  the  promised  land. 

ZAREPHATH.     (See  Sarepta.) 

ZARETAN  (Josh.  iii.  10),  or  ZARTANAH 
(1  Ki.  iv.  12),  or  ZARTHAN  (1  Ki.  vii.  40), 
or  ZEREDA  (1  Ki.  xi.  20),  or  ZEREDA- 
THAH  (2  Chr.  iv.  17),  or  ZERERATH 
(Judg.  vii.  22)— all  supposed  to  denote  one  and 
the  same  place — viz.,  a  town  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Jordfui,  at  the  place  where  the  Israelites 
crossed  when  the  waters  were  gathered  into  a 
heap  on  either  side.  It  probably  was  near 
Bethshean,  and  opposite  to  Succoth,  and  was 
distinguished  as  the  birthjilace  of  Jeroboam. 

ZEBEDEE— 6^otZ's  gift  (Mark  i.  20)— was 

the  husband  of  Salome,  and  father  of  two 

apostles.     Zebedee  was  above  the  rank  of  a 

day  labourer.     He  had  hired  servants  with 
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him  in  the  boat  when  his  sons  were  summoned 
away  as  apostles,  and  his  wife  was  enabled, 
out  of  her  abundance,  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  K-edeemer. 

ZEBOIM— /iy«?nas  (Gen.  x.  19)— or  ZE- 
BOIIM  (Gen.  xiv.  2)— one  of  the  cities  of  the 

ijlain  destroyed  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
ts  position  is  uncertain  ;  but  there  is  a  place 
called  Talaa  Sebaan  between  Kerak  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  There  was  also  a  city  and  valley 
(>i  this  name  in  the  lot  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  18 ;  Neh.  xi.  34). 

ZEBVLVN— habitation  (Gen.  xxx.  20) -or 
ZABULON  (Rev.  vii.  8)— the  sixth  son  of 
Jacob  and  Leah.  The  portion  of  his  descend- 
ants in  the  promised  land  was  assigned  pro- 
lAetically  by  his  father  and  their  ancestors. 
A  portion  of  the  coast  belonged  to  Zebulun, 
and  he  possessed  a  haven  for  ships  (Gen.  xlix. 
13). 

Zebulun,  teibe  of,  possessed  that  fine  dis- 
trict of  Caanan  which  lay  between  the  sea  of 
Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  13)  and  the  Mediterranean; 
bounded  south  by  Issachar  and  north  by 
Asher  and  Naphtali.  The  last  tribe  allied 
itself  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  joined  the 
forces  of  Barak  and  Deborah  against  the  army 
of  Jabin  (Judg.  v.  18). 

Elon,  a  judge  of  Israel,  was  of  this  tribe,  and 
was  buried  within  its  bounds  (Judg.  xii.  12). 

ZECHARIAH.  The  word  means  rcmem- 
lered  of  Jehovah,  or  ivhom  Jehovah  remembers^ 
The  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  sacred 
Avritings,  and  was  borne  by  many  individuals. 
Zechariah  and  Zachariah  are  only  different 
spellings  of  the  same  word.     (See  Zachariah.) 

1.  Zechariah,  the  son,  or  more  likely  the 
p-andson,  of  Jehoiada,  priest  of  the  Lord  iA  the 
times  of  Ahaziah  and  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20). 
After  the  death  of  the  venerable  Jehoiada,  who 
had  been  the  friend,  protector,  and  guide  of 
Joash,  the  king  and  people  "  left  the  house  of 
the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and  served  groves 
and  idols."  Zechariah,  the  king's  cousin,  who 
now  filled  the  priest's  office,  was  fired  with  in- 
dignation, and,  under  the  Spirit's  influence,  con-^ 
demned  and  denounced  the  iniquitous  rebellion 
both  of  monarch  and  subjects.  This  roused  their 
anger,  and  even  "within  the  courts  of  God's 
own  house " — "between  the  altar  and  the  tem- 
ple"—the  u/igrateful  king  and  infuriated  popu- 
lace attacked  the  priest,  and  stoned  him  to 
death.  In  the  true  spirit  of  the  theocracy  he 
appealed  to  "the  great  king"  of  Judah  to 
avenge  his  murder — "The  Lord  look  upon  it 
i'-nd  require  it."  Christ  probably  alludes  to 
this  grievous  outrage  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35;  Luke 
xi.  51,  where  he  calls  Zechariah  the  son  of 
Barachias,  who  was  most  probably  the  son  of 
Jehoiada. 

2.  Zechariah,  a  person  who  lived  in  Judah 
in  the  time  of  L^zziah.  Little  is  recorded 
either  of  his  person,  character,  or  office.  We 
are  told  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5)  that  he  "had  under- 
standing in  visions  of  God,"  an  expression 
which  may  simply  denote  eminent  piety,  but 
more  likely  refers  to  a  species  of  prophetic 
knowledge.     His  counsel  to  Uzziah  was  most 
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valuable  in  leading  him  in  the  way  of  duty, 
and  to  the  attainment  of  prosperity.  Possibly 
he  was  father  of  the  wife  of  Ahaz,  and  grand- 
father of  Hezekiah  (2  Ki.  xviii.  12 ;  2  Chr,  xxix, 
1).  He  may  have  been  the  son  of  Jeberechiah, 
mentioned  in  ltd,,  viii.  2. 

3.  Another  person  of  this  name  was  the  son 
of  Sherechiah,  whom  Isaiah  took  for  a  "faith- 
ful witness"  of  his  intercourse  v/ith  "the 
prophetess,"  on  occasion  of  the  conception  of 
his  typical  son.  He  was  probably  a  descend- 
ant of  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xxix,  13). 

4.  Zechariah,  "  the  son  of  Berechiah,  the  son 
of  Iddo,"  comes  next  in  order.  He  is  ranked 
eleventh  among  the  minor  prophets.  In  Ezra 
V.  1  and  vi.  14  he  is  styled  simply,  "the  son 
of  Iddo,"  most  probably  because  his  father, 
Berechiah,  had  died  in  early  manhood,  and,  in 
accordance  with  Jewish  custom,  his  gene- 
alogy is  traced  at  once  to  his  grandfather  Iddo, 
who  would  be  better  known.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  Levi,  and  was  thus 
entitled  to  exercise  the  priestly,  as  he  did  the 
prophetic,  office  (Neh.  xii.  16). 

Zechariah  entered  upon  his  prophetic  duties 
in  the  eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of 
Darius.  This  was  about  the  period  when  per- 
mission was  first  granted  to  the  men  of  Judah 
to  return  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon ;  and 
the  great  business  of  the  seer  was  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  the  dispirited  people,  not  only  to 
shake  themselves  from  the  bands  of  the  yoke 
of  Babylon,  but  to  arise  to  spiritual  life  and 
activity,  and  restore  sM  that  was  truly  excel- 
lent in  the  land  and  commonwealth  of  Judea. 
Jewish  tradition  relates  that  the  prophet  died 
in  his  native  country,  after  "a  life  prolonged 
to  many  days,"  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
Haggai,  his  associate  in  office. 

The  book  of  Zechariah  opens  with  a  brief 
introduction,  extending  to  v.  6  of  ch.  i.,  in 
which  allusion  is  made  to  the  sin  and  punish- 
ment of  the  fathers  of  the  captives,  and  a 
pointed  exhortation  given  them  to  be  unlike 
their  ancestors  in  all  that  was  unholy  in  their 
character  and  rebellious  in  their  conduct. 

Then  follows  a  series  of  visions,  which  extends 
to  the  end  of  ch.  vi.^  wherein  are  set  forLh, 
under  several  striking  and  beautiful  emblems, 
the  fitness  of  that  time  for  God's  fulfilling  his 
promises  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem  ;  the 
destruction  of  the  enemies  of  his  xjeople  ;  the 
conversion  of  heathen  nations ;  the  advent  of 
Messiah  —  the  Branch  ;  the  outpouring  and 
blessed  effects  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit's  influences ; 
and  the  importance  and  safety  of  maintaining 
a  strict,  persevering  adherence  to  the  worohip 
and  service  of  Jehovah,  in  accordance  with  tlie 
l)rinciples  and  laws  of  the  Mosaic  institutes. 

Ch.  vii.  contains  an  inquiry  of  the  people 
concerning  the  propriety  of  commemorating 
their  return  to  Jerusalem  by  sacred  religious 
services,  to  which  the  Lord,  by  the  prophet, 
answers  in  the  affirmative.  Up  to  the  end  of 
ch.  xi.  there  follows  a  number  of  predictions 
referring  to  the  times  of  Alexander  and  the 
Maccabees,  and  showing  the  safety  and  tri- 
Tami)hs  of  the  chosen  people^    Notice  is  also 
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tnken  of  the  coming  fate  of  surrounding  king- 
doms, as  Persia,  Babylon,  &c.  And  the  three 
closing  chapters  contain  a  cheering  view  of  the 
glories  that  await  Israel  "in  the  latter  day," 
when  fidelity  to  the  Messiah  shall  display  itself 
in  deeds  of  eminent  holiness.  Between  the 
first  and  second  portions  of  Zechariah's  pro- 
phecies there  is  considerable  difference  of  style 
and  allusion  ;  and  some  have  on  this  account  as- 
cribed the  latter  half  to  another  author,  though 
there  are  many  connecting  points  of  similarity 
between  the  two  ])arts.  A  difficulty  has  always 
been  felt  about  the  quotation  from  Zech.  xi.  12, 
found  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  but  there  assigned  to 
Jeremiah.  The  MSS.  present  a  variety  of 
readings  in  the  place,  and  some  cl.ange  may 
have  crept  in,  in  the  course  of  transcription ; 
perhaps  the  evangelist  wrote  simply  "  by  the 
j)rophet,"  no  proper  name  being  added,  as 
Augustine  testifies  ;  or  the  copyist  might  mis- 
take Zpiov,  the  contraction  for  Zechariah,  for 
Ifnov,  the  contraction  for  Jeremiah. 

6.  The  last  of  the  name  in  sacred  history 
was  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist.  He 
was  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia  (see  1  Chr. 
xxiv.),  much  distinguished  for  his  piety.'  (See 
Zachauias.) 

ZEDAH,  or  ZED  AD— 6roa(Z  (Num.  xxxiv, 
8).  A  comparison  of  this  passage  with  Ezek. 
xlvii.  15  shows  the  place  to  have  been  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  but 
its  exact  position  is  not  known.  A  place  of 
similar  name  is  found  50  miles  north-east  of 
Baalbeck. 

ZKDEKIAH— Jehovah's  justice  (2  Ki.  xxiv. 
17) — the  last  king  of  Judah,  was  the  son  of 
Josiah,  and  the  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  his  im- 
mediate jjredecessor  on  the  throne.  His  pro- 
])er  name  was  Mattaniah ;  but  Nebuchadnezzar 
changed  it  to  Zedekiah.  He  commenced  his 
reign  at  twenty-one,  and  reigned  eleven  years 
[2  Chr.  xxxvi.  11).  He  is  represented  as  a 
■weak  or  wicked  man ;  and.  the  nation  during  his 
reign  was  remarkably  bold  and  obdurate  in  sin. 
For  this  cause  the  projihet  Jeremiah  was  com- 
missioned to  threaten  them  with  severe  judg- 
ments, which  were  visited  upon  them  in  the 
most  fearful  manner.  He  joined  in  a  general 
alliance  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  specially  made  a  treaty 
with  Egypt,  so  that  the  Babylonian  monarch 
at  once  marched  his  army  into  Judea,  and 
took  all  the  fortified  places  but  Tarshish  and 
Azekah.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  on 
the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month  (July), 
Jerusalem  was  t.iken,  after  a  siege  of  sixteen 
nionths,  with  all  its  horrors  of  famine.  The 
king  and  his  people  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
night ;  but  the  Chaldean  troops  pursuing  them, 
they  were  overtaken  in  the  plain  of  Jericho. 
Zedekiah  was  seized  and  carried  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, then  at  Riblah  in  Syria,  who  reproached 
him  with  his  perfidy,  caused  all  his  children  to 
be  s  ain  before  his  face,  and  his  own  eyes  to  be 
'Put  out ;  and  then  loading  him  with  chains  of 
brass,  he  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  Babylon  (2 
ICi.  XXV.  1-11;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  12,  20).  It  is 
worthy  of  special  remark  that  two  prophecies, 
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seemingly  irreconcilable,  were  both  literally 
fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Zedekiah.  Jeremiah 
declared  to  him — "Those  eyes  shall  behold  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak  with  thee 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  tliou  shaltgo  to  Babylon." 
But  Ezekiel  says,  ch.  xii.  13,  "I  will  bring  him 
to  Babylon,  to  the  land  of  tlie  Chaldeans  ;  yet 
shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  shall  die  there." 
Both  predictions  are  correct.  He  saw  the  king 
of  Babylon  after  he  was  captured ;  but  the  des- 
pot piit  out  his  eyes  ;  and  thoi;gh  he  was  carried 
captive  to  Babylon,  and  died  there,  yet,  being 
sightless,  he  never  saw  it  (Jer.  xxxii.4, 5 ;  xxxiv. 
3:  comp.  Ezek.  xii.  13:  see  also  Jer.  xxix.  22). 

There  were  two  or  three  false  prophets  of  this 
name— one  of  whom  withstood  Macaiah  in  a 
most  insolent  manner  (1  Ki.  xxii.  11-37). 

ZEEB— wo?/(Judg.  vii.  25).  He,  alonarwith 
Oreb,  was  a  leader  of  the  great  Midianite 
invasion,  the  kings  being  Zebah  and  Zalmun- 
nah.  The  two  leaders  were  slain  at  places 
named  after  them  in  stibsequent  times — Oreb 
at  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb  at  the  wine-press 
of  Zeeb. 

ZELAH  (Josh,  xviii.  28)— a  city  of  Ben- 
jamin, which  contained  the  family  burying- 
])laces  of  Kish,  and  where  the  bones  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  interred. 

ZELOPHEHAD—thenameprobably  means 
first-born  (Num.  xxvi.  33) — was  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  He  died  in  the  desert,  and  his 
family  consisted  only  of  daughters.  A  specia-l 
law  of  inheritance  was  ordained  on  their  ac- 
count. As,  however,  they  were  to  inherit  the 
patrimony,  they  could  not  marry  out  of  their 
own  tribe. 

ZELOTES.     (SeeSnroN.) 

ZEMARAIM,  MOUNT  (2Chr.  xiii.  4)— was 
in  mount  Ephraim.  A  city  of  the  same  name 
was  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
22).     It  seems  now  to  be  called  Es-Sumra. 

ZEMAHITE  (Gen.  x.  18).  The  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  connect  it  with  Samaria ;  but  the 
conjecture  has  no  foundation.  It  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  Phoenicia.  (See  Nations, 
Division  op.) 

ZENAN.     (See  Zaanan.) 

ZENAS  (Titus  iii.  13).  He  is  termed  a 
"lawyer,"  as  perhaps  he  had  been  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Jewish  law. 

Zj:PHANIAH  (Zq.h.  i.  l).  The  word 
means  "defended  of  Jehovah."  As  a  proper 
name  it  was  much  used  among  the  Jews.  In 
Scripture  the  following  are  mentioned : — 

1.  Zephaniah,  one  of  the  Kohathites,  the 
seventh  descenilant  in  that  line  from  Levi,  the 
son  of  Jacob  (1  Chr.  vi.  3!j). 

2.  Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah  the  ])riest. 
He  filled  the  ofiice  of  second  jiriest,  v.hile  Ser- 
aiah  held  the  pontificate,  during  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah.  His  lot  was  cast  in  those  wicked 
and  troublous  times  which  immediately  pre« 
ceded  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and  often, 
was  he  sent  by  the  king  to  Jeremiiih  the  pro- 
phet, to  inquire  of  the  certainty  of  the  coming 
woes  which  he  had  denounced,  and  to  implore 
the  seer's  intercession  with  Jehovah  to  avert 
his   threatened    judgments.       /ei)haniah,    in 
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company  witli  a  number  of  captive  Jews,  was 
put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  "in  Eib- 
lah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath"  (2  Ki.  xxv.  IS; 
Jer.  xxi.  1;  xxix.  25,  29;  xxxvii.  3;  lii.  24). 

3.  The  next  Zephaniah  was  "the  son  of 
Cushi,  the  son  of  Gedaliah.  the  son  of  Amariah, 
the  son  of  Hezekiah."  No  details  of  his  his- 
tory are  given  in  the  sacred  volume.  We  are 
merely  informed  that  he  was  called  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  prophet  "  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
the  son  of  Amon,  king  of  Judah."  This 
enables  us  to  fix  the  age  of  his  writings  be- 
tween the  years  B,  c.  642  and  B.  c.  611,  and 
more  particularly  from  the  fact  that  he  f oretels 
(ch.  i.  4,  5)  the  removal  of  every  remnant  of 
idolatry,  which  Josiah  effected  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign;  and  from  the  fact 
that  he  predicts  (ch.  ii.  13)  the  overthrow  of 
Nineveh,  whichhappened  in  Josiah's  eighteenth 
year,  we  are  pretty  safe  in  fixing  the  date  of 
these  prophecies  at  a  period  not  later  than  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  "good  king."  Zephaniah 
was  therefore  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  to 
whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  Josiah's  monarchy,  and  doubtless, 
in  company  with  his  prophetic  colleague,  he 
did  much  to  aid  their  sovereign  in  banishing 
idol-worship  from  the  realm. 

The  writings  of  this  prophet  are  brief,  but 
weighty  and  impressive.  From  the  beginning 
till  V.  7  of  ch.  iii.  it  is  a  book  of  denunci- 
ation and  woe.  The  times  demanded  severe 
fidelity;  and  Zephaniah  certainly  cried  aloud, 
and  spared  not.  In  ch.  i.  the  iniquities  of 
Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are 
the  subjects  of  special  reprobation.  Several 
species  of  their  more  prominent  transgressions 
are  denounced  with  most  terrible  threatenings. 
Escape  was  impossible.  "The  whole  land 
shall  be  devoured  with  the  fire  of  God's  jeal- 
ousy." Ch.  ii.  contains  the  doom  of  some  of 
the  surrounding  nations,  as  the  Philistines, 
the  Moabites,  and  the  Ammonites,  who  should 
be  swept  away  with  the  besom  of  destruction  ; 
and  also  the  desolations  that  were  soon  to  over- 
take Nineveh  and  Ethiopia,  in  order  that  men 
might  learn  from  these  terrible  judgments  the 
duty  and  safety  of  worshipping  Jehovah. 
Again,  in  the  beginning  of  ch.  iii.  does  the 
prophet  pour  forth  curses  upon  Jerusalem  and 
its  tyrannous  princes,  its  unjust  judges,  its  un- 
faithful prophets,  and  its  sacrilegious  priests, 
because  they  profited  not,  but  rather  became 
more  corrupt,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
despite  the  judgments  he  was  working  around 
and  in  the  midst  of  them.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  oracle  the  jjrospect  brightens.  Israel  is 
exhorted  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  assured 
of  safety  and  acceptance.  The  dispersed  shall 
be  gathered  into  one ;  iniquity  and  deceit  shall 
no  more  prevail  among  the  chosen  people  ;  the 
God  of  love  shall  dwell  among  them  and  pro- 
tect them  ;  and  joy  and  gladness  shall  prevail 
throughout  all  their  borders,  "thanksgiving, 
and  the  voice  of  melody." 

4.  Zephaniah,  the  father  of  two  persons  of 
some  note  among  the  captives  who  returned 
from  Babylon  (Zech.  vi.  10, 16). 
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ZEPHATHAH,  VALLEY  OF  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
9-13),  was  in  the  south-western  section  of 
the  territory  of  Judah,  near  INIareshah,  and  is 
memorable  for  the  battle  of  the  Jews  with  the 
Ethiopians.  There  was  also  a  city  of  this 
name  [Zcphatli)  within  the  bounds  of  Simeon 
(Judg.  i.  17). 

ZEKAH  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9)— an  Arabian  king, 
who  with  an  immense  army  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Asa.  The  pious 
king  of  Judah,  depending  on  the  arm  of  the 
Lord,  went  out  against  him  without  fear,  and 
obtained  a  signal  victory.  The  prayer  of  Asa 
on  this  occasion  is  worthy  of  all  admiration  (2 
Chr.  xiv.  11).  Zerah  may  have  been  one  of 
the  kings  named  Usarken,  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty.  Other  persons  of  the  same  name  are 
found  in  Scripture. 

ZERED.     (See  Zaeed.) 

ZER.EDA.    (See  Zaretan.) 

ZEKEDATHAH.     (See  Zaeetan.) 

ZEPtESH— ^c/oZc?,  in  Persian  (Esth.  v.  10)— 
the  wife  of  Haman,  and  his  counsellor  and  in- 
stigator in  iniquity. 

ZERUBBABEL— &orn  in  Babylon  (1  Chr. 
iii.  19) -or  ZOEOBABEL  (Matt.  i.  12)— was 
the  leader  of  the  first  colony  of  Jews  that  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  in  Babylon  (Ezra 
ii.  2),  and  was  of  the  family  of  David,  through 
Neri  and  Nathan,  Matttiew  giving  it  through 
Jechoniah  and  Solomon.  To  him  Cyrus  com- 
mitted the  sacred  vessels  that  were  to  be  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem.  He  was  appointed  gover- 
nor, and  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
(Zech.  iv.  6-10),  and  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  restoring  the  usual  religious  rites  of  the 
nation.  He  loved  his  people,  and  laboured  to 
re-erect  that  sacred  edifice  in  which  the  God 
of  their  fathers  was  to  be  worshipped.  Eeli- 
gion  and  patriotism  adorned  his  character 
(Ezra  iii.  2-13. )     (See  Temple. ) 

ZERUIAH  (1  Chr.  ii.  13,  17)-one  of 
David's  two  sisters,  and  mother  of  Abishai, 
Joab,  and  Asahel.  It  is  remarkable  that  she  is 
never  called  a  daughter  of  Jesse  ;  but  Abigail, 
her  sister,  is  called  a  daughter  of  Nahash,  and 
both  are  named  "sisters  of  the  sons  of  Jesse." 
Some  make  this  Nahash  to  be  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  the  first  husband  of  Jesse's 
wife.  It  is  not  stated  who  Zeruiah's  husband 
was.     (See  Nahash.) 

ZlBA-statute  (2  Sam.  xix.  17)— a  servant 
of  Saul,  whom  David  appointed  a  sort  of  stew- 
ard to  Mephibosheth,  and  who  acted  a  treach- 
erous part  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-12),  (See  Mephibj- 
sheth.)  ^    ,  . 

ZICHRL  At  least  twelve  persons  of  this 
name,  but  of  no  note,  are  found  in  Scripture. 
Yet  the  name  means  "remembered,"  or 
illustrious. 

ZIDON.     (See  Sidon.) 

ZIP.     (See  Month.) 

ZIKLAG— jwesscri  (Josh  xix.  5)— a  city  m 
the  southern  extremitv  of  the  territory  of  Judah, 
though  allotted  to  Simeon.  In  the  time  of 
Saul  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines ; 
and  Achish,  their  king,  granted  it  to  David  as 
a  temporary  residence  when  he  was  fleeing 
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from  the  persecution  of  that  wicked  monarch 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  6).  During  the  absence  of 
David  and  the  principal  men  on  a  campaign, 
the  Amalekites  burned  the  city,  and  made  the 
women  and  children  prisoners.  David  pursued 
them,  under  divine  direction,  and  surprised  the 
Amalekites,  and  not  only  defeated  them,  but 
recovered  all  that  had  been  taken,  (ISam.  xxx.) 
Its  site  has  not  been  identified.  Some  would 
place  it  at  Azluj ,  60  miles  south-west  of  Hebron. 
ZILliAK— shadow  (Gen.  xiv.  19)— wife  of 
Lamech.  Her  companion's  name,  Adah,  sig- 
nifies loveliness. 

_  ZILPAH  (Gen.  xxx.  9)-the  handmaid  of 
Leah,  and  the  mother-  of  Gad  and  Asher. 

.^IMRAN  (Gen.  xxv.  2)  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Keturah.  Some  would  identify  his  descend- 
ants with  the  Zamarim,  a  tribe  in  the  heart 
of  Arabia. 

ZIMEI  (Num.  xxv.  8)— the  Simeonite  who 
smned  so  defiantly,  and  was  slain  by  Phinehas 
m  his  tent,  that  tent,  as  the  word  implies,  bein^^ 
of  a  domed  shape.  ° 

ZIMIir.  (SeeOMRi.) 
ZIN,  DESERT  OF  (Num.  xx.  1),  or  WIL- 
DERNESS OF  (Num.  xiii.  21)- not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Sin.  It  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
Arabah,  and  south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  journeyings  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  is  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
interestmg  events  of  that  period. 

ZION— sunny  (Ps.   cxxxiii.    3)— or    SION 
(Deut.  IV    48).    The  last  name  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  mount  Hermon.     (See  Her- 
x{.^^;^.i,     ^*.^^  names  are  applied  principally  to 
the  hiU  or  fortress  (called  the  "castle  of  Zion" 
1  bhr  XI.  5)  which  was  taken  from  the  Jebu- 
sites  by  Joab    one  of  David's  chief  captains, 
lliither  David  removed  from  Hebron,  whence 
It  was  called  the  "city  of  David"  (2  Sam.  v.  9- 
VI.  10).^    It  w^s  the  southernmost  of  the  hills 
on  which  Jerusalem  was    built,   having  the 
valley  of  Kedron  on  the  east,  and  the  valley 
ot  Hmuom  or  Gehenna  south  and  west,  Acra 
to  the  north,  and  Moriah  north-east.     On  it 
was    erected    Solomon's   palace,   called  "the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon;"  and  after- 
ward the  magnificent  palace  of  Herod    de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans.     The  temple  and  its 
courts  on  mount  Moriah  were  called  Zion  (Ps 
ixy.  1 ;  Ixxxiv.  7),  and  the  appeUation  is  appro- 
priated figuratively  to  the  church,  whether  on 
earth  or  in  heaven    as  the  living  temple  of 
Jehovah  (Isa.  ii.  3;  Heb.  xii.  22;  Rev.  xiv  1) 
Zion  IS  to  be  revisited— God  shall  build  'and 
repair  it,  and  exhibit  his  glory.     His  promise 
phall  come  to  pass.  ^ 

I  Two  rabbis,  approaching  Jerusalem,  observed 
a  fox  running  upon  the  hill  of  Zion;  and 
Rabbi  Joshua  wept,  but  Rabbi  Eliezer  laughed. 

ivept.        ]\ay,   wherefore  dost  thou  weep?" 

RS/^^^^'fu^-  "^  ^^^^P'"  replied  the 
Uabbi  Joshua,  "because  I  see  what  is  ^vritten 
n  the  Lanientations  fulfilled;  because  of  the 
uount  of  Zion,  which  is  desolate,  the  foxes 
m^yT^^'^-T  ;^«d  therefore,"  said  Rabbi 
toihezer,  "do  I  laugh;  for  when  I  see  with 
2y 
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mine  own  eves  that  God  has  fulfilled  his  threat- 
eiimgs  to  the  very  letter,  I  have  thereby  a 
pletge  that  not  one  of  his  promises  shall  fail 
tor  He  13  ever  more  ready  to  show  mercy  than 
judgment."    (See  Jerusalem.)  ^ 

Zion,  daughter  of  (Isa.  i.  8),  means  Jeru- 
salem, and  IS  so  called  because  Zion  was  the 
original  or  mother  settlement.  Hence  also 
the  kindred  expressions,  "sons of  Zion"  (Zech. 
'""v/A't,  Pl^'^i"^^"^  of  Zion,"  &c.  (Joel  iii.  23). 

ZlOlt  (Josh.  XV.  54)— a  village  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Judah,  and  it  may  be  iden- 
tified witn  a  hamlet  called  Sair,  which  lies 
™oje  than  5  miles  north-east  of  Hebron. 

ZIPH  (Josh.  XV.  24).  There  were  two 
cities  of  this  name  in  the  lot  of  Judah~one 
south,^  and  towards  the  border  of  Edom  (Josh 
XV.  5o)  the  other  (Josh.  xv.  24)  a  few  miles 
from  Hebron  on  a  hill,  on  the  border  of  the 
^  wilderness  of  Ziph "  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  13-24), 
into  which  David  fled  from  Saul,  and  concealed 
himself.  The  latter  was  probably  the  one 
which    Rehoboam   fortified    (2    Chr.    xi     8) 

if^l  m  ,^  W^  ^h°^*  ^  ^iles  south  of  Hebron 
called  Tell  Zif. 

ZIPHRON  (Num.  xxxiv.  9)— in  the  vicinity 
of  Zedad.     (See  Zed  ad.)" 
ZIPPORAH  (Exod.    ii.    21)-the  wife  of 
e^x^J-^^^  ^^^  ^^  *h^  daughters  of  the  priest 
of  Midian.     One  of  her  children  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  circumcised  at  the  proper  time  • 
on  which  account  the  Lord  was  so  displeased 
with    M()ses,     that    his    visible    punishment 
warned  Zipporah  of  the  neglect.    At  once  but 
not  in  a  good  spirit,  she  performed  the  rite  • 
and  hoping  that  her  husband  would  now  be  re- 
stored  to  health,  she  cast  the  foreskin  at  his 
feet,  and  said,  "Behold  a  spouse  of  blood  art 
thou  to  me       In  consequence  of  this  incident, 
probably  she  and  her  children  were  sent  back 
to  her  father ;  and  Moses  did  not  join  them  till 
S-J^T^i®  came  to  Rephidim  (Exod.  xviii.  2). 
^^A^S~^^'"  (?H«^-  xi"-  22)-by  the  Greelcs 
called  Tarns,  and  by  the  Ai-abs  San— was  one 
ot  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world,  founded  only 
seven  years  later  than  Hebron,  and  situated  on 
the  Tanaitic  arm  of  the  Nile.     Some  identify 
it  with  Avaris,  the  capital  of   the    Hyksos 
kings.     It_  was  evidently  the  residence  of  a 
line  of  princes  (Isa.  xix.  11-13;  xxx.  4),  and 
probably  the  place  where  Moses  MTought  the 
±.gyptian  miracles  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  43)      Eze- 
kiel  prophesied  against  it  (Ezek.  xxx.  14)      Its 
rums  still  present  numerous  pillars  and  obelisks 
as  evidences  of  its  former  magnificence.    Many 
of  Its  remains  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Hyksos 
period      The  twenty-first  and  twenty-third  of 
^^r,^  sEgyptiandynastiesare  caUedTanitic. 
/.OAR-small  (Gen.  xiv.  2) -a  smaU  city, 
originally  called  £da,  is  supposed  by  many  to 
have  been  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  mouth  of  the  vaUey  of 
Kerek.     1  ravellers  have  noticed  peculiar  ruins 
which  may  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  city 
But  some  would  place  it  at  the  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea.    It  was  near  Sodom ;  but  the  locaHty 
ot  Sodona  cannot  be  distinctly  ascertained.     It 
was  the  boundary  of  the  vision  vouchsafed  to 
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Moses  from  Pisgah ;  but  we  cannot  reason  from 
this  till  the  site  of  Pisgah  and  Nebo  be  defin- 
itely fixed.  Its  king,  with  four  others,  rebelled 
against  Chedorlaomer,  and  was  conquered. 
It  was  afterward  threatened  with  the  same 
destruction  as  Sodom,  but  s^^ared  at  Lot's  re- 
quest, who  fled  to  it  for  safety  from  the  storm 
of  divine  wrath  (Gen.  xix.  20,  22).  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  (xv.  5),  and  by  Jeremiah 
(xlviii.  34).  It  was  apparently  connected 
with  Moab  ;  and  Josephus  regards  it  as  an 
Arabian  city. 

ZOBAH,  or  ARAM-ZOBAH  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47)— a  town  and  province  of  Syria,  lying  along 
the  Euphrates,  north  of  Damascus,  and  ex- 
tending towards  Aleppo,  whose  king,  Hadar- 
ezer,  was  smitten  by  David  when  he  went  to 
recovei'  his  border  on  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3).  Some  regard  it  as  Aleppo ;  others  as 
Nisibis.  The  name  is  found  on  some  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions.     (See  Aeam.  ) 

ZOHELETH,  THE  STONE  OF  (1  Ki.  i. 
9) — the  scene  of  Adonijah's  treasonable  corona- 
tion feast.  It  was  near  En-rogel.  (See  En- 
eogel). 

ZOPHAR  (Job  ii.  ll)-one  of  Job's  three 
friends.  He  is  called  the  Naamathite,  prob- 
ably because  he  dwelt  in  Naamah  (Josh.  xv.  41), 
a  town  assigned  to  Judah.  Only  two  of  Zo- 
phar's  addresses  are  contained  in  Job,  and 
they  are  characterized  by  bitter  vitupera- 
tion, expressed  in  bold  fig-ure  and  vehement 
style.  He  mistook  completely  the  character 
of  Job,  and  hurled  against  him  as  a  hypocrite 
the  fiercest  denunciations.  He  does  not 
indeed  say  so  to  Job  personally,  but  he  draws 
a  picture  irl  which  he  means  to  portray  the 
afflicted  patriarch; 

ZOPHIM,  THE  EIELD  OF  (Num.  xxiii. 
14) — the  spot  On  Pisgah  where  Balaam  had  his 
second  survey  of  the  Israelitish  encampment. 
It  has  not  been  identified;  but  some  would 
connect  it  with  Mizpah-Moab.  Porter  says, 
referi'ing  to  Main  or  Baalmeon,  "Around 
the  ruins  of  Ma'ln  is  a  fertile  plain,  still  culti- 
vated by  the  Arabs  ;  and  this  affords  an  addi- 
tional argument  for  the  identification  of  this 
place  with  Pisgah.  Balak  is  said  to  have 
brought  Baalam  '  into  the  cultivated  field  (the 
Hebrew  has  this  meaning)  of  Zophim,  to  the 
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top  of  Pisgah'  (Num.  xxiii.  14)."  Tristram 
says  that  he  has  discovered  Pisgah,  or  rather 
Nebo,  because  from  the  summit  referred  to  he 
could  see  "  the  utmost  sea,"  and  that  it  is  the 
only  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  from  which  a 
glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean  can  be  obtained 
between  the  hills  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 

ZORAH — hornefs  nest  (Josh.  xix.  41),  or 
ZORAN  —  a  city  belonging  originally  to 
Judah,  and  afterwards  to  Dan,  near  the  boun- 
dary line  between  them;  the  birthplace  of 
Samson  (Judg.  xiii.  2),  and  probably  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  10).  It  is  called 
Zoreah  (Josh.  xv.  33),  and  its  inhabitants  are 
called  .Monies  (1  Chr.  ii.  54),  and  Zorathites  (1 
Chr.  iv.  2).  It  may  be  recognized  in  a  place 
called  Surah,  about  9  miles  west  of  Jerusalem. 

ZOROBABEL.     (See  Zerubbabel.) 

ZUPH  (1  Sam  ix.  5).  The  land  of  Zuph 
probably  derived  its  name  from  Zuph,  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi. 
35).  Ramath,  which  was  vidthin  the  province 
of  Zuph,  was  thence  called  Ramath- Zophim^ 
or  Ramathaim.  Some  identify  it  with  Soba, 
7  miles  west  from  Jerusalem  (1  Sam.  i.  1). 
(See  Rama,  Zophim.) 

TJJJH— stone  (Josh.  xiii.  21) — a  Midianitish 
prince  (Num.  xxv.  15)  who  was  slain,  with 
others,  by  the  Israelites,  \vihen  the  Midianites 
suffered  the  judgments  of  God  for  their  sins 
(Num.  xxv.  17,  18). 

ZUZIMS.  These  people  belonged  to  an  early 
race,  akin  to  the  Emims,  and  Horims,  and 
Avims,  who  held  the  land  prior  to  the  later 
races  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Canaan.  They 
were  connected  with  the  Rephaim,  who  after- 
ward settled  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  The 
Zuzim  may  be  the  same  as  the  Zamzummim. 
The  name  which  they  gave  themselves  we  do 
not  know.  The  Ammonites  called  them  Zam- 
zummim, which  may  mean  turbulent,  restive 
under  a  foreign  yoke  and  a  violent  disposses- 
sion; and  the  epithet  Zuzim  may  mean  pro- 
minent ones  or  giants.  "  They  were  a  people 
great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims" 
(Deut.  iii.  21).  Such  a  record  carries  us  back 
to  old  times,  and  shows  that  the  Canaanites, 
Moabites,  and  Ammonites  had  no  aboriginal 
right  to  the  territory — that  they  were  only 
second  in  possession  of  it.    (See  Zamzummims.) 
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